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Each  century  has  its  peculiar  tide  of  thought;  the  highest  wave  bearing 
onwards,  as  ocean  tides  bear  the  tossed  bark  to  land,  the  human  race  into  the 
promised  harbour  of  millennial  peace. 

The  ninth  wave  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  Destiny  of  Woman. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  books  have  been  written  by  women  and  about 
women  than  all  that  had  been  issued  during  the  preceding  five  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  years.  Far  the  greater  portion  of  works  concerning  the  female  sex  has 
been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Since  the  idea  of  this  ^'  Woman's 
Record  "  occurred  to  me  — just  three  years  ago  to-day  —  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
books  have  appeared.  Among  them  are  "Noble  Deeds  of  Women,"  "  Mothers  of 
the  Wise  and  Good,"  "  Heroines  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,"  "  Woman  in  Ame- 
rica," "Woman  in  France,"  and  "Woman  in  all  Ages  and  Nations."  Three  of 
these  works  are  by  men ;  thus  showing  that  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject  pervades 
society.  Each  work  has  its  peculiar  merits,  but  no  one  is  satisfactory,  because 
none  contains  the  true  idea  of  woman's  nature  and  mission ;  therefore  each  work 
has  only  made  my  own  seem  to  me  more  necessary. 

Does  this  frank  confession  appear  like  vain  boasting  ?  Pray  examine  my  book 
before  deciding  against  me.  At  any  rate,  it  has  cost  me  three  years  of  hard  study 
and  labour  to  make  it. 

The  Publishers,  all  must  own,  have  done  their  part  nobly.  The  series  of 
Engravings  furnish  a  gallery  of  Portraits  that,  besides  their  usefulness  in  stamping 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  more  permanent  impression  of  each  individual  cha- 
racter thus  illustrated,  furnish  an  interesting  study  to  the  curious  in  costume  and 
the  adept  in  taste. 

Then,  the  Selections  afford  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  merits  of  female  lite- 
rature ;  the  choicest  gems  of  thought,  fancy,  and  feeling  are  here  treasured,  sought 
out  from  works  in  different  languages,  and  brought  together  in  the  uniform  design 

of  a  perfect  Cyclopaedia  of  reference  and  comparison  as  regards  woman  and  her 
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productions.     No  work  extant  is  similar  to  mine ;  for  this  reason,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  welcomed.     The  world  wants  it. 

"  There  are  so  many  women  of  richly  cultivated  minds/'  says  a  British  critic, 
'^  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  letters  or  in  society,  and  made  it  highly 
feminine  to  be  intelligent,  as  well  as  good,  and  to  have  elevated  as  well  as  amiable 
feelings,  that  by-and-by  the  whole  sex  must  adopt  a  new  standard  of  education.'** 

Now,  my  work  is  prepared  to  be  both  an  aid  and  incentive  to  such  progress.  In 
order  for  this,  three  things  are  indispensable :  to  understand  what  God  intended 
woman  should  do ;  what  she  has  done ;  and  what  farther  advantages  are  needed  to 
fit  her  to  perform  well  her  part. 

''The  General  Preface"  is  designed  to  answer  the  first  query;  also  the  ''Re- 
marks "  at  the  beginning  of  each  Era,  and  hints  scattered  through  the  book,  will, 
I  trust,  be  of  service  in  the  elucidation. 

To  show  what  she  has  done,  I  have  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  world  the 
names  and  histories  of  all  distinguished  women,  so  that  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  sex  might  be  formed  by  noting  what  individuals  have  accom- 
plished through  obstacles  and  discouragements  of  every  kind. 

The  third  proposition,  growing  naturally  out  of  the  two  preceding,  is  answered 
by  considering  their  import. 

If  God  designed  woman  as  the  preserver  of  infancy,  the  teacher  of  childhood, 
the  inspirer  or  helper  of  man's  moral  nature  in  its  efforts  to  reach  after  spiritual 
things ;  if  examples  of  women  are  to  be  found  in  every  age  and  nation,  who,  without 
any  special  preparation,  have  won  their  way  to  eminence  in  all  pursuits  tending 
to  advance  moral  goodness  and  religious  faith,  then  the  policy,  as  well  as  justice 
of  providing  liberally  for  female  education,  must  be  apparent  to  Christian  men. 
"  The  excellent  woman  is  she  who,  if  her  husband  dies,  can  be  a  father  to  their 
children,"  says  Goethe.  If  read  aright,  this  would  give  the  female  sex  every 
required  advantage. 

Like  all  moral  and  social  changes,  the  one  now  going  on  in  the  public  mind  con- 
cerning woman  has  its  absurdities  and  its  errors.  When  mists  are  rising,  they 
often  take  fantastic  shapes  and  reveal  ugly  features  in  the  landscape ;  but  truth, 
like  the  sun,  will  at  last  make  all  clear  and  beautiful  of  its  kind. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  throw  this  true  light  over  the  important 
themes  discussed. 

The  Bible  is  the  only  guarantee  of  woman's  rights,  and  the  only  expositor  of  her 
duties.    Under  its  teachings,  men  learn  to  honour  her.  Wherever  its  doctrines  are 

*  See  article  on  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  Blackwood's  Magasine,  1849. 
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observed,  her  inflaence  gains  in  power.  All  human  good  is  founded  in  goodness. 
If  the  Gospel  is  the  supreme  good  revealed  to  the  world,  and  if  this  Gospel  har- 
monizes best  with  the  feminine  nature,  and  is  best  exemplified  in  its  purity  by  the 
feminine  life,  giving  to  the  mother's  instinctive  love  a  scope,  a  hope,  a  support 
which  no  religion  of  human  device  ever  conferred  or  conceived,  then  surely  God 
has,  in  applying  this  Gospel  so  directly  to  her  nature,  offices,  and  condition,  a 
great  work  for  the  sex  to  do.  ^^  Christ  was  made  of  a  woman ;"  woman  must  train 
her  children  for  Christ.     Is  this  an  inferior  office  7 

Wherever  the  Bible  is  ready  female  talents  are  cultivated  and  esteemed.  In 
this  ^'  Record  "  are  about  two  tlwusandfive  hundred  nameSy  including  those  of  the 
Female  Missionaries :  out  of  this  number  less  than  two  hundred  are  from  heathen 
nations,  yet  these  constitute  at  this  moment  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe,  and  for  the  first  four  thousand  years,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Jewish  people,  were  the  world. 

Is  not  this  conclusive  evidence  that  God's  Word  is  woman's  shield.  His  power 
her  protection,  and  His  gifts  her  sanction  for  their  full  development,  cultivation, 
and  exercise  ? 

In  preparing  ^*  Woman's  Record "  I  have  been  aided  by  several  friends  in 
Europe,  who  have  procured  for  me  bookstand  portraits  not  to  be  found  in  our 
country.  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt  has  been  very  kind  in  her  assistance,  and  I  am  happy 
to  thank  her  thus  publicly.  Professor  Charles  E.  Blumenthal  rendered  acceptable 
service  by  furnishing  translations  of  a  number  of  the  Sketches  of  distinguished 
women  of  Germany.  My  American  friends  have  also  been  ready  to  assist :  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  wrote  the  Sketch  of  Miss  Lee,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Kip  furnished  each  a  Sketch.  Those  to  whom  I  have  applied  for  infor- 
mation, have,  in  almost  every  instance,  given  all  in  their  power,  and  cheered  me 
kindly  with  their  encouragement.  I  hope  they  will  find  the  finished  work  worthy 
of  approval. 

The  volume  is  larger  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  but  materials  increased, 
new  ideas  were  to  be  set  forth  and  clearly  illustrated ;  I  have  not  exhausted  the 
theme. 

One  object  is,  however,  accomplished :  the  picture  of  Woman's  Life,  as  it  has 
been  developed  to  the  world  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  date,  is  here  truly 
and  completely  displayed. 

I  am  far  from  considering  this  oijitward  semblance  her  best  or  loveliest  praise. 
Millions  of  the  sex  whose  names  were  never  known  beyond  the  circles  of  their  own 
home  influences,  have  been  as  worthy  of  commendation  as  those  here  commemo- 
rated. Stars  are  never  seen  either  through  the  dense  cloud  or  bright  sunshine ; 
but  when  daylight  is  withdrawn  from  a  clear  sky  they  tremble  forth :  so  female 
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Gonios  is  made  visible  only  where  God's  Word  has  cleared  from  the  mental  horizon 
the  gross  clouds  of  heathen  error,  while  His  Providence  has  withdrawn  from  the 
individual  woman  that  support  and  protection  from  man  which  is  her  sunshine  over 
the  rough  ways  of  the  world.  Hitherto  she  has  usually  won  fame  through  suf- 
fering :  let  those  who  envy  the  bright  ones  remember  this. 

But,  as  the  stars  of  heaven  guide  the  mariner  safely  over  the  night-enveloped 
waters,  so  these  stars  of  humanity  are  required  to  show  the  true  progress  of  moral 
virtue  through  the  waves  of  temptation  and  sin  that  roll  over  the  earth.  The 
greater  the  number,  and  the  more  light  they  diffuse,  the  greater  will  be  the  safety 
of  society. 

When  men  fully  comprehend  this,  they  will  bless  female  genius,  and  fashion  their 
own  literature  to  a  higher  standard  of  moral  taste  and  a  nobler  view  of  human 
destiny.  Says  the  gifted  author  of  Pendennis,  ^^  Women  are  pure,  but  not  men. 
Women  are  unselfish,  but  not  men." 

In  truth,  the  moral  sense  of  men,  though  as  yet  imperfect,  has  rarely  erred  so 
widely  as  to  show,  in  works  of  imagination  even,  any  ideal  of  masculine  nature 
so  perfect  in  moral  virtues  as  the  fbminine.  In  the  conflicts  of  contending  duties, 
in  the  trials  of  love  and  temptations  of  passion,  the  masters  of  dramatic  art,  great 
poets  and  novelists,  never  fall  into  the  sin  against  nature  of  making  their  men 
better  than  their  women. 

The  ideal  of  the  angelic  in  humanity  is,  in  Christian  literature,  always  feminine. 
When  this  instinctive  perception  of  woman's  mission  becomes  an  acknowledged 
and  sustained  mode  of  moral  progress,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  sex  to  make  advances 
in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science  connected  with  human  improvement ; 
and  the  horizon  will  be  studded  with  stars. 

Now,  some  readers  may  think  I  have  found  too  many  celebrities ;  others  will 
search  for  omissions.  There  was  never  a  perfect  work,  so  mine  must  bear  the 
general  lot  of  criticism.  All  I  ask  is,  that  the  contents  be  well  understood  before 
judgment  is  rendered. 

Philadblphia,  July  4ih,  1851. 
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The  want  of  the  world  is  moral  power.  Philosophy  has  become  clear-sighted  to  the  im- 
pctftanoe  of  physical  and  mental  improvement;  new  disooyeries  in  science  are  rife  on  every 
sidC;  each  one  designed  to  aid  man  in  his  appointed  task  of  snbdoing  the  earth;  but  who 
has  found  out  the  way  to  attain  that  moral  power  which  only  can  enable  him  to  govern  his 
own  spirit^  and  thus  fit  him  to  rule  in  righteousness  and  peace  over  the  world  he  is  con- 
quering? 

Schools  of  learning  educate  the  mind,  but  not  the  soul ;  the  world's  school  develops  physi- 
cal energies,  sharpens  the  senses,  enlightens  the  understanding,  incites  the  passions ;  but  does 
not  purify  the  heart  Even  the  blessed  Gospel,  as  set  forth  by  its  appointed  teachers,  fails 
to  move  the  mass  of  mankind  the  right  way.  There  is  a  dead  weight  of  earthly  propensities 
pressing  down  the  Christian  world ;  every  advance  in  material  prosperity  and  intellectual 
power  brings  in  its  train  an  increase  of  degradation  and  misery  to  a  large  class  of  society, 
and  new  devices  of  crime  and  sin  to  darken  history  and  discourage  hope. 

Are  these  things  always  to  continue  ?  Is  the  theory  of  those  philosophers,  who  hold  that 
mankind  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time  in  this  miserable  state  of  perpetual  change  without 
moral  advancement,  true  ?  Not  if  the  Word  of  G-od  is  true.  A  better  time  is  promised, — 
the  "  good  time,"  when  *'  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness, quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.'"*'  And  the  time  will  surely  arrive,  as  the  prophet 
predicted,  when  beholding  by  the  spirit  what  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  become,  he 
declared — <'  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree ;  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid.''f 

There  must  then  be  somewhere  an  agent  to  promote  this  radical  change,  and,  in  harmony 
with  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  divine  blessing,  carry  on  and  out  the  moral  advance- 
ment of  society. 

Now  I  believe  (allow  me  to  use  the  ''  pronoun  in  the  first  person  singular,"  as  I  only  am 
responsible  for  the  views  ibis  preface  contains)  that  I  have  found  the  true  source  of  moral 
power  in  human  nature,  and  also  the  way  in  which  this  power  must  be  regulated  and  applied 
to  ensure  the  absolute  moral  advancement  of  mankind.  I  believe,  and  trust  I  shall  make  it 
apparent^  that  Woman  is  God's  appointed  agent  of  morality,  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of 
those  feelings  and  sentiments  which  are  termed  the  virtues  of  humanity ;  and  that  the  pro- 
gress of  these  virtues,  and  the  permanent  improvement  of  our  race,  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  her  mission  is  treated  by  man. 

There  are  learned  theologians  who  hold  that  the  human  heart  is  utterly  corrupt  by  reason 
of  the  ''  first  transgression."  Other  theologians,  equally  learned,  reject  this  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  affirming  tbat  there  are  good  dispositions  or  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature, 
which  may  be  cultivated  and  become  noble  moral  virtues. 

Without  entering  into  the  arguments  on  either  side  of  this  question,  permit  me  to  say  that 
my  theory  satisfies  both.     Man,  by  the  '^  fall,"  was  rendered  incapable  of  cultivating,  by  his 


*  Isaiah,  Chap,  xzxii.,  verse  17.  f  Mioah,  Chap,  iv.,  verse  40. 
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own  unassisted  efforts,  any  good  propensity  or  quality  of  his  nature.  Left  to  himself,  his 
love  becomes  lust,  patriotism,  policy,  and  religion,  idolatry.  He  is  naturally  selfish  in  his 
affections ;  and  selfishness  is  the  sin  of  depravity.  But  woman  was  not  thus  cast  down.  To 
her  was  confided,  by  the  Creator's  express  declaration,  the  mission  of  disinterested  affection ; 
her  ^^  desire"  was  to  be  to  her  husband  —  not  to  herse^lf;  she  was  endowed  with  the  hope  of 
the  Good,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  developed  by  her  seed,  that  is,  by  Christ,  would 
make  war  with  the  Evil,  and  finally  overcome  Sin,  Death,  and  the  Grave. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  holy  Bible,  the  only  record  of  truths  which  teach  divine  wis- 
dom, for  confirmation  of  this  theory  I  have  ventured  to  propound. 

I  entreat  my  readers,  men,  who  I  hope  will  read  heedfiilly  this  preface,  to  lay  aside,  if 
possible,  their  prejudices  of  education,  the  erroneous  views  imbibed  from  poetical  descriptions 
and  learned  commentaries,  respecting  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  Go  not  to  Milton, 
or  the  Fathers,  but  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  let  us  from  it  read  this  important  history,  the 
foundation  of  all  true  history  of  the  natural  character  and  moral  condition  of  mankind. 

''  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

<^  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them. 

<'  And  God  blessed  them,  and  Gt)d  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  "^ 

Here  we  are  instructed  that  the  term  man  included  woman ;  the  twain  in  unity,  the  female 
being  the  complement  of  the  male,  formed  the  perfect  being  made  in  the  '^  likeness  of  God.'' 
Such  was  the  recorded  result  of  the  human  creation ;  the  particular  process  of  the  formation 
of  man  is  afterwards  described. 

''And  the  Lord  God  made  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  him  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul." — Genesis,  Chapter  IL,  ver.  7. 

The  process  of  the  creation  of  woman  is  detailed  in  the  same  chapter,  verses  18,  21,  22, 
23,  24. 

''  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone;  I  will  mdce  him  an 
help  meet  for  him. 

''  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept :  and  he  took 
one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof; 

''  And  of  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  bad  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought 
her  unto  the  man. 

''  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called 
woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man. 

^'  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife :  and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh." 

Who  can  read  this,  and  not  fail  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  care  and  preparation  in  form- 
ing woman  which  was  not  bestowed  on  man  ? 

Why  was  this  recorded,  if  not  to  teach  us  that  the  wife  was  of  finer  mould,  destined  to 
the  most  spiritual  offices, — the  heart  of  humanity,  as  her  husband  was  the  head  ?  She  was 
the  last  work  of  creation.  Every  step,  from  matter  to  man,  had  been  in  the  ascending  scale. 
Woman  was  the  crown  of  all,  —  the  last,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  best  in  those 
qualities  which  raise  human  nature  above  animal  life ;  the  link  which  pressed  nearest  towards 
the  angelic,  and  drew  its  chief  beauty  and  strength  from  the  invisible  world.f 

Men,  ay,  good  men,  hold  the  doctrine  of  woman's  inferiority,  because  St.  Paul  says  she 
was  created  ''  for  man."     Truly  she  was  made  ''  for  man,"  but  not  in  the  sense  this  text  has 

*  Genesis,  Chapter  L,  verses  26,  27,  28.  f  See  Biography  of  Eve,  page  38. 
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heretofore  been  interpreted.  She  was  not  made  to  gratify  hiB  sensual  desires,  but  to  refine 
his  human  affections,  and  elevate  his  moral  feelings.  Endowed  with  superior  beauty  of  per- 
son, and  a  o(Nrresponding  delicacy  of  mind,  her  soul  was  to  <'  help''  him  where  he  was  deficient. 
—  namely,  in  his  spiritual  nature.  She  was  made  for  him,  not  to  minister  to,  and  thus  in- 
crease his  animal  appetites,  but  to  purify  his  tastes  and  exalt  his  hopes.  She  was  made  <<  a 
help  meet  for  him''  in  Paradise ;  and  that  he  there  needed  her  help  shows  that  he  was  not 
perfect  while  standing  alone.  She  must  haye  been  more  perfect  than  he  in  those  qualities 
which  were  to  ^  help"  him.  She  had  not  his  strength  of  body  or  his  capacity  of  understand- 
ing to  grasp  the  things  of  earth ;  she  could  not  help  him  in  his  task  of  subduing  the  world ; 
she  must,  therefore,  have  been  above  him  in  her  intuitive  knowledge  of  heavenly  things ; 
and  the  <'  help"  he  needed  from  her  was  for  the  ''  inner  man."  This  will  be  shown  more 
dearly  as  we  proceed. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  I  am  not  aiming  to  controvert  the  authority  of 
the  husband,  or  the  right  of  men  to  make  laws  for  the  world  they  are  to  subdue  and  govern. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  wrangling  for  ''  woman's  rights ;"  nor  with  those 
who  are  foolishly  urging  my  sex  to  strive  for  equality  and  competition  with  men.  What  I 
seek  to  establish  is  the  Bible  doctrine,  as  I  understand  it,  that  woman  was  intended  as  the 
teacher  and  the  inspirer  for  man,  morally  speaking,  of  "  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  and 
pure,  and  of  good  report."  The  Bible  does  not  uphold  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  When 
created,  man  and  woman  were  unlike  in  three  important  respects. 

1st.  The  mode  of  their  creation  was  different. 

2d.  The  materials*  from  which  each  was  formed  were  unlike. 

3d.  The  functions  for  which  each  was  designed  were  dissimilar. 

They  were  never  equal ;  they  were  one ;  one  in  flesh  and  bones ;  one  in  the  harmony  of 
their  wills;  one  in  the  unison  of  their  souls;  one  in  their  hope  of  earthly  happiness;  one 
in  the  favour  of  God.  Thus  perfect  was  their  union  in  Eden  while  they  were  innocent.  Yet 
as  in  their  corporeal  forms  woman  was  the  most  refined  and  delicate,  so  her  spirit  (by  the 
term,  I  mean  heart,  soul,  mind,  including  all  the  affections  and  passions)  was  purer  and 
holier  than  man's.  He  was  formed  of  the  earth,  and  had  in  the  greatest  development  those 
powers  of  mind  which  are  directed  towards  objects  of  sense ;  she,  formed  from  his  flesh  and 
bones,  had  in  greatest  development  those  powers  of  mind  which  seek  the  affections.  But 
these  differences  did  not  hinder  their  union ;  such  diversities  only  served  to  enhance  the  in- 
tensity and  enlarge  the  variety  of  their  enjoyments.  It  is  not  disparity  of  intellect,  or 
di^rence  in  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  which  make  the  miseries  of  the  married  pair; 
it  is  disunion  of  hearts  and  hopes,  the  conflicts  of  passion  and  will ;  these  mar  domestic 
bliss.  There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  Eden  till  sin  entered ;  then  we  learn 
how  the  sexes  differed. 

In  the  Biography  of  Eve,  I  have  given  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  of  the  "  fall  /' 
showing  that  the  man  and  woman  were  together  when  the  serpent  tempted  her ;  and  that 
the  idea  of  her  being  but  alone  gathering  flowers  is  as  &bulous  as  the  story  of  Proserpine. 
The  Bible  says : — ^'  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it 
was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  did  eat^  and  gave  unto  her  husband  with  her;  and  he  did  eat."  Genesis,  Chap. 
IIL,  ver.  6. 

Most  commentators,  meny  of  course,  represent  woman  as  the  inferior,  and  yet  the  most 
hlamahle.  She  could  not  have  been  both.  If  man,  who  had  the  greatest  strength  of  body, 
had  also  the  greatest  wisdom  of  mind,  and  knew,  as  he  did,  that  the  serpent  was  a  deceiver, 
then  surely  man  waa  the  most  criminal.  He  should  have  restrained  or  at  least  warned 
his  wife. 

*  Chemically  tested,  their  bodily  elements  were  similar ;  like  diamond  ftrom  carbon,  woman  had 
been  formed  ftrom  man ;  yet  the  refining  process  which  increased  her  beauty  and  purity  did  not  alter 
this  elemental  identity ;  and  hence  they  were  one  in  the  flesh. 
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The  Bible,  however,  is  the  authority  to  guide  nfi  in  ancterstanding  which  was  the  guilty 
transgressor;  which  sinned  because  loving  the  things  of  earth  more  than  the  wisdom  of  QtxL 
St.  Paul  says  that — "  The  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression ;"  thereby  affirm- 
ing that  if  she  had  understood  what  was  to  follow,  she  would  not  have  disobeyed. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  words  is  made  sure  by  the  trial  of  the 
guilty  pair,  and  their  sentence  from  their  Creator,  who  knew  their  motives  and  oould  weigh 
their  sin. 

Woman  pleaded  thatshewas  deceived — '^  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.'' 

The  man  said — "  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree, 
and  I  did  eat.'' 

That  Adam  intended,  in  thus  accusing  his  wife,  covertly  to  throw  the  blame  on  Qod  for 
creating  her,  seems  probable  from  the  severity  with  which  his  sentence  is  worded.  He  is 
judged  as  though  he  was  the  seyish  criminal,  disobeying  Qod  from  sensuous  inclinations — 
<'of  the  earth,  earthy;"  — his  sin  is  so  great,  that  the  ground  is  ^< cursed  for  his  sake;"  — 
Uke  a  felon  he  is  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life;  and  his  death,  connected  with  his  origin 
from  dust,  is  set  before  him  in  the  most  humiliating  light  The  only  ray  of  hope  to  which 
he  could  turn  was  the  promise  made  to  his  wife ;  thus  showing  him  that  she  was  still  consi- 
dered worthy  of  trust,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  least  culpable.  A  corroboration  of 
this  is  found  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  serpent  or  spirit  of  Evil  which  had 
deceived  her ;  the  clause  reads  thus : — ^'  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 
Gen.  III.  6. 

Now  mark  the  words : — God  says, — "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  a$td  the  woman."  Is 
not  here  the  assurance  that  the  female  had  still  in  her  nature  the  disposition  towards  ffood, 
which  should  be  opposed  to  evil  in  this  world?  How  could  there  be  '^enmit/'  between  her 
and  the  tempter,  if  her  heart  was  wholly  corrupt?  The  conflict  with  sin  was  to  be  first 
waged  by  her  and  with  her.  How  could  this  be,  unless  she  was  then  endowed  with  the  germ 
of  divine  grace,  which,  unfolded  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  be  honoured  by  her  glorious  "  seed,"  the  Saviour,  who  would  '^  put  all  His  enemies 
under  His  feet?" 

This  '^  enmity"  between  sin  and  the  woman,  which  is  v  positively  predicted  as  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  his  conflict  with  the  powers  of  Evil,  has  never  been  noticed  by  any  writer  on 
the  Bible.  Yet  the  histoiy  of  the  world  proves  it  is  true,  that  to  degrade  and  demoraliie 
the  female  sex  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  persevering  efforts  of  false  religions,  of  bad 
governments,  and  of  wicked  men. 

The  difference  between  the  sin  of  the  man  and  that  of  the  woman,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  stood  before  their  omniscient  Judge,  may  well  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
the  sermon  of  a  learned  and  pious  clergyman,'*'  who  had  no  thought,  however,  of  this  appli- 
cation. The  text  was  from  Psalms,  CXDC.,  ver.  11.  ''Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart, 
that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee."  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  this  true  and  striking 
description  of  human  nature  occurs :  — ''  Man  is  what  the  affections  make  him.  His  body, 
in  its  physical  powers,  obeys  the  behests  of  his  heart.  Mind,  in  its  wondrous  faculties,  is 
also  moulded  by  the  same  influence.  The  Will  bows  to  the  Affections ;  the  Judgment  is 
reversed  by  its  decisions;  Beason  yields  to  its  power;  and  Conscience  even  is  taught  to  echo 
what  the  heart  desires." 

It  is  the  record  of  the  Bible  that  the  heart  of  the  woman  desired  wisdom.  Even  in  the 
act  of  disobedience  she  did  not  withdraw  her  heart  wholly  from  God.  True,  she  sinned, 
because  she  disobeyed,  or  in  other  words,  aspired  above  her  human  condition,  which  God  had 
forbidden.  Yet  her  aspirations  were  heavenward,  while  the  man  disobeyed  wilfully  and  from 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  Rector  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
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flensuoiia  motiyes;  he  had  no  &idi  in  the  tempter's  promiaes,  no  hope  of  obtaining  heavenly 
wisdom. 

Another  extract  from  this  excellent  sermon  is  impMant  as  an  illustration  of  m j  views ; 
the  preacher  tmlj  saysi — ''  The  destinies  of  life  lie  not  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  disposi- 
tions and  affections  of  man.  The  troths  of  the  Bible  brought  to  bear  upon  the  heart  will 
produce  this  change,  (regeneration ;)  nothing  else  can.  Hence,  if  God's  word  be  hid  in 
one's  heart,  it  vrill  lead  him  to  renounce  sin  and  lead  a  new  life,  following  the  commandments 
of  God.v 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  the  '<  word,"  which  after  the  '^  fall"  was  given  to  direct  the  human 
race,  is  all  contained  in  the  declaration  of  G-od  concerning  the  woman  and  her  seed ;  —  there 
was  no  other  Law  or  Go^l,  no  other  vford  of  promise,  given  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 
That  Eve  kept  this  ward  kid  in  her  heart,  is  made  sure  by  what  she  said  on  the  birth  of 
Cain :  '*  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord."  She  believed  God's  ward  ;  she  clung  to  His 
promise,  even  when  her  soul  was  pierced  with  such  sore  affliction  as  might  have  been  almost 
an  excuse  for  distrust :  ''  Ood  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Gain 
slew,"  was  her  pious  reflection,  when  Seth  was  given  her.  While  she  thus  had  the  ward  of 
Grod  hid  in  her  heart,  could  she  have  been  utterly  depraved  ? 

The  sentence  of  her  punishment  proves  also  her  comparative  innocence.  She  is  not  ac- 
cused c^  disobedience  against  Ood ;  the  word  of  hope  is  given  her  before  she  hears  her  doom ; 
and  that  doom  shows  the  possession  of  warm  sensibilities  and  fond  affections,  even  a  heart 
of  flesh.  —  ''I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception :  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
bring  forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee." 
Gen.  m.  16. 

The  human  pair  were  judged  apart ;  of  course,  they  were  severed  beings ;  they  could  be 
no  longer  one  in  the  sense  of  mutual  reliance  on  G^,  and  consciousness  of  perfect  love  to- 
wards each  other,  when  the  wife  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  her  husband.  Had  she  been 
made  inferior  to  him  in  mind^  heart,  soul,  where  would  have  been  her  punishment  ?  She 
would  naturally,  inevitably,  have  fallen  into  this  inferior  position.  But  if  her  nature  was 
more  refined,  more  spiritual,  a  nearer  assimilation  with  the  angelic,  and  therefore  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  human,  then  to  be  subjected  to  the  coarser,  earthlier,  more  sen- 
suous nature  of  man,  would  be  a  sad  and  humiliating  lot  Much  did  she  need  the  gracious 
ward  she  had  received  and  could  keep  "  hid  in  her  heart,"  that  her  s^ed  should  at  last  triumph 
over  the.  tempter  who  had  wrought  her  woe ;  and  that  although  she  must  bear  oppression  and 
endure  sorrow,  yet  she  should  not  fall  into  the  utter  depths  of  sin ; '  there  should  be  '^^  enmity" 
betweei^  her  nature  and  the  spirit  of  Evil.  Moreover,  that  she  did,  at  first,  hold  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  earth  in  equal  trust  with  man,  is  as  surely  true  as  that,  after  the  ^^fali,"  her 
husband  was  appointed  to  ''  rule  over"  her.  God  gave  them  joint  dominion  y^  but  she  bad 
sought  to  be  wise  above  her  human  condition ;  by  his  door,  sin  had  entered  Eden ;  the  effect 
of  sin  was  to  separate  the  creature  from  the  Creator;  the  earthly  triumphed  over  the  hea- 
venly, the  sensual  over  the  moral ',  man  would  rule ;  and  that  woman,  with  the  word  hid  in 
her  heart,  was  subjected  to  him,  could  not  separate  her  happiness  from  his,  but  must  work 
out  the  moral  sense  of  her  sex  through  the  physical  strength  of  his,  was  the  only  way  of 
improvement,  of  salvation  for  the  race. 

This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that^  when  banished  from  Eden,  man  was  ordained 
to  become  the  Worker  or  Provider ;  the  Protector  ;  and  the  Lawgiver, 

Woman  was  to  be  the  Preserver ;  the  Teacher  or  hupirer  ;  and  the  Exemplar, 

Had  each  performed  the  part  assigned,  in  love,  and  fiiith,  and  truth,  the  world  would  have 
become  an  Eden  to  the  human  family ;  but  sin  was  with  them,  to  poison  their  happiness, 
divide  their  hopes,  and  corrupt  their  inclinations.  This  declension  would,  if  my  views  are 
true,  naturally  begin  on  the  part  of  the  man.     The  Bible  shows,  by  the  record  of  the  first 

*  See  Genesis,  Chap  I.,  Terse  28. 
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murder,  that-  it  did  so  begin,  and  thus  it  continued ;  the  more  he  exercised  his  physical 
strength  and  cultivated  his  intellectual  powers,  directiDg  these,  as  in  a  state  of  nature  he 
always  has  done,  for  selfish  ends,  earlhiBardy  the  less  he  appreciated  the  delicate  sensibilities 
of  the  companion  God  had  given  him,  whose  excellence  was  in  the  purifying  power  she 
should  have  held  over  his  grosser  passions.  But  he  hated  the  true  and  the  good,  when 
these  checked  his  animal  propensities,  and  only  prized  the  beautiful  in  woman's  outward 
form,  because  it  ministered  to  his  sensual  desires.  He  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  understand 
that  her  mission  was  to  help  him  in  his  spiritual  nature,  his  warfiu*e  with  sin ;  and  so  he  forced 
her  to  become  the  slave  of  his  power  or  the  toy  of  his  lusts.  Woman  was  compelled  to 
yield;  but  her  nature  had  an  innate  spiritual  strength  he  could  not  wholly  overcome.  There 
was  for  her  no  resource  but  in  this  superior  subtlety  of  her  moral  sense ;  she  could  not  resist 
his  stronger  arm,  but  she  could  turn  his  passions  against  each  other,  and  against  himself. 
She  did  this.  *Delilah  and  Sampson  are  illustrations  of  these  truths.  And  thus  the  sexes, 
being  in  this  false  position,  continued  to  corrupt  each  other  more  and  more  during  the  four 
thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

It  was  not  to  exhibit  the  great  deeds  of  my  sex,  as  the  world  understands  greatness,  that 
I  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  this  Record  of  celebrated  Women.  Viewed  in  the  light, 
or  rather  shadow  of  earthly  value,  the  female  sex  has  done  little  worthy  of  fame,  little  to 
advance  the  material  interests  of  society,  or  build  up  the  renown  of  nations.  But  I  venture 
to  assert  that,  in  the  moral  progress  of  mankind,  woman  has  been  God's  most  efficient  agent, 
the  co-worker  with  His  Providence,  in  those  remarkable  events  which  have  changed  the  fate 
of  nations,  brought  light  out  of  darkness,  and  given  impulse  and  direction  to  the  souls  of 
men,  when  these  sought  to  advance  the  cause  of  righteousness. 

In  order  to  give  more  clearness  to  my  views,  I  have  divided  the  work  into  eras,  or  por- 
tions of  time,  so  that  the  progress  of  woman  and  her  influence  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

Era  First  includes  the  forty  centuries  from  the  creation  to  the  Messiah's  advent.  During 
all  this  time,  the  female  sex  had  only  their  natural  gifts  of  a  lovelier  organization  of  form, 
and  a  purer  moral  sense,  to  aid  them  in  the  struggle  with  sin  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  brute  strength,  and  human  understanding  of  men.*}* 

*  See  page  36. 

f  What  this  struggle  was,  and  how  the  **  enmity"  of  the  '*  serpent,"  or  wicked  men  who  represent 
the  devil  on  earth,  was  manifested  towards  the  "  woman,"  may  be  inferred  from  the  present  condition 
of  the  female  sex  among  heathen  nations.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson  gives  the  following  account ;  no  one 
wlio  has  visited  India,  or  read  its  history,  will  question  her  accuracy. 

**  In  Bengal  and  Hindostan,  the  females,  in  the  higher  classes,  are  excluded  from  the  society  of 
men.  At  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  they  are  married  by  their  parents  to  children  of  their  own 
rank  in  society.  On  these  occasions,  all  the  parade  and  splendour  possible  are  exhibited ;  they  are 
then  conducted  to  their  father's  abode,  not  to  be  educated,  not  to  prepare  for  the  performance  of 
duties  incumbent  on  wives  and  mothers,  but  to  drag  out  the  usual  period  allotted  in  listless  idleness, 
in  mental  torpor.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen,  they  are  demanded  by  their  husbands, 
te  iffiioee  home  they  are  removed,  where  again  confinement  is  their  lot.  No  social  intercourse  is 
allowed  to  cheer  their  gloomy  hours ;  nor  have  they  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  they  are  viewed, 
even  by  their. husbands,  in  the  light  of  companions.  So  far  from  receiving  those  delicate  attentions 
which  render  happy  the  conjugal  state,  and  which  distinguish  civilized  from  heathen  nations,  the  wife 
receives  the  appellation  of  my  servant^  or  my  dog^  and  is  allowed  to  partake  of  what  her  lordly  husband 
is  pleased  to  give  at  the  conclusion  of  his  repast !  In  this  secluded,  degraded  situation,  females  in 
India  receive  no  instruction;  consequently,  they  are  wholly  uninformed  of  an  eternal  state.  No 
wonder  mothers  consider  female  existence  a  curse ;  hence  their  desire  to  destroy  their  female  offspring, 
and  to  bum  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands.  This  last  circumstance  might 
imply  some  attachment,  were  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  the  disgrace  of  a  woman  who  refuses  to 
burn  with  the  corpse  of  her.  husband  is  such,  that  her  nearest  relations  would  refuse  her  a  morsel  of 
rice  to  prevent  her  starvation." 

Another  dreadful  picture  of  the  "  enmity"  of  sin  or  wicked  men  to  the  "  woman,"  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Jarvis,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands."  He  had  been  a  resident  there, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people.     He  says : — **  Oppressive  as 
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Era  Second  includes  the  ^ime  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1500.  Woman  had 
now  the  aid  of  the  blessed  Gospel,  which  seems  given  purposely  to  develop  her  powers  and 
sanction  her  influence.  And  that  the  laws  Christ  enjoined  on  his  followers  are  pre-eminently 
favourable  to  the  development  of  her  faculties,  while  they  repress  or  denounce  the  peculiar 
characteristics  usually  called  manly j  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  her  nature  was  the  best. 
We  can  trace  the  effect  of  Christianity  everywhere  by  its  tendency  to  elevate  woman ;  that 
is,  ^ve  her  that  rightful  place  of  honour  which  makes  her ^^  the  glory  of  the  man;"  and 
through  the  reaction  of  her  purifying  influence  on  her  husband  and  children  we  trace  the 
gradual  improvement  of  society. 

Era  Third  contains  sketches  of  the  eminent  women  who  have  lived  and  died  since  the 
year  1500.  These  were  favoured  with  another  great  advantage.  The  Gospel  had  emanci- 
pated the  soul  of  woman ;  the  invention  of  printing  gave  freedom  to  her  mind.  Instead  of 
the  ignorance  in  which,  like  slaves,  the  sex  had  been  kept,  the  cultivated  intellect  and  supe- 
rior manual  ingenuity  of  their  rulers  were  now  made  to  contribute  to  their  rapid  advancement. 
The  results  of  this  mental  cultivation  on  the  female  character  are  most  cheering.  The  philo- 
sopher, seeking  to  disseminate  truth ;  the  philanthropist,  eager  to  do  good ;  the  patriot,  aiming 
to  exalt  his  country;  the  Christian,  in  earnest  to  promote  his  religion;  will  each  and  all  find 
in  educated  woman,  as  the  Bible  represents  her  mission,  and  this  Record  shows  her  influence 
and  her  works,  their  best  earthly  helper,  counsellor,  encourager  and  exemplar. 

Era  Fourth  is  devoted  to  the  living,  who  are  already  known  by  their  writings.  A  new 
element  of  improvement,  now  in  course  of  rapid  development,  is  destined  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful effect  on  the  female  mind  and  character.  This  element  is  individual  liberty,  secured  by 
constitutional  laws.  Such  freedom  gives  all  the  true  light  and  life  nations  derive  from 
the  Word  of  God,  because  this  liberty  is  of  the  Bible ;  and  only  where  religious  freedom 
and  civil  liberty  have  made  some  progress,  is  the  Bible  permitted  to  be  freely  read. 

The  Bible  is  woman's  Magna  Charta ;  in  it  is  set  forth  her  duties  and  her  destiny.  Allow 
me  to  request  those  who  desire  to  learn  what  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  female  sex, 

were  the  laws  to  the  men,  they  were  far  more  so  npon  the  women.  Their  sex  was  but  an  additional, 
motive  for  insult  and  tyranny.  The  right  of  blood  gave  to  the  highest  female  the  power  to  rule ;  but 
she,  equally  with  the  humblest  dependent,  was  subject  to  the  iron  law  of  the  "  tabus."  Neither  oould 
eat  with  men ;  their  houses  and  their  labours  were  distinct ;  their  aliment  was  separately  prepared. 
A  female  child  from  birth  to  death  was  allowed  no  food  that  had  touched  its  father's  dish.  The  choicest 
of  animal  and.  vegetable  products  were  reserved  for  the  male  child ;  for  the  female,  the  poorest ;  and" 
the  use  of  many  kinds,  such  as  pork,  turtle,  shark,  bananas,  and  cocoanut,  were  altogether  interdicted. 
Whatever  was  savoury  or  pleasant,  man  reserved  for  his  own  palate ;  while  woman  was  made  bitterly 
to  feel  her  sexual  degradation.  When  young  and  beautiful,  a  victim  of  sensuality ;  when  old  and 
useless,  of  brutality." 

Nor  is  this  **  enmity"  of  sin  to  the  **  woman^'  confined  to  heathen  nations.  Everywhere  among 
those  called  Christians,  are  wicked  men,  "  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,"  to  use  the  apostle's  words,  who 
strive  to  degrade  and  pollute  woman.  An  account  in  this  same  '*  History"  shows  the  worse  than 
brute  wickedness  of  the  commanders  of  vessels  touching  at  the  Islands.  These  fiends  in  human 
shape  strove  to  reintroduce  the  licentiousness  which  had  prevailed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries,  and  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity ;  and  there  was  exhibited  a  complete 
picture  of  the  **  enmity"  of  the  **  serpent"  or  sin  to  the  '*  woman,"  (that  is,  to  her  moral  influence, 
for  she  can  have  none  when  becoming  a  slave  to  the  lasts  of  man,)  and  also  of  the  <*  enmity"  of  Am 
teed  or  teicked  men  to  her  teed,  or  Chrietian  men.  The  officers  of  these  vessels  were  Englishmen  and 
Americans — one*  was  an  officer  in  the  American  navy ;  and  these  men,  brought  up  in  Christian  com- 
munities, were  not  ashamed  to  allow  their  sailors  to  menaoe  and  attack  the  missionaries,  who  pre- 
vented them  from  obtaining  their  victims. 

*  See  Jarvis's  **  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  pp.  26^-4-6.  Also,  Tracy's  **  History  of  Mis- 
sions," p.  184,  for  the  name  of  this  miserable  man.  I  will  not  stain  the  pages  of  this  work  with  the 
relation  of  the  conduct  of  one  who  disgraced  the  American  flag,  by  using  the  power  it  gave  him  for 
the  pollution  of  woman,  and  degraded  the  mother  who  bore  him,  by  his  **  enmity"  to  the  moral  purity 
of  her  sex. 
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to  read  oarefdlly  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  then  every  portion  connected  with 
the  histories  of  the  Bible  Women,*  named  in  this  Record.  And  there  is  one  chapter  in  the 
New  Testament  particularly  important  in  its  bearing  on  this  subject;  I  allude  to  I.  Corin- 
thians, Chapter  XI.,  verses  from  the  1st  to  the  16th.  This  chapter  has  never,  in  my  opinion, 
been  rightly  understood.  It  contains  the  first  eKposition  of  St.  Paul  on  what  is  now  fami- 
liarly termed  "  the  woman  question,"  or  her  right  to  equal  privileges  with  man,  in  the  fiunily, 
the  church,  and  the  state.  Lathis  chapter,  and  subsequently  in  others,  the  apostle  gives  his 
opinions,  which  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  man's  supremacy  consider  as  settling  the 
question  entirely  in  their  favour;  while  the  champion  of  ^^  Woman's  Rights"  always  shirks 
the  decisions  of  St.  Paul,  seemingly  inclined  to  reject  his  authority,  and  even  deny  the  truth 
of  divine  revelation,  rather  than  submit  to  the  clear  letter  of  instruction  in  duties  the  apostle 
sets  forth. 

But  I  believe  his  teachings  were  the  result  of  divine  inspiration ;  that  every  command  he 
gave  was  not  only  binding  on  the  men  and  women  of  his  day,  but  will  continue  to  be  the 
law  of  the  true  church  till  the  end  of  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  word  expunged,  a  rule 
altered,  nor  a  command  evaded.  What  I  desire  is  to  have  the  meaning  of  St:  Paul  rightly 
understood.  It  appears  to  me  this  has  never  been ;  therefore  I  trust  those  who  make  the 
Bible  their  study,  wise  theologians  and  learned  commentators,  will  pardon  my  attempt  to 
show  the  true  interpretation. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  apostle,  we  must  find  out  the  doctrine  he  sought  to  establish 
and  illustrate ;  which  was,  as  I  read  the  chapter,  (Cor.  I.  XI.,)  the  same  Gkxl  revealed  when 
declaring  to  the  serpent — '^  /  mil  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  tooman"  What  can  this 
declaration  mean,  if  it  does  not  imply  that  the  female  sex  held  the  moral  lever  of  the  world  ? 
The  apostle  teaches  the  same  doctrine.     Let  us  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  enforces  it 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  female  sex  was  included  in  the  covenant  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  male  only,  because  the  duties  of  religion  or  worship  were  ceremonial ;  and 
therefore,  as  works,  belonged  to  the  province  of  men.  That  they  had  all  the  outward  offices 
of  reli^on  assigned  to  them,  shows  they  were  fiurthcr  from  GKxi  than  women  were.  Of  two 
children,  let  one  be  naturally  strong,  stubborn,  selfish,  smful ;  the  other  delicate,  docile,  dis- 
interested, devout;  —  would  not  a  good  and  wise  Father  be  most  concerned  for  the  worst 
child;  take  most  care  in  his  training;  set  him  tasks  to  perform,  to  keep  his  duties  in  remem- 
brance, and  prove  his  zeal  7  Even  thus  has  God  dealt;  the  Hebrew  men  were  appointed  to 
perform  aU  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law,  while  the  women  kept  its  word  hid  in  .their  hearts, 
and  did  not  require  to  ^'  go  up  three  times  each  year  to  Jerusalem,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord," 
in  order  to  prove  they  worshipped  the  true  God.  But  when  the  €k)spel  was  revealed,  ite 
spiritual  worship  harmonized  with  woman's  nature,  and  she  made  public  profession  of  her 
faith  in  Christ.  It  was  natural  that  some  of  the  female  converts,  in  their  devoted  zeal, 
should  think  they  had  now  the  right  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the  truth ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  such  pretension  by  them  or  their  male  friends  on  their  behalf,  that  the 
apostle's  remarks  and  rules  were  required.     He  begins  by  reasserting  the  law  of  God,  as 

*  Eye,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Jochebed,  Deborah,  Hannah,  Huldah,  and  others,  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  Anna,  Elizabeth,  Mary  of  Nazareth,  and  others,  from  the  New  Testament.  He  will  find  the  He- 
brew woman  was  the  chosen  agent  of  the  moral  proyidences  of  God  to  that  nation,  from  the  time 
the  Sayionr  was  promised  to  Eye,  till  this  her  "  seed"  appeared ;  and  further,  that  to  woman  the 
Saviour  revealed  first,  and  in  the  dearest  manner,  his  spiritoal  mission. 

Then  torn  to  the  history  of  heathen  nations,  and  see  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  female  sex, 
where  the  "  enmity**  of  men,  in  their  natural  state,  is  acted  out  against  moral  goodness ;  and,  of 
oonrse,  they  yalue  woman  only  as  she  ministers  to  their  sensuous  desires  and  sensual  lusts.  They 
will  allow  no  manifestation  of  mental  or  moral  power  in  her ;  she  is  bound  down  in  chains  of  sendle 
ignorance.  Yet  God  reyealed  to  these  poor  oppressed  women  His  trutiii,  and  chose  them  as  His  agents. 
Bahab  and  Ruth  were  called  to  saye  from  utter  extermination  the  stock  of  those  wicked  nations  God 
would  destroy.  Throuj^  the  female  line,  as  the  purest  and  best,  the  Gentiles  were  made  progenitors 
of  Christ)  and  heirs  of  his  Gospel. 
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dedaied  to  Eye,  that  man  should  rvle,  and  woman's  lot  was  sabmission.  He  does  not,  in 
this  chapter,  forbid  her  to  teach  publicly,  but  rather  seems  to  &Tonr  it,  by  giving  directions 
how  she  should  be  apparelled  for  such  a  vocation ;  yet  as  he  afterwards  absolutely  forbids 
her,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  these  directions  were  only  preliminary  to  his  final  decision. 
As  Grod  gave  him  light^  he  declared  the  will  of  Qad.*  But  in  these  directions  concerning 
her  apparel,  he  reyeals  most  surely  and  clearly  the  high  spiritual  office  of  woman.  She  muil 
not  uncover  her  head ;  while  man  is  commanded  to  uncover  his.  Is  it  not  the  privilege  of 
the  superior  to  remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  inferior  f    The  passage  reads  thus : — 

Verse  sevenih,  —  ^'  For  a  man  indeed  ought  not  to  cover  his  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the 
image  and  gloiy  of  Qod :  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.'' 

That  is,  man  represents  in  the  government  of  the  world  the  authority  of  Qod,  and  also 
His  creative  power,  so  to  speak,  in  bringing,  by  industry  and  art,  order  out  of  confusion,  and 
restoring  earth  to  its  pristine  fruitfiilness;  while  woman,  representing  the  moral  power  and 
personal  beauty  of  humanity,  ''is  the  glory  of  the  man."  He  wears  the  crown  of  gold,  but 
she  is  the  pure  diamond  which  makes  the  crown  glorious.  This  will  be  more  clearly  ex* 
plained  soon. 

Verse  eighth. — ''  For  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman;  but  the  woman  of  the  man." 

True ;  the  man  was  from  the  ''  dust  of  the  ground ;"  therefore  her  origin  from  ''  his  flesh 
and  bones"  must  have  been  more  pure  and  delicate  than  his. 

Verse  ninih.  — ''  Neither  ?ras  the  man  created  for  the  woman ;  but  the  woman  for  the 
man."    • 

This  proves  inconteetibly  the  more  perfect  nature  of  the  woman ;  she  was  needed  to  make 
the  man  perfect ;  help  him  to  sustain  his  part  in  Paradise ;  and  be  his  ''  glory"  when  he 
should  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Verse  tenth,  — ''  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head,  because  of 
the  angels." 

Theologians  and  commentators  have  sought  in  vain  the  solution  of  this  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle ;  yet  it  is  the  key-stone  of  his  doctrine,  and  upholds  the  whole  structure 
of  divine  truth.  What,  then,  does  St.  Paul  mean,  when  he  says — ''The  woman  ought  to 
have  power  on  her  head,  because  of  the  angels  ?"  He  is  declaring  that  woman  represents  to 
the  angels  who  "  minister  to  the  saints,"  and  watch  around  every  place  where  the  true  Gkxi 
is  worshipped,  the  moral  nature  of  humanity,  created  at  first  in  the  "likeness  of  Gk)d;"  and 
which,  when  redeemed  from  sin  and  clothed  with  immortality,  is  destined  to  rise  superior  to 
angelic  nature. 

That  the  redeemed  are  "  to  judge  angels,"  to  "  become  heirs  of  Gtod,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ,"'!'  is  positively  declared.  The  Saviour  had  derived  his  human  nature  from 
woman,  his  human  soul  from  her  soul ;  his  exhibitions  of  human  passions,  feelings,  senti- 
ments, were  such  as  woman  most  naturally  exhibits ;  all  the  Christian  virtues  are  congenial 
to  the  feminine  character.  Did  not  the  Son  of  Ood  veil  his  divinity  in  the  most  perfect  na- 
ture of  humanity  ?  That  He  came  in  the  form  of  man,  was  necessary  to  draw  men  to  Him ; 
they  are  beings  of  sense,  of  outward  observance,  of  authority  and  law.  They  require  to 
have  works  to  perform  in  order  to  train  them  for  his  kingdom.  The  angels  could  not  see  in 
man,  whose  life  was  in  the  outer  world,  a  type  of  the  spiritual  purity  which,  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  should  become  superior  to  the  heavenly  intelligences.  But  woman, 
permitted  to  appear  even  in  the  house  of  God  with  her  head  covered,  bearing  in  humble 
silence  a  glory  which  made  "the  glory  of  the  man,"  not  obliged  to  struggle  for  dominion 
over  earth,  but  cultivating  the  sweet,  charitaes  of  home,  and  all  those  tender,  spiritual  affec- 
tions which  elevate  the  human  above  animal  nature,  on  her  meek  head  the  angels  beheld 
the  "jwwer"  which  woidd  become,  in  its  development,  "above  angels."    Therefore,  on  every 

*  See  I.  Corinthians,  XIV.,  84,  35 ;  also,  Tim.  II.,  11,  12. 
t  See  Cor.  VI.  3 ;  and  Roto.  VIII.  17. 
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Sabbath,  in  every  place  where  the  Christian's  God  is  worshipped,  and  men  bow  with  heads 
nncovered,  while  women  are  permitted  to  wear  covering  on  their  heads,  the  superior  moral 
purity  of  the  female  sex  is  proclaimed  as  by  a  voice  ^m  heaven.  Angels  are  witnesses  that 
^^  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man." 

This  glory  she  would  forfeit,  should  she  attempt  "  to  usurp  authority  over  him."  And 
while  the  wife  is  commanded  to  reverence  and  obey  her  husband,  is  he  not  the  superior  ? 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world  he  is,  because  he  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  family ; 
but  the  tenure  of  his  office  proves  her  superior  moral  endowments.  The  wife  must  reverence 
and  obey  her  husband,  because  ''  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body;"* — that  is,  the  worker  or 
provider,  the  protector,  and  the  lawgiver.  He  has  been  placed  in  this  office  by  God ;  every 
office  so  given  demands  obedience  and  reverence ;  and  the  wife  should^  unhesitatingly,  submit 
to  this  law. 

But  the  command  to  men  is -^''Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the 
church,  and  gave  himself  for  it"  Now,  love  is  always  called  forth  by  qualities  of  character 
in  the  being  beloved,  while  reverence  and  obedience  may  belong  to  the  external  condition 
only.  , 

We  are  commanded  to  "love  Gk)d,"  while  we  are  only  "  to  honour  the  king."  Through- 
out the  Bible,  the  injunction  "to  love"  always  directs  the  heart,  morally  speaking,  towards 
the  good;  lifts  up  the  soul  towards  an  object  above  it;  draws  the  mind  to  contemplate  a 
being  more  perfect  than  itself.  It  is  the  word  always  used  to  designate  the  homage  men  owe 
to  Grod.  There  is  in  the  Bible  only  one  single  application  of  the  word  reverence  to  the 
feelings  men  should  cultivate  towards  God;  this  occurs  in  Hebrews,  Chap.  XII.,  ver.  28, 
where  the  apostle  is  enforcing  the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  chast^nings  of  God  as  to  a 
Father;  the  term  reverence,  as  there  applied,  savours  more  of  human  than  of  heavenly 
things.  Invariably  it  is  love  God  requires  of  his  creatures ;  love,  called  forth  by  the  con- 
templation of  His  holy  attributes ;  /4we  elevating  the  nature  of  the  one  who  entertains  it 
towards  a  higher  nature.  Love  is  then  a  purifying  process,  an  emotion  directed  towards  a 
better  object;  and  God,  by  commanding  husbands  to  love  their  wives,  has  set  his  seal  to  this 
doctrine — ^that  women  are  holier  than  men.  The  world  also  bears  witness  to  the  doctrine ; 
for,  of  all  the  sinful  deeds  done  on  earth,  nine-tenths  are  committed  by  men,  or  caused  by 
their  wickedness. 

The  church  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ  are  women. 

Men  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  there  is  not  a  man,  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  who  would  dare  lay  open  before  woman  the  scenes  of 
iniquity  which  he  has  witnessed  or  in  which  he  has  participated.  He  feels,  as  he  enters  the 
presence  of  a  virtuous  woman,  a  moral  restraint  which  he  does  not  feel  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  holy  man.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  he  must  be  abroad  in  the  world,  which  is  full  of 
temptations  to  vice,  while  she  can  live  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  home.  What  makes  the 
world  a  sink  of  iniquity,  but  the  wickedness  of  man  ?  What  makes  the  home  a  place  of 
safety,  but  the  innocence — comparatively  speaking— of  woman?  Even. when  woman  sins,  it 
is  because  she  is  "deceived"  by  the  tempter;  not  that  she  loves  iniquity.  The  Saviour's 
stem  rebuke  to  those  who  brought  before  him  the  woman  "taken  in  adultery,"  is  a  proof  in 
point.  Deeply  he  drove  the  dagger  of  self-accusation  into  the  heart  of  every  accuser ;  and 
as  their  violated  vows,  wicked  devices,  and  brutal  lusts,  rose  like  dark  and  foul  spectres 
before  them,  how  like  branded  felons  they  staggered  and  slunk  away,  priest  and  ruler,  pha- 
risee  and  publican,  from  the  holy  light  of  truth  Ho  had  opened  before  them !  And  thus  it 
will  break  upon  many  men  who  hold  themselves  righteous,  at  the  last  day)  when  the  secrets 
of  their  wickedness  are  discovered,  and  the  "  enmity"  they  have  dared  act  out  against  the 
moral  purity  of  the  woman  will  be  shown  as  the-  sin  next  in  enormity  to  their  rejection  of 
her  seed  / 

*  See  Ephesians,  Chap.  V. ;  Terses,  firom  22  to  88. 
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Bat  the  woman,  the  poor,  feeble,  fallen  woman,  who  no  sooner  heard  her  Saviour's  voice 
than  she  confessed  him— called  him  ^'  Lord" — how  kind  was  the  word  of  Jesos  to  her !  He 
knew  her  dependent  condition,  her  wrongs,  her  temptations,  her  sorrows,  her  repentance.  He 
did  not  condemn  her,  while  condemning  the  sin.  In  judging  between  the  sexes,  he  has  lefk 
this  record,  that  man  is  the  greatest  sinner;  and  hence  Christian  lawgivers  should  take  warn- 
ing and  example,  restrain  their  own  passions,  and  make  laws  to  punish  their  own  sex  3  while 
carefully  protecting  the  honour,  safety,  and  happiness  of  women. 

I  anticipate  the  time  when  wis^  and  good  men  will  consider  this  subject  of  providing  for 
the  well-being  of  the  female  sex  as  their  most  important  earthly  duty.  Hitherto  the  mass 
of  men  in  Christian  countries  may  be  said  to  be  at  ''  enmity"  with  any  improvement  of 
women  that  does  not  gratify  their  own  sensuous  propensities.  Women  are  free  to  adorn  their 
persons ;  but  if  they  seek  to  cultivate  their  minds,  it  is  treason  against  the  prerogative  of 
man.  The  source  from  whence  this  jealousy  of  female  intelligence  springs,  is  not  fear  that 
the  sex  will  excel  in  learning;  it  is  hatred  of  the  moral  influence  the  sex  would  wield,  were 
they  better  instructed.  Sensuality  and  selfishness  always  dread  enlightened  women.  Charles 
II.  wanted  none  but  pretty  fools  around  him ;  and  Napoleon  was  more  afraid  of  Madame 
de  Stael  than  of  a  regiment  of  armed  foes.  An  obtuseness  of  the  moral  sense,  even  in  good 
men,  has  prevented  them  from  perceiving  the  capacity  of  the  female  sex  to  aid  the  cause  of 
human  improvement.  What  but  this  torpor  of  soul  could  have  kept  the  Christian  world 
from  reading  aright  this  declaration  of  Ood  —  that  there  should  be  ''  enmity"  between  sin 
and  the  woman  ?  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  every  eminently  great  man  owes  his 
talents  as  well  as  virtues  to  his  mother;  yet  still  to  cast  contempt  on  female  intellect  has 
been  and  is  the  fashion  with  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom. 

Can  a  stream  rise  higher  than  its  fountain ;  or  a  weak  root  nourish  a  lofty  tree ;  or  a  light 
bum  clear  unless  fed  with  pure  oil  ?  Thus  the  genius  and  the  goodness  of  the  mother  are 
manifested  through  her  sons,  while  unmindful  of  the  source  from  whence  this  higher 
standard  of  humanity  is  derived,  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  advantages  of  education  are 
conferred  on  man.  Some  of  my  own  sex,  feeling  the  injustice  of  these  things,  are  seeking 
to  "  emancipate"  themselves,  and  contending  for  the  right  of  entering  the  arena  of  business 
and  public  life  equally  with  men.  The  attempt  will  never  succeed.  Thanks  be  to  heaven, 
woman  cannot  put  off  the  moral  delicacy  of  her  nature.  Could  she  do  so,  it  would  be  as  if 
Yenus,  leaving  her  sweet  office  of  shining  the  morning  and  the  evening  star,  should  become 
a  fiery  comet,  and  rush  through  the  sky,  bringing  dismay  with  her  light,  and  causing  a  deeper 
darkness  as  she  passed  away.  The  first  woman  lefl  to  her  daughters  one  duty  to  perform, 
because  it  was  imposed  by  God, —  the  obedience  of  each  wife  to  her  own  husband ;  and  she 
left  also  the  holy  privilege  which  motherhood  gives  over  childhood,  and  the  high  honour  of  a 
human  nature  akin  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  with  the  privileges  we  must  take  the  position  of  women ;  leave  the  work  of  the  world 
and  its  reward,  the  government  thereof,  to  men ;  our  task  is  to  fit  them  for  their  office,  and 
inspire  them  to  perform  it  in  righteousness.  Nor  is  female  influence,  though  hidden  from  the 
public  eye,  of  small  importance.  The  most  mighty  agent  in  the  material  world  is  least 
known.  The  sun  is  brilliant  and  powerful,  giving  light  and  heat  to  our  planetary  system ; 
all  eyes  may  see  his  glory,  all  nature  bask  in  his  beams ;  —  but  the  mightier  influence  of 
gravitation,  which  binds  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  with  our  planet,  .controls  the  universe,  and 
reaches  —  perehance  —  to  the  throne  of  Ood;  who  has  seen  gravitation,  or  can  estimate  its 
power  ? 

Thus  it  is  in  the  moral  world.  The  forms  of  religion  and  the  force  of  laws,  which  men 
make  and  administer  with  pomp  and  observance,  impose  on  the  imagination,  and  may  regu- 
late the  conduct;  but  how  feeble  are  these  to  touch  the  heart  and  improve  the  character  of 
mankind,  compared  with  the  unseen  spiritual  influence  which  the  loving  deeds  and  kind 
words  of  pious  Christian  women  possess  I 

The  Record  I  have  prepared  will  show  these  things;  and  will,  moreover,  bring  to  light 
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one  oQiious  fiict,  neyer  before,  I  believe,  notioed,  but  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  female 
was  never  formed,  had  she  remained  in  innocence,  to  take  an  eqnal  share  in  the  work  of 
Eden.  Setting  aside  her  delicacy  of  organization,  woman  has  veiy  little  of  that  kind  of 
genius  termed  mechanical  or  inventive.  Among  these  hundreds  of  celebrated  ladies,  not 
one  has  ever  made  herself  fiunons  by  great  discoveries  in  physical  sdence,  or  by  any  wonder^ 
fill  invention  in  the  arts.  Nor  is  it  the  lack  of  learning  which  has  caused  this  uniform  lack 
of  constructive  talent.  Many  ignorant  men  have  studied  out  and  made  ourioos  inventions 
of  mechanical  skill;  women  never.  I  am  constrained  to  say,  I  do  not  believe  a  woman  ever 
would  have  invented  the  compass,  the  printing-press,  the  steam-engine,  or  even  a  time-piece. 
Seeking  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  female,  I  have  studied 
the  Bible,  history,  philosophy,  and  life ;  my  position  and  pursuits  have  fiivoured  the  research ; 
I  believe  I  have  found  the  cause ;  but  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  sexual  equality  will  be 
no  doubt  shocked  to  hear  that  I  am  convinced  the  difference  between  the  constructive  genius 
of  man  and  woman  is  the  result  of  an  organic  difference  in  the  operations  of  their  minds. 
That  she  reasons  intuitively,  or  by  inspiration,  while  he  must  plod  through  a  reguhir  sequence 
of  logical  arguments,  is  admitted  by  all  writers  on  mental  philosophy ;  but  there  is  another 
difference  which  has  not  been  noticed.  Woman  never  applies  her  intuitive  reasoning  to  me- 
chanical pursuits.  It  is  the  world  of  life,  not  of  things,  which  she  inhabits.  Man  models 
the  world  of  matter.  These  manifestations  are  precisely  such  as  would  result  from  the 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  sexes,  as  I  have  described  them  in  Adam  and  Eve.  And 
also  we  here  find  the  perfect  solution  of  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  that  man  '<  is  the  image 
and  glory  of  God;  but  the  woman  is  the  gloiy  of  the  man."  —  An  image  is  something  visi- 
ble ;  the  glory  of  God  which  men  see,  is  in  the  things  He  has  created ;  consequently,  to 
create  is  to  show  forth,  or  be  the  ^^  glory  of  God."  Man  is  the  maker  or  creator  on  earth  : 
true,  he  cannot  absolutely  make  or  create  a  particle  of  matter;  but  he  can,  by  new  combina- 
tioDS,  create  innumerable  differences  in  the  particles  of  matter ;  and  make,  apparently,  new 
elements  and  new  things.     He,  therefore,  represents  on  earth  the  Creator's  glory. 

But  to  create  is  not  man's  greatest  glory;  it  is  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The 
manifestation  of  this  worship  is  moral  goodness.  Woman  cannot  create  or  make,  like  man ; 
but,  better  than  he^  she  worships  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  thus,  showing  forth  the 
beauty  of  moral  goodness,  becomes  ''  the  glory  of  the  man." 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  those  who  are  seeking  to  elevate  women  through  industrial  pur- 
suits and  competition  with  men  in  the  arts,  will  never  succeed.  The  wife  cannot  work  with 
materials  of  earth;  build  up  cities;  mould  marble  forms;  or  discover  new  mechanical  inven* 
tions,  to  aid  physical  improvement  She  has  a  better,  a  holier  vocation.  She  works  iu  the 
elements  of  human  nature;  her  orders  of  architecture  are  formed  in  the  soul; — Obedienoey 
Temperance,  Truth,  Love,  Piety, — these  she  must  build  up  in  the  character  of  her  children; 
often,  too,  she  is  called  to  repair  the  ravages  and  beautify  the  waste  places  which  sin,  care, 
and  the  desolating  storms  of  life,  leave  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  husband  she  reverences 
and  obeys.  This  task  she  should  perform  fiuthfully,  but  with  humility ;  remembering  that 
it  was  for  woman's  sake  Eden  was  forfeited,  because  Adam  loved  his  wife  more  than  his 
Creator;  and  that  man's  nature  has  to  contend  with  a  degree  of  depravity  into  which  the 
female,  by  the  grace  of  God,  has  never  descended.  Tes,  the  wife  should  be  humble.  She 
ts  dependent  on  her  husband  for  the  position  she  holds  in  society;  she  must  rely  on  him  for 
protection  and  support  She  should  look  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  her  earthly  gnaidiani 
the  '^  saviour  of  the  body,"  and  be  obedient.  Does  any  wife  say  her  husband  is  not  worthy 
of  this  honour  I  Then  render  it  to  the  office  with  which  God  has  invested,  him  as  head  of 
the  &mily ;  but  use  your  privilege  of  motherhood  to  train  your  sons  so  that  they  may  be 
worthy  of  this  reverence  and  obedience  from  their  wives.  Thus,  through  your  sufferingSy 
the  world  may  be  made  better;  every  faithful  performance  of  private  duty  adds  to  the  stock 
of  public  virtues. 

And  man :  should  he  not  bear  himself  humbly,  from  .the  remembrance  that  to  woman's 
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loving  care  he  is  indebted  for  preeervaiion  during  helpleaa  infiuioy ',  that  his  mind  takes  its 
impress  from  her  daily  teachings ;  from  her  example  he  deriyes  fidth  in  those  affections  and 
virtues  which  are  the  life  of  the  sonl;  that  '^God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty;''  and  given  to  woman  the  moral  sceptre  under 
which  men  must  pass  before  they  can  be  prepared  to  enter  heaven  7* 

Humility  is  a  Christian  virtue  equally  necessary  for  both  sexes;  by  giving  to  each  one 
particular  endowmente  to  which  the  other  must  pay  honour,  all  cause  for  boasting  is  removed 
from  both;  each  should  seek  to  promote  the  other's  happiness  and  glory,  and  then  the  true 
lu^piness  and  glory  of  both  would  be  won. 

It  is  the  moral  influence  woman  is  destined  to  wield  which  makes  imperative  the  necessity 
for  female  education.f  If  the  mind  which  stamps  the  first  and  most  indelible  impresuon  on 
the  child  is  in  a  state  of  mental  darkness,  how  can  the  true  light  be  communicated  7  A 
mother  will  teach  the  best  she  knows  to  her  son ;  but  if  she  does  not  understand  the  true, 
she  will,  of  necessity,  imbue  his  mind  with  the  false.  Woman  has  a  quicker  capacity  for 
comprehending  moral  truth  or  sentiment  than  man,  but  she  cannot  explain  this  truth,  nor 
expose  error  to  Ms  comprehengion,  unless  her  intellect  has  been,  in  some  measure,  trained 
like  his.  Men  have  little  sympathy  with  intuitive  knowledge,  or  feeling — '^  pure  Reason" — 
in  the  doctrine  of  Kant :  hence  they  must  have  the  truth  set  before  them  in  its  relations 
with  ''  practical  Eeason."  The  mother  who  can  in  this  intelligible  manner  aid  the  mind  of  her 
son  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  have  over  him  a  double  control;  he  wiU  honour  as  well 
as  love  her.  And  the  pious  woman  who  can  give,  clearly  and  wisely,  a  '^  reasoi^  for  her  hope," 
will  oflen  silence  the  proud  infidel  who  scofis  at  believing  what  is  only  felt  to  be  true. 

The  examples  in  this  '^  Record"  prove  the  beneficial  results  of  education  on  the  female 
mind  and  character,  and  also  show  that  men  gain  happiness  and  glory  when  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  genius  of  woman.  There  is  rarely  an  example  where  the  fath^  has  given 
his  daughter  a  liberal  education,  but  she  has  nobly  and  sweetly  repaid  his  care,  added  enjoy- 
ment to  his  life,  and  honour  to  his  memory.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  where  the  husband 
has  admired  and  cherished  the  intellectual  gifts  of  his  wife,  but  these  have  proved  to  himself 
a  blessing,  a  ^'help,"  and  a  ^' glory."  The  wide  field  of  my  plan,  gathering  records;];  of 
women  from  every  age,  country,  condition  and  character,  presents  an  opportunity,  never  before 
accessible,  of  ascertaining  the  scope  of  female  talent,  and  the  effect  the  cultivated  intellect 
of  the  sex,  when  brought  to  bear  on  Christian  civilization,  would  exercise.  It  must  be  mani- 
fest to  every  person  who  wiU  examine  this  subject,  that  the  ^'  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man," 
and  that  her  condition  settles  the  destiny  of  humanity.  In  every  country  where  men  are  at 
'^  enmity"  with  her  moral  and  intellectual  influence,  there  the  race  is  barbarian,  brutal,  or 

*  I  am  far  from  intending  to  represent  that  every  individual  woman  is  better,  morally  speaking, 
than  any  individual  man.  The  broad  lines  of  distinction  between  the  sexes  is  what  I  am  describing ; 
there  are  innumerable  shades  of  moral  character  in  both ;  some  women  appear  nearly  as  devoid  of 
moral  sensibility  as  men ;  while  these  last,  when  trained  by  pious  mothers,  or  renewed  by  divine 
grace,  approach  the  female  standard  of  feeling.  A  few  instances  of  the  highest  moral  purity  have 
been  found  in  men ;  Joseph  is  an  example.  When  a  man  is  thus,  as  it  were,  clothed  in  righteousness, 
he  exhibits  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  the  sublimity  of  moral  virtue  above  that  of  woman.  Our  own 
Washington  is  another  example ;  he  acted  out,  by  his  strong  will,  the  holy  precepts  of  his  mother ; 
the  grandeur  of  her  goodness  was  made  visible  through  his  brave  soul ;  the  awe  which  this  moral 
virtue  inspired  surrounded  him,  while  he  lived,  witiii  a  majesty  above  that  of  kings,  and  has  made  his 
memory  the  gloiy  of  his  country,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

f  At  the  dose  of  the  work,  some  suggestions  will  be  offered  respecting  the  means  and  ends  of 
fftnale  education,  showing  how  the  cultivated  intellect  of  woman  may  be  best  employed  to  her  own 
and  the  general  good.  Many  wise  men  are  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  giving  to  females  a  thorough 
education,  lest  they  should  become  unfitted  for  their  feminine  duties,  and  obtrusive  in  encroaching  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  other  sex.  There  is  no  danger  from  either  of  these  results,  if  the  Bible  doc- 
trine is  clearly  recognized  and  obeyed.  Ignorance  is  not  goodness,  nor  is  it  "  bliss.*'  The  higher  the 
standard  of  female  excellence,  the  higher  will  be  man's  glory. 

%  The  '*  list  of  authorities"  wiU  be 'found  at  the  oloee  of  the  work. 
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bigoted.  Where  the  female  sex  is  most  kindly  protected  and  most  highly  honoured,  there 
the  race  enjoys  the  greatest  degree  of  civil  freedom  and  social  happiness,  and  is  most  rapidly 
advancing  in  intelligence,  prosperity,  and  civilization.* 

This  result  will  become  every  year  more  apparent,  if  female  education  and  influence  go  on 
progressively ;  because,  as  woman  rises,  she  will  elevate,  proportionably,  the  mind  and  life  of 
man.  Such  is  her  mission ;  for  though  human  nature  in  both  sexes  is  rendered  sinful  or 
prone  to  sin  by  the  ''fall,"  yet  womap's  nature  has  never  sunk  to  the  brute  sensuality  c^f 
man's ;  this  comparative  purity  has  kept  her  mind,  as  regards  morality,  above  the  standaid 
which  even  the  most.  Christian  men  fix  for  their  own  sex.  This  assertion  requires  no 
laboured  proof.  Look  around  on  society — who  are  the  conservators  of  domestic  purity,  of 
social  decorum,  of  public  sentiment?  The  moral  sense "^^  is  the  highest  natural  fEusultyor 
element  of  the  human  soul ;  woman  has  this  moral  sense,  the  intuitive  feeling  of  disgust 
for  sensuality,  vice,  and  falsehood;  the  intuitive  feeling  of  love  for  the  innocent,  beautiful, 
and  trucf  better  developed  and  more  active  than  is  found  in  the  other  sex. 

I  might  here  cite  many  authorities  to  show  that  good  and  great  men  have  had  glimpses  of 
these  truths,  that  they  have  fell  what  woman  has  done,  what  she  may  do,  and  what  she  will 
become,  when  men,  acknowledging  her  moral  mission,  shall  allow  her  the  education  and 
opportunity  necessary  for  its  fulfilment.  I  have  room  now  for  only  a  few  of  these ;  at  the 
dose  of  the  volume  I  shall  recur  to  the  subject. 

''The  little  of  true  piety  which  yet  exists  on  earth  we  owe  to  women  much  more  than  to 
theologians.  Our  religion  is  that  of  our  mother,"  says  the  learned  Aim^Martin.  "The 
mother  is  endowed,  and  endowed  by  Ood  himself,  with  all  the  qualities  which  should  render 
her  fit  to  become  the  principal  agent  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  her  child," 
says  the  good  Pestalozzi.  "  What  the  elevation  of  woman  has  done  for  the  reform  of  social 
manners,  her  educated  nund  is  doing  for  our  books,''  says  our  own  eloquent  Bethune.  "  On 
the  cultivation  of  the  miuds  of  women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men,"  says  the  penetrating 
Sheridan.  "  The  future  destiny  of  thd  child  is  always  the  work  of  the  mother,"  said  the 
sagacious  Napoleon. 

But  higher  than  these  testimonies  of  good,  learned  and  great  men  to  the  influence  of  the 
female  soul,  comes  the  authority  of  God's  Word.  That  the  eulogy  on  woman  was  uttered  by 
a  wicked  and  voluptuous  king,  who  had  dishonoured  the  sex  by  abolishing,  so  fiir  as  his  ex- 
ample had  power,  the  true  idea  of  marriage,  militates  nothing  against  its  divine  truth. 
Like  Balaam,  Solomon  was  compelled  to  speak  what  the  Lord  permitted;  had  it  been 
otherwise,  had  that  selfish  sensualist  commended  what  he  practised,  the  Bible  would  have  been 
no  better  than  the  Koran.  It  is  because  the  written  counsel  even  of  this  bad  man  was  wise 
and  good,  that  we  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  to  his  conscience  that  re- 
markable declaration  and  prophesy  concerning  woman,  in  the  chapter  of  his  praises  of  the 
feminine  virtues :  —  "  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time 
to  come." 

*  The  United  States  of  North  America  is  the  land  of  modem  chiyalry,  where  the  moral  qualities  of 
woman  are  most  highly  valued,  and  her  station  in  society  as  **  the  glory  of  the  man"  most  fully  ao- 
knowledged.  The  remarkable  effect  this  has  had  on  the  destiny  of  the  nation  was  comprehended  by 
M.  de  TocqueviUe,  who  observed  the  i^esult,  though  he  did  not  analyze  the  process.  At  the  close  of 
his  work  on  America,  he  remarks,  that  if  he  were  required  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  wonderful 
advancement  in  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  American  people,  he  should  reply — "It  was  the 
superior  character  of  their  women." 

f  By  moral  t&rue,  I  mean  that  feeling,  or  sentiment,  which  not  only  distinguishes  between  right  a»d 
wrong,  but  ineUnet  to  the  right  —  an  enlightened  conscience ;  or  **  the  primitive  law  of  the  heart,"  aa 
the  German  philosopher  expressed  it.  Faith  ip  God  is  a  feeling  or  faculty  of  the  soul  above  this 
moral  sente;  but  such  saving  grace  or  faith  is  the  supernatural  gift  of  God.     (See  Ephesians,  II.  8.) 
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Ws  shall  include  in  this  era  the  time  fironi  the  Creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and,  of  course,  the 
names  of  all  the  distinguished  women  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  four  thousand  years. 
A  long  period ;  but  much  of  it  concealed  in  thick  darkness ;  only  here  and  there  a  faint,  far-off  star 
of  hope  may  be  descried  breaking  through  the  gloom  of  sin,  ignorance  and  misery  cast  over  the  lot 
of  the  woman. 

During  these  forty  centuries  she  had  only  the  peculiar  attributes  of  her  fbminine  nature  to  aid  her 
in  the  struggle  for  progress,  which  was  the  law  of  humanity  after  the  first  pair  were  driven  forth  on 
the  rough  world,  as  happiness  had  been  their  privilege  while  abiding  in  Eden.  Man  had  now  the 
ground,  ^cwr$edfoT  his  sake  with  briars  and  thorns,*^  to  subdue;  and,  harder  still,  his  own  earthly 
passions  to  combat  Woman,  though  she  was  not  commanded  to  work,  was  placed  under  the  power 
of  the  man ;  and  soon  she,  who  was  formed  and  endowed  to  be  his  souFs  help-meet,  his  bosom 
firiend,  was  degraded  into  the  toy  of  his  sensual  lusts,  or  the  slave  of  his  physical  strength. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  woman's  spirit  struggled  against  the  vile  degradation  polygamy 
imposes  on  the  sex ;  but  we  find  that  death-doom  of  her  moral  influence  recorded  at  an  early  period 
of  the  world's  history.  Might  then  took  the  place  of  right;  and  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries  the 
spiritual  affisctions  of  woman  were  completely  overshadowed  by  the  sensual  passions  of  man. 
Excepting  our  first  mother,  no  feminine  mind  has  left  its  im]H«83  on  the  sin-blotted  page  of  those 
long  centuries.  Woman's  nature  must  have  yielded  to  the  tide  of  wickedness  that  swept  over  the 
antediluvian  world,  because  it  is  recorded,  *'  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth."  No 
wonder  the  race  was  destroyed,  if  the  mothers  had  become  utterly  corrupt  iq  their  '*  imaginationa*' 
If  the  heart  of  woman  was  **  only  evil  continually,"  there  could  be  no  hope  of  reform.  But  the 
Bible  places  this  dreadful  wickedness  to  man's  account  *'  The  earth  was  filled  with  violence,*'  does 
not  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  dependent  sex.  Yet' the  poison  of  sin  had  reached  the  core  of 
hnmanity — woman's  heart:  all  were  corrupted;  all  perished. 

.  The  flood  was  over,  and  the  most  contaminating  sin  blotted  out  No  polygamist  was  permitted 
to  pollute  the  ark.  The  four  husbands  and  their  four  wives  came  forth  to  the  empire  of  a  world 
they  were  to  subdue  and  improve.  The  race  of  mankind  was  now  to  continue  till  the  end  of  time ; 
and  the  law  of  human  improvement  was  made  sure  by  giving  to  woman  a  new  and  great  advantage. 
Human  life  was  shortened ;  and  thus  the  mother* s  influence  most  wonderfully  increased.  Allow 
ten  years  as  the  period  of  childhood,  when  the  mother's  authority  over  her  sons  is  predominant;  then 
compare  the  length  of  Noah's  life  with  that  of  Moses,  and  it  will  be  apparent  how  greatly  female 
influence  was  extended  when  man's  life  was  shortened  from  950  years  to  120  years.  In  the  former 
case,  her  period  of  pdwer  over  her  sons  was  as  1  to  95;  in  the  latter,  1  to  12. 

We  have,  in  the  general  preface,  explained  what  we  consider  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
woman's  nature ;  and  how  these  were  intended  to  make  her  Grod's  best,  as  she  was  his  last  work  of 
creation.  Also,  in  the  biography  of  Eve,  we  have  dwelt  on  these  themes ;  and  we  now  call  tlie 
reader's  attention  to  the  remarkable  corroboration  of  our  theory  which,  in  the  first  era,  the  glimpses- 
of  the  Hebrew  women,  reflected  from  the  faithful  mirror  of  divine  history,  sSbrd, 

Id,  as  we  affirm,  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  female  mind  are  insight,  or  the  wisdom  that  seizes 
intaitively  on  the  true  and  the  good ;  also  the  moral  sense,  which  turns  instinctively,  so  to  speak, 
heavenward ;  then  we  ought  to  find  woman  more  elastic  in  hope,  more  fervent  in  faith,  more  idealized 
in  sentiment,  more  disinterested  in  afilection,  than  man.  Is  she  not  so?  Do  we  not  look  to  woman 
for  love  and  tenderness  1  Do  we  not  find  that  she  is  more  easily  impressed  with  the  truth  of  divine 
revelations,  when  these  exceed  the  reasoning  powers  of  man  ]  Was  there  a  woman  who  saw  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  doubted  ?  Obstacles  in  the  path  of  duty,  that  to  man's  reason  seem  as  moiui- 
B   .  17 
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tains,  are  to  her  fiiith  but  mole-bills.    And  when  the  black  cloud  of  fear  fills  the  horizon,  and  he 
listens  for  the  thunder,  she  is  looking  upward  for  the  rainbow. 

Thus,  though  her  physical  strength  and  worldly  knowledge  be  far  inferior  to  man^s,  yet  her  firm 
trust  in  heaven,  her  faithful  truth  in  love,  her  disinterested  zeal  in  duty,  win  the  palm  of  victory  in 
conflicts  that  he  abandons  in  despair. 

The  Bible  history  of  woman  clearly  illustrates  these  important  truths ;  showing  that  when  th« 
faith  and  resources  of  men  have  been  utterly  overwhelmed,  then  the  salvation  of  the  cause  of 
improvement  has  been  her  work.  Thus  maternal  love,  fiiith  and  energy,  preserved  Moses  to  be 
the  Law-Giver  for  the  world ;  made  Samuel  the  High  Priest  of  the  Lord ;  seated  Solomon  on  the 
throne  of  David.  Each  one  of  these  events  was  of  great  and  momentous  import,  not  only  to  the 
destiny  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Deborah  was  the  Deliverer  of  Israel 
when  not  a  Hebrew  roan  dared  lift  his  hand  in  defence  of  his  country  till  she  led  the  way.  Esther 
saved  the  Jews  when  no  man  could  have  stayed  the  decree  of  death.  In  short,  from  the  time  when 
the  promised  seed  was  reaffirmed  to  the  descendants  of  Sarah,  **  a  mother  of  nations,"  the  Hebrew 
women  kept  the  hope  of"  Shiloh*'  ever  in  their  race.  This  divine  &ith,  like  a  living  light,  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  shines  out  in  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew  women  from  Sarah  to  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  who  had  the  light  of  God's  law  when  the  high  priest  was  in  darkness.  It  is  worthy, 
too,  of  note, that  the  Bible  furnishes  no  record  of  an  apostate  Hebrew  woman;  while  the  Hebrew 
men  could  not  be  restrained  from  licentiousness,  idolatry  and  apostasy. 

Among  the  heathen  nations,  the  mission  of  woman  is  less  distinctly  traced,  because  the  revelation 
of  the  hope  in  motherhood  was  lost  There  was  no  **  Shiloh,"  or  Redeemer,  expected.  Still  the 
feminine  nature  displayed  its  inherent  tendencies,  a  spiritual  feeling  more  refined,  and  a  moral  sense 
more  delicate,  than  man's;  these  constituted  her  insight,  intuition  or  wisdom  (call  it  which  you 
will),  which  made  her  appreciate  the  true  and  the  good  with  more  readiness  ^nd  more  sympathy 
than  man.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  was  the  idea  of  woman  invested  with  supreme  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ?  Why  was  she  deified  and  worshipped  for  those  higher  attributes  of  human  nature ;  Justice, 
as  she  was  in  Themis;  Wisdom,  in  Minerva;  and  Chastity,  or  Virtue,  in  Diana  1 

We  shall  not,  in  our  work,  give  the  histories  of  the  different  goddesses  (which  properly  belongs 
to  mythology) ;  though,  undoubtedly,  all  were  representations  of  real  women,  or  of  those  qualities 
which  the  wisest  of  heathen  men  believed  were  types  of  female  character ;  qualities  more  inherent 
or  better  developed-  in  woman  than  in  man. 

But  we  would  wish  those  who  take  an  interest  in  our  researches  to  examine  carefully  the  cha- 
racter of  each  distinguished  woman  we  here  introduce  by  the  standard  suggested.  Compare  the 
conduct  of  the  woman  with  that  of  the  man  of  her  own  era  and  condition.  Compare  Cleopatra  with 
Majrc  Antony.  She  was  wicked;  but  she  was  less  selfish,  less  gross  in  her  wickedness  than  be. 
She  was  true  to  her  country  and  her  people ;  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  first,  and  a  deserter  of  the  last. 
Patriotism  was  the  highest  virtue  of  the  heathen  mind.  Which  of  these  two  persons  showed  tlie 
most  patriotism?    And  which  mind  was  the  victor? 

So,  too,  of  Aspasia.  She  was  the  creature  of  the  corrupt  institutions  which  man,  by  his  superior 
physical  strength,  sensuous  passions  and  unjust  laws,  had  imposed  on  social  life.  Yet,  degraded  as 
she  was,  Pericles,  the  hero  of  the  Athenians,  was  her  slave ;  and  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  the  heathen 
sages,  her  admirer  and  friend.  Thus  the  wpman's  spirit  held  sway  over  the  subtle  Greek !  Aspasia 
was  better  than  those  she  subdued.  They  had  degraded  humanity  by  degrading  woman;  thus 
compelling  her  to  seek  that  influence  by  unholy  means  which  should  have  been  the  right  of  every 
Athenian  wife,  namely,  that  of  social  equality  and  companionship  with  her  husband. 

In  Rome,  while  the  ideal  of  woman  was  the  divinity  which  gave  the  priest  oracles  and  the  people 
laws,  domestic  purity  was  preserved.  If  the  Sibyl  and  Egeria  were  only  the  fictions  of  artful  men, 
yet  that  these  men  had  recourse  to  the  feminine  spirit  for  their  purest  wisdom,  shows  their  estima- 
tion of  the  female  mind.  The  Vestal  virgins  represented  the  highest  attributes  of  heavenly  good- 
ness. Purity  and  Mercy.  Nor  was  it  till  the  Roman  men  were  banded  together  and  absent  from 
their  homes  in  their  long  wars,  thus  losing  the  softening,  purifying  influence  of  their  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters,  that  the  frightful  demoralization  of  the  nation  was  reached.  For  the  first  five 
hundred  yesrs  not  an  instance  of  divorce  occurred.  While  the  wife  was  honoured,  woman  continued 
worthy  of  honour.  When  men  repudiated  their  wives,  as  Cicero  did  his,  for  no  fault,  but  only  to 
gratify  his  selfish  propensities,  and  the  multitude  of  divorces  had  created  a  virtual  polygamy,  in 
which  the  women  participated,  then  the  Roman  Empire  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  Lucretias  were 
ihe  life  of  the  Republic;  the  Messalinas,  the  death  of  the  Empire.  Yet  the  licentious  example  was 
set  by  the  men ; — they  made  the  laws ;  and  always  the  women  were  better  than  the  men  of  their  time. 
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WOM  A  N'S    RECORD. 


FIRST  ERA. 


FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OP  JESUS  CHRIST. 


A. 

ABIGAIL, 

WiPB  of  Nabal,  a  rich  but  churlish  man,  of 
little  underBtanding,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  lived 
probably  near  Maon,  one  of  the  most  southern 
cities  of  Judah.  When  David,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  sent  ten  young  men  to  request  assist- 
ance from  Nabal,  who. was  then  employed  in 
shearing  his  numerous  flocks,  Nabal  surlily  re- 
fused to  give  of  his  substance  to  strangers,  al- 
though David  had  protected  his  shepherds  from 
injui7  during  his  residence  among  them.  Then 
David,  in  his  indignation,  ordered  four  hundred 
of  his  men  to  arm  themselves,  and  went  to  put 
Nabal  and  his  family  to  the  sword.  But  Abigail, 
whose  wisdom  equalled  her  beauty,  hearing  of 
what  had  passed,  and  foreseeing  the  result  of  her 
husband's  refusal,  hastened  to  prepare  provisions, 
without  NabaFs  knowledge,  with  which  she  met 
and  appeased  David.  When  Abigail  returned  from 
her  interview  with  David,  she  found  her  husband 
at  a  feast,  and  intoxicated ;  so  that  she  said  no- 
thing of  the  affair  to  him  till  the  next  day.  Then, 
when  he  heard  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  his 
heart  was  so  struck  with  fear  that  he  died  in  ten 
days.  When  David  was  informed  of  Nabal's  death, 
he  sent  messengers  to  Abigail,  to  request  that  she 
would  become  his  wife ;  to  which  she  consented, 
and  accompanied  the  servants  of  David  on  their 
return. 

The  old  commentators  are  unanimous  in  their 
commendations  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Abigail.  Father  Berruyer,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  the  People  of  God,"  has  been  ai^  excellent 
piunter  on  this  subject.  **  Nabal's  riches,"  says 
he,  '*  consisted  In  vines  and  com,  but  especially 
in  pasture  grounds,  in  which  a  thousand  goats  and 
three  thousand  sheep  grazed.  However,  these 
large  possessions  were  nothing  in  comparison  of 


the  treasure  he  possessed  in  the  chaste  Abigail, 
his  wife,  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her 
tribe.  Nabal,  unhappily  for  Abigail,  was  not 
worthy  of  her,  and  never  couple  were  worse 
matched.  The  wife  was  beautiful,  careful,  pru- 
dent, a  good  housewife,  vastly  good-natured,  and 
indef)fttigably  vigilant;  but  as  for  the  husband, 
he  was  dissolute,  capricious,  headstrong,  con- 
temptuous; always  exasperated  at  good 'advice, 
and  never  failing  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it ;  in  a 
word,  a  man  whose  riotous  intemperance  the  vir- 
tuous Abigail  was  perpetually  obliged  to  bear 
with,  to  atone  for  his  extravagant  sallies,  or  dis- 
semble his  follies ;  besides,  he  was  an  infidel,  and 
as  depraved  an  Israelite  as  his  wife  was  regular 
and  fervent." 

Whether  all  these  fancies  of  the  learned  Jesuit 
be  true  or  not,  the  history,  as  the  holy  Book  re- 
cords it,  is  highly  in  favour  of  the  intellectual 
powers  as  well  as  personal  attractions  of  Abigail. 
Her  speech  to  David  is  replete  with  beauties,  and 
is  a  model  of  the  oratory  of  thought  applied  to  the 
passions,  to  the  prejudices,  and  tiie  previous  asso- 
ciations of  David.  Read  it  in  Samuel,  I.  Book, 
chap.  XXV.,  verses  from  24  to  81,  and  then  judge 
of  the  effect  it  must  have  had  on  her  auditor, 
when  his  heart  burst  forth,  as  it  were,  in  this 
reply : 

**  And  David  said  to  Abigail,  BleEsed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  hath  sent  thee  this  day 
to. meet  me. 

*<And  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be 
thou,  which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming 
to  shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with 
mine  own  hand." 

These  events  occurred,  B.  C.  1057. 

ABISHAG, 

The  Shunamite,  a  beautiful  young  virgin,  who 
cherished  David,  king  of  Israel,  in  his  old  age, 
and  was  afterwards  desired  by  his  son  Adoni- 
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jail,  as  a  wife ;  which  request  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Solomon,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  an  indication  that  Adonijah 
wished  in  other  respects  also  to  take  David,  their 
father's  place.  A  learned  commentator  thus  tells 
the  story : — <*  The  king,  (Dayid,)  though  he  had 
been  so  robust  in  his  youth,  seemed  to  decay  daily. 
His  afflictions,  labours,  fatigues,  and  perpetual 
wars,  had  exhausted  ;jiffl  so  much,  that  entering 
on  his  seventieth  year,  his  natural  heat  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  extinguished;  while  his 
mind  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  he  still  governed 
with  BO  much  wisdom  and  authority,  as  made  his 
life  precious.  His  physicians,  in  order  to  prolong 
it,  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  succeeded,  at 
least,  for  some  tune.  All  Israel  was  sought  through 
to  find  out  a  proper  person,  and  the  choice  feU  on 
Abishag,  the  Shunamite,  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
virtuous  woman.  He  made  her  his  wife,  and  she 
was  *  with  him  both  night  and  day ;  but  though 
he  married  her,  they  always  lived  together  in  a 
state  of  continence.' "  That  Abishag  was  consi- 
dered the  honourable  wife  of  king  David,  and  was 
so,  according  to  the  customs  of  that  dark  age, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  she  was  innocent,  yet  the  wick- 
edness of  polygamy  is  apparent  in  this  gross  trans- 
action. The  sons  of  David  were,  in  consequence 
of  this  sin  of  their  father,  involved  in  a  quarrel 
which  cost  the  life  of  the  eldest,  and  stained  Solo- 
mon's hands  with  his  brother's  blood. 

ACCA-LAUBENTIA  or  ARCA-LAURENTIA, 

Was  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  and  nurse 
to  Remus  and  Romulus.  She  was  deified  by  the 
Romans,  to  whom  the  flamen  of  Jupiter  once  a 
year  offered  a  sacrifice,  on  a  holiday  instituted  to 
her  honour.    She  lived  about  B.  C.  760. 

ACME, 

Was  a  Jewish  lady,  retained  in  the  service  of 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus  Csesar.  She  was 
bribed  by  Antipater,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
to  engage  in  his  interest ;  but  one  of  her  attempts 
to  serve  him  proved  fatal  to  herself;  for  having 
forged  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Salome,  that  king's 
sister,  to  her  mistress  Livia,  in  order  to  expose 
the  former  to  Herod's  resentment,  the  imposture 
was  detected,  and  she  was  punished  with  death. 
Antipater  was  suffered  to  escape,  though  the 
greater  criminal. 

ADA, 

A  sisTBR  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  mar- 
ried Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  was  ex- 
pelled by  her  younger  brother,  Pexodores,  who, 
in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  his  usurpation, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Persian  lord 
called  Orondates;  and  he,  ^terwards,  became 
king  of  Caria,  and  defended  Halicamassus  against 
Alexander  the  Great  The  revolutions  which  hap- 
pened at  that  time,  proved  favourable  to  Ada ;  she 
implored  the  protection  of  the  conqueror  Alexan- 
der against  Orondates,  the  usurper  of  her  king- 
dom. Alexander  gave  her  a  very  kind  reception, 
and  restored  her  to  the  authority  she  had  formerly 


eigoyed  over  all  Caria,  after  he  had  taken  the  city 
of  Halicamassus.  Ada,  woman-like,  thought  to 
give  some  testimony  of  her  gratitude  by  sending 
him  aU  sorts  of  refreshments,  sweetmeats,  pastry, 
delicate  viands,  and  the  best  cooks  she  could  hear 
of;  but  Alexander  answered  that  he  had  no  occa- 
sion for  such  things ;  for  Leonidas,  his  tutor,  had 
formerly  furnished  him  with  much  more  excellent 
cooks,  by  teaching  him,  that  he  who  tpould  have  an 
{^Ifpeiite  to  hie  diwner,  muet  riee  early  and  take  a 
walk;  and  H  he  ie  denroue  of  making  a  deUdoue 
eupper^  he  mtut  eat  moderate^  at  dinner. 

Why  will  not  mothers  be  more  careful  to  teach 
these  wise  lessons  to  their  sons  ? 

AGESISTRATA, 

WuB  of  ]^udamidas  II.,  and  mother  of  Agis  IV., 
king  of  Sparta,  was  a  woman  of  great  wealth  and 
influence  among  her  people.  '  She  had  brought 
up  her  son  yexy  voluptuously ;  but  when  he  be- 
came king,  he  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  se- 
vere discipline  and  mode  of  Uving  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  began  by  setting  the  example  himself. 
Agesistrata  at  first  opposed  the  reformation,  by 
which  she  would  lose  much  of  her  wealth ;  after- 
wards she  not  only  approved  of  her  son's  design, 
but  endeavoured  to  gain  ^e  other  women  to 
join  her,  as  they  had  great  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  greatest  diffictdty  was  expected 
to  arise  from  their  opposition;  but  instead  of 
uniting  with  her,  they  applied  to  Leonidas  III., 
the  other  king  of  Lacedsomon,  to  frustrate  the  de- 
signs of  his  colleague.  In  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  that  ensued,  Agis  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  one  of  the  temples ;  but  one  day,  on  his 
returning  to  his  sanctuifry  from  a  bath,  he  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Agesistrata,  and 
Archidamia,  grandmother  of  Agis,  used  all  their 
influence,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  ephori  to  al- 
low Agis  to  plead  his  cause  before  his  own  people. 
They  were,  however,  allowed  to  share  his  prison, 
when  one  of  the  ephori,  who  was  in  debt  to  Agesis- 
trata, by  his  intrigues  succeeded  in  having  them 
all  strangled  at  once.  Agesistrata  met  her  unex- 
pected death  with  calmness  and  composure,  about 
B.  C.  300. 

ACfNODICE, 

An  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised  her  sex,  to 
learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  midwifery  by 
Herophilus,  an  eminent  physician,  bom  in  B.  C. 
606,  and  when  employed  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  her  patients.  This  procured  her  so  much 
practice,  that  the  male  physicians  accused  her  of 
corruption  before  the  Areopagus.  She  confessed 
her  sex  to  the  judge,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made  allowing  all  free-bom  women  to  learn  mid- 
wifery. 

AGRIPPINA, 

The  daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and 
Julia,  the  only  child  of  Augustus,  married  Ger- 
manicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  and  nephew  to  Ti- 
berius, to  whom  she  bore  nine  children.  Three 
of  them  died  in  infancy,  and  among  the  remain- 
ing six  were  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor,  and 
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AgrippinK,  the  motltCT  of  K«ro.  On  tlu  dwth 
of  AufDitna  (A.  D.  14)  Gemiiiuaiu  uid  his  nih 
wtn  with  the  t-naj,  on  the  b«nki  of  the  Rhine, 
whera  they  had  mach  diffioolt)'  in  rcatruning  the 
mntinoDa  M)ldi«)7  from  procluming  Germanicai 
in  oppodtjon  to  hia  nnele.  On  this  occasion  Agrip- 
]nu,  b;  her  rcsolatioii  and  ooantge,  showed  bei^, 
s«lf  worthy  of  her  desceot  trom  Angnatns ;  and 
ths  following  year  she  exhibited  the  same  quali- 
tin,  in  repressing  a  generaJ  panic  that  had  seized 
on  the  soldien  daring  her  hiuband's  abaenoe,  and 
preTentuig  them  from  disgracing  themaelves. 
Agripplna  waa  with  her  husband,  in  Syria,  when 
ha  fril  a  Tictim  to  the  orta  of  Siao  and  Plancina. 
Her  resentment  at  this  treabnent  was  inch  as  to 
draw  upon  her  the  anger  of  Tiberias ;  and  when, 
after  a  widowhood  of  seTen  years,  she  reqneited 
him  to  giro  her  a  bnsbaod,  he  evaded  her  petition, 
knowing  well  that  the  hosbaod  of  Agrippioa  would 
be  a  dangerous  enemy.  At  length  she  so  offended 
the  emperor,  by  showing  him  that  she  Riupeat«d 
him  of  an  intention  to  poison  her,  that  he  banisbod 
her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  at  lost  closed 
her  life  by  starvation,  October  IS,  A.  D.  83.  The 
rage  of  Tiberios  was  not  appeased  by  the  death 
of  Aj^ppina ;  he  had  injured  her  too  deeply  to 
forgive  himself,  and  so  he  sought  to  appease  his 
hatred  by  pereeouting  her  children  —  and  her  two 
eldeat  eons  were  his  victims. 

The  character  of  Agrippina  presents  some  of 
the  strongest  points,  both  of  &e  good  and  bad,  in 
Eoman  life.  She  was  ft^nk,  upright,  sternly  cou- 
ngeoiu,  and  onimpeaohably  virtuous.  She  was 
faithfol  and  laving  to  her  husband,  watchfid  and 
iniioos  for  her  children.  Tet  with  all  this,  she 
was  exceamTely  proud  of  her  noble  descent ;  fiery 
and  impetuons  in  pssBoa,  indiscreet  in  speech, 
and  imprudent  in  conduct.  This  is  a  iniied  cha- 
racter, but  a  shining  one.  It  was  one  which  fell 
short  of  Cornelia,  but  excelled  all  common  Atme. 
Compared  with  Ilberiat,  she  was  an  angel  in  con' 
Bict  with  a  demon. 


AGEIPPINA. 

JcLU,   great-granddaughter  of  Augostus,  and 

daughter  of  aermonieua  and  Agrippina,  was  bom 


AO 

amidst  the  excitement  of  war,  in  a  Soman  camp, 
on  tbe  shores  of  the  Bhine,  —  and  rear«d  under 
Che  laurels  of  her  father's  conquests,  and  the  halo 
of  ber  mother'!  graudeur.  Her  father's  death 
occurring  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  life,  ber 
Brat  perception  of  the  career  opened  to  her  might 
have  been  derived  tnm  the  sympathy  and  respect 
accorded  by  the  Boman  people  to  her  family,  even 
in  the  presence  of  her  father's  murderers. 

Some  historians  have  attributed  to  her  a  spirit 
of  vengeance,  which,  though  the  acoosation  is  not 
well  substantiated,  might  indeed  have  been  fos- 
tered by  the  trials  of  her  life,  commencing  with 
her  early  estrangement  ^m  ber  glorious  mother, 
which  was  followed  by  her  peraocution,  first  by 
the  infamous  3ejuiDa,  and  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  Domitias,  by  her  brother  Caligula — who 
accused  her  before  the  senate,  of  participation  in 
a  conspiracy,  forced  them  to  condemn  her,  and 
had  her  driven  into  exile,  where  she  remuned  in 
constant  fear  of  a  violent  death. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippina,  recalled 
from  exile,  was  married  to  the  consul  Crispinni, 
whose  sudden  death  was  ascribed  by  her  enemies 
to  poison  administered  by  his  wife.  Five  years 
after  this,  Pallas  proposed  her  to  Claudios  as  the 
successor  of  Hessalina,  and  after  the  interval  of  a 
year,  during  which  Agrippina  had  much  to  con- 
tend with  from  rivalry  and  intrigue,  the  obstacle 
opposed  to  this  marriage  by  the  ties  of  conssu- 
goinity  was  relieved  by  a  special  law,  and  Ihe 
danghter  of  Oennanicui  ascended  the  throne  of 
Augustus,  and  ruled  the  empire,  from  that  mo- 
ment, in  the  name  of  her  imbecile  husband.  Under 
her  brilliant  and  vigorous  administration,  faction 
was  controlled,  order  re-established,  and  that  sys- 
tem of  espionage  abolished  which  hod  filled  Rome 
with  informers  and  their  victims.  The  reserve 
and  dignity  of  her  deportment  produced  a  reform 
in  the  manners  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  her  in- 
fluence over  her  huabond  woe  of  a  most  salutary 

Tacitus  has  loaded  the  memory  of  Agrippina 
with  the  imputation  of  inordinate  ambition,  and, 
tbongh  there  Is  proliably  considerable  calumny  in 
these  charges,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  temper- 
ament like  hers  did  not  shrink  from  the  arbitrary 
and  cruel  acts  which  might  be  thought  necessary 
to  her  safety  or  advonoement.  Still,  the  woman 
must  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  lived,  and  with  reference  to  the  morality  of 
her  eootemporaries ;  and,  so  judged,  she  rises 
inuneasorably  superior  to  the  greatest  men  asso- 
ciated witb  her  history. 

Agrippioa  wu  the  first  woman  who  acquired 
the  privUege  of  entering  the  capitol  in  the  vehicle 
assigned  to  the  priesle  In  religious  oeremoni^ 
and  on  all  pnbUc  occasions  she  took  an  elevated 
seat  reserved  for  her,  near  the  emperor. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  of  her  son  to 
the  eiclusion  of  ths  emperor's  own  child  by  Hes- 
soUna,  the  infant  Britannicua,  she  received  the 
eognomen  of  Augnsta ;  and  to  the  prophetic  augur 
who  bade  ber  "  beware,  lest  the  son  she  had  so 
elevated  might  prove  her  ruin,"  she  replied,  "  Le( 
me  perish,  bat  let  Nero  rugn."  In  this  answer 
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we  haye  the  secret  of  her  great  aotions,  and  the 
motiYe  for  all  her  imputed  crimes.  Amidst  all 
her  lofty  aspirations,  her  indomitable  pride,  her 
keen  sense  of  injuries  inflicted,  her  consciousness 
of  power  acquired,  there  was  one  deep  and  redeem- 
ing affection ;  this  brilliant  despot,  the  astute 
politician  of  her  age,  was  still,  above  all  and  in 
all  —  a  mother  I 

The  marriage  of  her  son  to  Octayia,  the  empe- 
ror's daughter,  consummated  the  hopes  and  yiews 
of  Agrippina,  and  relieying  her  from  maternal 
anxiety,  allowed  her  to  give  up  her  mind  entirely 
to  the  affairs  of  state ;  and  owing  to  her  vigorous 
guidance  of  the  reins  of  government,  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  were  years  of  almost  un- 
equalled prosperity  in  every  respect  —  and  this 
indolent  and  imbecile  emperor  died  while  the 
genius  and  vigour  of  his  wife  were  giving  such 
illustrations  to  his  reign. 

Agrippina  has  been  accused  of  poisoning  her 
husband,  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds  —  his  own 
gluttony  was  most  probably  the  cause  of  his  death. 
But  that  Agrippina's  arts  seated  her  son  on  the 
throne  of  the  Ciesars,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  all  this  great  historical  drama,  who  was  the 
manager,  and  most  efficient  actor?  woman,  or 
man  ?  Whose  was  the  superior  mind  ?  who  was 
the  intellectual  agent  ?  Was  it  the  wily  Seneca  ? 
the  ductile  Burrhus  ?  the  sordid  army  ?  the  ser- 
vile senate?  the  excitable  people?  or  the  con- 
sistent, concentrated  Agrippina ;  who,  actuated  by 
one  all-absorbing  feeling,  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
great  object,  put  them  all  in  motion?  that  feeling 
was  maternal  love^  that  object  the  empire  of  the 
world ! 

Nero  was  but  eighteen  years  old  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne;  and,  grateful  to  her  whose 
genius  bad  placed  him  there,  he  resigned  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  into  her  hands,  and  evinced 
an  extraordinary  tenderness  and  submission  to  his 
august  mother.  The  senate  vied  with  him  in 
demonstrations  of  deference  to  her,  and  raised  her 
to  the  priesthood,  an  assignment  at  once  of  power 
and  respect 

The  conscript  fathers  yielded  to  all  hf  r  wishes ; 
the  Roman  people  had  already  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  her  on  the  imperial  tribunal ;  and 
Seneca,  Burrhus,  and  Pallas  became  but  the 
agents  of  her  will.  In  reference  to  the  repose 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire  under  her  sway, 
Trajan,  in  after  years,  was  wont  to  compare  the 
first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  with  those  of 
Rome's  best  emperors. 

'Agrippina  must  have  early  discovered  Nero's 
deficiency  in  that  physical  sensibility,  and  those 
finer  sympathies  which  raise  man  above  the  tiger 
and  vulture.  She  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  The 
reign  of  Nero  has  begun  as  that  of  Augustus 
ended ;  but  nfhen  I  am  gone,  it  will  end  as  that 
of  Augustus  began:" — the  awful  prophecy  was 
soon  accomplished.  The  profound  policy  by  which 
she  endeavoured  to  prolong  her  own  government, 
and  her  watchfulness  over  the  young  Britannicus, 
are  sufficient  evidences  that  the  son  so  loved  in 
-the  perversity  of  maternal  instinct  must  have 


eventually  laid  bare  the  inherent  egotism  and 
cruelty  of  his  nature. 

When,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  reception 
given  to  an  embassy  from  the  East,  Agrippina 
moved  forward  to  take  her  usual  place  beside. 
Nero,  he,  with  officious  courtesy  and  ironical  re- 
spect, sprang  forward  and  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  intention.  After  this  public 
insult,  Agrippina  lost  all  self-control,  and  uttered 
passionate  and  impolitic  words  that  were  soon 
conveyed  to  the  emperor,  and  by  awakening  his 
fears,  let  loose  his  worst  passions.  After  murder- 
ing Britannicus  to  frustrate  her  designs,  imprison- 
ing her  in  her  own  palace,  and  attempting  to  poi- 
son her,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  Nero 
and  Agrippina,  of  which  the  mother  was  the  only 
dupe,  for  the  world  imderstood  the  hollowness  of 
her  son's  professions  of  affection,  and  aU  aban- 
doned her. 

Nero  was  now  resolved  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  took  great  pains  in  arranging  an  art- 
ful scheme  to  accomplish  it — ^which  was  frustrated 
by  Aceronia,  who  voluntarily  received  the  blow 
intended  for  her  mistress.  Agrippina  escaped 
then,  but  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  by  Ani- 
cetus,  who,  commissioned  by  her  son,  entered  her 
chamber  with  a  band  of  soldiers  and  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  ten  years ; 
during  which  she  was  distinguished  for  personal 
and  intellectual  endowments,  and  gave  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  empire  she  governed.  Her  faults 
belonged  to  the  bad  men  and  the  bad  age  in  which 
she  lived  —  the  worst  on  record :  her  virtues  and 
her  genius  were  her  own.  She  inherited  them 
from  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Augus- 
tus, and  from  Agprippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus. 

The  mind  of  this  extraordinary  woman  was  not 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  arts  of  intrigue  or  the 
cares  of  government ;  she  found  time  to  write  her 
own  Memoirs  or  Commentaries  on  the  events  of 
her  time,  of  which  Tacitus  availed  himself  for  his 
historical  works.  Pliny  also  quotes  from  her 
writings. 

ALCESTE, 

Dauohtbb  of  Pelias,  and  wife  of  Admetus,  king 
of  Thessaly.  Her  husband  was  sick,  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  oracle,  would  die,  unless  some  one 
else  made  a  vow  to  meet  death  in  his  stead. 
This  was  done  secretly  by  Alceste,  who  became 
ill  as  Admetus  recovered.  After  her  death,  Her- 
cules visited  Admetus,  and  promised  his  friend 
that  he  would  bring  back  his  wife  from  the  infer- 
nal regioAs.  He  compelled  Pluto  to  restore  Al- 
ceste to  her  husband.  Euripides  has  made  this 
story  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

AICINOE,  V 

Dauohtbb  of  Polybius  the  Corinthian,  and  wife 
of  Amphilochus,  fell  in  love  with  one  Xanthus 
of  the  Isle  of  Samos,  who  lodged  at  her  house. 
This  is  not  the  strangest  thing  in  the  story  of 
her  life;  the  subject  of  surprise  is  to  see  that 
it  was  Minerva  who  inspired  her  with  this  disease 
of  love,  to  punish  her  because  she  had  not  paid 
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ftll  she  had  promised  to  »  poor  womui  who  had 
worked  for  her.  This  woman  prayed  to  Minerra 
to  aYenge  her,  and  behold  her  prayers  were  heard. 
Aldnoe,  by  the  care  of  this  goddess,  became  so 
desperately  in  Ioyo  with  her  lodger,  that  she  left 
her  home  and  little  children,  and  embarked  with 
him.  Bat  during  the  Toyage  she  reflected  upon 
her  conduct ;  and  as  she  called  to  mind  her  young 
husband  and  her  children,  she  wept  in  despair. 
AH  the  promises  of  Xanthus  to  marry  her  were  of 
no  ayail  to  console  her  grief, — and  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea.  This  story  shows  that  the  an- 
cient heathen  had  a  true  sense  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  being  just  to  the  poor. 

ALEXANDRA, 

QuBSN  of  Judea,  widow  and  successor  of  Alexan- 
der Jannseus,  a  wise  and  yirtuous  princess,  who, 
contrary  to  the  example  of  her  husband,  studied 
to  please  her  subjects,  and  preserved  peace  and 
prosperity  during  her  reign  of  seven  years.  She 
died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age,  B.  C.  70. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Hyreanus  and  Aristobulus, 
and  the  latter  years  of  her  reign  were  disturbed 
by  the  attempt  of  her  younger  son,  Aristobulus, 
to  obtain  the  sovereignty,  as  he  had  been  exaspcH 
rated  by  the  favour  his  mother  showed  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  authority  she  allowed 
them. 

ALEXANDRA, 

Dauohtsr  of  Hyreanus,  and  mother  of  Aristo- 
bulus and  Marianme,  wife  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  a  woman  of  superior  powers  of  mind.  When 
Herod  appointed  Ananel,  a  person  of  obscure 
birth,  high-priest,  instead  of  her  son  Aristobulus, 
who  had  a  right  to  that  office,  her  spirited  con- 
duct caused  him  to  depose  Ananel  in  favour  of 
Aristobulus.  Herod,  displeased  at  her  interfer- 
ence, had  her  confined  and  guarded  in  her  own 
palace;  but  Alexandra,  receiring  an  invitation 
from  Cleopatra  to  come  to  Egypt,  with  her  son, 
attempted  to  escape  with  him,  in  two  coffins; 
they  were  discovered,  however,  and  brought  back. 
Herod,  jealous  of  the  affection  of  the  Jews  for 
Aristobulus,  had  him  drowned,  which  so  much 
affected  Alexandra,  that  she  at  first  resolved  on 
committing  suicide;  but  finally  decided  to  live, 
that  she  might  revenge  herself  on  the  murderer. 
She  interested  Cleopatra  in  her  cause,  who  induced 
Anthony  to  send  for  Herod  to  exculpate  himself 
from  the  charge,  which,  by  presents  and  flattery, 
he  succeeded  in  doing.  And  when  Herod  returned 
he  again  ordered  Alexandra  to  be  confined.  But 
Alexandra  showed  great  terror,  if  the  account  be 
true,  and  cowardice,  when  the  jealousy  of  Herod 
induced  him  to  order  the  death  of  his  wife  Mari- 
amne.  Though  she  'knew  the  innocence  of  her 
daughter,  she  was  so  much  alarmed  for  fear  she 
should  share  the  same  fate,  that  she  sought  every 
opportunity  of  traducing  her,  and  praising  the 
jusdoe  of  Herod. 

After  the  death  of  Mariamne,  Herod's  grief  so 
overcame  him,  that  he  lost  his  health,  and  was 


at  times  deranged.  Wliile  in  this  state,  he  retired 
to  Samaria,  leaving  Alexandra  at  Jerusalem.  Al- 
exandra attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  for- 
tresses near  the  capital,  that  she  might  eventually 
become  mistress  of  the  city ;  Herod  being  informed 
of  her  attempts,  sent  orders  that  she  should  be 
immediately  put  to  death,  which  was  done,  about 
B.  C.  27. 

AMALTHJEA, 

Thk  name  of  the  sibyl  of  CumsB,  who  is  said 
to  have  offered  to  Tarquin  IL,  or,  The  Proud, 
king  of  Rome,  B.  C.  524,  nine  books,  containing 
the  Roman  destinies,  and  demanded  for  them 
three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  He  derided  her, 
for  supposing  that  he  would  give  so  high  a  price 
for  her  books ;  she  went  away  and  burning  three 
of  them,  returned  and  asked  the  same  price 
for  the  other  six;  this  being  again  denied,  she 
burnt  three  more,  and  offered  the  remaining  three, 
without  lessening  her  demand.  Upon  which  Tar- 
quin, consulting  the  pontiffs,  was  advised  to  buy 
them.  These  books,  called  the  "Sibylline  Ora- 
cles," were  in'  such  esteem,  that  two  magistrates 
were  created  to  consult  them  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  The  books,  aiid  the  story  about  them, 
were  probably  fabrications  of  the  priests  of  Rome, 
to  impose  on  that  superstitious  people,  and  in- 
crease their  own  importance,  by  occasionally  quot- 
ing and  interpreting  these  oracles.  The  story  is 
also  of  importance  in  showing  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  woman  exerted  over  that  proud 
nation  which  owed  its  greatness  to  the  sword. 
Even  there  the  strength  of  man  Was  fain  to  seek 
aid  from  the  quicker  intellect  and  more  refined 
moral  sense  of  woman. 

ANCHITA, 

WirE  of  Cleombrutus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  mother 
of  Pausanias,  who  distinguislied  himself  at  the 
battie  of  Platfea.  Afterwards,  he  disgusted  his 
countrymen  by  his  foolish  and  arrogant  conduct, 
whom  he  also  agreed  to  betray  to  the  Persian 
king,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  His  treason  being  discovered,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  from  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  force  him.  His  pursuers 
therefore  blocked  up  the  door  with  stones,  the  first 
of  which,  in  the  proud  anguish  of  a  Spartan  mo- 
ther, was  placed  by  Anchita.  Pausanias  died 
there  of  hunger,  B.  C.  471. 

ANDROCLEA, 

CsLEBBATED  for  her  love  to  her  country,  was  a 
native  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  That  state  was  at 
war  with  the  Orchomenians,  and  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  they  would  be  victors  if  the  most 
noble  among  them  would  suffer  a  vpluntary  death. 
AntiopoenuB,  father  of  Androclea,  the  most  illus- 
trious person  in  Thebes,  was  not  disposed  to 
sacrifice  himself.  Androclea  and  her  sister  Alois 
fulfilled  this  duty  in  their  father's  stead ;  and  the 
grateful  Thebans  erected  the  statue  of  a  lion  to 
their  memory  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
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ANDROMACHE, 
Win  or  the  Tsliant  Hector,  bod  of  Priam  king 
of  Troy,  and  lh«  mother  of  Aatjuiai,  waa  daugh- 
ter of  Eetion,  king  of  Thebes,  in  CilioU.  After 
the  death  of  Heotor,  and  the  deBtraction  of  Troy, 
B.  C.  1184,  she  nas  giien  to  PTrrhiu,  son  of 
Achillea,  and  one  of  tlie  moat  celebrated  Greek 
varriora,  who  nuuried  her.  Helenna,  aon  of  Pri- 
am, waa  olao  a  captlTe  to  Fyrrhna,  and  bkving 
given  him  adiice,  wliich  resulted  favourably,  Pyr- 
rhuB  beatdwed  Andromache  apon  him,  with  part 
of  the  country  of  Epirue.  She  had  children  by 
Pyrrhua ;  and  aome  aathors  are  of  opinion  that 
all  the  kiaga  of  Epinu,  to  that  Fyrrhus  who  made 
war  agaiost  the  Romans,  were  deecendod  from  a 
9QD  of  Androinache.  Thia  princess  had  aeren  bro- 
ther!, who  were  killed  by  Achillea,  together  with 
cheir  father,  in  oue  day.  One  author  (ella  ns,  that 
she  accompanied  Prism  when  he  went  to  deaire 
Achillea  to  aell  him  the  body  of  Hector ;  and  that 
to  move  him  lo  greater  compassion,  she  oarried 
her  aon  with  her,  who  wu  ao  infant.  She  waa 
of  a  large  atature,  if  the  poets  are  good  authority ; 
hat  though  her  beauty  of  person  would  never  hjiTe 
made  her  celebrated  like  Helen,  the  purity  of  her 
mind  and  the  beauty  of  her  character  have  given 
her  a  much  nobler  celebrity.  The  tragedy  of  Ea- 
ripidea  is  a  monument  to  her  memory ;  and  her 
dialogue  with  Heclor  in  (he  Sixth  Book  of  the 
Iliad  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  part*  of  that 

ANDROMEDA, 
Was  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia 
and  of  Cassiopeia.  Cassiopeia  having  boasted 
that  her  daughter  Biirpasaed  the  Nereides,  if  not 
Juno  herself,  in  beauty,  the  offended  goddesses 
called  on  Nep'tone,  their  father,  to  revecge  the 
insult.  He  not  only  inundated  the  territory 
of  Ethiopia,  bat  »eDt  a  horrid  aea-monater  which 
threatened  nnitersal  destruction.  The  oncle  de- 
clared that  the  wrath  of  Neptune  could  be  ap- 
peased only  by  the  delivery  of  Andromeda  to  the 
monster.  In  thia  extremity  Pereeua  beheld  her 
when  he  wae  retumiug  fh>m  his  victory  over  Me- 
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L  Touched  by  compaadon  and  lore,  Pancm 
offered  to  kill  the  monster,  on  conditioa  that  the 
virgiii  should  be  given  him  in  nurriage.  Cepheoi 
promised  this,  and  kept  his  word.  In  memory  of 
the  exploits  of  Persens,  Andromeda  waa  placed  bj 
Pallas  among  the  stars. 

ANGITIA. 
SisTin  of  Medea,  and  daughter  of  Mtm,  king 
of  Colchis,  taught  antidotes  against  poison  and 
serpent*.     She  lived  about,  B.  C.  1228. 

ANNA, 

Dadohtib  of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre,  and  sislm 
of  Dido,  whom  she  accompanied  in  her  Sight  to 
Cartilage.  She  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by 
ancient  Romana,  under  the  title  of  Ann* 
Perenna,  and  aaerifioea  were  offered  to  her  both 
pablioly  and  privately. 

ANTIGONE, 
Wab  daughter  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
bia  eiat«r  Jooasla.  This  inceatuaus  anion  broa^t 
a  curse  on  the  innocent  Antigone ;  yet  abe  never 
failed  in  her  du^  to  her  father,  but  attended  him 
in  hia  greatest  misfortunes.  She  waa  slain  by 
the  usurper  Creoa,  whose  son  Hnmon,  being  in 
love  with  her,  killed  himself  upon  her  tomb. 
Her  death  vraa  avenged  on  Creon  by  Theseus, 
and  her  name  has  been  immortaliied  in  a  tragedy 
by  Sophocles.     She  lived  about,  B.  C.  12&0. 

ANTONIA  MAJOR, 
TBI  eldest  daughter  of  Mare  Antony  and  Oeta- 
via,  sister  to  Aogostus,  was  bom  B.  C.  S9.  She 
married  L.  Domitius.  Some  of  the  most  illuatri- 
oua  persons  in  Rome  were  descended  from  her. 
Also  it  was  her  misfortune  that  the  infamous 
Hessalina  and  Nero  were  her  grandchildren. 

ANTONIA  MINOR, 
SuTBK  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  B.  C.  S8  or 
87.  She  married  Dmsus,  brother  of  Tiberias, 
whose  mother,  Livia,  had  married  the  etuperor 
Auguatna:  After  a  victorious  campaign  in  Ger- 
many, DruBUB  died  when  on  his  way  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  reward  of  hia  exploits.  The  despair 
of  Antonia  at  this  affliction  knew  no  bounds. 
Their  union  and  virtuea,  in  a  dissolute  court,  had  , 
been  the  admiration  of  Rome.  Three  children, 
Oermanicua,  Claudiua,  afterwards  emperor,  and 
Livilla,  were  the  fruita  of  this  marriage- 

Antonia,  though  widowed  in  the  bloom  of  beauty 
and  the  prime  of  life,  refused  all  the  splendid  coo- 
neotdons  which  courted  her  acceptance ;  and,  re- 
jecting the  lolicitaUons  of  Augustus  to  reside  at 
his  court,  she  passed  her  time  in  retirement,  and 
in  educating  her  children.  She  gained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  Tiberius,  who  had  aacceeded 
Augustus,  by  informing  him  of  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed bj  his  favourite  Sejanus  against  his  lite. 
Domestic  calamities  seemed  to  pursue  thia  prin- 
'Bs.  Her  aon  Qermanicas.  endowed  with  every 
noble  quality,  adored  by  the  army,  the  idol  of  tha 
people,  and  the  presomptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
died  suddenly  in  Syria,  probably  poisoned  by  order 
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of  the  emperor.  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanioas, 
returned  to  Rome,  bearing  in  an  urn  the  ashes  of 
her  husband,  and  joined  with  Antonia  in  demand- 
ing, but  in  Yain,  Tengeance  of  the  Senate. 

Claudius,  her  younger  son,  dishonoured  the 
fiuml J  by  his  stupidity  and  yices ;  and  Livilla  was 
conTioted  of  adultery  and  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. She  was  given  up  by  Tiberius  to  Antonia, 
who,  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  con- 
fined her  in  a  room  and  left  her  to  perish  of 
hunger. 

Antonia  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
her  grandson  Caligula,  who,  by  his  neglect  and 
open  contempt,  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  her 
death.  She  was  probably  about  seventy-fiTe  when 
she  died.  Of  her  priyate  life  little  is  known.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  chastity,  and  in- 
tegrity. Fliny  speaks  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
her. 

ARETAPHILA, 

Or  Cyrene,  wife  of  Phtedimus,  a  nobleman  of 
that  place,  lired  about,  B.  C.  120.  Nicocrates, 
haTing  usurped  ^e  goyemment  of  Cyrene,  caused 
Phflsdimus  to  be  shun,  and  forcibly  espoused  his 
widow,  of  whose  beauty  he  had  become  en- 
amoured. Cyrene  groaned  under  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant,  who  was  gentle  and  kind  only  to  Are- 
taphila.  Determined  to  free  her  country  from 
this  cruel  yoke,  Aretaphila  obtained  seyeral  poi- 
sons in  order  to  try  their  strength.  Her  drugs 
were  discoyered,  and  her  design  suspected.  Cal- 
bia,  mother  of  Nicocrates,  insisted  that  she  should 
be  tortured,  and  after  some  delay  Nicocrates  con- 
sented. But  eyen  in  the  extremity  of  her  anguish, 
Aretaphila  persisted  in  her  first  explanation,  that 
the  drugs  were  intended  merely  to  compose  love 
philters  for  the  presenration  of  his  affections. 
Nicocrates  afterwards  entreated  her  forgiyeness, 
but  she  remained  inexorable. 

Aretaphila  had  one  daughter  by  her  first  mar- 
riage, whom  she  had  united  to  Lysander,  brother 
of  Nicocrates,  and  through  whom  she  persuaded 
Lysander  to  rebel  against  the  tyrant.  He  was 
successful  in  his  attempt,  and  Nicocrates  was  de- 
posed and  assassinated.  But  after  Lysander's 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  neglected  Aretaphila's 
adyice,  and  imitated  the  cruelties  and  the  tyranny 
of  his  brother. 

IHsappointed  in  her  son-in-law,  she  sent  secretly 
to  Anabus,  a  prince  of  Lybia,  to  ask  him  to  inyade 
Qyrene,  and  free  it  of  its  oppressors.  When  Ana- 
bus  had  arriyed  near  Cyrene,  Aretaphila,  in  a 
secret  conference  with  him,  promised  to  place 
Lysander  in  Ms  hands,  if  he  would  retain  him 
prisoner  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper.  For  this  ser- 
yice,  she  promised  him  magnificent  gifts  and  a 
present  in  money.  She  then  insinuated  into  the 
mind  of  Lysander,  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
nobles  and  captains,  and  preyailed  on  him  to  seek 
an  interyiew  with  Anabus,  in  order  to  make  peace. 

Lysander  and  Aretaphila  accordingly  set  for- 
ward unarmed  and  unattended  to  the  camp  of 
Anabus.  When  they  approached  it,  Lysander's 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  would  haye  retreated. 
But  his  mother-in-law  urged  him  on,   saying, 


"  Should  you  now  return,  you  would  be  stamped 
as  a  coward  and  a  traitor ;  as  a  man  who,  faith- 
less, perfidious  himself,  was  incapable  of  a  gener- 
ous confidence." 

Again,  when  on  the  point  of  meeting  Anabus, 
Lysander  hesitated;  but  Aretaphila  seized  his 
hand,  and  drawing  him  forward,  gaye  him  up  to 
Anabus. 

The  tyrant  was  detained  in  the  camp  till  the 
stipulated  presents  arriyed.  The  people  of  Cyrene, 
when  they  learned  what  had  happened,  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  camp  of  Anabus,  and  throwing 
themselyes  at  the  feet  of  Aretaphila,  they  ac- 
knowledged her  as  their  sariour  and  their  queen. 
Lysander  was  taken  back  to  the  city,  fastened  in 
a  leather  bag,  and  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  Calbia 
was  burnt  at  the  stake.  It  was  then  decreed  that 
the  administration  of  the  goyemment  should  be 
giyen  |o  Aretaphila,  assisted  by  a  council  of  the 
nobles.  But  she  declined  the  honour,  preferring 
the  priyacy  of  domestic  life.  She  retired  to  her 
own  habitation  amidst  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  the  people. 

ARETE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  who 
flourished  about,  B.  C.  880,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Cyrenaic  system  of  philosophy.  Arete  was 
carefully  instructed  by  her  father ;  and  after  his 
death  ^e  taught  his  system  with  great  success. 
She  had  a  son,  Aristippus,  to  whom  she  commu- 
nicated the  philosophy  she  receiyed  from  her 
father. 

ARSINOE, 

Daughtbr  of  Ptolemy  I.,  son  of  Lagns,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Berenice,  was  married  to  Lysima- 
chus,  king  of  Thrace.  Lysimachus  fell  in  battle 
in  Asia,  and  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Seleucus.  Seyen  months  after- 
wards, Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  elder  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus, 
who  also  put  to  death  the  two  children  of  his  half- 
sister  Arsinoe,  after  he  had  inyeigled  her  into  a 
marriage  with  him.  Their  mother  he  then  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Samothracia,  where  she  re- 
mained till  she  was  summoned  to  Egypt  to  become 
the  second  wife  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  that  country,  who  reigned  from 
B.  C.  284  to  276.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
tmnatural  custom  of  incestuous  marriages  which 
preyailed  among  the  Qreek  kings  of  Egypt.  Though 
Arsinoe  was  now  quite  adyanced,  her  brother  was 
much  attached  to  her,  and  called  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Egypt  after  her.  She  is  said  to  haye 
founded  a  city,  called  by  her  own  name,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Achelous,  in  JEtolia. 

ARSINOE, 

A  "DAvavTKn  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  was 
the  first  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  Suspecting  her  of  ' 
plotting  against  his  life,  Ptolemy  banished  her, 
and  she  fled  to  Cyrene,  where  she  was  kindly 
receiyed  by  Magas,  half-brother  of  the  king  of 
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Egypt.  Hogu  married  her,  uid  adopted  her 
daughter,  Berenice.  Berenice  wu  betrothed  le 
Demetriiu,  sod  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who 
cune  from  Hacedonis  to  man;  her ;  but  instead, 
traDSTerred  his  affections  to  Arsinoe,  which  led  to 
hie  assssaination,  and  the  marriage  of  Berenice  to 
Ftolemy  111.,  who  was  probably  her  brother,  b; 
whith  tbe  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Gyrene  were 
again  united.  The  higtoiy  of  this  princess  is  tetj 
oonfused ;  and  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  sulyect. 

ABSINOE, 
DACOHTBk  of  Ptolemy  III.  Energetes,  was  mar- 
ried to  her  brother,  Ptolemy  IV.  Pbilopater;  she 
is  cslled  Eorydioe  by  Justin,  qnd  Cleopatra  by 
Liyy.  She  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bhaphia, 
a  city  not  far  from  Qbis,  in  Palestine,  fought  be- 
tween her  husband  and  Antioohus  the  Great, 
B.  C.  217,  and  is  said  to  hate  contribated  not  a 
little  to  gain  the  rictory.  Ptolemy  afterwards, 
seduced  by  the  oharms  of  Agathoclea,  ordered 
Arsinoe  to  be  put  to  death. 

ARTEMISIA, 

DAVOBTaB  of  Lygdamis,  became  queen  of  Caiia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  when  her  husband  died.  Accord- 
ing to  Hwodotns,  she  was  one  of  the  moat  distia- 
goished  women  of  anljqni^.  She  attended  Xenea 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  B.  C.  480,  and 
furnished  fire  ships,  which  were  only  inferior  to 
those  of  (he  fiidonians.  In  the  council  of  war 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  she  strongly  repre- 
Mntad  tb  Xerxes  the  folly  of  risking  a  naral  en- 
gagement, and  the  eient  justiSed  her  opinion. 
In  the  battle  she  displayed  so  much  conrsge,  that 
Xenea  exolaimed,  "  The  men  behave  lite  women, 
and  the  women  like  men!"  To  her  Xenee  in- 
trusted his  cliildren,  that  they  might  be  safely 
transported  to  his  kingdom,  when,  agreeably  to  her 
advice,  he  abandoned  Qreeoe,  to  return  to  Asia. 

These  great  qoaliUes  did  not  secure  her  from 
the  weakneas  of  love ;  she  vas  passionately  fond 
of  a  man  of  Abydoa,  whose  name  was  Dardanus, 
and  was  so  enraged  at  his  neglect  of  her,  that  she 
pat  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep.  This,  how- 
ever, instead  of  diminishing  her  passion,  seemed 
to  increase  it  At  length  she  oonaulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  to  leorn  how  to  conquer  her  lore ;  and 
being  advised  to  go  to  Leneadia,  the  ordinary  re- 
sort of  desperate  lovers,  she,  like  the  poet  Sappho, 
took  the  fatal  leap  tlam  that  promoDtoi;,  and  was 
drowned  and  buried  there.  Many  writers  con- 
found this  Artemisia  with  the  wife  of  Maueolus, 
who  lived  some  time  after. 

ARTEMISIA  II., 
The  queen  of  Caria,  wife  of  Mausolns,  immor- 
talized by  her  attachment  to  her  husband,  built 
for  him,  at  his  death,  the  celebrated  and  stately 
tomb,  that  was  considered  one  of  the  sevoa  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  was  called  the  Mausoleum, 
and  from  it  all  other  magnificent  sepulchres  have 
received  the  same  name.  It  was  built  by  four 
architects,  and  the  eipense  of  its  construction  was 
;  the  philosopher  Anaiagoros  exclaimed. 


when  he  saw  it,  "  How  much  money  changed  into 
■tones  I" 

Artemisia  frequently  visited  the  place  where  her 
hnsband's  ashes  were  deposited ;  mixed  the  earth 
that  covered  liim  with  water,  and  drank  it,  for  the 
purpose,  as  she  said,  of  becoming  the  living  tomb 
of  her  departed  lord.  She  offered  the  richest 
priies  to  those  who  shonld  excel  in  compomng  a 
paitegyric  on  Ms  virtues.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
her  grief,  she  did  not  suffer  it  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  her  elevated  pqution,  but  took  tbe  com- 
mand of  her  army  in  a  vrar  agunst  the  Rhodions, 
in  which  she  is  sud  to  have  shown  undaunted 
bravery.  She  took  possession  of  the  oi^  of 
Rhodes,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great 
severity.  She  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected: 
one  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  liabitad  like  a  slave ; 
and  the  other  of  herself,  branding  the  city  with  a 
hot  iron.  Vitruvius  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  never 
dared  to  remove  that  trophy  from  ita  place ;  such 
an  attempt  being  prohibited  by  their  religion;  but 
they  built  a  vrall  around  it,  which  prevented  it 
from  being  seen.  She  lived  in  the  fourth  eentuiy 
before  Christ 

ASENATH, 
Daubhtbb  of  Potiphar  or  Potiphers,  and  wife  of 
Joseph,  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
same  Potiphar,  whose  wife  had  caused  Joseph's 
imprisonment,  and  that  Aseoath  bad  endeared 
herself  to  Joseph  by  taking  his  part  in  hia  adver- 
sity, and  vindicating  him  to  her  father. 


ASPASIA, 
Or  Miletus,  and  daughter  of  Axiochua,  lived 
principally  at  Athens.  She  gained  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  divorced 
his  first  wife,  with  her  own  consent  in  order  to 
marry  Aspssia.  We  are  told  littie  of  her  beauty, 
bnt  much  of  her  menta]  powers  and  cultivation.  In 
eloquence,  she  surpassed  all  her  contemporaries. 
She  was  the  friend,  and,  according  to  Plato,  the 
instructress  of  Socrates,  who  gives  her  the  high 
praise  of  "having  made  many  good  orators,  and 
one  eminent  over  all  the  Greeks,  Pericles,  tbe  eon 
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of  XuiUuppaB."  On  this  uid  aimilAr  authority 
we  learn,  that  Pericleriras  indebted  to  Aspasia 
for  mnch  of  his  high  mental  cultiyation.  The 
Athenians  nsed  often  to  bring  their  wiTee  to  hear 
her  cdnyerse,  notwithstanding  what  was  said  of 
her  immoral  life.  She  is  accosed  of  having  ex- 
cited, from  motiYes  of  personal  resentment,  the 
war  of  Peloponnesus;  yet,  calamitous  as  that  con- 
flict proved  to  Greece,  Aspasia  inflicted  on  the 
country  still  more  incurable  evils.  Her  example 
and  instructions  formed  a  school  at  Athens,  by 
which  her  dangerous  profession  was  reduced  to  a 
system. 

Aspasia,  on  occasion  of  a  check  of  the  Athenian 
army,  came  herself  into  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  pronounced  an  oration,  inciting  them  to 
rally  and  redeem  their  cause;  her  speech  was 
allowed  to  be  far  more  eloquent  than  those  of  Gor- 
gias,  and  other  famous  orators  who  spoke  on  the 
same  conjuncture. 

Hermippus,  a  comic  poet,  prosecuted  Aspasia  for 
impiety,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  in  disputing 
the  existence  of  their  imaginary  gods,  and  intro- 
ducing new  opinions  about  celestial  appearances. 
But  she  was  acquitted,  though  contrary  to  the 
law,  by  means  of  Pericles,  who  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  in  his  application  for  mercy  in  her  be- 
half. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  some  modem 
writers  have  maintained  opinions  on  the  life  of 
Aspasia  very  different  from  those  popularly  enter^ 
tained.  They  say,  the  woman  whom  Socrates  re- 
spected, the  woman  who  for  years  was  the  bosom 
counsellor  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Pericles,  never 
could  have  been  devoid  of  personal  purity ;  vice 
palls ;  vice  may  please  by  charms  of  exterior,  but 
niN-er  could  keep  up  mental  enthusiasm  sudh  as 
Aspasia  certainly  excited  and  retained  with  Peri- 
cles. Tfiey  suggest  that  aspersions  were  thrown 
upon  her  character  by  Aristophanes,  to  wound  Pe- 
ricles through  her  bosom ;  but  that  the  friend,  the 
adviser,  the  sympathizing  companion  of  the  man 
who  has  been  called  Princept  Qracia^  was  not  a 
courtezan.  We  may  here  recall  some  verses  of 
Croly,  who,  in  a  note  to  the  poem  now  quoted, 
evidently  leans  to  the  opinions  just  stated. 

"  And  throned  immortal  by  his  lida 

A  woman  lits  with  eye  sublime, 
Aspacia,  all  his  spirit's  bride; 

But  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime, 
Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage; 
Their  crime  was  in  their  darken'd  age/* 

•  Socrates,  who  was  the  intellectual  admirer  of 
this  fascinating  woman,  in  his  Dialogue  of  ^SBschi- 
nes,  gives  an  account  of  the  method  which  Aspasia 
took,  in  order  to  persuade  Xenophon  and  his  wife 
to  observe  the  r^iprocal  duties  of  a  married  state 
in  the  best  manner.  The  persons  in  the  Dialogue 
are  Aspasia,  Xenophon,  and  his  wife,  whom  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  supposes  from  a  passage  in  Laertius  to 
have  been  named  Philesia. 

"  Tell  me,  Philesia,"  says  Aspasia,  "  whether, 
if  your  neighbour  had  a  piece  of  gold  of  more 
value  than  your  own,  you  would  not  choose  it  be- 
fore your  own  ?"  "  Yes,"  answered  Philesia.  **  If 
she  had  a  gown,  or  any  of  the  female  ornaments, 


better  than  your's,  would  not  you  choose  them 
rather  than  your  own?"  **  Yes,"  answered  she. 
"  But,"  says  Aapasia,  "  if  she  had  an  husband  of 
more  merit  than  your  own,  would  not  you  choose 
the  former  ?"  Upon  this  Philesia  blushed.  As- 
pasia then  addressed  herself  to  Xenophon.  **  If 
your  neighbour,  Xenophon,  had  an  horse  better 
than  your  ovrn,  would  not  you  choose  him  prefer- 
ably to  your  own  V*  "  Yes,"  answered  he.  "  If 
he  had  an  estate  or  farm  of  more  value  than  your 
own,  which  would  you  choose  ?"  "  The  former," 
answered  he,  "  that  is,  that  which  is  more  of  va- 
lue." **  But  if  his  wife  was  better  than  your  own, 
would  not  you  choose  your  neighbour's  ?"  Here 
Xenophon  was  silent  upon  this  question.  Aspasia 
therefore  proceeded  thus :  *^  Since  both  of  you, 
then,  have  refused  to  answer  me  in  that  point  only, 
which  I  waited  you  to  satisfy  me  in,  I  will  tell 
you  myself  what  you  both  think :  for  you,  Phile- 
sia, would  have  the  best  of  husbands,  and  you, 
Xenophon,  the  best  of  wives.  And  therefore  if 
you  don't  endeavour  that  there  be  not  a  better 
husband  and  wife  in  the  world  than  yourselves, 
you  will  always  be  wishing  for  that  which  you 
shall  think  best;  you,  Xenophon,  will  wish  you 
might  be  married  to  the  best  of  wives,  and  Phi- 
lesia, that  she  might  have  the  best  of  husbands." 
Pericles  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  B.  G.  42&; 
and  after  this  we  hear  nothing  of  Aspasia^  except- 
ing that  she  transferred  her  affections  to  Lysicles,  a 
grazier,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  influence,  be- 
came, for  a  time,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Athens. 

ASPASIA,  or  MILTO, 

MiSTBBSS  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  was  bom  about 
421,  B.  C.  of  free  parents,  at  Phocis,  in  Ionia.  She 
was  brought  up  virtuously  but  in  poverty,  and 
being  very  beautiful,  with  a  profusion  of  light  curl- 
ing hair,  very  uncommon  in  that  country,  she  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  one  of  the  satraps  of  Cyrus, 
who  forced  her  father  to  give  her  to  him  for  the 
seraglio  of  this  prince.  Her  modesty,  dignity,  and 
grief  had  such  an  effect  on  'Cyrus,  that  he  made 
her  his  wife  in  every  thing  but  the  name,  consult- 
ing her  in  the  most  important  affairs,  and  following 
her  counsels.  He  changed  her  name  to  Aspasia, 
that  being  the  appellation  of  the  celebrated  wit  and 
beauty  of  Miletus.  Aspasia  bore  her  honours  with 
the  greatest  moderation,  and  availed  herself  of  the 
change  in  her  fortunes  only  to  rescue  her  father 
from  his  poverty.  When  Cyrus  was  killed,  B.  C. 
401,  in  the  ambitious  attempt  to  dethrone  his  bro- 
ther Artaxerxes,  Aspasia  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  before  the  conqueror.  Artaxerxes  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  made  her  the 
first  among  his  women,  although  he  could  not 
marry  her,  as  his  wife  Statira  was  still  living.  He 
ordered  her  to  be  clothed  in  magnificent  apparel, 
and  to  be  sumptuously  lodged;  but  it  was  long 
before  his  attentions  or  kindness  could  efface  the 
memory  of  Cyrus,  whom  she  had  tenderly  loved. 
She  showed  the  utmost  indifference,  through  her 
whole  life,  to  her  own  personal  aggrandizement, 
and  would  seldom  accept  any  present  which  she 
did  not  need.  On  one  occasion  Cyrus  had  sent 
her  a  chain  of  gold,  remarking  that  **  It  was  wor- 
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thy  the  -wife  of  a  king  ;**  bat  she  requested  him  to 
send  it  to  his  mother  Parysatis.  This  so  pleased 
Parysatis,  that  she  sent  Aspasia  many  grand  pre- 
sents and  a  large  sum  of  gold,  all  of  which  Aspasia 
gave  to  Cyrus,  after  praising  the  generosity  of  his 
mother. 

"  It  may  be  of  service  to  you,"  said  she,  "  who 
are  my  riches  and  ornament." 

ATHALIAH, 

Thk  daughter  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria,  and 
of  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Si- 
donians,  was  wife  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah, 
who  walked  in  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the  house 
of  Ahab.  Jehoram  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  885, 
and  the  kingdom  devolved  on  Ahaziah  their  son. 
Ahaziah  reigned  only  one  year,  and  on  his  un- 

'  timely  death,  Aihaliah  *  arose  and-  slew  all  the 
seed-royal  of  the  house  of  Judah,'  although  they 
were  her  grand-children,  and  ascended  the  throne 
B.  C.  884,  and  reigned  six  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  Joash,  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  had  been 
concealed  six  years  in  the  temple  by  his  aunt  Je- 
hosheba,  the  wife  of  Jehoida  the  high-priest,  was 
produced  by  Jehoida  before  the  priests  and  sol- 
diers, and  anointed  king.  Athaliah  hastened  to 
the  temple  and  attempted  to  excite  a  reaction  in 

t  her  own  favour  by  raising  a  cry  of  treason,  but  in 
vain,  ibr  Jehoida  gave  instant  orders  that  she 
should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  enclosure  and 
slain.  This  command  was  immediately  obeyed, 
B.  C.  878.  The  discovery  of  Joash  is  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  by  Racine,  written  by  command  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon. 

AXIOTHEA, 

A  FBMALB  philosopher  of  the  age  of  Plato,  whose 
lectures  she  attended  in  male  attire. 
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BATHSHEBA,  or  BATHGHUAH, 

Dauohtxb  of  Eliam  Ammiel,  was  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  While  her  husband  was  absent  at  the 
siege  of  Babbah,  David,  king  of  Israel,  accident- 
ally saw  her  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  her. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  contrived  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  married  her.  Bathsheba's  eldest 
child  by  David  died,  but  she  bore  four  others  to 
him,  of  whom  Solomon  and  Nathan  are  reckoned 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Bathsheba  is  represented  as  very  beautiful; 
and  she  must  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  as  she  exercised  Over  her  hus- 
band, king  David,  such  paramount  influence. 
Though  he  had,  by  his  other  wives,  several  sons 
older  than  Solomon,  and  Adonijah  seems  to  have 
been  his  favourite,  yet  she  induced  him  to  promise 
that  Solomon  her  son  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  scene  in  David's  death-chamber,  when,  at  her 
appeal,  the  old  king  calls  back,  as  it  were,  the  full 
powers  of  his  strong  mind  to  give  her  again  the 
solemn  promise  that  her  son  shall  reign,  is  suffi- 
cient confirmation  of  her  influence.  After  David's 
death  she  was  treated  with  profound  reverence  by 


her  son,  king  Solomon.  The  period  of  her  death  is 
not  recorded ;  but  the  laat  time  she  is  mentioned, 
when  she  "  sat  on  the  right  hand"  of  her  son,  who 
was  **  on  his  throne,"  was  about  B.  C.  1012. 

BAUCIS, 

A  Phbtql/ui  woman,  wife  of  Philemon,  who  re- 
ceived Jupiter  and  Mercury  kindly,  after  these 
gods  had  been  denied  hospitality  in  the  whole 
country,  while  travelling  in  disguise.  A  deluge 
afterwards  destroyed  all  but  Philemon  and  Bau- 
cis, who  entreated  the  gods  to  make  their  cot- 
tage a  temple,  in  which  they  could  officiate  as 
priest  and  priestess,  and  that  they  might  die 
together.  Both  of  these  requests  were  granted. 
Their  story  has  been  a  fayourite  theme  of  poetry. 

BERENICE  (1), 

Onb  of  the  four  wives  of  Ptolemy  I.,  the  found- 
er of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagid»,  in  Egypt,  and 
the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.,  called  Philadelphus. 
She  had  another  son,  Magas,  by  a  former  husband, 
who  was  afterwards  king  of  Cyrene. 

BERENICE  (2), 

A  DAUOHTBB  of  Ptolomy  II.,  Philadelphus,  and 
sister  of  J^lemy  m.,  Euergetes.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,* who  divorced 
his  wife  Laodice  on  the  occasion.  But  after  the 
death  of  Philadelphus,  Antiochus  divorced  Bere- 
nice and  took  back  Laodice,  who,  enraged  at  her 
husband's  having  married  Berenice,  murdered 
them  both,  as  well  as  a  son  Berenice  had  by  An- 
tiochus, B.  C.  248. 

BERENICE  (8), 

Thb  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Arsinoe,  married  her  brother  Euergetes.  Being 
passionately  attached  to  him,  she  made  a  vow  to 
consecrate  her  beautiful  locks  to  Venus,  in  case' 
of  his  safe  return  from  a  dangerous  expedition* 
He  came  home  unhurt,  and  she  performed  her 
vow ;  but  some  time  after,  the  hair  disappeared 
from  the  temple,  and  Conon,  the  astronomer,  pub- 
lished that  they  had  been  placed  among  the  stars ; 
and  he  gave  to  a  constellation  the  name  of  Bere- 
nice's hair,  which  it  still  retains.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  her  own  son,  B.  C.  221. 

BERENICE  (4), 

SoMETiMBS  called  Cleopatra,  was  the  only  legi- 
timate child  of  Ptolemy  YIII.  (Soterll.),  reigned 
six  months,  and  was  then  murdered  by  her  hus- 
band, Alexander  II.,  to  whom  she  had  been  mar- 
ried only  nineteen  days. 

BERENICE  ^), 

.  A  DAUOHTBB  of  Ptolemy  IX.,  Auletes,  who  began 
to  reign  in  Egypt  B.  C.  81,  was  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra.  While  her  father  was  at  Rome, 
from  B.  C.  68  to  B.  C.  55,  Berenice  was  made  re- 
gent; but  on  the  restoration  of  Auletes,  he  put  his 
daughter  to  death.  Berenice  first  married  Seleu- 
cus,  whom,  it  is  said,  she  cauaed  to  be  strangled ; 
and  afterwards,  Archelaus,  who  was  also  put  to 
death  by  Auletes. 
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BERENICE  (S), 
Or  Chios,  one  of  the  wiTei  of  Uithridstes  Eapa- 
tor,  king  of  Poatiu,  B.  C.  128,  gcnerallj  cilled 
Mithrid&lei  the  Gre>t,  *ru  put  Co  duth  b;  hie 
commuid,  together  vitJ)  hlB  oUi«r  witm,  lest  thej 
■hoold  &11  into  the  huuU  of  his  oonqneror,  Lu< 

BERENICE  (T), 
Dauiibtkb  of  CostoboruB  uid  S&lome,  Herod  the 
Grekt's  siBter,  ■waa  married  first  to  her  c 
AriBtobaliiB,  son  of  Herod  and  Hariunne. 
belonging  to  the  Annoneui  r«ce,  snd  baTiDg  a 
brother  frho  muided  the  daughter  of  Archelaiu, 
kiog  of  Cappadocia,  often  npbraided  Bonoioe  that 
he  hkd  nuuriad  below  himiwlf  in  wedding  h*r. 
Berenice  related  these  discourses  to  her  mother, 
and  exasperated  her  so  furiooalj  that  Salome,  who 
had  great  influence  over  her  brother  Herod,  made 
him  BDspicious  of  AristobuluB,  and  caused  him  to 
order  the  marder  of  his  own  aon.  Bereoiee  mar- 
ried again ;  and,  hsTing  lost  her  second  hnatiand, 
irenC  to  Rome,  and  got  into  the  faronr  of  Augne- 
tna ;  and  also  of  Antonis,  wife  of  DrusuB,  son  of 
Angnstos,  wliich,  in  the  end,  prored  of  great  sei^ 
TICS  to  Herod  Agrippa,  her  son  bj  Aristobalus. 


c. 

CALPUBNIA, 
Dacobitr  of  Lucins  Piso,  of  an  ancient  and  an 
honourable  family  in  Rome,  married  Cnsar,  after 
his  dirorce  fVom  his  third  wife,  Pompeia.  In  her, 
Ciesar  found  a  wife  such  as  he  desired,  whose 
propriet;  of  condact  placed  her  "abore  snapi- 
eion."  To  her  virtues  she  added  heaut;,  talents, 
prudence,  an  eitraordinar;  eloquence,  and  a  gen- 
erosity and  magnanimity  of  mind  truly  Roman. 
Unmoved  b;  all  rererses  of  fortune,  ehe  showed 
henelf  equally  dignified  when  wife  to  C(e«ar,  sena- 
tor of  Rome,  as  when  consort  to  the  master  of  the 
world.  Warned,  as  she  thought,  in  a  dream,  of 
her  hntband's  fate,  she  entreated  him  not  to  leave 
hiB  house  on  the  ides  of  March ;  bat,  urged  b;  the 
conspirators,  he  disregarded  her  prayers,  and  was 
d  before  his  return,  March  15th,  B.  C. 


Calpnmia,  Enperior  t«  the  weahness  of  ordinary 
minds,  pronounced  publicly,  in  the  rostra,  the 
funeral  enlogium  of  her  husband  in  an  imprenive 
,  and  eloquent  manner.  Having  declared  a  loss 
like  hers  to  be  irreparable,  she  pasBSd  the  re- 
nuJnder  of  her  life  in  mourning,  secladed  in  the 
house  of  Mark  Antony,  to  whom  she  entmBted  the 
treasures  and  papers  of  CoeBar,  that  she  might  be 
the  better  enabled  to  avenge  his  death. 

CAMILLA. 

Dacohibb  and  successor  of  Hetabns,  king  of  the 

Volsci,  and  ally  of  Tumus  in  his  contests  with 

j^neoB  in  Italy.     She  was  killed  on  the  field  of 

battle.      She    ie    celebrated  by   Virgil    for  her 


CARUENTA,  or  NICOSTBATA, 
Am  ancient  poeteBs  of  LaUum,  flourished  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  which,  afterwards,  di- 
vine hononrs  were  paid  her.  According  to  Diony- 
sius  of  HalicamosBUB,  Carmenta  was  bom  in  Arca- 
dia, where  she  wot  known  by  her  name  of  NiooH- 
trata-  Her  aon  Evander  being  implicated  in  on 
nnintentioaal  homicide,  she  found  means  for  an 
emigraljon,  which  she  conducted  herself,  about  60 
years  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  She  led  hsr  follow- 
ers into  Italy,  and  establiahed  her  son  Evander  as 
king  of  that  country,  which  afterwards  oontuned 
Rome.  She  found  it  inhabited  by  a  savage  race, 
without  relipon,  without  courtesy,  without  agri- 
culture. She  taught  them  to  sow  grain,  ahe  polished 
them  by  introducing  poetry  and  music  ;  and  she 
built  their  first  temple,  and  lifted  their  thoughts  to 
a  superintending  Deity.  For  tliese  great  benefits 
she  was  revered  a«  prophetess,  priestess  and 
queen,  and  received  her  celebrated  name  of  Car- 
merOa,  in  alluBion  to  the  oracnlar  power  vrith 
wliioh  she  was  sappoaed  to  be  gifted. 

That  she  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  genias  and 
B  remarkably  practical  mind,  there  can  be  little 
donbt ;  as  the  Romans  would  not  otherwise  have 
acknowledged,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  her 
talents  and  merits.  In  their  proudest  days,  the 
Romans  never  fo^ot  the  hononrs  due  to  the  bene- 
factress of  their  rude  ancesl«r«.  Cicero  speaks 
of  an  officer  in  his  day  called  Flamen  Catnttntalit, 
who  hod  charge  of  the  rites  instituted  by  this 
ancient  prophetess.  Virgil  allndea  to  this  remark- 
able woman  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  .^noid ; — 


11  Nymi 


It  is  supposed  to  be  from  her  name  that  verses 
-were  named  Carmina  by  the  latins.  She  was 
well  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary learning  for  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

CASSANDRA, 

DADDBnn  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  was  regarded 

as  a  prophetess ;  and,  during  the  siege  of  Troy, 

uttered  various  predictiona  of  impending  eolunl- 
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ties,  which  were  disregarded  at  the  time,  but  veri- 
fied in  the  eyent.  During  the  plunder  of  Troy, 
B.  C.  1184,  she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, where  she  was  barbarously  treated  by  Ajax. 
In  the  division  of  the  spoil,  she  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon,  who  brought  her  home,  where  she 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Clytemnestra.  In  conse- 
quence, Cassandra  and  Agamemnon  were  both 
murdered  by  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  to 
have  had  many  suitors  in  the  flourishing  time  of 
Troy. 

CASSIOPEIA, 

Daughter  of  Arabus,  and  wife  of  Cepheus,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  to  whom  she  bore  Andromeda.  She 
dared  to  compare  her  daughter's  beauty  to  that 
of  the  Nereides,  who  besought  Neptune  for  ven- 
geance. The  god  complied  by  laying  waste  the 
dominions  of  Cepheus  by  a  deluge  and  a  sea- 
monster.  In  astronomy,  Cassiopeia  is  a  conspicu- 
ous constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CECONIA,   or  CESENIA, 

WiFB  of  Caligula,  emperor  of  Bome,  was  killed 
by  Julius  Lupus,  A.  D.  41,  while  weeping  over  the 
body  of  her  murdered  husband.  When  she  saw 
the  assassin  approaching,  and  discovered  his  pur- 
pose, she  calmly  presented  her  breast  to  his  sword, 
urging  him  to  finish  the  tragedy  his  companions 
had  begun.  Her  two  daughters  died  by  the  same 
hand. 

CHABIXENA, 

A  TKKT  learned  Grecian  lady,  who  composed 
many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  One  of  her 
poems  is  entitled  "  Cramata."  She  is  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes. 

CHELIDONIS, 

Daughtbb  of  Leotychides,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Timcea,  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  married 
Cleonymus,  son  of  Clcomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta. 
Cleonymus  was  disliked  by  the  LacedsBmonians, 
on  account  of  his  violent  temper,  and  they  gave 
the  royal  authority  to  Atreus,  his  brother's  son. 
Chelidonis  also  despised  him  and  loved  Acrotatus, 
a  very  beautiful  youth,  the  son  of  Atreus.  Cleo- 
nymus left  Lacedffimon  in  anger,  and  went  to  so- 
licit Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  make  war  against 
the  LacedaDmonians.  Pyrrhus  came  against  the 
city  with  a  large  army,  but  was  repulsed^  The 
Spartans,  on  his  approach,  had  resolved  to  send 
the  women,  by  night,  to  Crete  for  safety ;  but  Ar- 
chidamia  came,  sword  in  hand,  into  Uie  senate, 
complaining  that  they  were  thought  capable  of 
surviving  the  destruction  of  their  country.  The 
women  laboured  all  night  on  the  abutments,  with 
the  exception  of  Chelidonis,  who  put  a  rope  around 
her  neck,  resolving  not  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  her  husband.  Acrotatus  did  wonders,  and  was 
received  with  acclamations  on  his  return  as  a 
conqueror  to  the  city,  which  was  saved  chiefly  by 
the  patriotism  of  the  women,  inspired  by  Chelido- 
nis.    She  lived  about  280  B.  C 


CHELONIS, 

Daughter  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  B.  C. 
491,  was  the  wife  of  Cleombrutus.  Her  father 
was  deposed  by  a  faction,  who  placed  Cleombrutus 
on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  Chelonis  refused  to 
share  her  husband's  triumph,  and  retired  with  her 
father  into  a  temple  in  which  he  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary. Leonidas,  some  time  after,  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  Tagea,  wliither  Chelonis  accompanied 
him. 

A  change  occurring  in  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace, Leonidas  was  restored,  and  Cleombrutus 
obliged  to  take  refuge,  in  his  turn,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. Chelonis  now  left  her  father  for  her  hus- 
band. Leonidas  repaired,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  bitterly  reproached  Cleom- 
brutus, who  listened  in  silence,  with  the  iiguries 
he  had  received  from  him.  The  tears  of  Chelonis, 
who  protested  that  she  would  not  survive  Cleom- 
brutus, softened  Leonidas,  and  he  not  only  gave 
his  son-in-law  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  choose 
his  place  of  exile.  To  the  entreaties  of  Leonidas 
that  Chelonis  would  remain  with  him,  she  returned 
a  resolute  refusal ;  and,  placing  one  of  her  chil- 
dren in  her  husband's  arms,  and  taking  the  other 
in  her  own,  she  went  with  him  into  banishment. 

CHIOMA'^A, 

The  heroic  wife  of  Ortiagon,  a  Gaulish  prince, 
equally  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  chas- 
tity. During  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Gauls,  B.  C.  186,  the  latter  were  entirely  de- 
feated on  Mount  Olympus.  Chiomara,  among  many 
other  ladies,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  committed 
to  the  charge  of  .a  centurion.  This  centurion, 
not  being  able  to  overcome  the  chastity  of  the 
princess  by  persuasion,  employed  force ;  and  then, 
to  make  her  amends,  offered  her  her  liberty,  for 
an  Attic  talent.  To  conceal  his  design  from  the 
other  Romans,  he  allowed  her  to  send  a  slave  of 
her  own,  who  was  among  the  prisoners,  to  her 
relations,  and  assigned  a  place  near  the  river 
where  she  could  be  exchanged  for  the  gold. 

She  was  carried  there  the  next  night  by  the 
centurion,  and  found  there  two  relations  of  her 
own,  with  the  gold.  While  the  centurion  was 
weighing  it,  Chiomara,  speaking  in  her  own  tongue, 
commanded  her  friends  to  kill  him,  which  they 
did.  Then  cutting  off  his  head  herself,  she  carried 
it  under  her  robe  to  her  husband,  Ortiagon,  who 
had  returned  home  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  his  presence  she  threw 
the  head  at  his  feet.  Surprised,  as  he  might  well 
be,  at  such  a  sight,  he  asked  whose  head  it  was, 
and  what  had  induced  her  to  do  a  deed  so  uncom- 
mon with  her  sex?  Blushing,  but  at  the  same 
time  expressing  her  fierce  indignation,  she  de- 
clared the  outrage  that  had  been  done  her,  and 
the  revenge  she  had  taken.  During  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  she  strenuously  retained  her  purity  of 
manners,  and  was  treated  with  great  esteem. 

CLELIA, 

One  of  the  Roman  virgins  given  as  a  hostage  to 
Porsenna,  when  he  came  to  restore  the  Tarquins, 
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StMUng  from  luB  Mmp  by  night,  At  eKMaed  the 
nb«r  on  hoTsabaak.  PorMuu  icnt  to  demand 
her,  tmd  ihe  iru  giim  op  to  him ;  but  be  dia- 
misKd  her  with  hei  eompuions  Tor  the  great 
esteem  he  had  of  her  Tirtae.  The  Senate  ereated 
an  eqamtrian  atatuc  to  her. 

CLKOBULB.  or  CLEOBULINE. 

DADQHm  of  CleofanlnB,  prince  of  Lindos,  in 

Qreece,  wbo  flourished  B.  C.  694,  iraa  oelebrated 

for  her  enlgmatieal  sentenoee,  or  riddlee,  compoted 

ohieflf  in  Greek  Terse. 


CLEOPATRA, 
Was  tbe  eldeat  daughter  ef  Ptolemj  Auletes, 
king  of  Bgypt.  On  his  death,  B.  C.  61,  be  left 
his  orami  to  her,  then  only  seTonteen  years  old, 
and  her  eldest  brother  Ptolemy,  irho  was  still 
joongM,  directing  them,  aocording  to  the  oost^a 
of  that  family,  to  b«  married,  and  cammitting 
them  to  t£e  care  of  the  Boman  Senate.  They 
could  not  agree,  howerer,  either  to  be  married  or 
to  reign  together ;  and  the  ministers  of  Ptolemj 
deprired  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  gorem- 
jnent,  and  banished  her  from  the  kingdom.  Bhe 
retired  to  Syria,  and  raised  an  army,  with  which 
she  approached  the  Egyptian  frontier.  Jost  at 
this  time,  Julius  Cnsar,  in  pursuit  of  Pompey, 
sailed  into  E^pt,  and  csme  to  Aleundria.  Here 
he  employed  himself  in  hearing  and  determining 
the  DontroTersy  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do  as  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  will  of  Auletes ;  the  power  of  the 
Ronums  being  then  Teet«d  in  him  as  dictator.  But 
Cleopatra  laid  a  plot  to  attach  him  to  her  cause 
by  the  power  of  those  charms  which  distingiiished 
her  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.  She  eent  word  to 
Cesar  that  her  cause  was  betrayed  by  those  who 
managed  it  for  ber,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  person  and  plead  it  before  him.  This 
being  granted,  she  came  secretly  into  the  port  of 
Alexandria  in  a  amal!  ekiff,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening ;  and  to  elnde  her  brother's  officers,  who 
then  commanded  the  place,  she  caused  herself  i 
be  tied  up  in  ber  bedding  and  carried  to  Cssar'. 
apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  slaves.  She 
was  then  about  nineteen  ;  and  thoQgh,  according 
to  Plutarch,  not  traneoendently  beantiful,  yet  her 
wit  and  fascinating  nmnnere  made  her  quite 
eistible.  Her  eyes  were  remarkably  fine,  an< 
Toice  was  delightfyilly  melodioos,  and  capable  of 
all  the  variety  of  modulation  belonging  to  a  mu  ' 
cal  instrument.  She  spoke  seven  different  li 
gnagec,  and  seldom  employed  an  interpreter 
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atyitr  to  foreign  anbassadora.  She  herself 
gave  audience  to  the  Ethiopians,  the  Troglodytes, 
Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medea,  and  Par- 
thians.  She  conld  coDver«e  on  all  topics,  grave 
or  gay ;  and  put  on  any  bamour,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  the  moment.  So  many  charms  capti- 
vated Cnaar  at  once ;  and  the  next  morning  he 
for  Ptolemy  and  urged  him  to  receive  Cleo- 
patra on  her  own  terms ;  but  Ptolemy  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  nproar. 
A  war  commenced,  in  which  Cnsar  proved  victo- 
rious ;  and  Ptolemy,  while  endeavouring  to  escape 
across  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  drowned.  Caesar 
then  caused  Cleopatra  to  marry  her  younger  bro- 
ther, also  named  Ptolemy,  who,  b^g  a  boy  of 
eleven,  could  only  contribute  his  name  to  the  joint 
sovereignty.  This  mature  statesman  and  warrior, 
who  had  almost  forgotten  ambition  for  love,  at 
length  tore  himself  from  Geopatra,  who  had  borne 
him  a  son,  Cnsaiion,  and  went  to  Borne. 

After  his  departure,  Cleopatra  reigned  muno- 
leated ;  and  when  her  husband  had  reached  bis 
fburteenth  year,  the  age  of  m^ori^  in  Egypt, 
she  poisoned  him,  and  fh>m  that  time  reigned 
alone  in  Egypt.  Bhe  went  to  Rome  to  see  Ciesar, 
and  while  there  lodged  in  hia  house,  where  ber 
authority  over  him  made  her  insolence  intolerable 
to  the  Romans.  His  assassination  so  alarmed  her 
that  she  Bed  precipitately  to  her  qwn  country, 
where,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Cntar, 
she  raised  a  fleet  to  go  to  the  asuslance  of  the 
triumvirs,  but  was  obliged  by  a  storm  to  return. 

After  the  battie  of  Phitippi,  Antony  visited 
Asia,  and,  on  the  pretext-  ihat  (Heopatra  had  fur- 
nished Cassias  with  some  supplies,  he  snnmioned 
her  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus,  in  Ciliola. 
Cleopatra  prepared  for  the  interview  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  state  of  a  yoong  and  beautiful  east- 
ern queen.  Laden  with  money  and  magnificent 
gifts,  she  sailed  with  her  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus.  There  she  embarked  in  a  vessel  whose 
stem  was  of  gold,  sails  of  purple  silk,  and  oars 
of  silver  that  kept  time  to  a  concert  of  several  in- 
struments. Bhe  hergelf  was  lying  under  a  canopy 
of  cloth  of  gold,  dressed  like  Venus  rising  oat  of 
the  sea ;  about  her  were  lovely  children  like  Cnpide 
fanning  her ;  the  handaomeet  of  her  womea,  ha- 
bited like  Nereids  and  Graces,  were  leaning  on 
the  sides  and  shrouds  of  the  vessel ;  the  sweets 
that  were  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  were  covered  by  crowds  of  people, 
shouting,  that  "  the  goddess  Teaus  was  come  to 
risit  BacchoB  for  the  happiness  of  Asia;"  while 
Antony  sat  alone  and  unattended. 

Cleopatra  succeeded  in  her  object ;  Antony  be- 
came her  captive ;  and  the  impression  her  beauty 
and  splendour  had  made  on  him  was  completed 
and  rendered  durable  by  the  charms  of  ber  society. 
Her  influence  over  him  became  unbounded,  and 
she  abased  it  to  the  woret  purposes.  At  her 
request,  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  was  assas- 
sinated ;  and  she  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  dominions.  After 
Antony  bad  spent  a  winter  nith  her  at  Alexan- 
dria, he  went  to  Italy,  vhere  be  married  Octavia. 
Cleopitra's  charms,  however,  drew  him  back  to 
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Egrpt;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  <m  his  ezpe- 
dition  agauut  Parthia,  he  sent  for  her  into  Syrift, 
where  she  rendered  him  odious  by  the  cmelties 
and  oppressions  she  urged  him  to  practice.  After 
his  return,  he  bestowed  upon  her  many  proTinces, 
by  which  he  incnrred  the  displeasure  of  the  Boman 
people.  When  the  dTil  war  broke  ont  between 
Antony  and  Octaiianns,  afterwards  Augostos  Cso- 
sar,  emperor  of  Borne,  Cleopatra  accompanied 
Antony,  and  added  sixt^  ships  to  his  navy.  It 
was  by  her  persuasion  that  the  deciding  battle 
was  fought  by  sea,  at  Actium.  She  conunanded 
her  own  fleet;  but  her  courage  soon  fiuled  her, 
and  before  the  danger  reached  her  she  fled,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  squadron  and  the  infatuated 
Antony,  who,  however,  was  very  angry  with  Cleo- 
patra on  this  occasion,  and  remained  three  days 
without  seeing  her.  He  was  at  length  reconciled 
to  her,  and,  on  the  approach  of  OctaTianus,  they 
both  sent  publicly  to  treat  with  him ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Cleopatra  gaye  her  ambassadors  pri- 
vate instructions  for  negotiating  with  him  sepa- 
rately. Hoping  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
for  herself  and  her  children,  she  promised  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Octaiianus ;  and,  as  a  pledge 
for  the  performance,  she  delivered  up  to  him  the 
Important  city  of  Pelusium. 

Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  buUt  a  tower, 
which  she  designed  for  her  sepulchre ;  and  into 
this  was  carried  all  her  treasures,  as  gold,  jewels, 
pearls,  ivory,  ebony,  cinnamon,  and  other  precious 
woods;  it  was  also  filled  with  torches,  faggots, 
and  tow,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  set  on  fire. 
To  this  tower  she  retire^  after  the  last  defeat  of 
Antony,  and  on  the  approach  of  Octavianus ;  and 
when  Antony  gave  himself  the  mortal  stab,  he  was 
carried  to  Uie  foot  of  the  tower,  and  drawn  up 
into  it  by  Cleopatra  and  her  women,  where  he  ex- 
pired in  her  arms. 

Octavianus,  who  feared  lest  Cleopatra  should 
bum  herself  and  all  her  treasures,  and  thus  avoid 
falling  into  his  hands  and  gracing  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome,  sent  Proculus  to  employ  all  his 
art  in  obtaining  possession  of  her  person ;  which 
he  managed  to  do  by  stealing  in  at  one  of  the 
windows.  When  Cleopatra  saw  him,  she  attempted 
to  kill  herself ;  but  Proculus  prevented  her,  and 
teok  from  her  every  weapon  with  which  she  might 
commit  such  an  act  She  then  resolv^  to  starve 
herself;  but  her  children  were  threatened  with 
death  if  she  persisted  in  the  attempt  When  Oc- 
tavianus came  to  see  her,  she  attempted  to  capti- 
vate him,  but  unsuccessfully ;  she  had,  however, 
gained  the  heart  of  his  friend,  Dolabella,  who  gave 
her  private  notice  that  she  was  to  be  carried  to 
Rome  within  three  days,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
triumph  of  Octavianus.  She  had  an  asp,  a  small 
serpent,  whose  bite  is  said  to  induce  a  kind  of 
lethargy  and  death  without  pain,  brought  to  her 
in  a  basket  of  figs ;  and  the  guards  who  were  sent 
to  secure  her  person,  found  her  lying  dead  on  a 
couch,  dressed  in  her  royal  robes,  with  one  of  her 
women  dead  at  her  feet,  and  the  other  expiring. 
The  victor,  though  greatly  disappointed,  buried 
her,  with  much  magnificence,  in  the  tomb  with 
Antony,  as  she  had  requested.     She  was  in  her 


thirty-ninth  year  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  she 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  Antony,  whom 
she  had  married  after  his  divorce  from  Octavia, 
besides  her  son  by  CsDsar,  whom  Octavianus  put 
to  death  as  a  rivaL  With  her  terminated  the 
family  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  monarchy  of 
Egypt,  which  was  thenceforth  a  Roman  province. 
Cleopatra  was  an  object  of  great  dread  and  abhor- 
rence to  the  Romans,  who  detested  her  as  the 
cause  of  Antony's  divoroe  from  Octaria,  and  the 
subsequent  civil  war.  Her  ambition  was  as  un- 
bounded as  her  love  of  pleasure ;  and  her  usual 
oath  was,  <*So  may  I  give  law  in  the  capitol." 
Her  temper  was  imperious,  and  she  was  bound- 
lessly profuse  in  her  expenditures ;  nor  did  she 
ever  hesitate  to  sacrifice,  when  it  suited  her  own 
interest,  all  the  decorums  of  her  rank  and  sex. 
But  we  must  remember,  also,  that  sl^e  lived  in  an 
age  of  crime.  She  was  better  than  the  men  her 
subtle  spirit  subdued, — ^for  she  was  true  to  her 
country.  Never  was  Egypt  so  rich  in  wealth, 
power  and  civilization,  as  under  her  reign.  She 
reconstructed  the  precious  library  of  her  capital ; 
and  when  the  weaJth  of  Rome  was  at  her  com- 
mand, proflfered  by  the  dissolute  Antony,  who 
thought  her  smiles  cheaply  bought  at  the  price  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Cleopatra  remarked, — "The 
treasures  I  want  are  two  hundred  thousand  vo- 
lumes from  Pergamns,  for  my  library  of  Alex- 
andria." 

Her  children,  by  Antony,  were  carried  to  Rome, 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  Octavianus.  Octaria, 
Antony's  repudiated  wife,  took  charge' of  them: 
and  Cleopatra,  the  daughter,  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania. 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

Was  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  Leda,  and  twin-sister  of  Helen.  She  bore 
her  husband,  Agamemnon,  two  daughters,  Sphi- 
genia  and  Electra,  and  one  son,  Orestes.  Ihiring 
the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  in  his  wars  against 
Troy,  she  became  enamoured  of  iBgisthus,  and 
assisted  him  to  murder  Agamemnon  on  his  return. 
She  then,  together  with  ^gisthus,  governed  My- 
cene  for  seven  years.  Orestes,  at  length,  killed 
them  both. 

CORINNA, 

A  POXTEss,  to  whom  the  Qreeks  gave  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Lyric  Muse,  was  a  native  of  Tanagra, 
in  Boeotia.  She  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B. 
C,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  firom  whom 
she  five  times  won  the  prize  in  poetical  contests. 
Her  fellow-citizens  erected  a  tomb  to  her  in  the 
most  frequented  part  of  their  city.  Only  a  few 
firagments  of  her  works  are  extant  She  did  jus- 
tice to  the  superiority  of  Pindar's  genius,  but  ad- 
vised him  not  to  suffer  his  poetical  ornaments  to 
intrude  so  often,  as  they  smothered  the  principal 
subject ;  comparing  it  to  pouring  a  vase  of  flowers 
all  at  once  on  the  ground,  when  their  beauty  and 
excellence  could  only  be  observed  in  proportion  to 
their  rarity  and  situation.  Her  glory  seems  to 
have  been  established  by  the  public  memorial  of 
her  picture,  exhibited  in  her  native  city,  and 
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adorned  with  a  lyinbol  of  her  Tiotory.  Paiuanias, 
who  saw  it,  Bupposee  her  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moot  beantiiiil  women  of  her  age ;  and  obaerres 
that  her  personal  charms  probably  rendered  her 
judges  partial, — a  Teiy  mascnline  idea. 

CORINNA,  or  CBINNA, 

Or  the  Isle  of  Telos,  liTed  about  B.  C.  610.  She 
wrote  a  fine  poem  in  the  Doric  langoage,  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  Terses.  Her  style  is  said  to 
haye  resembled  that  of  Homer.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  nineteen. 

COBNELIA, 

Ths  mother  of  the  Gracchi.    In  this  lady  eyery 
eircumstance  of  bbih,  Ufa,  and  characteri  con- 
spired to  giye  her  a  glowing  and  eyer-liying  page 
in  history.    Two  thousand  years   haye  passed 
away,  and  yet  her  name  stands  out  as  ft^shly,  as 
if  she  had  been  cotemporaneous  with  Elizabeth 
and  Mary.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Scipio  AfH- 
canuSy  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.     Such  descent 
could  hardly  haye  receiyed  an  addition  of  glory  or 
distinction.    But,  such  was  the  life  of  Cornelia, 
that  eyen  the  fame  of  Scipio  receiyed  new  lustre. 
She  was  married  to  a  man,  who,  though  he  filled 
many  high  Boman  offices,  yet  deriyed  still  greater 
dignity  from    her  yirtues.     This  was  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  the  grandson  of  Sempronius,  who  was 
eulogized  by  Cicero  for  wisdom  and  yirtue*.     He 
was  thought  worthy  of  Cornelia,  and  the  eyent 
proyed  that  one  was  as  remarkable  as  the  other, 
for  what  in  that  age  of  the  world  must  haye  been 
deemed  the  highest  excellencies  of  the  human 
character.    Tiberius  died,  learing  Cornelia  with 
.  twelye  children.    Her  character  was  such,  that 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 
but  was  rejected.    She  deyoted  herseirto  the  care 
of  her  house  and  children ;  in  which  she  behayed 
with  the  sweetest  sobriety,  parental' affection,  and 
greatness  of  mind.     Daring  her  widowhood,  she 
lost  all  her  children  except  three,  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Scipio  the  younger,  and  two 
sons,  Hberius  and  Caius  Graccttus.     Plutarch  re- 
marks, that  "  Cornelia  brought  them  up  with  so 
much  ca)re,  that  though  they  were  without  dispute 
of   the  noblest  family,   and  fiad    the    happiest 
geniuses  of  any  of  the  Boman  youth,  yet  educa- 
tion was  allowed  to  haye  contributed  more  to  their 
perfections  than  nature."   This  remark  may  show 
in  forcible  colours  the  yast  influence  of  mothers  in 
the  education  of  youth.     It  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  natural  genius  which  may  not  be  improyed 
by  education,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  no 
human  being  can  haye  as  much  influence  on  that 
education  as  the  mother.     When  a  Campanian 
lady  once  displayed  her  jewels  before  Cornelia, 
requesting  to  see  hers  in  return,  Cornelia  pro- 
duced her  two  sons,  saying,  **  These  are  all  the 
jewels  of  which  I  can  boast." 

She  also  gaye  public  lectures  on  philosophy  in 
Bome,  and  was  more  /ortunate  in  her  disciples 
than  her  sons.  Cicero  says  of  her,  that,  "Cor- 
nelia, had  she  not  been  a  woman,  would  haye 
desenred  the  first  place  among  philosophers." 
Cornelia,  like  sJl  the  leading  women  of  Rome, 
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had  imbibed  the  heroic,  or  ambitious  spirit  of  the 
age.  She  is  said  to  haye  made  remarks  to  her 
sons  which  seemed  to  spur  them  on  more  rapidly 
in  their  public  career.  The  result  was  not  yery 
fortunate.  For  though  her  sons  sustained  the 
highest  name  for  purity  of  character ;  though  they 
haye  come  down  to  us,  distinguished  as  the  Gracchi, 
and  though  they  were  associated  with  the  popular 
cause,  yet  their  measures  were  so  reyolutionary 
and  riolent,  that  they  were  both  destroyed  in 
popular  tumults. 

Cornelia  surriyed  the  death  of  her  sons,  which 
she  bore  with  great  magnanimity.  They  had  been 
killed  on  consecrated  ground,  and  of  these  places 
she  said,  that  "  they  were  monuments  worthy  of 
them."  She  liyed  subsequently  a  life  of  elegant 
and  hospitable  ease,  surrounded  by  men  of  letters, 
and  courted  by  the  great.  We  cannot  haye  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  close  of  her  life,  and  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  she  stood,  than  by  the  yery 
words  of  Plutarch.  This  writer  closes  the  liyes  of 
the  Gracchi  with  the  following  account  of  Cornelia : 

"  She  took  up  her  residence  at  Misenum,  and 
made  no  alteration  in  her  manner  of  liring.  As 
she  had  many  friends,  her  table  was  always  open 
for  the  purpose  of  hospitality.  Greek,  and  other 
men  of  letters  she  had  always  with  her,  and  all 
the  kings  in  alliance  with  Bome  expressed  their 
regard  by  sending  her  presents,  and  receiving  the 
like  ciyilities  in  return.  She  made  herself  yery 
agreeable  to  her  guests,  by  acquainting  them  with 
many  particulars  of  her  father  Africanus,  and  of 
his  manner  of  liring.  But  what  they  most  ad- 
mired in  her  was,  that  she  could  speak  of  her  sons 
without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recoimt  their  actions 
and  sufferings  as  if  she  had  been  giring  an  account 
of  some  ancient  heroes.  Some  therefore  imagined 
that  age  and  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes  had 
depriyed  her  of  her  understanding  and  sensibility. 
But  those  who  were  of  that  opinion  seem  rather 
to  haye  wanted  understanding  themselyes ;  since 
they  know  not  how  much  a  noble  mind  may,  by  a 
liberal  education,  be  enabled  to  support  itself 
against  distress ;  and  that  though,  in  the  pursuit 
of  rectitude,  Fortune  may  often  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  Virttie,  yet  Virtue,  in  bearing  affliction, 
can  neyer  lose  her  prerogatiye." 

The  whole  life  of  Cornelia  presents  a  beautifut 
character ;  and  from  the  facts  which  haye  come 
down  to  us  we  may  draw  these  inferences :  1.  Cor- 
nelia must  haye  been  educated  in  a  yery  superior 
manner  by  her  father.  For  in  no  other  manner 
can  we  account  for  her  knowledge  and  loye  of  lite- 
rature ;  nor  for  the  fact,  that  while  yet  young  she 
was  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  most  rirtaous  and 
noble  men  of  Bome.  2.  She  must  haye  been, 
from  the  beginning,  a  woman  of  fixed  principlea  and 
undaufUed  courage ;  for,  in  no  other  manner  can 
we  giye  a  solution  to  her  rejection  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  her  unremitting  care  of  her  family,  the 
high  education  of  her  sons,  and  the  great  influence 
she  held  oyer  them.  8.  She  must  haye  cultivated 
literature  and  the  graces  of  conversation ;  for,  how 
else  could  she  have  drawn  around  the  fireside  of 
a  retired  widow,  the  men  of  letters,  and  eyen  the 
compliments  of  distant  princes  ? 
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in^m^fi  (9C  :»(>ci^tgr.    rill  MitPHfl  ft^  aUjji^wiw 

ttey  who  ^>aye4mi)jrpf^,tft.^  wW  Waafea?, 

dowed  I    And,  yet  more,  how  few  91^^  .tbe.,^atto;9 

»i9t*jpotf^e58jV?»«i/think,{^hw  W^P?  ^?.HWpr- 
,tal.,^(;^  1^  a^  ec^fil^uUXQ  i^fj^i^j^^v^^)^^^ 

of  natpiJe,  .i^jftei:  ij^,^  iijio^^'  fj^./ffs^wi'  aA4,.l|!)9 
revoltttipji^.  pf  .tfiq^e^,  ;.ffftn^  tfei?.  ,liTO«.^pu|it4ft 

af}i£^.»  U  ^TjerfbpjV»'i)t>^yVJ?2  .tj^v?  >qui^^ 
Ujr^  f^Kd  waiokp8reT«;y,)l;fpf^ 

,  IflL Jlw^  Ufotiifw  A^.atatue  rifa9,.rajfle4  |q  heiy  ,wi,*ki 
tiu3  in^i^ptiipiL:  CfirneUa  fi^af^  Q^acch^ruwn  ,^  She 
4ied'ab<Hrt^qyWI»:bef<?'^c<^J«»f^;  ,.,  .. ,  .'.r.,.., 

Ppiapey.  «fter  tfce^oati^.pf  J^pr  Sj|i^.JbuaViw},.?f 
OraflHiia.  0hq  Wi9^  a^«imi^^UA  ^rtumi:?;^^')^ 
■aad  foUofwd- J?w^^  ^rhi»  4feiiVt«?  SgyB^M^ 
}u8  defeat  by, CJ^awyfuMi  fhpipSi%.iB.,ft,4?f,iuwii 
•awiiii9riiMWf^iief4{4fnih,^lai^^    1^,^k^ir^a(f^ 

4^  hifl  p^ft>}r*WWta  ^i§fC<wwctiw  yift^Vb-jm 

'■'■'■'  ■•■■■  ■■■■•coairiLiA'  ^    ••■^'•■''  '^'•' 

Gt»8Mr»  Blyf^rbeq«py9  t^  ^<^^MW  "Pf  •'^^^«>.  ^^%- 
f«9'«:  wife,,  aB4  wae  i|o.rJt)i|l9Yj^  ,Ji)y/b|er,iMffb^fl 
tbfKt  he  piaaaai^eil.  -^  ,f;9;Bf^.,oira^]f,^^r,rh^ 

corpse.  -  f    ••   :     r.f    J  r.    r.^rri  •..')''•:•-    .:  :  •,    'r 

"   *    ..     bBAVistF6LtsV      -       "    ' 

altar.  ^«)  denftfr  ^f  her  hivil^aiid,  Aleiiii^^x;^  fi.  C; 
814.  "  ,.,*.(.,:•,•.. ,,...' 

••;"  •   •■:-,-/.-cii,Etis'A;v'. ■•'■■' •'■■'■, 

hJA  «i(f^,-ai«rried  ^opafl»'  hyirvEpm^biB  .had,  A«c% 
WA.  rWkfa  Troy  wai  jfcfikei^,  B.  C.  laS^  «hfl.fli^ 
in  tl|e  luigh^  with  her.'husbai)(|  'r  but  ^x  the  ppnfur 
Honthejt  wwraseparattd^^a^d  JS^oag  ieouhl  .iiot 
ireeov^r  beiv  •  Bom^  aaaort  that  ^ybele  -«a¥ed  her, 
and  that  Oenaib  beciime  a  pri^tCHfs  in  her  iemplo* 

'  -  '  •       r,  r 

•        »•  ♦       I.    ,         '       I  .    ■        « 

:  '■:;" ":  ■  •^ti^tg'c'A-, •  '• 

DAjiTfffllliB,  of  AgeailaiiUi^  kingr  of  Spa^,-  B.  C^ 
400k  wff^roelebrated  by  tha,  lA^dasnuMuaDB .  for 
exceOijig  m  the  Olymiifl  g»mea^  fi^r  brether,  to 
ahow  his  ooaten^pt  for-  these  exercises,  i^ih  diffi* 
oaUyperanaded  her  tp  enter  the  lists ;  for  b^ 
thought  those  aiansements  would  not  be  held  in 
estimation,  if  a  woman  could  obtain  the  prise. 


t'WJr.''.'  I'jiJ!   ;'>i'«  'iviFio  x/'-iti.,y/  Iij'liji/u'j.i  j-i'.i.-r 

one  of  his  ^Tw;«ij:^,^^jjpl^^^  wM,J^<^a<^dJ)^ 
him  into  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  ^er 
father  en^cMCea  1(C  htenaUiuX  Witit^  enjoining 

wishes,  and  exhorted  other  youn£  womeoL  -W^^Im 
education  she  took  charge  of,  to  do  the  same. 
She  was  bom  at  (lAolehli  fbflt^,  and  liyed  abont 

^?vf»)i{TTf  ^iilt  iiF     .iifv.fiO  '>'•)  *).■)  'lOfiK'-iTTaiiT 
^n  his  J^e  of,  4f  ?Uc^n^us,j;^ai^^^  J^^a,^(|jpi^ 

I'    '  '!    Jii  ji.j'.'iif  ,'ii''/"  .ilj  ill  j;  nl    i    .h';i  .11   <"/./?   'j  ['< 


.*^»?^.^^^.?T*^.>P^TOfW  ,P^  yo9p.  i^  p.wr.,^«5^ 

iBitUe^.foj  thpf  ..^lidpf^frya^^  w^ck^diipss.j:^  lif 
i^fl  s^isjerAbJe-s^  fi^gradeit,cpnditi9n  4^ 
.Wbeij.,'* P^ebo^n^lj,.  a iVf^jpj^ejtoisV  tlie.wire  o/Xapi-? 
jdoth^"  WW  msed  i^  tp  W^  th^.  "jiudge"  'andJcJeB- 
l^i^rer.pf .  her.  people, .  Bjy  the  authprity  God  Jjad 
j^apcUoni^  k^  jjiwp  jier  superior  apirituaif  in^i^lu 
and  patnptlsm,  she  caHedt  and  pofumissione  j^afai^ 
to  faj^  iQ,QQO  me^QjCthjC  ciuldr^n  of  ^aDhtHali  and 
of  J  ?ieb^li^l^  and/^.  j^^a^t  ^^i^  aiS  T^i^  hdsti 
Aco<^rding  to  Jpspphus, ,  this  wpn^,  ^ost  of,  Csr 
x^aaniibes,  coftsisted^pf  300^000  .iijfaR^^^ 
cy^yiUry^  and^  89QQ  c^potsj  tl^e  jDibJe  .do'e^j''noi 
gi^e  tJlie.jiUjiabei;,  Jjut.napi^Sj"^^  kuadred^  cjh^^ 
nptfl  pf  ir'pi^'J  a^  i^e  ^njyrr^  p a!  multityi^e.*^ 
I^Mwk  aeen^jtoJtifTe.been  sp.^i^ii^e^  at  t^e  idea 
pf  d^fying-sufih  A  l^sf  of  .en^emlc^  or  so  doub'tfuj 
of  .pifccee^iug.  in  gathering  his  own  arm^j  that  hij 
refuaed  to^i  unleas^l^^eber^h  would,  go  w^  jim! 
Qei^  w»i^  a.^ew  and  g^eat  fisj^  on  ner  enerj^e^ 
She  had  sl^own  wisdom  in.  counsel,  .siipenpr,  .W^ 
must  infer,  to  that  f4  eny.  maz^  in  Israel,  for'all  tKe 
people  "cfltme  up  to  he^  fpr  judgment  |"— but  J^ad 
8)^0;  courage  to  go  out  to  battle  for  h^i:  coun^^t 
Zhe  aequel  showed  that  she  ^as  .brave  as.  wi^&:  dnu 
the  reproof  she  bestowed  on  Baj^  fSpr  Jlis  cow;* 
ardioe  or  want  of  faith,  is  both  delicate  and  cU^- 
nified..  She  had  offered  him  tlie  post  of  milit^ai^f 
giLoiy;  it  belonged  to  him  as  a  i^an;  but  sincere 
^ould  not  take  it,  since  he  resolved  to  drag  ^ 
woman  forward  to,  bear  the  blame  of  the  insurreo- 
Uon,  should  the  patriot  effort  f^;  the  ^<hono\ir^ 
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the  day  in  which  the  Xoitf  lMt^^lVM«a^^ib#i« : 
itflo  «Utieli^cf('^M¥%&t1le-et7l]i^il*e9-hiiA^!ih 
fSUby'^  he^rMfied><<4^Wli"l!rM  Mef^  fHmfi'* 
aad  10;000  men'  ^ifwy  tiifai^''  •  <<il%«  Bbt>4r  diMfdt^ ' 
ilto<l'8U«ii»ft  rfif^aU'lill  eHarkMs,  aUd  M  M^  h^if' ' 
being, '«f  ^JotrebM  is^'-Hgtit-'W  EHitidted'  t»  'ene^ 
a^uMfhc^littfeicriil^^  Bi^iNA;'M»M%Mk'«''^t)iM' 
fattudr^'^iM'ClifAfidfjyf'  bf 'th^  -ttii^t>  -hW  tf '^ 

In^er '8aY^'ih^&'  l^b<MiiAf,  Wirfrihktf 'il'b^'  h6r; 
if!Bdrdm;a^a*jiei^^  attd^h^'b^ttei^  ai^'a-W^oT;  • 
eattttf  r<Arth  tb^lMlr'i^lA^  k^&er  faighferijiifclltycjr 
phypfaeieete '  aa^df  i^HiiAets,  -  aUcT  Vkised'li^f^  gibrionfl 

Unrt&ti  Itto  ix«T<ir-bMi(  ^iee^disd;'  iiii<e^' b/  (he 
eaAtfel^'br  Mom^^.  I  It  i0  ^  tJhH»  thlftt  Barak^#  nane 

BM^'tbfiis  tf6claT«9,^^«Aeiii','0'^  kfti^j  l^e  4ar, ' 
(Vj^'Xi^Hik^^sV'I,  Ij  will'f^g'tiiitb^tiie  L(yr<f;  { 
iHB  «!^  t<y  '^^^m^  ^ 'oTtflra^I'^'^^lliMr  she 
patdetjcitily  iilliMiM' td  ^t/  imiS^  '^dtiSiebA  of  her '^ 
cmAtfff  wT&eto'tfc«'"K!ihirayfe  ^ifete  iiiiwjctipiM, 
aiid  -the  ir^eHfere  *#aHt«d!lhi'o*^b  ^by-iwy*;"--.' 
*'  The  Tillages  ceased,  they"  eea^e^  Iti-  IMiiel,  tihtil 
that  I,  Deborah,  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in 

Israel!"       .^'?'^it'r  10  /wri^r 

H(nrtaautif^'i0lier>cIaMdHlr  iiba«mrlii  tb^Stille 
sba  n»mia^''fovikeniitl  mtitffJiid^*^  ^*Aniniy** 
»^l'»«pA€to/fi  tiuni|^^.ttief«nL»'  an  thUse,  bwi  she 
o]Mi»'tli»-^ii^»h«ttf((ifi^iroiyWrj^'^fla^tii»&igl^« 
slyile^f  :wMiMi^  aiKlidMfribt4{tlie''titMv>«is0ty 
of  lNnp^[jebpf«;  4i8£dki[>iiBfiigr  bb«Jt^asktiaib)th»^higfa' 
Bttftkiia''«^aspkHati4iidilMM[e»il'i  ltJiiira»w4'«la1^|4 
ti^'ib««i4^«,'4i«t.0tltr^  blil<  wTbl*  i^plMt{'kdd 
n«rv«A  ]mi-Aii<H]ie'dailieS'«f?g^einuiittiti  .^iMlei 
a  tewnkabl^ifflmj^Mtliofl  of^  tli«npfitltHit  ^Xih 
flvMi^irvMaa ^liair  ^«ldtti^  fiw  ^ttM^Mitilt  >of  h«h 
uuBlliy  ^WhttP  tfc»i<n^gl<i»tof^»iM4iiC(4ao4  dutfaMl^f 
om/k6<liai».  '^flo^'geUfa^  ^M  IftiiiH^Hor'te'^y  i<o^ 
e4fded  M  ihe^Mtttbi^'^^th^  IMk«^F««^troxtt'M(de«B^J 
t^  IM^d,  ^dr  atH^rraf  of  lUbiM  itM  ^olipi hnndred 
y«iaM;-'^ll«ir' Mr}{M^ti'  ^eiiim'M^atbrif^  hwt«'r«^ 
mA^tfedj'llUrt'  DiA)OiM<alott<e,''«f'4lI  tb^rtttersof 

lsM«l, '  1M»:  isfM/^  ram^v^f^  'Aif  '.ttre  >  {#0|)iiMf«f 

ali4'iB«j^0«ir  UMoiSati^.'  .Tb%  'latfd'  n^ilifr •  her'' 
indfiiifly-  ni!i6"hii^'»«r«fetf'^fdrty''yeArb:'^'  flie* 
«J'tfd|{^,*"cWi|>t«rtf»hr.,'y]-  ^'"'  '••'  ''''  i 

'iOM^  mV.  •  H^.  6'.'  MSltean,'  <in^  hlfi'  ^  ^Ilslbrf  df  the 
Je^'^^tii  hQ^^<tfku  on  thid  'genfiiW  iof  thifr  ex^ 
trotrt^iyrjT'Womaii '^' '     :■- f  ^.i-.  i  .-*.   -  ■»  'i   ; 

^c«4)i!MMii's4iyttnioJPMik)^  th^ 

Tietory.  The  solettm 'i^j^o«B  dommenc^iient-^ 
th«  )^!«tdHtoqtte><tfMcfi)^oti  'of''  tii^  •  iiitfe  t>f-the 
e^y^trjr-^lhcf  mttstertiig  ^  'fb«'  tiioopB  ftt)A  all 
qitorCe»»M3ie  sildd«m4tfikmltito'  Mr  HKe  mdst  eon- 
toftijitKOilfl 'Moreasn  against 'tttitribett  tfitft  stood 
•loof-^M  llf e,  iBi<e,  iuM  Mei^g^  off'tl^  battM— the 
UI^'pttlfafbB  of  tli^  €kiM--4yiAou]ftOetlr7  heas  so- 
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thing,  hi  an/  lattgoage'  ^YAeh  eafa  ^rart>as8  tfi^ 
boldness  aild  animation  of  this  striUng  producfioni 
Bat  this  hj^nmliaa flEn^fttbiftoidoas^ivcai^.M.poeftM 
yalue.  li^ls  the-isnly  descHptkarof  <tfae  relatfolk 
of  the  tribes'  tor  each  other,  a*td  of  the  stat«  of 
society  during  the  period  of  tbe.  Jjudges^  Th^ 
northern  tnlke«^-r2ebvUui»  IsmcImiv  iNapi|ymH«^ 
appear  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  their 
oppressors :  thej  receiTe  '  some  assistance .  froti;f 
Ephraim,  Manasseh„aQd']P«DJa^p(UJvu  <Th«^p»8ioi^ 
tribes  beyond  Jardan/rtaiaiB.  in^impatsiotieiiinac*- 
tirity.  Dan  and  Asher  a.r#  engaged  in  their  mari- 
time ooncelSfla'i  a  cunous  fa<;t,  for  we  have  np  pthey 
intimation  of  sj^^  jnfswmtx\ft>  traA«acli9n«)ef  Uv 
Hebrews — as  these  ezpresskfaatseem  ^'ivpl^u^ 
earlier  than  fli*  refgh  'of  Soltimcm.  '  Of  Jndah  knd 
Sim«QA  therci  14  no  n9l4ft^.vjj*tf>¥w^  ^.if  %y  J^f^ 
seceded  ^om.  Abe  .aoBisdeiMyt  as  nexie  ocaqpifld 
by  enemies  of  their  own. 

Tbttc  lanrDeli^lrv/bd  fiafiM;  fOnofAbAkosfai; 

In  the  day  of  ^dty  tlHii  tli«T'sah^: •  1  .    > 

That  Iirael  bsth  Wh)to«bt  het  iMf My  teft|«attes,   "' 
That  the  willing  people-  raebed  to  battle; 
,    Oh,  therefore,  praiw  JehoTthI 

'    Bear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  prineei ! 

I  to  Jehovah.  I  wiH  UftftM  MSf,  -    -.-. 

I  will  ioand  the'hafpaaJakovah«Oedr^inewlt 

Jehovah  l  when  thou  wemest  forth  from  Beir  I 

When  thou  marchedattkrouirh'lks  MIdt'oir  Bdotti 
,    anaked  the  «wih,'«ntf  poaiM  fbe>lieaven%  >  n    . 

Yea,  the  cl6Qde  peated  diiwa  with  water r  . 

Before  Jehovah'a  flMe  the  mobntatea  mailed, 

That  Sinai  befoie  OeMVih^s  flwe, 
I    The  God  of  Israel.  .     »  '  ■  1    .    1    • 
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Id  the  days  of  Bhamgar,  eon  of  Anath, 

In  Jaers  daya^  nacnicMea  wese  the  highfWa^, 

Through  the  wimliilg  iy-^aftb  Stole  •thcT-ttavelUv;  • 

Upon  the  plaiila>daMitedilay'Cbe  hamMa   •      1  .-r  '/  ' 

Even  till  that  I,  tittiOsbDiah  arose,  :./■.' 

Till  I  arose  in  Israehaiaolher.  t  . 

They  chose  Mw  |i9d«« .  t      •  .  •  .,    • 

War  was  in  fUl  ft^fjic  «A^a4 .  ,          .  :  1.    .'  -  . ;  >      .. 

Was  buckler  seen,  or  lanof,  ,..,,. 
'Mong  forty  t||oai«adsQna  of  Israel?, 

My  aoul  is  yours,  ye  chiefii'  of  Israel  f 

And  ye,  the  self;d^vol<^  of  the  i^pl<^  ^ 

Praiaa  ye  the  Lord  with  me ! 
Ye  inat  ride  upon  the  "snow- ^hite  eases  ( 
Te  that  sit  to  Judge  on  rich  divans; 
Ye  that  plod  on  foot  the  o^n  way. 
Come  meditate  the  aoUg*' 

f*6^tfae'n(H^(>f^ttfttdering^ archers  by  the  wells  ofwatefr 
flMniey  meet  anA  ting  akiad  laliovilf s  Tighteeus  aets ; 
Mil  iitmiK>usfOifithe.|iaMl«^i^ntf  MffW  t^ifrojwPi  plants, 

A*4if"f/!'  !*f*f -^51'^^f'^^  ilie.p«opl^,Q/  Jehovah. 

Awake,  Deborah  I  AWatal '    • 
4nralo*;\lplrft.'.$|».4oi»gt    <  >< 
Barak,  awake!  and  )9«4  thy  csptlv^  captive 
Tboa  son  of  Abinoaro ! 

^IQtB-hlii  a. wMaatlbarweMiAowaiagsiaBttliS  nighty, 
WH^ma  MPjTf ^>  W^\^  weaf  dopn;  sgali^i,  Ihtsiraof 

'Hnx't^iiitA,  fhim  'th^  Mount  of  Atai^ek;'     ' 

AtadaOer  thee.-tte  baiids  oTBsiUamitt.! 

Frpm  Machir  ^090  thfi  ra^n  <^  tbe  fapj^. 

From  Zebuliio  those  that  beer  the  marsbairs  staf ; 

And  Ynachar's  brave  princes'  came  with  Deborah, 

Issachar.  the  strength  of  Barak : 

They  bunt  into  the  vattey  on  Iria  ftotslepa. 

l|y  -  lieirt«ih*s  JbaacAlas  'tMre  waa  deep  ^dsMtisf—  ' 
Why  sat*st  thou  idle,  R6UbeB,*iDfid  tl^  heid-itallsf      - 
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WuB  it  to  bear  tbe  lowing  of  tby  cattle  7 

By  Reuben's  fountains  tbera  was  deep  debating* 

And  Oilead  lingered  on  tbe  shores  of  Jordan— 
And  Dan,  why  dwelled  he  among  his  ships  7— 
And  Asber  dwelled  in  bis  sea-shore  havens. 
And  sate  upon  bis  rocks  precipitous. 
Bat  Zebulun  was  a  death-defying  people, 
And  Napbtbali  from  off  tbe  moantain  beigbta. 

Came  tbe  king  and  fought. 

Fought  tbe  kings  of  Canaan, 

By  Taanacb.  by  Megiddo*s  waters. 

For  tbe  golden  booty  that  they  won  not 

From  the  heavens  they  fought  Against  Sisera, 
In  their  courses  fbught  their  stars  against  him: 
The  torrent  Kishon  awept  them  down, 
That  ancient  river  Kishon. 
80  trample  thou,  my  soul,  upon  their  might. 

Then  stamped  tbe  clattering  hooft  of  prancing  horse 
At  tbe  flight,  at  the  flight  of  tbe  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 

Curse,  a  twofold  curse  upon  her  dastard  sons: 

For  they  came  not  to  tbe  succour  of  Jehovah, 

To  the  suooour  of  Jehovah  'gainst  tbe  mighty. 

Above  all  women  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  tbe  Kenite's  wife, 

0*er  all  tbe  women  blest,  that  dwell  in  tenta. 

Water  he  asked— she  gave  him  milk, 
The  curded  milk,  in  ber  costliest  bowl. 

Her  left  band  to  the  nail  she  set, 
Her  right  band  to  tbe  workman's  hammer- 
Then  Sisera  she  smote— she  clave  hfs  bead ; 
9he  bruised— she  pierced  bis  temples. 
At  her  feet  he  bowed ;  be  fell ;  he  lay ; 
At  ber  feet  be  bowed ;  be  fell ; 
Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  dead. 

From  the  window  she  looked  forth,  she  rned, 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice : 
"Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming f 
Why  tarry  tbe  wheels  of  bin  chariot  7** 
Hor  prudent  women  answered  her— 
Vea,  she  herself  gave  answer  to  herself— 
"  Have  they  not  seized,  not  shared  the  spoil  7 
One  damsel,  or  two  damsels  to  each  chief? 
To  Sisera  a  many-coloured  robe, 
A  many-coloured  robe,  and  richly  broidered. 
Many-coloured,  and  broidered  round  the  neck.** 

Thus  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah; 

And  those  who  love  thee,  like  tbe  sun,  shine  forth, 

The  sun  in  all  its  glory.* 

DELILAH, 

Of  Sorek,  a  PhiliBtine  woman,  who  enticed 
Samson  to  reveal  to  her  the  secret  of  his  sapema- 
tural  strength,  which  was  in  his  hair.  This  she 
caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  thus  delivered  him,  help- 
less, into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  history  of  Samson  is  the  history  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  womans's  spiritual  nature  oyer  the  phy- 
sical strength  and  mental  powers  of  man.  Sam- 
son's birth,  character  and  mission  were  first  re- 
vealed to  his  mother ;  the  angel  appearing  twice 
to  her  before  her  husband  was  permitted  to  see 
the  heavenly  messenger.  All  the  preparatory 
regimen  to  ^nsure  this  wonderful  son  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  mother's  duty ;  and  when  the  angel 


*  **  In  tbe  above  translation  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve 
something  like  a  rhythmical  flow.  It  adheres  to  the  original 
language,  excepting  where  an  occasional  word  is  bat  rarely, 
insetted,  for  the  aake  of  perspicuity." 


of  the  Lord  was  revealed,  the  man's  earthly  na- 
ture was  overwhelmed  with  fear;  the  woman's 
spiritual  nature  held  its  heavenly  trust  unshaken. 
The  arguments  of  the  wife,  to  comfort  and  sustain 
her  husband,  are  as  well-reasoned  as  any  to  be 
foimd  in  man's  philosophy.  - 

Next,  the  <*  woman  in  Timnath,"  the  wife  of 
Samson,  persuaded  him  to  tell  her  his  riddle  or 
enigma,  then  considered  a  remarkable  proof  of 
genius  to  make.  His  wisdom  was  weakness 
weighed  with  her  attractions.  But  his  great  phy- 
sical strength  remained  a  secret  still.  It  was  the 
especial  gift  of  God,  confided  to  him  that  he  might 
become  the  deliverer  of  his  nation.  Yet  this  en- 
dowment was  rendered  of  little  real  avail,  because 
he  devoted  it  to  unworthy  purposes,  either  to  gra- 
Ufy  his  sensual  passions  or  to  escape  the  snares 
into  which  these  had  led  him.  The  last  trial  of 
his  strength,  mental  and  bodily,  agiunst  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  woman's  spirit,  proved  her  superior 
power.  Delilah  conquered  Samson,  and  in  the 
means  she  employed  she  was  far  less  culpable 
than  he ;  because  she  was  his  paramour,  perhaps 
his  victim,  and  he  the  heaven-gifted  champion  of 
IsraeL  Bead  the  history  as  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
not  in  Milton's  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  where  the 
whole  is  set  in  a  fiilse  light  Delilah  was  not  the 
wife  of  Samson.  She  owed  him  no  obedience,  no 
faith.  But  his  strong^  was  consecrated  to  God — 
he  was  the  traitor,  when  he  disclosed  the  secret 
See  Judges,  from  chapters  ziii.  to  xvii.  These 
events  ooQurred  B.  C.  1120. 

DIDO,   or  ELISSA, 

A  Dauohtbb  of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre,  who  mar- 
ried SichsBus  of  Sicharbas,  her  uncle,  priest  of 
Hercules.  Her  brother,  Pygmalion,  who  suc- 
ceeded Belus,  murder^  SichsDus,  to  get  possession 
of  his  immense  riches ;  and  Dido,  disconsolate  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly  loved, 
and  dreading  lest  she  should  also  fall  a  victim  to 
her  brother's  avarice,  set  sail,  with  a  number  of 
Tyrians,  to  whom  Pygmalion  had  become  qdious 
trom  his  tyranny,  for  a  new  settlement  Accord- 
ing to  some  historians,  she  threw,  into  the  sea  the 
riches  of  her  husband,  and  by  that  artifice  com- 
pelled the  ships  to  "fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by 
the  order  of  the  tyrant  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
wealth.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  she  carried 
her  riches  with  her,  and  by  this  influence  pre- 
vailed on  the  Tyrian  sailors  to  accompany  her. 
During  her  voyage  Dido  stopped  a|  Cyprus,  trcm 
which  she  carried  away  fifty  young  women,  and 
gave  them  as  wives  to  her>  followers.  A  storm 
drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coasts  where  she 
bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could 
be  surrounded  by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs. 
Upon  this  land  she  built  a  citadel,  called  Byrsa ; 
and  the  increase  of  popiiUtion  soon  obliged  her 
to  enlarge  her  city  and  dominions. 

Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enter- 
prise, gained  her  many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects 
wished  to  compel  her  to  marty  Jarbas,  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dreadful 
war.  Dido  asked  for  three  months  before  she 
gave  a  decisive  answer;  and  during  that  time* she 
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erected  »  fonenl  pile,  as  if  wiBhing  by  a  Bolenm 
■aerifice  to  appease  the  manes  of  SicheBos,  to  whom 
she  had  Towed  eternal  fidelity.  When  all  was 
prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile  in  pre- 
senoe  of  her  people ;  and  bj  this  nneommon  action 
obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  or  '*  the  Taliant  wo- 
man," instead  of  Elissa.  Virgil  and  others  repre- 
sent her  as  Tisited  by  .Sneas,  after  whose  depart- 
ure she  destroyed  herself  from  disappointed  Iotc  ; 
bnt  this  is  a  poetical  fiction,  as  ^neas  and  Dido 
did  not  live  in  the  same  age.  After  her  death, 
IHdo  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by  her  subjects. 
She  flourished  about  B.  C.  980. 

DINAH, 

Ths  only  daughter  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  Her 
seduction  by  prince  Shechem;  his  honourable 
proposal  of  repairing  the  iigury  by  marriage,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  fulfilment  at  this  just  inten- 
tion by  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of  her  bloody 
brethren  Simeon  and  Leri,  are  recorded  in  Oen. 
sxziT.  But  erery  character  in  the  Bible  has  its 
mission  as  an  example  or  a  warning,  and  Dinah's 
should  be  the  beacon  to  warn  the  young  of  her 
sex  against  \eyitj  of  manners  and  eagerness  for 
society.  **  She  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of 
the  land;"  the  result  of  her  risit  was  her  own 
ruin,  and  inyolring  two  of  her  brothers  in  such 
deeds  of  rcTenge  as  brought  a  curse  upon  them 
and  their  posterity.  And  thus  the  idle  curiosity 
or  weak  yanity  of  those  women  who  are  always 
seeking  excitement  and  amusement,  may  end  most 
fatally  for  themselyes  and  those  nearest  connected 
and  best  belored.     Dinah  liTcd  B.  C.  1782. 

DIOTIMA, 

On  of  the  learned  women  who  tought -Socrates, 
as  he  himself  declared,  the  '*  dirine  pfailo8<^hy." 
She  was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy ;  and  Socrates  learned  of  her 
how  from  corporeal  beauty  to  find  out  that  of  the 
soul,  of  the  angelical  mind,  and  of  <}od.  £Hie  lived 
in  Givece,  about  B.  C.  468. 
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EGEE, 

QusvK  of  the  African  Amasons,  of  whom  it  is 
related,  that  she  passed  from  Lybia  into  Asia, 
with  a  powerftil  army,  with  which  she  made  great 
ravages.  Opposed  by  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, 
she  set  his  power  at  defiance ;  and,  charged  with 
an  immense  booty,  retook  the  way  to  her  own 
country.  In  repassing  the  sea,  she  perished  with 
her  whole  army. 

ELECTBA, 

PACGBTBn  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra, 
was  the  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Her 
step-father  ^^sthus  would  not  allow  her  to  marry 
any  of  her  suitors  who  were  princes,  lest  her  child- 
ren should  avenge  the  murder  of  Agamemnon; 
bnt  he  married  her  to  a  man  of  humble  rank  in 
Argos,  who  left  her  a  vir^.  At  the  time  of  her 
lhUier'9  death  she  saved  her  brother  Orestes,  and 


afterwards  instigated  him  to  murder  ^gisthus 
and  Clytemnestra.  When  Orestes  was  tortured 
by  the  fbries  on  account  of  these  murders,  Electra 
was  informed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  that  he  was 
slain  by  a  priestess  of  Diana ;  this  so  excited  her 
that  she  was  about  to  kill  Iphigenia,  who  had  just 
entered  the  temple  as  a  priestess  of  Diana,  with  a 
firebrand,  when  Orestes  appeared.  Electra  after- 
wards married  Pylades,  th^  friend  of  Orestes. 

ERINNA, 

A  Gbxciah  lady  eotemporary  with  Sappho; 
composed  several  poems,  of  which  some  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  **  Cenmina  Novem  Poetarum  Semi- 
narum"  published  in  Antwerp,  in  1668.  She 
lived  about  B.  C.  596.  One  of  her  poems,  called 
**  The  DiUaff,'*  consisted  of  three  hundred  hexa- 
meter lines.  It  was  thought  that  her  verses  ri- 
valled Homer*s.  She  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
unmarried. 

There  is  another  poetess  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  who  fiourished  in  the  year 
B.  C.  854.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  poetess 
mentioned  by  Fliny  as  having  celebrated  Myro  in 
her  poems. 

ESTHER, 

A  Jewish  maiden,  whose  great  beauty  raised 
her  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  whereby  she  saved 
her  countrymen  firom  totel  extermination.  Esther 
was  an  orphan,  brought  up  by  her  cousin  Morde- 
cai,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  3enjamin,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Eish,  one  of  the  captives  token  from 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadneziar.  Mordecai  was 
probably  bom  in  Babylon ;  but  he  was  a  devout 
worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel.  He  had  adopted 
Esther  as  his  own  daughter; — and  when  after 
king  Ahasuerus  had  repudiated  his  first  queen 
Vashti,  and  chosen  the  **  fair  and  beautiful"  Jew- 
ish maid,  then  her  uncle,  who  had  strictly  eigoined 
her  not  to  let  it  be  made  known  to  the  king  that 
she  was  a  Jewess,  left  Babylon  for  Susa,  where  be 
often  waited  at  the  gate  to  see  his  niece  and  hear 
of  her  welfare. 

About  this  time  Ahasuerus  passed  an  ordinance, 
importing,  that  none  of  his  household,  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  should  come  into  his  presence  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
If,  however,  he  extended  the  golden  sceptre  to- 
wards the  intruder,  the  penalty  was  to  be  remit- 
ted. Not  long  after,  two  of  the  chamberlains  of 
the  king  conspired  against  him ;  the  plot  was  dis- 
closed to  Mordecai,  and,  through  the  medium  of 
Esther,  the  king  was  apprised  of  his  danger.  Mor- 
decai received  no  reward  for  this  service,  except 
having  the  transaction  entered  in  the  records  of 
the  stete,  and  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  the  palace. 

Haman,  an  Amalekite,  now  became  the  chief 
favourite  of  king  Ahasuerus ; — ^Mordecai,  probably 
proud  of  his  Jewish  blood,  and  despising  the  base 
parasite,  refused  to  bow  down  to  him  in  the  gate, 
as  did  all  the  king's  servante.  This  affront,  so 
offensive  to  Haman's  pride,  determined  him  not 
only  to  destroy  Mordecai,  but  all  the  captive  Jews 
throughout  the  wide  dominions  of  king  Ahasuerus. 
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on  ibe . gftll(^^ ;lw  Jii^l  p^Bw;«fi|fofihMftr*^" 

The  relationship  of  Esther  and  ]$Iordecai  was  made 

known  to  the  kii^  %KoI  |;biile  Haman's  office  to 

.  ib%  «^1^!^%^,  «|M)4  ftWln*l"^r-^^  ^*Pfl>fe¥nyvinto 

..lu|^e«t^^V]i8K .  .$[eiw|9^.^»kiAg<«^rj!9«lQi^fil7 
r  wife  lAsegoifi^t  ^f^ififf^i^c9f^4»mi»'>m9fi  T^t<JWd. 
I  Indeed  .fiKMfi  tHr^a^  Mh^aidc'liy,  t^..i)9«|^  IM^-- 
.i^li^,f,w||QfPf?ro^•T«P»^^  |ell.g]^^c^Ta,pMrftj^lt•r, 
.|ftnd.w;UQ  i;«i|r«9^tcKA^(|i:|CiM»  HB  qjit^gilmNde 
.4lk^4KW'^l^  9ff|i^lk.jl»%ll»|kdQyO0MeflMli|}r^6 
Jews,  we  must  infer  she  was  eyer  afttfv»httrM«i- 

•rr    !r]wile«fn0drMtiA#  •gftse^Khfr-'this-^AIiiffttiftls 
!«ft»»rJQ#»9l>iui  •awrte)  iAia(^teis(lli6  si*A6  its  Jfte 

the  Beptuagint,  throughout  the  whotontefk'df 
Esther,  translates  Ahasuerus  by  Artaxerxes.  In- 
deed the  great  kiMieiyB  '^sfioW  by  Artaxerxes  to 
!  ^^^ewBi  fum  thM^y^  k^^tw^vobUA  tati-mxhd^  on 
i  tiMau|i|^tMa.tiiatilii«y  bad  mfMAeriift  attadsnft- 
•i«ftt«:M  JBflA«i't(»'U>lfire«dfi  terrthflimv/TflonM  mi- 
.  tAra,.|koir«Tj«r,'M6«irC  ^tihtMiile^Mtfi^MiPains 
.€ysMM#e4/i)ungr  AflP^rsMU  it^.yOi  Oe&ly/iidbiorWoiml 
rtb6  Jmra;tO'«^ipiieotlie^^uiUi]^^{it  fbeinttompte. 
^.B^t  ^hoeier  the/^)cbiw««ml9iof  >tlusr'hi8tai^>«Dght 
:h9i  its  AnUiW9t(«3QKtrep(ia[  Sfiillietir  lB(hfev^MntaKp|e 
;,th/^  MlMMceiOf  ^i««Ml'9.{4wif  iilitfiwtMHp^^ 
•it)ftAdfM(drr»w»ide)if  t}t&rtbBr/iwa  dMpl|r' indAad 
rt«  :Moidej|ai.iib]t  JMf  HMft-iaiidilieBlrf  uk^^tf .  edncA- 
.^#11 ;  [itiU^f b»d[9be(tMt>-p<)«SQSMfl^«Mjie)iirfeiB^M 
I  l90i  the7h^M>ipoiitew,4&f«onib3{Bi(«iihiatf(fftf^ 
*  in  God^:  nod  Icnr^^Mlfi-stMifioing  Ibteifof  hsr  pB6- 
&9l»rnihe,J«jifi  «ilP4t^«t>aQAb«<iv/HXlMS8««ndtr> 
•iMd«ielfty«9»flAa-M^ofro*v>tJii^t)i*iMi  fiDtiiir-MDrtve 
than  twenty-three  centuries — be<»-i rftiriWf «kti liy 

.f9€ti  mar«igi»Wfa^^.^  fiitlierHhFMiifeff  .4Hii8<9eit 

/»'.      .,       ■'    ^'    '"'''*,  "    '*■''   '"'^    '"'   '•'''>"  no  e.;V  '  •' 


••I  •■ 


-li  Ay  Jll9ri«Offl^JlVr^<Mtfi^Ml<l<BdrTb]D(91mtMrah, 
ifori  Ap^lylagi  Aten^ito<«fclid7)ithongh[  afarttulyiad- 
-iMnMd  i»>eMtt,  padihnaiSn^el^'XmkarmuiiQnki' 
itr^V'  that(.0Wtnil|phifl»,fMftbIcid')to<>Miii0aleR'ltor 
.  oUidrwit  :  .8he:  .eoafleertit^,  to  vthA*  Jtiv^^Taii]  in- 
t^onptipQy  iawhiiob  this  felceamtandeiaatentimefl. 

:  •  .  ■•  '    •.•!  -'M  li'  ,'  .»•::>  ii'-'r-.i.-dt.-M  otiJ  !■":'   •'  • 

WiPK  of  Amyntas,  king  .of  r:M§otdt>al^tds»tlBB 
IfifKh  ontwgrriMfoff0.(Ch«iiil»'>r«itf.tha  mothcH  of 
vAlsXaiidefc»  Ardl^oas^sMklidUi^rfirfller^QfiiiUei- 
otader  thei,arMU,  tod  ^f  .^Meridiiiaclhln^  BuI^ot^. 
.Aram Aoriaflnil  iofftr.A^/irtUitflw'iiito'iiiBightar'aa 
cibu^lMBd^.skJi'aonajpimdiagatliatiAiB^tMii;  ibtitOm- 
jdi0<wtdr«d'the|ael«  thMngk^iMiiiilhflidnigM^tecB 
fihor  lk4<MaB0r  vrife^' vul.fotciBtttMr.v  .i)K)th«'ddiAfa 
ilTAmyntM^fAlteMulaoiacdiaiM  te  Itome^>ii1it 


v.'.Wpwn^f  rAY»4BBiM»)  (the. Jitlmit  sop^.i^f MBhiUy, 

rMqgf«^nI4«M«^i|»>M^  ^wli^i.^iJIieflfaierdMh^tA^- 
M)4fr  4h(l  Q«W^  ic««xnfMUl  kii^^r^i'ftfiei^tlwi. 
HM^iM«8  4ll^f9t<fnU!Pfl8a9a8|oA;Qffbi4  6«n»e»»tti|d 
wasgoYomed  ent^mlgr ]»y.)ii9xF<ifft-!^^IUffr#^i!Wlpi 
of  seyen  years,  Aridieus  and  Eurydice  were  put 
to  death,  B.  C.  819,  ^/-(JdjkiipiM,  mother  of  Alex- 

T«ndejrft;^fti(S«r9«^'^4)ii(^«<NH*m^  UumrTTT 

f'f'i!   ,''•''  "'•ITfim  V''^  V'tlffn*  '(rf'*»,|{i'''''  ;    ':  'l  ■>  lr/^o<^'>i(T 

4h«yWotfc[«i>]«f4QRfcr«tacri  i*i 

.  AMkiiifr'ttM'ibk  frr  lytovdb  ;j  bnt  ikhexi 

^  4u«MieB  MJiwfHfBr  wiib  totftlt^ilnvugiirtinKeijraflMl 

^tfemHthi •«*en|ii|)ii( r,  /Wis  (ahdlfoOBBBkesitQfir  r^  .giae 

""wlitt  wMnonsidttr  a  jnstrvitfrsC  tesitiisaAcMvolid 

itko^JaiMDoe  fhflr  dtttngrTekmitaif  oitf nhsrjdMK 

"ttadmrnao.*'  v-'l^   '»•'•'  <  t  trf«>   iir-v^  oif*''.  •'      .-."'••bo;; 

a  V .a:he.iBible  »a*erds<it&»t  fhAm  hakd  tJddittnuM 
itman  af  thaidosi  of  )th6  giralidiifufk'MBAtiied'diito 
rddiixieatarils'ltebBaathof'difif  aodJiMBLlKMidflMfja 
\1imsgi8D«Ii^!  <¥ilt  tei#aiiintot  pf^ftel^tiipnj'UciMiae 
h<^f0aid,f'**Jit/i8nBoa>8oadfhfcr  ini|}ior  beiailaaw'' 
JWonIdr«vp«fio^itlMiii|[i!]Uwei/Deed6tt/a  ilrat(a»? 
ji3&aod')otHMad(a»laaj»  ilaep  int'jAdi9^i|)oii  ^d^i^; 
and  wMte  ho'Jl*t>1i<}od  tek^bneiaf^^^Hbaibttbe 
man;  "And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had 
taken  firom  man,  inade^  he  k^M>man,  and  brou^t 
riD^-naiib'tfM'iluuLr  iiAiniiiL4k0iBi«ild,<ITys^^^iiow 
tiQ^iaf  iijf  bonniiatidilaat'ttftnyiflaldK^iridia  ilodl 
oba  idfltedowmaafaii/ibadattw  ^isto  i ««» f^iJiwr-'OTctddlf 
iBikilw^'  1  'iltimLs^tlitettdfikikrift  luiityv  itoi  irBiclt  iaHa- 
'  aEx>ii'i0ai4daF4ri<tiito<f8t.)aM^  <»f««PMi8(iiS7tlf'«iitt 
laSihomfseai  >>inid»tetelrtibii  ^iikme  tiap^ea^aiad 
as  finished,  and  the  <^Mi9i«b/i6Uil>4at93«Ml^>dMi 
female;"  that  is,  comprising  the  moral  excellen- 
ces of  man  and  woman';  thus  uiiited,  they  fonned 
the  perfect  being  called['»|ldiam. 

It  is  only  when  we  analyie  the  record  of  the 
particular  process  of  WeWtibn,  and  the  history  of 
pthai  iril^wftb  itoopMnahimnl^Ahatfnte  onrliani 
,iAAt  iBirie  ihbr^eoidtAr  ^hacaetenMaoa  j*f  vimiimd 
jwoBuaii  asi  oatli  jteiiikv  fitmi  l^uK^MAdtef'iADplj;  Una 
,gaidiad^>  the>  ioud'*mvnb  '/ito  I' hwcp] ^repi eaautod 
rMiM]igtlK(  i^ie  .troman  imtMif  ^  itfa»  vta^Kxi^i  bIhs^  fhA*' 
rts8;7ha  kAo^«dgai}s]ibatiado^^''he'4iwflM4ieiiBl 


iiarmMUi^fm^wt  <k<»ayirittti||  tog  AqwwjBly  inrj 
nature.  .im'isi  o!  >A'ff  lyd 

That  woman  was  superior  to  man  in  some  way 
is  proTen,  first,  b^  &S  3«(e^  &id  preparation  in 
Jkgmmmolktllf\  knd  anwilgf^^  hmt^a^ya^iWerj 
-tmp  lnothft<arMM>arfaif  lOiieftoiKilh^  Mdandng 
setAm  .^^H^itifttf/iaafr  MteugndftlK-^itBdiaft-liaJn 
-btMK>  mlMi  tb^mteia^BttldMiiraaf  imonfif^fiBfld, 
:pHn^apicitluiVa'ntenB  iwihnilntiBi  #Ah«lhe/flB- 
igeUcM«  iidkrad  theiflkMn  coniieMngoflaHli  witli 
nbffatan^rfltoMrtelAyatadTtkaB  iM  ltatuii^/ro#^<-«a^ 
{AidMr.WMitadi»li«d  willLitfar^wlMtaa^of'iri^- 
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BMl7aiesllffgt:iUtfdentaBMfiihg  -vUioliiooiiU'fiTUli' 
«Ui  Mib{>ctieb£amJnb^t8inla«lqrV>  «hi^iniiU 
4»«aHid'?itU'jMiiAal  tal  ithr  -goileioiiMiilii  r/^  B*  •  jpum 
nunes  to  all  oattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  aa^and 
te«Beiytbeait'iiei^Mid;^,|knd  Ihai  the«e  |H(Mes 
Itoecercigiiiieanl'Of  the  mrttoe  >  tf  jaH;  the  >  Janiwrti^ 
tiboflliiibovdinatMte  Himi  flier* :duk:l^aordap4ii^ 
SUBi.  th»  oaoMdj  BA]M«ii».^oeeM0&4444<rBM  ifor 
MateiHeEBfwasnotfoniid  anjFheip  meM  ftvidixi>;7) 
that  ie,  a  ereated  being  who  eoold'  eaii^reiiiind 
him  and  help  him  where  he  was  deficient, — ^in  his 
spiritaal  nature..  Fos  this  help.<woinan  was  formed, 
— and  while  the  twain  were  one,  Adam  was  per- 
fect It  was  not  till  thifl^^oly  nnion  was  dissolyed 
by  sin  that  the  distinctiye  natures  of  the  masooline 
and  the  feminine  weA  4i&iki4id. 
.ipJMia»eklttdh0.iyhi0'«aa;ilri*ioK  iriEdfaftXnd/his 
wifecver^ipkMd/iliiiytfini^ttdtetoff  a^eii^  nUns 
piMriiiMi>j>fi«re«-;ei&  the.ifaioliMgel^r  Igoori  «nd 
flA^th»jAi«itl4l  yfUA  /the9r>fflrm>jforhiddeBr«0 
mltipi^ip^  ef{de|Bdb/MlSbe««iirii^bUB9(deaii^sa 
hyrihe^tfnqiettl^f.erjqpAdtn  ofn  en^finiei  AlMrlteliefl 

the  Mi*  1iinld/fe<aiffftiQ|ii4hflfn|/Ake'(UBteaiK>  ptiv; 
ftdUgbiif  diiiteefttriBf^taildnieif led^iT  thaii  Ifiey 
ttaH9Mee«M(k«t(<«¥eiflhalr.4MS)as  ^Hio^lUffwiMi 
fitf4ios«fi(^fail/VwW  thft ^tfbtniM  fti.UkmrwHWA 
tMptei^QlM'lfok>oftb«rlMt|jaii<l#l  la^iaB^ 
girer^ialtorriiilP  Jiir  lfwb«b<|>«Mi»Jief',  Mi^iherd^ 
«itv'/tv/aiii>lkfM»!thft  pne^UkioiiotKiAlaeC  fthcl.faU^ 

Hb^  ^«MWi  iNn^nw:  I  (^fr  A  ttmyt^x;  asotmedr  rheti 
AgiilidfMiAf  nflij^irt^Micr  v^qswiiii#inr«9'jkhftf9»it«fA 
iMd^jcthfnmact  d»llfii)^  ^}li9»irmiii^d^iMiiea(yt 
fpft/k-^mM-kt  nwifl'ifrm/^fif  i)ii^  imdftiir^ 

iM''H-itiM»ei9aftt(«i]«me^,  (bfl«bbQti^<^««i^«lA 

l4illt.#Afi)'niiM>i.«J7oin  tv>it'A9<!rartinoMM:to  «ipn 

pf99  ftat.;rtt^i>T¥»ft>T»>  (Mifritown^  i»lroTfiiiif,thei» 
9Mol>'  alipw^  tlkft{gytiitfw<fiepiJiit9ii)  pQm»jl^ 

#9il4rrt^(«9ni^ietc9lTthflf.w^flM«i  '4MpWf)<loiiei! 
•1l9#rVtrfti|l|ktvT«9^  S^  *MfK«»0nto:ilMe<inb^  tiiV 

temper  wam.MMm^'Mn  tfe^hi^wrf  ffMraMefriif^ 

Hin^'ftft  )l«rrim^<i09|«lfrnt<<f(^^  Itke. 

WgWPffliltg  fWtilM  i)dirbllj9^W»9»iA^909f^grrlft'to 

i]iiP)l|i«<Mai9i«Vfk)iM:Ul^«|B}(T^  •^,nk)«9awi%ln» 

iAJfi(P  m}fiA,e^ecti^n>;  m/)AwM^4twre,:li^|iiaiidi[ 

t^ntmmtidmif^vmn^  i.ti.  /au.yr  I'hin  oft)  j  ..:r 
i'^lf«.nM<4yiR|0t(^i^M^io>l>tlie'.0iii)^ 
tMzi)Mnlw44>4ki9mf>tb«<  men^^  o^r  ithe»  'I^U^Imrf, 
Bjgmwfm^v^rlvonSumJt^^m  truth  ^frrlhe^  pa9»ti<m«] 
^t)WNMsui?0  pNt»1 9eimyiw%9{ef  i»hig|«er>i^lMylai*A 
tt^p  Wifwye J  ^hi«»tttat  aetot^noedwf  M«^7iUB4 
tnaytUaiRBhsoottifftoBadihtTt  i6»«At(;ifthe  imetrnff 
'^iismi^lfe  70|li4il  failMkjediriilkafisiiVfirlifm 
for  g^ory.    Her  inmp^tBljf^m^thmijt^M'i 


plied  deep  alTections  and!  acute  sensibilities,  re- 
quiring endowments  of  i^^spii^^al  and  intellectual 
character.     She  was* io' Wffer  "sorrow"  for  her 
chftdfeii/  iuid  1iie'8il%yM:rtecl  t^  ^ih^  rale  6t  her  htts- 
iMMd^^lHiOtti  her  de«ir«^"Uiflni  befth^  is,  her 
hopei  ttietM^g  iH^'  the  igiiorjirice  and  fnfe* 
irtbrity'td'WMcAi  -he  #otild  ^riiistgn  her,  toast  W 
beaCred  oii'WitMhg;  by  U«¥  Icrte;  gei&tfe^sA  and' 
Bitb«iis8i^^'  his  heart ;  -  ^nd  m^iigh  Ha^  ^flnence 
df^h^T'^tn-ei* 'kiiMl,'-1ii^uHed'ilitb  tkehc  cKilclreii, 
finally  s^ttiAli^^  ItleK  haiyief  and  'more  eitHYAf 
natkii^ii  H«f"d<AMir  ii^Mvlkd,'  lint-  'riot-  dej^diiig  f 
fhis^thbtlgh'^tlW^tail'^AnillBy^lliHvfbgs'-'bcund;  kh^ 
was  to  minister  to  her  husband,  yet  a  ^^tintd^&W 
wondrous  blessings  for  l^er  se^  preceded  her  sen- 
tence.    Not  so  witlr'Aaami    lie  had  shown  at 
mmif  sliep'^lhxt  tfJiMiiifid(<lv«&  dr&'dkPer^ht^tiiii&p. 
Bieiildidliol«9^l3MKft^'iH;ibW6ii  ^6(jli¥«ir  a^ 
w^unieofradgiiidi  fttdtfrnl  .c^hkHiSKiSf,^]^tU%^ 
fmt  had  •M8h]>Ml.i''^er/^ti|rHi"to"e^c«««^bfitt>^ 
9elfik9<'flffeiir2ii)g'thei«tolM#k>il'fes'^«^.''  'fi%e^lj^ 
WW  a<ie^'d0O8lWdi'<''HiriW<Apld)y  t^ftd^tu^hd^  i^ 
bete  cUisled.b^thf^^MtM-of  ^gtf tfif^  li^lVftiMy  1^ 
d^m;  wfaidl  he'pjbobaMjf  i!lld^y<;^ic(^'6i'-^ttiiM;tW 

UsiohAradt^'rcddreMd'ttti^^l^  kMeri<Ll<  rktftM^ 
IkBiiitlierspMtMlIn  ttttaiktf!Uitltr«.i''M!^«l  fkbt? 
Urwas^doialefmiediiicr  iM^d^.l^Wt^^ltfev  dn  ibtf 
giiiAmdfowiedTfbr  Aifi/«Ahd  ^  >XiidMh6'Mrti^  f^tHef 
dej^nBMi:%  vefiiveiiee  iUi^>hi»^drt|^a'J- '^fjhm 4M 
imtifh  8aiacoiiktgifedtiid^th'iM<iie!gMLv«t^^l«bt 
i|pxa)f  bfi  hbffe  c#ah  igt^enf'theitiaii',  nave-tl^otrgh^' 
the  promise  made  to  i^mwhuiPh"  ^  '^  i  ' '  '  ''^ 
?:D(Mirrit^diQti«aiC^  fae^.  pttr4r'  ftphilnsl  ^ittfare 
th[^t(  smn "ftftoTotfae  4idl,')>iaito  shewks-isMedi 
itadev  W/hMkBfad^:aoaitrb|^  aiul  stiU  Oitid  llis  'iohi 
mkirtliA[dtstinjf^;ioii«e7spett^«in  h^r!keiiphi|tf  ^  TO' 
her ,  what'  m  (gnasigns :  pif  omiBe  •  bf j  Aitafef  ^\biy  ifiKi 
gpitBilbl'rfSHrln^  it^f,(tait]!BaidpUcnrar4lieiiei]c^ptflri 
whihhihad  deqdiTcd:  ber.v/<  '8h«>)iri»  «it<>ob]y;ta:lmi 
Miiwr^d  fincMBi ;  i^rpinkldti  ^  .iibe  emne^  ilhit  iiranQ 
]||«fna»  ioiiotaitt'tfteJcteliwevi  bf  her  :4aslhfy>puhlB^i 

-i^Affetf  11ift«dBteDoeaias'^omiflgatod^l«r4  fiild  f»f{ 
stant  acknowledgement  that  the  mysterious  uitteki^ 
^ileh  -bid  Inmdft^  /thfsiifi];8b  Imalk>  jB^lilren^ii  ii>)ie 

<j^»u9*^i«r  A<wii4^  titenitiQikfdii^tj.be/i^toei  thft: 
n^-^Jbsi^fitKieA  tol9e«M>:tfri(t)fipdbiI»ha^i.i  .AAfk 

U'.l^hm  ira9ii»(ftheiBhq^.i|)re<lio4(M  «9{;tlie;  frg^i 
^Ido^l!  we|na«'9::IllMiiM^(•.wtom  her  4{>iriti4^ 
tsmsi  m«|^ti..beT<demelo|)ed(t  t^nd.^e*  jinibeUeettt^iK 
a8fP0^«oAk(liheair>8imy>9  vhene  her; minnil  .sense, 
might  be  effectiyejice 4b«  piw|^«s  ^  me9Mi»<l«  ^llfir 
her  mental  triumphs  would  be  won.     Eve  at  once 
comprehended,  thisr  and  expressed  its  truth  in  the 
sentiment,  uttered  on  the  birth  of  her  first-bom, 
"I  haye  gotten  a  man  f^m  the  Lord."    When 
her  hopes  for  Cain  were  destroyed  by  the  frater- 
cidal  tragedy,  she/  wbi^tlh-fiiej^ill  clung  to  the 

q^iM^  ^TP^9fiji,tFm8ffmfwxi^  ta  ^tji,;  i  ^e 

^PiiiismMm  Fmaaflr,fQfiW)^.*Bt^fiC|W^%.9^ 
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F. 

FLORA, 

A  rAMOVB  courtezan  of  Rome,  who  loyed  Pom- 
pey  80  devotedly,  that  though  at  his  entreaties 
she  consented  to  receive  another  lover,  yet  when 
Pompey  took  that  opportunity  to  discontinue  his 
visits  entirely,  she  fell  into  such  despair  as  showed 
she  had  the  true  woman's  heart,  although  so  pol- 
luted by  her  degradation  that  its  holiest  feelings 
were  made  to  become  her  severest  tortures.  IPlora 
was  so  beautiful  that  Cecilius  Metellus  had  her 
picture  drawn  and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

FULVIA, 

Ak  extraordinary  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Maro 
Antony,  had,  as  Pateroulus  expresses  it,  nothing 
of  her  sex  but  the  body ;  for  her  temper  and  cou- 
rage breathed  only  policy  and  war.  She  had  two 
husbands  before  she  married  Antony  —  Clodius, 
the  great  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  Curio,  who  was 
killed  while  fighting  in  Africa,  on  Caesar's  side, 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the  victory, 
which  Octavius  and  Antony  gained  at  Philippi 
over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Antony  went  to  Asia  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Octavius  returned 
to  Rome,  where,  falling  out  with  Fulvia,  he  could 
not  decide  the  quarrel  but  with  the  sword.  She 
retired  to  Pneneste,  and  withdrew  thither  the 
senators  and  knights  of  her  party;  she  armed 
herself  in  person,  gave  the  word  to  her  soldiers, 
and  harangued  them  bravely. 

Bold  and  violent  as  Antony  was,  he  met  his 
match  in  Fulvia.  '*  She  was  a  woman,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, "not  bom  for  spinning  or  housewifery,  not 
one  that  would  be  content  with  ruling  a  private 
husband,  but  capable  of  advising  a  magistrate,  or 
ruling  the  general  of  an  army."  Antony  had  the 
courage,  however,  to  show  great  anger  at  Fulvia 
for  levying  war  against  Octavius;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Rome,  he  treated  her  with  so  much 
contempt  and  indignation,  that  she  went  to  Greece, 
and  died  there  of  a  disease  occasioned  by  her 
grief. 

She  participated  with,  and  assisted  her  cruel 
husband,  during  the  massacres  of  the  triumvirate, 
and  had  several  persons  put  to  death,  on  her  own 
authority,  either  firom  avarice  or  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge. After  Cicero  was  beheaded,  Fulvia  caused 
his  head  to  be  brought  to  her,  spit  upon  it,  draw- 
ing out  the  tongue,  which  she  pierced  several 
times  with  her  bodkin,  addressing  to  the  lifeless 
Cicero,  all  the  time,  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage. What  a  contrast  to  the  character  of  Octa- 
via,  the  last  wife  of  Marc  Antony ! 


G. 

GLAPHYRA, 

A  PRIESTESS  of  Bellona's  temple  in  Cappadocia, 
and  a  daughter  of  Archclaus,  the  high-priest  of 
Bellona,  is  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  intrigue. 
Although  she  was  married  and  had  two  sons, 


Sisinna  and  Archelaus,  yet  she  fell  in  love  with 
Marc  Antony,  and  he  gave  her  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia  for  her  children.  This  infidelity  of 
Antony  so  displease^  his  wife  Fulvia,  that  she 
resolved  to  revenge  herself  by  taking  the  same 
course. 

Glaphyra  had  a  granddaughter  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  married  Alexander,  son  of  Herod 
and  Mariamne,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  she  married  her  brother- 
in-law  Archelaus. 


^^/^^/N^^^V^V^^'V^>V/%'N^^/>^^>^ 


H. 

HAGAR, 

An  Egyptian  woman,  the  handmaid  of  Sand, 
whom  she  gave  to  her  htisband  Abram  as  a  concu- 
bine or  left-handed  wife.  Such  arrangements 
were  not  uncommon  in  those  old  times.  When 
the  honoured  wife  was  childless,  she  would  give 
her  favourite  slave  or  maid-serYant  to  her  hus- 
band, and  the  children  bom  of  this  oonnection 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  real  wife. 

It  had  been  promised  Abfam  that  his  seed 
should  become  a  great  nation ;  but  his  wife  Sarai 
had  borne  him  no  children.  She  was  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age ;  her  husband  ten  years  older.  De- 
spairing of  becoming  herself  the  mother  of  the 
promised  seed,  she  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
God's  blessing  to  her  husband  -^  so  she  gave  him 
Hagar.  It  was,  like  all  plans  of  human  derice 
that  controvert  the  laws  of  God,  very  unfortunate 
for  the  happiness  of  the  parties.  Hagar  was  soon 
uplifted  by  this  preference ;  and  believing  herself 
the  mother  of  the  promised  heir,  she  despised  her 
mistress ;  was  rebuked,  and  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness. There  the  angel  of  the  Lord  met  her,  and 
commanded  her  to  return  ta  Sarai,  and  be  sub- 
missive. Hagar  seems  to  have  obeyed  the  divine 
command  at  once ;  and  all  was,  for  a  time,  well. 
Ishmael  was  bom,  and  for  twelve  years  was  the 
only  child,  the  presumptive  heir  of  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  the  East  But  at  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  the  true  heir,  all  Hagar's  glory  vanished. 
The  bondwoman  and  her  son  were  finally  sent 
forth  ftom  the  tents  of  the  patriarch,  with  "  bread 
and  a  bottle  of  water.'*  Hagar  carried  these  on 
her  shoulder,  a  poor,  outcast  mother,  the  victim  of 
circumstances  and  events  she  could  not  change  or 
control.  But  God  hears  the  cry  of  affliction,  and 
all  who  turn  to  Him  in  their  hearts  will  be  com- 
forted. Thus  was  Hagar  relieved;  God  ''opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water,"  when 
Ishmael  was  dying  of  thirst.  "  She  went  and  fiUed 
the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink." 
Mother-like,  she  never  thought  of  herself,  of  her 
own  sorrows  and  wants.  She  devoted  herself  to  her 
son,  who  became  the  "  father  of  twelve  princes/' 
the  progenitor  of  the  Arabs,  who,  to  this  day, 
keep  possession  of  the  wilderness  where  Hagar 
wandered  with  her  son  Ishmael:  Poetry  and  paint* 
ing  have  made  this  scene  of  her  life  memorable^ 
It  happened  B.  C:  1898. 
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HANNAH, 

Was  wife  of  ElkAiiali,  a  Leyite,  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Ramah.  Her  history,  as  giyen  in  scrip- 
ture, is  yerj  brief,  but  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. Elkanah  had  another  wife,  as  was  not 
uncommon  among  the  Israelites,  a  practice  their 
law  tolerated  though  it  neyer  approTcd.  Hannah 
was  the  beloved  wife,  but  she  had  no  children ; 
and  her  rival,  who  had,  taunted  her  with  this 
sterility.  The  picture  of  this  family  gives  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  domestic  discord  caused  by  polygamy. 

Hannah  was  fervent  in  faith  towards  Qod,  and 
when  she  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worship,  prayed 
earnestly  for  a  son,  and  '*wept  sore."  Eli  the 
priest  thought  she  was  drunken ;  but  on  her  expla- 
nation, blessed  her,  and  she  believed.  The  prayer 
of  Hannah  was  granted;  she  bore  a  son,  and 
named  him  Samuel  —  that  is,  *' asked  of  0od." 
She  had  vowed,  if  a  son  were  given  her  to  **  lend 
him  unto  the  Lord,"  or  dedicate  him  to  the  serrice 
of  the  temple.  Her  tendeness  as  a  mother  is 
only  exceeded  by  her  faith  towards  God.  She 
nursed  her  son  most  carefully,  but  he  is  nursed 
for  God.  Her  zeal  and  piety  appear  to  have  been 
transftised  into  his  nature ;  firom  his  birth  he  was 
"  in  favour  with  the  Lord,  and  also  with  men." 
No  wonder  he  was  chosen  to  be  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  God's  people.  The  last  of  her 
Judges ;  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  prophets ;  emi- 
nent as  well  for  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  as  for 
valour  in  the  field ;  uncorrupted  and  incorruptible  in 
the  midst  of  temptations ;  Samuel's  name  stands 
distinguished  not  only  in  the  annals  of  Israel,  but  in 
the  histoid  of  all  our  race.  Grotius  has  compared 
him  to  Aristides,  others  to  Alcibiades,  and  all 
have  celebrated  his  lofty  and  patriotic  character. 
And  these  great  qualities,  these  wonderful  powers, 
directed  to  good  purposes,  were  but  the  appro- 
priate sequel  to  his  mother's  fervent  prayers  and 
faithful  training ;  and  God's  blessing,  which  will 
follow  those  who  earnestly  seek  it. 

HECUBA, 

SscoirD  wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  mother 
of  Hector  and  Paris,  was,  according  to  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  Dymaa ;  but  according  to  Virgil,  of 
Cisseis,  king  of  Thrace,  and  sister  of  Theais, 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Troy  during  the  war.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy,  B.  C.  1184,  she  attempted  to 
revenge  the  death  of  her  son  Polydorus,  and  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Greeks.  Some  say  that 
she  became  a  slave  to  Ulysses,  and  that  he  left 
her  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  who  caused  her 
to  be  stoned.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Ulysses  himself  was  the  cause  of  her  death ;  as 
it  is  recorded,  that  upon  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  he 
was  so  tormented  with  dreams,  that  in  order  to 
appease  the  gods,  he  built  a  temple  to  Hecate, 
who  presided  over  dreams,  and  a  chapel  to  Hecuba. 
Euripides,  in  his  tragedy  of  **  Hecuba,"  has  im- 
mortalized this  unfortunate  mother  and  queen. 

HELEN, 

Tbb  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Leda, 


his  wife.  When  very  young  she  was  carried  off 
by  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  a  celebrated  hero  of 
antiquity,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter.  Not- 
withstanding this  her  hand  was  eagerly  sought, 
and  she  numbered  among  her  suitors  all  the  most 
illustrious  and  distinguished  princes  of  Greece. 
The  number  of  her  admirers  alarmed  Tyndarus, 
who  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom ;  but  the 
wise  Ulysses,  withdrawing  his  pretensions  to 
Helen,  in  fkvour  of  Penelope,  niece  of  Tyndarus, 
advised  him  to  bind  by  a  solemn  oath  all  the  sni^ 
ors,  to  approve  of  the  uninfluenced  choice  which 
Helen  should  make,  and  to  unite  to  defend  her,  if 
she  should  be  forced  l^om  her  husband.  This 
adrice  was  followed,  and  Helen  chose  Menelaus, 
king  of  Sparta.  For  three  years  they  lived  veiy 
happily,  and  had  one  daughter,  Hermione.  Paris, 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  visiting  Menelaus, 
saw  Helen,  and  persuaded  her,  during  her  hus- 
band's absence  at  Crete,  to  fly  with  him  to  Troy. 

All  the  former  suitors  of  Helen,  bound  by  their 
oath,  took  up  arms  to  assist  Menelaus  in  recover- 
ing her.  They  succeeded  in  taking  Troy,  B.  C. 
1184,  when  Helen  regained  the  favour  of  her  hus- 
band and  returned  with  him  to  Sparta.  After  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  fled  to  Rhodes.  Polyxo, 
queen  of  Rhodes,  detained  her ;  and  to  punish  her 
for  being  the  cause  of  a  war  in  which  Polyxo's 
husband  had  perished,  had  her  hung  on  a  tree. 
Euripides  has  made  Helen  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

HERO, 

A  PKIBSTBSS  of  Venus  at  Sestos,  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  She  saw  Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos, 
at  a  festival  in  honour  of  Venus  and  Adonis  at 
Sestos,  and  they  became  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  sacred  office  of  Hero,  and  the  opposition  of 
her  relatives,  prevented  their  marriage ;  but  eveiy 
ni^t  Leander  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  guided 
by  a  torch  placed  by  Hero  in  her  tower.  At  length 
he  perished  one  night  in  the  attempt^  and  Hero, 
while  waiting  for  him,  saw  his  lifeless  body  thrown 
by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  her  tower.  In  her 
desperation,  she  sprang  firom  the  tower  on  the 
corpse  of  Leander,  and  was  killed  by  the  falL 

HERSILIA, 

WuB  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  B.  C. 
758,  was  deified  after  her  death,  and  worshipped 
under  the  names  of  Horta  or  Orta. 

HIPPARCHIA, 

A  csLBBBATsn  lady  at  Maronea,  in  Thrace,  who 
lived  about  B.  C.  828.  She  was  at  one  time  mis- 
tress to  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  her  attachment 
to  learning  and  philosophy  was  so  great,  that 
having  attended  the  lectures  of  Crates,  the  cynic, 
she  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  resolved  to  marry 
him,  though  he  was  old,  ugly,  and  deformed ;  and 
though  she  was  addressed  by  many  handsome 
young  meh,  distinguished  by  their  rank  and 
riches.  Crates  himself  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
friends  to  try  to  dissuade  her  from  her  sinj^nlar 
choice,  which  he  did,  by  displaying  to  her  his 
poverty,  his  cloak  of  sheep's  skins,  and  his  crooked 
back ;  but  all  in  vain.    At  last»  he  told  her  that 
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atom*  •  of  ther  -vnrftidkgft  '4im"^MaL  .  -flinr  HAtd'^ tifo 

-*;f  ',  ''ii*  If-'  ■.'•"•"  fM"-  ■  >-i  I,    ;  f  I  'T''f   »♦  iij'iil  |.«);ivl  P, 

^iuiiiA'U  c|i«MM  jlibuBii,  lie  «wildrtV'k11oWe«'t» 

idtifter.  6l*4fae  ikjtt^'  icBaitot;  iMxtiMift  >>>tiMb^ed 
Jirt><w|Mffi<l.itiMrtled^  Mbi^Vtfttd  t»Mi:m&tfa4  mi- 
4li^]V'igA6f»>-1Kti  frieiligr'taiMlMd  l«fri|fiitti^i%iitiM4 

loil  .;   -rrr/'X  '  ^  *  '^''   ''^'■'•^  ^"'''-  '*'''  •*"''   ■*'*'  '^"^  fr-or-r 

eloquence,  as  a  speech  preaeired  by  Appian  de- 
monstrates ;  wbicli,  iUc^eligance  of  language,  and 
J|«9tncBiroft'tI)eagh^  i^uld'do/lidftottf't^Cleir^  or 
,IWn^dtfUdDidii'<'Y  r.  .i^f  i.".I  vr^^  '^.f^.     .'>?.-'('T  "io 

!/>  li»Mufai«ir8cofoKoilie;rter«Mbtbtfvlla^«iM 
Af  (iiion^:MreBr03raignin'''«rfna*/  <tNf^  iiifna.litft«t 
TouFtcfw  liipiduM  b04h,ei»Wiliietlrtii#ii«[^lat«H:- 
tay  to^*ife;  thfoant  r.  BBre  iri?iAwi»!t<tgrrhMtB|f  Ittmtfi 
Mcii  f  TMyinkUitf  tofi^vaiderm  fprmt  laitiaii^dtiwti; 
AJtiMtTibhoMvfibvttiiiia'  fbi^iir  6]^«iMv,fbadtw0Cii 

«lM'tiau9Miiii'iaiUfe  tifey /w«n  odaiUiiteteg  ^jiiw^ 
1kb,'iihtli»t)Uowli(gi«r<lnttr''t  ♦«  t'^n.-jr  fj.';  y' 

dilf  <  fSheimiita.p^  ina^n,2r4mise#teT0)'iii|AoHiii^ 
yoa2JljA8tibe\ffaAtnbDhnly,  %mildjbit««dl  BMF^'prcf^ 
Bumed  to  appear  in  tliis  place  had  they  not  first 
made  use  of  all  otfivr  'iit&K  dieir  natural  modesty 
<ftuia.ra|g^fit/'  '39lMii|^aoltr.aip)p«nftg'^^0tt!'fiay 
becpp ^enlnrf io rtfa&'iraltti  prttoeiUNd^bo '•■4mt ae^ 
which  we  hayaddilihevtoBlriitlf  0I 


loss  of  our  fathers,  children,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands, may  sufficiently  cfxcuieTiB;  Specially  when 
tUeir.vntuiittpyrdMtfaflrakfe  mfltf0  kpntARA^ftilr^ur 
tether  n^ArtuHiR''  »Tdu  fHAd  H&berthtiy'^hMl 

M)«rotanp  dofte^ilnit7:#f  "Bniii  fb^  impuveiMfed't 


inataof^  BflitKweideeliBPed  ^ov  Mehiln  lo'tyodt 
boanti7trT']U?4«««|{lKnnicM  yowr'Mdim^'ft^md 
ino|Av«ghi^0kifou(^r{«pf«Mf  yeuMor^  ^mi^iiit  <<tf 
ttMse^taaovrt'lin^^oflMl^  vl|ioSk^3feu,oliiim  f  -iW^ 
pB^t^dTtqid  %e>i9(rHn^ilreii«fiMi0)^aflM^  laMfimv 
iMltibb  miieh'  'hk^diaffei:  o«r  ^rtb<wt  mlsibt^ttifli 
cU  cmvQieAdftfiecaH'^*  '^gsMes'^bdilfihroun;  enfe 
i«<' fbop  vi^;I  4rtif  «bMd'iK-flietij  ebotMbute  t^^^ 
ittHrlUUt  ir4  hk9^  H^mafitiet-iMr'IiitMBfi^  -It 


is  true,  indeed,  that  ip  ,^e  pafthaginian  war  our 
mothers  assisted  th^' republic,  which  was  at  that 
^ki^rredttcclA'to  *ll«  ^toiimmstt^ ;  '4^  n^ket 
^l^ieir  heuses^- their  .Ittlid^  %«!•  tii^'t^T^m^ 

tjewels,'' fomisfied  the^^tt)))>l)f^  ''Ndi^^'#aft  it  tk^ 
TMba^(»'vi^mx&&Hb»tti^T^  Vi6M  ttbm  Cben^-; 
iirtat  ihey  be»trflmtei[t,^^mi'ttito  Vol^ti^  off^rbig 
of'giMosU^J  '  WlMlt:dl(u^eir-sf  ]^re&eiit'thr^teii6 
'AMncf  ?•  ''If  tlie  i6MLu]ir«r.l^iikhSi4tiB  w%re'  encamp 
tohbe  baidtoO^ffthd  1^'i-  of'^ttie'^ki^ibTyou  shouia 
iM>  tt&'flQt  Itis^  sMl^  in  theNd^tibe^'of  6ui-  cCiin<^ 
kPfy  rlhl^  difi^ttotbeM' V^^e  ft^f3t^  its'i  i^  ft'  W 
(e^ttWW  ildt(tur,''iirid'Wiik^'fe^iy^d''«fik«  we*  Wffl 
««A  tfof in  atfy  1^i^.r<ib*<de^^  ttt  &  dVnVar.    'N«K 

WjSm^i/i^  u^f&lslk</ ^liti'th(6^binest!ctTbttb7e& 
^dflobf<19ielr  iMiSitiod  hiid 'iiiliedi  lisy;  ttoi^  <da 
'e^0f'>S>Uiililtfi^M^?  Who 'first  set -fip^tyraimy^-IA 
i|tmb«,-<^ll]ld•^y«t'j^bft'a%«6l«%h^  l^dAdW^etyf 
9«irbiin^*Gf^t(b^'^tMdj  «%tfe'#Mci%^^  'tiifn- )^ 
^ottixitfMftuil  1fif«fiiyV<&^)^tlM^  th«'le«L«i  1n%^ 
t6-\heM^  5i» 'eq^j^J^ou  f^e^iilf  ik  jretfr'tHciMa 

l)mbiieg/  wli»'^l«t«  'fgpMy^u  nh  'yait  oAus^  ^aft 

"fSimekKrith'  tHe  ju^tiieis  <rf  6(n^'  dj^iee^*,  ^^ 
MF0&deA'a;l1fts>«bMeftA,'th«  «HttftmM^<»Nlei*ea  ^ 
-Wifaidn  t^-be  di^^en  ftVutfy }  btiVtti^  p'df>id«eel|^fdwi- 
4ii|^>tU]itdtuoiB(9'^«i]P<llJeSl^fk^^,'^dy>^i^B]M  • 
at  tux-  vIomt^iM,  «(i(d^»«lhibi^''^e-]m  ef  ilibM 
'#lio'8htMfl«*M*<ttM6  ■Idf&ttr'Htinfb^d.' 


I    I  .       •!  J    • 


ffi  Uui  ,['),  •f>;|  'to  y'tMtGidJ)iikM4  '    :  '►^■.'    •  '  •  '•-'•i 

^  '%'nNt)S^^i«b}^l<^i^s, Itf fKe'tKneoJ^kf^g  Josilih: 
ber^  hlisbifttt^  ^  wks'^^ShillVin;  'ke€pit<ff  'the  -  royal 
#ttkH%l^,'M^<«ffi^(Jf1fi^'h(>ii^^  'Wehatelmt 
itglito^sid  bf'«(IMa1i,'jii8tytilifft»iJrit  to  sht^^  ^t 
Wh«ii<-tR^^J^i8K~Mti<h^'«ni^'^T^  -6^  tb  ld6!flNl^y 
ktid  ipi6rM(k'6fiiie''a^^  ^Q'lh^Uaiktp  ^  diViifi 
iaMlth^  Widrk^btmii^^'iii/  thi^bed^'bF  a  wbmati.^ 
When  Josiah,-  WhO'Wajl  ester  t^f  ihe^w  jgoo^'lrhig^ 
who  ruled  oyer  Judf4i,..came,to  the  throne,  he 
found  the  Holy  Temple  partly  given  up  to  idola- 
li»<m8')^ie^,  pai^'AkBliig  ihto  niiii8;'''&'r6)[»fd)[^ 
^  <etii)slH  thd^colplf  br  the  Book  ^f'thellAW^a^ 
Idruod:  8^011^  lhe>'i>tibM^,  and  carded  ;t6f  Jbeia!^' 
Wht  liin^  Itnd'liSt!  ^ilhscillbrs  iieeftti  ho  have  beeiii 
tghbranl'^  tUs^  W6i';  'aii(i  ttie  king  W  sb^^ti 
Inth'  cMli8w^km)n,  when  Ire  lireft'rd  tiit^^law  i^eko^ 
ftftd  km  hbW^a^lieL^lUibti  yi6lkU^.  tie  ImA^ 
m«ifel)p"s^«-ibre«''df' his  i^tf^  ^iMts,'obe  i^- 
^fHM)iifrMii^'fi|]ifaJ!,'%e  liigh  priest^'  to  '<en<^iiaiie 
«r'^t]U''li«lti<irdfaoe¥iffiig' tBe  WMHM'^'%B«'b<ibk.<' 
9lli[^  ofter«r«<*ieiAf'^d<''(*Hiddahi  th^  '))r^he^8»* 
(floW-«hWd1^t%  ^Hisid^b/'iif  tli»>i^^g«;}'a^d 
e^ttitlli^'Wi4K'h'(9^."''t  'M  '  J"''^  .'  •"'  "'"T  'I  J^ 
( i  W^d  'th^'%h^<f»l^  Hk^  ^g(^'fd  ^ofliuK  I 
W^fkMAi  hiid  lM«thftr^e^«e  P^  wisdbifi  4nd  'fiHf 
b«»Mh  w^'kJM1^<>  «iid^«oht$1d<i»e(l  8t()>kt4<i^t6  Whkf 
WM  t^o^sesscl^ 'b^kn>^n&kn*  ifl'JN^siAeitt!^  "ISA 
plae«  M»f  .r^dci!lde>  WAS'%i^'<^the'^<flkg(l,''  ^ttiM|f 
the  most  learned  of  tj^e  laji^ ;.  and,  as  a  propfietess 
or  priestess,  her  re^onse  slibWs  her  to  have  been 
¥^k^  or  th%f'1ii^"6ffle<r  ^he  ft%tct.  "HdwIiXld 
wis  heir'rebttle;^  (Iff  lli:^^1ioW  tSleHtW  pt(ipMki 
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•;]biB(of7  iiifiy,t>#;  {found  iviff^JG^^ 


1  *  ,  'T 


<   \ 


-r   '.T  "*  I  - -■»■   •     •:•<<♦.•    •»•   ■ft  I    T'--'  '*'  •    '  *  "'I'  '■  t  ' 

' ",;;■•''■  tp'Aid'fi'ifi'A'. ;■'■'. •:'.■■•;;'■, 

.II  ?•.:       I      i    ' I     .     r     .1  o   -^1       «  .  «•        >  ••! 

Wab  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the 
Oreek  forces  againeillV'dj^/  ait^  of  Clytemnestra,  his ' 
,;?Jil^T/^^^4)M»«0re<toC9j|i9.ior4l|ftTii^ 

friffnei.44|l<i«^X>M  oraeto»i.tt4l  ^ll&fi^ilirwiiiiMl  ))ie 
.^ip«lific{e4nta  ApHaae/  Iliaiiay -Nhei-  nmruraeMMl 
( itgWjni|tT4gWiWWWi»«?  for.  k^lUng  '«Aet  lOf t  IteVf^tigf. 
p  7;]M./%tber,.YiHi.hov]iorHi^T9oVlin4}B<9|i4ie(^^  h|s 

^hfTflAi^4Ui|im4tM«,for«nf«*  0ai«Meili«rt«^fMjb 
,4)l^^f;efiii  %|id  ,AgWPemwn>.4^  rjmrt  -ponnepM ,  to 
}^  4%#ij^e^r  .jU  ipMgm»  ifaArtM^«irif)lQiimlib7 

_4^gW|i^:!Q9n»f  tf  4wliA«  r«9(irf«W  i^,p94piwr»ti«p8 

;Mpl7M(0ff>yPl4)m>  Pia])f^.,felQ|l|ed«rifWDl)fVr%f9ijr 
/Al;:f^^tV|{no^.r«ife•,«p4. lilW^f ^W9/(9i4^  i»j  HMT 
,  (ilff^^ ;  jb^,,viv|,,awi(j^ijitar\)fioftn|«^,r/a;?W         i 

HM4't;h9iiMm)>ittfl4'iftc|«l<  ie(ijie^>*f9m»  AiiJ^  *  'IM- 
r.^%.f»nM{  liiiJPe*e'<iM>¥eyi  ipvrfttipif^'iiQMPitlM^.iyNB. 

T  Mll^^yfidl  ftiiliWei»  4id  inrthf  ^a^e^  .<4y  Joaik.  ^H  Jicr0. 
ellUtf^tflwy^'Of.  IplVgMUA  ^kl«i{f9»iif)ie4TMat«KW9 

•mOlfiftrreililfMd^/  .l...-..!  -i;(  h--  U"^  l-a.  .?!•  •  .  ■  .'!• 
nr  7j-r»ff  'xft  i^fr/.r.'i  i //■  ifnll — ::»''l  r.  ff  fff  ■  l  .■.'•"' 
1<*  t;/0  JlW-'if  f.r.  .TK'^'yTtrfl  ■,f?»1'^f<l''l'    ?fri;J'.'r  ^  'j,It 

&*f)  't«'  >''}/;'D  'xIt  i:«'  f- '  /I  Jr*-:l>  'ji."  »:>■••'(,.•    ..fl  'to 

.!•  irffinnieCrMfi^the)  ]i;mMf«»i(iUf^<Mi^neff%«^ 

8«frtb#(f3«IMVM4tiqh  iapQvi^,  m^9^  ibf4  A«4  4«  ^hff  iteift, 

ilto«fil»T^.flfc9mpi44t  iier  .Qtotfjf  mretaMiun-^^ 

£iii jTfffapi'.liiireAwerji  ihf^^f^Hgfitfgni^iJoh,  borv  to 

and  man. 

We  giTO  their  narfi^  dck  for  any  thing  they 

ifcitl<iiytT#»iwewM^!iif»ff^|iy.;  wl»ti»wi:  ««i  feoMile 
.f^iflM-LoWft  «^  Wtp«ct9(l^  byp^^.pAl^timdua^ 
oWrthoy>»flV:tt>»8ff-dfffg»|WtiM»f>Mtfiq^  'tiM  4h<ur 

^tviii^j  «ai«idere«l  vtha  iQffo^nii»|^o  ^«»flMlg  ^^  'h0- 
Jl#iie4te»  Mrife]|[7WMli.JoW  i'^mi;J.o^i^Fed  hie 
^ta^begri^jiA  iifBMtfi,  «iid  )iM{wisi!dtain.ita?»  fkthetiiki 


7«f  aw»^th<wirfaUrittoi>ii^BB<mg^thhipfbprtta#y 
that  is,  !M«kMntir  ^Mb  -att'  agnalr  ahaiw  iif-Tlds 
'P««I>«rtyv«yil kft^thamFfr^e-M  e^^  1^ aa^hey 


-lit 


TDAir<9iim  of  SiUnal4  Itiog bf  Tyv^aki* Sichi^ 

inri»ybevJArofiAUb;loilg  <rf>liBaieL  •  ^wicttHaiQ 

him  intofthaiiranftijifar  Baal,  liiif  perateirtad^tin 

>pik>pinia  t)fT«kb:iiard^/  iBnragMatf  thadte^l^  of 

«her<]^ri|>hatt  df  Binlr  aImd  by  Ihr  eoihsahd  UT 

Jilift^^  dB»  Bteti»red.an-Thi8  MeetrMtlohi^  iatilld 

'ee4«pbdAe»Y«DgMbiee^  •  .>^d»b^'  beng^yez^^ieanoi^ 

o^okiiiteg  %itMya!J«^baIe0ging<tO'lilA>ottiitUD 

'i);«nMile,!^uillvto>^oeeitiyitlM!pldaai  efi^lae 

.klkg,  •ffi^Mtthertovnefr'srMltaifoaa  inite^t^ad; 

nirat  Nattethoseto^ vto fg^*  tipr iheinfaariftAMie 

/«hiaKhad[tootfa<led>iothnffrafii  lda(fatihcM» .  ^h 

lebbeecpietitff  «f/?tUa.:dltep|tolhtBDien*^  J^ly  flbftw 

1a«#^MaihDiiM4addKMiipifftM.;rJflBBib<^  diMih 

've|Blag)iiMr>f0iMri  ef.hieidilpMMnai^RiprteiwedilllD 

dMBtU  of  K*helh4^i«i<Alfiib'ktokTpoaaMiioii'40  Ibe 

rvmeylRd.  ftbi  (wilee^ri^nMoffihiB^iMlfot^fificliei- 

:Mtti»  Xiyah^bretcMrthef  luddm  itffdmlentideatfi 

^'MbrAfi.^Ahabftaiid  iIe«)Ml;iwhiebT«eei«qn^^ihMi 

te)K>lrft'the  ^e)ii«r  ^f  ifEemela^iiitoQnfi^f  amkhQWripMr 
'«teio««iitoay  WwlMHoenerted  .fMrevJi  <vr#r'<U« 
.wM  otiBuM*: .  rHapfilyAnr  thawoiAdirtliefe  k^i^ 
•iheen^CfiF  J«Mhehi».«qdv4hAr^|inre  ihe.  wi«Mi)ii4«P 

niMfte4ft^eft>reTeK<ia^<)n7ed< ^  3hi» di^ jK^C^f^. 

'f-f'  -r  "t  ''»■'' '''^■'''^' ^^'il/i'A'is'lii''  '  ^     '^    ''  '"  '^   '■'^■•^ 
'j'.  vi-'f   .,  "t  r   ^..  Y 'V; T 'r'*^,  ■*'''• :  I  /  ^    :      : 'H 

v'l  I)i«!|iowii»fof  6rew^r^dW.<^'  T^^  a»d  wift 
-larl^mm  ITM  wether^  (X)4iFm,i:vihoiB  «)?e  afj^(t- 
^laijijyioigiMmmUj  p«im<^  >Ba4  fhad  Hiy  Ma^r  )?.q]^ 
^M«  qn^jjtee^Hiiifirha^ba^rii^hAMia^Apot^ 
i»  la  biUDft  '$9T  tM>iWWOQNi<w<  jAei^td  dwtKoyiM 
hm^mgnef.^.  «h»^«iwrMedaVoii43{:C<,il2i^. 

JlE^er{  ta)a.eh«t^erd(^4f«t9(ar^  asMfi^rf^lf^^iii^ 

-Mt  iM  BhflfihMrdf.  «pt<»}il(ingiko.  W  (ih«rcl))4)9li  Ml 
)hiffir  toi  4>ei^k  diy  Impgfiri  prnd;  hei .  y^<I[  fevu^  Mf 

J^OlteiV  fhAptMOdr  tf]hrPo)y4>lke«^JI«lf  ot  G^m^ 
m^O'  bimlghllibMQ^'ni^r  MldfEiUpnf  .ianir»i^tiBg)y  ^ 
filled  tiie!^M4ii<,  1 !  Skpku»lde0hM  iPstttC)ii(ftitngeiir 
feufLdftdfon  thsietovy.  tnl;  "ifT.-  .:.  n  I"*  ••■•//.'. v 

"T'l/tl     '«     ';•?[  J',  f '-.':■'    f\    '';/!!  .I'"  f     ■'If!     '.if-.     {•'.'.•)![' 

'I     -I  ..Hj-'/.f  Mifr  ^iQ^rWP^x'P^Ki  f  !  ".c^v-cri 

'  Werb  of jAwratnt  "aaidjaotfeflB  of*  MiitSm, .  .A4fcl( 
aadi  Bloeea^  fc^atettpedjhtor  iMmofy^inieiiblir/tft 
1idB;faeaxtt «f  JiewraadChiiatia*.  i ^fi^  trtia.gritodr 
dans^if  '96-.  'heA ;  vhee  fhnabfuid:  ifM  ii^  o£  •  4h# 
«MDfri  ftiltaily)  oi>  Arfbft; .  Ahfliff-  ii;»a0^iir^(^tl<m9hip>li 
not  decided,  thtmi^i/thfl  iMr<^HA^^^i9/tb»i}i)i^ 

:  i^  MmrtmM  loiIjrtBMtitiDiiN  riogkMmtAUyv  ffll 
httre^ao'^fttboril^  f»i!«»]ic]Hdhig[  herfe>okf40j;«fl94 
dn  Xhf'great .eitiia'of  ffoehl»)>«y«  .Ufk^,  'imttf^  Hik^ 
4lfandi)nB  ireM(}aU>  difftijigntiin^di  f(ir  l^lw^.Tft^j 
pi«ty,.H:titr«80Dn»U*  to;  c|iMicMe,^»ftiiUu9,  m|^ 
Bledi|i4ir li^nloaottfMMftfUiA aiAdrhm^  ..6lp^ 
<jbfaon^jrbattb/wer0*piou4ThiiUefeiw  istitib^pirQiBie^f 
mM»^^}f  OiOdtta  ihAb  4«r«fallMmil  VH  lOl^jr  ^ 
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iHfe  who  had  the  opportunity  of  manifestmg  hy 
her  deeds  her  superior  wisdom  and  faith. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  had  gone  by  since 
Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  into  Egypt.  Their 
posterity  was  now  a  numerous  people,  but  held  in 
the  most  abject  bondage.  Pharaoh,  a  king  *'  who 
knew  not  Joseph,"  endearouring  to  extirpate  the 
hated  race,  had  given  strict  commands  to  destroy 
eyery  male  child  bom  of  a  Hebrew  mother. 

Jochebed  had  borne  two  children  before  this 
bloody  edict  was  promulgated ;  Miriam,  a  daugh- 
ter of  thirteen,  and  Aaron,  a  little  son  of  three 
years  old.  These  were  safe ;  but  now  God  gives 
her  another  son,  "a  goodly  child;"  and  the  mo- 
ther's heart  must  have  nearly  fainted  with  grief 
and  terror,  as  she  looked  on  her  helpless  babe, 
and  knew  he  was  doomed  by  the  cruel  Pharaoh  to 
be  cast  forth  to  the  monsters  of  the  Nile.  No  ray 
of  hope  from  the  help  of  man  was  yisible.  The 
Hebrew  men  had  been  bowed  beneath  the  la6h  of 
their  oppressors,  till  their  souls  had  become  abject 
as  their  toils.  Jochebed  could  have  no  aid  from 
her  husband's  superior  physical  strength  and 
worldly  knowledge.  The  man  was  oyerbome; 
the  superior  spiritual  insight  of  the  woman  was 
now  to  lead;  her  mother's  soul  had  been  gifted 
with  a  strength  the  power  of  Pharaoh  could  not 
subdue ;  her  moral  sense  had  a  sagacity  that  the 
reason  of  man  could  never  have  reached.  Thus, 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  woman  has  ever 
led  ^e  forlorn  hope  of  the  world's  moral  progress. 
Jochebed  was  then  such  a  leader.  She  must  have 
had  faith  in  Ood's  promise  of  deliverance  for  her 
people;  every  man-child  brought  a  new  ray  of 
hope,  as  the  chosen  deliverer.  She  had  a  **  goodly 
son" — ^he  should  not  die.  So  "she  hid  him  three 
months."  Language  can  never  express  the  agony 
which  must  have  wrung  the  mother's  heart  during 
those  months,  when  each  dawning  day  might  bring 
the  death-doom  of  her  nursling  son.  At  length, 
she  can  hide  him  no  longer.  Another  resource 
must  be  tried.  She  must  trust  him  to  Ood's  pro- 
vidence ;  Ood  could  move  the  compassion  even  of 
the  Egyptian  heart  But  the  mother  has  her 
work  to  perform^  all  that  she  can  do,  she  must 
do.  So  she  gathers  her  materials,  and  as  she  sits 
weaving  an  "ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubing  it 
with  slime,"  her  slight  fingers  trembling  with  the 
unwonted  task,  who  that  saw  her  could  have 
dreamed  she  was  building  a  structure  of  more 
importance  to  mankind  than  all  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  ?  That  in  this  mother's  heart  tiiere  was  a 
divine  strength  with  which  all  the  power  of  Pha- 
raoh would  strive  in  vain  to  cope  ?  That  on  the 
events  depending  upon  her  work  rested  the  me- 
mory of  this  very  Pharaoh,  and  not  on  the  monu- 
ments he  was  rearing  at  Raamses  ? 

She  finished  her  "ark  of  bulrushes,"  and  in 
the  frail  structure  laid  down  her  infant  son.  Then 
concealing  the  basket  among  the  flags  on  the 
banks  of  tiie  Nile,  she  placed  her  daughter  Miriam 
to  watch  what  should  become  of  the  babe,  while 
she,  no  doubt,  retired  to  weep  ai^  pray.  The 
whole  plan  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  nature  of  woman — and  women  only  were 
the  actors  in  this  drama  of  life  and  life's  holiest 


hopes.  That  the  preservation  of  Moses,  and  hia 
preparation  for  his  great  mission  as  the  Deliverer 
of  Israel,  and  the  Lawgiver  for  all  men  who  wor- 
ship Jehovah,  were  effected  by  the  agency  of 
woman,  displays  her  spiritual  gifts  in  such  a  clear 
light  as  must  make  them  strikingly  apparent; 
and  that  their  importance  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, will  be  frankly  acknowledged  by  all  Chris- 
tian men,  seems  certain  —  whenever  they  will, 
laying  aside  their  masculine  prejudices,  carefully 
study  the  word  of  God.  These  events  occurred 
B.  0.  1686.     See  Exodus,  chap.  I.  and  II. 

JUDITH, 

Or  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  daughter  of  Meravi, 
and  widow  of  Manasseh,  lived  in  Bethuliah,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Holofemes.  She  was  beautifol 
and  wealthy,  and  lived  very  much  secluded.  Being 
informed  that  the  chief  of  Bethulia  had  promised 
to  deliver  it  in  five  days,  she  sent  for  the  elders 
and  remonstrated  with  them,  and  declared  her 
intention  of  leaving  the  city  for  a  short  time. 
Judith  then  prayed,  dressed  herself  in  her  best 
attire,  and  pretending  to  have  fled  from  tiie  city, 
went,  with  her  maid,  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes. 
He  was  immediately  captivated  by  her,  and  pro- 
mised her  his  protection.  Judith  continued  with 
Holofemes,  going  out  of  his  camp  every  night ; 
but  the  fourth  night  Holofemes  sent  for  her  to 
stay  with  him.  She  went  gorgeously  apparelled ;, 
eating  and  drinking  not  with  Holofemes,  but  only 
what  her  maid  prepared  for  her.  Holofemes, 
transported  with  joy  at  sight  of  her,  drank  immo- 
derately, and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  Evening 
being  come,  the  servants  departed,  leaving  Judith 
and  her  mud  alone  with  him.  Judith  ordered  the 
maid  to  stand  witiiout  and  watch,  and  putting  up 
a  prayer  to  God,  she  took  Holofemes'  sabre,  and 
seized  him  by  his  hair,  saying,  "  Strengthen  me 
this  day,  0  Lord !"  Then  she  struck  him  twice  on 
the  neck,  and  out  off  his  head,  which  she  told  her 
maid  to  put  in  a  bag — ^then  wrapping  the  body  in 
the  curtains  of  the  bed,  they  went,  as  usual,  out  of 
the  camp,  and  returned  to  Bethulia,  where  the  head 
of  Holofemes  being  displayed  on  the  gates  of  the 
city,  struck  his  army  with  dismay,  and  they  were 
entirely  defeated.  The  high-priest  Joachim  came 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethulia  to  compliment  Judith. 
Everything  that  had  belonged  to  Holofemes  mm 
given  to  her,  and  she  consecrated  his  amis  and 
the  curtains  of  his  bed  to  the  Lord.  Judith  set 
her  maid  free,  and  died  in  Bethulia  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  five,  was  buried  with  her  hus- 
band, and  all  the  people  lamented  her  seven  days. 

The  "Song  of  Judith,"  as  recorded  in  the 
Apocrypha,  is  a  poem  of  much  power  and  beauty. 

JULIA, 

Dauohtsb  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Cornelia,  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  most  virtuous  of 
the  Boman  ladies.  She  was  first  married  to  Cor- 
nelius Cnpion,  but  divorced  from  him  to  become 
the  wife  of  Pompey.  Pompey  was  so  fond  of  her 
as  to  neglect,  on  her  account,  politics  and  arms. 
She  died  B.  C.  68.  Had  she  lived,  there  •would 
not  have  been  war  "between  Cs&sar  and  Pompey. 
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JULIA, 

Dauqhteb  of  Augustus  and  Scriboma,  was  the 
irife  sucoesslTelj  of  MeteUus,  Agrippa,  and  Tibe- 
rias. She  was  banished  for  her  debaucheries  by 
her  father,  and  died  of  want  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  P.  16.  Her  daughter, 
Julia,  was  equally  lioentiotts. 
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LAIS, 

A  CBLBBRATM)  courtexau,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  courtezan  Timandra  and  Alci- 
hiades.  She  was  bom  at  Hyrcania,  in  Sicily,  and 
being  carried  into  Greece  by  Nidas,  the^  Athenian 
general,  began  her  conquests  by  music.  Almost 
all  the*  celebrated  courtezans  of  antiquity  were 
originally  musicians ;  and  that  art  was  considered 
almost  a  necessary  female  accomplishment. 

lids  spent  most  of  her  life  at  Corinth,  and  from 
that  is  often  called  the  Corinthian.  Diogenes  the 
cynic  was'  one  of  her  admirers,  and  also  Aristip- 
pus,  another  celebrated  philosopher.  This  woman 
sometimes  ridiculed  the  fidelity  of  the  philoso- 
phers she  had  eaptiyated.  "  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  austerity  of  philosophers," 
she  said,  '*for  with  this  fine  name,  they  are  as 
much  in  my  power  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians." 

After  having  corrupted  nearly  all  the  youth  of 
Corinth  and  Athens,  she  went  into  Thessaly,  to 
see  a  loTer  of  hers ;  where  she  is  said  to  haye  been 
stoned  by  the  women,  jealous  of  her  power  oyer 
their  husbands,  B.  C.  840,  in  the  temple  of  Venus. 

LAMIA, 

Thb  most  celebrated  female  flute-player  of  an- 
tiquity, was  regarded  as  a  prodigy — from  her 
beauty,  wit,  and  skill  in  her  profession.  The 
honours  she  receiyed,  which  are  recorded  by  sey- 
eral  authors,  particularly  by  Plutarch  and  Athe- 
neeus,  are  sufficient  testimonies  of  her  great  power 
oyer  the  passions  of  her  hearers.  Her  claim  to 
admiration  firom  her  personal  charms,  does  not 
entirely  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  historians, 
since  an  exquisite  engraving  of  her  head,  upon 
amethyst,  is  preserved  in  a  collection  at  Paris, 
which  authenticates  the  account  of  her  beauty. 

As  she  was  a  great  traveller,  her  reputation 
soon  became  very  extensive.  Her  first  journey 
from  Athens,  the  place  of  her  birth,  was  into 
Egypty  whither  she  was  drawn  by  the  fame  of  a 
flute-player  of  that  country.  Her  genius  and 
beauty  procured  for  her  the  notice  of  Ptolemy, 
snd  i^e  became  his  mistress ;  but  in  the  conflict 
between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  for 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  about  B.  C.  882,  Ptolemy 
being  defeated,  his  wives,  domestics,  and  military 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius. 

The  celebrated  Lamia  was  among  the  captives 
on  this  occasion,  and  Demetrius,  who  was  said  to 
have  conquered  as  many  hearts  as  cities,  con- 
oeived  so  ardent  a  passion  for  her,  that  from  a 
sovereign  he  was  transformed  into  a  slave — though 


her  beauty  was  in  the  decline,  and  Demetrius,  the 
handsomest  prince  of  his  time,  was  much  younger 
than  herself. 

At  her  instigation,  he  conferred  such  extraor- 
dinary benefits  on  the  Athenians,  that  they  ren- 
dered him  divine  honours ;  and,  as  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  influence  Lamia  had  exercised  in  their 
favour,  they  dedicated  a  temple  to  her,  under  the 
name  of  '*  Venus  Damia." 

LAODICE,    . 

Daughtxb  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  of  his 
wife  Hecuba,  who  fell  in  love  with  Acamas,  son 
of  Theseus,  who  came  to  Troy  to  demand  the  res- 
toration of  Helen  to  Menelaus.  She  had  a  son, 
called  Mnnitus,  by  him.  She  afterwards  married 
Helicaon,  son  of  Antenor  and  Telephus,  king  of 
Mysia.  She  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  Arom 
the  top  of  a  tower,  when  Troy  was  taken  by  the 
Qreeks. 

LAODICE, 

A  SISTER  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  flourished  about  B.  C.  120.  She  first  married 
Ariarthes  VIL,  king  of  Cappadocia ;  but  he  being 
assassinated  by  order  of  Mithridates,  she  next 
married  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Cappadocia.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  Mithridates,  for  plotting  his  assassina- 
tion. Laodice  was  also  the  name  of  a  queen  of 
Cappadocia,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  people, 
for  poisoning  five  of  her  children. 

LAODICE, 

A  SISTIA  of  Antiochus  11.,  king  of  Syria,  who 
also  became  his  wife,  and  had  two  sons  by  him. 
She  murdered  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  another  wife  of  An^ochus,  after  having 
poisoned  the  king.  She  then  suborned  Artemon, 
who  resembled  Antiochus,  to  represent  him.  Ar- 
temon, accordingly,  pretended  to  be  indisposed, 
and,  as  king,  called  all  the  ministers,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  Seleucus,  sumamed  Callamachus, 
son  of  Laodice,  as  his  successor.  It  was  then 
reported  that  the  king  had  died  suddenly,  and 
Laodice  placed  hep  son  on  the  throne,  B.  C.  246. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  command  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  of  Egypt.  The  city  of  Laodicea  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honour  of  Uiis  queen.  There 
are  several  other  women  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  ancient  history. 

One  of  these,  the  wife  of  a  king  of  Pontus,  was 
renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  the  magnificence  of 
her  court  But  losing  her  only  child,  a  daughter, 
by  deaths  Laodice  retired  to  her  inner  apartments, 
shut  herself  up^  and  was  never  seen  afterwards, 
except  by  her  nearest  friends. 

LEAH, 

Eldsst  daughter  of  Laban,  the  Syrian,  who 
deceived  Jacob  into  an  intercourse,  then  termed 
marriage,  with  this  unsought,  unloved  woman. 
She  became  mother  of  six  sons,  named  as  heads 
of  six  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Among  these  was 
Levi,  whose  posterity  inherited'  the  priesthood, 
and  Judah,  the  law-giver,  from  whom  descended 
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her  high  estate,  obtained  by  selfish  .^Mtfkfe^iiiRi; 
whinhiBiodtelr^,  iDathtiaod^dstOT^iSflMiiioiijlw^e 

iiil!4'«fa«>^lni»irdft;aA7i0ii^  jbeo^lot&aarlrlraei^htfil^' 
giM  lb  iJHo««keri»»iJ^alMfr  dbeMllfli^xftfltilM^ 
B^rtfc^I9I.whl^ftfwA¥tf^V^^wn<lA^tol^^lcb^^d^(hi^re•itocw>l 
BO  intensely  grieyons  to  ZaBBiAiKiAB^ai  kialneuiinKi 
plies,  '*  ^endCer-eyetf,"  she  was  probably  affectionate, 
but  unprincipled  andr  or  a^ryuc  mind,  or  she  would 
iifl^i(h]iBttAi^e«'ft]])Dp}flfi<  QfiiNi'Mkte^.fWluMi/ihe 
Iniffw,  J««obhad}rarwtbeTOii'y^aiiiivto«gAiB;'  >  lAtJtsr 
l«90dii»rffaMbahddffntbdi^9'i»rit  tUonghxshft  il^a^ 
s^JMssimiaod^niiflr,'  «aid'l>e«e  /iiini  imanir  aUBS^i 
4jfrmtf«l«lRi[  «A'hiftiSNV«nr»grtf  l|tc(  i^ivfinai^teMd' 
t^Mit^teJiiU^h^  ^IbBs  wftMA  or  «ffi«ctiaii).  i:  hi 
iJ«;eol»^lia4l8Q«gh(litQ>iuHlteilteAel£  witik  Raohelc 
iVi^fthejhdljr  onian.'  qC.  oAeiriiaiMi  ,wHh»jQ»^  jn^maii;) 
which  only  is  trae  marriage;  but  the  artiJiAiiC' 
Laban,  and  the  passion  of  Leah,  desecrated  thi^ 
union,   and  by  inti^dnEc^jg;  ^p^ygamy  into  the 
family-  o£'llie,:oh«eteniFe«Diilier  df/.tliB  .homae  .'of 
JBfktL^  opmifrLltie  wa^  fCr.'lbmcvtvrybMitrdkB,io: 
tbatfliatidQ^rth^  mokstpbi^vlanmn^4  IddlAtryilrhicb. 
flsMj  jitetToyted'Ihl '  lA  IveaelbeBouiif  siifcar^ ja  ioa^s. 
^twrfl  ^cfn^ilul::iAihiv^  iidf|^t«iljBah:;ibib8i>Mfl>ja. 
mimO'iuihwioiUsd  aihibiifipil}.  i  BlMi«w:«paie«l; 
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A  GOUBTBZAN  Qfi'AttiBta8;iteok»aitiae;kiwLpar(  ini 
the   conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
against  Hipparchus;  ^^s6i  bit'  l^sistratns.     Bhe  was 
ar#e0M/^d'P!ii41io..lh»itdvtBt»/b^'iEIi^piB^  Ihe 
bn>thei[  t)f  fiippacBhiia^'  bubisMareftiieditovbetB^ 
her  aaofl{lapli<tai;r  iH^i^^E^fiBavlta  fkakkanweBO^ 
IflioB  trould;  nAl  itiidiurtf  aj^Bdt/thft>tatment;toIi)bei 
yns  floSifering^ :  aftB^  Ui.iifasteigh -^uat  toiigfae^i  and; 
spst  it  "ill '  ttua*  fytcet  ot  hfUs  Mmaieiitdrj '.  >  .W3ieo  tUe/ 
Alhemtia^feMhreoed  llMsrii])eir1[^.thfl{jr  eseolbMlto* 
h«r  Jbo»ourt)iA  «tMte  of  a  liod  ^tho}[i^^:teng*eu. 
Sh«'UTeA-Kh0iife&fiir60Ci' :--•;'  .•/<  m--..]  ■>:  l  n-A»<' 


:\ 


,') 


Air  Athi^Qwo 'ClounkzBQ,  who'lij^€d-aU<|u*.^Bi 0.' 
8fi(V  1»9QiuM  l^ioonwoi  ^  tJici^iihilosopliy^rE^: 
ciwa9-  8h»  macriiBd  J^flltt>doivqfl^^|iiie  lof  4k»  firin^! 
oifal  discjtple0  <of  SpiOorittr  'trnd  liad  •<  joa  :b^  him,, 
whwi  Spiouviu  ]CoiQ]»<kidwL*ovtiie'notiteia]kdnH 
gard  of  his  executors.  She  wrote  mi  defSenoe  of 
ih»,:^Tfkmeti^r!k  phitoftophyi-iigamtt  ^imaip\maAm, 
one  of:  tto:  pjpinoip A  ^ff i  iti^e  farii^aiBfio  aeet : :  /Fhe : 
bjGK»k:.!i0'0lud  .by  Gie<(oo  io.fhwTft.tieaiiwribtBnkua 
polMe  and  ^)ew^^}^  :  Fvettthw&orebf lefttm^ 
Bh4  :wm  dn^mhy  XlMDdonul^.ith^  paSlitevlnt  a 
posture  of  meditation,;  '    .  i    -   >.       /  >  i  .  '  t 

MiT/lA,; 

PAiTQBTVK^of  'Idvm!  ProsuA  CSttidbaiM,  .ma^• 
ri«4  Tibe?iu«  Claudiss  Ifexo,  .by  whom  sh*  bad; 
two  0000,  Dmaos  apd  the  enipe»»r  Tiberius^  S» 
hjisband  was  attfiched  ioii»  ioaiuoof  Antcmy; 
and. as h% fled  firom  thedai^ger  witiirwhlehheiras 
tfayrMtaned  by  Oeti^vimuM,  ftftenmrd^  the  empelnE : 
Aagn3t«B,.  liiyii^  waa  eoen by  QoitMiaaiii^*  ifha.  iter 


[mediately  resoWed  to  marry  her.   He  dlToroed  his 
twife  Scribonia,  and,  with  'me  approbation  of  the 
^vu^bxBi  rmtnMTjjA^tMj  ■  -Bhe '  «njoy«l^  Httoou  4Ma 
moihdni^ i  this: 'pptM^  Qonfidedto :  of /jlnii^aBtiiis^^' aildnr 
gM^edi » iboufiUtet '^omkdmky < over- 4iIb  lizind •  fajri 
ai» '  tppJMiji  /obtdience '  ^f  hla  wifi  <--i^by  isvfiar.  «sm  i 
prutodggith  ^«ttre.(iU»  liajjAL  .his  rs^afetii-^iMiA  byit 
seeming  ignorant  of  hisiinfldelittefir^  i9«i%4hilib«ii^ 
by  Drusus  she  persuaded  Augustus  to  adopt  as 
his  own ;  and  after-ike  death  of  Dnuroa  the  eldest 
son,  Augustus  appointed  Tiberius  his  successor. 
The  respect  and  love  of  Ailgustus  for  liYia  ended 
only  with  his  life.    As  he,  ^^y.dying,  he  turned  his 
gaxe  on  her,  drew  heir  in  the  grasp  of  death  to- 
wiMiifalmv^4qd«aid^^-r.ifLivi%  be  happy,: aad  ^l»- 
howthraslHiYeiioTwl;^  •  > '-^  if  vvjiiuw.,!.- -nlj 


I  iM^  .hito  ihe^Uiiaoo^Md  lofihawg  iiitelvAdi  in<  J 
^onelooiJBatJbtkitu^sQii  hebs  -and'  nearMiTsdatJiHiaJ 
0^  A«|justUB^:aiid  Nfdsei  «f '  poiaonialg  >  inp'h^idsgmb^ 
that fteip i09n; omghft  veceitei  the ildngMaasoaitorl^^' 
bbt  itiMe*  ftoeuation*''  sttefai'  to :  ba  onftnaofc^^!  i  i  iBJi^o 
her  hushondfrf  -vHpil'^AewftBiaiistHatMt'.iuh^eixeiiii 
with;^  Tiberius,.' .ado)^  as*  hisi  ^katf^b^/itM 
diii9cted^)t)»^tiis8UDie- theinam^' of  LMai'tAnguslafdi 
Oq  ttieMeifleatioa  sff 'A-vgastasj  she^4>ecHtteufli^3 
p8iflBlesSv'«l'ithsinsW'gedJ'(  >-"--  ■'•>'j-}-'.'ji\.;iu\  .-iri 

-JEIikei|a8^iheiMo|i,tslid  the  ewwiiiesaaB  t»jAa|j/siud 
ttei'traabsdr  hes  iitith  greiitmegl^  isaA  jihgntii<i 
ttide^jiii|d-mllchre&'h^  lUhshavd  iiv.theigoirarBmeiUL/f 
She«ti»d'A^'D<fi9i;  aadTib«ritt<woQia'liokiailo)#^ 
jaiiy^iniblio!  tfie  ^vnvte  hondmrs  t»  4>di  pfddi^lberf 
I  memoryi  \  IS^^d&nui  ia^MaU  of  i  her  «s  b^ng^striefly 
.  morula  )b«i'tiay«'Sike>ivas  '**iin  iinperi6ui«iiotli]eivi%J 
icomiiliinitiiidfei  sinateh  for  ber  fauriblmd'ini  mtfy< 
; and  hW'«o|i  to ^dlssimulatipiu**  But ' If  ^0  w«s  i 
|«  BtrioiiyiBMN^^^dii^iMiSt  hare  bbentftir  woi<thi«ii) 
than  her  son  or  her  husband. 

!     ii;    '!     :..'     ■:     , iJi*QQ.W-8  J  A»,, •.•.•.•.  .n   uifT 

:\Ai  vonaaexKfi^.wvB^BM  at  Boise,.  aifirranzH^xqf^i 
I  N«H),  the  iBm{»eiqr. ;  fihe  i  pbisoneid  1  €l«Piidiiv^  rssd^i 
Biitoi^iichs,  ainl  st  last  attenptedr  tetideitnyii 
,  Neno  .hiisael^  for  !wMoh  sl^  ntnai  eKeputed.' '  ^^f-  1  > :  1 0 

.   .  . '.     •  '.  ■ ._     •  [  1  ■  '      .  ■■>    ;-•;■.:'   .   '.If  yit  ,'1-}:a 

,/      ,,,.     L.1J.CI^EXIA..^  •  -    r    n,  ....... 

'  9)sis  4iel0»Bted  f wsls  ■  iras  itbs  dfcughteyifgf » 
il^soretiiis^  snd  t^- wife- of  Ool|stiliu%j'iin  t/StaHaj 
ofvank,^  whb,  atthe  aisge  of  Ardesj  iqi  tke^QoiSBBe') 
of oon^eMation;  srifottunatel^boastedtof  thjj  ^lUUw^? 
she  possested.  ^  BetenJ  >otfaer  Tmoigi  med  'MkeildBe// 
expn»BBed<an;«ntirs<onfideneeis  thfrohaslity  aAd 
Ti^ntne  of  their  wiVes.  A  >  wager  was  *  this  >  cbnBe*'^ 
qoJBnos  of  this  convtrMion}  snd  (t.WMittgroedit 
tint  Seztils,  the  eon-' of "T-arquiii,'  shMki/  gbi  Jds^I 
Hose, "for  t^e  purpose,  of  seeing  how  thSiditoetnt^t 
fe^ialss  i^eis  employed; :  0|iion  hiS'  anm}  «|?  t]M«  > 
ci|dtal,  he  found  all  ^s  other  •UdieB'^oeapibd  Ib'- 
1pa^j/ksi%jMkK,  or  reeel?hig>diflbreot-|pieitsv'b«ifc^  - 
w(isn  hebrSKit  to  thd  Ikmu^  of^sUstintis,IiArtieilai ' 
w^s  JbewAiliiigr'theK  absenoe' of  hsif  hoibatid,  soid'^ 
directing  her  bouselisld  affairs.  ■  As  fleitus  wsg  ^ 
difltas^y  BslatBd  to  OoUatiii«s,(raiidi«6tt  sf  •  He 
moDSBoh  who  deigned  uponi  the  thvons,  LueMUs" 
eaiteiitahMd  bin  with  that  elegante  Snd'  hoepitaMlT^  < 
dseito  s  naii'of  adoh  slsvatedraak.'r  'If  ihe  peMOtt'^ 
of  .this  oharmiDg  wsntsB  exulted'  bnrtal^  pssikfli  • 
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tiTftted  Ms  mind;  and  ft.,f|iUoR(  ^MPf  »«!«?  i|>A*»#A 

Yain  Hub  detestable  man  pleadei)  tif^'^lm^^ 
his  passion  for  this  br^;f^,<^Ji^ppitaj),tx^^.thi8 
deTiatio«,,fip(Niii,iirh»li{waaj  li(sM^•  sfoit.thaiialarmed 
Lncretia  preserved  her  i^pnktf^  tnrlfl>  thv*  monster 
presented  a  ''d»ggei»''t6"  B6i?  ^t^di,;  i^^^  by 

all  the  godfli.fJy^|.i9,ww.44^jfW^'ii9^  his 

inclinatioBSi ;.  said;  that  he  .vaiald  Ihea  kiU  har  and 
one  <^  'C(^tS»ai^  llitYfes,  'ttMl>  'UMatwta^  place 
him  by  the  side  of  the  iigured  Lnoretia,  and  in- 
form her  husband  ^fihfe.Ud  murdered  both,  in 

m^fm^^'m  ^  +*!Sn«  4^T?ti|pd  ,th^  iift  %.fct 
ot  c^mn^ttisig.  .Jh^.jpi:ip^e,a,  The  .4?^,  of  .hf^yi^M; 
^Timeinory  t^ah^  by.f9.Tlll^,«^^',fj^i^rsipf^;;[^^ 

hjf{4e4i:^«  l^ftf  £bi9^ef^,m<fw«.P^^.fi«PIM^9J^fJ» 
*.P«f«P»«ff  .tp.*^T^<hfl5.JWd  lMJr,.hw)>W^':?;^ 

They  obeye^^  tiire  fn^u^omi  jfi^  pleasnw  ,im4 
•IW^y.  ^  .^4,  aaflw  ^^  ylj^y  wqre. WsiftW.  to 
klM»w.  i)»^,isajvm  JO^  1hi»  w»rtiwr.jT<)weii^i;  J]i^^ 
if^il  thjey,}>!9h9l4 th^c^jwc^^jtheiT so¥i4^i^(j[f),,.% 

breasts.  Ja/iiim^  9^  h^af^jr%}<i^m^.  wm  epo^W 
of  pleasnre,  the  countenance  of  Lncretia  was 
iMthed  in  teart,  Jh^'hilu'^M  dishc^tfled,  her  gar- 

awwt?  pf.jaMi'.c[/Be|>wt!#rtlft,aii4  h^/VW^fia^ 
^tths^nioqt  »}ogj9^  te^n^^ihn  outrage. |t)if^  MA 

at  the  same  time  drawing  forth  a  dagger,  which 
she  had  concealed  4Ur/*tHe^pttrpo8e»  declared  her 

i9osqii»4pp  fifim^,  fi^^vms  *«¥  >  »*>*w.;  .^^^  ^ 

tnm  t^.wfor^  aM^  1p  pjfey^V*®  ftow^  JBPWWr 
bii^rWltheiir^iyWii.JBI.liey.Ji^a^,,,^  .^^^x.  ,„.f  .,|,,. 

,31^  hoTff(w.;4l4^ffPft^i9f.il^fli^M4afkir.  Wffla^, 
Usm'  W er^  .iii^cso^b^le-  .  ^n^^us,  .^n^  jof  ^ w.  jj^e?, 
lations,  drew  ti^,iiae]0pg,3ic$ffi^if  £^ov^  ^^^ 
and,  with  all  the  energy  of  true  feeling,  swore  he 
would  avenge  her  feAel  ^i* 'linear  by  this^ blood, 
opsnQ'^o  pwre^", '8^4:tHe^. .* vWa4. whiph  nptjjiiig i^t 
th«  villa^fff  t,a  :Pa|^i4§,.4j^^>aT»  poHuti^d,/ ^ 
I  wJX  FWPW.  J#Wi»- ,  %JPUWW  [  *}>^*  ^91^  v% 

s^^BVfl;  «cy  wilJfi^^3ref,s?^n.AI^X,ofi,tJwi)^,fOTpy^^ 
9r  :aiy:,otl|#-i.>enc9ftciW*;  ^j^^ifiPft  W-.^WA 

limpet  8ai9ise41^.jtv[^iny..Q^.".  - .  i.|;..,|  ,.;  .,.,.,•_.( ,, 

: .  jf  tijft  mM^P9mm^mf^  ^A+*«^)Ppwp!w?>> 

•f :  Ae  .w^  ,of ,  Ih^pej.if^o:  i^^jj^w^.*^  .<^^^ 
19^^  fpip,  %.^oi»^tibfK4§^df,%,jifiIffie^;^l^ 

afik^avaace  ^  i^i^ttHhrlP  y4**«.pTWWop?.  ofl 
TlMtiWr  *Q  tI^PWI-^.  ft9flp^,i,»^(aplipntjby  th^ 
^S«Btii^,WfA%  J^ef«ji5%Aim,;.^<ft,>%^r^  iVJmqI^  ^«r 

tiad  lo]w,fU)urv9be4  bfflfl|^.j^Ut9  fi,flwiW»  ^^fP^ 
Bz^fiXL^^  yi^i^g^a^^ce.  lie  had.j^hreatefled,.    'SJ^ 


chaste  Lncretia  and  her  heroic .^iwth.c.iii^l  .1  -jA 

An  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  seen  at 

Rome,  in  the  diodei^  <dl  'V'MAio,  composed  by 

piWPW^  Ijrfr  ^.*  /PpJl|4iMWrTfti;fliiiftiflSiati?,.hi*7?WI^ 

,i.m1  '1.'   % ;i i ^{.J;A,g,J[^^  J^'-'   *■'''"  '^^ 


,t 


>J.*I  J>  '.'i;.    ')  ,H  >..ff  <:.*  !" 


-jii  iTdHMiiaihMlfbiy  Iheianei^atsfitr  JitViBstBaenC 
dinaQ;aeAhdbi;»jfttd^lttrtifliiUHy  i^etanvbaradifiifet 
her  hymn  to  Neptune.  She  was  a  native  of  Greece ; 
but  her  birthplace  is4(it'kAo^. 

yjUu/Aj  nii  ,. ;   ■:..',  i  »;i  :■.»/■  •  <  /iiV  ,>'^.  X  ';v  'j  \'f^ 

£>t^Qpi9^..  4<}«i9r«|i9^M.^hetAJIPiy/»^i«  W^mi^ 
^l^:WM,%^^^  f  Ma  *^  und<irt9^,tM:dq»r« 

8ri(WQ»  ft^i^)PSfMa*.%^WT.Wt,tpjrtk<8|rjbip^ 
gWft.    IftftlAM?  ^fc*^iti^:fltexfrft0  9,#9n  jiy  Qoipn 
•MW^'jWPje^  Pa^,l?yJii^^  ¥?Wn 

was  sent  to  the  cou|i>oll  £lpiU>Dion(tQ.^.^d^ca^d«i 
¥N*f  J5f^¥l?JW4,*«  WroT|»  cftUJj^  *<^oppai4p^/by 

i^9Wi  ^n^^  f4  ^  Aw*  wh^  w»^o*v9pd  th^.4  «iPi 

The  compilers  of  the  Universal  History  are  o^ 
opinion,  and  so  IB  IBK  Brbibe/.ttiat  the  queen  of 

B^.^l^J5tjuftpia  ia.more  t^  t)^i^^piffxt^j>tJ^^) 

^t,  jW^Jffjr  <^  Jpe  %(  dqw-nipnp.  .d|;  ^^.  .prinpeflSr 
?*?"^  W?i§^^PW,f  9W8tr,*e.^ffin.of,^e  §oujt)^.f  ^^ 
^,:i}W«  ?frpe?rH^TTra  qftf^n.^OTi^ififoja^ajfajr, 

^^r/B  isjiw  recq^ 4  .'•fl'^^.  W  M^€  powdij;  to.  l»©  m-^ 
Bta»fjSed^jthe,tni;i^q  of  his  phifpapi^jff  oi:  jto  be, 
epii^siij^^i}  ij>y  his  .wjf ^qW.  iS^i^y  ^^^  tbi^  .ufljpfls^ 
*ft  W4i1^.'fti?r9infif>,^8p  wr^  Ui  Va?mio»7  Witt 
1^  )^a^p.tl^an  wfsrje  the  ]^f»^  of  oi^diji^  xnepT^ 

4j[jn>.  Tj^as  .j^^up  i^j^iP^I^ ;  jth^  gut  <jf  dod,  ndt  thct^ 

with  thaA  pe^i^ei^  fejiwjbiBtyjTor.^h^  suDjects^ 

discasaed  wh^«h  stopd  t^  h^T  ^KPl^^ce  of  the  leairii- 
in^  Q'.uie,  school^/  ^A^.a^  she  can^  to  prove, 
goJ^m?ji;^,F^^  *\W^  .a4«P<ioh^,**  she  might  jiave| 
hee^.jjjl^q.  a  Bjohol^.    Sjie  li,a#  left  :^o6f  of  her 

I  g^ej^i^s  ^d  .?^]iii9it9  Wet,  ip"  hOT  beautiful  aSArestj 

.■..-..       .....    1.     ^^ 


MA 

before  presenting  her  offering  to  the  wise  king. 
Bee  I.  Kings,  chap.  z. 

MANDANE, 

Dauohtes  of  Astjages  and  wife  of  Cambyses, 
receiyes  her  highest  honour  from  being  the  mother 
of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Herodotus  asserts  that  the 
birthright  and  glory  of  Cyrus  came  firom  his  mo- 
ther, and  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  obscure 
birth.  This  is  partly  confirmed  by  history,  which 
records  that  Astyages,  who  was  king  of  Media, 
dreamed  that  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter  Man- 
dame,  then  married  to  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia, 
there  sprung  up  a  yine  which  spread  over  all  Asia. 
Cyrus  was  such  a  son  as  must  haye  gladdened 
his  mother's  heart ;  and  we  must  belieye  his  mo- 
ther was  worthy  of  him.    She  liyed  B.  C.  699. 

MARIA, 

Wipe  of  Zenis,  who  goyemed  i£tolia,  as  deputy 
under  Phamabazus,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  about 
B.  C.  409.  Haying  lost  her  husband,  she  waited 
on  the  satrap,  and  entreated  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  power  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Zenis,  which 
she  promised  to  wield  with  the  same  zeal  and 
fidelity.  Her  desire  being  granted,  she  effectually 
fulfilled  her  engagements,  and  acted  on  all  occa- 
sions with  consummate  courage  and  prudence. 
She  not  only  defended  the  places  committed  to 
her  charge,  but  conquered  others;  and,  besides 
paying  punctually  the  customary  tribute  to  Phar- 
nabazus,  sent  him  magnificent  presents.  She 
commanded  her  troops  in  person,  and  preserred 
the  strictest  discipline  in  her  army.  Phamabazus 
held  her  in  the  highest  esteem. 

At  length,  her  son-in-law,  Midias,  mortified  by 
the  reproach  of  haying  suffered  a  woman  to  reign 
in  his  place,  gained  admittance  priyately  to  her 
apartments,  and  murdered  both  her  and  her  son. 

MARIAMNE, 

Daughter  of  Alexander  and  wife  of  Herod  the 
Great,  tetrarch  or  king  of  Judaea,  and  mother  of 
Alexander  ahd  Aristobulus,  and  of  two  daughters, 
was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
powers  of  conyersation.  Her  husband  was  so 
much  in  loye  with  her  that  he  neyer  opposed  her 
or  denied  her  any  thing,  but  on  two  occasions. 
When  he  left  her  on  dangerous  errands,  he  gaye 
orders  with  persons  high  in  his  confidence,  that 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  sunriye  him.  Mari- 
amne  was  informed  of  these  orders,  and  conceiyed 
such  a  dislike  to  her  husband,  that  on  his  return 
she  could  not  ayoid  his  perceiying  it ;  nor  would 
her  pride  allow'  her  to  conceal  her  feelings,  but 
she  openly  reproached  Herod  yrith  his  barbarous 
commands.  His  mother  and  his  sister  Salome 
used  eyery  means  to  irritate  him  against  his  wife, 
and  suborned  the  king's  cup-bearer  to  accuse  Ma- 
riamne  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her  husband ;  she 
was  also  accused  of  infidelity  to  him.  Herod, 
furious  at  these  charges,  had  her  tried  for  the  at- 
tempt to  poison  him,  and  she  was  condemned  and 
executed.  *  Mariamne  met  death  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  without  eyen  changing  colour ;  but  after 
her  execution,  which  took  place  about  B.  C.  28, 


MI 


Herod's  remorse  and  grief  were  so  great,  that  he 
became  for  a  time  insane. 

Lord  Byron  in  his  poem  **  Herod's  Lament,"  &c., 
has  giyen  expression  to  this  agony  of  the  royal 
murderer's  mind : 

**  O  Mariamne !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  blad'at  ia  bleeding; 
Revenge  is  loet  In  agony, 

And  wild  remorBe  to  rage  auoceeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne !  where  art  thou  ? 

Tboucanst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading: 
Ah,  oouldet  thou— thou  wouldct  pardon  now. 

Though  heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding." 

MEPEA, 

Daughter  of  ^tes,  king  of  Colchis,  assisted 
Jason  in  carrying  off  the  Golden  Fleece  firom  her 
father.  When  Medea  ran  away  with  Jason,  ^tes 
pursued  her,  but,  to  retard  his  progress,  she  tore 
Absyrtus,  her  brother,  to  pieces,  and  strewed  his 
Mmbs  in  the  way.  Jason  afterwards  diyorced  Me- 
dea, and  married  Glance,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Corinth.     She  lived  about  B.  C.  1228. 

Euripides  has  written  a  fine  tragedy  on  this 
story,  in  which  Medea  ascribes  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  her  sex  to  laws,  which  obliged  wo- 
men to  purchase  husbands  with  large  fortunes, 
onl^  to  become  their  slayes  and  yictims. 

MEGALOSTRATA, 

A  Grecian  poetess,  a  friend  of  Alcman,  a  spar- 
tan lyric  poet,  flourished  in  the  twenty-seyenth 
Olympiad,  about  B.  C.  668.  None  of  her  poems 
remain,  but  there  are  satires  written  against  her, 
which  prove  her  talents  were  known  and  enyied. 

MERAB, 

Eldbst  daughter  of  king  Saul,  and  promised  by 
him  to  Dayid  in  reward  for  his  victory  over  Goli- 
ath ;  but  Saul  gave  her  to  Adriel  instead,  by  whom 
she  Had  six  sons,  whom  Darid  gave  up  to  the  Gibe- 
onites  to  be  put  to  death,  in  expiation  of  some 
cruelties  Saul  had  inflicted  on  them. 

MICHAL, 

Daughter  of  king  Saul,  fell  in  loye  with  David, 
which  Saul  took  advantage  of  to  require  proofs 
of  valour  from  David,  hoping  he  would  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.  But  David  doubled  what 
Saul  required,  and  obtained  MichaL  Saul  after- 
wards sent  messengers  to  seize  David  at  night,  but 
Michal  let  him  down  out  of  the  window,  and  placed 
a  figure  in  Darid*s  bed  to  deceive  the  people.  Mi- 
chal excused  herself  to  her  father  by  saying  that 
David  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  did  not  assist 
him  in  his  escape.  Saul  afterwards  gave  Michal 
to  Phalti  or  Phaltiel,  son  of  Laish ;  but  when  Da- 
vid'came  to  the  crown,  he  caused  Michal  to  be 
restored  to  him.  Some  time  after,  Michal,  seeing 
David  from  a  window,  dancing  before  the  ark, 
when  it  was  brought  f^m  ShUoh  to  Jerusalem, 
upbraided  him  on  his  return,  for  dancing  and 
playing  among  his  servants,  acting  rather  like  a 
buffoon  than  a  king.  David  vindicated  himself 
and  reproved  her.  Michal  bore  David  no  children* 
which  the  Scripture  seems  to  impute  to  these  re- 
proaches.    This  was  B.  C.  about  1042. 
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MIBIAM, 

SiBTBB  of  Atron  and  Mowi,  was  dan^tor  of 
Anmni  and  Joohebad.  Her  ]iaiiia--Mifiaiii,  « tJu 
star  of  the  mo,"  (aocordlng  to  St.  Jerome,  **  sks 
who  hrightau  or  enUgktm^*) — may  haTe  been  giTen 
from  a  inrecocioiu  exhibition  of  tiie  great  qualities 
iHiich  afterwards  distingaished  her.  That  it  was 
rightly  given,  her  history  proTee.  Our  first  view 
of  her  is  when  she  is  keeping  watch  over  the  frail 
basket,  among  the  flags  on  the  banks  of  the  NUe, 
where  Moses,  her  baby-brother,  lay  eonoealed. 
3firiam  was  Uien  thirteen  years  old,  bat  her  intel- 
ligenoe  and  diseretion  seem  mature.  Then,  when 
the  time  came  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  fr«m 
the  honse  of  bondage,  Moses  was  not  alone ;  Aaron 
his  brother  and  Miriam  his  sister  were  his  ooa4)ii* 
ton. 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Dr.  Clarke  (a  learned  and 
]doas  expounder  of  the  Old  Testament)  **  that  Bfi- 
nam  liad  receiyed  a  portion  of  the  prophetic  spi- 
rit ;  and  that  she  was  a  joint  leader  of  the  people 
with  her  two  brothers,  is  proved  by  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Micah ; — <  For  I  bronght  thee  up  oat 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  I  sent  before  thee  Mo- 
ses, and  Aaron,  and  Miriam ;" — which  woold  not 
hare  been  said  if  she  liad  not  taken  a  promiitent 
post  in  the  emigration.  Probably  she  was  the 
leader  of  the  women ;  as  we  find  after  the  mira- 
enloas  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destrao- 
tion  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  when  Moses,  to 
celebrate  the  great  events,  song  his  glorioos  <  Song,' 
the  earliest  recorded  poetry  of  the  world,  that  his 
sister  eame  forward  and  gave  her  beaatiM  and 
spirit-thrilling  response. 

"And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  and  all  the 
women  went  oat  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
dances. 

<'  And  Miriam  answered  them,  '  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triomphed  {^orioosly ;  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.' " 

It  is  sad  that  we  most  record  the  fall  of  Miriam 
from  the  high  pinnacle  iriiich  her  faith,  energy, 
and  genios  had  won.  What  her  crime  was  is  not 
Ailly  stated,  only  that  she  and  Aaron  "spake 
against  Moses''  becaase  "  he  had  married  an  Ethi* 
ofnan  woman."  Perhaps  Miriam  disliked  her  sis- 
ter-in-law ;  thoagh  it  appears  she  and  Aaron  dis- 
paraged the  aathority  of  Moses ;  it  might  be  from 
envy  of  Jus  fkvoar  with  the  Lord.  Her  sin,  what- 
ever passion  prompted  it,  was  soon  exposed  and 
punished.  Qod  smote  her  with  leprosy ;  and  only 
at  the  earnest  intercession  of  Moses,  healed  her, 
after  seven  days.  The  camp  moved  not  while  she 
was  shut  out;  thos  the  people  testified  their  reve- 
rence and  alfection  for  her.  She  lived  nineteen 
years  after  this,  bat  her  name  is  mentioned  no 
more  till  the  record  of  her  death.  She  died  a 
short  time  before  her  brother  Aaron,  in  Kadesh, 
when  the  chUdren  of  Israel  were  within  sigbt  of 
the  promised  land.  Eosebins  asserts  that  her 
monoment  stood  near  the  city  of  Petra,  and  was 
considered  a  consecrated  spot  when  he  lived  and 
wrote,  in  the  foarth  century.  Her  death  occarred 
B.  0.  1468,  when  she  was  aboat  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-one  years  old,  so  that  her  life  was  prolonged 
beyond  the  term  of  either  of  her  brothers.  She 
has  left  a  beautifiil  example  of  sisterly  tenderness, 
and  wann  womanly  participation  in  a  holy  cause. 
In  genius,  she  was  superior  to  aU  the  women  who 
preceded  her ;  and  in  the  inspiration  of  her  spirit 
(she  was  a  "  prophetess"  or  poet,)  n<me  of  her  con- 
temporaries, male  or  female,  except  Moees,  was 
her  equal.  That  she  was  too  ambitions  is  proba- 
ble, and  did  not  willingly  yield  to  the  authority 
with  which  the  Lord  liad  invested  her  younger 
brother,  liho  had  been  her  nursling  charge.  From 
this  portion  of  her  history,  a  warning  is  sounded 
against  the  pride  and  self-sufBciency  which  the 
consciousness  of  great  genius  and  great  useftilness 
is  calculated  to  incite.  Woman  should  never  put 
oiF  her  humility.  It  is  her  guard  as  well  as  orna- 
ment. 

MONIMA, 

Wm  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  was  a  native  of 
Salonica.  Her  husband  loved  her  devotedly,  but 
when  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullus,  he  caused  her 
and  all  his  other  wives  to  be  put  to  death,  lest 
they  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Some  years  after,  Mithridates  was  killed  at  his 
own  request,  to  avoid  a  sioular  fate,  B.  C.  64. 


MYRTIS, 

A  Gebsk  woman,  distinguished  for  her  poetical 
talents.  She  lived  about  B.  C.  600,  and  instructed 
the  celebrated  Gorinna  in  the  art  of  versification. 
Pindar  also  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  pupils. 
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NAOMI, 

Aim  her  husband  Elimelech,  went  to  the  land 
oi  Moab,  because  of  a  famine  in  Canaan.  After 
about  ten  years,  her  husband  and  two  sons  died, 
leaving  no  children.  Naomi  then  returned  with 
Ruth,  one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  to  her  own 
country,  poor  and  humble.  Tet  it  speaks  well  for 
the  character  and  conststenoy  of  Naomi,  that  she 
so  thoroughly  won  the  love  and  respect  of  her 
daughters-in-law.  And  not  only  this,  but  she  must 
have  convinced  them,  by  the  sanctity  of  her  daily 
Ufe,  that  the  Lord  whom  she  worshipped  was  the 
true  God.  Her  name,  Naomi,  signifies  beauty; 
and  we  feel,  when  reading  her  story,  that»  in  its 
hi^est  sense,  she  deserves  to  be  thus  character^ 
ised. 

After  Ruth  married  Boas,  which  event  was 
brought  about,  humanely  speaking,  by  Naomi's 
wise  counsel,  she  appears  to  have  lived  with  them ; 
and  she  took  their  first-born  son  as  her  own,  "  laid 
him  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  to  him." 
This  child  was  Obed,  the  grandfather  of  Pavid. 
Well  might  the  race  be  advanced  which  had  such 
a  nurse  and  instructress.  These  events  occurred 
about  1812,  B.  C. 

NITOCRIS, 

Mxvnomn  by  Herodotus,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  wife  or  at  least  the  contemporaiy 
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of  Hebnohkdnati&T,  king  of  Aisjiia.  She  contri- 
bated  muflh  to  the  unproTement  of  Babjlon,  and 
built  ft  bridge  to  cooneot  the  two  pirta  of  the 
city  dirided  bj  the  Euphratea,  and  also  eitensiTe 
embaukmente  ftlong  the  riTor.  She  gare  orders 
there  should  be  on  ingcriptioa  on  her  tomb,  signi- 
fying tlat  her  succMeort  would  find  great  trea- 
enrea  within,  if  they  were  in  need  of  mpne;  j  but 
that  their  labour  would  be  ill  repaid  if  the;  open- 
ed it  withoat  necessity.  Cyrua  opened  it  from 
oniiomty,  and  foond  within  it  only  these  words : 
"If  thy  aTarioe  had  not  been  ineatiable,  thoa 
nerer  wonldat  hays  Tiolaled  the  monnmenta  of  the 
dead!" 

*  OtJier  hietorians  suppose  her  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  ETil-Merodaeh,  son  andsacoessorof  Nebu- 
ehadneiitU',  wbo  also  goremed  daring  the  lunacy 
of  Mb  fiither.  She  was  a  woman  of  eitraordinarj 
abilities,  and  did  all  that  she  could  by  human  pro- 
dence  to  suetun  a  tottering  empire.  She  lived  in 
the  ^th  eentury  before  Christ 


OCTATIA, 
DAtroBTBa  of  CaiuE  OetaTins,  and  sister  to 
AogastuB  Cnsar,  was  one  of  tbe  most  illustrions 
ladies  of  ancient  Rome.  She  was  first  married  to 
Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  consul  She  bore 
this  husband  three  children.  After  his  death  she 
married  Antony,  and  in  this  way  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Antony  and  her  brother 
OctaTianus,  afterwards  tbe  emperor  Augustus 
Cnsai-.  These  nuptials  were  solemniied  B.  C.  41. 
Three  years  after,  Antony  went  with  his  wife  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Athens.  Here,  becoming  again 
exasperated  against  Augustus  b;  eril  reports,  he 
sailed  for  It^y ;  but  Octaria  a  second  time  in- 
duced a  reconciliation  between  them. 

Antony  went  to  the  East  soon  afterwards,  Icbt- 
Ing  Octaria  in  Italy ;  and  though  she  discorered 
that  be  did  not  intend  to  return,  she  remained  in 
his  palace,  oontinuing  to  take  the  same  care  of 
everything  as  though  he  had  been  the  best  of  hus- 
bands ;  acting  the  part  of  a  kind  mother  to  the 
children  of  his  lirst  wife.  She  would  not  consent 
that  Antony's  treatment  of  her  should  cause  a 
dril  war.  At  length  she  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
house  by  Antony,  who  sent  her  at  the  same  time  a 
divorce.  This  treatment  of  Octavia  exposed  An- 
tony to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Bomans, 
when  they  saw  him  prefer  to  her  a  woman  of 
Cleopatra'a  abandoned  oharaeter,  who  had  no  ad- 
vantage of  her  rival  either  in  youth  or  beauty. 
Indeed,  Cleopatra  dreaded  Octavia's  charms  so 
much  that  she  had  recourse  to  Iht  most  stndied 
arliflces  to  persuade  Antony  to  forbid  Octavia  to 
come  to  him ;  and  she  accompatiied  him  wherever 

After  Antony's  death,  fortune  seemed  to  flatter 
Ofltkvia  with  the  prospect  of  the  highest  worldly 
felicity.  The  sou  she  had  by  her  first  husband, 
Marcellus,  ma  now  about  twelve,  and  vras  a  boy  of 
great  genius,  and  of  an  unusually  cheerftil,  digni' 
fled  and  noble  disposition.   Augustus  married  him 


OC 

to  his  own  daughter,  and  deolared  Mm  hidr  to  the 
empire.  But  he  died  early,  not  without  suspicion 
of  bung  poisoned  by  Livia,  wife  of  Augustof. 
His  mother  sank  under  this  blow,  and  moorned 
bitteri;  for  him  till  her  death. 

Tirgil  wrote  in  honour  of  this  youth  sn  eulogy 
in  the  oonclnsion  of  the  sixth  .fueid ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Octavia  fainted  on  hearing  him  read  it, 
but  rewarded  the  poet  afterwards  with  ten  sestereea 
for  each  verse,  of  wMoh  there  are  twenty-iux. 
Octavia  died  B.  C.  11,  leaving  two  daughters  whom 
she  had  by  Antony.  Great  honours  were  paid  to 
her  memory  by  her  brother  and  the  Senate. 

So  destitute  was  ihe  of  all  petty  jealouay,  that 
after  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  when 
their  children  were  brou^t  to  Rome  to  grace  her 
brother's  triumph,  she  took  them  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  married  the  daughter  to  Jnba,  king 
of  Mauritania. 


OLTMPIAS, 
pADOHTiB  of  the  king  of  Efums,  married  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  die  had  Alexander  the 
Cireat.  Her  hanghtdness  and  snapected  infidelity 
induced  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  many  Cleo- 
patra, niece  of  Attains.  This  incensed  Olympias, 
and  Alexander,  her  son,  shared  her  indignation. 
Some  have  attributed  the  murder  of  Philip  to  the 
intrigues  of  Olympias,  who  paid  the  greateat  ho- 
nour to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband's  murderer. 
Though  the  adnunistratioa  of  Alexander  was  not 
altogether  pleasing  t«  Olympias,  she  did  not  beai- 
tate  to  declare  publicly,  that  he  was  not  the  son 
of  Philip,  but  of  Jupiter.  On  Alexander's  death, 
B.  C.  824,  Olympias  seiied  on  the  government,  and 
omelly  put  to  death  Aridiens,  one  of  Philip's  ille- 
gitimate sons,  who  had  olumed  the  throne,  and  his 
wife  Enrydice.  as  well  aa  Nicanor,  the  brother  of 
Cassander,  with  a  hundred  of  the  principal  men 
of  Macedonia.  Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna, 
where  she  bad  reared,  and  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence she  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Two  hundi«d 
soldiers  were  sent  to  put  her  to  death,  bnt  the 
splendour  and  majesty  of  the  queen  overawed 
them,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by  those 
whom  ahe  had  injured  by  her  tyranny.  She  died 
about  816,  B.  C. 
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OBPAH, 

A  MoABinsH  damsel,  who  married  ChiUoii,  the 
joimgest  of  the  two  sons  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi, 
braelites  from  Bethlehem-jndah.  Her  story  is 
inolnded  in  the  Book  of  Bath ;  and  though  but  a 
glimpse  is  afforded,  the  character  is  strikingiy  de- 
taed.  Orpah  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew,  th4  open 
wiouihy  a  name  probably  given  her  to  denote  her 
qvick  sensibility  and  laok  of  firmness.  She  was 
a  ereatnre  of  feeling,  but  there  was  wanting  the 
strength  of  will  to  perform  what  she  had  purposed 
MB  duty.  After  the  death  of  Elimelech  and  his 
two  sons,  Naomi,  with  her  two  young  daughters- 
in-law,  set  out  to  return  to  her  own  land ;  Orpah 
seemingly  more  earnest  than  Buth  to  accompany 
Naomi.  But  when  the  trials  of  the  undertaking 
were  set  before  them,  Orpah  "kissed"  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  went  "back  to  her  people  and  her 
gods.'' 
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PANTHEA, 

WiTB  of  Abradatas,  king  of  the  Lusians,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Though 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  Cyrus 
treated  her  with  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  yery 
onuBual  in  those  times,  and  permitted  her  to  send 
for  her  husband.  Out  of  gratitude  to  Cyrus, 
Abradatas  became  his  ally,  and  was  slain  while 
fighting  for  him  against  the  Egyptians.  Panthea 
killed  herself  on  the  dead  body  of  her  husband, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  graye. 

PABYSATIS, 

Wirs  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Persia  in  the  year  428  B.  0.,  was  the  mother 
of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus.  Her  par- 
tiality for  Cyrus  led  her  to  commit  the  greatest 
iigustiGe  and  barbarities ;  and  she  poisoned  Statira, 
the  wife  of  Artaxerxes. 

PENELOPE, 

DAVOBTB&  of  Icarus,  married  Ulysses,  king  of 
Ithaca,  by  irhom  she  had  Telemachus.  During 
die  absence  of  Ulysses,  who  went  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  was  absent  twenty  years,  seyeral  princes, 
charmed  with  Penelope's  beauty,  told  her  that 
Ulysses  was  dead,  and  urged  her  to  marry  one 
of  them.  She  promised  compliance  on  condition 
that  they  would  allow  her  to  finish  a  piece  of 
tapestry  she  was  wearing;  but  she  undid  at  night 
what  she  had  woven  in  the  day,  and  thus  eluded 
their  importunity  till  the  return  of  Ulysses. 

Her  beauty  and  coigugal  fidelity  have  won  for 
her  the  praises  of  poets,  and  a  warm  place  in  the 
heart  of  erery  pure-minded  woman.  Her  character 
and  example  appear  most  lovely  when  contrasted 
with  her  celebrated  contemporary  Helen.  The 
character  of  Telemachus,  as  drawn  by  Fenelon, 
is  such  as  we  should  imagine  would  be  displayed 
hy  the  son  of  Penelope, — ^her  wise  influence  would 
be  his  Mentor. 


PENTHE8ILEA, 

QussM  of  the  Amaions,  succeeded  Osythia.  She 
fought  bravely  at  the  s&ge  of  Troy,  and  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  B.  C.  1187.  Pliny  says  she  invented 
the  battle-axe.    She  must  have  been  a  real  amaxon. 

PEBILLA, 

A  DAVOHTBR  of  the  poet  Orid,  and  of  his  third 
wife,  was  very  fond  of  poetry  and  literature,  and 
very  devoted  to  her  father.  She  accompanied 
him  in  his  banishment,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
surrived  him.  She  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  It  is  the^  best  example  left  by  Ovid,  that 
he  encouraged  his  daughter  in  her  literary  tastes: 
and  well  did  she  repay  his  care,  in  the  cultivation 
of  her  mind,  by  her  devoted  attachment  to  him  in 
his  misfortunes. 

PH^DYMA, 

DAiTOHTBn  of  Olanes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
lords  who  conspired  against  Smerdis  the  Magian. 
Being  married  to  Smerdis,  who  pretended  to  be 
the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  she  discovered  his  im- 
posture to  her  father,  by  his  want  of  ears,  which 
Cambyses  had  cut  off.     She  lived  B.  C.  521. 

PHANTASIA, 

Davohtbr  of  Nicanchus  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt 
Chiron,  a  celebrated  personage  of  antiquity,  as- 
serted that  Phantasia  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to 
Ithaca,  from  which  Homer  copied  the  greater  part 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Memphis, 
where  these  poems  were  deposited.  She  lived  in 
the  12th  century  before  Christ 

PHEBETIMA, 

Wirs  of  Battus,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  the  mother 
of  Arcesilaus,  who  was  driven  from  his  kingdom 
in  a  sedition,  and  assassinated.  After  her  sonV 
death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  the  aid  of 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt ;  and  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Arcesilaus,  she  caused  all  his  .assassins  to  be 
crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  she  cut 
off  the  breasts  of  their  wives,  and  hung  them  near 
their  husbands.  It  is  said  she  was  devoured  by 
worms ;  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  re- 
morse she  must  have  felt  for  her  cruelties.  She 
Uved  about  624  B.  C. 

PHILISTES, 

Ak  ancient  queen,  whose  coin  is  still  extant,  but 
of  whose  life,  reign,  country,  and  government, 
nothing  can  be  ascertained.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
her  coin,  so  she  must  have  flourished  before  he 
lived,  that  is  before  B.  C.  487 ;  but  says  nothing 
else  of  her.  Some  persons  think  that  she  was 
queen  of  Sicily,  others  of  Malta  or  Cossara. 

PHILOTIS, 

A  SSRTANT-M AID  at  Bome,  saved  her  country- 
men from  destruction.  After  the  siege  of  Bome 
by  the  Gauls,  about  881  B.  C,  the  Fidenatee^ 
marched  with  an  army  against  the  capital,  demand- 
ing all  the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  city,  as  the 
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only  conditions  of  peace.  Philotis  adTiBcd  the 
senators  to  send  the  female  slaTes,  disguised  in 
matrons*  clothes:  she  offered  to  march  herself 
at  their  head.  The  advice  was  followed,  and 
when  the  Fidenates,  havirg  feasted  late,  had  fallen 
asleep  intoxicated,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch,  as  a 
signid  for  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy. 
The  Fidenates  were  conquered;  and  the  senate, 
to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  slaves,  allowed  them 
to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the  Roman  matrons. 

PHILLA 

Was  daughter  of  Andpater,  governor  of  Mace- 
don,  during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  B.  C.  884. 
She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  powers  of  mind, 
being  consulted  when  quite  young,  by  her  father, 
one  of  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  time,  on  affairs 
of  the  greatest  moment  By  skilful  management 
she  prevented  an  army,  tviSl  of  factions  and  turbu- 
lent spirits,  Arom  making  an  insurrection ;  she 
married  poor  maidens  at  her  own  expense,  and 
opposed  the  oppressors  of  innocency  wiUi  so  much 
vigour,  that  she  preserved  the  lives  of  many  guilt- 
less persons.  Philla  first  married  Craterus,  one 
of  Alexander's  captains,  and  the  favourite  of  the 
Macedonians ;  and  after  his  death  Demetrius  I.,  son 
of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  was  a  voluptuous 
man,  and  though  she  was  the  chief  of  his  wives, 
.she  had  little  share  in  his  affections.  Philla  poi- 
Moned  herself  on  hearing  that  Demetrius  had  lost 
his  possessions  in  Asia,  in  a  battle  at  Ipsus,  B.  G. 
801,  with  three  of  Alexander's  former  generals. 
She  had  by  Demetrius  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the 
famous  Stratonice,  who  was  the  wife  of  Seleuous, 
and  yielded  to  him  by  his  son  Antiochus.  Diodorus 
Siculus  gave  a  history  of  this  excellent  princess, 
but  unfortunate  woman,  in  which  he  extolled  her 
character  and  talents. 

PHRYNE, 

A  Grscian  courtezan,  flourished  at  Athens, 
about  B.  C.  828.  Society  alone  can  discover  the 
charms  of  the  understanding,  and  the  virtuous 
women  of  ancient  Oreece  were  excluded  from 
society.  The  houses  of  the  courtezans,  on  the 
contrary,  were  frequented  by  the  poets,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  artists  of  Athens,  and  became 
schools  of  eloquence.  Phryne  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  that  class  of  women.  She  served 
as  a  model  for  Praxiteles,  and  a  subject  for  Apel- 
les,  and  was  represented  by  both  as  Venus.  Her 
statue  in  gold  was  placed  between  those  of  two 
kings  at  Delphi.  She  offered  to  rebuild  at  her 
own  expense  the  walls  of  Thebes,  if  she  might  be 
allowed  to  inscribe  on  them,  "  Alexander  destroyed 
Thebes,  Phryne  rebuilt  it."  She  was  bom  in 
Thespin  in  Boeotia.  She  was  accused  of  disbelief 
in  the  gods,  but  Hyperides  obtained  her  acquittal 
by  exposing  her  charms  to  the  venerable  judges 
of  the  Helica. 

But  though  all  these  honours  and  favours  were 
bestowed  on  Phryne,  she  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Thebes ;  and  this  shows  there 
fltill  remained  in  the  hearts  of  those  old  Greeks, 
corrupted  as  they  were,  the  sentiment  of  respect 
for  female  virtue ;  and  also  a  fear  of  degradation 


if  they  permitted  such  a  woman  to  immortalize 
her  name. 

PLANCINA 

Was  the  wife  of  Piso,  consul  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  accused  with  him  of  having  mur- 
dered Germanicus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She 
was  acquitted,  either  through  the  partiality  of  the 
empress  Livia,  or  of  Tiberius.  Though  devoted 
to  her  husband  during  their  confinement,  she  wm 
no  sooner  set  free  than  she  left  him  to  his  fate. 
At  the  instigation  of  Livia,  she  committed  the 
greatest  crimes  to  iigure  Agrippina.  Being  accused 
of  them,  and  knowing  she  could  not  elude  justice, 
she  committed  suicide,  A.  D.  88. 

POLYXENA, 

Ohi  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
and  Hecuba.  Achilles,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the 
Greeks,  loved  her ;  and  by  means  of  his  passion 
for  her  his  death  was  effected,  for  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  heel  by  her  brother  Paris,  while 
treating  about  the  marriage.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  she  was  sacrificed  to  his  manes ;  by  others, 
that  she  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  B.  0.  1188. 

POLYXO, 

A  KATZTB  of  Argos,  who  married  Tleoptolemus. 
She  followed  him  to  Rhodes,  and  when  he  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  B.  C.  1184,  Polyxo  became  sole 
mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  death  of 
Menelaus,  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus  to  Rhodes; 
and  Polyxo,  to  punish  her  for  being  the  cause  of  a 
war  in  which  Tleoptolemus  had  perished,  ordered 
her  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree  by  her  female  servants, 
disguised  as  furies. 


PORTIA, 

Dauohtbr  of  the  celebrated  Cato  of  Utica,  was 
married  first  to  Bibulus,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children.  Becoming  a  widow,  she  married  her 
cousin  Marcus  Brutus.  When  Brutus  was  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Cfesar,  he  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  conceal  the  agitation  of  his  mind 
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from  his  wife,  who  did  not  Tentare  to  urge  him  to 
let  her  ahare  in  the  secret,  till  she  had  ipren  ded- 
rire  proof  of  her  strength  of  mind.  She  aocord- 
iBgly  gsTO  herself  s  deep  wound  in  the  thigh,  snd 
then,  when  pain  and  loss  of  blood  had  confined  her 
to  her  bed,  she  represented  to  Bmtos,  that  the 
daughter  of  Cato,  and  his  wife,  might  hope  to  be 
ooDsidered  as  something  more  than  a  mere  female 
oompanion:  She  then  showed  him  her  wound, 
and  Bmtus,  after  imploring  the  gods  that  he 
night  lire  to  prove  himself  worthy  a  wife  like 
Pertia,  informed  her  of  the  conspiracy. 

When  the  important  daj  arrired,  Blaroh  16, 
B.  C.  44,  she  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
br|ng  her  word  what  Brutus  was  doing,  and  at 
length  fiunted  awaj,  so  that  a  report  reached  her 
husband  that  she  was  dead. 

Bmtus  perceiving  that  he  had  not  accomplished 
his  object  by  the  assassination  of  Cmsar,  left  Bome 
for  Athens.  Portia  accompanied  him  to  the  shore 
and  then  left  him,  as  he  thought  it  necessary  that 
ihe  should  return  to  Bome.  On  parting  wiUi  him 
she  melted  into  tears,  and  some  one  present  re- 
peated from  Homer  the  address  of  Andromache  to 
her  husband — 

**  Be  careAil,  Hector,  Ibr  with  tbee  1117  «tf, 
My  fluher,  motber,  brotber,  busband,  fbll." 

Bmtos  replied,  smiling,  **  I  must  not  answer  Por- 
tia in  the  words  of  Hector, 

Mind  70U  your  wheel,  and  to  your  maidi  give  law  ;* 

for,  if  the  weakness  of  her  frame  seconds  not  her 
mind,  in  courage,  in  actlTity,  in  concern  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  for  the  welfare  of  her  coun- 
try, she  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  us." 

After  the  death  of  Bmtus,  Portia  resoWed  not 
to  surriTo  him,  and  being  closely  watched  by  her 
friends,  snatched  burning  coals  from  the  fire,  and 
thrusting  them  in  her  mouth,  held  them  there  till 
she  was  sufiTocated,  B.  C.  42. 

The  character  of  Portia  appears  to  hsTe  been 
much  nearer  the  common  standard  of  high-bred 
women,  than  that  of  the  accomplished  and  com- 
manding Cornelia,  whose  grandeur  and  supremacy 
of  spirit  seems  to  have  swayed  both  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  aU  around  her.  Portia,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  more  strictly  feminine.  She  gushed 
out  with  warm  affection  to  her  husband.  She  felt 
the  dignity  of  her  Patrician  descent  from  the 
fkmily  of  Cato.  She  was  ftdl  of  anxiety  for  her 
own  friends,  and  she  entered  into  the  spirit  and 
enterprises  of  the  times.  If  the  anecdote  about 
the  painting  and  quotations  of  Bmtus  be  true,  and 
we  hsTO  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  it  giTcs  us  some 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  Boman  education.  Both 
Bmtus  and  Portia  must  haye  been  familiar  with 
Homer.  This  shows  how  much  the  Boman  Utera- 
tore  and  education  were  founded  upon  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Many  distinguished  men,  and  probably 
Bmtus  himself,  yisited  Athens  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation. Bmtus  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy,, and  as  Portia  was  his  cousin  and  the 
daughter  of  Cato,  she  must  hsTO  had  a  highly 
finished  education.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Boman  women  of  the  higher  ranks  had  a 
better  education  in  proportion  to  the  men,  than 


the  women  of  our  own  era.  They  were  educated 
more  in  the  solid,  than  in  the  merely  ornamental 
knowledge  of  life.  They  were  not  estranged  alto- 
gether from  the  politics  and  the  higher  philosophy 
of  their  country.  They  read,  in  common  with 
fathers  and  husbands,  the  stem  and  yet  brilliant 
literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Barbarous  and 
heathen  as  it  was,  it  had  the  adTantage  of  being 
exempted  from  the  effeminacy  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  oriental  manners. 

PTBBHA, 

Tkb  daughter  of  Epimethus  and  Pandora,  was 
wife  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly,  in  whose 
reign  a  flood  happened.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Amphictyon,  Helen,  and  Protogenia. 

The  flood  that  occurred  in  the  time  of  Deuoa- 
Uon,  about  B.  C.  1600,  is  supposed  to  haye  been 
only  an  inundation  of  that  country,  occasioned  by 
heavy  rains,  and  an  earthquake,  that  stopped  the 
course  of  the  riTcr  Penus,  where  it  usually  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  sea.  Deucalion  goTcmed 
his  people  with  equity ;  but  the  rest  of  mankind 
being  Tory  wicked,  were  destroyed  by  a  flood, 
while  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  saTed  themselTCs  by 
ascending  Mount  Parnassus.  When  the  waters 
had  subsided,  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Themis 
on  the  means  by  which  the  earth  was  to  be  re- 
peopled;  when  they  were  ordered  to  toU  their 
faces,  unloose  their  girdles,  and  throw  behind 
them  the  bones  of  their  great  mother.  At  this 
adyice,  Pyrrha  was  seised  with  horror ;  but  Deu- 
calion explained  the  mystery,  by  obserring,  that 
their  great  mother  meant  the  earth,  and  her  bones 
the  stones ;  when,  following  the  directions  of  the 
oracle,  those  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men, 
and  those  by  Pyrrha,  women. 

Some  hsTO  supposed  that  Deucalion  was  the 
same  with  the  patriarch  Noah ;  and  that  his  flood 
in  Thessaly,  was  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures;  tradition  thus  corroborating  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible. 


R. 

BACHEL, 

Thb  youngest  daughter  of  Laban,  the  Syrian, 
the  beloTcd  wife  of  Jacob,  the  patriarch,  mother 
of  Joseph  and  Benjamin; — how  many  beautiful 
traits  of  character,  how  many  touching  incidents 
of  her  husband's  life,  are  connected  with  her 
name!  Bachel  was  the  trae  wife  of  Jacob,  the 
wife  of  his  choice,  his  first  and  only  love.  For 
her,  *'he  served  Laban  seven  years,  and  they 
seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  bore 
her."  At  the  dose  of  this  term,  the  crafty  father, 
who  wished  to  retain  Jacob  in  his  service,  prac- 
tised the  gross  deception  of  giving  Leah  instead 
of  Bachel,  and  then  permitting  'Jacob  to  have  the 
beloved  one  as  another  wife,  provided  he  would 
serve  another  seven  years  I  Thus  Bachel  really 
cost  her  husband  fourteen  years'  servitude. 

She  was  **  beautiful  and  well-favoured,''  Moses 
teUs  us ;  yet  surely  it  was  not  her  personal  charms 
irhioh  gained  such  entire  ascendency  over  the  wise 
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Bon  of  Isaac.  Jacob  must  haTO  been  nearly  sixty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  marriage;  and  if 
Rachel  had  been  deficient  in  those  noble  qnalities 
of  mind  and  soul,  which  could  understand  and 
harmonize  with  his  lofty  aspirations  to  fulfil  the 
great  duties  God  had  imposed  on  him,  as  the 
chosen  Founder  of  the  house  of  Israel,  she  noTor 
would  have  been  his  confidant,  counsellor,  friend, 
as  well  as  his  lovely,  and  loving  wife.  That  she 
was  this  all  in  all  to  her  husband,  seems  certain 
by  the  grief,  the  utter  desolation  of  spirit,  which 
overwhelmed  him  for  her  loss.  He  cherished  her 
memory  in  his  heart,  loved  her  in  the  passionate 
love  he  lavished  on  her  children  till  his  dying  day. 
Her  two  sons  were,  in  moral  character,  far  supe- 
rior to  the  other  sons  of  Jacob ;  and  this  is  true 
testimony  of  her  great  and  good  qualities.  She 
died  in  giving  birth  to  Benjamin,  while  Jacob, 
with  all  his  family,  was  on  his  way  from  Syria  to 
his  own  land.  She  was  buried  near  Bethlehem, 
in  Judea,  and  Jacob  erected  a  monument  over  her 
grave.  Her  precious  dust  was  thus  left,  as  though 
to  keep  possession  of  the  land  sure,  to  hers  and 
her  husband's  posterity,  during  the  long  centuries 
of  absence  and  bondage.  And,  as  if  to  mark  that 
this  ground  was  hallowed,  the  Messiah  was  bom 
near  the  place  of  Rachel's  grave.  She  died  B.  C. 
1782. 

RAHAB, 

A  wouAK  of  Jericho.  When  Joshua,  the  leader 
of  the  Israelitish  host,  sent  out  two  spies,  saying, 
'*  Qo  view  the  land,  even  Jericho,"  it  is  recorded 
**  that  they  went,  and  eame  into  an  harlot's  house, 
named  Rahab,  and  lodged  there.'*  The  king  of 
Jericho  hearing  of  their  visit,  sent  to  Rahab,  re- 
quiring her  to  bring  the  men  forth ;  but  instead 
of  complying,  she  deceived  the  king,  by  telling 
Ihim  that  they  went  out  of  the  city  about  the  time 
of  the  shutting  of  the  g^te,  and  whither  they  went, 
she  knew  not,  but  doubtless  if  the  king  purisued 
after  them  they  would  be  overtaken.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  the  messengers  thus  put  upon  the  false 
track  pursued  after  them  to  the  fords  of  Jordan, 
Rahab  took  the  two  men  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  which,  after  the  custom  of  eastern  cities, 
was  flat,  and  hid  them  under  the  stalks  of  flax 
which  she  had  spread  out  there  to  dry. 

This  strange  conduct,  in  defence  of  two  stran- 
gers, she  explained  to  the  spies,  by  telling  them, 
after  they  reached  the  roof,  that  "  she  knew  that 
the  Lord  had  given  the  children  of  Israel  the  land, 
for  they  had  heard  of  their  doings  from  the  time 
that  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  faint  because  of  you." 

In  return  for  her  care,  she  made  them  swear 
unto  her  that  they  would  save  alive  herself  and 
all  her  family, — ^father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  all  that  they  had.  Having  thus  secured  her- 
self fh>m  threatened  destruction,  she  let  them 
down  by  a  cord  through  a  window,  for  her  house 
was  upon  the  town  wall,  and  they  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  whence,  after  three  days,  they  re- 
turned to  the  camp  of  Joshua. 

For  the  important  service  rendered  to  these 
spies,  herself  and  kindred  were  saved  from  the 


general  massacre  which  followed  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  her  house  being  designated  by  a  scarlet 
cord  let  down  from  the  window  out  of  which  the 
spies  escaped. 

Several  commentators,  anxious  to  relieve  the 
character  of  a  woman  so  renowned  from  the  im- 
putation cast  upon  her  by  the  opprobrious  epithet 
usually  affixed  to  her  name,  would  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  Zonah,  which  our  version  renders 
harlot,  by  the  term  hostess  or  innkeeper.  But 
the  same  Hebrew  word  in  every  other  place  means 
what  the  old  English  version  says,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  make  its  use  here  an  exception ;  besides, 
there  were  no  inns  in  those  days  and  countries ; 
and  when,  subsequently,  something  answerable  to 
our  ideas  of  them  were  introduced,  in  the  shape 
of  caravanseri,  they  were  never  kept  by  women. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Bible,  that  it 
glosses  over  no  characters,  but  freely  mentions 
failings  and  defects,  as  well  as  goodness  and 
virtue ;  and  hence,  when  errors  of  life  are  spoken 
of  as  connected  with  any  individual,  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  defend  all  the  life  of  that  indi- 
vidual, if  the  character  is  good  firom  the  time  that 
it  professes  to  be  good ;  the  evil  living  which  went 
before,  may  freely  be  named  without  compro- 
mising or  reflecting  upon  subsequent  goodness. 

Her  remarks  to  the  spies  evince  her  belief  in 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  her  marriage,  at  a 
later  period,  with  Salmon,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Israel,  proves  her  conversion  to  Judaism. 

The  Jewish  writers  abound  in  praises  of  Rahab ; 
and  even  those  who  do  not  deny  that  she  was  a 
harlot,  admit  that  she  eventually  became  the  wife 
of  a  prince  of  Israel,  and  that  many  great  persons 
of  their  nation  sprang  from  this  union. 

According  to  the  Bible,  Rahab  was  a  woman  of 
fidelity,  discretion,  and  a  believer  in  the  Ood  of 
Israel ;  and  the  only  individual,  among  -all  the  na- 
tions which  Joshua  was  commissioned  to  destroy, 
who  aided  the  Israelites,  and  who  was  received 
and  dwelt  among  the  people  of  God  as  one  with 
them.  St  Paul  quotes  her  as  one  of  his  examples 
of  eminent  faith.  These  events  occurred  B.  C 
1451. 

REBEKAH, 

Dauohtba  of  Bethuel,  and  "vrife  of  Isaac  the 
patriarch,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  female 
characters  the  Bible  exhibits  for  the  example  and 
instruction  of  her  sex.  Her  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage are  graphic  pictures  of  the  simple  customs 
of  her  maiden  life,  and  her  own  heart-devotion  to 
the  will  of  God.  No  wonder  her  beauty,  modesty 
and  piety,  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  Isaac  at 
once.  She  was  his  only  wife,  and  thus  highly 
favoured  above  those  who  were  obliged  to  share 
the  heart  of  a  husband  with  hand-maidens  and 
concubines.  The  plague-spot  of  polygamy  which 
has  polluted  even  the  homes  of  the  chosen  of  God 
did  not  fasten  its  curse  on  her  bridal  tent  So 
distinguished  was  this  example,  that  ever  since, 
the  young  married  pair  have  been  admoninhed  to 
be,  as  <'  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  faithful." 

The  first  portion  of  her  history,  contained  in 
Genesis,  chap.  xxiv.  (any  synopsiQ  would  mar  its 
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beauty)  has  won  for  her  unqualified  approbation ;  i 
while  oommentators  and  divines  are  almost  as  | 
unanimous  in  censuring  her  later  oonduct     But 
is  this  censure  deserred  ?    Let  us  examine  care- 
ftdly  before  we  Tenture  to  condemn  what  the  Bible 
does  not. 

This  pious  couple,  who  inherited  the  promises 
of  God,  and  in  whom  centred  the  hopes  of  the 
worid,  were  childless  for  twenty  years;  when 
Bebekah's  twin  sons  were  bom.  Before  their 
birth,  it  had,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  been 
rerealed  to  the  mother  that  these  sons  would  be 
the  progenitors  of  two  nations,  different  from  each 
other,  and  that  the  elder  should  serre  the  younger. 
From  their  birth  the  boys  were  as  unlike  as  though 
they  were  of  different  races.  Esau  is  represented 
as  red,  rough,  reckless, '  rebellious ;  Jacob  was 
fair,  gentle,  home-loring  and  obedient;  such  a 
son  as  must  haye  gladdened  his  mother's  heart 
But  there  was  a  higher  and  holier  motiye  for  her 
deroted  Ioto  to  this,  her  youngest  son, — she  knew 
he  woe  the  chosen  of  Ood. 

**  Isaac  loTod  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his 
Tenison;  but  Bebekah  loved  Jacob;"  —  that  is, 
she  loved  him  with  the  holy,  disinterested  affec- 
tion which  her  faith  that  he  was  bom  for  a  high 
destiny  would  inspire.  She  kept  him  with  her 
and  instructed  him  in  this  faith,  making  him  thus 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  birthright ;  while  Esau, 
like  a  young  heathen,  was  passing  his  life  in  the 
hunting-field,  caring  nothing  for  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham ;  probably  scoffing  at  the  men- 
tion of  such  superstitions,  he  "  despised  his  birth- 
right," and  sold  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Next  occurs  a  scene  reflecting  great  honour  on 
the  character  of  Bebekah,  as  it  shows  she  had  the 
heart-purity  which  is  ever  under  the  holy  guar- 
dtanahip  of  heaven ; — we  allude  to  what  passed  at 
Gerar.  Isaac  was  there  guilty  of  a  cowardly  false- 
hood, and  seems  to  have  been  forgiven,  and  great 
privileges  allowed  him  solely  on  account  of  the 
reverence  and  admiration  felt  for  his  vrife.  Thus 
'the  patriarch  prospered  exceedingly  in  conse- 
quence of  Bebekah's  beauty,  virtue,  and  piety; 
while  Esau's  perverse  disposition  manifested  itself 
more  and  more.  And  yet,  though  he  grieved  the 
hearts  of  his  parents  by  uniting  himself  with 
idolaters,  (marrying  two  Hittite  wives,)  still  the 
fiither's  heart  clung  to  this  unworthy  son — because 
hefuTmshed  Mm  savoury  food/ 

Isaac  had  grown  older  in  constitution  than  in 
years ;  "his  eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not 
see;"  fearing  he  might  die  suddenly,  he  called 
Esau,  and  said  to  him  —  **  Take,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to 
the  field,  and  take  me  venison;  and  make  me 
savoury  food,  such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it  to  me, 
that  I  may  eat ;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  be- 
fore I  die."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Isaac  did 
not  allude  to  any  blessing  the  Lord  had  promised 
to  his  eldest  son,  nor  to  any  motive,  save  indulging 
hifl  own  appetite.  If  Isaac  knew  that  Jacob  the 
younger  son  had  been  by  God  preferred  before 
the  elder,  did  he  not  purpose  committing  a  great 
sin,  in  thus  attempting  to  give  the  blessing  to 
£sau?    And  if  Isaac  did  not  know  the  promise 


made  to  Bebekah  concerning  the  destiny  of  her 
sons,  then  we  must  allow  the  spiritual  insight  con- 
ferred on  her  devolved  also  the  duty  of  prevent- 
uigf  if  possible,  the  sin  her  husbaqd  woidd  bring 
on  his  own  soul  by  attempting  to  bless  him  whom 
the  Lord  had  not  bless^.  It  is  manifest  that 
Bebekah  felt  the  time  had»come  for  her  to  act. 
If  she  had  entreated  her  husband  to  bless  the 
youngest  bom,  he  had  not  listened  to  her  counsel, 
as  Abraham  was  directed  to  do  when  Sarah  ad- 
vised him.  We  may  say  Bebekah  should  have  had 
faith  that  God  would  bring  to  pass  what  he  had 
ordained ;  but  we  cannot  know  her  convictions  of 
the  duty  devolving  on  herself  She  certainly  did 
not  wait  the  event ;  but  overhearing  the  directions 
of  Isaac,  she  immediately  took  such  measures  as 
deceived  him,  and  obtained  his  blessing  for  Jacob. 

Bebekah  must  have  been  either  perfectly  as- 
sured she  was  working  under  the  righteous  inspi- 
ration of  God,  or  she  was  willing  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  deceiving  her  husband  rather  than 
allow  him  to  sin  by  attempting  to  give  the  bless- 
ing where  God  had  withheld  it.  That  the  result 
was  right  is  certain,  because  Isaac  acknowledged 
it  when,  after  the  deception  was  made  manifest, 
he  said  of  Jacob — **  Tea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed." 

When,  to  avoid  the  murderous  hatred  of  Esau, 
Jacob  fled  from  his  home,  the  Lord  met  him  in  a 
wondrous  vision,  where  the  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham and  to  Isaac  was  expressly  confirmed  to  this 
cherished  son  of  Bebekah ;  thus  sealing  the  truth 
of  her  belief  and  the  importance  of  her  perse- 
verance ;  and  not  a  word  of  reproof  appears  on 
the  holy  page  which  records  her  history.  She  did 
not  live  to  see  her  son's  triumphant  return,  nor  is 
the  date  of  her  decease  given ;  but  she  was  buried 
in  the  family  sepulchre  at  Macpelah ;  and  as  Isaac 
had  no  second  wife,  she  was  doubtless  mourned. 
It  has  \)wn.  urged  that  because  her  death  was  not 
recorded,  therefore  she  had  sinned  in  regard  to 
her  son.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of 
Deborah,  or  Buth,  or  Esther,  — had  they  sinned  ? 

There  are  no  perfect  examples  among  mankind ; 
but  in  the  comparison  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  the 
wife  is,  morally,  superior  to  her  husband;  and 
appears  to  have  been  specially  entrusted  by  God 
with  the  agency  of  changing  the  succession  of  her 
sons,  and  thus  building  up  the  house  of  Israel. 
See  Genesis,  chapters  xxvl.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

BHODOPE, 

A  CBLSBKATED  Grecian  courtezan,  who  was  fel- 
low-servant with  ^sop  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Samos.  She  was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus, 
and  purchased  by  Gharaxes  of  Mytelene,  the  bro- 
ther of  Sappho,  who  married  her.  She  gained  so 
much  money  by  her  charms  th%t  she  built  one  of 
the  pyramids,  ^lian  says  that  one  day,  as  she 
was  bathing,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her 
sandals,  and  dropt  it  near  king  Psammetichus,  at 
Memphis,  who  sought  out  the  owner  and  married 
her.     She  lived  about  B.  C.  610. 

BIZPAH 

Was  daughter  of  Aiah,  concubine  to  king  Saul. 
Saul  having  put  to  death  many  of  the  Gibeonites, 
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God,  to  punish  this  mMBMK,  aent  •  funiiM  which 
luted  three  jeare.  To  «ipist«  thie,  David,  who 
WM  then  king,  gave  to  tbe  Qibeonitee  tiro  aom  of 
Saul  bj  Biiinh,  and  five  moob  of  Miohal,  the 
daoghter  of  Saul,  whom  the  Qibeonitea  banged 
on  th«  momitun  near  Qibeah.  Riipah  spread  a 
MOkdoUi  on  the  rock,  and  watched  night  and  daj 
to  prertint  rarenons  beaiU  and  birds  from  deTOor- 
Ing  the  dead  bodies ;  till  Darid,  pitjing  her,  had 
(holr  bones  brought  and  interred  in  the  tomb  of 
Kiah.  Abn«T,  Haul's  general,  marned  Rupah 
after  Saul's  death,  whioh  was  so  mnch  resented 
bj  lattboshetb,  son  of  Sao],  that  Abner  TOwed  and 
proonnd  hia  ruin. 

Her  sad  storj  has  been  the  theme  of  poets  i  and 
lh«  picture  of  the  childless  mother,  watching  bo- 
aide  the  bleaching  bones  of  her  murdered  sons,  U 
u  Ulostration  of  the  truth  and  tcnderneaB  of  wo- 
man's lore,  which  ererj  human  heart  must  feel. 
TUb  traged;  oocorred  B.C.  about  1021. 

ROXANA, 
A  PaksiAM  princess  of  great  beautj,  daughter 
of  Daiios,  king  of  Persia,  whom  Alexander  the 
Great  took  for  hU  wife.  Their  son  Alexander, 
bom  after  hia  father's  death,  wH  murdered  b; 
Cassander,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  823  B.  C, 
and  she  shared  hia  fate.  She  had  crnell;  pot  to 
death,  after  Alexander's  decease,  her  sister  Sta- 
Ura,  whom  the  conqneror  had  also  married. 

RUTH, 

A  MoABRiss,  widow  of  Hahlon,  an  Israelite, 
and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Sarionr,  liTed, 
probablf ,  in  the  ds/s  of  Qideon.  Bong  left  a  wi- 
dow, she  accompanied  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi, 
to  Judea,  «her«  she  married  Boai,  a  wealthr  He- 
brew and  a  near  relalire  of  her  lata  hoahand — 
and  became  the  ancestress  of  DaTid  and  of  our 
Saiionr.     Her  name  signifies  "/utl,  or  talUfitd." 

Her  story,  told  at  length  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Bibte.  Foetrj  and  punting  have  exhausted 
thur  arts  to  illustrate  her  beautiful  character; 
jet  to  the  tmthfol  simplicity  of  the  inspired  his- 
torian, the  name  of  Rntb  still  owes  its  sweetest 
associatianB.  Her  example  shows  what  woman 
can  do,  if  she  is  tme  to  Uie  beet  impulses  of  her 
nature,  and  faithfully  works  in  her  mission,  and 
ttaitt  ths  appointed  time. 

BOTILIA, 

A  Roman  lady,  sister  of  that  Pub.  Rutilius  who 
anffered  his  unjust  baniahment  with  so  much  for- 
titude, was  the  wife  of  Harcus  Aurelius  Cotta; 
and  had  a  son,  who  was  a  nuui  of  great  merit, 
whom  she  tenderly  loyed,  but  whose  death  she 
bore  with  resignation. 

Seneca,  during  his  exile,  wrote  to  his  mother 
and  exhorted  her  to  imitate  Rutilia,  who,  he  says, 
fallowed  her  son  Cotta  into  banishment;  nor  did 
she  return  to  her  country  till  her  son  came  with 
her.  Vet  she  bore  his  death,  after  his  return, 
with  equal  oonrsge.  for  she  followed  him  to  his 
burial  without  shedding  a  tsar.  She  lired  about 
B.C.  120, 


SAPPHO, 
Qreek  poeloss,  was  a  native  of 

Mitylene,  in  the  tale  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished 
about  B.  C.  610.  She  married  Cercala,  a  rich  in- 
habitant of  AndroB,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
named  Cleis ;  and  it  was  not,  probably,  till  after 
she  became  a  widow  that  she  rendered  herself 
distinguished  by  her  poetry.  Her  retses  were 
chiefly  of  the  lyrio  kind,  and  lore  was  the  general 
subject,  whioh  she  treated  with  so  much  warmth, 
and  with  such  beauty  of  poetical  expression,  mi  to 
have  acquired  the  title  of  the  ■'  Tenth  Hnse." 
Her  compositions  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  her  contemporaries,  Roman  as  well  as  Qreek, 
and  no  female  name  tuts  risen  higher  in  the  cata- 
logue of  poets.  Her  morals  haie  been  as  much 
depredated,  as  her  genius  has  been  extolled.  She 
is  represented  by  Orid  as  far  from  handsome ;  and 
as  she  was  probably  no  longer  young  when  she 
fell  in  lOTO  with  the  beanUfol  Fhaon,  his  neglsct 
is  not  surprising.  Unable  to  bear  her  disappoint- 
pointment,  she  went  to  the  famous  precipioe  of 
Lenoate,  since  popularly  called  (he  I.over'B  Leap, 
and  throwing  herself  into  the  sea,  terminated  at 
once  her  life  and  her  lore.  To  this  catastrophe 
Ansomns  alludes: 


to  peripta  with  her  Lea. 


LoDginus  qnoles  this  celebrated  ode  written  by 
Sappho,  of  which  we  give  the  translation,  ss  an 
example  of  snblinuty : 

"Bhal  u  Ih'  immonal  (Od>  i>  tw. 
Tha  youth  who  Ibndir  dti  by  ibw, 

Soniy  speak  sod  ■weoUi'  nJle. 
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My  bowNB  flow«d ;  the  waWe  (ImiiM 
Ran  quick  throofh  all  my  Tital  fkvme: 
O'er  my  dim  eye  a  darkneee  hang, 
Mj  eafB  with  hollow  murmun  rang; 

In  dewy  dampa  my  limba  were  chilled 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrora  thxilled; 
My  feeble  palee  ibrgot  to  play ; 
I  (kinted,  aank,  and  died  away." 

No  leas  beantiAil  is  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

*'  O  Venoa,  beauty  of  the  skiee, 
To  whom  a  thoosand  templea  riie. 
Gaily  fUee  in  gentle  amilee. 
Foil  of  love  perplexing  wilee ; 
Oh,  goddeeel  (torn  my  heart  remove 
The  watting  caree  and  paina  of  lore. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heaid 
A  song  in  soft  diatreae  preferred, 
Propitloaa  to  my  tanefhl  vow. 
Oh,  gentle  goddeaa!  hear  me  now; 
Descend,  thou  bright,  immorul  gaest. 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confeat. 

Thoa  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  rooA  above. 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew. 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  (lew; 
As  to  my  bower  they  winged  their  way, 
I  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  dismist,  while  you  remain, 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again ; 
Then  you  with  looks  divinely  mild. 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiled. 
And  asked  what  new  complaints  I  made. 
And  why  I  called  you  to  my  aid.** 

Sappho  formed  an  academy  of  females  who  ex- 
celled in  music ;  and  it  was  doubtless  this  academy 
which  drew  on  her  the  hatred  of  the  women  of 
Mitylene.  She  is  said  to  haTe  been  short  in  sta- 
ture, and  swarthy  in  her  complexion.  Orid  con- 
firms this  description  in  his  Heroides,  in  the  cele- 
brated epistle  firom  Sappho  to  Phaon : 

"  To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  denied. 
Is  well  by  wit*s  more  lasting  flames  supplied. 
Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extend* 
To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends ; 
Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
Inspired  young  Perseas  with  a  generous  flame." 

T>anMlated  bf  Pop4. 

The  Mitylenes  esteemed  her  so  highly,  and  were 
so  sensible  of  the  glory  they  receiTed  from  her 
having  been  bom  among  them,  that  they  paid  her 
soTcreign  honours  after  her  death,  and  stamped 
their  money  with  her  image.  The  Romans  also 
erected  a  noble  monument  to  her  memory.  **  It 
must  be  granted,"  says  Bapin,  **  from  what  is  lefk 
us  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had  great  reason  to 
extol  the  admirable  genius  of  this  woman;  for 
there  is  in  what  remains  of  her  something  deli- 
cate, harmonious,  and  impassioned  to  the  last.de- 
gree.  Catullus  endeaToured  to  imitate  Sappho, 
but  fbll  infinitely  short  of  her ;  and  so  haye  all 
others  who  have  written  upon  Iotc." 

Besides  the  structure  of  Terse  called  Sapphic, 
she  iuTonted  the  ^olic  measure,  composed  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  nine  books  of  lyric  poetry,  of  which 
tJl  that  remain  are,  an  ode  to  Venus,  and  an  ode 
to  one  of  her  loyers,  quoted  aboTe,  and  some  small 
fragments. 


SABAH,   or  SABAI, 

Win  of  Abraham,  was  bom  in  Us  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  (the  region  of  fire,  or  where  the  people  were 
fire-worshippers,)  fh>m  which  she  came  out  with 
her  husband.  She  was  ten  years  younger  than 
Abraham,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  him 
by  relationship,  which  permitted  them  to  be  called 
brother  and  sister.  Some  commentators  suppose 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Haran,  Abraham's  brother 
by  a  different  mother,  and  consequently,  the  sister 
of  Lot  But  Abraham  said  of  her  to  Abimilech, 
''  She  is  indeed  my  sister ;  she  is  the  daughter  of 
my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ; 
and  she  became  my  wife.''  Such  intermarriages 
had  not,  in  that  age  of  the  world,  been  prohibited 
by  God  or  man.  Her  story  is  told  at  length  in 
(Genesis,  chap,  xii.,  xTiii.,  xx.,  xxxiii  None  of 
the  women  of  the  Bible  are  so  prominently  placed 
or  so  distinctly  described  as  Sarah,  whose  name 
was  changed  by  God  so  that  its  meaning  (her  title) 
might  be  **  mother  of  naiioru."  Her  first  name, 
Saraif  signifies  *^prineei$" — and  her  personal  Iotc- 
liness,  and  the  excellences  of  her  chmcter.  Justify 
the  appellation.  But  as  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
divine  troth,  it  describes  no  perfect  men  or  women. 
Sarah's  Iotc  and  dcTotion  to  her  husband  are 
themes  of  the  apostle's  praise ;  and  her  maternal 
faithfulness  is  proven  by  the  influence  of  her  cha- 
racter on  Isaac,  and  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
mourned  her  death.  Yet  Sarah  has  been  accused 
of  harshness  towards  the  handmaid  Hagar,  and 
cruelty  in  causing  her  and  her  son  Ishmael  to  be 
sent  away.  But  the  sacred  narrative  warrants  no 
such  inference.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  first  promise,  when  God  said  to  Abram,  **  I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,"  &c.,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  mother  of  this  favoured  race. 
Abram  undoubtedly  told  his  beloved  Sarai  of  God's 
promise ;  but  when  ten  years  passed,  and  she  had 
no  children,  she  might  fear  she  was  not  include<i 
in  the  divine  prediction.  Regardless  of  self,  where 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  her  adored  husband 
were  concerned,  with  a  disinterestedness  more  than 
heroic,  of  which  the  most  noble-minded  woman 
only  could  have  been  capable,  she  voluntarily  re- 
linquished her  hope  of  the  honour  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  blessed  race ;  and,  moreover,  with- 
drew her  claim  to  his  sole  love,  (a  harder  trial,) 
and  gave  him  her  favourite  slave  Hagar.  It  wsh 
Sand  who  proposed  this  to  Abram,  and  as  there 
was  then  no  law  prohibiting  such  relations,  it  wai« 
not  considered  sin.  But  it  was  sin,  as  the  event 
showed.  God,  from  the  first,  ordained  that  the 
union  of  the  sexes,  to  be  blessed,  cannot  subsist 
but  in  a  marriage  made  holy  by  uniting,  indisso- 
lubly  and  faithfully,  one  man  with  one  woman. 
This  holy  union  between  Abraham  and  Sarah,  which 
had  withstood  all  temptations  and  endured  all 
trials,  was  now  embittered  to  the  wife  by  the  in- 
solence and  ingratitude  of  the  concubine. 

That  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Sarah  was  right, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
bore  witness,  when  he  found  Hagar  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  said,  '*  Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  sub- 
mit thyself  under  her  hands." 
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So  too,  vhen  BHg&r  u>d  ber  ion  iHhmBBl  wars 
■ant  away  —  God  distinctly  Uitifled  to  Abraham 
tkat  it  Ehodd  b«  Chut ;  that  Su-ab  v&s  right 
There  are  but  two  UemiBhBB  on  the  bright  perfeo- 
tton  of  Saiah'B  oharaoter — her  impatience  for  the 
promiiMl  blessing,  sod  her  but;  falsehood,  told 
from  fear,  whsa  she  denied  she  had  laughed. 
From  the  first  {%alt  came  the  troables  of  her  life 
through  the  connectian  of  her  husband  with  Ha- 
gar.  She  died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
and  tweDtf-BBTen  yean,  and  "Abraham  caine  to 
moom  for  Sarah  and  to  weep  far  her ;"  tme  tes- 
timonials of  her  worth  and  his  Ioto.  Be  purchased 
for  her  a  sepulcbre,  at  a  great  price,  "  the  field 
of  Macpelah,  before  Hamre,"  wliJch  became  af- 
terwards the  nte  of  Hebron,  an  important  ci^. 
Sarah's  death  oocorred  B.  C.  186a 

SCRIBONIA, 
Thi  daughter  of  Bcribonius,  was  the  seoond 
wife  of  AngoBtus,  after  he  had  diToreed  Clandia. 
As  dlTorees  were  then,  at  Borne,  common  as  mar- 
ri^es,  almost,  AugnstuB,  in  a  few  years,  diTorced 
Scribonia,  to  marry  the  only  woman  he  ever  pro- 
bably loTed — the  beautiful  and  magnificent  Liria. 
Soribenia  had  been  twice  married  prior  to  her 
nnion  with  AngnBtus,  by  whom  she  bad  a  daugh- 
ter, the  infamous  Julia,  an  oSspring  who  seemed 
to  inherit  the  rioes  of  both  her  parents. 

SELENA 
Was  the  wife  of  Antioehns  X.,  Icing  of  Syria, 
who  was  pnt  to  death  bj  Tigranei,  king  of  Arme- 
nia. She  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  FhjBcon, 
king  of  Egfpt,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
Minntrjr,  married  first  her  brother  Lathyms,  and 
afterwards  her  other  brother,  Qrypbus.  At  the 
death  of  Orjpbas,  ghe  married  AnUochus,  by 
itboai  Bhe  had  two  sons.  According  to  Appian, 
she  firBt  married  the  fhther,  Antioohna  Cyienicus. 
and  after  his  death  the  son,  Enaebes.  She  liTOd 
in  the  century  immediatoly  preceding  Christ. 

SEMIRAMIS, 

A  OBLEBSATaD  quesu  of  Assyria,  was  the  wife 
of  Menones,  goTemor  of  Nineveh,  and  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  riege  of  Bactria,  where  by  her 
adrice  and  bravery  she  hastened  the  king's  ope- 
rations, and  look  the  d^.  Her  wisdom  and 
beau^  attracted  the  attention  of  Ninas,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  asked  her  of  her  husband,  offering 
him  hia  daughter  Soiana  in  her  stead;  but  Me- 
QODei  refused  his  consent;  and  when  Ninns  added 
threstB  to  entreaties,  he  hnng  himself.  Semirsmis 
then  maiTied  Ninas,  about  B.  C.  2200,  and  hecai 
the  mother  of  Ninyae.  She  acquired  so  great 
influence  over  the  king,  that  she  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  him  to  resign  the  orown  for  one  day, 
and  command  that  she  shonld  be  proclaimed  queen 
and  sole  empress  of  Assyria  for  that  time ;  when 
one  of  her  first  orders  was  that  Ninus  'should  be 
put  to  death,  in  order  that  she  might  retain  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign  authority. 

She  made  Babylon  the  most  magnificent  city  ii 
the  world;  she  visited  every  part  of  her  domi' 
nlons,   and  left  everywhere  monuments  of  her 


greatness.  She  levelled  mountains,  filled  up  val- 
leys, and  bad  water  oonveyed  by  immense  aque- 
dneta  to  barren  deserts  and  unft^tfnl  pluna. 
She  waB  not  less  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  Bbt 
conquered  many  of  the  neighbouring  nation*, 
Ethiopia  among  the  rest;  and  she  defeated  the 
king  of  India,  at  tiie  river  Indos ;  but  puramng 
him  into  his  own  country,  he  drew  her  into  an 
ambush,  and  put  ber  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  a 
great  number  of  her  troops.  To  preveDt  him  from 
pursuing  her  still  farther,  she  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  Indus,  as  soon  as  her  troops  bad  crotaed 
it.  After  exchanging  prisoners  at  Bactria,  she 
returned  home  with  hardly  a  third  of  ber  army, 
which,  if  we  believe  Ctesias,  consisted  of  300,000 
foct-Boldiers  and  5000  horse,  besides  camela  and 
armed  chariots.  At  her  return,  finding  her  son 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  agunst  her,  she  resigned 
the  goremment  to  him.  Ninjas  is  said,  notwith- 
standing, to  have  killed  his  mother  himself,  in  the 
Biity-seoond  year  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
of  her  reign. 

8ERVILIA, 
A  sisTiB  of  the  celebrated  Cato,  who  was  ena' 
moored  of  Julius  Ciesar,  though  he  was  one  of  her 
brother's  most  inveterate  enemies.  One  day,  Bhe 
sent  him  a  very  affectionate  letter,  which  was 
given  to  Cssar  in  the  seiuite-honse,  while  the 
senate  wero  debating  about  punishing  Catiline's 
aaBodatea.  Cato,  supposing  that  the  letter  was 
from  one  of  the  conspirators,  insisted  on  its  bring 
publicly  read.  Cnsar  then  gave  it  to  Cato,  who 
having  read  it,  returned  it,  saying,  "  Take  It, 
drunkard  I"     She  fiourished  about  B.  C.  66. 

8BEL0MIIH, 
Dahohtbb  of  IHbri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  was 
mother  of  that  blasphemer  who  was  stoned  to 
death.  The  Scriptun  tells  us  that  Shelomith  hsd 
this  blasphemer  by  an  Egyptian ;  and  the  rahtnns 
say  that  she  was  a  handsome  and  virtuous  woman, 
with  whom  this  Egyptian,  an  overseer  of  the 
BebrawB,  became  enamoured ;  and  that  doring 
her  husband's  uncipeeled  absence,  he  stole  hy 
night  into  the  house  and  bed  of  Shelomith.  When 
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the  woman  diacoTered  the  iigary,  she  complained 
of  it  to  her  husband,  and  proving  with  child,  he 
pnt  her  awaj,  and  assailed  the  Egyptian  with 
Mows,  who  retaliated.  Moses  passing  hj,  took 
the  part  of  the  Israelite,  and  killed  the  Egyptian. 
The  brothers  of  Shelomith  called  her  husband  to 
account  for  putting  her  away ;  and  coming  to 
blows,  Moses  again  interfered ;  but  the  husband 
asking  him  whether  he  would  kill  him,  as  yester- 
day he  had  killed  the  Egyptian,  Moses  fled  to  the 
land  of  Midian.    B.  C.  1670. 

8HIPHRAH  and  PUAH, 

Two  midwiTce  of  Goshen,  in  Egypt,  celebrated 
IB  sacred  history,  and  rewarded  by  the  Almighty 
himself,  for  their  humanity  in  disobeying  the  man- 
date of  the  tyrant  of  Egypt  to  murder  the  Hebrew 
boys  at  their  birth.  They  were  undoubtedly  He- 
brew women.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that 
when  the  Hebrew  nation  was  crushed  by  the  power 
of  Pharaoh,  the  men  lost  all  courage,  and  yielded 
to  their  oppressor,  howerer  cruel  might  be  his 
edicts;  it  was  the  Hebrew  women  who  deTised 
means  of  eluding  those  laws. 

SIBYL,   or  SYBIL, 

Is  the  name  by  which  seTeral  prophetic  women 
were  designated,  who  all  belonged  to  the  mythical 
ages  of  ancient  history.  It  was  beUsTed  that  the 
Sibyls  were  maidens  who,  by  direct  inspirations, 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  evils  might  be  averted,  and  the 
gods  appeased.  Their  number  seems  to  have  been 
very  great  There  were  Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Babylonian,  and  Italian  Sibyls. 

The  most  ancient  Sibyl  was  Herophile,  probably 
the  one  called  Sibylla  Lybica  by  Yarro.  The 
Erythron  Sibyl  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
natiTe  of  Babylon,  and  by  others,  of  Erythne. 
She  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  cause  and 
issue  of  which  she  is  said  to  have  predicted. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  a  hymn  on  Apollo, 
attributed  to  this  Sibyl,  was  well  known  in  Delos, 
in  which  she  calls  herself  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Idaen  nymphs,  and  a  mortal.  The  Samian  Sibyl 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  priestess  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Smyntheus.  She  spent  most  of 
her  life  at  Samos;  but,  like  the  other  Sibyls,  is 
described  as  travelling  about,  and  communicating 
to  men  her  inspired  wisdom.  Thus,  we  find  her 
at  Clares,  Delos,  and  BelphL  She  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Troas,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
her  in  a  grove,  sacred  to  Apollo  Smyntheus. 

Cumie,  in  Ionia,  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
Sibyl;  but  the  Sibyl  of  Gumsd,  in  Campania,  called 
Demo,  has  acquired  more  celebrity  than  any  other. 
In  the  reign  either  of  Tarquinhis  Prisons  or  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  there  appeared  before  the  king 
a  woman,  either  a  Sibyl  or  sent  by  a  Sibyl,  who 
offered  him  nine  books  for  sale,  which  he  refused 
to  purchase.  The  woman  went  away,  and  burn- 
ing three  of  the  books,  returned  and  asked  the 
same  price  for  the  remaining  six  as  she  had  for 
the  nine.  The  king  again  refused ;  and  the  woman 
burnt  three  more,  and  again  returning,  offered  the 
three  books  at  the  same  price  as  before.     The 


king's  curiosity  was  excited;  he  purchased  the 
books,  and  the  woman  vanished.  These  three 
were  the  Sibylline  books  which  play  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  history  of  Borne.  They  were 
written  on  palm-leaves,  and  in  verse  or  symbolical 
hieroglyphios.  The  Bomans  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  consulting  them,  and  abiding  by  their  de- 
cisions. This  Sibyl  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  Erythrton  Sibyl ;  by  others,  the  Sibyl  from 
CumfB,  in  Ionia ;  and  by  others,  that  she  was  Arom 
the  Italian  Cumfo.  A  book  of  Sibylline  verses 
is  extant,  but  scholars  deem  it  spurious  and  use^ 
less. 

SISIGAMBIS,   or  SISYGAMBIS, 

Was  mother  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  wiUi  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  The  conqueror  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  deference,  saluted  her  as  his  own  mother, 
and  often  granted  to  her  what  he  had  denied  to 
the  petitions  of  his  other  favourites  and  ministers. 
When  the  queen  heard  of  Alexander's  death,  she 
committed  suicide,  B.  C.  824,  unwilling  to  survive 
so  generous  an  enemy,  though  she  had  survived 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  his  kingdom.  She  had 
before  lost  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  eighty  of 
his  brothers,  whom  Ochus  had  assassinated. 

SOPHONISBA, 

Davqbtbb  of  Asdrubal,  the  celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian general,  a  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  married  Syphax,  a  Numidian 
prince,  who  was  totally  defeated  by  the  combined 
forces  of  his  rival,  Massinissa,  and  the  Bomans. 
On  this  oocasion,  Sophonisba  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Massinissa,  who,  captivated  by  her  beauty,  mar- 
ried her,  on  the  death  of  Syphax,  which  occurred 
Boon  after  at  Rome.  But  this  act  displeased  the 
Romans,  because  Sophonisba  was  a  Carthaginian 
princess;  and  Massinissa  had  not  asked  their 
consent  The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  ordered  the 
timid  Numidian  monarch  to  dismiss  Sophonisba  $ 
and  the  cowardly  king,  instead  of  resenting  the 
insult,  and  joining  the  Carthaginians  against  the 
Romans,  sent  his  wife  a  cup  of  poison,  advising 
her  to  die  Uke  the  daughter  of  AsdrubaL  She 
drank  the  poison  with  calmness  and  serenity, 
about  B.  C.  203. 

STATIRA, 

Dauohtsk  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  and  wife 
of  Alexander  the  Great  The  conqueror  had  for- 
merly refused  her;  but  when  she  fell  into  his 
hands  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  uncommon  splendour.  Nine  thou- 
sand persons  were  present,  to  each  of  whom  Alex- 
ander gave  a  golden  cup  to  be  offered  to  the  gods. 
Statira  had  no  children.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
Roxana,  another  daughter  of  Darius,  and  also  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  after  the  conqueror's  death. 

STRATONICE, 

Thb  beautiful  daughter  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetes 
and  his  wife  Philla,  married  Seleucus  Nicator,  king 
of  Syria.     His  son  and  heir,  Antiochus  Soter,  fell 
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ill,  and  vm  >t  the' point  of  death,  irhen  Enualrm- 
tos,  tb«  phftioian,  obiernng  Ua  pulse  to  beat  hi^ 
irheneter  his  janng  ttep-motlier  entered  tLe  room, 
giiMMd  the  cause  of  his  illness  to  be  loTe  fbr 
Stntonice,  which  Antiochue  then  confesBBd.  Se- 
teaona,  to  save  hia  son,  yielded  up  hia  wife,  and 
they  were  married.  StratoQice  became  the  anoea- 
treaa  of  that  impioni  race  of  princes  who  ao  em- 
•llj  penecnled  tlie  Jews.  Antiochna  died  B.  C. 
201. 

TAMAE,  or  THAMAB, 
Vab  daaghter-in-Iaw  to  the  patriarch  Judah, 
wife  of  Er  and  Onau.  Afl«r  Onan'a  dealh,  Tamar 
lived  with  her  father-in-law,  expecting  to  marry 
bis  son  Shelah,  aa  had  been  promised  her,  and 
was  ths  custom  of  the  time.  But  the  marriage 
not  tiaTing  taken  place,  aame  years  after,  when 
Jtidah  went  to  a  sheep-ahearing  feast,  Tamar  dis- 
gnised  herself  as  a  harlot  and  aat  in  a  place  where 
jndah  wonld  paaa — and  thia  old  man  yielded  at 
once  to  the  temptation.  When  it  was  told  Jndah 
that  hit  danghter-in-law  had  been  gniltj,  he  im- 
mediately condemned  her  to  be  brought  forth  and 
burned  aliTe ;  never  remembering  lila  own  ain, 
Bnt  when  he  found  that  be  waa  the  father  of  the 
ohild  ahe  would  soon  bear,  his  conaoience  waa 
awakened,  and  he  made  that  remarfaable  admia- 
uon  that  "  she  waa  more  jnst  than  he  bod  been." 
Thia  hiatorj  displays  the  gross  manners  of  thoie 
old  times,  and  how  Use  are  all  representationa 
of  the  pnrity  of  pastoral  Ufa.  Tamar  had  twins, 
•ou — and  from  one  of  these,  Pharei,  the  line  of 
Jndah  la  descended.  These  events  occurred  abont 
B.  C.  1727. 

TAMARIS 
Was  a  princess  of  Tarraoo,  the  modem  Tan-a- 
gon, a  prorinoe  in  9pun :  she  lived  abont  the  year 
220  B.  G.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  became 
anxious  to  free  the  pmnnoe  from  the  Bonuui  yoke, 
and,  in  order  to  succeed  in  her  wishes,  she  fa- 
Tonred  secretly  Hannibal,  to  whom  she  famished 
1  and  provisions.  When  her  treMber;  was 
lost  both  her  property  and  her 
life.  After  her  death,  the  Bomana  made  the  city 
of  TarracD  the  chief  depOt  for   their   arms  in 

TAMYBIS,  or  TOMTKIS, 
Qdiin  of  the  Scythians,  was  a  contemponuyof 
Cjms,  who  made  war  against  her.  After  Cyme 
liad  advanced  very  rapidly,  he  pretended  to  fly, 
and  left  his  camp  with  provisions  and  wine  behind 
him.  The  Scythians,  led  by  Spargopises,  the  sou 
of  Tamyris,  ponued  ontil  they  reached  the  camp, 
where  they  atopped  to  regale  themselves.  Cyms, 
who  waa  watching  for  thia  opportunity,  rushed 
upon  them  unawares,  and  slew  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  with  ita  young  commander. 

Tamyris,  filled  irith  rage  and  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  son  and  the  defeat  of  her  troops,  now  took 
the  field  herself,  and  succeeded,  by  her  wily  ma- 
ncenvres,  in  drawing  the  army  of  Cyrus  into  an 
ambosh,  and  then  she  fell  npon  them  with  snch 
fury,  that,  though  he  had  200,000  men  of  battle. 


scarce  one  escaped.  She  afterwards  built  the  city 
of  Tamyris  not  far  tnm  the  Doran.  Brave  she 
was,  and  living  in  the  era  of  bloody  battles,  bar 
character  waa  the  reflex  of  her  ^e ;  yet  we  think 
her  agency  in  founding  the  ci^  vras  more  to  her 
credit  than  gaining  the  victory  in  war. 

TANAQUIL,  or  CABA  CECILIA, 
Wira  of  Tarqnin  the  Elder,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Tarquinia,  in  Etniria.  Her 
husband  waa  originally  a  oitiien  of  the  same  place, 
and  called  Lncomon  Damaratus.  Bnt  Tanaqnil, 
who  was  skilled  in  auguiy,  and  fbreaaw  the  fbtdre 
eminence  of  her  husband,  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
Bome,  where  he  changed  hia  name  to  Luoios  Tar- 
quiniuB.  Here  he  waa  chosen  king,  B.  C.  616. 
He  waa  assaaunated  B.  C.  577 ;  bnt  Tanaqnil,  by 
keeping  the  event  secret,  adopted  meaaurea  for 
seearing  the  ancceasion  of  her  aon-in-taw.  Serving 
Tullius.  She  was  a  woman  of  such  liberality  and 
powers  of  mind,  that  the  Romans  prteerved  her 
girdle  with  great  veneration. 

TARPEIA, 
A  TiBTAL  virgin,  daughter  of  Tarpeins,  gover- 
nor of  Borne  under  Bomulus.  When  the  Sabine* 
made  war  on  the  BomiuiB,  in  consequence  of  the 
tspe  of  the  Sabine  women  by  the  latter,  Tarpeia 
betrayed  the  citadel  of  Rome  to  the  enemy,  for 
which  service  she  requested  the  ornaments  the 
soldiers  wore  on  their  left  arm,  meaning  their  goM 
bracelets.  Pretending  to  misunderstand  her,  they 
threw  their  ahielda  at  her  aa  they  passed,  and  she 
was  crashed  beneath  their  wra^t.  From  her 
the  hill  waa  called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  from  whence 
trdtors  were  precipitated  by  the  Bomana. 

TABQUINIA, 
A  nACQHTER  of  TarquiniuB  Priscus,  who  mar- 
ried Servius  Tullius.  When  her  husband  was  mur- 
dered by  hia  Bon-in-Iaw,  Tarquinins  Superbus,  ahe 
privately  buried  his  body.  This  so  preyed  npon 
her  mind  that  she  died  the  following  night.  Some 
attribute  her  death,  however,  to  TnlUa,  wife  of 
young  Tarqnin. 
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TEGHMESSA, 

BAuoBnm  of  Teathns^  king  of  Vhrjpm,  wm 
taken  oaptiTe  by  Aj^x,  th«  oelebrated  Greek  hero, 
bj  whom  she  had  a  son,  Erysaoes.  She  prerented 
^ax  from  killing  himself.  ' 

TELESILLA, 

A  xoBLB  poetess  of  Argos,  who  b«ng  advised 
hj  the  oraele,  which  she  had  consulted  respecting 
her  health,  to  the  stndy  of  the  mnses,  soon  at* 
tained  such  excellence,  as  to  animate  bj  her  poe- 
try the  ArgiTe  women  to  repel,  nnder  her  com- 
mand, Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  and  afterwards 
king  Demaratos,  from  the  siege  of  Pamphiliacnm, 
with  great  loss. 

TEBENTIA, 

Wdw  of  Cicero.  She  became  the  mother  of  M. 
Cicero,  and  of  TuUia.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  on 
acooimt  of  her  temper,  he  said,  to  marry  his  yonng, 
beantifiil,  and  wealthy  ward,  Pnblilia.  But  the 
eircipnstance  that  Cicero  was  then  deeply  in  debt, 
and  wanted  the  fortune  of  his  ward,  explains  his 
motires.  He  was  in  his  sixty-first  year,  when  he 
committed  this  great  wrong,  and  as  he  had  been 
married  thirty  years  to  Terentia,  if  her  temper 
had  been  so  rery  troublesome,  he  would,  proba- 
bly, hare  parted  with  her  before.  The  transaction 
left  a  stain  upon  his  priTate  character  which  no 
apologist  has  been  able  to  efface. 

Terentia,  after  her  diTorce,  married  Sallust, 
Cicero's  enemy,  and  he  dying,  she  then  married 
Messala  Corrinus.  She  liye4  to  her  one  hundred 
and  third,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  one  hundred  and 
seventeenth  year.  She  seems  to  hare  been  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  intelligence. 

THAIS, 

A  OBLSBRATKD  oourtcxan  of  Corinth,  mistress 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  persuaded  him  to  set 
Persepolis  on  fire,  in  revenge  for  the  ii^Juries 
Xerxes  had  inflicted  on  her  native  city ;  and  who 
incited  the  conqueror,  when  intoxicated,  to  throw 
the  first  torch  himself.  She  afterwards  became 
the  mistress  and  finally  the  wife  of  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt  Menander  celebrated  her  charms,  on 
which  account  she  is  called  Menandrea. 

THALESTBIS, 

A  QUVBN  of  the  Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  women,  came  thirty-five  days'  jour- 
ney to  meet  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  to 
raise  children  by  a  man  whose  fame  was  so  great, 
and  courage  so  uncommon.  The  story  is,  doubt- 
less, as  fabulous  as  that  a  nation  of  Amazons  ever 
lired. 

THEANO 

Was  wife  of  Metapontus,  king  of  Icaria.  She 
was  childless,  and  as  her  husband  was  very  de- 
sirous of  offspring,  she  obtained  some  children, 
which  she  made  her  husband  believe  were  her 
own.  She  afterwards  became  a  mother,  and  to 
prevent  the  suppositious  children  firom  inheriting 
the  kingdom,  she  persuaded  hers  to  kill  them 


while  hunting.    In  the  struggle  her  own  children 
were  slain,  and  Theano  died  of  grief. 

There  were  two  other  women  of  the  same  name ; 
Theano  Locrends,  a  native  of  Locri,  sumamed 
MeUca,  from  the  melody  of  her  songs  and  lyric 
poems ;  the  second  was  a  poetess  of  Crete,  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras. 

THESSALONICE, 

Bauohtxe  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Maeedon,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  married  Cassander, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  bore  him  three 
sons,  Philip  IV.,  Antipater,  and  Alexander  V. 
She  was  murdered  by  her  son  Antipater,  because 
she  &voured  liis  broUier  Alexander's  claim  to  the 
throne,  although  she  entreated  him  by  the  memory 
of  her  maternal  care  of  him  to  spare  her,  but  in  vain. 

THISBE, 

A  BiAUTiTUL  Babylonian  maiden,  whose  un- 
happy love  for  Pyramus  has  rendered  her  immor- 
tal. The  parents  of  the  lovers  opposing  their 
union,  they  were  able  to  converse  only  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall  which  separated  their  parents' 
houses.  They  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at 
the  tomb  of  Ninus  without  the  city.  Thisbe  came 
first,  and  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  lioness, 
she  fled  to  a  neighbouring  thicket,  dropping  her 
mantle  in  her  flight,  which  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  animal.  Pyramus  coming  just  in  time  to  see 
the  torn  mantle  and  the  lioness  in  the  distance, 
concluded  that  Thisbe  had  been  devoured  by  the 
wild  beast.  In  his  despair  he  killed  himself  with 
his  sword.  When  Thisbe  emerged  from  her  hiding- 
place,  and  found  Pyramus  lying  dead,  she  stabbed 
herself  with  the  same  weapon.  They  were  buried 
together. 

THTMELE, 

A  MUSICAL  composer  and  poetess,  mentioned  by 
Martial,  and  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  into  the  scene  a  kind  of  dance,  called 
by  the  Greeks,  from  this  circumstance,  ThaneUnot, 
From  Thymele  also,  an  altar,  used  in  the  ancient 
theatres,  is  supposed  to  haye  taken  its  name. 

TIMOCLEA, 

A  Thbban  lady,  sister  to  Theagenes,  who  was 
killed  at  Cheronsa,  B.  C.  874.  One  of  Alexan- 
der's soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after  which  she 
led  him  to  a  well,  and  pretending  to  show  him 
immense  treasures  concealed  there,  she  pushed 
him  into  it.  Alexander  commended  her,  and  for^ 
bade  his  soldiers  to  hurt  the  Theban  women. 

TIMGBA, 

WiFB  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  was  seduced  by 
Aloibiades.  Her  son  Leotychides  was  consequently 
refused  the  throne,  though  Agis,  ofi  his  death-bed, 
declared  him  legitimate. 

TBOSINE, 

WiTB  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who,  upon 
her  husband's  being  conquered  by  Pompey,  was 
compelled  to  grace  his  entrance  into  Borne,  B.  C. 
about  70. 
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TULLIA, 

A  DAUOHTSB  of  Sorvius  Tulliua,  king  of  Rome, 
married  Tarquinius  SuperbuB,  after  she  had  mui^ 
dered  her  first  husband,  Arunz ;  and  consented  to 
see  TulIiuB  assassinated,  that  she  might  be  raised 
to  the  throne.  She  is  said  to  have  ordered  her 
chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
fi&iher,  which  had  been  thrown  all  bloody  into  one 
of  the  streets.  She  was  afterwards  banished  flrom 
Rome,  with  her  husband.  Tarquinius  Superbus 
had  been  before  married  to  TuUia's  sister,  whom 
he  murdered,  in  order  to  marry  Tullia. 

TULLIA,   or  TULLIOLA, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  Cicoro,  and  Terentia,  his  wife. 
She  married  Gains  Piso,  and  afterwards  Furius 
Grassippus,  and  lastly  P.  Gom.  Dolabella.  Dola- 
bella  was  turbulent,  and  the  cause  of  much  grief 
to  Tullia,  and  her  father,  by  whom  she  was  ten- 
derly beloTed.  Tullia  died  in  childbed,  about 
B.  G.  44,  soon  after  her  divoroe  from  Dolabella. 
She  was  about  thirty>two  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  admirable 
woman.  She  was  most  affectionately  devoted  to 
her  father ;  and  to  the  usual  graces  of  her  sex 
having  added  the  more  solid  accomplishments  of 
knowledge  and  literature,  was  qualified  to  be  the 
companion  as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age ;  and 
she  was  justly  esteemed  not  only  one  of  the  best, 
but  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  women.  Gice- 
ro's  affliction  at  her  death  was  so  great,  though 
philosophers  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
comfort  him,  that  he  withdrew  for  some  time  from 
all  society,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing 
and  reading,  especially  all  the  works  he  could 
meet  with  on  the  necessity  of  moderating  grief. 

TYMIGHA, 

A  Lacbdamokian  lady,  consort  of  Myllias,  a 
native  of  Grotona.  Jamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, places  her  at  the  head  of  his  list,  as  the 
most  celebrated  female  philosopher  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school.  When  Tymicha  and  her  husband 
were  carried  as  prisoners  before  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.  G.  880,  he  made  them  both 
very  advantageous  offers,  if  they  would  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  Pythagorean  sciencse;  but  they  re- 
jected them  all  with  scorn  and  detestation.  The 
tyrant  not  succeeding  with  the  husband,  took  the 
wife  apart,  not  doubting,  from  her  situation  at  the 
time,  that  the  threat  of  torture  would  make  her 
divulge  tke  secret ;  but  she  instantly  bit  off  her 
tongue,  and  sp^t  it  in  the  tyrant's  face,  to  show 
him  that  no  pain  could  make  her  violate  her  pledge 
of  secresy. 
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V. 

VASHTI, 

Thb  beautiful  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  (or  Artazerzes,) 
king  of  Persia,  gained  her  celebrity  by  disobeying 
her  husband.  Ahasuerus,  who  was  then  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  the  world,  reigning  over  a 


kingdom  stretching  from  "India  to  Ethiopia," 
gave  a  great  feast  to  the  governors  of  his  provinces, 
his  courtiers,  and  the  people  who^  were  at  his  pa- 
lace of  Shushan.  This  feast  lasted  seven  days, 
and  every  man  drank  irine  "according  to  his 
pleasure,''  which  means  they  were  very  gay,  at 
least.  Queen  Vashti  also  gave  a  feast,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  women  of  her  household.  On 
the  seventh  day,  "when  the  king's  heart  was 
merry  with  wine,"  he  commanded  Vashti  to  be 
brought  before  him  with  the  crown-royal  on  her 
head,  "to  show  the  people  and  the  princes  her 
beauty." 

She  refused  to  come.  The  sacred  historian  does 
not  inform  us  why  she  refused ;  the  presumption 
is,  that  the  thing  was  unprecedented,  and  she  con- 
sidered it,  as  it  was,  an  outrage  of  her  modesty 
to  show  her  face  to  these  drunken  men.  Her 
courage  must  have  been  great  as  her  beauty,  thus 
to  have  braved  the  displeasure  of  her  royal  and 
drunken  husband. 

In  his  wrath  the  king  instantly  referred  the 
matter  to  his  "  wise  men,"  who  "  knew  law  and 
judgment ;"  for  since  the  days  of  Gyrus  the  Great, 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  had  been,  ostensibly,  gov- 
erned by  established  laws.  But  it  appears  there 
was  no  law  which  reached  Vashti's  case ;  so  the 
king  was  advised  to  repudiate  his  wife  by  a  royal 
decree,  unjust  because  retrospective,  and  issued 
expressly  for  her  conjugal  disobedience.  The 
speech  of  Memucar,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  council,  is  curious,  as  showing  the  reasons 
which  have,  usually,  (in  all  countries  more  or 
less,)  influenced  mep  in  making  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  women,  namely — what  man  requires 
of  the  sex  for  his  own  pleasure  and  convenience , 
not  that  which  would  be  just  towards  woman,  and 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  See  chap.  i.  of  the 
Book  of  Esther.  What  became  of  Vashti  after  she 
was  repudiated  is  not  known.  These  events  oc- 
curred B.  G.  619. 

VIPSANIA, 

Dauqhteb  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  celebrated 
Roman  general,  and  mother  of  Drusus.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  Agrippa's  daughters  who  died  a 
natural  death.  She  married  Tiberius,  emperor 
of  Rome,  when  he  was  a  private  man.  He  repu- 
diated her,  and  she  then  married  Asinius  Gallus. 

VIRGINIA,  ' 

Dauohtbb  of  Virginius,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and 
betrothed  to  loilius,  was  seen  by  Appius  Glaudius, 
a  Roman  decemvir,  as  she  was  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  school.  Gaptivated  by  her  beauty, 
he  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  her.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  determination,  he  suborned  an 
abandoned  favourite  to  claim  her  as  the  daughter 
of  one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  been  placed  for  a 
temporary  period  under  the  care  of  Virginius. 
Though  eridence  was  brought  that  this  story  was 
a  fabrication,  yet  Appius  Glaudius,  who  himself 
filled  the  office  of  judge  upon  this  occasion,  de- 
creed the  young  Virginia  to  be  the  property  of  his 
tool.  Virginius,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  his  child,  drew  her  aside 
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fVom  the  mretchea  who  aurronnded  her,  uid 
plunged  a  knife  into  her  boBom,  while  the  was 
clinging  aroond  his  neoh. 

The  soldiers  and  people,  incensed  against  the 
cause  of  this  sanguinary  catastrophe,  instantly 
dragged  Claudius  from  the  seat  of  justice,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  the  decemviral  power,  B.  C.  450. 

The  popular  tragedy  of  "  Yirginius,"  written  by 
J.  Sheridan  Knowles,  is  a  yvrid  portraiture  of  these 
events. 

VOLUMNIA, 

A  BoMAN  matron,  and  mother  of  Coriolanus. 
When  her  son,  incensed  at  his  banishment  fh)m 
Rome,  was  marching  against  it  with  the  Volsci, 
she  went  out  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  VirgUia,  and  many  other  Roman  matrons, 
and  by  her  entreaties  and  persuasions  induced  him 
to  withdraw  his  army,  though  that  step  was  fatal 
to  his  own  life.  To  show  their  respect  for  the 
patriotism  of  Volumnia,  the  Romans  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Female  Fortune.     She  liyed  B.  C.  488. 

In  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  the  cha- 
racter of  Yolumnia  is  exquisitely  portrayed,  and 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  far  higher  order  of  moral 
doTelopement  than  that  of  her  distinguished  son. 
She  was  forgiving,  self-sacrificing,  patriotic :  he, 
proud,  selfish,  revengeful.  Her  noble  mind  sub- 
dued his  stubborn  will  because,  with  womanly  for- 
titude and  fidelity,  she  firmly  but  lovingly  upheld 


the  right,  and  thus  prevented  the  wrong  he  would 
have  done.  His  physical  strength  was  shown  to 
be  weakness  when  contrasted  with  the  power  of 
truth  which  sustained  her  gentle  spirit  Thus 
will  moral  suasion  and  the  faith  of  love  finally  tri- 
umph over  physical  strength  and  mental  power. 

XANTIPPE, 

Win  of  Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher, 
was  remarkable  for  the  moroseness  and  violence 
of  her  temper.  It  is  said  that  Socrates  was  aware 
of  her  character,  and  married  her  to  exercise  his 
patience.  She,  however,  loved  her  husband,  and 
mourned  his  death,  which  took  place  about  898 
B.  C,  with  th4  deepest  grief.  If  we  take  into  the 
account  this  true  love  she  felt  for  her  husband, 
and  consider  what  she  must  have  suffered  while 
he  was  passing  his  evenings  in  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  Aspasia,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  at  her  discontent  If  his  wife  loved  him, 
it  must  have  been  for  his  mind,  as  he  was  not  en- 
dowed with  attractions  that  win  the  eye  and  fancy 
of  a  woman ;  and  thus  loving  him,  she  must  have 
keenly  felt  the  discord  between  the  wisdom  of  his 
teachings  and  the  foolishness  of  his  conduct. 
That  he  acknowledged  her  influence  over  him  was 
good,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  her  true  devotion  to 
him ;  had  he  been  as  true  to  her,  he  would  have 
been  a  wiser  and  a  better  man ;  and  she,  no  doubt, 
a  much  milder  as  well  as  a  happier  woman. . 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SECOND  ERA. 
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In  this  Era  we  include  the  fifteen  hundred  years  following  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  Had 
an  angel  been  gifted  witli  power  to  look  over  the  whole  inhabited  globe  on  the  opening  of  the 
eventful  year  4004  of  the  old  era,  what  would  have  appeared  1  Everywhere  the  spectacle  of 
demoralization,  despair,  and  death.  Rome,  representing  the  Gentile  world,  had  trodden  down  witii 
iron  heel  alike  the  civilized  Greek  and  barbarian  Goth,  into  a  passive  state  called  peace  I  The 
temple  of  Janus  was  shut;  but  the  flood-gates  of  sin  were  opened  wide  as  those  of  death ;  and  from 
the  corrupt  hearts  of  wicked  men  such  foul  streams  were  poured  forth  as  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  raca  The  moral  power  of  woman  was  nea|-ly  lost ;  the  last  struggle  of  her  spirit  to  retain  its 
Jove  of  the  Good, — that  inner  wisdom  with  which  she  had  been  gifted  for  the  special  purpose  of 
moulding  the  souls  of  the  young  to  her  standard, — seemed  fast  approaching.  Patriotism,  the  holiest 
emotion  of  the  pagan  mind,  the  proudest  virtue  of  the  Roman  people,  which  had  given  such  won- 
derful power  to  the  men  and  women  of  that  regal  nation  —  patriotism  had  hardly  a  votary  in  the 
Eternal  City.     . 

The  Jews,  the  chosen  people  of  Crod,  had  also  touched  the  lowest  point  of  national  degradation — 
subjection  to  a  foreign  power.  Their  religion  had  lost  its  life-giving  faith,  and  become  a  matter  of 
dead  forms  or  vain  pretences,  used  by  the  priests  for  their  own  profit,  and  to  foster  their  own  pride. 
Everywhere  sins  and  crimes  filled  the  world.  There  was  no  faith  in  God ;  no  hope  in  man ;  no  trust 
in  woman.  The  selfish  passions  were  predominant;  the  evil,  animal  nature,  triumphed;  love  had 
become  lust;  and  the  true  idea  of  marriage,  the  hallowed  union  of  one' man  with  one  woman,  faith- 
ful to  each  other  through  life,  was  treated  as  an  idle  jest,  a  mockery  of  words  never  intended  to  be 
made  true.  That  this  degradation  of  woman,  through  the  practice  of  polygamy  or  by  the  licentious- 
ness an  easy  mode  of  divorce  bad  made  common,  was  the  real  source  of  the  uoiversal  corruptions 
of  society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  last  of  God's  inspired  messengers,  the  fervent  Malachi,  thus 
reproves  the  Jewish  men,  and  denounces  their  sin ;  adding  this  emphatic  declaration : — 

**  Therefore  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  with  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
For  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  saith  that  he  bateth  putting  away." 

Yet  not  only  in  Rome  and  throughout  the  Grentile  world  was  this  licentiousness  become  the  rule 
and  fashion  of  society,  but  even  in  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  king  Herod  lived  openly  with  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  and  the  people  were  not  troubled  by  the  shame  or  the  sin. 

If  the  angel,  whom  we  have  imagined  as  regarding  the  awful  condition  of  humanity,  had  looked 
around  for  some  barrier  to  stay  this  torrent  of  iniquity,  would  he  have  found  it  in  the  nature  of  man  ? 
No — there  was  none  who  had  fiiith  for  the  office;  not  even  Zacharias,.-when  Grabriel  appeared  to 
him  and  announced  the  birth  of  John,  would  believe  the  heavenly  messenger. 

Man's  power  to  sustain  the  Grood  and  the  True  being  wholly  overborne,  woman  was  called  to  the 
ministvy  of  salvation.  That  her  nature  was  of  a  purer  essence,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  things 
of  heaven  than  man's  was,  we  have  shown,  conclusively  as  we  think,  in  the  General  Preface  and  in 
the  Biographies  of  the  women^f  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  Son  of  God,  inherited  his  human  nature  entirely  from  his  mother,  can  hardly  be  too  often  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  Christians.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  the  human  agent,  through  whose  motherly 
minist;ry  the  divine  Saviour  was  nurtured  and  instructed  in  his  human  relations  and  duties.  Women 
were  the  first  believers  in  Christ;  the  first  to  whom  he  revealed  his  spiritual  mission;  the  first  to 
hail  his  resurrection  from  the  tomb.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  none  of  the  apostles  sau>  the  angels 
at  the  sepulchre ;  to  the  women  only  these  heavenly  messengers  revealed  themselves ;  as  though 
the  veil  of  &  more  earthly  nature  darkened  the  vision  even  of  those  men  chosen  by  the  Saviour  to 
be  his  especial  friends  and  disciples.  But  why,  if  women  were  thus  good,  and  gifted,  and  faithful, 
why  was  not  the  public  ministry  of  the  gospel  committed  to  them  ? 

We  have,  in  the  general  pre&ce,  shown  the  reasons  why  the  government  of  the  world  and  tlie 

administration  of  the  ritual  laws  were  confided  to  men  rather  than  to  women.    The  same  reasons 

apply  to  the  apostleship  and  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.   Where  both  sexes  were  to  be  instructed 

and  reformed,  it  was  necessary  each  should  have  its  distinct  sphere  of  duty ;  men  were  sent  forth. 
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to  preach  the  word  and  Grgmize  the  church ;  women  were  to  keep  their  homes  sacred  as  the  bouse 
of  God,  and  instruct  their  children  in  the  true  fiiith.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  eex 
were  thus  made  to  contribute  their  best  energfies  to  the  advancement  of  the  truth.  Yet  throughout 
the  whole  life  of  the  blessed  Redeemer — from  his  manger-cradle  to  his  blood-stained  cross,  we  trace 
the  predominant  sympathy  of  his  nature  with  that  of  woman.  We  trace  this  in  his  example  and 
precepts,  which  were  in  unison  with  her  character;  in  his  tender  love  of  children ;  in  the  sternness 
with  which  he  rebuked  the  licentious  spirit  of  man  in  regard  to  the  law  of  divorce.  When  the 
Pharisees  told  him  what  Moses  had  permit^ — 

^  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  For  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  he  wrote  you  this  precept. 

^  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made  them  male  and  female. 

**  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife. 

"  And  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh :  so  then  they  are  no  more  twain  but  one  flesh. 

**  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,^et  not  man  put  asunder.*' 

Thus  was  the  true  idea  of  marriage  restored ;  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  will 
be  till  the  end  of  the  world,  the  keystone  in  the  temple  of  social  improvement,  and  true  civilization. 
Wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  and  believed,  polygamy  is  annihilated.  What  no  law  or  power 
of  man  could  have  done,  the  law  of  God,  r&«ffinned  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  baptized  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  hearts  of  regenerated  men,  efiected.  Then  the  Christian  wife  took  the  Eden  seat 
beside  her  husband ;  his  soul's  companion,  his  best  earthly  friend.  And  soon  she  was  recognised 
and  acknowledged  as  ^  the  glory  of  the  man."  How  beautiful  are  the  glimpses  we  gain  of  the 
,  feminine  character  as  developed  under  the  first  influences  of  the  preached  Gospel !  Besides  the 
host  of  female  friends  whom  St.  Paul  names  with  warm  afieetion  and  approval,  there  was  the 
'*  honourable  women"  who  waited  on  h\h  ministry;  and  Priscilla  who  was  always  an  helper;  and  the 
**  elect  lady  and  her  children,"  to  whom  the  gentle,  pure-minded  St.  John  wrote  his  epistle  of  love 
and  faith. 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  this  blessed  Gospel,  which  seems  to  have  been  revealed  purposely  for  the 
help  of  woman,  was  not  like  the  Jewish  dispensation,  to  be  confined  to  one  people !  No :  it  was  to 
be  preached  throughout  the  worid,  and  to  every  creature.  Wherever  this  Gospel  was  made  known, 
women  were  found  ready  to  receive  it  Queens  became  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  true  Church, 
•nd  lovely  maidens  martyrs  for  its  truth.  The  empress  Helena  has  been  widely  celebrated  for  her 
agency  in  introducing  Christianity  into  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  not  be  as  well  known  that  many 
queens  and  princesses  have  the  glory  of  converting  their  husbands  to  the  true  faith,  and  thus  securing 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  France,  England,  Hungary,  Spain,  Poland,  and  Russia.  In  truth,  it 
was  the  influence  of  women  that  changed  the  worship  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity.  No  wonder  these  honourable  ladies  were  zealous  ih  the  cause  of  the  religion  which 
gave  their  sex  protection  in  this  life  and  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
zeal  with  which  women — one-half  of  the  human  race — sustained  the  faith  and  labours  of  the  apos- 
tles and  first  missionaries,  was  one  of  the  greatest  human  elements  of  their  success.  Could  this 
simple  teaching  and  believing  have  gone  on  unhindered,  the  whole  world  would  long  ago  have 
received  the  Gospel.  But  truth  was  perverted  by  selfish  men;  monachism  established;  and  the 
woman'^  soul,  again  consigned  to  ignorance,  was  bowed  to  the  servile  office  of  ministering  to  the 
passions  and  lusts  of  men. 

Then  came  the  deification  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  a  worship,  though  false  to  the  word  of  G^,  yet 
of  salutary  influence  over  the  robbers  and  tyrants  who  then  ruled  the  world.  Next,  chivalry  was 
instituted,  partly  from  the  religious  sentiment  towards  woman  tUe  worship  of  the  Virgin  had 
awakened,  and  partly  from  the  necessities  of  worldly  men.  But  religious  sentiment,  as  a  barrier 
against  vice,  has  never  been  sufficiently  strong  to  control,  though  it  may  for  a  time  check,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  sin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  every  light  of  hope  was  fading  or  extin* 
guished.  The  Christian  world — so  called — was  one  wide  theatre  of  wars,  rapine,  and  superstition. 
France,  beautiful  France,  was  the  focus  of  anarchy  and  misery  such  as  the  world  had  not  witnessed 
since  the  Roman  empire  was  overthrown.  The  British,  brave  but  brutal  soldiers,  seemed  about  to 
trample  the  sacred  oriflamme  of  St  Louis  in  the  dust  Charles  VIL  was  a  king  without  a  country — 
all  he  possessed  was  a  few  provinces  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  even  these  seemed  likely  to  be  soon 
wrested  from  him.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  strength  of  the  warriore  was  overborne,  the  arm 
ef  a  simple  country  maiden  interposed,  and  was  the  cause  of  beating  back  the  haughty  foe  to  the 
limits  of  his  own  island  home,  there  to  learn  that  colonization,  not  conquest,  was  to  make  his  glory. 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  the  most  marvellous  person,  of  either  sex,  who  lived  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles  to  the  end  of  the  Era  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 
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PROM  THE  BIRTH  OP  JESUS  CHRIST  TO  THE  YEAR  1500. 


A. 

ABASSA, 

A  8I0TEB  of  Haroiu  al  Baschid,  caliph  of  the 
Saracens,  A.  D'.  786,  was  so  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, that  the  caliph  often  lamented  he  was  her 
brother,  thinking  no  other  husband  could  be  found 
worthy  of  her.  To  sanction,  howcTer,  a  wish  he 
had  of  couTersing  at  the  same  time  with  the  two 
most  enlightened  people  he  knew,  he  married  her 
to  his  Tizier  Giafar,  the  Barmecide,  on  condition 
that  Giafar  should  not  regard  her  as  his  wife. 
Giafar,  not  obeying  this  iijjunction,  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  enraged  caliph,  and  Abassa 
was  dismissed  from  his  court.  She  wandered 
about,  sometimes  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretch- 
edness, reciting  her  own  story  in  song,  and  there 
are  still  extant  some  Arabic  rerses  composed  by 
her,  which  celebrate  her  misfortunes.  In  the  di- 
Tan  entitled  Juba,  Abassa's  genius  for  poetry  is 
mentioned ;  and  a  specimen  of  her  composition, 
in  six  Arabic  lines,  addressed  to  Giafar,  her  hus- 
band, whose  society  she  was  restricted  by  her  bro- 
ther f^om  enjoying,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  writ- 
ten by  Ben  Abon  Haydah.  She  left  two  children, 
twins,  whom  Giafar,  before  his  death,  had  sent 
prirately  to  Mecca  to  be  educated. 

ABELLA, 

A  VXMALB  writer  bom  at  Salerno,  in  Italy,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  YI.  of  France,  in  1380.  She 
wrote  seyeral  works  on  medicine;  and,  among 
others,  a  treatise  De  tUra  biU,  which  was  very 
highly  esteemed. 

ADELAIDE, 

Daughtbb  of  Rodolphus,  king  of  Burgundy, 
married  Lotharius  11.,  king  of  Italy,  and  after  his 
death,  Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany.  Her  charac- 
ter was  exemplary,  and  she  always  exerted  her 
influtoce  for  the  good  of  her  subjects.  She  died 
in  099,  aged  sixty-nine. 

ADELAIDE, 

WiTB  of  Louis  n.  of  France,  was  mother  of 
Charles  III.,  sumamed  the  Simple,  who  was  king 
in  598. 


ADELAIDE 

Or  Saroy,  daughter  of  Humbert,  count  of  Mau- 
rienne,  was  queen  to  Louis  YI.  of  France,  and 
mother  of  seyen  sons  and  a  daughter.  After  the 
king's  death,  she  married  Matthew  of  Montmo- 
renci,  and  died  1154. 

ADELAIDE, 

Wm  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Saxony,  conspired 
with  Lewis,  marquis  of  Thuringia,  against  her 
husband's  life,  and  married  the  murderer  in  1055. 

ADELICIA, 

Or  LouTain,  sumamed  **  The  fair  Maid  of  Bra- 
bant," was  the  second  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  descended  from  the  imperial  Gar- 
loTingian  line,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  profi- 
ciency in  all  feminine  acquirements.  She  was 
Tcry  beautiful,  and  wise  in  conforming  to  the 
tastes  of  the  king,  and  in  affording  all  possible 
encouragement  to  literature  and  the  polite  arts. 
Henry's  death  happened  in  1135,  and  three  years 
afterwards  Adelicia  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  William  de  Albini,  who  seems  to  haye  been 
**  the  husband  of  her  choice,"  by  whom  she  had 
several  children.  She  died  libout  1151.  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  the  victim  queens 
of  Henry  VIII.,  were  her  lineal  descendants. 

AFRA, 

A  MABTTB  ia  Crete,  during  the  Dioclesian  per- 
secution, which  commenced  A.  D.  808.  She  was 
a  pagan  and  a  courtezan,  but  she  no  sooner  heard 
the  Gospel' preached  than  she  confessed  her  sins 
and  was  baptized.  Her  former  lovers,  enraged  at 
this  change,  denounced  her  as  a  Christian.  She 
was  examined,  avowed  her  faith  with  fimmess,  and 
was  burnt.  Her  mother  and  three  servants,  who 
had  shared  her  crimes  and  repentance,  were  ar- 
rested, as  they  watched  by  her  tomb,  and  suffered 
the  same  fate. 

AGATHA, 

A  SiciLiAH  lady,  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty 
and  talents.  Quintius,  governor  of  Sicily,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  made  many  vain  attempts  on 
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her  Tirtne.  When  he  found  Agatha  infleiible,  Ms 
desire  ehuiged  into  TeseDtment,  and  discoTenDg 
that  she  was  a  Christian,  he  determined  to  gratify 
his  rerenge.  He  ordered  her  to  be  scourged,  bnmt 
with  red-hot  irons,  and  torn  with  sharp  hooks. 
Haling  borne  these  tormenla  With  admirable  forti- 
tude, she  was  laid,  naked  on  live  coaIb  mingled 
with  gUM,  and  )>»□£  earned  back  to  prison,  she 
e»pir«d  there,  in  251. 

AGNES,  St. 
A  Cbkistus  martjr  at  Rome  in  the  Diooleeian 
pereecntion,  whose  bloody  edicts  appeared  in 
Harcb,  A.  D.  SOS,  waa  onlj  thirteen  at  the  tJme  of 
her  gloriona  death.  Her  riches  and  beauty  ei- 
cited  DUU17  of  the  young  noblemen  of  Rome  to 
seek  her  in  marriage  1  but  Agnes  answered  them 
all,  that  she  had  eonseorated  herself  to  a  heaTenly 
Bpeose.  Her  suitors  accnsed  her  to  the  goTemer 
as  a  Chrigtian,  not  doubting  that  threats  and  tor- 
ments would  overcome  her  resolution.  The  judge 
at  first  employed  the  mildest  persuadons  and  most 
ioTiting  promises,  to  which  Agnes  paid  no  atten- 
tion; be  tben  displayed  before  her  the  iDStmments 
of  torture,  with  threats  of  immediate  eiecntion, 
and  dragged  her  before  idols,  to  which  she  wu 
conunanded  to  sacrifice ;  but  Agnes  moxed  her 
hand  only  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  go- 
Tomor,  highly  exasperated,  ordered  her  to  be  im- 
mediately beheaded ;  and  Agnes  went  cheerfuUy 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Her  body  was  buried 
at  a  small  distance  from  Rome,  near  the  Ifonietan 
road.  A  church  was  built  on  the  spot  in  the  time 
of  CoQslantine  the  Great. 


AG 

ceeded  his  &ther  in  the  goTemment.  But  in  1188 
a  prinee  of  the  same  family,  Andronicus,  deposed 
and  murdered  Alexis,  forced  Agnes  to  marry  him. 
and  ascended  the  throne.  In  11S6  Andronicus 
was  deposed  and  killed.  Bnng  thus  left  a  seooiid 
time  a  widow,  before  she  was  uxteen,  Agnes  eonghl 
for  a  protector  among  the  Greek  nobilify,  and  her 
choice  Ml  on  Theodore  Brsjtaa,  who  defended  her 
cause  so  well,  that  when  the  crusaders  took  Con- 
stantinople, they  gaTB  him  the  city  of  Napoli,  and 
that  of  Adilanople,  his  country,  and  of  Didymo- 
ticos.  He  soon  after  married  Agnes,  and  the  rest 
of  her  life,  so  stormy  in  its  commencement,  was 
passed  Tery  tranquilly. 


AGNES, 
Wira  of  Andrew  III.,  king  of  Hungary,  1 


sthe 


daughter  of  Albert,  emper«r  of  Germany.  She 
distinguished  herself  by  her  address  and  political 
abilities ;  but  appears  to  have  had  more  Machia- 
Tellian  policy  than  true  greatness  of  mind.  After 
Uie  death  of  her  father,  she  resided  in  Switiei^ 
land,  where  her  finesse  was  of  great  serrice  to  her  ' 
brother,  Albert  II.,  with  whom  the  Swiss  were  at  ' 
war.     She  died  in  1S64.  I 

AGNES   DB   MERANEA,  { 

DAuaHTiB  of  the  dnke  de  Merania,  married 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  after  he  was  di- 
Torood  by  his  bishops  from  his  wifte  Ingeborge, 
sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  Pope  declared 
this  second  marriage  null,  and  placed  France  un- 
der an  interdict  till  Philip  should  take  back  Inge- 
borge. Philip  was  at  length  obliged  to  do  this, 
and  Agnea  died  of  grief  the  same  year,  1201, 'at 
Foissy.  Her  two  children  were  declared  legiti- 
mate by  the  Pope. 

AGNES 
Or  Fr«nca,  the  only  child  that  Louis  VII.,  of 
France,  had  by  his  third  wife,  Alix  de  Champagne, 
was  sent  before  she  was  ten  years  old  to  marry 
Cesar  Aleiis,  the  young  son  of  Emmanuel  Com- 
nenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  marri^e 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  1179,  and  the 
next  year  Alexis,  though  then  only  thirteen,  sue- 


A0NE9   SOKEL, 

A  HATin  of  Fromenteau,  in  Lorraine,  was  maid 
of  honour  to  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  sister-in-law  of 
the  queen  of  Charles  Tll.  of  France.  The  Idng 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  at  last  abandoned 
the  cares  of  government  for  her  sociefy.  But 
Agnes  roused  him  from  enerrating  repose  to  deeds 
of  glory,  and  induced  him  to  attack  the  EoglUh, 
who  were  ravaging  France.  She  m^ntained  her 
influence  over  him  till  her  death,  1460,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine.  Some  have  falsely  reported  that 
she  was  poisoned  by  the  orders  of  the  dauphin, 
Louis  XI.  From  her  beauty,  she  was  called  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  and  she  possessed  great  mental 
powers.  She  bore  three  daughters  to  Cbarle* 
VII.,  who  were  openly  acknowledged  by  him. 

She  herself  relates,  that  an  astrologer,  whom 
she  had  prerionsly  instructed,  being  admitted  to 
her  presence,  said  before  Charles,  that  unless  the 
stars  were  deceivers,  she  had  inspired  a  lasting 
passion  in  a  great  monarch.  Turning  to  the  king, 
Agnes  said,  "  Sire,  suffer  ne  to  fulfil  my  destiny, 
to  retire  from  your  court  to  that  of  the  king  of 
England ;  Henry,  who  is  about  to  add  to  bis  son 
the  crown  yoo  relinquish,  is  doubtleBS  the  otgecl 
of  this  prediction."  The  severity  of  this  reproof 
effectually  rouged  Charles  t^m  his  indolence  and 


The  tomb  of  Agnes  was  strewed  with  fiowen  by 
the  poets  of  France.  Even  Louis,  when  he  eM*r 
to  the  throne,  was  far  from  treating  her  m^ory 
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with  durespeot  The  canons  of  LooheSi  from  a 
senile  desire  to  gratify  the  reigning  monarch,  had, 
notwithstanding  her  liberalities  to  their  church, 
proposed  to  destroy  her  mansolenm.  Louis  re- 
proached them  with  their  ingratitude,  ordered 
them  to  fulfil  all  her  iigunctions,  and  added  six 
thousand  liyres  to  the  charitable  donations  which 
she  had  originally  made. 

Francis  I.  honoured  and  cherished  her  memory. 
The  four  lines  made  on  her  by  that  prince,  are 
well  known : 

Gentille  Agnn !  plus  d'bonneur  lu  merice. 
La  caoaa  etaiic  de  France  reoouvrer, 
One  oe  que  pent  dam  an  cloitrc  ouvrer 
ClaiMe  Nonain.  on  bten  devote  bermite." 

AISHA, 

A  FOETBSS  of  Spain,  during  the  time  that  the 
Moots  had  possession  of  that  kingdom.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ahmedi,  and  her  poems 
and  orations  were  frequently  read  with  applause 
in  the  royal  academy  of  Corduba.  She  was  a  vir- 
tuous character,  lived  unmarried,  and  left  behind 
her  many  monuments  of  her  genius,  and  a  large 
and  well-selected  library.  She  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

ALDRUBE, 

CouKTBss  de  Bertinoro,  in  Italy,  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Frangipani,  is  celebrated,  by  the 
writers  of  her  time,  for  her  beauty,  magnificence, 
courtesy,  and  generosity.  She  was  left  a  widow 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  her  court  became  the 
resort  of  all  the  Italian  chivalry.  When  Ancona 
was  besieged  by  the  imperial  troops,  in  1172,  and 
was  reduced  to  extremity,  the  Anconians  appealed 
for  assistance  to  William  degli  Adelardi,  a  noble 
and  powerAil  citizen  of  Ferrara,  and  to  the  coun- 
tess de  Bertinoro,  who  immediately  hastened  to 
their  relief. 

The  combined  forces  reached  Ancona  at  the 
close  of  day,  and  encamped  on  a  height  which 
overlooked  the  tents  of  the  besiegers.  William 
then  assembled  the  forces,  and  having  harangued 
them,  Aldrude  rose,  and  addressed  the  soldiers  as 
follows : 

"Fortified  and  encouraged  by  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  I  have,  contraiy  to  the  customs  of  my 
sex,  determined  to  address  yon.  A  plain  exhorta- 
tion, destitute  of  precision  or  ornament,  should  it 
fail  to  flatter  the  ear,  may  yet  serve  to  rouse  the 
mind.  I  solemnly  swear  to  you,  that,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  no  views  of  interest,  no  dreams  of 
ambition,  have  impelled  me  to  succour  the  be- 
sieged. Since  the  death  of  my  husband,  I  have 
found  myself,  though  plunged  in  sorrow,  unre- 
sisted mistress  of  his  domains.  The  preservation 
of  my  numerous  possessions,  to  which  my  wishes 
are  limited,  affords  an  occupation  sufficiently  ar- 
duous for  my  sex  and  capacity.  But  the  perils 
which  encompass  the  wretehed  Anconians,  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  their  women,  justly  dreading 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  who,  governed 
by  brutal  rapacity,  spare  neither  sex  nor  age, 
have  animated  me  to  hasten  to  their  aid. 

**  To  relieve  a  people,  consumed  by  famine,  ex- 


hansted  by  resistance,  and  exposed  to  calamitiet, 
I  have  left  my  dominions,  and  come  hither  with 
my  son,  who,  though  still  a  child,  recalls  to  my 
remembrance  the  great  soul  of  his  father,  by 
whom  the  same  teal,  the  same  courage,  was  ever 
displayed  for  the  protection  of  the  oppressed. 
And  you,  warriors  of  Lombardy  and  Romagne, 
not  less  illustrious  for  fidelity  to  your  engage- 
mente  than  renowned  for  valour  in  the  field ;  you, 
whom  the  same  cause  has  brought  here,  to  obey 
£he  orders  and  emulate  the  example  of  William 
Adelardi,  who,  listening  only  to  his  generosity 
and  love  of  freedom,  has  scrupled  not  to  engage 
his  possessions,  his  friends,  and  his  vassals,  for 
the  deliverance  of  Ancona.  A  conduct  so  gene- 
rous, so  worthy  of  praise,  requires  no  comment ; 
beneath  our  sense  of  ito  magnanimity,  language 
fails.  It  is  by  those  only  who  are  truly  great,  that 
virtue  is  eAeemed  more  than  riches  or  honours, 
or  that  virtuous  actions  can  be  duly  appreciated. 
An  enterprise,  so  full  of  glory,  has  already  nearly 
succeeded ;  already  have  you  passed  through  the 
defiles  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  pitehed  your 
tents  in  the  hostile  countiy.  It  is  now  time  that 
the  seed  which  was  scattered,  should  bring  forth 
ite  Aruit;  it  is  time  to  make  trial  of  your  strength, 
and  of  that  valour  for  which  you  are  distinguished. 
Courage  is  relaxed  by  delay.  Let  the  dawn  of  day 
find  yon  under  arms,  that  the  sun  may  illumine 
the  victory  promised  by  the  Most  High  to  your 
pity  for  the  unfortunate." 

The  exhortation  of  the  cbuntess  was  received 
by  the  soldiery  with  unbounded  applause,  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  trumpeto  and  the  clashing  of 
arms!  The  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  so 
large  a  force,  retreated  during  the  night,  so  that 
the  assailants  had  no  opportunity  of  proving  their 
bravery. 

After  this  bloodless  victory,  the  combined  troops 
remained  encamped  near  Ancona,  till  it  was  no 
longer  endangered  by  the  vicinity  of  ite  enemies, 
and  till  an  abundant  supply  of  prorislons  was 
brought  into  the  city.  The  Anconians  came  out 
to  thank  their  gallant  deliverers,  to  whom  they 
offered  magnificent  presente. 

Aldrude,  with  her  army,  on  her  return  to  her 
dominions,  encountered  parties  of  the  retreating 
enemy,  whom  they  engaged  in  skirmishes,  in  all 
of  which  they  came  off  victorious.  The  time  of 
her  death  is  not  recorded. 

ALICE,. 

QuiXN  of  France,  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  was  the 
third  daughter  of  Thibaut  the  Great,  count  of 
Champagne.  The  princess  received  a  careful 
education  in  the  magnificent  court  of  her  father ; 
and  being  beautiful,  amiable,  intelligent,  and 
imaginative,  Louis  VII.,  on  the  death  of  his  se- 
cond wife,  in  1160,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  de- 
manded her  of  her  father.  To  cement  the  union 
more  strongly,  two  daughters  of  the  king  by  his 
first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  were  married  to 
the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  count.  In  1166,  she 
had  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  Louis,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  Augustus.  Beloved  by  her 
husband,  whose  ill-health  rendered  him  unequal 
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to  the  duties  of  his  station,  Alice  not  onlj  assisted 
htm  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but 
superintended  the  education  of  her  son. 

Louis  died  in  1180,  haying  appointed  Alice  to 
the  regency ;  but  Philip  Augustus  being  married 
to  Isabella  of  Hainault,  niece  to  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, this  nobleman  disputed  the  authority  of 
Alice.  Philip,  at  last,  sided  with  the  earl;  and 
his  mother,  with  her  brothers,  was  obliged  to 
leaye  the  court.  She  appealed  to  Henry  II.  (^ 
England,  who  was  delighted  to  assist  the  mother 
against  the  son,  as  Philip  was  constantly  inciting 
his  sons  to  acts  of  rebellion  against  him.  Philip 
marched  against  them ;  but  Henry,  unwilling  to 
giye  him  battle,  commenced  negotiations  with 
him,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  king  to  his 
mother  and  uncles.  Philip  also  agreed  to  pay  her 
a  sum  equal  to  five  shillings  and  ten  pence  Eng- 
lish per  day,  for  her  maintenance,  aifd  to  give  up 
her  dowry,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortified 
places. 

Alice  again  began  to  take  an  actiye  part  in  the 
gOYemment;  and  her  son  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  her  conduct,  that,  in  1190,  on  going  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  confided,  by  the  advice  of  his 
barons,  the  education  of  his  son,  and  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom,  to  Alice  and  her  brother,  the  car- 
dinal archbishop  of  Rheims.  During  the  absence 
of  the  king,  some  ecclesiastical  disturbances  hap- 
pened, which  were  carried  before  the  pope.  The 
prerogatiyo  of  Philip,  and  the  letters  of  Alice  to 
Rome  concerning  it,  were  full  of  force  and  gran- 
deur. She  remonstrated  upon  the  enormity  of 
taking  advantage  of  an  absence  caused  by  such  a 
motive ;  and  demanded  that  things  should  at  least 
be  left  in  the  same  situation,  till  the  return  of  her 
son.  By  this  firmness  she  obtained  her  point 
Philip  returned  in  1192,  and  history  takes  no 
other  notice  of  Alice  afterwards,  than  to  mention 
some  religious  houses  which  she  founded.  She 
died  at  Paris,  in  1205. 

ALICE 

Of  France,  second  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  and  of  Alice  of  Champagne,  was  betrothed, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
second  son  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  She  was 
taken  to  that  coimtry  to  learn  the  language,  where 
her  beauty  made  such  an  impression  that  Henry 
II.,  though  then  an  old  man,  became  one  of  her 
admirers.  He  placed  her  in  the  castie  of  Wood- 
stock, where  his  mistress,  the  celebrated  Rosa- 
mond Clifford,  had  been  murdered,  as  was  then 
reported,  by  his  jealous  wife,  Eleanor  of  Gruienne. 
Alice  is  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Rosamond ; 
at  any  rate,  Henry's  conduct  to  her  so  irritated 
Richard,  that,  incited  by  his  mother,  he  took  up 
arms  against  his  father.  Henry's  death,  in  1189, 
put  an  end  to  this  unhappy  position  of  affairs; 
but  when  Richard  was  urged  by  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  his  sister 
Alice,  Richard  refused,  alleging  that  she  had  had 
a  daughter  by  his  father.  The  subsequent  mar- 
riage of  Richard  with  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  so 
enraged  Philip  Augustus,  that  from  that  time  he 
became  the  relenUess  enemy  of  the  English  king. 


Alice  returned  to  France,  and  in  1195  she  married 
William  III.,  count  of  Ponthieu.  She  was  the 
victim  of  the  licentious  passions  of  the  English 
monarch.  Had  she  been  as  happily  married  as 
her  mother,  she  would,  probably,  have  showed  as 
amiable  a  disposition,  and  a  mind  of  like  excel- 
lence. 

ALOARA, 

An  Italian  princess,  daughter  of  a  count  named 
Peter.  She  was  married  to  Pandulph,  sumamed 
Ironhead,  who  styled  himself  prince,  duke,  and 
marquis.  He  was,  by  inheritance,  prince  of 
Capua  and  Benevento,  and  the  most  potent  noble- 
man in  Italy.  He*died  at  Capua,  in  981,  leaving 
five  sons  by  Aloara,  all  of  whom  were  unfortunate, 
and  three  of  them  died  violent  deaths.  Aloara 
began  to  reign  conjointly  with  one  of  her  sons  in 
982,  and  governed  with  wisdom  and  courage. 
She  died  in  992. 

It  is  asserted  that  Aloara  put  to  death  her 
nephew,  lest  he  should  wrest  the  principality  from 
her  son;  and,  ikkt  St  Nil  then  predicted  the 
failure  of  her  posterity. 

ALPAIDE 

Was  the  beautiful  wife  of  Pepin  D'Heristal  of 
France,  after  his  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  Pleo- 
trude.  This  union  was  censured  by  Lambert, 
bishop  of  Liege ;  and  Alpaide  induced  her  brother 
Bodan  to  murder  the  bold  ecclesiastic.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  retired  to  a  convent  near 
Namur,  where  she  died.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Charles  Martel,  who  was  bom  in  686. 

ALPHAIZULI, 

Mabia,  a  poetess  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the 
eighth  century.  She  was  called  the  Arabian  Sap- 
pho, being  of  Moorish  extrac^on.  Excellent  works 
of  hers  are  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial.  Many 
Spanish  women  of  that  time  cultivated  the  muses 
with  success,  particularly  the  Andalusians. 

AMALASONTHA, 

Baughtbb  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
was  mother  of  Athalaric,  by  Euthario.  She  inhe- 
rited her  father's  possessions,  as  guardian  of  her 
son ;  but  by  endeavouring  to  educate  him  in  the 
manners  and  learning  of  the  more  polished  Ro- 
mans, she  offended  her  nobles,  who  conspired 
against  her,  and  obtained  the  government  of  the 
young  prince.  Athalaric  was  inured,  by  them, 
to  debauchery,  and  he  sunk  under  his  excesses,  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  634.  The 
afiSicted  mother  knew  not  how  to  support  herself 
against  her  rebellious  subjects,  but  by  taking  as  her 
husband  and  partner  on  the  throne,  her  cousin 
Theodatus,  who,  to  his  everlasting  infamy,  caused 
her  to  be  strangled  in  a  bath,  634.  For  learning 
or  humanity  she  had  few  equals.  She  received 
and  conversed  with  ambassadors  ft'om  various  na- 
tions without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 

The  emperor  of  Constantinople  sent  an  army 
i^inst  the  murderer,  under  the  celebrated  ge- 
neral Belisarius,  who  defeated  and  dethroned 
him. 
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AMBOISE, 

Fbahgxs  d',  daughter  of  I<oai8  d'Amboise,  is 
celebrated  for  the  improTement  she  mtrodnced  in 
the  maimers  and  sentiments  of  the  Bretons.  She 
was  wife  of  Peter  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  whose 
great  inhnmanitj  to  her  she  bore  with  Christian 
resignation,  and  which  she  opposed  with  a  gentle- 
ness and  moderation  that  gradnally  gained  his 
affectiona  and  confidence. 

She  rendered  moderation  and  temperance  fash- 
ionable, not  only  at  court,  but  throughout  the  city 
of  Bennes,  where  she  resided;  and  when  the 
duke,  desirous  of  profiting  by  this  economy,  pro- 
posed laying  a  new  impost  upon  the  people,  the 
duchess  persuaded  him  against  it.  She  used  all 
her  influence  oyer  her  husband  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  the  advancement  of  religion. 

When  Peter  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  his 
disorder,  not  being  understood  by  the  physicians, 
was  ascribed  to  magic,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
seek  a  necromancer  to  counteract  the  spell  under 
which  he  suffered;  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
duchess  led  her  to  reject  this  expedient.  Her 
husband  died  October,  1457.  His  successor  treated 
her  with  indignity,  and  her  father  wished  her  to 
mazry  the  prince  of  Savoy,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
protector.  But  the  duchess  determined  to  devote 
herself  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  when 
M.  d'Amboise  attempted  to  force  her  to  yield  to 
his  wishes,  she  took  refuge  in  the  convent  dtt 
Trxns  Maries,  near  Vannes,  where  she  assumed  the 
Carmelite  habit    She  died  October  4th,  1485. 

ANACOANA, 

Queen  of  Xiragua  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Ovando,  who  owed 
her,  agreeably  to  the  promises  of  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  both  friendship  and  protection. 

ANASTASIA, 

A  Christian  martyr  at  Rome,  in  the  Dioclesian 
persecution.  Her  father,  Prebextal,  was  a  pagan, 
and  her  mother,  Flausta,  a  Christian,  who  in- 
structed her  in  the  principles  of  her  own  religion. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  was  married  to 
Publlus  Patricius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  obtained 
a  rich  patrimony  with  her ;  but  he  no  sooner  dis- 
covered her  to  be  a  Christian,  than  he  treated  her 
harshly,  confined  her,  and  kept  her  almost  in  want 
of  necessaries,  while  he  spent  her  wealth  in  all 
kinds  of  extravagance.  He  died  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  and  Anastasia  devoted  herself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  works  of  charity, 
spending  her  whole  fortune  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  the  Christians,  by  whom  the  prisons 
were  then  filled. 

But  she,  and  three  of  her  female  servants,  sis- 
ters, were  soon  arrested  as  Christians,  and  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Refusing  to  do  this, 
the  three  sisters  were  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
and  Anastasia  conducted  to  prison.  She  was  then 
exiled  to  the  island  of  PalMaria ;  but  soon  after- 
wards brought  back  to  Rome  and  burned  alive. 
Her  remains  were  buried  in  a  garden  by  Apol-< 
Ionia,  a  Christian  woman,  and  a  church  afterwards 


built   on   the   spot    Anastasia   suffered    abont 
A.  B.  808. 

ANASTASIA, 

13aint.  Several  eminently  pious  women  are 
known  by  that  name.  The  earliest  and  most 
famous  among  them  lived  at  Corinth,  about  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  She  heard  the  apostle,  and  was  seised  with 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  doctrines  inculcated  by 
that  eminent  disciple  of  Christ  were  true.  She 
joined  the  Christian  church  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  parents  and  relations.  Although  betrothed 
to  a  Corinthian  whose  interests  made  him  hostile 
to  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion,  she  never- 
theless suffered  neither  persuasion  nor  threats  to 
shake  her  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  new  faith. 
She  prevailed  even  so  far  upon  her  lover  as  to 
make  him  resolve  to  become  a  Christian.  Finally 
she  was  compelled,  on  account  of  persecution,  to 
conceal  herself  in  a  vault.  But  her  lover,  to  whom 
she  had  declared  her  intention  of  living  the  life 
of  a  virgin  devoted  to  God,  betrayed  her  retreat. 
Every  attempt  to  make  her  recant  proved  fruit- 
less. She  suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr ;  and  her 
lover  died  soon  afterwards,  a  victim  to  remorse 
and  grief.  Petrarch  mentions  her  several  times 
in  his  poems. 

ANGELBERGA,  or  INGELBERGA, 

Empress  of  the  West,  wife  of  Louis  II.,  em- 
peror and  king  of  Italy,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  illustrious  birth,  though  that  is  uncer- 
tain. She  was  a  woman  of  courage  and  ability ; 
but  proud,  unfeeling,  and  venal.  The  war  in 
which  her  husband  was  involved  with  the  king  of 
Germany  was  rendered  unfortunate  by  the  pride 
and  rapacity  of  Angelberga.  In  874,  Angelberga 
built,  at  Plaisance,  a  monastery  which  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Italy.  Louis 
II.  died  at  Brescia  in  875.  After  his  death,  An- 
gelberga remained  at  the  convent  of  St.  Julia  in 
Brescia,  where  her  treasures  were,  deposited.  In 
881,  Charles  the  Fat,  of  France,  caused  Angel- 
berga to  be  taken  and  carried  prisoner  into  Ger- 
many ;  lest  she  should  assist  her  daughter  Her- 
mengard,  who  had  married  Boron  king  of  Provence, 
a  connection  of  Charles,  by  her  wealth  and  poli- 
tical knowledge :  but  the  pope  obtained  her  release. 
It  is  not  known  when  she  died.  She  had  two 
daughters,  Hermengard,  who  survived  her,  and 
Gisela,  abbess  of  St.  Julia,  who  died  before  her 
parents. 

ANNA, 

A  Jewish  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  been  early  mar- 
ried, and  had  lived  seven  years  with  her  husband. 
After  his  death,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  while  thus  employed,  finding  the  vir- 
gin Mary  with  her  son  in  the  temple,  she  joined 
with  the  venerable  Simeon  in  thanking  God  for 
him,  and  bearing  testimony  to  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  these  two 
early  testifiers  of  our  Saviour's  mission  being  both 
far  advanced  in  life,  could  not  be  liable  to  the 
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3UMt  distant  Bospicioii  of  «oUaaion  with  Joaeph 
■nd  Mary  in  palming  a  false  Mesaiab  on  their 
aauntrjnien,  oi  thej  hod  not  the  gmallMt  probable 
uhance  of  liTing  to  aes  him  grow  up  to  mataiitj, 
•nd  fulfil  their  prophecies,  and  therefore  conid 
have  no  interest  in  declaring  a  falsehood.  Thus 
we  find  Sie  adrent  of  our  Lord  was  made  luiown, 
BiuritaaUy,  to  woman  as  well  a»  to  man.  The 
good  old  Simeon  had  no  clearer  rsTelation  than 
the  aged  devout  Auna.  Both  were  inspired  sei^ 
vania  of  the  Most  High ;  but  here  the  chaTsctei^ 
iatac  jne^  of  the  woman  ia  shown  to  excel.  Simeon 
dwelt  "  in  JeniMJem,"  probably  engaged  in  seou- 
lar  pursuits  ;  Anna  "  departed  not  from  the  tem- 
ple, bat  served  God  with  fasldng  and  prayers  night 
and  day."    See  SL  Luke,  ohap.  ii. 

ANNE 

Or  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charlea 
IT.,  was  born  about  1367,  and  was  married  to 
lUchard  II.  of  England,  when  she  was  fifteAi  years 
of  age.  This  was  just  after  the  iosurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler;  and  the  executions  of  the  poor,  op- 
pressed people  who  had  tahen  part  with  him,  had 
been  bloody  and  barbarooi  beyond  all  precedent, 
even  in  that  bloody  age.  At  the  young  queen's 
earnest  request,  a  general  pardon  was  granted  by 
the  king ;  this  mediation  obtained  for  Richard's 
bride  the  title  of  "  the  good  queen  Anne."  Never 
did  she  forfeit  the  appeUation,  or  lone  the  love  of 
her  sutgecta. 

She  waa  the  first  In  that  illuatrious  band  of 
princesses  who  were  "  the  nursing  mothers  of  the 
Reformation ;"  and  by  her  influence  the  life  of 
Wickliffe  was  saved,  when  in  great  danger  at  the 
ooupcil  at  Lambeth,  in  1S82.  Anne  died  1S94 ; 
she  left  no  children ;  and  from  the  time  of  her 
decease  all  good  angels  saem  to  have  abandoned 
her  alwaya  aSeetionate,  but  weak  and  unfortunate 
husband. 


ANNE  BOLEYN, 
Or,  more  properly,  BcttiN,  wu  the  danghter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  in  Norfolk.  Anne  was 
bom  in  1607,  and  in  1614  was  carried  to  France 
by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 


AN 

when  she  went  to  marry  Louis  XIL  After  tlie 
death  of  Louis,  Mary  returned  to  England,  but 
Anne  temuned  in  France,  in  the  serriea  of  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  I. ;  and,  after  her  death,  witli  the 
duchess  of  Alen9on.  The  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Anne,  even  at  that  early  age,  attracted 
great  admiration  in  the  French  court. 

8he  returned  to  England,  and,  about  162fl,  ba- 
came  mud  of  honour  to  Katharine  of  Arragou, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  Here  she  was  reoeirii^  ths 
addresses  of  Lord  Ferny,  eldest  son  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  when  Henry  fell  violently  In 
tove  with  her.  But  Anne  resolutely  reuBt«d  hit 
passion,  either  from  principle  or  policy;  and  at 
length  the  king's  impatience  induced  him  to  set 
on  foot  the  divorce  of  Kathame,  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  Botemnlty.  The  pope,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  this  proceeding ;  so  Henry 
disowned  his  authority  and  threw  off  his  yoke. 

He  married  Anne  privately,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1632.  The  marriage  was  made  public 
on  Easter-eve,  1588,  and  Anne  was  crowned  the 
1st  of  June.  Her  daughter  Eliiabeth,  afterwards 
queen,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Anne  continoed  to  be  much  beloved  by 
the  king,  till  1&&6,  when  (be  disappointment  caused 
by  the  birth  of  a  sliU-bom  son,  and  the  charms 
of  one  of  her  moide  of  honour,  Jane  Seymour, 
alienated  his  affections,  and  turned  his  love  to 

He  caused  her,  on  very  slight  groands,  to  be 
indicted  for  high  treason,  in  allowing  her  brother, 
ths  viscount  of  Bochford,  and  four  other  persons, 
to  invade  the  king's  conjugal  rights,  and  she  waa 
taken  to  the  Tower,  from  which  she  addressed  the 
foUowiog  touching  letter  to  the  king : 

"Your  grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprison- 
ment, are  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to 
write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogeUier  ignorauL 
Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  willing  me  to  confesa 
a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour,  by  such  an  one 
whom  I  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy, 
I  no  sooner  received  this  message  by  him,  than  1 
rightly  conceived  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you 
say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my 
safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  du^  pei^ 
form  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  Ui  acknowledge  a 
fault,  when  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  pre~ 
ceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had 
wife  mors  loyal  ip  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affec- 
tion, than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
with  which  nama  and  place  I  could  willingly  have 
contented  myself,  if  Qod  and  your  grace's  pleasure 
had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time 
so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received 
queenship,  bat  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an 
alteration  as  I  now  find;  for  the  ground  of  my 
preferment  being  on  no  Burer  foundation  than 
your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was 
fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other 
object.  Tou  ha*e  chosen  me  from  a  low  eatale  to 
be  your  queen  sad  companion,  far  beyond  my  de- 
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sert  or  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  ef 
such  hononr,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  Hght 
&ney,  or  bad  conneel  of  mine  enemiee,  withdraw 
your  princely  faTOur  from  me;  neither  let  that 
atain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  to- 
wards your  good  graoe,  OYer  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on 
your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princess 
your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me 
haye  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies 
nt  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receiTe 
an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fearoio  open 
shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence 
cleared,  your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied, 
the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped, 
or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatsoCTer 
God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may 
be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offence 
being  so  lawfully  proTed,  your  grace  is  at  liberty 
both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife, 
but  to  follow  your  affection  already  settled  on  that 
party  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose 
name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed 
unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspi- 
cions therein. 

"But,  if  you.haye  already  determined  of  me, 
and  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slan- 
der, must  bring  you  the  ei^oying  of  your  desired 
happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  par- 
don your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  ene- 
mies, the  instruments  thereof^  and  that  he  will  not 
call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment- 
seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  ap- 
pear, and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not,  whatso- 
ever the  world  may  think  of  me,  mine  innocence 
shall  be  openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 
My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displea- 
sure, and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls 
of  those  poor  gentlemen  who,  as  I  understand,  are 
likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  fqr  my  sake.  If 
CTOr  I  have  found  fayour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the 
name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your 
ears,  ithen  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will 
so  leaye  to  trouble  your  grace  any  farther,  with 
mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your 
grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in 
all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the 
Tower,  this  sixth  of  May. 

«  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

"Akhb  Bolbtn.'' 

This  pathetic  and  eloquent  ^dress  failed  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  tyrant,  whom  licentious  and 
selfish  gratification  had  steeled  agunst  her. 

Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  the  four 
gentlemen  who  were  accused  with '  her,  were 
brought  to  trial ;  but  no  legal  evidence  could  be 
produced  against  them,  nor  were  they  confronted 
by  the  queen.  Smeton,  by  a  vain  hope  of  life, 
was  induced  to  confess  his  guilt;  but  even  her 
enemies  despaired  of  gaining  any  advantage  from 
this  confession,  and  he  was  immediately  executed, 
together  with  Weston  and  Brereton.  Norris,  a 
fiivourite  of  the  king,  was  offered  his  life  if  he 


would  criminate  Auie,  but  he  replied,  that  rather 
than  calumniate  an  innocent  person,  he  would  die 
a  thousand  deaths. 

Anne  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of 
peers,  of  which  their  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
one  of  Anne's  most  inveterate  enemies,  was  presi- 
dent The  sittings  of  this  commission  were  secret, 
and  all  records  of  its  proceedings  were  immediately 
destroyed;  none  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's 
household  were  examined;  and  the  queen  was 
unassisted  by  legal  advisers^  but,  notwithstanding 
the  indecent  impatienoe  of  the  president,  she  de- 
fended herself  with  so  muoii  clearness  and  presence 
of  mind,  that  she  was  unanimously  believed  guilt- 
less. Judgment  was  however  passed  against  her 
and  her  brother,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  or  beheaded,  according  to  the  king's  plea- 
sure. Not  satisfied  with  annulling  the  marriage, 
Henry  had  her  daughter  Elisabeth  declared  illegi- 
timate. 

The  queen,  hopeless  of  redress,  prepared  to 
submit  without  repining.  In  her  last  message  to 
the  king,  she  acknowledged  obligation  to  him,  for 
having  advanced  her  from  a  private  gentlewoman, 
first  to  the  dignity  of  a  marchioness,  and  after^ 
wards  to  the  throne ;  and  now,  since  he  could  raise 
her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was  sending  her 
to  be  a  saint  in  heaven.  She  earnestly  recom- 
mended her  daughter  to  his  care,  and  renewed  her 
protestations  of  innocence  and  fidelity.  She  made 
the  same  declarations  to  all  who  approached  her, 
and  behaved  not  only  with  serenity,  but  with  her 
usual  cheerfiilness.  '*  The  executioner,"  said  she 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  <'  is,  I  hear,  very 
expert ;  and  my  neck  (grasping  it  with  her  hand, 
and  laughing  heartily,)  is  very  slender." 

When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  she  assumed  a 
more  humble  tone,  recollecting  the  obstinacy  of 
her  predecessor,  and  its  effects  upon  her  daughter 
Mary ;  maternal  love  triumphed  over  the  just  in- 
dignation of  the  sufferer.  She  said  she  came  to 
die,  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law ;  that  she 
would  accuse  no  one,  nor  advert  to  the  ground 
upon  which  she  was  judged.  She  prayed  ferrentiy 
for  the  king,  calling  him  a  most  merciful  and 
gentie  prince,  and  acknowledging  that  he  had 
been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sovereign.  She 
added,  that  if  any  one  should  think  proper  to  can- 
vass her  cause,  she  desired  him  to  judge  the  best. 
She  was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of  Calais, 
who  was  brought  over  for  the  purpose,  as  being 
particularly  expert.  Her  body  was  thrown  Into  a 
common  eLm  chest,  made  to  hold  arrows,  and 
buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  The  tyrant  himself  knew  not  whom 
to  accuse  as  her  lover ;  and  no  proof  was  brought 
against  any  of  the  persons  named.  An  occasional 
levity  and  condescension,  unbecoming  the  rank  to 
which  she  was  elevated,  is  all  that  can  be  charged 
against  her.  Henry's  marriage  to  Jane  Seymour, 
the  very  day  after  Anne's  execution,  shows  clearly 
his  object  in  obtaining  her  death. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn 
that  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Henry  VIII.     Her  own  private  copy  of 
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Tindal's  translation  is  still  in  existence.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  there 
are  still  extant  some  verses  composed  by  her, 
shortly  before  her  execution,  which  are  touching, 
ttom  the  grief  and  desolation  they  express.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  them : 

*'0  Dethe!  rocke  me  on  sleepet 
Bringe  me  on  quiet  rest;  , 

Let  pan  my  very  guiltlesee  goste 

Out  of  my  carefull  breAe. 
Toll  on  the  patainge  bell, 
Ringe  out  the  doleful  knell. 
Let  the  sounde  my  dethe  tell. 
For  1  must  dye. 
There  is  no  remedy, 
For  now  I  dye. 

**  Farewell  my  pleasures  past, 
VVelcum  my  present  payne ! 
I  fele  my  torments  so  increse 
That  lyfe  cannot  remayne. 
Cease  now  the  passinge  bell, 
Rong  is  my  doleftil  knell. 
For  the  sounde  my  dethe  doth  tell; 
Dethe  doth  draw  nye, 
Sounde  my  end  dolefliUy; 
For  now  I  dye." 

ANNE 

Or  Beaigeau,  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  bom  in  1462,  was  early  distinguished  for 
genius^  sagacity,  and  penetration,  added  to  an  as- 
piring temper.  Louis,  in  the  jealous  policy  which 
characterized  him,  married  her  to  Pierre  de  Bour- 
bon, sire  de  Beai:ueu,  a  prince  of  slender  fortune, 
moderate  capacity,  and  a  qiuet,  unambitious 
nature.  The  friends  of  Anne  observed  on  these 
nuptials,  that  it  was  the  union  of  a  living  with  a 
dead  body.  Pierre,  either  through  indolence,  or 
firom  a  discovery  of  the  superior  endowments  of 
his  wife,  left  her  uncontrolled  mistress  of  his 
household,  passing,  himself,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  in  retirement,  in  the  Beai^olais. 

On  the  death-bed  of  Louis,  his  jealousy  of  his 
daughter,  then  only  twenty-six,  gave  place  to  con- 
fidence in  her  talents:  having  constituted  her 
husband  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  he 
bequeathed  the  reins  of  empire,  with  the  title  of 
governess,  to  the  lady  of  Beai^jeu,  during  the 
minority  of  her  brother,  Charles  YIII.,  a  youth 
of  fourteen.  Anne  fully  justified,  by  her  capacity, 
the  choice  of  her  father. 

Two  competitors  disputed  the  will  of  the  late 
monarch,  and  the  pretensions  of  Anne ;  her  hus- 
band's brother,  John,  duke  de  Bourbon,  and  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown ; 
but  Anne  conducted  herself  with  such  admirable 
fimmess  and  prudence,  that  she  obtained  the  no- 
mination of  the  states-general  in  her  favour.  By 
acts  of  popular  justice,  she  conciliated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation ;  and  she  appeased  the  duke 
de  Bourbon  by  bestowing  on  him. the  sword  of  the 
constable  of  France,  which  he  had  long  been  am- 
bitious to  obtain.  But  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
not  so  easily  satisfied.  He,  too,  was  her  brother- 
in-law,  having  been  married,  against  his  own 
wishes,,  by  Louis  XT,  to  his  younger  daughter, 
Jeanne,  who  was  somewhat  deformed.  Having 
offended  Anne  by  some  passionate  expressions, 


she  ordered  him  to  be  arrested ;  but  he  fled  to 
castle  on  the  Loire,  where,  being  besieged  by 
Anne,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  seek 
shelter  in  Brittany,  under  the  protection  of 
Francis  tl. 

The  union  of  Brittany  with  the  crown  of  France, 
had  long  been  a  favourite  project  of  the  lady  of 
Beaujeu,  and  she  at  first  attempted  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  commanded  the  Bretons  against  the  forces ' 
of  Anne,  but  vras  taken  prisoner  and  detained  for 
more  than  two  years.  Philip  de  Comines,  the  ce- 
lebrated historian,  also  suffered  an  imprisonment 
of  three  years,  for  carrying  on  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Peace 
with  Brittany  was  at  length  concluded,  and  the 
•province  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  young  duchess,  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany, who  had  succeeded  to  her  father's  domain, 
to  Charles  VIIL  of  France. 

The  lustre  thrown  over  the  regency  of  Anne,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Brittany,  received  some  diminu- 
tion by  the  restoration  of  the  counties  of  Roussillon 
and  Cerdagne  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Anne  became 
duchess  of  Bourbon  in  1488,  by  the  death  of  John, 
her  husband's  elder  brother ;  and  though,  before 
this,  Charles  YIII.  had  assumed  the  government, 
she  always  retained  a  rank  in  the  council  of  state. 
Charles  YIII.  dying  without  issue  in  1498,  was 
succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans;  and  Anne 
dreaded,  and  with  reason,  lest  he  should  revenge 
himself  for  the  severity  she  had  exercised  towards 
him ;  but,  saying  "  That  it  became  not  a  king  of 
France  to  revenge  the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans," he  continued  to  allow  her  a  place  in  the 
council. 

The  duke  de  Bourbon  died  in  1608 ;  and  Anne 
survived  him  till  November  14th,  1622.  They  left 
one  child,  Susanne,  heiress  to  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  who  married  her  cousin, 
the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Charies  de  Mont- 
pensier,  constable  of  Bourbon. 

ANNE, 

Of  Bretagne,  or  Brittany,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Frauds  II.,  duke  of  Bretagne,  was  bom 
at  Nantz,  Jan.  26th,  1476.  She  was  careftilly 
educated,  and  gave  early  indications  of  great 
beauty  and  intelligence.  When  only  five  years 
old,  she  was  betrothed  to  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  Edward  lY.,  of  England.  But  his  tragical 
death,  two  years  after,  dissolved  the  contract. 
She  was  next  demanded  in  marriage  by  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans^  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne 
of  France,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Bretagne,  to 
avoid  the  displeasure  of  Anne  of  Beaigeu,  govern- 
ess of  France ;  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  though  but 
fourteen,  was  supposed  to  favour  his  pretensions. 

The  death  of  her  father,  in  1490,  which  left  her 
an  unprotected  orphan,  and  heiress  of  a  spacious 
domain,  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Orieans  was 
detained  a  prisoner  by  Anne  of  Beaigeu,  forced 
her  to  seek  some  other  protector;  and  she  was 
married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. But  Anne  of  Beai^eu,  determined  to  obtain 
possession  of  Bretagne,  and  despairing  of  eonquer- 
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ing  it  by  her  Anns,  resdlTed  to  aooompllsh  her 
purpose  bj  eflfecting  a  marriage  between  her  yoitng 
brother,  Charles  VIII.,  of  Franee,  and  Anne  of 
Bretagne.  Charlee  YIII.  had  been  affianced  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  by  a  former 
marriage;  the  princess  had  been  educated  in 
France,  and  had  assumed  the^title  of  queen,  al- 
though, on  account  of  her  youth,  the  marriage 
had  been  delayed.  But  the  lady  of  Beaigeu  scru- 
pled not  to  yiolate  her  engagements,  and,  sending 
back  Margaret  to  her  father,  she  surrounded  Bre- 
tagne with  the  armies  of  France. 

Anne  of  Bretagne  resisted  for  a  tame  this  rough 
courtship;  but,  yanquished  by  the  persuasion  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  released  from 
captivity  on  condition  of  pleading  the  suit  of 
Charles,  she  yielded  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the 
marriage  was  oelebrated,  Dec.  16th,  1491. 

Anne  soon  became  attached  to  her  husband, 
who  was  an  amiable  though  a  weak  prince,  and  on 
his  death,  in  1498,  she  abandoned  herself  to  the 
deepest  grief.  She  retired  to  her  hereditary  do- 
mains, where  she  affected  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent soTCreign. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  Buoceeded  Charles  YIII. 
under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.,  and  soon  renewed 
has  former  suit  to  Anne,  who  had  nerer  entirely 
lost  the  preference  she  had  once  felt  for  him.  The 
first  use  liouis  made  of  his  regal  power  was  to 
procure  a  divorce  from  the  unfortunate  Jeanne, 
daughter  to  Louis  XI.,  who  was  personally  de- 
formed, and  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  marry. 
Jeanne,  with  the  sweetness  and  resignation  that 
marked  her  whole  life,  submitted  to  the  sentence, 
and  retired  to  a  convent.  Soon  after,  Louis  mar- 
ried Anne  at  Nantes. 

Anne  retained  great  influence  over  her  husband 
throughout  her  whole  life,  by  her  beauty,  amia- 
bility, and  the  purity  of  her  manners.  She  was  a 
liberal  rewsrder  of  merit,  and  patroness  of  learn- 
ing and  literary  men.  Her  piety  was  fervent  and 
sincere,  ^ough  rather  superstitious ;  but  she  was 
proud,  her  determination  sometimes  amounted  to 
obstinacy,  and,  when  she  thought  herself  Justly 
offended,  she  knew  not  how  to  forgive.  She  re- 
tained her  attachment  to  Bretagne  while  queen  of 
France,  and  sometimes  exercised  her  influence 
over  the  king  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  her  adopted  country.  Louis  XII.  was 
sensible  that  he  frequently  yielded  too  much  to 
her,  but  her  many  noble  and  lovely  qualities  en- 
deared her  to  him. 

Anne  died,  January  9th,  1614,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  and  Louis  mourned  her  loss  with  the 
most  sincere  sorrow. 

ANNE, 

Or  Cleves,  daughter  of  John  III.,  duke'  of  Cleves, 
was  the  fourth  wife  of  Henry  YIII.,  of  England. 
Qe  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  her  portrait 
painted  by  Holbein,  but  as  the  painter  had  flat- 
tered her,  Henry  soon  became  disg^ted  with  her, 
and  obtained  a  divorce  from  her.  Anne  yielded 
without  a  straggle,  or  without  apparent  concern. 
3he  passed  nearly  all  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Eng- 
land as  a  private  personage,  and  died  1657. 


ANNE, 

Or  Cyprus,  married,  in  1481,  Louis,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, and  showed  herself  able,  active,  and  discri- 
minating, at  the  head  of  public  affairs.  She  died 
in  1462. 

.    ANNE, 

Or  Hungary,  daughter  of  Ladislaus  YI.,  mar- 
ried Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  placed  him  on  the  ' 
throne  of  Bohemia.     She  died  in  1547. 

ANNE, 

Or  Russia,  daughter  of  Jaraslaus,  married 
Henry  I.,  of  France,  in  1044 ;  after  his  death,  she 
married  Baoul,  who  was  allied  to  her  first  hus- 
band ;  in  coilsequence  of  which  she  was  excom- 
municated, and  at  last  repudiated,  when  she  re- 
turned to  Russia. 

ANNE, 

BuoHiss  of  the  Yiennois,  after  the  death  of  her 
brother,  John  I.,  defended  her  rights  with  great 
courage  and  success  against  the  claims  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Burgundy.     She  died  in  1296. 

ANNE, 

Or  Warwick,  was  bom  at  Warwick  Castle,  in 
1464.  She  was  almost  entirely  educated  at  Ca- 
lais, though  she  was  often  brought  to  England 
with  her  older  sister,  Isabel,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  companion,  from  her  childhood, 
of  the  duke  of  Grloucester,  afterwards  Richard  m., 
who  was  two  years  older  than  herself.  In  August, 
1470,  Anne  was  married,  at  Angers,  France,  to 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  YI.,  and  Mar- 
garet of  Ai^ou,  and  rightfrd  heir  of  the  English 
throne.  She  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and, 
when  he  was  barbarously  murdered  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Tewksbury,  in  1471,  she  mourned  him 
bitterly.  She  disguised  herself  as  a  cook-maid,  in 
a  mean  house  in  London,  to  elude  the  search  of 
Grloucester,  who  was  much  attached  tq  her.  She 
was,  however,  discovered  by  him,  and,  after  a  reso- 
lute resistance,  forced  to  marry  him  in  1478. 
There  are  strong  prooft  that  Anne  never  consented 
to  this  marriage.  Her  son  Edward  was  bom  at 
Middleham  Castle,  1474.  By  a  series  of  crimes, 
Richard  obtained  the  throne  of  England,  and  was 
crowned,  with  his  consort,  July  5th,  1488.  In 
1484,  Anne's  only  son  died,  and  from  this  time  her 
health  declined.  There  were  rumours  that  the  king 
intended  to  divorce  her,  but  her  death,  in  1485, 
spared  him  that  sin.  She  had  suffered  all  her 
life  from  the  crimes  of  others,  and  yet  her  sor^ 
rows  and  calamities  seem  to  have  been  borne  with 
great  meekness,  and  tiU  the  death  of  her  son, 
with  fortitude. 

ANTONINA, 

Thb  infamous  wife  of  Belisarius,  the  general  of 
the  emperor  Justinian's  army,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  commanders  of  his  age.  She  repeatedly 
dishonoured  her  husband  by  her  infidelities,  and 
persecuted  Photius,  her  own  son,  with  the  utmost 
virulence,  because  he  discovered  her  intrigues,  and 
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WTUled  them  to  his  Btap-fftUier.  Id  the  luigiisg« 
of  Gibbon,  "  She  ma,  in  the  Tariooi  aihutioiu  of 
fortune,  the  oompanion,  the  enemy,  the  serruit, 
and  the  fsTOnrite,  of  the  empreu  Theodora,  a 
woman  as  wicked  and  worthless  as  herself."  She 
liTed  in  the  sixth  centurj. 

APOLLONIA.  ST., 
A  MABtnt  at  AlezaDdria,  A.  D.  248.  In  her 
old  age,  she  was  threatened  with  death  if  she  did 
not  Join  with  her  persecutors  in  pronouncing  eer- 
tajn  profane  words.  After  beating  her,  and 
knocking  out  her  teeth,  they  brought  her  to  the 
flre,  wliich  they  had  lighted  without  the  city. 
Begpng  a  short  respite,  she  waa  set  f^e,  and  im- 
mediately threw  herself  into  the  fire,  and  was 
ooniumed. 


ARC.   JOAN    OF, 

Ocn&AtLT  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was 
bom  in  1410,  at  the  little  village  of  Domremy,  in 
Lomune.  Her  father  was  named  Jaoques  d'Arc, 
and  his  wife,  Isabella  Romee;  Isabella  had  al- 
ready fonr  children,  two  boys  and  two  girts,  when 
Joan  was  bom,  and  baptiied  Sibylla  Jeanne.  She 
WM  piously  brought  np  by  her  mother,  and  was 
ofl«n  accustomed  to  nurse  the  uck,  assist  the 
poor,  receive  travellers,  and  take  care  of  her 
fathet'a  Socle  of  sheep ;  bat  she  yraa  geaerally 
employed  in  sewing  or  spinniag.  She  also  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  chestnut  grove,  near  her 
hther'a  cottage.  Sbe  was  noted,  even  when  a 
eUld,  for  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  her  pm- 
deneo,  her  industry,  and  her  devotion. 

During  that  period  of  anarchy  in  France,  when 
the  supreme  power,  whioh  had  fallen  from  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  deprived  of  his  reason,  was 
disputed  for  by  the  rival  houses  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  the  contending  parties  carried  on  war 
more  by  murder  and  massacre  than  by  regular 
battles.  When  an  army  was  wanted,  boi  had  re- 
oourse  to  the  English,  and  these  cooquering  stran- 
gers made  the  unfortunate  French  feel  still  deeper 
the  horrors  and  ravages  of  war.  At  flrat,  the 
popular  feeling  was  undecided ;  bat  when,  on  the 
death  of  Charles  YI.,  the  crown  fell  to  a  yonng 
prince  who  adopted  the  Armagnao  aide,  whilst  the 
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hooM  of  Bargandy  bad  sworn  allegiaaM  to  a  fo- 
reigner (Henry  V.)  as  king  of  France,  then,  in- 
deed, the  wishes  ud  intereets  of  all  the  Frenoh 
were  in  fkvoor  of  the  Armagnacs,  or  the  truly  pa- 
triotio  party.  Remote  as  was  the  village  of  Som- 
remy,  it  waa  s:till  intereiEed  in  the  issue  of  the 
etruggle.  It  was  decidedly  Arm^nao,  and  was 
strengthened  in  this  senUment  hy  the  rivalry  of  a 
nnghboniing  village  which  adt^ted  Burgundian 
colours. 

Political  and  party  intoresta  were  thns  forced 
upon  the  enthnaiastic  mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled 
with  the  pious  legends  which  she  had  caught  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Virgin.  A  prophecy  was 
current,  that  a  vi^iln  should  rid  France  of  ita  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  prediction  seems  to  have  been  real- 
ised by  ita  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joan.  The 
girl,  by  her  own  account,  was  abont  thirteen  when 
a  supernatural  viwon  first  .appeared  to  ber.  She 
describes  it  as  a  great  light,  accompanied  by  a 
voice  telling  her  to  be  devout  and  good,  and  pro- 
mising her  the  protection  of  heaven.  Joan  re- 
sponded by  a  vow  of  eternal  chasti^.  In  this 
there  appears  nothing  beyond  the  effect  of  imagi- 
nation. Prom  that  time,  the  voice  or  voices  con- 
tinued to  haunt  Joan,  and  to  echo  the  enthusiaBti)) 
and  restless  wishes  of  her  own  heart.  We  shall 
not  lay  much  stress  oD  her  deelaratione  made  be- 
fore those  who  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  in- 
quire into  the  oredibility  of  her  mission.  Her  own 
(umple  and  early  account  waS,  that  <  voices'  were 
her  viutors  and  advisers ;  and  that  the;  prompted 
her  to  quit  ber  native  place,  take  up  anns,  drive 
the  foe  before  her,  and  procure  for  the  yonng  king 
his  coronation  at  Sheims.  These  voices,  however, 
bad  not  inflnence  enough  to  induce  her  to  set  out 
apon  the  haiardoos  mission,  until  a  band  of  Bor- 
gandiana,  traversing  and  plondering  the  oounlry, 
had  compelled  Joan,  together  with  her  parents,  to 
taJce  refbge  in  a  neighbouring  t«im ;  when  they 
returned  to  their  village,  after  the  departure  of 
the  marauders,  they  foond  the  cbnrch  of  Domremy 
in  ashes.  Snch  incidents  were  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  indignation  and  excite  the  enthutdasm 
of  Joan.  Her  voioes  returned,  and  inoessantly 
directed  her  to  set  ont  for  France ;  but  to  com- 
mence by  making  application  to  De  Baudricourt, 
commander  at  Vanoouleura.  Her  parents,  who 
were  acquainted  with  Joan's  martial  propensities, 
attempted  to  force  her  into  a  marriage  i  but  she 
contrived  to  avoid  this  by  paying  a  visit  to  an 
uncle,  in  whose  company  she  made  her  appear^ 
ance  before  the  governor  of  Vaucouleora,  in  Hay, 
1428.  De  BaudricDDit  at  first  refused  to  see  her, 
and,  upon  granting  an  interview,  treated  her  pre- 
tensionB  with  oontempl  She  then  returned  to  her 
uncle's  abode,  where  she  continued  to  annouikce 
her  project,  and  to  insist  that  the  prophecy,  that 
'  France,  lost  by  a  woman  (Isabel  of  Bavaria), 
should  be  saved  by  a  virgin  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lorraine,' alluded  to  her.  She  it  was,  she  asserted, 
who  could  save  France,  and  not  'either  kings,  or 
dukes,  nor  yet  the  king  of  Scotland's  daughter' — 
an  expression  which  proves  how  well-informed  she 
was  aa  to  the  political  events  and  rumour*  of  the 
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The  fotioiMS  of  the  dauphin  Charles  at  this 
time  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  Orleans,  almost 
his  last  bulwark,  was  besieged  and  closely  pressed, 
and  the  loss  of  the  '  battle  of  Herrings'  seemed  to 
take  awaj  all  hope  of  saying  the  city  from  the 
English.  In  this  crisis,  when  all  human  support 
seemed  QnaTaHing,  Bandrioonrt  no  longer  despised 
the  sapematnral  aid  promised  by  the  damsel  of 
Domremy,  and  gare  permission  to  John  of  Mets 
and  Bertram  of  Poulengy,  two  gentlemen  who  had 
become  oonTcrts  to  the  tmth  of  her  divine  mission, 
to  conduct  Joan  of  Are  to  the  dauphin.  They  pur- 
chased a  horse  for  her,  and,  at  her  own  desire, 
famished  her  with  male  habits,  and  other  neces- 
sary equipments.  Thus  prorided,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  respectable  escort,  Joan  set  out  from 
Yaucouleurs  on  the  18th  of  February,  1429.  Her 
progress,  through  regions  attached  to  the  Burgun- 
dian  interest,  was  perilous,  but  she  safely  arrived 
at  Fierbois,  a  place  within  five  or  six  leagues  of 
Ghinon,  where  the  dauphin,  then  held  his  court. 
At  Fierbois  was  a  celebrated  church  dedicated  to 
St  Catherine,  and  here  she  spent  her  time  in  de- 
votion, whilst  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the 
dauphin  to  announce  her  approach.  She  was 
commanded  to  proceed,  and  reached  Chinon  on 
the  eleventh  day  after  her  departure  ttom  Yau- 
couleurs. 

Charles,  though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept 
the  proffered  aid,  ^cause  he  knew  that  the  instant 
ory  of  his  enemies  would  be,  that  he  had  put  his 
futh  in  sorcery,  and  had  leagued  himself  with  the 
infernal  powers.  In  consequence  of  this,  Joan 
encountered  every  species  of  distrust  She  was 
not  even  admitted  to  the  dauphin's  presence  with- 
out <fifficulty,  and  was  required  to  recognize 
Charles  amidst  all  his  court;  this  Joan  happily 
was  able  to  do,  as  well  as  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  the  young  monarch  by  the  simplicity  of  her  de- 
meanour. Nevertheless,  the  prince  proceeded  to 
take  every  precaution  before  he  openly  trusted 
her.  He  first  handed  her  over  to  a  commission  of 
ecclesiastics,  to  be  examined ;  then  sent  her  for 
the  same  purpose  to  Poieticrs,  a  great  law-school, 
that  the  doctors  of  both  faculties  might  solemnly 
decide  whether  Joan's  mission  was  from  heaven  or 
from  the  devil ;  for  none  believed  it  to  be  merely 
human.  The  greatest  guarantee  against  sorcery 
was  considered  to  be  the  chastity  of  the  young 
girl,  it  being  an  axiom,  that  the  devil  would  not  or 
could  not  take  part  with  a  virgin ;  and  no  pains 
were  spared  to  ascertain  her  true  character  in  this 
respect  In  short,  the  utmost  incredulity  could 
not  have  laboured  harder  to  find  out  imposture, 
than  did  the  credulity  of  that  day  to  establish  its 
grounds  of  belief.  Joan  was<frequently  asked  to 
do  miracles,  but  her  only  reply  was,  *  Bring  me  to 
Orleans,  and  you  shall  see.  The  siege  shall  be 
raised,  and  the  dauphin  crowned  king  at  Rheims.' 

They  at  length  granted  her  request,  and  she 
received  the  rank  of  a  military  commander.  A 
suit  of  armour  was  made  for  her,  and  she  sent  to 
Fierbois  for  a  sword,  which  she  said  would  be 
found  buried  in  a  certain  spot  within  the  church. 
U  was  found  there,  and  conveyed  to  her.  The 
drenmstaace  became  afterwards  one  of  the  alleged 


proofs  of  her  sorcery  or  imposture.  Her  having 
passed  some  time  at  Fierbois  amongst  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  place  must  have  led,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  her  knowledge  of  the  deposit  Strong 
in  the  conriction  of  her  mission,  it  was  Joan's  de- 
sire to  enter  Orieans  from  the  north,  and  through 
all  the  fortifications  of  the  English.  Dunois,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  leaders,  at  length  overruled 
her,  and  induced  her  to  abandon  the  little  com- 
pany of  pious  companions  which  she  had  raised, 
and  to  enter  the  beleaguered  city  by  water,  as  the 
least  perilous  path.  She  succeeded  in  carrying 
with  her  a  convoy  of  provisions  lo  the  besieged. 
The  entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into  Orleans,  at  the  end 
of  April,  was  itself  a  triumph.  The  hearts  of  the 
besieged  were  raised  from  despair  to  a  fanatical 
confidence  of  success;  and  the  English,  who  in 
every  encounter  had  defeated  the  French,  felt 
their  courage  parslyzed  by  the  coming  of  this 
simple  girl.  Joan  announced  her  arrival  to  the 
foe  by  a  herald,  bearing  a  summons  to  the  English 
generals  to  be  gone  frt>m  the  land,  or  she,  the 
Pucelle,  would  slay  them.  The  indignation  of  the 
English  was  increased  by  their  terror;  they  de- 
tained the  herald,  and  threatened  to  bum  him,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  treatment  which  they  reserved 
for  his  mistress.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  Eng- 
lish, either  from  being  under  the  influence  of  ter- 
ror, or  through  some  unaccountable  want  of  pre- 
caution, allowed  the  armed  force  raised  and  left 
behind  by  Joan,  to  reach  Orleans  unmolested,  tra- 
versing their  entrenchments.  Such  being  the  state 
of  feeling  on  both  sides,  Joan's  ardour  impelled 
her  to  take  advantage  of  it  Under  her  banner, 
and  cheered  by  her  presence,  the  besieged  marched 
to  the  attack  of  the  English  forts  one  after  an- 
other. The  first  carried  was  that  of  St  Loup,  to 
the  east  of  Orleans.  It  was  valiantly  defended  by 
the  English,  who,  when  attacked,  fought  despe- 
rately ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  Pucelle  were  inrin- 
cible.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  May,  Joan, 
after  another  summons  to  the  English,  signed 
**  Jhesus  Maria  and  Jehanne  la  Pucelle,"  renewed 
the  attack  upon  the  other  forts.  The  French 
being  compelled  to  make  a  momentary  retreat,  the 
English  .took  courage,  and  pursued  their  enemies : 
'whereupon  Joan,  throwing  herself  into  a  boat, 
crossed  the  river,  and  her  appearance  was  suffi- 
cient'to  frighten  the  English  from  the  open  field. 
Behind  their  ramparts  they  were  still,  however, 
formidable ;  and  the  attack  led  by  Joan  against 
the  works  to  the  south  of  the  city  is  the  most  me- 
morable achievement  of  the  siege.  After  cheering 
on  her  people  for  some  time,  she  had  seized  a 
scaling-ladder,  when  an  English  arrow  struck  her 
between  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  threw  her 
into  the  fosse.  When  her  followers  took  her  aside, 
she  showed  at  first  some  feminine  weakness,  and 
wept ;  but  seeing  that  her  standard  was  in  danger, 
she  forgot  her  wound,  and  ran  back  to  seize  it. 
The  French  at  the  same  time  pressed  hard  upon 
the  enemy,  whose  strong  hold  was  carried  by  as- 
sault The  English  commander,  Gladesdall,  or 
Glaeidas,  as  Joan  called  him,  perished  with  his 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  Loire.  The  English  now 
determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Sunday  being 
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the  day  of  their  departure,  Joan  forbade  her  sol- 
diers to  molest  their  retreat  Thus  in  one  week 
fh>m  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was  the^  beleaguered 
city  relieved  of  its  dreadful  foe,  and  the  Pucelle, 
henceforth  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  re- 
deemed the  most  incredible  and  important  of  her 
promises. 

No  sooner  was  Orleans  fireed  fi:t)m  the  enemy, 
than  Joan  returned  to  the  court,  to  entreat  Charles 
to  place  forces  at  her  disposal,  that  she  might  re- 
duce the  towns  between  the  Loire  and  Bheims, 
where  she  proposed  to  have  him  speedily  crowned. 
Her  projects  were  opposed  by  the  ministers  and 
warriors  of  the  court,  who  considered  it  more  po- 
litic to  drive  the  English  from  Normandy  than  to 
harass  the  Burg^dians,  or  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  idle  ceremony  of  a  coronation ;  but  her  earnest 
solicitations  prevailed,  and  early  in  June  she  at- 
tacked the  English  at  Jargeau.  They  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  drove  the  French  before 
them,  till  the  appearance  of  Joan  chilled  the  stout 
hearts  of  the  English  soldiers.  One  of  the  Poles 
was  killed,  and  another,  with  Suffolk  the  com- 
mander of  the  town,  was  taken  prisoner.  This 
success  was  followed  by  a  victory  at  Patay,  in 
which  the  English  were  beaten  by  a  charge  of 
Joan,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  himself  taken  pri- 
soner. No  force  seemed  able  to  withstand  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  The  strong  town  of  Troyes, 
which  might  have  repulsed  the  weak  and  starving 
army  of  the  French,  was  terrified  into  surrender 
by  the  sight  of  her  banner ;  and  Bheims  itself  fol- 
lowed the  example.  In  the  middle  of  July,  only 
three  months  after  Joan  had  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  sinking  par^  of  Charles,  this  prince  was 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  consecrated  to  this  cere- 
mony, in  the  midst  of  the  dominions  of  his  ene- 
mies. Well  might  an  age  even  more  advanced 
than  the  fifteenth  century  believe,  that  superhu- 
man interference  manifested  itself  in  the  deeds  of 
Joan. 

Some  historians  relate  that,  immediately  after 
the  coronation,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  expressed  to 
the  king  her  wish  to  retire  to  her  family  at  Dom- 
remy ;  but  there  is  little  proof  of  such  a  resolution 
on  her  part  In  September  of  the  same  year,  we 
find  her  holding  a  command  in  the  royal  army, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  St  Denis,  where 
she  hung  up  her  arms  in  the  cathedral.  Soon 
after,  the  French  generals  compelled  her  to  join 
in  an  attack  upon  Paris,  in  which  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was 
pierced  through  the  thigh  with  an  arrow.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  force  in  which  she  served  had 
suffered  defeat  Charles  immediately  retired  once 
more  to  the  Loire,  and  there  are  few  records  of 
Joan's  exploits  during  the  winter.  About  this 
time  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  ennobling  her  family, 
and  the  district  of  Domremy  was  declared  free 
fh>m  all  tax  or  tribute.  In  the  ensuing  spring, 
the  English  and  Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of 
Compiegne ;  and  Joan  threw  herself  into  the  town 
to  preserve  it,  as  she  had  before  saved  Orleans, 
from  their  assaults.  She  had  not  been  many  hours 
in  it  when  she  headed  a  sally  against  the  Burgun- 
dian  quarters,  in  which  she  was  taken  by  some 


officers,  who  gave  her  up  to  the  Burgundian  com- 
mander, John  of  Luxemburg.  Her  capture  ap- 
pears, from  the  records  of  the  Parisian  parliament, 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  28d  of  May,  1430. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyed  to  John  of  Lux> 
emburg's  fortress  at  Beaurevoir,  near  Cambray, 
cries  of  vengeance  were  heard  among  the  Anglican 
partisans  in  France.  The  English  themselves 
were  not  foremost  in  this  unworthy  zeaL  Joan, 
after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  by 
leaping  from  the  top  of  the  doigon  at  Beaurevoir, 
was  at  length  handed  over  to  the  English  parti- 
zans,  and  conducted  to  Rouen.  The  Universi^ 
of  Paris  called  loudly  for  the  trial  of  Joan,  and 
several  letters  are  extant,  in  which  that  body  re- 
proaches the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  English 
with  their  tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  I^icelle 
to  justice. 

The  zeal  of  the  University  was  at  length  satis- 
fied by  letters  patent  from  the  king  of  England 
and  France,  authorizing  the  trial  of  the  Pucelle, 
but  stating  in  plain  terms  that  it  was  at  the  de- 
mand of  pubUo  opinion,  and  at  the  especial  re- 
quest of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris, — expressions  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  delay  in  issuing  the  letters,  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  reluctance  of  the  English  coul&oil 
to  sanction  the  extreme  measure  of  vengeance. 
After  several  months*  interrogatories,  the  judges 
who  conducted  the  trial  drew  fi^m  her  confessions 
the  articles  of  accusation:  these  asserted  that 
Joan  pretended  to  have  had  visions  flrom  the  time 
when  she  was  thirteen  years  old:  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  archangels  Gabriel  and  Michael,  the 
saints  Catharine  and  Margaret,  and  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  these  celestial  beings  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Dauphin  Charles ;  that  she  pretended 
to  know  St  Michael  from  St  Gabriel,  and  St 
Catharine  from  St  Margaret ;  that  she  pretended 
to  reveal  the  future ;  and  had  assumed  male  attire 
by  the  order  of  God.  Upon  these  charges  her  ac- 
cusers wished  to  convict  her  of  sorcery.  More- 
over, they  drew  from  her  answers,  that  she  de- 
clined to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church 
whenever  her  voicep  told  her  the  contrary.  This 
was  declared  to  be  heresy  and  schism,  and  to 
merit  the  punishment  of  fire. 

These  articles  were  dispatched  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  all  the  faculties  agreed  in  condemn- 
ing such  acts  and  opinions,  as  impious,  diabolical, 
and  heretical.  This  judgment  came  back  to  Rouen, 
but  it  appears  that  many  of  the  assessors  were  un- 
willing that  Joan  should  be  condemned ;  and  even 
the  English  in  authority  seemed  to  think  impri- 
sonment a  sufficient  punishment  The  truth  is, 
that  Joan  was  threatened  with  the  stake  imless 
she  submitted  to  the  church,  as  the  phrase  then 
was,  that  is,  acknowledged  her  visions  to  be  false, 
forswore  male  habits  and  arms,  and  owned  herself 
to  have  been  wrong.  Every  means  were  used  to 
induce  her  to  submit,  but  in  vain.  At  length  she 
was  brought  forth  on  a  public  scaffold  at  Rouen, 
and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  read  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  burning  at  the  stake.  Whilst  it  was 
reading,  every  exhortation  was  used,  and  Joan*s 
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eonrftge  for  onee  failing,  she  gave  utteranoe  to 
words  of  contrition,  and  expressed  her  willingness 
to  submit,  and  saTO  herself  from  the  flames.  A 
written  form  of  confession  was  instantly  produced, 
and  read  to  her,  and  Joan,  not  knowing  how  to 
write,  signed  it  with  a  cross.  Her  sentence  was 
commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  <to  the 
bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  anguish.'  She 
was  borne  back  from  the  scaffold  to  prison ;  whilst 
those  who  had  come  to  see  the  sight  displayed  the 
usual  disappointment  of  unfeeling  crowds,  and 
even  threw  stones  in  their  anger. 

When  brought  back  to  her  prison,  Joan  submit- 
ted to  all  that  had  been  required  of  her,  and  as- 
sumed her  female  dress ;  but  when  two  days  had 
elapsed,  and  when,  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison, 
the  young  heroine  recalled  this  last  scene  of  weak- 
ness, forming  such  a  contrast  with  the  glorious 
feats  of  her  life,  remorse  and  shame  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  her  religious  enthusiasm  returned 
in  all  its  ancient  force.  She  heard  her  eoieef  re- 
proaching her,  and  under  this  impulse  she  seised 
the  male  attire,  which  had  been  perfidiously  left 
within  her  reach,  put  it  on,  and  avowed  her  altered 
mind,  her  resumed  belief,  her  late  visions,  and  her 
resolTC  no  longer  to  belie  the  powerful  impulses 
uhder  which  she  had  acted.  *  What  I  resolTcd,' 
said  she,  *  I  resolved  against  truth.  Lot  me  suffer 
my  sentence  at  once,  rather  than  endure  what  I 
suffer  in  prison.' 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  knew  that  if  Joan  were 
once  out  of  the  power  of  the  court  that  tried  her, 
the  chapter  of  Bouen,  who  were  somewhat  favour^ 
ably  disposed,  would  not  again  give  her  up  to  pun- 
ishment;   and  fears  were  entertained  that  she 
might  ultimately  be  released,  and  gain  new  con- 
verts.   It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  away 
with  her  at  once,  and  the  crime  of  relapse  was 
considered  sufficient.    A  pile  of  wood  was  pre- 
pared in  the  old  market  at  Bouen,  and  scaffolds 
placed  ronnd  it  for  the  judges  and  ecclesiastics : 
Joan  was  brought  out  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1481 ;  she  wept  piteously,  and  showed  the  same 
weakneas  as  when  she  first  beheld  the  stake.     But 
now  no  mercy  was  shown.  ^  They  placed  on  her 
head  the  cap  used  to  mark  the  victims  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  fire  soon  consumed  the  unfortunate 
Joan  of  Arc.    When  the  pile  had  burned  out,  all 
the  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Seine. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  par^  most  disgrace 
attaches  on  account  of  this  barbarous  murder : 
whether  to  the  Burgundians,  who  sold  the  Maid 
of  Orleans ;  the  English,  who  permitted  her  exe- 
eution ;  the  French,  of  that  party  who  brought  it 
about  and  perpetrated  it ;  or  the  French,  of  the 
opposite  side,  who  made  so  few  efforts  to  rescue 
her  to  whom  they  owed  their  liberation  and  their 
national  existence.    The  story  of  the  Blaid  of  Or- 
leans is,  throughout,  disgraceful  to  every  one, 
friend  and  foe ;  it  fbrms  one  of  the  greatest  blots 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  enigmas  in  historic 
record.     It  has  sometimes  been  si^gested  th^t  she 
was  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  but 
this  supposition  will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  read 
with  attention  the  history  of  Joaaof  Arc. 


No  scrutiny  has  ever  detected  imposture  or  ar- 
tifice in  her.  Enthusiasm  possessed  her,  yet  it 
was  the  lofty  sentiment  of  patriotic  seal ;  not  a 
particle  of  selfish  ambition  shadowed  her  bright 
path  of  victory  and  fame.  She  seemed  totally 
devoid  of  vanity,  and  showed  in  all  her  actions  as 
much  good  sense,  prudence,  firmness,  and  resolu- 
tion, as  exalted  religious  seal  and  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war.  Her  purity  of  life  and  manners 
was  never  doubted.  During  all  the  time  she  was 
with  the  army,  she  retired,  as  soon  as  night  came, 
to  the  part  of  the  camp  allotted  to  females.  She 
confessed  and  communed  often,  and  would  never 
allow  a  profane  word  to  be  uttered  in  her  pre- 
sence. She  always  tried  to  avoid  the  great  defer- 
ence paid  to  her ;  and  when,  at  one  time,  a  crowd 
of  women  pressed  around  her,  offering  her  different 
objects  to  touch  and  bless,  she  said  laughingly  to 
them,  '*  Touch  them  yourselves ;  it  will  do  just  as 
well."  And  yet  she  would  never  allow  the  slight- 
est familiarity  from  any  one.  Not  the  least  re- 
markable part  of  her  character  was  the  influence 
she  invariably  acquired  over  all  with  whom  she 
was  brought  into  contact  Her  personal  attrac- 
tions were  very  great 

The  works  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc  are 
very  numerous.  M.  Chaussard  enumerates  up- 
wards of  four  hundred,  either  expressly  devoted 
to  her  life  or  including  her  history.  Her  adven- 
tures form  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  poem  of  La 
PuceUe,  and  of  a  tragedy  by  Schiller  \  but  perhaps 
the  best  production  of  the  kind  is  Mr.  Southey's 
poem  bearing  her  name. 

ABCHIDAMIA, 

Thb  daughter  of  king  Eleonymas  of  Sparto, 
was  famed  for  her  patriotism  and  her  courage. 
When  Pyrrhus  marched  against  Lacedemon,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Senate  that  all  the  women 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  city ;  but  Sparta's  women 
would  not  listen  to  this  proposition.  Sword  in 
hand,  they  entered  with  this  leader  Archidamia, 
the  senate  chamber,  and  administered  to  the  city 
fathers  a  severe  reproof  for  their  want  of  confi- 
dence in  woman's  patriotism,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  leave  the  dty,  nor  survive  its  fall, 
if  that  should  take  place. 

ABIADNE, 

Bauobtbr  of  Leo  I.,  married  to  Zeno,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  emperor  of  the  East,  474.  She  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  intemperance  of  her  husband, 
and  so  mnch  in  love  with  Anastasius,  a  man  of 
obscure  origin,  that  she  shut  Zeno,  when  intoxi- 
cated, into  a  sepulchre,  where  he  was  left  to  die ; 
and  Anastesius  was  placed  on  the  throne.  She 
died  in  515. 

ABIOSTA   LIPPA, 

CoHCUBiHi  of  Opizzon^  Marquis  of  Este  and 
Ferrara,  confirmed  in  such  a  manner  by  her  faith- 
fulness and  political  skill,  the  impressions  that 
her  beauty  had  made  upon  the  heart  of  this  Mar- 
quis, that  at  last  he  made  her  his  lawftQ  wife,  in 
!  1852.     He  died  in  the  same  year,  and  left  to  her 
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the  administration  of  his  dominions,  in  which  she 
acquitted  herself  very  well,  during  the  minority 
of  her  eleren  children.  From  her  came  all  the 
house  of  Este,  which  still  subsists  in  the  branch 
of  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and  of  Rhegio.  The 
author  from  whom  I  borrow  this,  observes,  that 
Lippa  Ariosta  did  more  honour  to  her  family, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  Ferrara,  than  she 
had  taken  ft>om  it 

ARLOTTA, 

A  BEAunruL  woman  of  Falaise,  daughter  of  a 
tanner.  She  was  seen,  standing  at  her  door,  by 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  as  he  passed  through 
the  street ;  and  he  made  her  his  mistress.  She 
had  by  him  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  bom 
1044.  After  Robert's  death,  she  married  Herluin, 
a  Norman  gentleman,  by  whom  she  had  three 
children,  for  whom  William  honourably  provided. 

ARRIA, 

Wife  of  Ca»cinna  PsBtus,  a  consul  under  Clau- 
dius, emperor  of  Rome  in  41,  is  immortalized  for 
her  heroism  and  conjugal  affection.  Her  son  and 
husband  were  both  dangerously  ill  at  the  same 
time ;  the  former  died ;  and  she,  thinking  that  in 
his  weak  state,  Psetus  could  not  surriye  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fatal  event,  fdlfiUed  every  mournful 
duty  to  her  child  in  secret ;  but  when  she  entered 
the  chamber  of  her  husband,  concealed  so  effec- 
tually her  anguish,  that  till  his  reooyery  Psetus 
had  no  suspicion  of  his  loss. 

Soon  after,  Pastus  joined  with  Scribonius  in 
exciting  a  revolt  against  Claudius  in  lUyria.  They 
were  unsuccessful,  and  Psetus  was  carried  a  pri- 
soner to  Rome,  by  sea.  Arria,  not  being  allowed  to 
accompany  him,  hired  a  small  bark,  and  followed 
him.  On  her  arrival  at  Rome,  she  was  met  by  the 
widow  of  Scribonius,  who  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

**  I  speak  to  thee !"  replied  Arria,  indignantly ; 
**  to  thee,  who  hast  been  witness  of  thy  husband's 
death,  and  yet  surviyest!" 

She  had  herself  determined  that,  if  all  her  endea- 
vours to  save  Psetus  failed,  she  would  die  with  him. 
Thraseus,  her  son-in-law,  in  vain  combated  her  re- 
solution. "  Were  I,"  said  he,  **m  the  situation  of 
Psetus,  would  you  have  your  daughter  die  with  me?" 

**  Certainly,"  answered  she,  <'  had  she  lived  witli 
you  as  long  and  as  happily  as  I  with  Psetus." 

KeX  husband  was  at  length  condemned  to  die, 
whether  by  his  own  hands  or  not  is  uncertain ;  if 
it  were  not  so,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  punishment 
allotted  to  him,  by  a  voluntary  death ;  But  at  the 
moment  wanted  courage.  Seeing  his  hesitation, 
Arria  seized  the  dagger,  plunged  it  first  into  her 
own  breast,  and  then  presenting  it  to  her  husband, 
said,  with  a  smile,  **  It  is  not  painful,  Psetus." 

The  wife  of  Thraseus,  and  her  daughter,  who 
married  Heloidius  Prisons,  inherited  the  senti- 
ments and  the  fate  of  Arria. 

Martial  wrote  a  beautifiil  epigram  on  the  subject 
of  Arria's  death,  of  which  this  is  the  translation : 

'*  When  to  her  husband  Arria  gave  the  ateel. 
Which  trovix  her  cbaate.  her  bleeding  breast  she  drew; 

said—*  My  Petus,  this  I  do  not  feel, 
Dut,  oh!  the  wound  tliat  moat  be  given  hj  jroa I** 
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ATTENDULI, 

Maboabbt  de,  a  sister  of  the  great  Sfona, 
founder  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  dukes  of  Milan, 
was  bom  about  1875,  at  Catignola,  a  small  town 
in  Italy.  Her  father  was  a  day  labourer ;  but  after 
her  brother  James,  under  the  name  of  Sforza,  had 
made  himself  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
he  sent  for  her  to  share  his  honours.  She  had 
married  Michael  de  Catignola. 

She  seems  to  have  shared  her  (brother's  heroic 
spirit ;  when  James,  count  de  la  Marche,  came  to 
espouse  Joanna  II.,  queen  of  Naples,  Sforza,  then 
grand  constable  of  Naples,  was  sent  to  meet  him : 
but  that  prince  threw  him,  his  relations,  and  all 
his  suite,  into  prison,  thinking  by  this  means  to 
attain,  more  easily,  the  tyrannic  power  he  after- 
wards assumed.  When  the  news  of  Sforza's  arrest 
arrived,  Margaret,  with  her  husband,  and  other 
relations  who  had  served  with  honour  in  his 
troops,  were  at  Tricarioo.  They  assembled  an 
army,  of  which  Margaret  took  the  command. 
The  ill  treatment  Joanna  experienced  from  her 
new  husband,  soon  made  the  revolt  general,  and 
James  was  at  length  besieged  in  a  castle,  where 
the  conditions  proposed  to  him  were,  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  tiUe  of  lieutenant-general  of  tlfe 
kingdom,  and  give  Sforza  his  liberty.  Knovring 
the  value  of  his  hostage,  James  sent  deputies  to 
Margaret,  menacing  her  brother  with  instant 
death,  if  Tricarico  were  not  given  up  to  him. 
Anxious  for  her  brother,  but  indignant  at  the  pro- 
position, she  immediately  imprisoned  the  deputies, 
whose  families,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  ceased 
not  to  intercede,  until  the  count  consented  to  set 
Sforza  and  his  friends  at  liberty,  and  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  former  situation. 

AYESHA, 

The  second,  and  most  beloved  of  all  Mahomet's 
wives,  was  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  the  first 
caliph,  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  all  his  wives  who  had  never  been 
married  to  any  other  man ;  but  she  was  only  nine 
when  she  was  espoused  by  him.  She  had  ne 
children ;  but  his  affection  for  her  continued  till 
death;  and  he  expired  in  her  arms.  After  his 
death,  she  was  regarded  with  great  veneration  by 
the  Mussulmen,  as  being  filled  with  an  extraordi- 
nary portion  of  Mahomet's  spirit.  They  gave  her 
the  titie  of  "  Mother  of  the  Faithfbl,"  and  con- 
sulted her  on  important  occasions.  Ayesha  en- 
tertained a  strong  aversion  for  the  caliph  Othman; 
and  she  had  actually  formed  a  plot  to  dethrone 
him,  with  the  intention  of  placing  in  his  stead  her 
favourite  Telha,  when  Othman  was  assassinated, 
by  another  enemy,  in  a  sedition. 

The  succession  of  All  was  also  strongly  opposed 
by  Ayesha.  Joined  by  Telha  and  ZoMer,  at 
Mecca,  she  raised  a  revolt,  under  pretence  of 
avenging  the  murder  of  Othman;  an  army  was 
levied,  which  marched  towards  Bassora,  while 
Ayesha,  at  its  head,  was  borne  in  a  litter  on  a 
camel  of  great  strength.  On  arriving  at  a  village 
called  Jowab,  she  was  saluted  with  the  loud  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs  of  the  place,  which,  reminding  her 
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of  a  predietion  of  the  prophet,  in  which  the  dogs 
of  Jowab  were  mentioned,  so  intimidated  her,  that 
she  declared  her  resolution  not  to  adYance  a  step ; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  number  of  persons  had  been 
miboined  to  swear  that  the  Tillage  had  been 
mrongly  named  to  her,  and  till  the  artifice  had 
been  employed  of  terrifying  her  with  a  report  of 
All's  being  in  the  rear,  that  she  was  prerailed  on 
to  proceed. 

When  the  rerolters  reached  Bassora,  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  the*  inhabitants,  whom  they  de- 
feated. A  number  of  people  then  came  from  the 
city,  to  know  their  intentions,  on  which  Ayesha 
made  a  long  speech,  in  a  voice,  so  loud  and  shrill 
ftom  passion,  that  she  could  not  be  understood. 
One  of  the  Arabs  replied  to  her,  saying,  "  0,  mo- 
ther of  the  faithful,  the  murdering  of  Othman  was 
a  thing  of  less  moment  than  thy  leaying  home  on 
this  cursed  camel.  God  has  bestowed  on  thee  a 
▼eil  and  a  protection ;  but  thou  hast  rent  the  veil, 
and  set  the  protection  at  nought" 

She  was  refused  admittance  into  the  city.  In 
the  end,  however,  her  troops  gained  possession. 
Ali  assembled  an  army,  and  marched  against  her. 
Ayesha  violently  opposed  all  pacific  counsels,  and 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  A 
fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  Telha  and  Zobier 
were  slain.  The  combat  raged  about  Ayesha's 
camel,  and  an  Arabian  writer  says,  that  the  hands 
of  seventy  men,  who  successively  held  its  bridle, 
were  cut  off,  and  that  her  litter  was  stuck  so  fall 
of  darts,  as  to  resemble  a  porcupine.  The  camel, 
from  which  this  day's  fight  takes  its  name,  was 
at  length  hamstrung,  and  Ayesha  became  a  cap- 
tive. Ali  treated  her  with  great  respect,  and  sent 
her  to  Medina,  on  condition  that  she  should  live 
peaceably  at  home,  and  not  intermeddle  with  state 
affairs. 

Her  resentment  afterwards  appeared  in  her  re- 
fusal to  suffer  Hassan,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Ali, 
to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  which 
was  her  property.  She  seems  to  have  regained 
her  influence  in  tiie  reign  of  the  caliph  Moawiyah. 
She  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
A.  D.  677,  aged  sixty-seven ;  having  constantly 
experienced  a  high  degree  of  respect  from  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  except  at  the  time  of  her 
imprudent  expedition  against  Ali. 


B. 


BARBARA, 

Wira  of  the  emperor  Sigismond,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herman,  Count  of  Cilia,  in  Hungary.  Si- 
gismond had  been  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  and 
placed  under  the  guard  of  two  young  gentlemen, 
whose  father  he  had  put  to  death.  While  they  had 
him  in  custody,  he  persuaded  their  mother  to  let 
him  escape.  This  favour  was  not  granted  without 
a  great  many  excuses  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  a  great  many  promises.  He  promised,  among 
other  things,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Cilia,  a  near  relation  of  that  widow;  which 
promise  he  performed.  He  had  the  most  extra- 
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ordinary  wife  of  her  that  ever  was  seen.  She  had 
no  manner  of  shame  for  her  abandoned  life.  This 
is  not  the  thing  in  which  her  great  singularity 
consisted ;  for  there  are  but  too  many  princesses 
who  are  above  being  concerned  at  any  imputations 
on  account  of  their  lewdness.  What  was  extraor- 
dinary in  her  was  Atheism,  a  thing  which  there  is 
scarce  any  instance  of  amongst  women. 

The  Bohemians,  notwithstanding,  gave  her  a 
magnificent  funeral  at  Prague,  and  buried  her  in 
the  tomb  of  their  kings,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Bonfinius  in  the  VII.  Book  of  the  III.  Decade. 
Prateolus  has  not  omitted  her  in  his  alphabetical 
catalogue  qf  heretics. 

BARBE   DE   VERRUE, 

A  Frbnch  improvisatrioe,  was  an  illegitimate 
child  bom  of  obscure  parents.  The  count  de  Ver- 
rue  adopted  her  after  she  became  famous  and  gave 
her  his  name.  She  was  called  a  traubadoureseef  or 
female  troubadour;  and  she  travelled  through 
towns  and  cities  singing  her  own  verses,  by  means 
of  which  she  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
She  sung  the  stories  of  Griselidis ;  of  William  with 
the  Falcon;  of  Ancassin  and  Nicolette;  and  a 
poem  entitled,  The  Gallic  Orpheus  or  Angelinde 
and  Cyndorix,  which  related  to  the  civilization  of 
the  Gauls.  Barbe  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and,  although  not  beauti- 
ful, had  many  admirers.  She  lived  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

BASINE,  or  BASIN, 

Was  the  wife  of  Basin,  king  of  Thuringia.  Chil- 
derio,  king  of  France,  driven  from  his  dominions 
by  his  people,  sought  an  asylum  with  the  king  of 
Thuringia ;  and  during  his  residence  at  that  court, 
Basine  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  him. 
Childeric  was  at  length  restored  to  his  kingdom ; 
and  a  short  time  after,  he  beheld  with  <surpri8e 
the  queen  of  Thuringia  present  herself  before 
him.  "  Had  I  known  a  more  valiant  hero  than 
yourself,"  said  she  to  Childeric,  **  I  should  have 
fled  over  the  seas  to  his  arms."  Childeric  received 
her  gladly,  and  nfarried  her.  She  became  the 
mother,  in  467,  of  the  great  Clovis,  the  flrst  Chris- 
tian king  of  France. 

BEATRICE, 

Bavghtbb  of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  married 
the  emperor  Frederick  in  1156.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  historians  that  she  was  insulted  by  the  Mi- 
lanese, andAhat  the  emperor  revenged  her  wrongs 
by  the  destruction  of  Milan,  and  the  ignominious 
punishment  of  the  inhabitants. 

BEATRICE, 

Of  Provence,  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger, 
count  of  Provence,  married,  in  1245,  Charles,  son 
of  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  who  was  afterwards 
crowned'  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  She  died  at 
Nocisa. 

BEATRICE   PORTINARI 

Is  celebrated  as  the  beloved  of  Dante,  the  Italian 
poet    She  was  bom  at  Florence,^  and  was  very 
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bMolifiil.  Tke  death  of  her  ii«bl«  fatliaT,  ?oleo 
PorUiuiH,  in  1289,  is  uld  to  hare  hutened  ber 
omi.  Tbe  hUtory  of  BeatncB  dhl;  be  conmdered 
u  an  affeotioD  of  Dante — in  (bti  lies  ha  ioIb  inte- 
rSEt  AU  that  oao  be  aathentioated  of  her  it  that 
she  iraa  a  beautiful  acd  Tirtuona  Toman.  She 
died  in  1290,  aged  twenty-four.  And  ;rM  abe  still 
liTCB  in  Dante'i  immortal  poem,  of  vhioh  ber  me- 
mory was  the  inspiration.  He  BsfB,  in  tbe  eon- 
elusion  of  hi*  Bime,  (his  misceUaneoas  poems  on 
the  sntgeot  of  his  early  loTe) — "  I  beheld  a  mar- 
velloua  Tision,  which  haa  caused  me  to  oease  from 
wriUng  in  praise  of  m;  blessed  Beatrioa,  nntil  I 
can  celebrate  her  more  worthily;  trfaieh  that  I 
may  do,  I  derate  my  whole  soul  to  study,  sa  eh« 
knoweth  well ;  in  so  mncli,  that  if  it  pleaai 
Great  Disposer  of  all  ef  enta  to  prolong  m;  life  for 
a  few  years  upon  this  earth,  I  hope  hereaftor  to 
sing  of  m;  Beatrice  what  nerer  yet  was  s^d 
song  of,  any  woman." 

It  was  in  this  transport  of  enthusiasn  tl 
Dante  oonoeiTed  the  idea  of  the  "  Dirin*  Comme- 
dia,"  his  great  poem,  of  which  his  Beatrice  was 
destined  to  be  the  heroine.  Thus  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  young,  loTely,  and  neble-minded  woman, 
we  owe  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  human  g*- 


BEAUFOET, 

Joan,  qneen  of  Scotland,  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset,  (son  of 
John  of  (Jaunt,)  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Kent.  > 

She  was  seen  by  James,  sometimes  called  tbe 
Boyal  Poet,  son  of  Robert  III.,  Uog  of  Scotland, 
while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  he  fell  pasiionateLy  in  lore  with  her. 
On  his  release,  in  1^,  after  nineteen  years'  cap- 
tinty,  he  married  Joan,  and  went  with  her  to 
Edinhnrgh,  where  they  were  crowned,  May  22d, 
1 424.  In  1430,  Joan  became  the  mother  of  Jamea, 
afterwards  James  IL  of  Scotiand. 

She  possessed  a  great  deal  of  inflnence,  which 
ahe  always  exercised  on  tbe  side  of  mercy  and 
gentleness.  In  14S7,  the  qneen  receiTCd  informa- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  formed  agaioal  tbe  life  of  her 


husband,  and  hastened  t«  Bcibnrgh,  where  be 
then  was,  to  warn  Mm  of  Us  danger.  Tbe  king 
immediately  took  refuge  with  bis  wife  in  the  Do- 
minioan  abbe;  near  Perth ;  but  tbe  conspirators, 
baring  bribed  a  domestic,  found  their  way  int« 
the  room.  The  qneen  threw  herself  between  them 
and  her  husband,  but  in  rain ;  after  reeeinng  two 
wounds,  she  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  Jataet  L, 
who  was  murdered,  Feb,  2Iat,  1487. 

Joan  married  a  second  time,  James  Stewart, 
called  the  Black  Knight,  son  to  the  lord  of  Lome, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  afterwards  earl  of  AthoL 
She  died  in  1446,  and  was  buried  at  Perth,  new 
the  body  of  the  Idng,  her  first  htisband. 

BEAOFOKT,. 
UAsaAsiT,  oountaas  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Bean- 
fort,  duke  of  Somerset  (grandson  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster),  by  Margaret  Bean- 
champ,  his  wife.  She  was  bom  at  Bletshoe  in 
Bedfordshire,  in  1441.  While  rery  young  she 
was  married  to  Edmund  Tudor,  eari  of  Richmond, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Henry,  who  was 
afterwards  king  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Henry 
Vn.  On  the  Sd  of  Noiember,  1460,  the  earl  of 
Richmond  died,  leariug  Margaret  a  rery  young 
widow,  and  his  son,  and  heir,  Henry,  not  above 
fifteen  weeks  old.  Her  second  husband  was  Sir 
Henry  SlafFord,  knight,  second  son  to  tbe  duke  of 
Bncldngham,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  And 
soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  which 
happened  about  1482,  she  married  Thomas,  lord 
Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in 
1504.  After  spending  a  life  in  successiTe  acts  of 
beneficence,  she  paid  tbe  great  debt  of  nature  on 
the  29tb  of  Jnne,  1609,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
r^gn  of  her  grandson  Henry  Tin.  She  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  moDnment 
was  erected  to  ber  memory.  It  is  of  black  marble, 
with  ber  effigy  in  pit  copper;  and  the  head  is 
encircled  with  a  coronet.  She  fonnded  and  en- 
dowed the  colleges  of  Christ  and  St  John's,  at 
Cambridge. 

BELLEVILLE, 
Jamb  db,  wife  of  Oliver  III.,  lord  of  Clisson. 
Philip  de  Talois,  king  of  France,  bsTing  caused 
her  hosband  to  he  beheaded,  in  1S48,  on  nnao- 
thentieated  suspicion  of  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land, Jane  sent  her  son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  secretly 
to  London,  for  safe^,  sold  her  jewels,  armed  three 
vessels,  and  attacked  all  the  French  she  met.  She 
made  des«ent«  in  Normandy,  took  their  castles, 
and  tbe  most  beautiful  woman  in  Earope  mi^t 
be  seen,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  flambeau 
in  tbe  other,  enforcing  and  oommanding  acts  of 
the  greatest  oruelty. 

BERENOARIA 
Or  Navarre,  waa  daughter  of  Sancho  tbe  Wise, 
king  of  Naples,  and  married  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
soon  after  be  ascsnded  the  throne  of  En^and. 
Biobard  had  been  betrothed,  when  only  seven 
year*  of  age,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Louis  Til.,  who 
wsa  three  years  old.  Alice  was  sent  to  the  EngUsh 
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court,  when  a  girl  of  thirteen,  for  her  edneation. 
The  father  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Henry  II., 
fell  in  lore  with  this  betrothed  of  his  eon ;  and 
had  prevented  the  marriage  from  being  solemn- 
iied.  Bnt  Richard,  after  he  ascended  the  throne, 
vu  still  trammelled  by  this  engagement  to  Alice, 
while  he  was  deeply  in  lore  with  Berengaria. 
At  length  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  **  It 
was  in  the  joyons  month  of  May,  1191,"  to  quote 
an  old  writer,  "in  the  flourishing  and  spacions 
isle  of  Cypros,  celebrated  as  the  very  abode  of  the 
goddess  of  love,  did  king  Richard  solemnly  take 
to  wife  his  beloved  lady  Berengaria." 

This  fair  queen  accompanied  her  hnsband  on 
his  warlike  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the 
antomn  of  the  same  year  Richard  concluded  his 
peace  with  Saladin,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to 
England.  But  he  sent  Berengaria  by  sea,  while 
he,  disguised  as  a  Templar,  intended  to  go  by 
land.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  durance, 
hy  Leopold  of  Austria,  nearly  five  years.  Ri- 
chard's profligate  companions  seem  to  have  es- 
tranged his  thoughts  from  his  gentle,  loving  wife, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  after  his  return  from 
captivity,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  baser  passions ;  but  finally  his  conscience  was 
awakened,  he  sought  his  ever-fiuthful  wife,  and 
she,  woman-like,  forgave  him.  From  that  time 
they  were  never  parted,  till  his  death,  which  oo- 
ourred  in  1199.  She  survived  him  many  years, 
founded  an  abbey  at  Espan,  and  devoted  herself 
to  works  of  piety  and  mercy.  **  From  her  early 
youth  to  her  grave,  Berengaria  manifested  devoted 
love  to  Richard :  uncomplainingly  when  deserted 
by  him,  forgiving  when  he  returned,  and  faithful 
to  his  memory  unto  death,"  says  her  accomplished 
biographer.  Miss  Strickland. 

BERENICE, 

Dauobtbb  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  King  of  Judea, 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  sister  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II.,  before  whom  Paul  preached, 
and  married  her  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  was  accused  of 
incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa ;  an  accusation 
which  seemB  to  have  determined  her  to  engage  in 
a  second  marriage.  She  signified  to  Polemon, 
king  of  Cilicia,  her  willingness  to  become  his  wife, 
if  he  would  embrace  Judaism.  Polemon,  induced 
by  her  wealth,  consented ;  but  Berenice  soon  de- 
serted him,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  faith. 

Scrupulous  in  all  religious  observances,  she 
made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  where  she  spent 
thirty  days  in  fasting  and  prayer.  While  thus 
engaged,  she  suffered  a  thousand  indignities  Arom 
the  Roman  soldiers.  She  also  went  barefoot  to 
the  Roman  governor  to  intercede  for  her  people,' 
but  he  treated  her  with  open  neglect. 

Berenice  then  resolved  to  apply  to  Vespasian, 
emperor  of  Rome,  or  his  son  Titus,  to  avoid  being 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  her  nation.  She  accord- 
ingly went,  with  her  brother,  to  Rome,  and  soon 
gained  Vespasian  by  her  liberality,  and  Titus  by 
her  beauty.  Titus  even  wished  to  marry  her; 
bnt  the  murmtirs  of  the  Roman  people  prevented 
him ;  he  was  even  obliged  to  banish  her,  with  a 


pronuse  of  recalling  her  when  the  tumult  should 
be  appeased.  Some  historians  assert  that  Bere- 
nice returned  and  was  again  banished. 

She  is  mentioned  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  coming  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  to  Cesarea,  to  salute  Festus. 

BERNERS,  or  BARNES, 

JuLiAKA,  a  sister  of  Richard,  lord  Bemers,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1888,  and  was 
a  native  of  Essex.  She  was  prioress  of  Sopewell 
nunnery,  and  wrote  "  The  Boke  of  Hatckyng  and 
ffuntynfff**  which  was  one  of.  the  first  works  that 
issued  from  the  English  press.  She  is  represented 
as  having  been  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and  fond 
of  all  active  exercises!  She  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  was  highly  respected  and  admired.  The 
indelicacies  that  are  found  in  her  book,  must  be 
imputed  to  the  barbarism  of  the  times. 

BERSALA, 

Ahv,  daughter  and  principal  heiress  of  Wolfard 
de  Borselle,  and  of  Charlotte  de  Bourbon-Mont- 
pensier,  who  were  married  June  the  17th,  1468, 
was  wife  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Anthony 
of  Burgundy,  lord  of  Bevres,  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good. 
She  brought  to  him,  for  her  dowry,  the  lordship 
of  Vere,  that  of  Flushing,  and  some  others,  and 
had  by  him  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Erasmus  had  a  particular  esteem  for  her.  He 
thus  writes  to  a  friend: — "We  came  to  Anne, 
princess  of  Vere.  Why  should  I  say  any  thing  to 
you  of  this  lady's  complaisance,  benignity,  or 
liberality  ?  I  know  the  embellishments  of  rheto- 
ricians are  suspected,  especially  by  those  who  are 
not  unskilled  in  those  arts.  But,  believe  me,  I 
am  so  far  here  from  enlarging,  that  it  is  above  the 
reach  of  our  art.  Never  did  nature  produce  any 
thing  more  modest,  more  wise,  or  more  obliging. 
She  was  so  generous  to  me — she  loaded  me  with 
so  many  benefits,  without  my  seeking  them !  It 
has  happened  to  me,  my  Battns,  with  regard  to 
her,  as  it  often  used  to  happen  with  regard  to  you, 
that  I  begin  to  love  and  admire  most  when  I  am 
absent.  Good  God,  what  candour,  what  complai- 
sance in  the  largest  fortune,  what  evenness  of 
mind  in  the  greatest  iiguries,  what  cheerfulness 
in  such  great  cares,  what  constancy  of  mind,  what 
innocence  of  life,  what  encouragement  of  learned 
men,  what  affability  to  all  1" 

BERTHA, 

Dattohtbr  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris.  She 
married  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  about  the  year  660.  Ethelbert  was 
a  pagan,  but  Bertha  was  a  Christian,  and  in  the 
marriage  treaty  had  stipulated  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  her  religion,  and  taken  with  her  a  French 
bishop.  By  her  influence  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  England ;  for  so  exemplary  in  every 
respect  were  her  life  and  conduct,  that  she  inspired 
the  king  and  his  court  with  a  high  respect  for  her 
person,  and  the  religion  by  which  she  was  influ- 
enced. The  Pope  taking  advantage  of  this,  sent 
forty  monks,  among  whom  was  St.  Augustine,  to 
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prMch  tb*  gospd.  Under  tlie  protMtion  of  the 
qneen  th«y  soon  ronnd  tatum  of  oammimioatioii 
irith  the  king,  who  fliuOlj  Hnbmittwl  to  public 
bmptiun.  Chriatituiitj  proYed  the  meuis  of  pro- 
moting knowledge  Kad  cinliiation  in  EngUud; 
tod  tliia  cooTert  kiag  anactod  &  body  of  1am  vhioh 
WW  the  first  written  code  promulgated  by  the 
northern  coaqnerora.  Thus  waa  the  inflaence  of 
this  piouB  qaeen  Bertha  the  means  of  redeeming 
England  from  p^anism ;  and  moreorer  to  her 
belongs  the  glory  of  planting  the  first  ChristiMi 
Church  in  Canterbury. 

BERTHA,  or  BERTRADE, 
Wira  of  Pepin  and  mother  of  Charlemagne, 
emperor  of  France,  was  a  woman  of  great  natural 
eioellendes,  both  of  mind  and  heart.  Charle- 
magne always  showed  her  most  profound  respect 
and  Teneration,  and  there  was  nerer  the  Blightest 
difficnl^  between  them,  excepting  when  he  di- 
Toroed  ttie  daughter  of  Didier,  king  of  the  Ijom- 
bards,  whom  he  had  married  by  her  adTioe,  to 
espouse  Emergarde.     Berths  died  in  78S. 

BEKTHA, 
WtDOW  of  Endes,  oount  de  Blt^,  married  Robert 
the  Pious,  king  of  France.  She  was  a  relation 
of  his,  and  be  had  been  godfatlier  to  one  of  her 
children-  These  obstacles,  then  very  powerful, 
did  not  prevent  the  king  from  marrying  her.  A 
council  assembled  at  Rome  in  998,  and  ordered 
Robert  to  repudiate  Bertha,  which  he  refusing  to 
do,  the  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
proDonnced  against  him,  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  yield.  Bertha  retired  (o  an  abbey  and 
deToted  herself  to  pioos  works.  Her  title  of  queen 
was  always  gtien  to  her,  and  the  king  coatiDned 
to  show  her  constant  proob  of  sffeetioa  and  respeot 

BERTRADE, 
Dauohtib  of  the  count  of  Montfort,  married 
the  count  of  Aiyou,  trom  whom  she  was  diTorced 
to  unite  herself  (o  Philip  ].,  king  of  France,  1092. 
Ttiis  nnion  was  opposed  by  the  clergy,  but  the 
loTe  of  the  monarch  Mumphed  over  bis  respect 
for  reli^OD.  Bertrade  was  ambitious,  and  not 
always  f^thful  to  her  husband.  After  the  king's 
death,  she  pretended  sanctity,  and  was  buried  in 
a  couTOnt  which  she  herself  founded. 

BIONE, 
Qbaci  ds  hi.,  a  French  poetess  of  Bayenx,  ao- 
companied  king  John  to  England,  after  the  battle 
of  Poictjers,  and  died  in  1S71. 

BLANCHE 
Or  Castile,  queen  of  Fiance,  was  the  daughter 
of  Alphonso  IX.,  king  af  Castile,  and  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  In  1200,  she 
wasmarried  to  Louis  VIII.  of  France;  and  became 
ihe  mother  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters,  whom 
she  educated  with  great  care,  and  in  snob  senti- 
ments of  piety,  that  two  of  them,  Louis  IX.  and 
EUtabeth,  have  been  beatified  by  the  church  of 

On  the  death  of  her  husband.  In  1266,  he  showed 


bis  esteem  for  her  by  leaiing  her  sole  regent 
during  the  minority  of  bis  son,  Louis  IX.,  then 
only  tweWe  years  old ;  and  Blanehe  jnsUfied  by 
her  conduot  in  the  trying  dreumatances  in  wliich 
she  was  placed,  the  confidence  of  her  husband. 
The  prlncea  and  nobles,  pretending  that  the  re- 
gency was  unjustly  granted  to  a  woman,  confede- 
rated against  ber ;  but  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  opposii^  some  in  arms,  and  gaining  OTer 
others  with  presents  and  condesceunon,  Blanche 
finally  triumphed.  She  made  use  of  the  romantic 
pasdou  of  the  young  count  of  Champagne  to  obtain 
infonnatiDn  of  the  projects  of  the  malcontents ; 
but  her  reputation  was  endangered  by  the  favour 
■he  showed  him,  as  well  as  by  the  familiar  inter- 
course to  whioh  she  admitted  the  gallant  cardinal 
RomauL 

In  eduealiiig  Louis,  she  was  charged  with  put- 
ting him  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  but 
she  proved  an  excellent  guardian  of  his  virtue, 
and  inspired  him  with  a  lasting  respect  for  herself. 
In  12S4,  she  married  him  to  Margaret,  dau^ter 
of  the  count  de  ProTcnce ;  and  in  123&,  Louis 
having  reached  the  age  of  twen^-one,  Blanche 
surrendered  to  him  the  sovereign  authtni^.  Bal 
even  aft^  this  she  retained  great  ascendency  over 
the  young  king,  of  which  she  sometimes  made  an 
improper  use.  Becomii^  jealous  of  Margaret, 
wife  of  Louis,  she  endeavoured  to  sow  dissenrions 
between  them,  and,  tkiling  in  ^is,  to  separate 
them ;  and  these  disturbances  caused  Lonis  great 


When,  in  1248,  Louis  undertook  a  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land,  he  determined  to  take  his  queen 
with  him,  and  leave  his  mother  regent;  and  in 
this  second  regency  she  showed  the  same  vigour 
and  prudence  as  in  the  first.  The  kingdom  was 
suflTering  so  mu(A  fh>m  the  domination  of  the 
priesthood,  that  vigorous  measures  had  become 
necessary ;  and  notwithstanding  her  strong  reli- 
gious feelings,  she  exerted  her  utmost  power 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  priests  and  in  favour 
of  the  people ;   and  as  usual,  Blanehe  was  sue- 

The  unfortunate  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  her 
son  in  the  East,  so  affected  her  spirits,  that  she 
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died,  in  1252,  to  his  greftt  grief,  and  the  regret 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  She  was  boned  in  the 
abbey  of  Bianbisson.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrione  charaoters  of  her  time,  being  equally 
diatingniahed  for  her  personal  and  mental  endow- 
ments. 

We  may  observe  here  that  among  the  soTereigns 
of  France,  those  most  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
who  thought  most  of  the  good  of  their  subjects  — 
Louis  IX.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Henry  IV. — ^were  edu- 
cated by  their  mothers.  Blanche  had  attended  in 
80  careful  a  manner  to  the  infancy  and  childhood 
of  her  son,  that  she  performed  for  him  many  of 
the  offices  usually  entrusted  to  inferiors.  His 
attachment  to  her  was  ardent,  and  all  her  precepts 
were  laws.  She  said  to  him  one  day,  ae  she  was 
tenderly  caressing  him,  *<  My  son,  you  know  how 
very  fondly  I  love  you ;  and  yet  I  would  rather 
see  you  dead  than  sullied  by  the  commission  of  a 
crime."  Such  a  woman  was  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare's  panegyric,  which  he  has  so  warmly  be- 
stowed on  Blanche  in  his  **  King  John." 

BLAKCHE, 

A  VATiYB  of  Padua,  was  celebrated  for  her  reso- 
lation.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  at  the  siege 
of  Bassano,  Acdolin,  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
offered  violence  to  her  person,  when  she  threw 
herself  into  her  husband's  tomb,  and  was  crushed 
by  &e  Calling  of  the  stone  that  covered  the  en- 
trance, 1263 

BLANCHE   DE  BOURBON, 

SxcoHP  daughter  of  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  a  noble- 
man of  France,  married  Pedro,  king  of  Castile,  in 
1852.  She  was  cruelly  treated  by  her  husband, 
who  was  attached  to  Maria  Padilla,  and  was  at 
last  imprisoned  and  murdered,  in  1361,  aged 
eighteen.  Her  misfortunes  were  avenged  by  Du 
Guesclin  at  the  head  of  a  French  army.  Her 
beauty  and  virtues  made  her  a  great  favourite, 
not  only  with  the  mother  of  Pedro,  but  the  whole 
Spanish  nation. 

BOADICEA, 

A  Bbitish  queen  in  the  time  of  Nero,  wife  to 
Praeutagas,  king  of  the  Iceni,  that  is,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdonshire.  Prsr 
sutagas,  in  order  to  secure  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  Nero  to  his  wife  and  family,  left  the 
emperor  and  his  daughters  co-heirs.  The  Boman 
officers,  availing  themselves  of  a  privilege  so  re- 
plete with  mischief,  seized  upon  all  his  effects  in 
their  master's  name.  Boadicea  strongly  remon- 
strated against  these  uigust  proceedings,  and  being 
a  woman  of  high  spirit,  she  resented  her  ill  usage 
in  such  terms,  that  the  officers,  in  revenge,  caused 
her  to  be  publicly  scourged,  and  violated  her 
daughters.  Boadicea  assembled  the  Britons,  and 
standing  on  a  rising  ground,  her  loose  robes  and 
long  fair  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  a  spear  in  her 
hand,  her  nugestic  features  animated  with  a  desire 
for  vengeance,  she  reminded  her  people,  in  a  strain 
of  pathetic  eloquence,  of  the  wrongs  they  had  en- 
dured from  the  invaders,  and  exhorted  them  to 
instant  revolt    While  speaking,  she  permitted  a 


hare,  which  she  had  kept  concealed  about  her 
person,  to  escape  among  the  crowd.  The  Britons, 
exulting,  hailed  the  omen,  and  the  public  indigna- 
tion was  such,  that  all  the  island,  excepting  Lon- 
don, agreed  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

Boadicea  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
army,  and  eamestiy  exhorted  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  Boman  general, 
Paulinus,  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  putting  their 
foreign  oppressors  to  the  sword.  The  Britons 
readily  embraced  the  proposal,  and  so  violent  was 
the  rage  of  the  exasperated  people,  that  not  a  single 
Boman  of  any  age  or  either  sex,  within  their  reach, 
escaped ;  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  perished. 

Paulinus,  suddenly  returning,  marched  against 
the  revolted  Britons,  who  had  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  or,  according  to  Dion  Oassius, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  strong,  under 
the  conduct  of  Boadicea  and  her  general,  Venu- 
tius.    The  noble  person  of  Boadicea,  large,  fair, 
and  dignified,  with  her  undaunted  courage,  had 
gained  for  her  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  they  were  impatient  for  the  engagement  with 
Paulinus,  whose  army  consisted  of  only  ten  thou- 
sand men.     The  Roman  general  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  march  with  this  small  force 
against  his  numerous  enemies,  or  shut  himself  up 
in  the  town  and  wait  for  them.     At  first  he  chose 
the  latter,  and  stayed  in  London,  but  soon  altered 
his  resolution,  and  determined  to  meet  the  Britons 
in  the  open  field.    The  place  he  pitched  upon  for 
the  decisive  battie  was  a  narrow  tract  of  ground, 
facing  a  large  plain,  supposed  to  be  Salisbury 
plain,  and  his  rear  was  secured  by  a  forest.     The 
Britons,  exulting  in  their  numbers,  and  secure  of 
victory,  had  brought  their  wives  and  children  in 
wagons,  and  placed  them  around  their  entrench- 
ments.    Boadicea  in  her  chariot,  accompanied  by 
her  two  daughters,  rode  among  the  several  squad- 
rons of  her  army,  addressing  them  to  the  following 
effect :  **  It  will  not  be  the  first  time,  Britons,  that 
you  have  been  victorious  under  the  conduct  of 
your  queen.   For  my  part,  I  come  not  here  as  one 
descended  of  royal  blood,  not  to  fight  for  empire 
or  riches,  but  as  one  of  the  common  people,  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  the  wrongs  of  my- 
self and  children.    The  wickedness  of  the  Romans 
is  at  its  height,  and  the  gods  have  already  begun 
to  punish  them,  so  that  instead  of  being  able  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  a  victorious  army,  the 
very  shouts  of  so  many  thousands  will  put  them 
to  flight.     And,  if  you,  Britons,  would  but  consi- 
der the  number  of  our  forces,  or  the  motives  of 
the  war,  you  will  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die.    Is 
it  not  much  better  to  fall  honourably  in  defence 
of  liberty,  than  be  again  exposed  to  tiie  outrages 
of  the  Romans  ?    Such,  at  least,  is  my  resolution ; 
as  for  you  men,  you  may,  if  you  please,  live  and 
be  slaves  I" 

Paulinus  was  no  less  assiduous  in  preparing  his 
troops  for  the  encounter.  The  Britons  expected 
his  soldiers  to  be  daunted  at  their  number ;  but 
when  they  saw  them  advance,  sword  in  hand, 
without  showing  the  least  fear,  they  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  precipitately  fled:  the  baggage  and 
wagons  in  which  their  families  were  placed,  ob« 
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■traoting  Uiair  flight,  s  total  dofMt  and  dreadfhl 
MmBge  eosaed.  Eight;  thonund  Britoni  were 
left  on  the  field.  Bosdices  ««eftped  ralliog  into 
the  htmds  of  the  enem;,  bat,  unable  to  survive 
this  terrible  diiappointmsnt,  she  f^ll  a  victim 
either  to  despair  or  poieon.  The  battle  wts  fought 
in  the  year  01 


BOBGIA, 

LroKBCU,  datar  of  Cesare  Boi^is,  and  danghl«r 
of  Rodrfgne*  Bor^a,  aftanrardi  Pope  Alexander 
T.,  iru  married  in  1408,  (o  Oiovanni  Sfona,  lord 
of  Penaro,  with  whom  she  Hved  fgnr  years,  when 
her  hther  being  pop*,  diaaolved  the  marriage,  and 
gave  her  to  Alfonao,  duke  of  BiscegUa,  natural 
■on  of  Alfonao  IL,  doke  of  Naples.  On  this  ooca- 
sion  she  was  created  dnohesa  of  SpolelA  and  of 
Sermoneta.  She  had  one  son  by  Alfonao,  who 
<Ued  joong.  In  Jnne,  1600,  Alfonso  wa«  Blabbed 
by  aaaasainB,  sappoaed  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  infamons  Ceaare  Borgia,  Bo  that  he  died  two 
manlhe  after  at  tiie  pontifloal  palaoe,  to  which  he 
had  t>een  oarried  at  the  time.  Luoreiia  haa  aever 
been  aconacd  of  any  psrtidpaticn  in  this  murder, 
or  in  any  of  her  broUier'a  atroeiona  deeds.  She 
then  retired  to  Kepi,  bnt  waa  recalled  to  Rome  by 
her  fether.  Towards  the  end  of  1501,  she  married 
Alfonso  d'Este,  son  of  Ercole,  doke  of  Ferrara, 
and  made  her  entrance  into  Ferrara  with  great 
pomp,  on  the  second  of  February,  1&02. 

She  had  three  sons  by  Alfonso,  who  inOnated 
her  with  the  government  when  he  was  absent  in 
the  field,  in  which  capacity  she  gained  general 
approbation.  She  waa  also  the  patroness  of  lit«- 
TBtnre,  and  ber  behaviour  after  she  became  dach- 
e«a  of  Ferrara  afforda  no  grounds  for  censure. 
Her  conduct  while  living  at  fiome  with  her  father 
haa  been  the  snl^ect  of  much  obloqay,  irhich 
Beams  to  rest  ehieSy  on  her  living  in  a  flagitious 
court  among  profligate  scenea.  No  Individual 
charge  can  be  Bubatantiated  against  her.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  mentioned  by  ootemporary  poets 
and  historians  in  the  highest  terms;  and  bo  many 
different  writers  would  not  have  laviabed  such 
high  praise  on  a  person  profligate  and  base  as  she 
haa  been  represented.  Haay  of  the  reports  about 
her  were  einolated  by  the  Neapolitana,  the  natn- 
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ral  eaemles  of  her  family.  She  died  at  Ferrara, 
in  162S.  In  the  Ambroslan  library  there  is  a 
collection  of  letters  written  by  her,  and  a  poetical 
effusion.  A  curiosity  which  might  be  viewed  with 
equal  intereat,  is  to  be  found  then — •  treaa  of  her 
beautdful  hair,  folded  in  a  piece  of  parchment. 

BORE,   or   BOBA, 

Cathabisi  vok,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortone,  was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Nimptachen, 
in  GermBDy,  two  leagues  fMm  Wittemberg.  8he 
left  the  eonveot,  with  eight  others,  at  the  aom< 
mencement  of  the  reformatioa  by  Luther.  Leo- 
nard Koppe,  aenator  of  Torgaa,  is  said  to  have  first 
animated  them  to  this  resolation,  which  they  put 
in  practice  on  a  Qood  Friday.  Luther  undertook 
the  defence  of  these  nans  and  Leonard  Eoppe,  and 
published  a  justification  of  their  condncL 

Lather,  who  admired  Catharine  on  account  of 
ber  heroism,  in  addition  to  her  excellent  qoalitiea 
of  mind  and  heart,  gained  her  consent  and  married 
her.  Catharine  was  then  twen^-sii,  and  added 
to  the  channs  of  youth,  much  sprightlineaa  of 
mind.  Tbt  reformer,  many  years  older  than  his 
wifb,  was  as  affectionately  beloved  by  her  as  if  he 
had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  She  brought 
him  a  son ;  and  ha  writes  on  this  occasion,  "  that 
ha  would  not  change  his  condition  for  that  of 
CnMOB."  The  character  of  his  wife  was  ezoel- 
lently  adapted  to  make  him  happy.  Hodeet  and 
genUe,  decent  In  her  attire,  and  economical  in  the 
house,  she  had  the  hospitality  of  the  German  no- 
blesse irithont  thtai  pride.  On  the  ISth  February, 
1646,  she  beoame  a  widow,  aikd  although  several 
fair  offers  were  made  to  her,  she  lived  for  many 
years  hi  great  poverty,  and  sometimes  in  actnal 
distrsst ;  Hartin  Lather  left  litUo  or  no  proper^, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  keep  a  boarding-hooae 
for  stadents,  in  order  to  support  benelf  and  chil- 
dren. She  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1652. 
in  consequence  of  a  cold  she  had  contracted  from 
a  tM  in  the  water,  while  moving  from  Wittemberg 
to  Torgan. 

She  left  three  sons,  Paul,  Martin,  and  John, 
and  two  daughters. 

BRAOELONONE, 
-  AoHBB  DE,  a  French  poetess,  lived  in  the  12th 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Angustns.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  count  de  Tonnerre,  and 
was  married  when  very  yonng  to  the  count  de 
Plapcy,  and  after  his  'death,  to  Henri  de  Craon, 
whom  she  had  long  loved,  and  to  whom  mneh  of 
her  poetiy  is  addressed.  The  poem  of  "  OabnelU 
dt  Yergy"  which  is  only  a  romance  vernfied,  is 
attributed  to  this  writer. 

BRIDGET,  or  BBIOIT, 
\wa  by  contraction,  St.  Budk,  a  s^nt  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  patroness  of  Ireland,  lived 
in  the  end  of  the  flfth  century.  She  was  born  at 
Pochard,  in  Ulster,  soon  after  Ireland  vras  eon- 
verted,  and  she  took  the  veil  in  her  youtii  fftm 
the  hands  of  St.  Hel,  a  nephew  aad  disciple  of 
St.  Patrick,  She  built  heraelf  a  cell  under  a  large 
oak,  thence  called  Eill-dare,  or  the  cell  of  the  oak, 
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ftnd  being  joined  by  seTeral  women,  they  formed 
themeelTeB  into  a  religious  oommnnity,  whiob 
branched  out  in^  eereral  other  nunneries  through- 
out  Ireland,  all  of  whioh  acknowledged  her  as 
their  foundress.  She  is  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  martyrology  on  the  Urst  of  February. 

BRUNEHAUT, 

TouHGBB  daughter  of  Athanagilde,  king  of  the 
Yiaigoths  of  Spain,  married,  in  666,  Siegberti  the 
Frankish  king  of  Mets  or  Austrasia.  Siegbert 
had  reeolTcd  to  hare  but  one  wife,  and  to  choose 
her  £rom  a  royal  family ;  his  choice  fell  on  Bmne- 
haut,  who  ftilly  justified  his  preference.  She  was 
beautiftil,  elegant  in  her  deportment,  modest  and 
digmfied  in  her  conduct,  and  conTcrsed  not  only 
agreeably,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom.  Her 
husband  soon  became  exceedingly  attached  to  her. 

Her  elder  sister,  Galsuinda,  had  married  Chil- 
peric,  Siegbert's  brother,  and  king  of  Normandy. 
Oalsuinda  was  murdered,  through  the  instigation 
of  Fredegonde,  Chilperic's  mistress,  who  then  in- 
duced Chilperic  to  marry  her.  Bronehaut,  to 
avenge  her  sister's  death,  persuaded  Siegbert  to 
make  war  upon  his  brother;  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  Chilperic's  territories  from 
him,  and  besieging  him  in  Toumai,  when  two 
assassins,  hired  by  Fredegonde,  murdered  Sieg- 
bert in  his  camp,  in  676. 

As  soon  as  Brunehaut  heard  of  this  misfortune, 
she  hastened  to  save  her  son,  the  little  Childebert, 
heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  She  hid  him 
in  a  basket,  which  was  let  down  out  of  a  window 
of  the  palace  she  occupied  in  Paris,  and  confided 
him  to  a  serrant  of  the  Austrasian  duke  Gonde- 
bald,  who  carried  him  behind  him  on  horseback 
to  Meti,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  676.  When  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde 
arriyed  at  Paris,  they  found  only  Brunehaut,  with 
her  two  daughters  and  the  royal  treasure.  Her 
property  was  taken  Arom  her,  her  daughters  were 
exiled  to  Meaux,  and  she  was  sent  to  Rouen. 

But  during  the  few  days  that  Brunehaut,  then 
a  beautiful  widow  of  twenty-eight,  had  remained 
at  Paris,  she  had  inspired  Meroveus,  Chilperic's 
second  son  by  his  first  wife  Andowere,  with  a 
Tiolent  passion,  so  that  soon  after  she  had  reached 
Rouen,  he  abandoned  the  troops  his  father  had 
placed  under  his  charge,  and  hastened  to  join 
her.  They  were  married  by  the  bishop  of  Rouen, 
although  it  was  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the 
church  to  unite  a  nephew  and  aunt.  Chilperic, 
furious  at  this  step,  came  with  great  haste  to 
separate  them;  but  they  took  refUge  in  a  littie 
church,  and  the  king,  not  daring  to  riolate  this 
asylum,  was  at  last  obliged  to  promise,  with  an 
oath,  that  he  would  leaye  them  together.  '*  Since 
God  allows  them  to  be  united,"  said  he,  **  I  swear 
nerer  to  separate  them." 

Reassured  by  this  solemn  promise,  MeroTcus 
and  Brunehaut  left  their  asylum,  and  gave  them- 
selyes  up  to  Chilperic.  At  first  he  treated  them 
kindly ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  returned  to  Soissons, 
taking  his  son  with  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  learing 
Brunehaut  under  a  strong  guard  at  Rouen.  Me- 
roveus, after  having  dragged  out  a  miserable  ex- 


istence as  a  prisoner,  for  thirteen  months;  and 
having  in  vain  attonpted  to  escape  to  join  Brune- 
haut, who  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great 
effort  to  come  to  his  assistance,  was  killed  by  one 
of  his  servants,  some  say  by  his  own  request,  and 
others,  by  order  of  Fredegonde. 

Meanwhile,  Childebert  had  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  of  Normandy  his  mother's 
release;  and  Brunehaut  returned  to  her  son's 
court,  where  she  commenced  that  struggle,  which 
afterwards  proved  fatal  to  her,  against  the  nobles 
of  Austrasia.  At  one  time,  her  own  party,  and 
tiiat  of  the  nobles,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
against  each  other,  when  she,  seeing  that  the 
combat  would  be  a  bloody  one,  and  that  her  own 
side  was  the  weakest,  boldly  rushed  between  them, 
calling  to  them  to  desist.  *'  Woman,  retire  I"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  dukes,  "Tou  have  rttgned 
long  enough  under  the  name  of  your  husband ;  let 
that  suffice  you.  Tour  son  is  now  our  king ;  Aus- 
trasia is  under  our  guardianship,  not  yours.  Re- 
tire, directiy,  or  our  horses'  feet  shall  trample 
you  to  the  euth." 

But  the  intrepid  Brunehaut,  unmoved  by  this 
savage  address,  persisted,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  combat.  Although  obliged  to  yield 
to  her  turbulent  subjects  for  a  short  time,  Brune- 
haut soon  regained  her  authority,  which  she  used 
with  great  cruelty.  In  her  anger,  she  spared  no 
one,  but  put  to  death  or  exiled  all  persons  of 
rank  who  fell  in  her  power.  She  also  raised  an 
army,  which  she  sent  against  Clotaire,  the  young 
son  of  Fredegonde;  but  she  was  defeated,  and 
Fredegonde  took  advantage  of  the  intestine  com- 
motion in  Austrasia,  to  regain  all  that  her  husband 
had  lost. 

Childebert  died  in  696,  and  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  Theodebert  and  Theodoric.  Bru- 
nehaut remained  with  Theodebert,  to  whom  Aus- 
trasia had  fallen ;  and  on  the  death  of  Fredegonde, 
in  697,  she  bent  all  her  energies  towards  the  reco- 
very of  those  dominions  that  her  rival  had  obtained 
from  her,  and  she  partially  succeeded.  She 
treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty  all  the  relations 
of  Fredegonde  who  fell  in  her  power,  and  every 
one  who  resisted  her  authority. 

But  the  day  of  retribution  came  at  last ;  a  mur- 
der, committed  in  699,  upon  Wintrion,  duke  of 
Champagne,  roused  against  her  all  the  powerfrd 
men  of  her  nation.  They  seized  her,  and,  carry- 
ing her  across  the  frontiers,  abandoned  her  alone 
in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A  beggar,  whom  she  met,  conducted  her  to 
Theodoric,  her  other  grandson,  king  of  Burgundy, 
by  whom  she  was  but  too  well  received. 

Here  she  attempted,  by  surrounding  him  with 
infamous  women  of  all  classes,  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  a  wife,  who  might  interfere  with  her 
authority ;  and  she  drove  away,  with  insults,  St 
Colomban,  abb^  of  Luxeuil,  and  St.  Bidier,  bishop 
of  Vienne,  who  had  addressed  remonstrances  both 
to  her  and  Theodoric  on  their  mode  of  life.  St. 
Didier,  after  an  exile  of  three  years,  returned  to 
his  church,  and,  displaying  the  same  seal  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  she  had  him  stoned. 

To  raise  her  favourite,  Protadius,  to  the  dignity 
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of  lUkTor  of  the  palaoe,  Bhe  procured  the  death  of 
Bertoftld,  irho  held  that  poBiCioii,  b;  Bending  him 
wit^  a  hftndfnl  of  men  ogftinat  &  luge  arm;,  where 
he  was  killed  after  making  a  braTe  reeietance.  In 
S12,  ahe  armed  her  grandBons  against  each  other. 
Theodebert  was  punned  by  Theodoric  to  .Cologne, 
and  there  aBsaaainated.  Hia  children,  one  of 
whom  was  an  infant,  were  slain  bj  order  of  Bru- 
□ehaat  Theodoric  died  in  618,  and  Bronehaut, 
betrayed  by  her  anbjectB,  and  abandoned  by  her 
noblea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire,  aon  of  Frede- 
gonde.  He  loaded  her  with  inaulta,  accnaed  her 
of  hftTing  cauaed  the  death  of  ten  kinga,  or  soqb 
of  kings,  and  gave  her  ap  to  (he  Tengeance  of  his 
iniSiristed  eoldiery.  This  qneen,  then  dghty  years 
old,  woa  carried  naked  On  a  litter  for  three  days, 
and  then  bound  b;  one  arm  and  one  leg  to  the  tail 
of  an  nnbroken  colt,  who  dragged  her  over  rocks 
and  Btonea  till  she  was  nothing  but  a  Bhapeless 
~  '0  then  burnt 


BRCNORO, 

Bona  LoHBARDi.  waa  bom  in  1417,  in  Saeeo,  a 
little  Tillage  in  Vattellina.  Her  parents  were  ob- 
Bcare  peaaanta,  of  whom  we  have  but  little  in- 
formation. The  fother,  Gabriel  Lombardi,  a  pri- 
vate aoldier,  died  white  ahe  was  an  infant;  and 
her  mother  not  BurriTing  bim  long,  the  little  girl 
was  left  to  the  charge  of  an  annt,  a  hard-working 
Montrywoman,  and  an  ancle,  an  humble  curate. 

Bona,  in  her  simple  peasant  station,  exhibited 
intelligence,  deciaion  of  character,  and  personal 
beauty,  which  ruaed  her  to  a  certain  conaideratioo 
in  the  estimation  of  her  companiona ;  and  the 
ndghboniliood  boasted  of  the  beanty  of  Bona, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  was  to  raise  her 
to  a  most  uneipeoted  rank.  In  the  war  between 
the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Tenetiane,  the  latter 
had  been  rooted  and  driren  from  Tattellina. 
Hccinino,  the  Milanese  general,  upon  departing 
to  follow  up  his  adrantages,  left  Cq>tain  Bmnoro, 
a  Parmesan  gentleman,  to  maintun  a  oamp  In 
Morbegno,  as  a  central  position  to  muntun  the 
eonqnered  conntry.  One  day,  after  a  honting 
party,  he  stopped  to  repose  himself,  in  a  grove 
where  many  of  the  peasants  were  assembled  for 
•ome  matie  festival ;  he  waa  greatly  struck  with 
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of  a  girl  of  about  fifteen.  Upon 
entering  Into  conversation  with  her,  he  was  anr- 
prised  at  the  ingenuity  and  spirited  tone  of  her 
replies.  Speaking  of  Qa  adventure  on  his  return 
home,  every  body  told  him  Uiat  Bona  Lombard] 
had  acknowledged  claims  to  admiration.  Bronoro, 
remuning  throngh  the  aumnter  in  that  district, 
found  many  opportonitjes  of  seeing  the  lUr  pea- 
sant ;  becoming  acqnuntad  with  her  worth  and 
character,  he  at  last  determined  to  make  her  the 
oompaoico  of  his  life ;  their  marriage  was  not 
declared  at  firM,  but,  to  prevent  a  separation, 
however  temporary.  Bona  was  induced  to  put  on 
the  dress  of  an  oSoer.  Her  husband  delighted  in 
teaching  her  horsemanship,  together  with  all  mili- 
tary exercises.  She  accompanied  him  in  batUe, 
fought  by  his  ride,  and,  regardless  of  her  own 
safety,  seemed  to  be  merely  an  added  arm  to 
shield  and  assist  Bmnoro.  As  waa  naual  in  those 
times,  among  the  condottieri,  Brunoro  adopted 
different  lords,  and  fought  tometimee  in  partiea  to 
which,  at  others,  he  was  opposed.  In  these  vida- 
situdea,  he  ioenrred  the  anger  of  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, who,  seising  him  by  means  of  an  ambuscade, 
plunged  him  into  a  dongeoD,  where  he  wonld  pro- 
bably have  finished  his  days,  but  for  the  untiring 
and  well-planned  efforts  of  his  wife.  To  efi^eet  his 
release,  she  spared  no  means;  supplications, 
threats,  money,  alt  were  employed,  and,  at  tas^ 
with  good  saceeas.  She  had  the  happiness  of  rs- 
oovering  her  hnsband. 

Bona  waa  not  only  gifted  with  the  feminine 
qualities  of  domestic  affection  and  a  well-balanced 
intellect ;  in  the  hottest  battles,  her  bravery  and 
power  of  managing  her  troops  were  qoite  remark- 
able ;  of  these  feats  there  are  many  instances  re- 
corded. We  will  mention  but  one.  In  the  coutm 
of  the  Milanese  war,  the  Venetians  had  been,  oo 
one  oeoauon,  signally  discomfited  in  an  attack 
upon  the  casUe  of  Fovoie,  in  Brescia.  Bmnoro 
himself  waa  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  the 
castle.  Bon*  arrived  with  a  little  band  of  fresh 
soldiers;  she  rallied  the  routed  forces,  inspired 
them  with  new  courage,  led  them  on  herself,  took 
the  castle,  and  liberated  her  husband,  with  the 
other  prisoners.  She  was,  however,  destined  to 
lose  her  husband  without  pos^bility  of  reoorering 
him :  he  died  in  1468.  When  this  intreiud 
heroine,  rictor  in  battles,  and,  riung  above  all 
adversity,  was  bowed  by  a  sorrow  reaulting  fhnn 
affection,  she  declared  ahe  could  not  Burvive  Bm- 
noro. She  cauaed  a  tomb  to  be  made,  in  whidi 
their  remains  could  be  united ;  and,  after  senng 
the  work  completed,  ahe  gradually  aank  into  a 
languid  state,  which  terminated  in  her  death. 

BUCHAN, 
CotriiTCSS  of.  Bister  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  crowned 
Bobert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  at  Scone,  March 
29th,  ISOe,  in  place  of  her  brother,  whose  duty  it 
was,  but  whose  fears  prevented  him  from  pa- 
forming  it.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  I. 
of  -England,  and,  for  sii  years,  oonfined  in  a 
wooden  cage,  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Berwick 
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CALPHUKNIA, 

WiFi  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Pliny  the 
Elder,  who  was  killed,  in  79,  in  consequence  of 
approaching  too  near  to  Monnt  Vesafins,  when  it 
was  in  a  state  of  eruption,  must  have  been  a  wo- 
man of  snperior  character,  bj  the  manner  in 
which  her  husband  spoke  of  her,  and  the  strong 
affection  he  seems  to  hare  borne  her ;  in  a  letter 
to  her  aunt  Hispulla,  he  says : 

"As  you  are  an  example  of  every  Tirtne,  and 
as  you  tenderly  lored  your  excellent  brother, 
whose  daughter  (to  whom  you  supplied  the  place 
of  both  parents)  you  considered  as  your  own,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  rejoice  to  learn,  that  she 
proves  worthy  ot  her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and 
worthy  of  her  grandfather.  She  has  great  talents ; 
she  is  an  admirable  economist;  and  she  loves  me 
with  an  entire  affection :  a  sure  sign  of  her  chas- 
tity. To  these  qualities,  she  unites  a  taste  for 
literature,  inspired  by  her  tenderness  for  me.  She 
has  collected  my  works,  which  she  reads  perpe- 
tually, and  even  learns  to  repeat.  When  I  am  to 
speak  in  public,  she  places  herself  as  near  to  me 
as  possible,  under  the  cover  of  her  veil,  and  lis- 
tens with  delight  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  me. 
She  sings  my  verses,  and,  untaught,  adapts  them 
to  her  lute :  lope  is  her  only  instructor." 

In  a  letter  to  Calphuraia,  Pliny  writes :  **  My 
eager  desire  to  see  you  is  incredible.  Love  is  ito 
first  spring ;  the  next,  that  we  have  been  so  sel- 
dom separated.  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  thinking  of  you.  In  the  day  also,  at 
those  hours  in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  you,  my  feet  carry  me  spontaneously  to  your 
apartment,  whence  I  constantly  return  out  of  hu- 
mour and  dejected,  as  if  you  had  refused  to  admit 
me.  There  is  one  part  of  the  day  only  that  affords 
relief  to  my  disquiet ;  the  time  dedicated  to  pleading 
the  causes  of  my  friends.  Judge  what  a  life  mine 
must  be,  when  labour  is  my  rest,  and  when  cares 
and  perplexities  are  my  only  comforts.    Adieu.*' 

CAPILLANA, 

A  PxBUViAir  princess,  who,  having  become  a  wi- 
dow very  young,  retired  from  court  to  the  country, 
about  the  time  that  Pixarro  appeared  on  the  coast. 
Capillana  received  kindly  the  persons  he  had  sent 
to  reconnoitre,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
general.  Pixarro  came,  and  an  attachment  soon 
sprang  up  between  them.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
vert Capillana  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  for  some 
time  without  success;  however,  while  studying 
the  Spanish  language,  she  became  a  Christian. 
On  the  death  of  Pixarro,  in  1541,  she  retired  again 
to  her  residence  in  the  country.  In  the  library 
of  the  Dominicans  of  Peru,  a  manuscript  of  hers 
is  preserved,  in  which  are  painted,  by  her,  ancient 
Peruvian  monuments,  with  a  short  historical  ex- 
planation in  Castilian.  There  is  also  a  representa- 
tion of  many  of  their  plants,  with  curious  disserta- 
tions on  their  properties. 

CABTISMANDUA, 

QunN  of  the  Brigantes,  in  Britain,  is  known  in 
iustory  for  treacherously  betraying  Caractaous, 


who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  dominions,  to  the  Ro> 
mans,  and  for  discarding  her  husband  Vennsius 
to  marry  his  armour-bearer  Velocatus.  When  her 
subjects  revolted  against  her,  she  solicited  aid 
from  the  Romans,  who  thus  obtained  possession 
of  the  whole  country.  But  she  at  last  met  with 
the  reward  of  her  perfidies ;  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Corbred  I.,  king  of  Scots,  and  buried  alive, 
about  the  year  67. 

CASTRO, 

Ihu  d«,  who  was  descended  from  the  royal  line 
of  Castile,  became  first  the  mistress  of  Pedro,  son 
of  Alphonso  lY.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  Constance,  in  1844,  he  married 
her.  As  Pedro  rejected  all  proposals  for  a  new 
marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected,  and  the  king 
was  persuaded,  by  those  who  dreaded  the  influ- 
ence of  Ines  and  her  family,  that  this  marriage 
would  be  iijniious  to  the  interests  of  Pedro's 
eldest  son.  He  was  induced  to  order  Inex  to  be 
put  to  death ;  and,  while  Pedro  was  absent  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  Alphonso  went  to  Coimbra, 
where  Ines  was  living  in  the  convent  of  St.  Clara, 
with  her  children.  Inex,  alarmed,  threw  herself 
with  her  litUe  ones  at  the  king's  feet,  and  sued  for 
mercy.  Alphonso  was  so  touched  by  her  prayers 
that  he  went  away,  but  he  was  again  |>er8uaded  to 
order  her  assassination.  She  was  killed  in  1866, 
and  buried  in  the  convent.  Pedro  took  up  arms 
against  his  father,  but  was  at  length  reconciled  to 
him.  After  Alphonso's  death,  Pedro,  then  king 
of  Portugal,  executed  summary  vengeance  on  two 
of  the  murderers  of  Inex ;  and  two  years  after,  in 
1862,  he  declared  before  an  assembly  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  pope  had  consented 
to  his  union  with  Inex,  and  that  he  had  been  mar- 
ried to  her.  The  papal  document  was  exhibited 
in  public.  The  body  of  Ines  was  disinterred, 
placed  on  a  throne,  with  a  diadem  on  her  head 
and  the  royal  robes  wrapt  around  her,  and  the  no- 
bility were  required  to  approach  and  kiss  the  hem 
of  her  garment.  The  body  was  then  carried  in 
great  pomp  from  Coimbra  to  Alcoba^a,  where  a  mo- 
nument of  white  marble  was  erected,  on  which  was 
placed  her  statue,  with  a  royal  crown  on  her  head. 

Mrs.  Hemans  has  described  this  scene  with  great 
pathos  and  touching  beauty.   Her  poem  ends  thus : 

There  Is  mutie  on  the  midnight— 

A  requiem  sad  and  tlow. 
At  the  mourners  throufh  the  sounding  aiile 

In  dark  procession  go ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  cfown. 

And  all  the  rich  array. 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down. 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay ! 

And  toarlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train,— 
But  his  fhce  was  wrapt  in  his  fslding  robe. 

When  they  lower'd  the  dust  again. 
*T  is  hush'd  at  last  the  tomb  above. 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 
Who  caird  ihee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love  ? 

Mightier  thou  waat  and  art 

CATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON, 

QuBKN  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  She 
was  bom  in  1488,  and,  in  November,  1501,  was 
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married  to  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  son  to  Henry 
VIL,  of  England.  He  died  April  2d,  1502,  and 
his  widow  was  then  betrothed  to  his  brother 
Henry,  then  only  eleren  years  old,  as  Henry  VII. 
waa  nnwiUing  to  return  the  dowry  of  Catharine. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  the  prince  publicly  protested 
against  the  marriage;  but,  overpowered  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  council,  he  at  length  agreed  to 
ratify  it,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Catharine,  June 
8d,  1606,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne ;  having  first  obtained  a  dispensation  firom 
the  pope,  to  enable  him  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow. 

The  queen,  by  her  sweetness  of  manners,  good 
sense,  and  superior  endowments,  contrived  to  re- 
tain the  aflfections  of-  this  fickle  and  capricious 
monarch  for  nearly  twenty  years.  She  was  de- 
voted to  literature,  and  was  the  patroness  of  lite- 
rary men.  She  bore  several  children,  but  all, 
excepting  a  daughter,  afterwards  queen  Mary, 
died  in  their  infancy.  Scruples,  real  or  pretended, 
at  length  arose  in  the  mind  of  Henry  concerning 
the  legality  of  their  union,  and  they  were  power- 
fully enforced  by  his  passion  fbr  Anne  Boleyn. 
In  1627,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Ca- 
tharine on  the  grounds  of  the  nullity  of  their  mar- 
riage, as  contrary  to  the  Divine  Laws.  Pope 
Clement  VIL  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  listen  to 
his  application,  but  overawed  by  Charles  V.,  em- 
peror of  Oermany  and  nephew  to  Catharine,  he 
caused  the  negotiation  to  be  so  protracted,  that 
Henry  became  very  impatient.  Catharine  con- 
ducted herself  with  gentieness,  yet  firmness,  in 
this  trying  emergency,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  consent  to  an  act  which  would  stain  her  with 
the  imputation  of  incest,  and  render  her  daughter 
ille^timate. 

Being  cited  before  the  papal  legates,  Wolsey 
and  CampeggiO)  who  had  opened  their  court  at 
London,  in  May  1629,  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
king's  marriage,  she  rose,  and  kneeling  before  her 
husband,  reminded  him,  in  a  pathetic  yet  resolute 
speech,  of  her  lonely  and  unprotected  state,  and 
of  her  constant  devotion  to  him,  in  proof  of  which 
she  appealed  to  his  own  heart;  then  protesting 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  she  rose  and 
withdrew,  nor  could  she  ever  be  induced  to  appear 
again.  She  was  declared  contumacious,  although 
she  appealed  to  Borne.  The  pope's  subterfuges 
and  delays  induced  Henry  to  take  the  matter  in 
his  own  hands :  he  threw  off  his  submission  to  the 
court  of  Bom^f  declared  himself  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  his  marriage  formally 
annulled  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  in  1682 
married  Anne  Boleyn. 

Catharine  took  up  her  abode  at  Ampthill  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  at  Kimbolton-castie 
in  Huntingdonshire.  She  persisted  in  retaining 
the  titie  of  queen,  and  in  demanding  the  honours 
of  royalty  from  her  attendants ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects employing  herself  chiefly  in  her  religious 
duties,  and  bearing  her  lot  with  resignation.  She 
died  in  January,  1636.  The  following  letter, 
which  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  her  death-bed, 
drew  tears  from  her  husband,  who  always  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  iiyured  consort 


"  My  King  and  Dearest  Spoiise, — 

« Insomuch  as  already  the  hour  of  my  death 
approacheth,  the  love  and  affection  I  bear  you 
causeth  me  to  cox\}ure  you  to  have  a  care  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  you  ought  to 
prefer  before  mortal  things,  or  all  worldly  bless- 
ings. It  is  for  this  immortal  spirit  you  must  ne- 
glect the  care  of  your  body,  for  the  love  of  which 
you  have  thrown  me  headlong  into  many  calamities, 
and  your  own  self  into  infinite  disturbances.  But 
I  forgive  you  with -all  my  heart,  humbly  beseech- 
ing Almighty  Qod  he  will  in  heaven  confirm  the 
ptfdon  I  on  earth  give  you.  I  recommend  unto 
you  our  most  dear  Mary,  your  daughter  and  mine, 
praying  you  to  be  a  better  father  to  her  than  you 
have  been  a  husband  to  me.  Remember  also  the 
three  poor  maids,  companions  of  my  retirement, 
as  likewise  all  the  rest  of  my  seryants,  giving  than 
a  whole  year's  wages  besides  what  is  their  due, 
that  so  they  may  be  a  littie  recompensed  for  the  good 
service  they  have  done  me ;  protesting  unto  you, 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  my  letter  and  life,  that 
my  eyes  love  you,  and  deaire  to  see  you  more  than 
any  thing  mortal." 

By  her  will  she  appointed  her  body  to  be  pri- 
vately interred  in  a  convent  of  observant  friars 
who  had  suffered  in  her  cause;  five  hundred 
masses  were  to  be  perfonned  for  her  soul;  and  a 
pilgrimage  undertaken,  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham, 
by  a  person  who,  on  his  way,  was  to  distribute 
twenty  nobles  to  the  poor.  She  •bequeathed  con- 
siderable legacies  to  her  servants,  and  requested 
that  her  robes  might  be  converted  into  ornaments 
for  the  church,  in  which  her  remains  were  to  be 
deposited.  The  king  religiously  performed  her 
iigunetions,  excepting  that  which  respected  the 
disposal  of  her  body,  resenting,  probably,  the  op- 
position which  the  convent  had  given  to  his  divoroe. 
The  corpse  was  interred  in  the  abbey  church  at 
Peterburgh,  with  the  honours  due  to  the  birth  of 
Catharine. 

It  is  recorded  by  lord  Herbert,  in  his  history 
of  Henry  VTIL,  that,  from  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Catharine,  Henry  not  only  spared  this  church 
at  the  general  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  but 
advanced  it  to  be  a  cathedral. 

CATHARINE  SFORZA, 

Natitbal  daughter  of  Galeae  Sforsa,  duke  of 
Bfilan,  in  1466  acquired  celebrity  for  her  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  She  married  Jerome 
Riario,  prince  of  Forli,  who  was  some  time  after 
assassinated  by  Francis  Del  Orsa,  who  had  revolted 
against  him.  Catharine,  with  her  children,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Orsa,  but  contrived  to  escape 
to  Rimini,  which  stUl  continued  faithAil  to  her, 
which  she  defended  with  such  determined  bravery 
against  her  enemies,  who  threatened  to  put  her 
children  to  death  if  she  did  not  surrender,  that  at 
last  she  restored  herself  to  sovereign  power.  She 
then  married  John  de  Medicis,  a  man  of  noble 
family,  but  not  particularly  distinguished  for  ta- 
lents or  courage.  Catharine  still  had  to  sustain 
herself;  and,  in  1600,  ably  defended  Forli  against 
CiBsar  Borgia,  duke  Valentino,  the  iUegpltimate 
son  of  pope  Alexander  VL    Being  obliged  to  sur- 
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Tender,  b1i«  wu  eonflned  in  tlie  mitla  of  6ui  An- 
gelo,  but  soon  Mt  &t  libert;,  though  nerar  restcrsd 
to  her  dommiom.  She  died  bood  kftar.  She  ii 
pruied  bjr  a  Prasah  hiatoriiu  for  her  talents,  oou- 
nge,  military  powers,  and  her  beaatj. 

SroujL,  IsiBiLiJi,  of  the  sama  family  as  the 
preceding,  was  disUngniihed  in  the  sixteenth 
ceiitiiT7  for  her  leaming.  Her  letters  possessed 
great  merit.  One  of  them  is  a  letter  of  oonbola- 
tion,  written  to  Bonna  Sfona,  widow  of  the  king 
of  Poland ;  and  -odb  was  In  Tindioation  of  poetry. 

CATHARINE, 
Dadohtms  of  Charles  TL  of  Franoa,  and  Is^ 
bella  of  Bararia,  married  Beniy  T.  of  England, 
and  after  his  death,  Owen  rador,  •WeUhman,  by 
whom  she  had  Edmond,  the  father  of  Henry  VII. 
She  died  in  14S8.     She  was  celebrated  for  her 

CATHARINE,  ST., 
Was  bom  at  Blenna,  in  1347.  The  monks  re- 
late of  this  saint,  that  she  became  a  nnn  of  St. 
Dominic  at  the  age  of  seven,  that  she  saw  nom- 
berlest  fiaioas,  and  wrought  many  miracles  while 
qnit«  yonng,  and  that  she  conTetsed  face  to  face 
with  Christ,  and  was  actaallj  married  to  him. 
Her  inflneDce  was  so  great  that  she  reconciled 
pope  Gregory  XL  to  the  people  of  Avignon,  in 

1876,  after  he  had  eioommonioated  them ;  and  in 

1877,  she  preTsiled  on  him  to  re-establish  the 
pontifical  «eat  at  Borne,  seTenty  years  after  Cle- 
ment V.  had  removed  it  to  Franoe.  She  died 
April  80th,  1380,  aged  thirty-three,  and  was 
canonised  by  Pina  II.,  in  1461.  Her  works  oon- 
sist  of  letters,  poem«,  and  devotional  pieces. 

CATHARINE,  ST., 
Was  a  noble  virgin  of  Alexandria.  Havii^  been 
instmoted  in  literature  and  the  sdences,  she  was 
afterwards  converted  to  Christianity,  and  by  order 
«f  the  emperor  Maiinunian  she  disputed  with  fifty 
heathm  philoeophers,  who,  being  reduced  to 
rilenoe  by  her  argnmenta  and  her  eloqaaDce,.were 
■U  t«  a'maa  oonverted,  and  saffered  martyrdom 
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n  oonsequence.  From  this  circnmstance,  and  her 
great  learning,  she  is  considered  in  the  Bomigh 
church  sa  the  patron  saint  of  philoecphy,  litera- 
ture, and  schools.    She  was  afterwards  condemned 

0  Buffer  death,  and  the  emperor  ordered  her  to 
be  crushed  between  wheels  of  Iron,  armed  with 
(harpbladee;  the  wheels,  however,  were  marvel- 
lously broken  asunder,  as  the  monks  declare,  and, 
all  other  means  of  death  being  rendered  abortive, 
was  beheaded  in  the  year  310,  at  the  age  of 
nghteen.  Her  body  beiikg  afterwards  discovered 
on  Mount  Sinai,  gave  rise  to  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St  Catharine. 

CATHARINE  OF  TAL0I8, 
SmuiAMBD  the  Fair,  was  the  youngest  cliUd  of 
Charies  VL  and  Isabeau  of  Bavaria.  She  was 
bom  October  27tfa,  1401,  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul, 
Paris,  during  her  father'B  interval  of  insanity. 
She  was  entirely  neglected  by  her  mother,  who 
joined  vrith  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, in  pilfering  the  revenues  of  the  honsehold. 
On  the  recovery  of  Charles,  Isabeaa  fled  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  Milan,  followed  by  her  children, 

were  pnrened  and  brought  back  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Catharine  was  educated  in  the 
convent  at  Poissy,  where  her  sister  Marie  was 
coDBeorated,  and  was  married  to  Heniy  T.  of 
England,  June  8, 1420.  Henry  T.  had  previously 
onquered  nearly  the  whole  of  France,  and  received 
wid  his  bride  the  proniise  of  the  regency  of 
France,  as  the  king  was  agi^n  insane,  end  on  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  the  sover^gnty  of  that  coon- 
try,  to  the  eielnjion  of  Catharine's  brother  and 
three  older  aistere.  Catbarine  was  orowned  in 
1421,  and  her  ion,  afterwards  Henry  VI.,  was 
bom  at  Windsor  in  the  same  year,  during  the 
abeenoe  of  Henry  T.  in  France.  The  qneen  joined 
her  husband  at  Paris  in  1422,  leaving  her  infant 

n  England,  and  was  with  Mm,  when  he  died,  at 

the  Castle  of  Vineennes,  in  Angnst  1122.     Some 

years  afterwards  Catharine  married  Owen  Tudor, 

officer  of  Welsh  extraction,  who  was  clerk  of 

queen's  wardrobe.  This  marriage  was  kept 
concealed  Beveral  years,  and  Catharine,  who  waa 
a  devoted  tuother,  seems  to  have  lived  very  hap- 
pily with  her  hnsband.  The  gnardians  of  her  son, 
the  youtig  Henry  VI.,  at  leDgth  sospeeted  it,  and 
exhibited  such  violent  resentment,  that  Catharine 
either  took  refuge,  daring  the  snmmer  of  143Q,  in 
the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  or  was  sent  there  nnder 
restraint  Her  ^dren  (she  had  four  by 
Owen  Tudor)  were  torn  from  her,  which  cruelty 
probably  hastened  the  death  of  the  poor  queen. 

ma  ill  during  the  summer  and  antumn,  and 
died  January,  1437.  The  nans,  who  piously  at- 
tended her,  declared  she  was  a  sincere  penitent. 
She  had  disregarded  the  ii\)uncUoiis  of  her  royal 
husband,  Henry  V.,  in  choosing  Wlndeor  as  the 
birth-place  of  Uie  heir  of  England ;  and  she  had 

r  believed  the  prediction,  that  "Henry  of 
Windsor  shall  lose  ell  that  Hemy  of  Monmonth 
had  gained."  But  during  her  illness  she  became 
fearful  of  the  resolt,  and  sorely  repented  her  dis- 
obedience of  bar  husband. 
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CATHARINE,  ST., 
A  SAMT  of  the  Romiih  chorcli  oananiicd  b; 
pope  Clsment  VII.  8h<  irta  bom  ftt  Bologna  in 
1413,  aad  ftdmitted  &  dud  »t  Ferrara,  in  HS2. 
She  waa  aftenrards  abbera  of  a  convent  at  Bo- 
logna, where  she  died  in  1463.  She  wrote  %  book 
of  ••  lUtielatioiu,"  and  sereral  pieoea  in  Latin  and 
Italian. 

CBRETA, 
LAnmA,  an  Italian  lad;,  bom  at  Breaoia,  emi- 
nent for  her  knowledge  of  philsBOph;  and  the 
learned  langoagea.  She  became  a  widow  «ari;  in 
life,  and  then  devoted  herself  Bntircly  to  literary 
laboura.  Her  Latin  letters  appeared  at  Padua  In 
1680.  She  died  in  1498,  aged  twenty-nine.  Her 
husband's  name  was  Pedro  Serini. 

CHRODIELDE, 
A  DDK  of  the  convent  founded  by  Badegonde  at 
Poitiers,  was  the  cause  of  the  temporarjr  disper- 
sion of  this  powerful  oomnmniCy.  Soon  after 
Radegonde's  death,  which  occurred  in  690,  Chro- 
dielde,  who  pretended  that  Bhe  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Iste  king  Cheribert,  induced  many  of  the 
nons  to  take  an  oath,  that  as  soon  as  she  BDcceeded 
in  forcing  the  abbeas  LeuboT^re  to  leave  the  con- 
vent, by  accosing  her  of  several  crimes,  they  wonld 
place  her  at  their  head.  She  then,  with  more  than 
forty  nuna,  among  whom  waa  Baune,  daughter  of 
Chilperic,  went  to  Toms,  where  she  wished  to 
place  her  companions  nnder  the  care  of  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Toun,  while  she  went  to  lay  her  oom- 
plunt  before  Qentran,  king  of  Burgundy.  Ore- 
gory  advised  her  to  return,  bnt  in  vain ;  and 
Chrodielde  went  to  make  her  petition  to  the  king, 
who  promised  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  her 
dieaatiBfaction.  Chrodielde  wonld  not  return  tc 
die  cloister,  but  went  with  her  oompanions  into 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Hilary,  while  the  tushops, 
whom  the  king  had  sent,  were  inresUgating  the 
aflair.  Here  she  collected  around  her  for  her  de- 
fence, UiieveB,  murderen,  and  criminals  of  all 
kinds,  who  drove  away  with  violence  the  bishops 
who  came  to  disperse  them.     Childebert,  king  of 
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1  France,  soit  orders  that  theae  diitnrlMUiees  ahonld 
'  be  repressed  by  force  if  necessary ;  but  Chro- 
dielde, at  the  head  of  her  banditti,  made  Bach  a 
valiant  remstance,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
king's  orders  were  executed.  The  abbess  of  St. 
Radegonde  was  tried  by  the  tribunal  of  bishops, 
on  the  chaises  of  severity,  ill-treatment,  and  sa- 
crilege, which  Chrodielde  had  preferred  against 
her,  and  foond  entirely  innocent  of  everything  bnt 
too  great  indulgence.  Chrodielde  and  her  foUowerB 
were  eicommnnicated  on  aocoont  of  their  violent 
condnct,  and  their  attack  on  the  convent,  and  on 
the  abbess  Leubov^,  and  the  nnns,  whom  thfiy 
had  maltreated  and  wounded,  even  in  their  orato- 
ries. LenbovAre  they  had  drawn  through  the 
streets  by  the  hair,  and  afterwards  impriBoned. 

LABA, 
A  hativb  of  Assiri,  in  Italy,  of  respectable  pa- 
rentage, early  devoted  herself  to  a  religions  and 
recluse  life.  Her  example  was  followed  by  her 
uster  Agnee,  and  other  female  friends.  She  ob- 
tained fhim  St  Francis  d'Assisi  the  ohnrcb  of 
Damain,  and  became  abbess  of  a  new  order  of 
nuna,  which  she  there  established.  She  died  in 
1198,  aged  one  hundred,  and  was  oanoniied  by 
Alexander  IV. 

CLELIA, 
A  TOtnfa  Soman  girl,  whose  conrage  and  pa- 
triotiam  entitle  her  to  a  place  among  the  distin- 
goiahed  of  her  sex.  Bhe  was  one  of  ten  virgins 
who  were  sent  as  hostages  by  the  Roman  senate 
to  Porsena.  The  young  Clelia  bated  the  enemies 
of  her  people,  and  resolved  not  to  live  among 
them.  One  day  while  walking  near  the  Tiber  with 
her  companions,  she  pereoaded  them  to  throw 
themselves  with  her  in  the  river,  swim  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  return  to  Rome.  Her 
eloquence  prevailed  npon  them,  and  Quy  all  reach- 
ed their  home  in  safety,  although  they  bad  to  ac- 
complish the  feat  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  that 
were  poured  upon  them  by  the  enemy.  Bnt  the 
consul,  PublicoU,  cUd  not  approve  of  the  bold 
deed,  and  sent  the  poor  maidens  back  to  king  Por- 
sena's  camp.  Poraena  waa  moved  by  the  coorage 
of  the  girls  and  the  generosity  of  the  Romans, 
and  gave  them  their  liberty ;  and  to  Cielia  in  ad- 
dition, as  a  nark  of  his  partionlar  esteem,  a  noble 
charger  splendidly  caparisoned.  Rome  then  erect- 
ed, in  the  Via  Sacra,  an  equestrian  statue  in  honour 
of  the  flit  heroine,  which  Flutaroh  mentions  in 
his  writings. 

CLOTILDE, 

Win  of  Clovis,  king  of  France,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Chilperic,  third  son  of  Onndive,  king  of 
Burgundy.  Gandive  dying  in  470,  left  his  king- 
dom to  his  four  sons,  who  were  for  tliree  yean 
engaged  in  a  constant  contest  to  obtain  the  entire 
control  of  the  country.  At  length  the  two  elder 
princes  succeeded.  Chilperic  and  Godemar  were 
murdered,  Chilperic's  wife  waa  drowned,  hia  two 
sons  killed,  his  eldest  daughter  placed  in  a  con- 
vent, and  Clotilde,  still  very  young,  confined  in  a 
castle.     Clovis,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  virtues, 
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•nd  miifortiUMS,  and  bcadas  iruhing  to  hare  an 
•zoiiM  for  extending  his  dominionB,  Mnt  to  de- 
mmoA  lier  in  ounuge  of  her  unale,  frho  irM 
•fr»id  Id  raftue  the  alliuioe,  tlioagh  he  forcMW 
the  diiMten  it  might  bring  on  hie  coiintr7.  Clo- 
tilde  «M  married  to  CloTii  in  498,  at  Boiuoni. 
She  tlien  devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  Mfilment 
of  two  grakt  deaigu ;  one  was  to  oonTert  her 
hnaband,  still  »  pagan,  to  the  Chriilian  Aiitli ;  and 
the  other  to  rerenge  on  her  onole  Oondebaod,  the 
deatha  of  her  fkther,  mother,  and  brothen.  She 
at  length  sooceeded  in  -the  fliet  object,  and  CloTia 
waa  baptiied  in  496,  together  with  bia  lister 
Alboflede  and  three  thonsand  warrion,  on  the  ott- 
caaion  pf  a  Ticlor;  he  obtained  throngb  the  inter- 
eoaion  of  the  god  of  Cloiilde,  u  be  tbanght. 
Cloris  next  turned  hia  arms  against  Oondebaud, 
ftnd  oooqaered  him,  bat  left  him  in  poseeBsion  of 
hie  kingdom.  Clorii  died  in  511,  and  Clotilde 
r«tired  to  Tonrs,  bat  oeed  all  her  inflnence  to  in- 
dnoe  her  three  eone  to  rerenge  her  ii;0»"'*  "^ 
more  effeotnaU; ;  and  In  a  battle  with  the  Bnr- 
gnndians  her  eldest  and  beet-beloTod  eon  Chlodo- 
mir  wae  elsin.  He  left  three  7oang  sone,  of  whom 
Clotilde  took  charge,  intending  to  edncale  them, 
and  pnt  them  in  poiaeaaion  of  their  &ther'e  In- 
heritanoe.  She  bron^t  them  with  her  to  Farii, 
when  ber  two  remuning  sona  obtained  poaeeB^on 
of  them,  and  sent  to  her  to  know  whether  they 
ahonld  plaoe  them  in  a  monaatei7  or  pat  them  to 
deatlu  Oreroome  b;  dietreea,  Gotilde  eiclaimed, 
"  Let  them  periah  by  the  eword  rather  than  lire 
ignominiooalj  in  a  oloister."  The  two  elder  ohil- 
dren  were  killed,  bnt  the  yonnger  one  vu  nved, 
and  died  a  prieaL  After  thia  Mtaatrophe,  Clo~ 
tilde  again  retired  to  Toora,  where  abe  pasaed  her 
time  in  acta  of  derotion.  Bhe  died  in  546.  She 
was  buried  at  Paris,  by  the  aide  of  her  husband 
and  St  GeneTiere,  and  was  canoniied  after  ber 
death. 

CLOTILDE, 
Thk  onfortonate  qneen  of  the  Qoiha,  waa  dangb- 
ter  of  Ctoria  and  Clotilde  of  France,  She  married 
Amalario,  who  was  an  Arian,  wliile  abe  was  a 
^ona  CathoUo.  Sba  was  ao  pereeouted  by  her 
tul^eota  for  her  faith,  that  her  life  waa  in  danger, 
while  her  bigoted  hnsband  nnitsd  with  her  foes  in 
abOADg  her.  Sbe  at  last  applied  to  her  three 
brothers,  who  then  governed  tlie  dirided  kingdom 
of  the  Franks,  sending  to  Chilperio,  king  of  Pane, 
her  eldest  brother,  a  handkerchief  saturated  with 
the  blood  drawn  from  her  by  the  blows  of  her 
barbarous  hnaband.  Her  brothers  took  np  stub 
to  rerenge  lier  oause,  and  in  thla  blood;  war  the 
cruel  Amalarie  was  slain.  Clotilde  retnmed  to 
her  natiTe  France,  and  died  soon  after,  about  586. 
Sbe  was  a  pious  and  amiable  woman. 

COLONNA, 
TiTToniA,  daughter  of  Fabrido,  dnke  of  Pa- 
Uano,  was  bom  at  Harino  in  1490,  and  married  in 
1607,  Francesco,  Uarquis  of  Pescara.  Her  poems 
have  often  been  pnbliahed,  and  are  bigbly  and 
deoerredly  admired.  Her  husband  died  in  1626, 
Mad  she  determined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her 


life  in  reli^oos  eecluBion,  although  Tsrioua  pro- 
poBala  of  marriage  were  made  to  her.  Her  beauty, 
talents,  and  virtue,  were  extolled  by  ber  contem- 
poraries, among  others  by  Miohaet  Asgelo  and 
Arioato.  She  died  in  1647,  at  Borne.  Sbe  was 
affianced  to  the  Harquia  of  Fesoara  in  childhood, 
and  as  the;  grew  op  a  very  tender  affection  in- 
creased witii  their  years.  Congenial  in  tastes,  of 
the  same  age,  their  union  was  the  model  of  a 
happy  marriage.  Circnmatances  showed  whose 
mind  was  of  the  firmer  texture  and  higher  tone. 
Franoeeeo  having  exhibited  extraordinary  valour 
and  generalship  at  the  battie  of  Paria,  waa  thought 
of  importanoe  enough  to  be  bribed ;  a  negotiation 
was  set  on  foot  to  offer  him  the  crown  of  Naplee, 
if  he  would  betray  the  sover^gn  to  whom  be  bad 
Bwom  fealty.  The  lure  was  powerful,  and  Fran- 
cesco lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  propositions, 
when  TittoHa  came  to  the  aid  of  his  yielding  vir- 
tue. Sbe  sent  him  that  remarkable  letter,  where, 
among  other  things,  she  saya,  "  Your  virtue  ma; 
raise  yon  above  the  glory  of  bting  king.  The  aort 
of  honour  that  goee  down  to  our  children  with 
real  lustre  is  derived  tiom  our  deeds  and  qualitieB, 
not  from  power  or  titles.  For  myaelf,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  the  wife  of  a  king,  but  of  a  general 
wbo  can  make  lUmaetf  superior  to  the  greatest 
king,  not  only  by  courage,  but  by  magnanimity, 
and  snperiority  to  any  less  elevated  motive  than 
dnfj." 

COMNBNUS, 

Arna,  dangbter  to  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius 
ConmenoB,  flourished  about  1118,  and  wrote  flfteen 
books  on  the  life  and  actions  of  her  father,  which 
she  called  "  The  Aleiiad."  Eight  of  thoee  books 
were  published  b;  HtESchelioa  in  1610,  and  the 
whole  of  them  witil  a  Latin  veraion  in  1661 ;  to 
another  edition  of  which,  in  1Q70,  the  learned 
Cbarlea  dn  Freane  added  hiatorical  and  philolo- 
gical Dotet. 

The  authors  of  the  "  Jonmal  des  Savans,"  for 
1676,  have  spoken  as  follows  of  this  learned  and 
accomplished  lady.  "The  elegance  with  niiich 
Anna  Comnennsbas  described  the  life  and  actions 
of  her  Ihther,  and  the  strong  and  eloquent  manner 
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irith  which  she  hu  Bet  thetn  off,  ue  id  mnch 
■boTS  the  ordinarj  DaderBtaDdinK  of  vomea,  that 
one  ia  almoBt  ready  to  doubt  whether  Bhe  was  in- 
d«ed  the  author  of  those  books.  It  is  oertsin  that 
we  eaonot  read  her  deecriptions  of  conn^es, 
towns,  nTera,  mountami,  battles,  sieges,  her  re- 
fl«alioQR  upon  partionlsr  erenta,  the  judgmenta 
she  passes  on  human  actions,  and  the  digressionB 
she  makes  on  many  occawons,  without  perceiTing 
that  she  must  hare  been  rery  wdl  skilled  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  phy- 
sio and  divinity ;  all  of  which  is  very  ancommon 
in  any  of  that  sex." 

CONSTANCE, 
DAVOHTas  of  Conan,  duke  of  Brittany,  wife  of 
Oeoffrey  PlanUgenet,  son  of  Henry  II.,  king  of 
England.  She  was  contracted  to  him  while  they 
were  both  in  the  cradle,  and,  by  her  right,  Geoffrey 
became  duke  of  Brittany.  By  him  she  bad  two 
children,  Eleanor,  called  ths  Mud  of  Brittany, 
and  Arlhor,  who  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his 
&ther.  She  afterwards  married  Balph  Blnnde- 
fille,  earl  of  Chester,  who  suspected  her  of  an 
btrigne  with  John  of  England,  his  most  bitter 
enemy.  He  obtained  a  divorce,  and  Constance 
married  Oay,  brother  of  the  visoonnt  de  Thonars. 
She  had  by  him  a  daughter,  A\\x,  whom  the  Bre- 
tons, on  the  refusal  of  Jobn  to  set  bee  her  elder 
dster,  elected  for  their  Boverclgn.  The  king  of 
France,  and  Richard  Ccenr  de  Lion,  king  of  Eng- 
land, both  claimed  Brittany  as  aflef.  Constance, 
to  keep  it  in  her  own  name,  fomenl«d  diTirions 
between  the  eoTereigns.  On  the  death  of  Bichard, 
It  was  found  that  he  had  left  the  kingdom  to  Ms 
brother  John,  instead  of  his  nephew  Artbnr,  14 
whom  it  rightfully  belonged.  Constance  resented 
this  iqjnstioe,  and  being  a  woman  of  judgment  and 
coin-age,  might  have  reinstated  her  son  in  liia 
rights,  if  she  had  not  died  before  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  his  olaims.  She  died  in 
1202.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  kept  all  her  life 
In  prison. 

CONTABINI, 
Qabbibllo  Cattcbiha,  of  Agolflo.  No  ezaot 
date  of  her  birth  is  to  be  procured ;  that  she  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  indubi- 
table. She  possessed  a  very  fertile  vein  nf  poetic 
fluioy.  Her  poetry  maiufeste  natural  facili^  in 
composing,  as  well  as  connderable  emcUtian.  Bhe 
was  distinguished  for  her  pleasing  manners  and 
solid  virtues.  Her  works  are,  "  Life  of  St.  Fran- 
oeeoo,"  a  poem ;  "Life  of  St.  Waldo,"  a  poem;  five 
odes,  seven  cauoneto,  and  some  occasional  poems. 

COPPOLI, 
EbUra  or  Cbcilia,  of  Ferula,  bom  1426,  died 
1600.  This  learned  woman  was  the  daughter  of 
Francesco  Coppoli.  In  the  twen^-seventh  year 
of  her  age  she  entered  the  religions  bouse  of  Santa 
Lneia,  and  became  a  member  of  the  sisterhood. 
She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  fanons  Poi^ 
oeUio,  who  addressed  many  Latin  poems  to  her. 
She  was  not  only  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
bat  well  acquainted  wiUi  elegant  litetatnre.     She 


ha*  left  some  Latin  poeme,  ■■  Ascetie  Letters,"  a 
manusoript  life  of  a  certain  sister  Enstaohia  of 
Meeaina,  and  a  "  History  of  the  Monasteiy  of  St. 

CORDAUD, 
Isabella  db,   a  beautiful,   rich,   and   accom- 
plished lady,  mistress  of  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  took  her  degree  in  theology, 
with  the  tiUe  of  doctor. 


CORNANO, 
Catibuta,  queen  of  Cyprus.  At  the  court  of 
James  IV.,  king  of  Cyprus,  resided  a  Tenetian 
gentleman,  exiled  for  some  youthful  indisoretionB. 
He  found  especial  hvour  with  his  adapted  monarch, 
and  rose  to  an  intimate  intercourse  with  him. 
One  day,  happening  to  st^iop,  he  let  fall  a  minia- 
ture, which  represented  to  beautifiil  a  fa««  that 
the  king  eagerly  inquired  about  the  origioaL  AfMr 
stimulating  his  curiosity  liy  affecting  a  discreet 
reserve,  be  acknowledged  it  to  be  the  likeness  of 
his  niece.  In  subsequent  conversations  he  artflilly 
prised  this  young  lady,  and  so  wrought  upon  the 
sovereign  that  he  resolved  to  take  her  for  his  nilt. 
This  honourable  proposal  being  transmitted  to 
Venice,  she  was  adopted  by  the  state,  and  sent  a« 
a  daughter  of  the  republic — a  mode  often  adopted 
by  that  oligarchy  for  fonniag  alliances  with  forngn 
powers.  The  fine  climate  and  rich  soil  of  Cyprus 
—  an  island  so  favonred  by  nature,  that  the  an- 
idents  dedicated  it  to  the  qneen  of  bean^  and 
love — had  made  it  always  a  coveted  spot  of  earth. 
After  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  was  go- 
veraed  suoaeseively  by  the  Arabs,  the  Comneni, 
and  the  Templars.  In  1192,  it  fell  into  the  poa- 
seesion  of  Ouy  de  Lnsignau.  Fourteen  kings  of 
that  house  kept  the  domiiuou  for  240  years,  until 
the  accession  of  John  III.,  a  weak  man,  who  re- 
signed all  power  to  big  wife  Elena,  a  woman  of 
haughty  di^sition,  and  an  ctgect  of  public  dis- 
like. TUs  king  had  two  obildreo,  a  daughter, 
Carlotta,  married  to  John  of  Portugal,  and  redd- 
ing in  the  island,  and  a  ton  who  was  illegitimate, 
James.  Elena,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of 
bis  rivalling  ber  dan^ter  in  the  succession,  had 
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oUigwl  him  to  tkke  aouMrtio  towi  ;  and  ha  wu 
Babseqnently  mads  arohbutiop  of  die  kingdom; 
but  he  entcrUining  ambitions  vicwB,  obtuned  a 
diepcowtioa,  resigned  Ms  eccleaiastieal  dignity, 
and  upon  the  death  of  liii  father  opanl;  offered 
himself  M  hur  and  elumant  to  the  throne.  Car- 
lotta  had  loot  herhniband.  She  mrintajned  an 
oppomlion  to  her  natural  brother  with  various 
■  snccen,  bat  the  people  had  imbibed  so  thorough 
a  dijgust  of  her  mother's  dominatiaD,  that  sha  met 
with  obstaele*  etcTTwhere,  and  James  obtained 
triumphant  incoMS.  He  had  been  for  some  ; ears 
peaceably  posaasied  of  the  crown,  when  he  mar- 
Tied  the  beautiful  Venetian.  His  wedded  feUdty 
was  of  short  duration ;  he  died,  learing  the  qaeeu 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  Venice  stepped  In  to 
support  her  olaimt  to  a  regency,  which  she  ob- 
tstfned  vithont  macb  difficulty.  She  gave  birth  to 
»  SOD,  who  lited  but  two  years.  Here  CartottA 
appears  again  on  the  scene ;  she  raised  troops  and 
b^an  a  war,  but  the  Venetian  repubUo  had  detei^ 
mined  upon  the  fate  of  Cypms.  Her  power  easily 
defeated  the  pretender  Carlotta,  and  when  Cath- 
erine was  procUimed  qneeu,  as  easily  procured 
her  abdication  in  fsvonr  of  the  state  of  Venice. 
After  TariouB  forms,  and  orerpowering  some  op- 
position, Cyprus  was  annexed  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  in  1489,  the  20th  of  June.  Catherine  re- 
turned to  her  country  and  family,  where  she  passed 
so  obscure  a  life  that  no  historian  has  taken  the 
pains  to  note  the  period  of  her  death. 

Her  name  remains  in  the  archiTOs  of  Tenioe, 
because  through  her  means  a  kingdom  was  ao- 
qnired.  Her  ftatores  eqjay  immortality,  for  she 
was  punted  by  Titian. 

CUNGQONDE, 
Dauobtbb  of  Ligehroi,  oount  of  Laxenbcfirg, 
married  the  emperor  Heniy  II.  of  Germany,  by 
whom  she  had  no  children.  She  ha*  been  aoensed 
bj  some  historians  of  -  incontinence,  while  others 
regard  her  as  ill-treated  by  ber  husband,  after 
whose  death,  in  1024,  she  retired  to  a  monastery. 


D-ASDALO,  or  BRANCALEONE  OALEANA. 
NoTBoa  is  known  of  the  early  yoath  of  this 
lady,  but  that  she  belonged  to  the  noble  house  of 
Sariolo  of  Bologna.  She  liTed  in  tJie  thirteenth 
century,  a  melancholy  epoch  for  Italj,  dirided, 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  factions  and  princely  dema' 
gogues.  Id  1261  her  husband,  Brancaleone  D'An- 
dalo,  was  selected  by  the  upper  council  of  Bologna 
to  ^  to  Bome,  where  the  imbecile  administratiao 
wished  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  Senator, 
and  to  obtun  the  adTintage  of  bis  serrioes  !a  ap- 
peasing their  dissensions.  He  declined  going 
until  they  sent  hostages  to  Boli^na.  Osleana 
rem^ed  at  Bologna  to  receire  these  noble  Ro- 
mans, and  upon  their  arriTsl  wrote  to  her  husband 
a  jmj  elegant  Latin  letter,  describing  them  and 
tbrir  reception.  She  then  proceeded  to  Borne, 
where  she  found  D'Andalo  precipitated  from  his 


honours — the  caprice  of  popular  f  aronr  bad  turned 
—  he  was  in  a  dungeon  and  his  life  menaced. 
.  Struck  with  horror,  she  sunk  not  under  this  blow, 
but  conrageooslf  presented  herself  to  tlie  council, 
and  with  a  manly  eloquence  did  this  Bolognese 
matron  appeal  to  the  public  taitb ;  and  solemnly 
one  by  one  call  upon  the  weak  and  perfidious  indi- 
Tidnals  who  had  inrited  her  husband  to  this  snare. 
The  good  cause  triumphed;  Galeana  had  the  feli- 
dty  of  returning  home  with  D'Andalo,  endeared 
to  him  by  her  tirtuons  exertions.  She  died  in 
1274. 

DANTI, 
Tbxodosa,  an  Italian  artist,  was  bom  at  Fem- 
gia,  in  1498,  and  died  there  in  1678.  She  painted 
small  pictures  in  the  nuuiner  of  Fietro  Perugino, 
in  an  excellent  style.  She  also  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics, in  which  science  ehe  instructed  one  of  her 
nephews,  who,  with  his  aunt,  acqnired  great  re- 
putation for  learning. 

DESMOND, 
Cathasiki  FtnonAiD,  countess  of,  who  at- 
tuned the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fiTS  years, 
was  daogbter  of  the  house  of  Dmmana,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  second  wife  of 
James,  twelfth  earl  of  Desmond,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1461),  and 
bwng  on  that  occarion  presented  at  court,  she 
danced  with  the  duke  of  Olouoester,  aflerwards 
Richard  IIL  The  beaa^  and  riracity  of  lady 
Desmond  rendered  her  an  olyeet  of  attraction  to 
a  TOry  advanced  age,  and  she  had  passed  her  hun- 
dredth year  before  she  could  reft^n  from  dancing, 
or  mingling  in  gay  assemblies.  She  resided  at 
Jnchiquin,  in  Monster,  and  held  her  jointure  as 
dowager  &om  man;  snccesriTe  earls  of  Deemond, 
till  the  family  being  by  an  attainder  deprived  of 
the  estate,  she  wu  reduced  to  pover^.  Although 
then  one  hundred  and  forty,  she  went  te  London, 
laid  her  case  before  James  I.,  and  obliged  relief. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  well  acquunted  with  this 
lady,  and  mentions  her  as  a  prodigy.  Lord  Bacon 
informs  us  that  she  bad  three  new  sets  of  natunt) 
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teeth.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  she  died; 
but  she  was  not  living  in  1617,  when  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  published  his  history. 

DEEVORGILLE, 

Ladt,  was  widow  of  John  de  Baliol,  of  Bar- 
nard's castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of 
opulence  and  power  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on 
whom  devolyed  the  duty  of  carrying  on  her  hus- 
band's design  of  founding  the  college  called  Baliol 
College,  in  Oxford.  Her  husband  left  no  written 
deed  for  the  purpose ;  but  his  widow  in  the  most 
honourable  and  liberal  manner  fulfilled  his  desire. 

DODANE, 

DuoHSSS  DB  Septimanie,  was  the  wife  of  Ber- 
nard, duke  de  Septimanie,  son  of  William  of  Aqui- 
tainej  whom  she  married,  in  the  palace  of  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  in  June,  824.  She  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  William  and  Bernard,  for  whom  she 
wrote,  in  841,  a  book  in  Latin,  called,  The  Advice 
of  a  Mother  to  her  Sons.  Some  fragments  of  this 
work  still  remain,  and  do  honour  to  the  good 
sense  and  religious  feeling  of  the  writer.  Bodane 
died  in  842. 

DOETE  DE  TROYES, 

Was  bom  in  that  city  in  1220,  and  died  in  1265. 
She  accompanied  her  brother  Sherry,  sumamed 
the  Valiant,  to  the  coronation  of  Conrad,  emperor 
of  Germany,  at  Mayence,  where  she  was  much 
admired  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor,  but  he  found  her  virtue 
invincible.    She  wrote  poetry  with  ease  and  grace. 

DORCAS,   or  TABITHA, 

(The  first  was  her  name  in  Greek,  the  second 
in  Syriac)  signifies  a  roe,  or  ffozelle,  and  was  the 
name,  probably,  given  to  indicate  some  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  amiable  woman.  Dorcas 
lived  in  Joppa,  now  called  Jaffa,  a  sea-port  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  about 
forty-five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  Dorcas 
had  early  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian  reli- 
^on,  and  must  have  been  a  most  lealous  disciple, 
as  she  **was  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds, 
which  she  did"  She  was  not  satisfied  with  advo- 
cating the  right  way,  or  giving  in  charity;  she 
worked  with  her  own  hands  iA  the  good  cause — she 
made  garments  for  the  poor;  she  relieved  the  sick, 
and  she  comforted  those  who  mourned.  We  feel 
sure  she  must  have  done  all  these  deeds  of  love, 
because,  when  she  died,  the  ''widows"  were 
« weeping,  and  showing  the  coats  and  garments 
Dorcas  had  made."  Peter,  the  apostle,  was  jour- 
neying in  the  country  near  Joppa  when  Dorcas 
died.  The  disciples  sent  for  him  to  come  and 
comfort  them  in  this  great  affliction;  he  went, 
and  prayed,  and  raised  the  dead  Dorcas  to  life. 

This  was  the  first  miracle  of  raising  the  dead  to 
life  performed  by  the  aposUes.  A  woman  was  thus 
distinguished  for  her  **good  works."  And  her 
name  has  since  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  synonymous  with  the  holiest  deeds  of  woman's 
charity,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  Every  **  Dor- 
cas Society  *'  is  a  monument  to  the  sweet  and  happy 
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memory  of  this  pious  woman,  who  did  her  hmnUe 
alms-deeds  more  than  1800  years  ago.  See  Acts, 
chap,  iz.,  ver.  86  to  48. 

DOUVRE, 

Isabella  de,  of  Bayeux,  in  France,  was  mistress 
to  Robert  the  Bastard,  son  of  Henry  I.  of  England, 
by  whom  she  had  Richard,  bishop  ot  Bayeux.  She 
died  at  Bayeux,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1166. 

DRAHOMIRA, 

WiTE  of  duke  Wratislaw  of  Bohemia.  She  was 
a  pagan  when,  in  907,  the  duke  chose  her  for  his 
wife,  but  vrith  the  condition  that  she  should  be- 
come a  Christian.  She  complied,  yet  adhered  in 
secret  to  her  idolatrous  practices.  She  had  two 
sons,  Winzeslaus  and  Boleslaus — the  former  be- 
came a  devoted  Christian,  and  the  latter  adhered 
to  the  idolatry  of  his  mother.  When  the  duke 
died,  she  seized  upon  the  reins  of  government, 
and  eQdeavoured  to  re-establish  idolatry,  by  per- 
secuting her  Christian  subjects,  and  by  favouring 
the  pretensions  of  her  son  Boleslaus,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  elder  brother,  Winzeslaus.  She 
caused  the  assassination  of  her  pious  mother-in- 
law,  Ludmilea.  The  Christians  became  at  last 
tired  of  her  wicked  conduct,  and  rose  in  rebellion 
against  her.  Her  adherents  were  defeated,  and 
Winzeslaus  was  proclaimed  duke.  But  she  induced 
Boleslaus  to  assassinate  him  at  a  feast  given  by 
her.  Shortly  after  this  horrible  act,  she  was 
killed  by  her  horses,  which  ran  away,  and  dragged 
jier  body,  so  that  she  died  with  excruciating 
suffering. 

DRUSILLA   LIVIA, 

Dauohtbb  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was 
notorious  for  her  Ucentiousness.  She  openly  mar- 
ried her  brother  Caligula,  who  was  so  toiderly 
attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  illness  he 
made  her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions,  and  com- 
manded that  she  should  succeed  him  in  the  Roman 
empire.  She  died  in  88,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  her  life,  and  was  deified  by  her  brother,  who 
built  temples  to  her  honour.  She  was  very  beau- 
tifuL 

DRUSILLA, 

Thb  third  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa,  the  go- 
vernor of  Abilene,  was  married  to  Azisus,  king  of 
the  Emessenians,  whom  she  abandoned  that  she 
might  marry  Claudius  Felix,  governor  of  Judea, 
in  68,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Agrippa. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
age.  One  day  Felix  and  Dmsilla,  who  was  a 
Jewess,  sent  for  Paul,  and  desired  him  to  explain 
the  Christian  reli^on.  The  apostie,  with  his  usual 
boldness,  spoke  on  justice,  chastity,  and  the  last 
judgment. 

DUYN, 

Mabqubbite  DB,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  La 
Chartreuse  de  Poletin,  on  the  confines  of  Dan- 
phiny  and  Savoy,  lived  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  During  her  life  she  was  considered 
a  saint,  and  she  wrote  several  meditations  in  Latin, 
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remarkable  only  for  the  correctnefls  and  propriety 
of  the  language.  She  alao  wrote  her  own  langaage 
with  ease,  and  her  works  ahow  a  onltiTation  of 
mind  uncommon  in  thoee  days. 


E. 

EANFLED, 

Dauortis  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northvubria  and 
Ethelbnrga,  was  the  fint  indiYidnal  who  reoeired 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  that  kingdom.  She 
afterwards  married  Osmy,  king  of  Meroia.' 

BBBA, 

Abbbss  of  the  mcmastery  of  Coldingham  in  Ire- 
land, is  celebrated  for  her  resolution  and  courage. 
The  Danes  baring  ravaged  the  country  witli  iSre 
and  sword,  were  approaching  Coldingham,  when 
Ebba  persuaded  her  nuns  to  disfigure  themselres 
by  cutting  off  their  noses  and  upper  lips,  that 
they  might  be  preserred  firom  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiery.  Her  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
sisterhood.  The  barbarians,  enraged  at  finding 
them  in  this  state,  set  fire  to  the  monastery,  and 
consumed  the  inmates  in  the  flames. 

EDESIA 

Or  Alexandria,  wife  of  the  philosopher  Hermias. 
She  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Though  at  an,  early  period  of  her  life  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  she  escaped  persecution  on  account 
of  her  faith,  in  consequence  of  the  high  respect 
she  commanded  for  her  virtuous  and  exemplary 
life.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  removed 
to  Athens  to  her  relations. 

The  Fathers  of  the  church  mention  her  in  their 
writings  as  having  been  instrumental,  by  her  ex- 
emplary conduct,  in  doing  away  many  prejudices 
entertained  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
in  causing  numbers  to  join  the  church. 

EBITHA, 

DAUOHTiit  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  an  amiable  and  very 
learned  lady.  Ingulphus,  the  Saxon  historian, 
afltotis  that  the  queen  frequently  interrupted  him 
and  his  school-feUows  in  her  wndks,  and  question- 
ed them,  with  much  closeness,  on  their  progress 
in  Latin.  Ingulphus  was  then  a  scholar  at  West- 
minster monastery,  near  Edith's  palace.  She  was 
also  skilftil  in  needle-work,  and  kind  to  the  poor. 
Her  character  is  very  interesting,  and  her  heart- 
trials  must  have  been  severe. 

ELEANOR 

Ov  Aquitaine,  succeeded  her  father,  William  X., 
in  1187,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  fine  duchy 
which  at  that  time  comprised  Gascony,  Saintonge, 
and  the  Comte  de  Poitou.  She  married  the  same 
year  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  and  went  with 
him  to  the  Holy  Land.  She  soon  gave  him  cause 
for  jealousy,  from  her  intimacy  with  her  uncle, 
Raymond  count  of  Poitiers,  and  with  Saladin; 
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and  after  many  bitter  quarrels,  they  were  divorced 
under  pretence  of  consanguinity,  in  1152. 

Six  weeks  afterwards,  Eleanor  married  Henry 
II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom  she  brought  in  dowry  Poitou  and 
Gnienne.  Thence  arose  those  wars  that  ravaged 
France  for  three  hundred  years,  in  which  more 
than  three  nulHons  of  Frenchmen  lost  their  lives. 

Eleanor  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter  by  her 
second  husband.  In  1162,  she  gave  Guienne  to 
her  second  son,  Richard  Coenr  de  lion,  who  did 
homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  France.  She  died  jn 
1204.  She  was  very  jealous  of  her  second  hus- 
band, and  showed  the  greatest  animosity  to  all 
whom  she  regarded  as  rivals.  She  is  accused  of 
having  compelled  one  of  his  mistresses,  Rosamond 
Clifford,  generally  called  the  Fair  Rosamond,  to 
drink  poison ;  but  the  story  has  been  shown  to  be 
untrue  by  later  researches.  She  incited  her  sons 
to  rebel  against  their  fitther,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence thrown  into  prison,  where  she  was  kept 
for  sixteen  yean.  She  was  in  her  youth  remark- 
ably beaut^;  and,  in  the  later  years  of  her 
varied  life,  showed  eridences  of  a  naturally  noble 
disposition.  As  soon  as  she  was  liberated  from 
her  prison,  which  was  done  by  order  of  her  son 
Richard  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  placed* 
her  at  the  head  of  the  government.  No  doubt  she 
bitteriy  frit  the  utter  neglect  she  had  suffered 
during  her  imprisonment ;  yet  she  did  not,  when 
she  had  obtained  power,  use  it  to  punish  her'^ne- 
mies,  but  rather  devoted  herself  to  deeds  of  mercy 
and  piety,  going  from  city  to  city,  setting  free  all 
persons  confined  for  riolating  the  game-laws, 
which,  in  the  latter  part  of  king  Henry's  life,  were 
cruelly  enforced;  and  when  she  released  these 
prisoners,  it  was  on  condition  that  they  prayed 
for  the  soul  of  her  late  husband.  Miss  Strickland 
thus  closes  her  interesting  biography  of  this  beau- 
tiftil  but  unfortunate  queen  of  England: — <*  Elea- 
nor of  Aquitaine  is  among  the  very  few  women 
irho  have  atoned  for  an  ill-spent  youth  by  a  wise 
and  benevolent  old  age.  As  a  sovereign  she  ranks 
among  the  greatest  of  female  rulers." 

ELEANOR 

Ov  England,  sumamed  the  Saint,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Berenger,  the  fifth  count  of  Provence.  In 
the  year  1286,  she  became  the  wife  of  king  Henry 
III.  of  England,  and  afterward  the  mother  of 
Edward  L  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
entered  the  nunnery  at  Ambresbury,  and  lived 
there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Her  prayers  were 
reputed  to  have  the  power  of  producing  miracles. 

ELGIVA, 

A  BSAunrvii  English  princess,  who  married 
Edwy,  king  of  England,  soon  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  in  956.  She  was  within  the  degree  of 
kindred  prohibited  by  the  canon  law;  and  the 
savage  Dnnstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ex- 
cited a  disaffection  against  the  king  in  conse- 
quence. This  party  seized  the  queen,  and  by  the 
order  of  archbishop  Odo,  branded  her  in  the  face 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  hoping  to  destroy  her  beauty, 
and  carried  her  into  Ireland  to  remain  there  in 
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eiile ;  while  Edwy  consented  to  a  diTorce.  Elgiva, 
haying  completely  recoTered  from  her  wounds, 
was  hastening  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  when 
Khe  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  was 
barbarously  murdered. 

ELISABETH, 

Win  of  Zacharias,  and  the  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist  St  Luke  says  that  she  was  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron,  of  the  race  of  priests.  Her 
ready  faith,  and  rejoicing  acknowledgment  of  the 
**  Lord,"  show  the  warm  soul  of  a  pious  woman. 
"  Elisabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  that 
is,  inspired  to  understand  that  her  young  cousin, 
Mary  the  virgin,  would  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus  was  the  Sayiour  foretold,  wel- 
comed and  adored  by  a  woman,  before  he  had 
taken  the  form  of  humanity.  This  tender  sensi- 
bility to  divine  truth,  when  mysteriously  mani- 
fested, has  neyer  been  thus  frilly  understood,  and 
fondly  cherished,  by  any  man.  Do  not  these  ex- 
amples show,  conclusiyely,  that  the  nature  of 
woman  is  most  in  harmony  ydth  heayenly  things  T 
See  St  Luke,  chap.  i. 

ELISABETH 

Or  York,  daughter  of  Edward  lY.  of  Eng^d 
and  Elisabeth  Woodyille,  was  bom  February  11th, 
1466.  When  about  ten  years  old,  she  was  be- 
trothed to  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France ;  but  when  the  time  for  the  marriage  ap- 
proached} the  contract  was  broken  by  Louis  XL 
demanding  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  in  marriage 
for  the  daupMn.  This  so  enraged  her  father,  that 
the  agitation  is  said  to  haye  caused  his  death. 
After  the  decease  of  Edward,  Elisabeth  shared  her 
mother's  trials,  and  her  grief  and  resentment  at 
the  murder  of  her  two  young  brothers  by  Richard 

III.  She  remained  with  her  mother  for  some  time 
in  sanctuary,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  king, 
her  uncle;  and  while  there,  was  betrothed  to 
Henxy  of  Richmond.  But  in  March,  1488,  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselyes ;  Elisabeth 
was  separated  from  her  mother,  and  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge herself  the  illegitimate  child  of  Edward 

IV.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  the  queen  of  Richard 
in.,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  marry 
his  niece,  Elisabeth,  which  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind,  that  Richard  was  obliged 
to  disavow  the  report  Elisabeth  herself  showed 
such  an  aversion  to  her  uncle,  that  she  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Sheriff  Hatton,  in  Torkshire. 
After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  August  22,  1485,  in 
which  Richard  III.  was  slain,  Henry  of  Richmond 
was  declared  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 
of  England;  and  on  January  18,  1486,  he  was 
married  to  the  princess  Elisabeth, — ^thus  uniting 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Elisabeth  was 
the  mother  of  several  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  married,  in  1601,  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon,  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  younger 
brother,  Henry  YIIL,  Arthur  dying  five  months 
after  his  marriage.  Elisabeth  died,  February  11, 
1508,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
She  was  a  gentle,  pious,  and  well-beloved  prin- 
cess, and  deeply  lamented  by  her  husband,  al- 


though his  natural  reserve  led  him  often  to  be 
accused  of  coldness  towards  her.  She  waa  very 
beautiful. 

ELPIS, 

A  LADT  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  families 
of  Messina,  was  the  first  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Boethius,  and  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  like  her  husband,  she  was  devoted 
to  science,  and  shared  his  literary  labours  with 
him.  She  united  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
head  and  the  heart  Her  two  sons,  Patritius  and 
Hypatius,  were  raised  to  the  consular  dignity, 
which  Boethius  had  also  several  times  eigoyed. 
Elpis  died  before  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband 
fell  upon  him. 

EMMA, 

WiTB  of  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  was  the 
daughter  of  Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  his 
wife  Adelaide.  In  984,  Lothaire  having  taken 
Verdun,  left  his  wife  there  to  guard  it,  who,  the 
next  year,  was  attacked  by  a  large  army.  She 
repulsed  them  at  first,  and  gave  her  husband  time 
to  come  to  her  aid.  Lothaire  died  in  986.  Some 
writers  have  accused  Emma  and  the  bishop  Aide- 
beron  of  having  poisoned  him,  that  they  might 
continue  their  guilty  intercourse ;  but  the  charge 
has  never  been  proved. 

EMMA, 

Dauohtbb  of  Richard  n.,  duke  of  Normandy, 
married  Ethelred,  king  of  England,  with  whom 
she  fled,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  She  afker^ 
wards  married  Canute ;  and  when  her  son  Edward, 
called  the  Confessor,  ascended  the  throne,  she 
reigned  coigointiy  with  him.  Her  enemy,  the 
earl  of  Kent,  opposed  her ;  and  when  she  appealed 
for  assistance  to  her  relation,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, she  was  accused  of  criminal  intercourse 
with  that  prelate ;  a  charge  from  which  she  extri- 
cated herself  by  walking  barefoot  and  unhurt  over 
nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  after  the  manner  of 
the  times.  She  passed  the  night  previous  to  her 
trial  in  prayer,  before  the  tomb  of  St  Swithin; 
and  the  next  day,  she  appeared  pUunly  dressed, 
her  feet  and  legs  bare  to  the  knee,  and  underwent 
the  ordeal,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  her  son, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
people,  in  the  cathedral  churdi  at  Winchester. 
Her  innocence  proved  so  miraculous  a  preserva- 
tion that,  walking  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
she  did  not  even  perceive  the  least  reflection  from 
the  heated  irons,  (if  the  old  chronicle  be  true,) 
but  inquired,  after  baring  passed  over  them,  when 
they  designed  to  bring  her  to  the  test 

'  The  king,  struck  with  the  miracle,  fell  on  his 
knees  before  his  mother,  and  implored  her  pardon ; 
while,  to  expiate  the  ii^ury  done  to  her  and  her 
relation,  the  reverend  prelate,  he  devoutiy  laid 
bare  his  shoulders  before  the  bishop,  whom  he 
ordered  to  inflict  on  him  the  discipline  of  the 
scourge. 

Emma,  however,  stripped  by  Edward  of  the  im- 
mense treasures  she  had  amassed,  spent  the  last 
ten  years  of  her  life  in  misery,  in  a  kind  of  prison 
or  convent  at  Winchester,  where  she  died  in  1502. 
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BBMENOABDE,  or  HERHENQABDE. 

TBI  life  of  Uiis  qoMD  IB  but  e,  relation  of  li«r 
BiIsfoTtDnAi.  She  ia  not  the  only  womui  to  whom 
misery  hoa  been  &  monament — tc  wbom  the  tran- 
qnillitj  of  priTate  life  wonld  have  been  obliTioa—' 
and  to  whom  the  ^fta  of  fortune  h&Te  brought 
sorroir  uid  celebrity.  The  pre«iae  date  of  her 
birth  IB  Dot  known.  She  wu  the  d&nghter  of 
DeaidcTio  or  Didier,  u  he  !■  generally  named  by 
KnglUh  writen.  Icing  of  the  Lombarda,  and  hia 
queen  Ansa.  Deaiderio  waa  bom  at  Breecia  of 
aoUe  rue,  and  bad  ancceeded  to  the  throne  of 
Lombaidy  by  the  testament  of  Att«lfo,  the  teat 
monarch  of  the  dynasty  of  Alboinm.  Deriderio 
ma  a  renoimed  general,  and  also  a  lealona  de- 
fender of  the  Christian  cborch,  wbioh  at  that  time 
wae  not  eo  firmly  esbiblished  as  to  need  no  sup- 
port from  the  temporal  powers. 

Charlemagne  ascended  the  throne  of  Fraooe  in 
768 ;  two  years  afber,  hia  mother  Bertrade,  making 
a  joomey  into  Italy,  waa  struck  by  the  flourishing 
state  of  Deaiderio's  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  the 
beanty  and  attractiTe  charms  of  his  daughter  Er- 
mengarde.  She  then  formed  the  plan  of  a  double 
marriage  wilh  this  fkmily,  allotting  Enuengarde 
to  Charlemagne,  and  her  owp  Ciola  to  Adelchl  son 
of  Dedderio.  Thia  scheme  waa  opposed  by  the 
existing  Pope,  Stephen  III.,  who  need  many  argn- 
menta  to  diasuade  France  fh>m  the  connection. 
The  influence  of  Bertrade,  howcTer,  prerailed, 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  home  with 
ber  the  young  prineeM,  for  whom  she  cherished 
BO  warm  an  affection. 

At  first  everything  was  done  to  bring  pleaBure 
and  happineaa  to  the  young  queen ;  the  particular 
friendship  BubaiBting  between  her  and  her  mother- 
in-law  has  been  commemorated  by  Manzooi  in 
beautiful  and  touching  poetry.  A  terrible  rererse, 
bowerer,  awaited  her.  Charlemagne,  from  causes 
impossible  now  to  ascertun,  repudiated  her,  and 
gent  ber  ignominioualy  back  to  her  (hmilj.  His 
mother  and  his  nearest  kinameu  remonstrated,  and 
entreated  him  to  reToke  thia  cruel  mandate,  but 
in  Tain.  After  a  year  of  deceptiTe  happiness, 
IXenDengarde  returned  to  the  court  of  Lombardy. 


EP 

Her  father  and  brother  receiTed  ber  with  the 
atmost  tendemesB.  Unfortunately  their  Just  in- 
dignation at  the  unmerited  disgrace  of  the  young 
princesB,  induced  them  to  attempt  a  fruitless  ren- 
geanoe  ag^nat  one  too  decidedly  auperior  in  power 
for  any  petty  soyereign  to  cope  with.  A  plan  was 
set  on  foot  to  bring  forward  another  claimant  to 
the  throne  of  France,  to  the  aucceaaion  of  which, 
in  modem  day!  of  direct  inheritance,  Charlemagne 
would  not  be  oonaidered  wholly  eligible.  For  this 
purpose  amiee  were  raised  and  secret  alliancet 
courted. 

In  the  mean  time  Ermengarde  reo^Ted  intelli- 
gence that  her  faitblesa  husband  had  just  united 
himself  to  the  young  and  lorely  Ildegarde.  This 
waa  to  ber  a  death-blow.  She  retired  tc  a  non- 
acrleiy  founded  by  her  parents,  and  of  wbich  her 
dster  Anopcrge  was  abbeaa.  Here  her  existence 
waa  soon  terminated.  She  died  in  773.  The 
chroniclera  of  that  day  recount  that  Adelard,  a 
counn  of  Charlemagne,  waa  ao  disgusted  with  the 
unlawful  marriage  of  his  sovereign  that  he  became 
a  monk,  by  way  of  expiation,  and  carried  to  such 
a  degree  his  devotion  and  austere  ^etj  that  he 
obtained  the  honoura  of  canoniiation.  Desiderio, 
and  his  son  Adelchi,  after  much  ineffectual  valour, 
were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  genius  and  armies 
of  Charlemagne,  who,  talting  posseuion  of  their 
stales,  obliged  them  to  retire  Into  a  monastery  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

KPONINA, 

Will  of  Julius  Sabinns,  a  Roman  general  na- 
U*e  of  Langres,  has  been  called  the  heroine  of 
coqiugal  affection.  I>aring  the  struggles  of  Otho, 
Vitellius,  and  Tespasian,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  Sabinns,  who  pretended  to  trace  his  lineage 
to  Julius  Ciesar  by  easting  an  imputation  on  the 
chastity  of  his  grandmother,  put  in  his  claim  to 
the  throne.  Being  defeated,  and  an  immense 
reward  offered  for  his  head,  he  assembled  bis  few 
faithful  friends,  and  acknowled^ng  his  gratitude 
towards  them,  he  expressed  his  resolntion  of  not 
surriving  his  misfortunes,  but  of  setting  his  boose 
on  ftre  and  perishing  in  the  flames.  They  nmon- 
strated  in  vain,  and  at  length  wen  obliged  to 
leave  him,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives. 
To  a  ft'eedman  of  the  name  of  Martial,  he  alone 
imparted  his  real  intention,  wluch  waa  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  which  had  com- 
munication with  his  house.  The  superb  mansion 
of  Sabinns  waa  then  set  on  fire,  and  (he  report  of 
his  death,  with  the  attendant  circnmstanees,  was 
sent  immediately  to  Vespasian,  and  soon  reached 
Eponina's  ears.  Prantio  with  grief,  she  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  her  life  also.  For  three  days  she 
rel^ised  every  kind  of  nourishment,  when  Hartial, 
hearing  of  her  riolent  sorrow,  contrived  to  disolose 
to  her  the  truth,  but  advised  ber  to  continue  the 
semblance  of  grief  lest  suspicions  should  arise; 
but  at  night  he  conducted  hn-  to  the  cavern,  which 
she  letl  before  daybreak. 

Frequent  were  the  excuses  which  Eponina  made 
to  ber  fHenda  for  her  absences  tMm  Rome  ;  and 
after  a  time,  she  not  only  vinled  her  husband  in 
the  evening,  but  passed  whole  days  with  him  in 
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the  eaTeriL  At  length  her  apprehensioiiB  were 
excited  by  her  ritnatioii ;  but  by  rubbing  a  poi- 
sonons  ointment  npon  herself,  she  produced  a 
swelling  in  her  legs  and  arms,  so  that  her  com- 
plaint was  thought  to  be  a  dropsy ;  she  then  retired 
to  the  cave,  and  without  any  medical  assistance, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  boy.  For  nearly  nine  years 
she  continued  to  Tisit  her  husband  in  his  solitude, 
and  during  that  period  twice  became  a  mother. 
At  length  her  frequent  absences  were  noticed,  she 
was  watched,  and  her  secret  discoTered. 

Loadkl  with  chains,  Sabinus  was  brought  before 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  die.  Eponina  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  implored 
him  to  spare  her  husband ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
she  presented  her  two  children  to  him,  who  joined 
in  the  solicitation,  with  tears  and  entreaties. 
Vespasian,  howeTer,  remained  inflexible,  and 
Eponina,  rising  with  an  air  of  dignity,  said,  **  Be 
assured  that  I  know  how  to  contemn  life;  with 
Sabinus  I  have  existed  nine  years  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  with  him  I  am  resolyed  to  die." 
She  perished  with  her  husband  about  seventy- 
eight  years  after  the  Christian  era. 

ESTHER, 

A  Jbwess,  mistress  to  Casimir  HI.,  king  of  Po- 
land in  the  fourteenth  century,  from  whom  she 
obtained  great  privileges  for  her  nation. 

ETHELBURGA, 

Dauohtbh  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  married 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria.  He  was  a  very 
brave  and  warlike  prince,  but  a  pagan  when  she 
married  him.  However,  she  won  him  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  her  mother  Bertha  had  won  her 
father  Ethelbert.  Thus  was  Christianity  planted 
in  England  by  the  faith  and  influence  of  woman. 

ETHELDREBA,  ST., 

Was  a  daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  the  East  An- 
gles, and  Hereswitha  his  queen,  and  was  bom 
about  630,  at  Ixming,  a  small  village  in  Suffolk. 
In  678,  she  founded  the  church  and  convent  of 
Ely.  Of  this  monastery  she  was  constituted 
abbess.  The  convent,  with  its  inhabitants,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870. 

ETHELPLEDA,  or  ELPLEDA, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  sister 
of  Edward  I.,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  was  wife 
to  Etheldred,  earl  of  Mercia.  After  the  birth  of 
her  first  child,  having  suffered  severely  in  child- 
birth, she  made  a  vow  of  chasUty,  and  devoted 
herself  to  arms.  She  retained  a  cordial  friend- 
ship for  her  husband,  with  whom  she  united  in 
acts  of  munificence  and  valour.  They  assisted  Al- 
fred in  his  wars  against  the  Danes,  whom  they 
prevented  the  Welsh  ft'om  succouring.  Not  less 
pious  than  valiant,  they  restored  cities,  founded 
abbeys,  and  protected  the  bones  of  departed 
saints. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  912,  Ethel- 
fleda  assumed  the  government  of  Mercia;  and, 
emulating  her  father  and  brother,  commanded  ar- 
mies, fortified  towns,  and  prevented  the  Danes 


from  re-settling  in  Mercia.  Then  carrying  her 
victorious  arms  into  Wales,  she  compelled  the 
Welsh,  after  several  victories,  to  become  her  tribu- 
taries. In  918,  she  took  Derby  from  the  Danes ; 
and  in  920,  Leicester,  York,  &c.  Having  become 
famed  for  her  spirit  and  courage,  the  titles  of 
lady  and  queen  were  judged  inadequate  to  her 
merit ;  to  these  she  received,  in  addition,  those  of 
lord  and  king.  . 

Her  courage  and  activity  were  employed  in  the 
service  of  her  country  till  her  death,  in  922,  at 
Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire,  where  she  was  carry- 
ing on  a  war  with  the  Danes.  She  left  one  daugh- 
ter, Elswina. 

Ethelfleda  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole 
kingdom,  especially  by  her  brother  Edward,  to 
whom  she  proved  equally  serviceable  in  the  cabi- 
net and  the  field.  Ingulphus,  the  historian,  speaks 
of  the  courage  and  qiaseuline  virtues  of  this  prin- 
cess. 

EUDOCIA, 

Whose  name  was  originally  Athenais,  was  the 
daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist  and 
philosopher.  She  was  bom  about  898,  and  veiy 
carefully  educated  by  her  father.  Her  progress 
in  every  branch  of  learning  was  uncommon  and 
rapid.  Her  father,  proud  of  her  great  beauty 
and  attainments,  persuaded  himself  that  the  merit 
of  Athenais  would  be  a  sufficient  dowry.  With 
this  conviction,  he  divided,  on  his  death-bed,  his 
estate  between  his  two  sons,  bequeathing  his 
daughter  only  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Less  sanguine  in  the  power  of  her  charms,  Athe- 
nais appealed  at  first  to  the  equity  and  affection 
of  her  brothers ;  finding  this  in  vain,  she  took  re- 
fuge with  an  aunt  of  hers,  and  commenced  a  legal 
process  against  her  brothers.  In  the  progress  of 
the  suit,  Athenais  was  carried,  by  her  aunts,  to 
Constantinople.  Theodosius  II.  at  this  time  di- 
vided with  his  sister  Pulcheria  the  care  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  to  Pulcheria  the  aunts  of  Athenais  ap- 
pealed for  justice.  The  beauty  and  intellect  of 
the  young  Greek  interested  Pulcheria,  who  con- 
trived that  her  brother  should  see  her  and  hear 
her  converse,  without  being  himself  seen.  Her 
slender  and  graceful  figure,  the  regularity  of  her 
features,  her  fair  complexion,  golden  hair,  large 
blue  eyes,  and  musical  voice,  completely  enrap- 
tured the  young  king.  He  had  her  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Greek  church,  which  she  em- 
braced, and  was  baptized,  in  421,  by  the  name  of 
Eudocia.  She  was  then  married  to  the  emperor 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  capital,  and  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  received  the  surname  of 
Augusta. 

Amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  tiie  empress 
continued  to  preserve  her  studious  habits.  She 
composed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  also  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  and  Zachariah ;  to  these  she  added 
a  canto  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the 
life  and  miracles  of  Christ ;  the  legend  of  St  Qy- 
prian ;  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Persian  victories 
of  Theodosius. 

"  Her  writings,"  says  Gibbon,  *<  which  were  ap- 
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plauded  by  a  servile  and  supentitioiu  age»  have 
not  been  disdained  by  the  candoor  of  impartial 
criticism." 

After  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Endocia  re- 
quested permission  to  discharge  her  grateful  tows, 
bj  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  In  her  progress 
through  the  £ast»  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne 
of  gold  and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to  the  Se- 
nate of  Antioch,  to  whom  she  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  restoration  of  the  public  baths.  For 
this  purpose  she  allotted  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold.  Her  alms  and  munificence  in  the  Holy  Land 
exceeded  that  of  the  great  Helena.  She  returned 
to  Constantinople,  coTered  with  honours  and  laden 
with  pious  relics. 

Ambition  now  awoke  in  the  heart  of  Eudooia ; 
aspiring  to  the  govemment  of  the  empire,  she 
contended  for  power  with  the  princess,  her  bene- 
factress, whom  she  sou^t  to  supplant  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor.  But,  in  446,  an  unlucky 
accident  exposed  her  to  the  emperor's  jealousy. 
He  had  giyen  her  an  apple  of  extraordinary  size, 
which  she  sent  to  Paulinus,  whom  she  esteemed 
on  account  of  his  learning.  Paulinus,  not  know- 
ing whence  it  came,  presented  it  to  the  emperor, 
who  soon  after  asked  the  empress  what  she  had 
done  with  it.  She,  fearing  his  anger,  told  him 
she  had  eaten  it.  This  made  the  emperor  suspect 
that  there  was  too  great  an  intimacy  between  her 
and  Paulinus,  and,  producing  the  apple,  he  con- 
yicted  her  of  falsehood 

The  influence  of  Pulcheria  triumphed  over  that 
of  the  empress,  who  found  herself  unable  to  pro- 
tect her  most  faithful  adherents:  she  witnessed 
the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  the  prsBtorian  prefect, 
which  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Paulinus, 
whose  great  personal  beauty  and  intimacy  with 
the  empress,  had  excited  the  Jealousy  of  Theo- 
dosius. 

Perceiring  that  her  husband's  affections  were 
irretrievably  alienated,  Eudocia  requested  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  and  consecrate  the  rest 
of  her  life  to  solitude  and  religion ;  but  the  ven- 
geance of  Pulcheria,  or  the  jealousy  of  Theodo- 
siuB,  pursued  her  even  in  her  retreat.  Stripped 
of  the  honours  due  to  her  rank,  the  empress  was 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
This  treatment  irritated  and  exasperated  her,  and 
led  her  to  commit  acts  unworthy  her  profession  as 
a  Christian  or  a  philosopher.  But  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  misfortunes  of  her  daughter,  and 
the  approach  of  age,  gradaally  calmed  her  pas- 
sions, and  she  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
buHding  churches,  and  relieving  the  poor. 

Some  writers  assert  that  she  was  reconciled  to 
Theododus,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  during 
his  life ;  others,  that  she  was  not  recalled  till  after 
his  death.  However  this  may  be,  she  died  at  Je- 
rusalem, about  460,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  so- 
lemnly protesting  her  innocence  with  her  dying 
breath.  In  her  last  moments,  she  displayed  great 
composure  and  piety. 

During  her  power,  magnanimously  forgetting 
the  barbarity  of  her  brothers,  she  promoted  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  prefects :  observing 


their  confWon  on  being  summoned  to  the  imperial 
presence,  she  said,  **  Had  you  not  compelled  me 
to  visit  Constantinople,  I  should  never  have  had  it 
in  my  power  to  bestow  on  you  these  marks  of  sis- 
terly affection." 

EUDOCIA,  or  B0DOXIA, 

SuRNAMXD  Macrembolitissa,  widow  of  Constan- 
tino Ducas,  caused  herself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
press with  her  three  sons,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1067.  Romanus  Diogenes,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  empire,  attempted  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  crown ;  and  Eudoxia  had  him 
condemned  to  death,  but  happening  to  see  him, 
she  was  so  charmed  by  his  beauty,  that  she  par- 
doned him,  and  made  him  commander  of  the  troops 
of  the  East.  He  there  effaced  by  his  valour  his 
former  delinquency,  and  she  resolved  to  marry 
him.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  deed,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  Xiphilinus,  by  which 
she  had  promised  Oonstantine  Ducas  never  to 
marry  again.  She  did  this  by  pretending  that  she 
wished  to  espouse  a  brother  of  the  Patriarch,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  Romanus  in  1068.  Three  years 
after,  her  son  Michael  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent 

She  had  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  sove- 
reign on  the  throne ;  in  a  convent,  she  manifested 
the  devotion  of  a  recluse.  She  cultivated  litera- 
ture successfully.  There  was  a  manuscript  in  her 
writing  in  the  French  king's  library,  on  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  gods,  and  of  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  antiquity,  showing  a  vast  extent  of  reading. 

EUPHEMIA, 

Flavia  Mua.  BIaboia,  was  married  to  the  em- 
peror Justin  I.  in  618.  She  was  originally  a 
slave,  of  what  country  is  not  known ;  but  she  was 
mistress  to  Justin  before  he  married  her.  She 
died  before  the  emperor,  about  the  year  628, 
without  children.  She  owed  her  elevation  to  her 
fidelity,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition. 

EUSEBIA, 

AuasLiA,  the  wife  of  Constantins,  emperor  of 
the  East,  was  a  woman  of  genius  and  erudition, 
but  strongly  addicted  to  the  Arian  here^;  in 
support  of  which  she  exerted  her  influence  over 
her  husband,  which  was  considerable.  Few  of 
the  empresses  had  been  so  beautiful  or  so  chaste. 
She  prevailed  on  Constantins  to  give  his  sister 
Helena  to  Julian,  and  to  name  him  CsBsar.  Many 
virtues  are  allowed  her  by  historians;  among 
others,  those  of  compassion  and  humanity.  She 
left  no  children,  and  died  in  860,  much  regretted 
by  her  husband. 

EUSEBIA, 

Abbbss  of  St.  Cyr,  or  St  Sariour,  at  Marseilles, 
is  said  by  French  writers  to  have  cut  off  her  nose, 
like  the  abbess  of  Coldingham  in  England,  to  se- 
cure herself  from  ravishers,  and  her  nuns  are  said 
to  have  followed  her  example.  This  took  place 
in  781,  when  the  Saracens  invaded  Provence.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  tale  in  both  countries  is,  that 
the  ladies  were  murdered  by  the  disappointed  sa- 
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TBges.  ThsM  t&les  maj  not  be  vlioliy  true,  jet 
that  Uis;  were  coiuidered  probable,  sboirB  the 
awfol  caiidicion  of  aociet;  in  those  dark  ages. 

BCSTACHIUM, 
DAuoHTitt  of  Paula,  a  Eoman  lady  of  aacient 
fimity,  yrht  laarned  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  iretl 
as  in  tlie  Latin  language,  so  that  she  oaold  read 
Hebrew  paalma  fluently,  and  oonunent  ablj  upon 
them.  She  was  manj  years  a  dieciple  of  St  Je- 
rome, and  followed  him  in  his  journeys  to  different 
places.  H«  speaks  of  her  in  high  terms  in  his 
epistles,  and  in  the  lif^  of  St.  Paulo.  She  lived 
in  a  monaster;  at  Bethlehem,  till  she  was  forced 
flvm  it  by  a  Und  of  peraecntion  said  to  have  been 
eioitad  by  the  Pelagiana.     She  died  about  419. 


PALCONBERO, 
Uabt,  countess  of,  the  third  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  was  a  lad;  of  great  beauty,  and  greater 
spirit;  the  icm  the  second  wife  of  Thomas,  lord 
Tiacount  Faleonberg.  Bishop  Bumet,  who  calls 
her  a  wise  and  worthy  woman,  says,  that  "she 
was  more  likely  to  have  maintained  the  pott  of 
proteotor  than  either  of  her  brothers."  There 
was  a  commoQ  saying  about  her,  "  that  those  who 
wore  breeches  deserved  petticoats  better ;  but  if 
thote  In  petticoats  hod  been  in  breeches,  they  would 
have  held  tkster."  After  her  brother,  Bichard 
Cromwell,  was  deposed,  who,  at  the  well  knew, 
was  never  farmed  to  reign,  the  eierted  hertetf  in 
behalf  of  Charles  11.,  and  it  said  to  have  had  a 
great  and  mooessful  hand  In  his  restoration.  It 
ii  certain  that  ber  husband  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  commisdon  of  safety  a  little  while  before 
that  event  took  place,  and  that  he  stood  very  high 
in  the  king's  favour.  She  died  March  14tb,  1712, 
much  respected  for  her  munifioenoe  and  charity. 

FALCONIA, 
Pkoba,  a  Boman  poetess,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius ;  she  was  a  native  of  Horta, 
□r  Hortanum,  in  Etruria.  There  is  still  sztant 
by  her,  a  cento  from  Tirgil,  giving  the  sacred 
history  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge;  and 
"  The  Hittory  of  Chritt,"  in  verses  selected  fhim 
that  poet,  introduced  by  a  few  lines  of  her  own. 
She  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Anieia 
Faltonia  Prcba,  the  mother  of  three  consuls,  and 
with  Valeria  Proba,  wife  of  AdeUius,  the  procon- 
sul.    She  lived  about  488. 

FANNIA, 
Dadohtib  of  Pntus  Thrasea,  and  grand-daugh- 
tet  ot  Arria,  was  the  wife  of  Helvidins,  who  was 
twice  baniahed  by  Domitian,'  emperor  of  Rome,  in 
81,  and  who  was  acoompanied  each  time  into 
exile  by  his  devoted  wife.  Faimia  bung  accused 
of  having  nimished  Senecio  with  materials  for 
writing  the  life  of  Helvidins,  boldly  avowed  the 
faot,  but  need  the  greatest  precaution  to  prevent 
bcr  mother  from  being  involved  ii 


She  was  as  gentle  as  magnanimous,  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  ^remitting  tenderness  with  which  she 
watched  over  a  young  vestal,  Junia,  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  ber  care,  when  ill,  by  the  hi^  priest. 

FATIHEH, 
Thi  only  daughter  of  Mahomet,  and  mother  of 
all  Mahommedan  dynasties,  wat  bom  at  Mecca. 
In  the  year  623,  she  married  her  cousin  Ali,  who 
afterwards  became  Caliph.  Turkish  writers  assert 
that  the  archangels  fttichael  and  Gabriel  acted  as 
guardians  to  the  bride,  and  that  70,000  angels 
joined  the  procession.  One  of  her  descendants 
founded  the  dynasty  knovm  by  the  name  of  the 
Fathemir  Caliphs  who  reigned  in  Africa  and  Syria. 
Fatimeh  died  a  few  months  after  her  father. 


FAUSTINA, 
Ahhia  Qaleeia,  oaHed  the  elder  Fanttiiia,  wa> 
the  daughter  of  Aonios  Terns,  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  wife  of  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus  Pius. 
Her  beau^  and  wit  were  of  the  highest  order,  but 
her  conduct  has  been  represented  as  dissolnte  in 
the  extreme.  Still  the  emperor  built  temples  and 
struck  coins  to  hsr  honour ;  yet  It  is  reported 
even  when  he  discovered  her  debaucheries  ht 
favoored  without  ressnting  them.  Such  a  conrM 
of  condnot  in  a  man  represented  as  the  wisest  of 
sovereigns,  and  a  model  of  private  and  domestjo 
virtues,  it  hardly  credible.  That  he  loved  her 
with  constancy  and  confidence  duiing  hsr  life,  aad 
raised  temples  Ic  ber  rirtnes,  and  altars  to  her 
divinity  aner  her  death,  are  matters  of  history. 
There  is  a  beautifbl  medal  of  hit  reign  tlill  extant, 
representing  Antoninus  Kns  On  One  side,  and  on 
the  reverse  Faustina  ascending  to  heaven,  with  a 
lighted  torch,  under  the  figure  of  Diana.  Sorely 
Antoninus  must  himself  have  had  faith  in  the  vir- 
tues of  his  vrife.  But  she  was  beautifnl  and 
wit^ !  such  women  will  be  envied  and  slandered, 
as  well  as  loved  and  prused.  She  died  in  141,  at 
the  age  of  about  thirty-seven. 

FAUSTINA,   ANNIA, 
DOBTKK  of  the  former,  and  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Anrelios,  surpassed  her  mother  in 
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the  diMoluteness  of  her  maimen.  Without  being 
fts  regularly  handBome,  she  was  attraetlTe,  liyelj, 
and  witty ;  daughter  of  a  prince,  who,  though  he 
deeply  regretted  crimes,  was  very  unwilling  to 
pmdsh  them,  and  wife  to  a  philosopher  who  held 
it  a  duty  to  pardon  all  oifenoes,  she  met  with  no 
restraints  to  her  inclinations:  yet  eren  she  had 
her  temples  and  her  priests.  Marcos,  in  his  Me- 
ditations, thanks  the  gods  for  a  wife  so  tract- 
able, so  loting,  and  so  nnaffected.  She  attended 
him  into  Asia,  where  he  went  to  sappress  the  re- 
Tolt  of  Cassias,  and  there  died,  near  mount 
Lauras,  in  176.  There  was  a  third  Faustina, 
grand-daughter  of  this  one,  who  was  the  third 
wife  of  Heliogabalus,  but  was  soon  neglected  by 
him.  She  was  yery  unlike  her  female  ancestors, 
except  in  beauty. 

FAUSTINA, 

Flatia  MAznoAirA,  was  the  second. wife  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
M^-rimiMi  Herculcs,  and  sister  to  Mazentius. 
Her  fhther  haying  receiyed  the  title  of  Augustus 
in  806,  took  her  into  Oaul,  where  he  gaye  her  in 
marriage  to  the  emperor  Constantine.  She  was 
for  a  long  time  a  most  exemplary  wife  and  mother, 
and  a  strenuous  adyocate  with  tiie  emperor  for  all 
acts  of  indulgence  and  liberality  to  the  people. 
She  eyen  sacrificed  her  father's  life  to  her  husbuid, 
by  discoyering  to  Constantine  a  plot  for  his  de- 
struction. She  has  been  accused  of  staining  the 
last  years  of  her  life  by  the  commission  of  many 
crimes ;  among  others,  that  of  causing  the  death 
of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine  by  a  former 
wife,  by  false  accusations ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
the  emperor  reyenged  his  honour,  and  his  son's 
death,  by  causing  her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm 
bath,  in  827.  The  truth  of  these  latter  circum- 
stances has  been  much  doubted. 

FELICITAS, 

Ax  illustrious  Boman  lady,  who  liyed  in  162, 
during  the  persecution  carried  on  against  the 
Christians  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  was 
a  deyout  Christian.  She  had  also  brought  up  her 
seren  sons  in  the  same  faith.  They  were  seized, 
and  Felicitas  was  threatened  with  her  own  death 
and  that  of  all  her  family,  if  she  did  not  giye  up 
her  religion ;  but  she  was  inflexible,  and  the  sons 
also  remaining  steadfast,  they  all  suffered  cruel 
deaths,  the  mother  being  executed  last. 

FIDELIS,  CASSANDRA, 

A  VavBTiAjr  lady,  died  in  1558,  aged  100.  De- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  changed  their 
residence  from  Milan  to  Venice,  and  had  uniformly 
added  to  the  respectability  of  their  rank  by  their 
uncommon  learning,  she  began  at  an  early  age  to 
prosecute  her  studies  with  great  diligence,  and 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
goages,  that  she  may  with  Justice  be  enumerated 
among  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  The  letters 
which  occanonally  passed  between  Cassandra  and 
Politian,  demonstrate  their  mutual  esteem,  if  in- 
deed such  an  expression  be  sufficient  to  charac- 
terixe  the  feelings  of  Politian,  who  expresses,  in 


language  unusually  florid,  his  hi^  admiration  of 
her  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  his  expecta- 
tion  of  the  benefits  which  th^  cause  of  lettem 
would  deriye  from  her  labours  and  example.  In 
the  year  1491,  the  Florentine  scholar  made  a  yisit 
to  Venice,  when  the  fayourable  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  her  writings  was  confirmed  by  a  per- 
sonal interriew. 

"  Teeterday,"  says  he,  writing  to  his  great  pa- 
tron, Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  **  I  paid  a  yisit  to  the 
celebrated  Cassandra,  to  whom  I  presented  your 
respects.  She  is,  indeed,  Lorenzo,  a  surprising 
woman,  as  well  from  her  acquirements  in  her  owii 
language,  as  in  the  Latin;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
she  may  be  called  handsome.  I  left  her,  aston- 
ished at  her  talents.  She  is  much  deyoted  to  your 
interests,  and  speaks  of  you  with  great  esteem. 
She  eyen  ayows  her  intention  of  yisiting  you  at 
Florence,  so  that  you  may  prepare  yourself  to 
giye  her  a  proper  reception." 

From  a  letter  written  by  this  lady,  many  yearn 
afterwards,  to  Leo  X.,  we  learn  that  an  epistolary 
correspondence  had  subeisted  between  her  and  Lo- 
renzo de  Medicis ;  and  it  is  with  concern  we  find, 
that  the  remembrance  of  this  intercourse  wan 
reriyed,  in  order  to  induce  the  pontiff  to  bestow 
upon  her  some  pecuniary  assistance,  she  being 
then  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  train  of  depend- 
ants. '  She  liyed,  howeyer,  to  a  more  advanced 
period,  and  her  literary  acquirements,  and  the 
reputation  of  her  early  associates,  threw  a  lustre 
upon  her  declining  years;  and,  as  her  memory 
remained  unimpaired  to  the  last,  she  was  resorted 
to  from  all  parts  of  Italy  as  a  living  monument 
of  those  happier  days,  to  which  the  Italians  never 
reverted  without  regret.  The  letters  and  orations 
of  this  lady  were  published  at  Pavia,  in  1686, 
with  some  account  of  her  life.  She  wrote  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems  also,  on  various  subjects. 

She  is  thus  spoken  of  by  M.  Thomas,  in  Mh 
"  Essay  on  Women."  **  One  of  the  learned  wo- 
men in  Italy,  who  wrote  equally  well  in  the  three 
languages  of  Homer,  VirgU,  and  Dante,  in  verse 
and  in  prose,  who  possessed  all  the  philosophy  of 
her  own  and  the  preceding  ages,  who,  by  her 
graces,  embellished  even  theology ;  sustuned  the- 
ses with  eclat,  and  many  times  gave  public  lessons 
at  Padua ;  who  joined  to  her  various  knowledge, 
agreeable  talents,  particularly  music,  and  exalted 
her  talents  by  her  virtue.  She  received  homage 
from  sovereign  pontiffs  and  kings ;  and,  that  eve- 
rything relating  to  her  might  be  singular,  lived 
more  than  a  century." 

FLORE   DE   ROSE, 

Was  a  French  poetess  of  the  18th  century. 
Very  few  of  her  writings  are  now  extant. 

FLORINE, 

Davohtkb  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  be- 
trothed to  Suenon,  king  of  Denmark,  and  accom- 
panied this  prince  to  the  first  crusade,  in  1097. 
She  was  to  have  married  him  inmiediately  after 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  both 
killed  in  a  battie,  with  all  their  companions.  Not 
one  was  left  to  bury  the  slain. 
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FREDEGONDE, 

A  woxAN  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  beauty,  in 
the  service  of  the  queen  Andowere,  wife  of  Chil- 
peric,  king  of  Normandy,  reeoWed  to  make  herself 
a  faTOurite  of  the  king.  To  effect  this,  she  in- 
duced  Andowere,  who  had  just  given  birth,  in  the 
absence  of  Chilperic,  to  her  fourth  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, to  have  it  baptized  before  its  father's  return, 
and  to  officiate  herself  as  godmother.  The  queen 
did  so,  not  aware  that  by  placing  herself  in  that 
relation  to  her  child,  she,  by  the  laws  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  contracted  a  spiritual  rela- 
tionship  with  the  child's  father  that  was  incom- 
patible with  marriage ;  and  the  bishop,  probably 
bribed  by  Fredegonde,  did  not  make  the  least  ob- 
jection. On  Chilperic's  return,  Fredegonde  ap- 
prised him  of  this  inconsiderate  act  of  his  wife, 
and  the  king,  struck  by  her  beauty,  willingly 
consented  to  place  Andowere  in  a  convent^  giving 
her  an  estate  near  Mans,  and  took  Fredegonde 
for  a  mistress. 

Chilperic,  not  long  after,  married  Oalswintha, 
eldest  sister  of  Brundiaut,  queen  of  Austrasia, 
and  Fredegonde  was  dismissed.  But  the  gentle 
Galswintha  soon  died,  strangled,  it  is  said,  in  her 
bed,  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  instigated  by 
Fredegonde.  Fredegonde  then  persuaded  Chil- 
peric to  marry  her,  and  from  that  time  her  ascend- 
ency over  him  ceased  only  with  his  life. 

Brunehaut  urged  her  husband,  Slegbert,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Chilperic,  to  avenge  her  sister's 
murder,  and  a  war  ensued,  closed  by  a  treaty,  by 
which  Chilperic  gave  up  five  important  cities, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  kingdom.  This  treaty 
wounded  the  pride  of  Fredegonde,  and  at  her  in- 
stigation, Chilperic  again  took  up  arms,  but  was 
unsuccessfal ;  and  the  Normans,  alarmed  by  the 
threats  of  Siegbert,  who  was  approaching  Paris, 
offered  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Chilperic, 
and  recognise  him  as  their  king.  This  announce- 
ment plunged  Chilperic  into  a  stupor,  firom  which 
nothing  could  arouse  him;  but  Fredegonde,  whom 
danger  only  stimulated  to  greater  activity,  sent 
two  emissaries,  devoted  to  her  service,  to  Sieg- 
bert's  camp,  armed  with  poisoned  daggers,  with 
orders  to  approach  him,  and  while  saluting  him 
as  king,  to  kill  him.  She  promised  them  great 
wealth  and  honours,  if  they  escaped,  and  if  they 
died,  to  obtain  their  everlasting  salvation.  They 
succeeded  in  killing  Siegbert,  while,  carried  on  a 
buckler,  he  was  receiving  the  homage  of  the  people 
as  king  of  Normandy;  but  in  the  struggle  that 
ensued,  they  were  slain. 

The  murder  of  Siegbert,  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  army,  restored  the  kingdom  to  Chilperic  and 
Fredegonde.  No  sooner  was  the  queen  firmly 
seated  on  her  throne,  than  she  resumed  her  plans 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  these  disturbances. 
These  were  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
two  remidning  sons  of  Andowere  and  Chilperic, 
MerovflBus  and  Clovis;  and  she  had  MerowBus, 
who  had  mairied  Brunehaut,  assassinated.  But 
these  projects  were  interrupted  for  a  short  time 
by  a  plague,  which  ravaged  France  in  580,  of 
which  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Chilperic  died,  and 


which  attacked  the  other  two.  In  great  tarroTy 
Fredegonde  induced  Chilperic  to  relieve  the  people 
from  the  heavy  taxation  to  which  he  had  siit^ 
jected  them,  hoping  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God ; 
but  her  two  sons  died,  and  Fredegonde  beoame 
more  ferocious  than  ever.  Clovis,  Andowere'a 
youngest  son,  was  still  living ;  and  the  idea  that 
it  was  for  him,  and  not  for  her  own  children,  tiiat 
she  had  struggled,  caused  her  transports  of  rage. 
She  exposed  him  to  the  plague ;  but  he  recovered, 
and  denounced  Fredegonde  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness, that,  alarmed,  she  had  him  assassinated, 
under  pretext  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
brothers.  She  implicated  Andowere  in  the  same 
crime,  and  made  her  suffer  a  cruel  death ;  and  the 
only  daughter  of  the  unhappy  queen  was  shut  up 
in  a  convent 

In  684,  another  child  of  Fredegonde  died,  and 
Chilperic  wfts  assassinated  on  his  return  from 
hunting.  This  act  was  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  orders  of  Fredegonde,  because  the  king 
had  discovered  an  intrigue  she  was  carrying  on 
with  Landerick,  one  of  the  most  powerftd  noble- 
men in  Normandy.  She  then  took  refuge  in  Paris, 
with  an  infant  son,  Clotaire,  the  only  one  of  five 
children  that  remained  to  her,  and  placed  herself 
under  the  protection  of  Gonthramn,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  sent  her  to  Rueil,  a  royal  domain  near 
Rouen,  retaining  her  son  under  his  protection. 

Furious  at  this  exile,  and  the  loss  of  her  power, 
which  she  attributed  to  Brunehaut,  she  sent  an 
emissary  to  Austrasia  to  assassinate  her ;  but  his 
design  was  discovered,  and  Brunehaut  sent  him 
back  with  contempt.  Fredegonde  was  so  exaspe- 
rated at  his  failure,  that  she  had  his  hands  and 
feet  cut  off.  She  also  sent  two  men  to  assasmnate' 
Bmnehaut's  son,  Childebert,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father,  Siegbert,  in  the  kingdom,  and  another 
one  to  murder  Gonthramn;  but  both  attempts 
were  discovered  and  firustrated. 

Gonthramn  died  in  595,  and  Fredegonde,  freed 
Arom  a  yoke  which  she  had  long  worn  with  impa- 
tience, raised  an  army  in  the  south  of  Normandy, 
and  invaded  the  Soissonnais,  assisted  by  Lande- 
rick. She  put  to  flight  the  young  Theobert, 
son  of  Childebert,  whom  his  father  had  made  king 
of  Soissons,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chilperic  was  restored  to  his  son.  An  army  of 
Austrasians,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  came  to 
dispossess  her;  but  the  queen,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  raised  an  army,  and  at  their  head,  with 
her  son  Clotaire  in  her  arms,  she  rode  all  night, 
and  arriving  at  daybreak  at  the  enemy's  camp, 
she  awoke  the  Austrasians  with  her  trumpets, 
and  attacking  them  so  suddenly,  put  them  to 
flight  They  rallied,  however,  and  a  bloody  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Normans  were  victorious; 
but  so  many  on  both  sides  were  slain,  that  the 
people  compelled  Brunehaut  and  Fredegonde  to 
make  peace. 

Childebert  died  in  596,  and  Fredegonde,  with 
her  usual  activity,  seized  the  favourable  moment 
to  recover  Paris  from  Brunehaut,  left  regent  on 
her  son's  death.  This  caused  another  battle  be- 
tween the  rival  queens,  in  which  Fredegonde  was 
again  victorious ;  but  while  she  was  preparing  to 
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pnflt  bj  her  Tidor;,  tbt  died  Buddanlf  In  697, 
leaTing  li«r  son  Clotaire,  Uien  onlr  UurtMo,  under 
Ike  cara  of  Landeriok,  mayor  of  tlie  palace.  Sh« 
waa  tmned  in  the  moaactery  of  St.  Tinoeot,  nn«e 
SL  G(rmain-dee-Pr«B.  Balf  of  the  emelUM  oom- 
Mitted  hj  thta  woman,  whou  amUtion  and  intel- 
iMt  Mem  to  have  boen  «qaalled  onl;  b;  ber  orimee, 
have  not  been  related.  She  tortured  and  murdered 
without  the  allghtcet  remofM  all  who  opposed  her 
wiH.  The  only  womanly  affection  ahe  exhibited 
wai  her  lore  for  her  children ;  bnt  thii,  ooimpted 
by  her  wicked  heart,  wai  the  eaose  of  many  of 


FBITIQILA, 
QcBiB  of  the  HaiwHuana,  ilted  in  SB6.  Being 
inatracUd  bi  ChrittUnity  by  the  writinge  of  Am- 
hroBv,  she  embi*e«d  it  hmeelf,  and  induced  her 
hiuliaad  and  the  whole  natioa  to  do  the  same. 
By  her  pemiasion,  they  entered  into  a  dniable 
■Uianoe  with  the  Bomana ;  lo  that,  in  the  varionB 
imptloas  of  the  barbaHvu  on  the  empin,  the 
Haroomana  are  nerer  mentioned  by  biiloriana, 
thongh  only  separated  by  the  Danube. 


QABBIELLE  na  BOUBBON, 
DAroHTiB  of  count  de  Montpenrier,  married, 
in  1466,  Louii  de  la  Tremouille,  a  man  who  filled 
with  honour  the  hi^eet  offioes  of  the  state.  He 
wu  killed  ft  the  battle  of  Paria  in  1E26.  Her 
son  CbariM,  count  of  Talmoud,  waa  also  killed  at 
the  bkttle  of  Marignan  in  1615 ;  and  she  died  in 
1616.  Her  rirtnea  were  very  great;  and  some 
poblithed  treatisM  remain  as  proofs  of  htcr  derotcd 
piety.  Bhe  passed  her  time  chiefly  in  solitude ; 
for  she  had  formed  a  resolution  to  withdraw  ft'om 
the  court,  whenever  her  husband's  duties,  m  an 
officer  in  the  king's  army,  compelled  him  lo  be 
absent.  Charitable,  as  well  m  magniflceat  in  her 
taatM,  no  person  in  want  erer  left  her  unudsSed. 
She  employed  an  hoar  or  two  daily  with  her 
needle;  Ihereit  of  her  time  was  spent  in  reading, 
writing,  in  her  detotional  dalies,  or  in  instructing 
the  young  girts  by  whom  she  liked  to  surround 
herself.  She  also  took  great  care  of  the  edacation 
of  her  son,  who  amply  rep^d  all  her  trouble.  She 
died  of  grief  at  his  loss.  Her  works  are  a  "  Con- 
templation of  the  (latiTity  and  Possloa  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  "  The  Instniotion  of  Young  Qirla ;"  and 
two  other  religious  works. 

OALEBIA, 

Win  of  Tltellins,  emperor  of  Borne  in  69,  dia- 

tingnished  hereelf  in  a  Ticious  age,  by  eiemplary 

wisdom  and  modesty.    After  the  trsgical  death  of 

her  husband,  she  passed  her  days  in  retirement. 

OAMBABA, 
Tbborioa,  an   Italian  lady,  bom   at  Brescia. 
She  mwried  the  lord  of  Correggio,  and  after  his 
death  deroted  henelf  to  literature  and  the  educa- 
tion of  her  two  sons.   She  died  in  1660,  aged  nity- 


flve.  The  best  edition  of  her  poems  and  her  letters 
is  that  of  Brescia,  in  17G9.  She  was  bom  in  USfi ; 
her  &lher,  ooont  Qian  Fnneesoo  Oambara,  was 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  families. 
Very  eariy  she  manifested  a  particular  loie  for 
poetry,  and  her  parents  took  pleasure  in  enlUvatiDg 
her  literary  taste.  Her  marriage  with  the  lord 
Correg^o  was  one  of  strong  matoal  Attachment 
Her  husband,  who  was  deroted  to  her,  delighted 
in  the  homage  CTerywhere  paid  to  her  talents  and 
charms.  In  1616,  she  accompanied  him  to  Bo- 
logna, where  a  court  was  held  by  the  pope,  Leo  X., 
to  do  honour  to  Francis  I.,  of  France.  That  gal- 
lant monarch  was  frequenUy  heard  to  repeat  that 
he  bad  nerer  known  a  lady  so  CTery  way  accom- 
plished OS  Veronica.  Her  domestic  happiness  was 
□f  short  duration ;  death  snatched  sway  Correggio 
from  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  this  world  could 
afford.  The  grief  of  Veronica  was  eicsssiTe.  Bhe 
had  her  whole  house  hung  with  black  ;  and  though 
veiy  young  at  the  time  of  her  widowhood,  nerer 
wore  anything  but  black  daring  the  remunder  of 
ber  life.  On  the  door  of  her  palace  she  caused  to 
be  inscribed  the  following  lines  from  Wt^ : — 


M  ptin.t.> 


*t  qufi  kejwlcbn. 


All  this  has  an  air  of  ostentation  whicb  ssldom 
accompanies  real  sensibility ;  but  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  lady  was  entirely  conustent  with 
her  first  demonstrations.  She  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  many  suitors  who  sought  her  hand,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and  the 
administratioa  of  their  proper^.  Her  labours 
were  crowned  with  remarkable  snoeeas ;  the  one 
becoming  a  distinguished  general,  hif^ly  lalued 
by  his  BOTcreign ;  the  other  a  cardinal,  eminent  for 
piety  and  learning.  Her  leisure,  in  the  meantime, 
was  employed  in  the  study,  not  only  of  elegant 
literature,  bat  of  theology  and  philosopby.  Her 
brother  Uberto,  being  made  governor  of  Bologna, 
in  1626,  by  Clement  VII.,  she  removed  her  re«- 
dence  to  that  city,  where  she  frequently  enter- 
tained at  her  house  the  eminent  Uterati  of  the 
day;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bembo, 
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Capello,  Mauri,  and  Molza.  She  enjoyed  the 
highest  esteem  among  her  contemporaries;  and 
appears  to  haye  been  as  remarkable  for  her  yirtues 
as  for  her  knowledge. 

Her  vorks  consist  of  a  collection  of  elegant 
letters,  and  many  poems,  some  of  which  are  on 
religions  subjects. 

GENEVIEVE,  ST., 

Thb  patroness  of  the  city  of  Paris,  was  bom  in 
428,  at  Manterre,  and  died  January  8,  601.  Five 
years  after  her  death,  Cloyis  erected  the  church 
of  St  GeneTieTe,  where  her  relics  were  preserved 
with  great  care. 

St  Germain,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  observing  her 
disposition  to  sanctity,  when  she  was  quite  young, 
advised  her  to  take  the  vow  of  perpetual  virginity, 
which  she  did.  After  the  death  of  her  parents, 
Genevieve  went  to  Paris ;  and  when  the  city  was 
about  to  be  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  she  assured  the 
inhabitants  of  entire  safety  if  they  would  seek  it 
by  prayers.  Attila  went  to  Orleans  and  returned 
without  touching  Paris ;  and  this  event  established 
Genevieve's  reputation.  In  a  time  of  famine,  she 
went  along  the  Seine,  and  returned  with  twelve 
large  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  which  she  distri- 
buted gratuitously  among  the  su£ferers.  This 
increased  her  authority,  so  that  Merovfous  and 
Chilperic,  kings  of  France,  paid  her  the  highest 
respect  From  her  fifteenth  to  her  fiftietii  year, 
she  ate  nothing  but  barley-bread,  excepting  now 
and  then  a  few  beans ;  after  her  fiftieth  year,  she 
allowed  herself  milk  and  fish. 

GENEVIEVE, 

DuoHBSfl  of  Brabant,  was  bom  in  the  year  700. 
She  was  married  to  Siegfreid,  and  shortiy  after 
her  marriage  (782)  her  husband  was  called  to  the 
field  by  his  sovereign,  Charles  Martel,  whom  he 
joined  with  his  soldiers.  He  left  his  wife  in  the 
care  of  Golo,  the  captain  in  his  castie.  When 
Golo,  who  loved  Genevieve,  saw  that  she  repulsed 
him,  he  wrote  to  the  duke  that  Genevieve  had 
been  unfaithful,  and  would  shortiy  become  the 
mother  of  an  illegitinuite  child.  Siegfried,  who 
put  full  confidence  in  Golo,  ordered  him  to  have 
the  mother  and  child  killed.  But  the  servants  to 
whose  hands  the  wicked  man  confided  that  deed 
had  compassion  upon  the  poor  innocent  woman, 
and  left  her  in  the  woods,  where  a  doe  supplied 
her  with  milk  for  the  child.  The  animal  accom- 
panied her  for  five  years,  till  one  day,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  757,  pursued  by  Siegfried,  she  fled  to 
the  cave,  where  the  husband  found  both  his  wife 
and  child.  An  explanation  took  place,  and  she 
became  again  the  cherished  wife  of  his  bosom. 

GERBERGE, 

Win  of  Louis  IV.,  of  France,  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry,  who  became  king  of  Germany  in  918. 
She  married  first  Gislebert,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Rhine.  In  940,  Gerberge 
married  Louis  IV.  Five  years  after,  her  husband 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans.  Hugh  the 
Great,  duke  of  the  Franks,  wished  to  obtain  pos- 


session of  him ;  but  the  duke  of  Normandy  oon« 
sented  to  give  him  up  only  on  condition  that  Louis' 
two  sons  should  become  hostages  for  their  father. 
Hugh  sent  to  demand  them  of  Gerberge,  but  she 
refused,  well  knowing  that  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne would  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  the  father 
and  children  were  all  prisoners.  She  only  sent 
the  youngest  son  with  a  bishop ;  so  Louis  not  being 
set  free,  Gerberge  sent  to  demand  aid  from  her 
brother  Otho,  king  of  Germany.  Louis  was  at 
length  liberated  by  Otho's  assistance,  and  he  con- 
fided to  Gerberge  the  defence  of  the  town  of 
Rheims,  in  which  she  shut  herself  up  with  her 
troops.  In  954,  Louis  died,  and  Gerberge  exerted 
herself  effectually  to  have  her  eldest  son,  Lothaire, 
although  hardly  twelve,  placed  on  his  father's 
throne.  She,  together  with  her  brother,  Bruno, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  were  appointed  regents.  She 
marched,  with  her  young  son,  at  the  liead  of  an 
army,  and  besieged  Poictiers;  and,  in  960,  she 
retook  the  city  and  fortress  of  Dgon,  which  had 
been  treacherously  given  up  to  Robert  of  Treves, 
and  had  the  traitor  beheaded  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  army. 

GISELLE, 

Sister  of  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  France, 
sympathized  with  that  great  monarch  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  Rotrude,  in  the  protection  and 
encouragement  they  afforded  to  learned  and  scien- 
tific men.  She  induced  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to 
compose  several  works;  Alcuin  dedicated  to  Gi- 
selle and  Rotrude  his  Commentary  on  St  John. 
(Hselle  died  about  the  year  810.  She  was  abbess 
of  Chelles  at  her  death. 

GODIVA, 

Thi  name  of  a  beautiftd  lady,  sister  of  Therald 
de  Burgenhall,  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  and  wife 
of  Leofric,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Algar,  the  great  earl  of  Mercia.  This  lady, 
having  an  extraordinary  affection  for  Coventry, 
solicited  her  husband  to  release  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  from  a  grievous  tax  laid  on  them.  He 
oonsented,  on  condition  that  she  would  ride  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Coventry  in  noon-day.  This 
she  did,  first  enjoining  every  one  to  keep  within 
their  houses,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which 
were  to  be  closely  shut  She  then  partially  veiled 
herself  with  her  flowing  hair,  mounted  her  palfrey, 
and  made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  Leofric  kept  his 
promise,  and  the  city  of  Coventry  was  relieved 
from  the  oppression.  This  adventure  was  painted 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  Trinity-church,  in  Co- 
ventry, with  these  lines, 

**  I,  Luric,  fbr  the  love  of  thee. 
Do  make  Coventry  toU-ftee.** 

GONZAGA, 

Babba  tok,  duchess  of  Wurtemburg,  was  the 
daughter  of  Louis  III.,  duke  of  Mantua.  She 
married  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  Eberhard  with 
the  beard,  in  the  year  1474.  A  devoted  student 
herself,  she  became  the  patroness  of  learning  and 
literary  men  in  her  husband's  domain.  Through 
her  influence  was  the  university  of  Zuliengen  es- 
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QONZAOA, 
Cbciua  pi,  ta  lUltan  Ixlj  of  bi^  Urth,  gaT« 
proob,  «Teii  when  >  child,  of  a  remarkabl*  fond- 
MH  for  leuning.  Her  fkther,  John  Praocu  Qon- 
Mgk,  lord  of  Uutoa,  prooured  the  best  nustorg 
to  inetnict  her,  uid  %t  Ihe  ege  of  eight  she  ie  t^d 
to  h»Te  kDawn  Greek.  She  «m  religioui  uid  cha- 
ritable aa  weU  at  learned,  gave  marriage  portiona 
to  poor  yoong  women,  and  repaired  and  beautiSed 
oonrenta  and  ehnrchee ;  ia  order  to  do  this,  she 
waa  obliged  to  use  the  greatest  aelf-demal  in  her 
p«raonal  eipeneee.  Her  father,  for  a  long  time, 
r«rijt«d  her  deeire  of  taking  the  reil,  but  he  at 
length  yielded  to  ber  entreatiei,  and  she  paieed 
all  the  latter  part  of  ber  life  in  the  doieter.  She 
was  bora  abont  1422. 

GONZAOA, 
Eliokoka,  daoghler  of  Ft*ncle  II.,  marqnis  of 
Hantna,  was  nnited,  when  verj  ;oiuig,  to  the  duke 
of  Drbino.  Bbe  was  celebrated  for  her  doTotion 
to  her  husband,  who  was  deposed  b;  pope  Leo  S., 
in  faTour  of  Loreoio  de  Medleis.  Tbe  duke  would 
haTe  sunk  nnder  this  misfortune,  but  for  the 
Bb«iigtb  of  mind  and  tenderness  of  bis  wife.  On 
the  death  of  Lorenio,  in  1492,  the  dnkedom  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  owner.  Two  bods  and 
three  daaghtara  were  the  fruit  of  this  union. 
Eleonora,  by  the  ohasti^  and  sererit;  of  ber 
maniiers,  reformed  the  morals  of  her  ooort 

QONZAQA, 
IsABNXA  ra,  wife  to  Ooido  Cbaldo  de  Honte- 
feltFo,  duke  d'Urtdno,  was  aunt  to  Eleonota  Oon- 
mga,  who  married  the  sncoessor  of  her  buaband. 
This  lady  is  eelebrated  for  her  ooiungal  fidelity 
and  attachment  Her  husband,  who  was  sick  and 
infirm,  was  driven  from  bis  dominions  by  Cnsar 
Borgia.  In  his  distress,  be  implored  the  assiat- 
■noe  of  Looia  SIL,  of  France ;  but  he  dared  not 
oompty  with  this  request,  lest  be  shonld  draw  on 
himself  tbe  resentment  of  the  bouee  ft  Borgia. 
The  duke  then  intimated  to  the  king  of  France, 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  infirm  health,  be  was 
willing  to  entor  into  holy  orders,  and  divorce  Isa- 
bella, whom  a  ceremony  only  made  his  wife.  The 
duchess  was  powerftilly  solicited,  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration  of  her  husband,  to  make  an- 
other choice,  but  ^e  reaolntoly  rehued.  She  de- 
Toted  herself  to  the  dake  in  his  adversity  with  tbe 
tenderest  affection.  After  his  death,  ^e  aban- 
doned herself  to  on  eicessive  and  unfeigned  soi^ 
row.  She  had  been  married  twenty  years,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to  tbe  memory  of  ber 


QOZZADINI, 
Banau,  bom  in  Bologna,  in  1200,  of  a  noble 
family.  She  manifested  fVom  infancy  a  love  for 
study,  and  a  disinclination  for  ordinary  girlish  oo- 
oupatiDnB;  feeling  the  fatility  of  tbe  instruction 
pven  to  yonng  ladies,  she  prevuled  upon  her 
parenti  to  allow  her  to  devote  herself  to  tbe  ao- 


qniremeut  of  learning  and  science.  In  order  to 
eiyoj  the  advantage  of  the  onivenity,  sbe  pot  on 
man's  apparel,  and  followed  every  eourse;  as  a 
student,  she  soon  took  the  highest  standing  in  her 
college,  and  at  the  gaining  of  her  degree,  recuved 
the  laurel  crown.  She  afterwards  studied  law, 
and  obtained  tbe  title  of  Dr.,  and  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  professional  robe.  Her  eloquence 
was  very  much  esteemed  as  well  as  her  learning 
and  piety.  Bhe  lost  her  life  from  an  inundation 
caused  by  an  overflow  of  Ibe  waters  of  the  Idlo, 
which  overwhelmed  ■  villa  on  its  banks,  where 
she  was  vUting.    This  accidentbappened  in  1261. 

OnERCHEVILLE, 

Amtouiitti  Da  Pons,  marchioness  of.  Is  re- 
markable for  her  spirited  anlwer  to  Henry  IT-  of 
France.  "  If,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  noble  enough 
to  be  your  wife,  I  am  too  much  so  to  be  your  mis- 
tress." When  Henry  IT.  married  Mary  de  Hedi- 
cie,  he  mads  this  lady  dame  d'honneur  to  that 
princess.  "Since,"  sud  he,  "your  are  reaUy 
dame  d'honneur,  be  so  to  the  queen,  my  wif^" 

On  one  occasion,  having  hunted  purposely  near 
her  chftteau,  Henry  sent  word  to  Madam  de  Guer- 
chevllle  that  he  would  sup  and  lodge  at  ber  house ; 
she  replied  that  aU  posmble  attontjon  should  be 
pud  to  his  accommodation.  Heniy,  del^htad  at 
this  answer,  hastoned  to  tbe  chiteau,  where  he 
was  reeeived  by  bis  hostess,  elegantly  attired,  and 
surrounded  by  all  ber  household.  Having  lighted 
the  king  herself  to  his  room,  she  bowed  and 
retired.  When  supper  was  served  up,  Eeniy  sent 
for  the  lady,  but  was  told  that  she  bad  just  driven 
t^m  the  house,  leaving  this  message  for  him: — 
••  A  king,  wherever  he  is,  should  always  be  mas- 
ter.    As  to  myself,  I  also  choose  to  be  free." 

GDILLELMA, 
A  woKAH  of  Bohemia,  who,  in  tbe  thirteenth 
eentujy,  founded,  in  Italy,  a  sect  which  united 
entbosiasm  with  lewdneae.  After  being  respected 
duriug  her  life  as  a  saint,  her  body  was,  when 
dead,  taken  ttom  her  grave,  and  bonit. 
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OCILLET, 

Pbbhbttb  dd,  a  poetess  of  Ljona,  and  a  coa- 
tempomrj  of  Louise  lAbM,  nu  iUmtrlous  for  her 
*irtue,  grace,  beauty,  and  leaxmng.  She  «ang 
and  played  exquisitely,  underatood  SBveral  lau- 
gnages,  aod  irrote  in  Latin  with  facility. 

In  Pemette  du  Quillet,  it  is  said,  "all  that  is 
lovely  in  woman  waa  unil«d." 


HACHETIE,  JEANNE, 
Ob  Jbaxiib  FoncQUCT,  a  heroine  of  Beanvaie,  in 
Hcardy,  France,  who  mcceBsfuUy  headed  a  body 
of  women  in  an  assault  upon  the  Burgundians, 
who  beueged  her  native  place  in  1470.  When  the 
Bnrgnndians  ascended  their  ladders  to  plant  their 
standards  on  the  walls,  Jeanne,  with  a  batUe^xe, 
droTS  seTeral  of  them  back,  seized  their  Bag, 
vhich  she  deposited  in  a  church,  after  the  battle. 
Loula  XL  of  France  recompensed  her  for  her 
bra-»Bi7;  she  afterwards  married  Collin  Pillon, 
and  she  and  ber  deteendants  were  exempted  fh>m 
taxation.  In  commemoration  of  her  intrepid  con- 
daet,  there  is  an  annnal  processioa  at  Beanrus, 
on  the  tenth  of  July,  in  which  the  women  march 
at  the  head  of  the  men. 


HELENA, 

Thr  empress,  mother  of  Constantlne,  and  one 
of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
owed  her  eleration  to  her  beauty.  She  was  of  ob- 
scure origin,  bom  at  the  little  Tillage  of  Drepanum, 
in  Bithjnia,  where  we  hear  of  her  first  as  a  host- 
eei  of  an'  inn.  Constantius  Chlonis  saw  her,  fell 
in  lore  with  her,  and  married  her;  bat,  on  being 
associated  with  Dioclesian  in  the  empire,  diforcad 
her  to  marry  Theodora,  daughter  of  Maximilian 
Hercules.  The  accession  of  her  son  to  the  empire 
drew  her  again  from  obscurity ;  she  obtained  the 
title  of  Augusta,  and  was  receiied  at  oourt  with 
all  the  honours  due  the  mother  of  an  emperor. 
Ba  many  Tirtaes  riTeted  the  affection  of  her  son 


to  her,  yet  she  did  not  hesitate  to  a 
when  she  disapproTed  hia  conduct. 

When  Constantine  embraced  Christianity,  she 
also  was  converted ;  and  when  nearly  eighty,  went 
on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  she  is  said 
to  have  saaisted  at  the  discovery  of  the  true  Cross 
of  Christ,  reported  by  zealous  devotees  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  many  miracles.  She  died 
soon  after,  in  the  year  828,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Helena  left  proofs,  vherever  she  Kent,  of  a  truly 
Christian  liberality ;  she  relieved  the  poor,  orphans, 
and  widows ;  built  churches,  and  showed  herself, 
in  all  respects,  worthy  the  confidence  of  her  son, 
who  gave  her  unlimited  permission  to  draw  on  his 
treasures.  At  her  death,  he  pud  her  the  highest 
honours,  had  her  body  sent  to  pome  to  be  depo- 
sited in  Che  tomb  of  the  emperors,  and  raised  her 
native  village  to  the  ranli  of  a  city,  with  the  name 
of  HelenpoUs.  She  showed  her  prndence  and 
political  wisdom  by  Uie  inflnence  she  always 
retained  over  her  son,  and  by  the  oare  she  took  to 
prevent  all  interference  of  the  half-brothers  of 
CoQstandne,  sons  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  The- 
odora, who,  being  brooght  into  notice,  after  her 
death,  by  the  u^ndieions  liberality  of  the  emperor, 
were  massacred  by  their  nephews  as  soon  as  they 
ancceeded  their  father  in  the  empire. 

HELENA, 
DACOHtKB  of  CoDstantJne  the  Oreat  and  of 
Fausta,  was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother 
Constantius,  to  her  cousin  Julian,  when  he  made 
him  Ctesar  at  Uitan,  in  ZS&.  She  followed  her 
husband  to  his  goiernment  of  Oaul,  and  died  in 
S69,  at  Vienna. 

HELENA, 
Win  and  sister  of  Monobasus,  king  of  Adiabena, 
and  mother  of  Iratea,  the  successor  of  Monobasua, 
flonriahed  about  the  year  50.  Though  Iratei  was 
one  of  the  yonnger  boub  of  the  king,  yet,  being 
his  favourite,  he  left  the  crown  to  him  at  his  death. 
In  order  to  secure  the  throne  to  him,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  stale  proposed  to  put  those  of  Ma 
brothers  to  death  who  were  inimical  to  him ;  but 
Helen  would  not  consent  to  this.  Helen  and 
Irates  were  both  converts  to  the  Jewish  futh. 
When  Helen  saw  that  her  son  was  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  throne,  she  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  and  sacrifice  there.  When  she  arrived  in 
that  (nty,  tbere  was  a  great  famine  prevailing 
there,  which  she  immediately  exerted  herself 
effectually  to  relieve,  by  sending  to  different  places 
for  provi^ons,  and  distributing  them  among  the 
poor.  After  the  death  of  Irates,  Helen  returned 
to  Adiabena,  where  she  found  that  her  son  Mono- 
basns  bad  snooeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  she  did 
not  long  survive  her  favourite  son  Irat«s. 

HELOISE, 

RuDiHBD  famoos  by  her  unfortunate  pasmon 
for  Abelard,  was  bom  about  1101  or  1102.  Her 
parents  are  unknown,  but  she  lived  with  her 
uncie,  Fulbert,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris. 
Her  childhood  was  passed  in  the  convent  of  Ai^ 
gentenil,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough,  she 
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retonud  to  her  uncle,  who  taught  her  to  ipuk 
and  write  in  Latin,  then  tlie  Imgusge  naed  in 
litenr;  and  p«Ut«  aooie^.  She  is  also  Mid  to 
have  understood  Qreek  and  Hebrew.  To  this 
DdaaatioD,  Tei7  uncommon  at  that  time,  Heloiae 
added  great  beanty,  and  refinement  and  dignity 
of  manner ;  so  th&t  her  fame  «oon  ipread  beyond 
the  walla  of  the  cloister,  throughont  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Just  at  thii  ^me,  Pieire  AbeUrd,  who  bad  al- 
ready made  himHlf  T«r;  celebrated  as  •  ihetori- 
dan,  came  to  found  a  new  school  in  that  art  at 
Paris,  where  the  originalilj  of  his  principle*,  bis 
eloquence,  and  his  great  physical  strength  aod 
beaQty,  made  a  deep  seniation.  Here  he  saw 
Beloise,  and  commenced  an  acqaaintaoce  with 
ber  by  letter ;  bnl,  impaUent  to  know  her  more 
iotimatefy,  he  proposed  to  Pnlbert  that  he  should 
receiTe  him  into  his  honse,  which  was  near  Abe- 
lard's  schooL  Fulbert  was  araricious,  and  also 
desirooa  of  baring  his  niece  more  tborongbly  in- 
atmcted,  and  these  two  motiTSs  induced  him  to 
oonaent  to  Abelard'a  proposal,  and  to  requeai  him 
to  giie  lesBoni  in  his  art  to  Heloise.  He  eren 
gaTe  Abelard  permission  to  nse  physical  punish- 
ment towards  his  niece,  if  she  should  prove  re- 
bellions. 

,  "I  cannot,"  says  Abelard,  "cease  to  be  a»- 
tomsbed  at  the  simplicity  of  Fulbert ;  I  was  as 
much  surprised  as  if  be  had  placed  a  lamb  in  the 
power  of  a  hungry  wolf.  Heloise  and  I,  under 
pretext  of  study,  gaie  oorselTe*  up  wholly  to  tore ; 
and  the  solitnde  tbat  lore  seeks,  our  studies  pro- 
cored  for  OS.  Books  were  open  before  us ;  but 
we  spoke  oflenei  of  lore  than  philosophy,  and 
kisses  came  more  readily  from  our  lips  than  words." 

The  canon  was  the  last  to  perceiTO  this  intimacy, 
•Ithongb  be  was  often  told  of  it,  and  heard  daily 
the  songs  that  Abelard  composed  for  Heloise  sung 
through  the  streets.  When  he  did  disoorer  the 
trntb,  he  was  deeply  incensed,  and  sent  Abelard 
ttom  the  house.  But  he  contrired  to  return,  and 
earry  off  Heloise  to  Palais,  in  Brittany,  his  native 
country.  Here  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  snmamed 
Astrolabe  from  bis  t>eautf,  who  passed  hia  life  in 
the  obscnri^  of  a  monastery. 


The  flij^t  of  Heloise  cmraged  Fulbert  to  the 
highest  degree ;  but  he  was  aftaid  to  act  openly 
against  Abelard,  lest  bis  niece,  whom  he  still 
loTed,  might  be  made  to  suffer  in  retaliation.  At 
length  Abelard,  taking  oompauion  on  his  grief, 
sent  to  him,  implored  his  forgiTaneai,  and  offered 
to  marry  Heloise,  if  the  union  might  be  kept  se- 
cret, BO  that  his  lepatation  as  a  relipoue  man 
sboold  not  suffer.  Fulbert  consented  to  this,  and 
Abelard  went  to  Heloise  for  that  porpose ;  but 
Heloise,  unwilling  to  Himinljh  the  future  Dune  of 
Abelard,  by  a  marriage,  which  most  be  a  restraint 
upon  him,  refused  at  Best  to  listen  to  him.  She 
quoted  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  all  learned 
men,  sacred  and  profane,  to  proTs  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  remain  free  and  untrammelled.  She  also 
warned  him  that  ber  nucle's  reoonoiliation  was  too 
easily  obtained,  and  that  it  was  but  a  feint  to  en- 
trap him  more  surely.  Bnt  Abelard  was  resolute, 
and  Heloise  returned  to  Pads,  where  they  were 
soon  after  married. 

Fulbert  did  not  keep  bis  promise  of  ssoreiy,  bnt 
spoke  openly  of  the  marriage,  whiob  when  Heloise 
heard  she  iodignanUy  denied,  protesting  that  it 
had  nerer  taken  plaoe.  This  mnde  her  uncle  treat 
her  so  cmelly,  that  Abelard,  either  to  protect  her 
ftom  his  violence,  or  to  prove  that  the  annonnoo- 
nunt  of  the  marriage  was  false,  took  her  himself 
to  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  where  she  did  not 
immediately  take  the  veil,  bnt  put  on  the  dreae  of 
a  novioe.  Not  long  after  be  ordered  her  to  take 
the  veil,  which  she  did,  although  tbe  nuns,  touched 
by  her  youth  and  beau^,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
her  from  making  tbe  aaoriSce. 

Twelve  years  passed  without  Heloise  ever  hear- 
ing mentioned  tbe  name  of  the  one  she  so  devo- 
tedly loved.  She  bad  become  prioress  of  Argen- 
teuil, and  lived  a  life  of  complete  retiremenL  But 
her  too  great  kindness  and  indulgence  to  tbe  nuns 
under  her  control,  gave  rise  to  some  diaorden, 
which,  although  she  was  perfectly  blameless,  yet 
caused  ber  to  be  forced  by  Lignr,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  to  leave  ber  retreat,  with  her  companions, 
Abelard,  hearing  of  her  homeless  situation,  left 
Brittany,  where  he  was  living  in  obarge  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  OildM-de-Rnys,  and  went  to 
place  Heloise  and  her  followers  in  tbe  little  ora- 
tory of  the  Paraclete,  which  had  been  founded 
b;  him.  Here  Heloise  exerted  herself  to  tiie  utr- 
most  to  build  up  a  convent ;  and  though  their  life 
at  first  was  a  punful  one,  yet,  by  the  end  of  a 
year  their  wealth  was  so  much  increased  by  the 
munificence  of  pious  persons  about  them,  that  they 
became  very  oomtbrtable. 

Heloise  had  tbe  rare  charm  of  attaching  every 
one  who  approacbed  her  to  herself.  Bishops  called 
her  daughter,  priests,  sister,  and  laymen,  mother. 
Every  one  reverenced  her  for  her  piety,  her  irie- 
dom,  her  patience,  and  her  incomparable  sweet- 
ness. She  rarely  appeared  in  public,  but  devoted 
herself  almost  wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation- 
She  happened,  one  day,  to  see  a  letter  that 
Abelard  had  written,  ^ving  an  account  of  his  life. 
She  r«ad  it  many  times  with  tears,  and  at  length 
wrote  to  ber  lover  that  well-known,  eloquent,  and 
passionate  letter.    His  reply  was  severe  but  kind ; 
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and  these  tvo  letters  were  followed  bj  several 
others* 

In  April,  1142,  Heloise  having  heard  a  report 
of  Abelard's  death,  wrote  to  demand  his  body, 
that  it  might  be  buried  at  the  Paraclete,  accord- 
ing to  a  wish  that  he  had  himself  expressed  in 
writing.  He  was  buried  in  a  chapel  built  by  his 
order,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Heloise 
went  every  night  to  weep  over  his  tomb.  She 
died  May  17th,  1164,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was 
placed  in  the  same  tomb. 

In  1497,  from  religious  motives,  the  tomb  was 
opened,  and  the  bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise 
were  removed.  In  1800,  by  order  of  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, these  hallowed  remains  were  carried 
to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments.  And  in 
1816,  when  this  Museum  was  destroyed,  ihe 
tomb  was  taken  to  P^re-le-Chaise,  where  it  still 
remains. 

In  reviewing  this  melancholy  story,  where  ge- 
nius was  dethroned  by  passion,  we  cannot  but 
consider  the  noble-hearted,  though  erring  Heloise, 
a  victim  to  the  vanity  of  the  selfish  Abelard.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  have  loved  her  passionately ; 
he  formed  the  plan  of  a  cold-blooded  seduction, 
merely  for  a  passing  amusement  Perhaps  he 
considered  the  affair  a  study  of  mental  philosophy, 
and  watched  to  analyze  the  manifestations  of  the 
tender  passion  in  the  young,  warm  heart  of  the 
innocent,  beautiful,  gifted  pupil  confided  to  his 
instruction.  He  had  no  tenderness  or  truth  of 
love  in  his  soul.  Heloise,  on  the  contrary,  was 
affected  with  the  most  devoted,  the  most  unselfish 
affection.  It  needs  only  to  compare  their  letters 
to  see  this  —  those  of  Abelard,  cold,  hard,  calcu- 
lating. The  ill-regulated,  but  ardent  and  sincere 
effusions  of  Heloise,  have  been  too  firequetly  quoted 
to  need  a  repetition  here.  The  very  arrangement 
of  their  correspondence  marks  the  difference.  He 
diviifes  and  subdivides  his  letters;  he  answers 
methodically,  and  by  chapters;  he  addresses  them 
<*  To  the  Spouse  of  Christ"  —  **  Heloissn  dilectis- 
sima  sorori  suse  in  Christo  —  Abailardus;"  ''To 
his  dear  sister  in  Christ — Abelard."  The  tone  of 
Heloise  is  thus : 

"  Domino  buo— Imd  patri ;  conjiigt  sao,  imo  ftatei ; 
Andlla  sua  imo  filia;  iptius  uior,  imo  aoror." 

HtloUsa,  EpitL  4. 

And  after  their  separation,  the  better-tempered 
soul  of  Heloise  rises  wonderfully  above  that  of  her 
master.  He  abandoned  his  intellectual  weapons, 
and  sank  into  a  mere  monk;  his  admirers,  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  metamorphosis,  clus- 
tered around  him;  they  forced  some  sparks  of 
former  animation  to  appear.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
persuaded  him  to  encounter  St  Bernard  in  a 
logical  duel.  Time  and  place  were  chosen.  The 
king,  the  counts  of  Champagne  and  Nerus,  bishops, 
ecclesiastics  of  highest  rank,  a  con<^urse  of  cele- 
brities, crowded  to  the  arena.  St  Bernard  came 
with  repugnance;  he  dreaded  the  powerful  elo- 
quence that  had  so  often  disarmed  him ;  he  was 
saved  by  the  pusillanimity  of  his  rival.  Abelard 
was  mute.  After  this  signal  defeat,  there  is  no- 
thing more  to  relate  of  him ;  he  died,  in  inglorious 
repose,  in  the  abbey  of  Clury. 


In  the  mean  time,  Heloise  had  taken  the  vdl, 
not  from  a  vocation,  but  to  gratify  the  caprice  of 
her  husband,  in  a  very  different  career.  As  Abe- 
lard subsided  into  a  sluggish  monk,  she  rose  into 
something  superior  to  a  mere  formalized  recluse. 
She  sought  means  of  improving  the  minds  and 
morals  of  all  within  her  influence.  She  founded 
a  great  college  of  theology,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
She  delivered  lectures  on  these  subjects  with  such 
success,  as  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  study  and  inves- 
tigation through  an  extended  sphere;  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  her ;  and  similar  institutions,  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  grew  up  around  her. 
Heloise  was  declared  by  the  pope,  head  of  her 
order. 

HERODIAS, 

Dauohtib  of  Aristobnlus  and  Berenice,  sister 
to  king  Agrippa,  and  grand-daughter  to  Herod 
the  Great,  married  first  her  uncle,  Herod  Philip, 
by  whom  she  had  Salome.  She  left  Herod  Philip 
to  marry  his  brother,  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  and  it  was  for  censuring  this  incestuous 
marriage  that  Antipas  ordered  John  the  Baptist 
to  be  imprisoned.  Some  time  after,  Herodias 
suggested  to  her  daughter  Salome  to  ask,  as  a 
reward  for  her  dancing,  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  was  accordingly  beheaded.  Hero- 
dias,  mortified  to  see  her  husband  tetrarch  only, 
while  her  brother  Agrippa  was  king,  persuaded 
Antipas  to  visit  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  royal  titie.  But  Agrippa  sent  word  to  the 
emperor,  that  Antipas  had  arms  for  seventy  thou- 
sand men  in  his  arsenals ;  and  Antipas,  unable  to 
deny  the  charge,  was  banished  to  Lyons.  Cali- 
gula was  willing  to  pardon  Herodias,  as  the  sister 
of  Agrippa;  but  she  chose  rather  to  accompany 
her  husband,  than  to  owe  anything  to  her  bro- 
ther's fortune.  The  time  or  the  manner  of  her 
death  is  not  known;  but  she  has  left  the  inef- 
faceable memory  of  her  sin  and  Herod's  crime  as 
a  warning  to  the  world,  to  beware  of  placing  a 
man  in  office  who  sets  at  defiance  the  laws  of 
God,  or  who  is  united  to  a  wicked  woman. 

HILDA,   ST., 

Pbincess  of  Scotland,  was  learned  in  Scripture, 
and  composed  many  religious  works.  She  opposed 
strenuously  the  tonsure  of  the  priests,  probably 
supposing  it  a  heathenish  custom.  She  built  the 
convent  of  St  Fare,  of  which  she  became  abbess, 
and  died  there  in  685. 

HILDEGARDIS, 

A  FAMOUS  abbess  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict, 
at  Spanheim,  in  Germany,  whose  prophecies  are 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  reformation,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  see ;  they  had  great  influ- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  She  lived  in 
1146.  The  books  in  which  these  prophecies  are 
contained,  appear  to  have  been  written  by  a  zeal- 
ous, godly,  and  understanding  woman,  shocked  at 
the  crimes  which  she  saw  prevailing  around  her. 
She  also  wrote  a  poem  on  medicine,  and  a  book 
of  Latin  poems.  Her  good  works  and  her  piety 
were  long  remembered. 
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HILTRUDIS, 

Paughtsb  of  Charles  Martel,  was  bom  in  the 
year  728.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  when 
she  saw  that  her  brothers,  Pepin  and  Carlman, 
treated  the  rest  of  the  family  with  great  omelty ,  she 
fled  to  her  aunt,  the  duchess  of  BaTaria.  Her  cou- 
sin Odillo,  enchanted  with  her  courage  and  beauty, 
married  her,  and  made  her  duchess  of  BaTaria. 

Fire  years  afterwards,  Odillo  declared  war 
against  the  Franks,  but  fell,  badly  wounded,  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Hiltrudis 
disguised  herself  as  a  knight,  and  followed  her 
husband  to  the  court  of  her  brothers,  where  she 
aniyed  just  in  time  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of 
Charlemagne,  whom  she  presented  with  costly 
jewels.  She  was  recognised  by  her  brothers,  and, 
reconciled  to  them,  obtained  the  liberty  of  her 
husband.  She  died  in  the  year  759,  and  was 
buried  in  Osterhofer,  by  the  side  of  OdiUo. 

HROSWITHA, 

(Hklbka  v.  Bossin,)  a  nun  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  was  bom  in  Saxony,  and  died  at  Gander- 
shein,  in  984.  She  is  known  as  a  religious  poetess 
through  her  "Comadia  SacrsB  YI.,"  edited  by 
Schurzfleisch.  These  plays  were  written  by  her 
to  suppress  the  reading  of  Terence,  then  a  very 
popular  author  among  the  Uterary  clergy  of  the 
age.  She  also  composed  a  poetic  narratiTe  of  the 
deeds  performed  by  Otho  the  Great,  to  whom  she 
was  related,  and  a  number  of  elegies.  She  wrote 
in  Latin  altogether.  Her  works  were  printed  in 
Nuremberg,  in  1501. 

HYPASIA, 

A  MOST  beautiful,  learned,  and  yirtuous  lady  of 
antiquity,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  who  goTemed 
the  Platonic  school  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where 
she  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  Theon  was  famous  for  his 
extensiye  knowledge  and  learning,  but  principally 
for  being  the  father  of  Hypasia,  whom,  on  account 
of  her  extraordinary  genius,  he  educated  not  only 
in  all  the  qualifications  belonging  to  her  sex,  but 
likewise  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences.  She  made 
astonishing  progress  in  eyery  branch  of  learning. 
Socrates,  tiie  ecclesiastical  historian,  a  witness  of 
undoubted  yeraciiy,  at  least  when  he  speaks  in 
fayour  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  tells  us  that 
Hypasia  <<  arriyed  at  such  a  pitch  of  learning,  as 
yeiy  fiir  to  exceed  all  the  philosophers  of  her 
time :"  to  which  Nicephoms  adds,  **  Or  those  of 
other  times."  Philostorgius,  a  third  historian  of 
the  same  stamp,  aflSrms  that  she  surpassed  her 
&iher  in  astronomy ;  and  Suidas,  who  mentions 
two  books  of  her  writing,  one  **  On  the  Aatronomi^ 
eai  Canon  of  JHophantus**  and  another  *'  On  the 
Comet  of  ApoUonitUf**  ayers  that  she  understood 
all  other  parts  of  philosophy. 

She  succeeded  her  father  in  the  goyemment  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  teaching  out  of  the  chair 
where  Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and  many  other  cele- 
brated philosophers  had  taught;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  men  of  immense  learning  abounded  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Boman  em- 


pire. Her  fame  was  so  extensiye,  and  her  worth 
so  uniyersaUy  acknowledged,  that  she  had  a 
crowded  auditory,  One  cannot  represent  to  him- 
self without  pleasure  the  flower  of  all  the  youth 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
a  yeiy  beautiful  woman,  for  such  we  are  assured 
Hypasia  was,  all  eagerly  imbibing  instruction  firom 
her  mouth,  and  many  doubtiess  loye  f^om  her 
eyes ;  yet  Suidas,  who  speaks  of  her  marriage  to 
Isidorus,  relates  at  the  same  time  that  she  died  a 
maid. 

Her  scholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nu- 
merous. One  of  them  was  the  celebrated  Synesius, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Christian  Flatonist  eyerywhere  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  learning  and  yirtue  of  his  instmo- 
tress;  and  neyer  mentions  her  without  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,  and  in  terms  of  affection  coming 
littie  short  of  adoration.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Euoptius,  he  says,  "Salute  the  most  honoured 
and  the  most  beloyed  of  God,  the  Philosophbb  ; 
and  that  happy  society,  which  eigoys  the  blessing 
of  her  diyine  yoice."  In  another,  he  mentions 
one  Egyptius,  who  **  sucked  in  the  seeds  of  wis- 
dom from  Hypasia."  In  another  he  says,  **  I  sup- 
pose these  letters  will  be  deliyered  by  Peter, 
which  he  will  receiye  from  that  sacred  hand." 
The  famous  silyer  astrolabe,  which  he  presented 
to  Peonius,  he  owns  to  haye  been  perfected  by  the 
directions  of  Hypasia.  In  a  long  epistie  to  her, 
he  tells  her  his  reasons  for  writing  the  two  books 
he  sends  her ;  and  asks  her  opinion  of  one,  resoly- 
ing  not  to  publish  it  without  her  approbation. 

Neyer  was  a  woman  more  caressed  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  neyer  had  a  woman  a  more  unspotted 
character.  She  was  considered  an  oracle  of  wis- 
dom, and  was  consulted  by  the  magistrates  in  all 
important  cases.  This  frequentiy  drew  her  among 
the  greatest  concourse  of  men,  without  causing 
the  least  censure  of  her  manners. 

"  On  account  of  the  confidence  and  authority," 
says  Socrates,  **  which  she  had  acquired  by  her 
learning,  she  sometimes  came  to  the  judges  with 
singular  modesty.  Nor  was  she  anything  abashed 
to  appear  thus  among  a  crowd  of  men;  for  all 
persons,  by  reason  of  her  extraordinary  discretion, 
did  at  the  same  time  both  reyerence  and  admire 
her."  This  is  also  confirmed  by  other  writers, 
and  Damascus  and  Suidas  relate,  that  the  goyem- 
ors  and  ma^strates  of  Alexandria  regularly  yisited 
and  paid  their  court  to  her ;  and,  when  Nicepolus 
wished  to  pay  the  princess  Eudocia  the  highest 
compliment,  he  called  her  "  another  Hypasia." 

While  Hypasia  thus  reigned  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Orestes  was  goyemor  of  the 
same  place,  under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and 
Cyril  bishop  or  patriarch.  Orestes  admired  Hy- 
pasia, and  as  a  wise  goyemor,  frequently  consulted 
her.  This  created  an  intimacy  between  them 
highly  displeasing  to  Cyril,  who  had  a  great  ayer- 
sion  to  Orestes,  and  who  disapproyed  of  Hypasia, 
as  she  was  a  heathen.  The  life  of  Orestes  nearly 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fary  of  a  Christian  mob, 
supposed  to  haye  been  incited  by  Cyril  on  account 
of  this  intimacy ;  and,  afterwards,  it  being  reported 
that  Hypasia  preyented  a  reconciliation  between 
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CjTil  and  Orestes,  some  men,  headed  by  one 
Peter,  a  lecturer,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
her,  waylaid  her,  and  dragged  her  to  the  church 
called  Caosais,  where,  stripping  her  naked,  they 
killed  her  with  tiles,  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  carry- 
ing her  limbs  to  a- place  called  Cinaron,  there 
burnt  them  to  ashes. 

This  happened  in  March,  about  the  year  415 ;  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Honorius'  and  the  sixth  of  Theo- 
dosius'  consulship.  The  weak  and  trifling  emperor 
was  roused  from  his  usual  indifference  by  such  an 
awful  crime,  and  threatened  the  assassins  of  this 
incomparable  woman  with  a  merited  punis^ent ; 
but  at  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  whom  Orestes 
had  corrupted,  was  induced  to  suffer  them  to 
escape,  by  which  means,  it  is  added,  he  drew  ven- 
geance  on  himself  and  family.  There  are  few 
recorded  crimes  of  wicked  men  so  utterly  fiend- 
like €S  the  unproToked  murder  of  the  loyely, 
learned,  and  virtuous  Hypasia. 
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ICASIA, 

Spovsb  of  Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  829.  He  having  assembled  the  most  beau- 
tiful young  women  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  a  wife,  fixed  upon  Icasia,  and  gave 
orders  for  her  coronation ;  but  on  her  answering 
some  questions  he  proposed  to  her,  in  a  manner 
at  once  learned  and  acute,  he  changed  his  mind. 
Icasia,  therefore,  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
she  composed  many  works.  The  emperor  had  the 
same  taste,  probably,  for  foolish,  flippant  women, 
as  characterized  Charles  U.,  king  of  England. 

INGEBORGE,  or  INGELBURGA, 

Wife  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1175,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Waldemai*, 
Idng  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  wife  Sophia,  a  Rus- 
sian princess.  In  1198,  she  was  selected,  from 
motives  of  policy,  by  Philip  Augustus,  then  a 
widower  of  twenty-eight,  as  his  wife.  She  is  re- 
presented as  very  beautiful  and  discreet,  but  the 
king,  almost  from  the  first  interview,  conceived  a 
strong  aversion  to  her,  and  on  a  frivolous  pretext 
of  Ingeborge's  just  discovered  relationship  to  his 
first  wife,  he  assembled  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
at  Compi^gne,  November  5th,  1193,  who  declared 
the  marriage  null  and  void.  Ingeborge  was  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion,  but  having  no  counsellor, 
and  not  undeAtanding  the  language,  knew  nothing 
of  the  business  that  the  nobles  were  transacting, 
till  she  was  informed  of  their  decision  by  her 
interpreter,  when  she  burst  into  tears,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Rome.  She  was  taken  to  an  abbey, 
where  she  was  kept  in  confinement,  and  almost 
without  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  pope,  urged 
by  the  king  of  Denmark  as  well  as  by  Ingeborge, 
reftised  to  sanction  the  divorce ;  but  Philip  Au- 
gustus imprisoned  the  legates,  and  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Berthed,  duke  of  Merania,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  emperor  Charlemagne.  Ingeborge  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  pope  Celestine  III. ;  but,  on  his 


death,  he  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  III.,  who 
immediately  took  very  severe  measures,  and  in 
1199  Philip  Augustus  was  excommunicated^  and 
his  kingdom  declared  under  an  inderdict.  All 
the  churches  were  closed,  no  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, or  burials  were  allowed  to  be  performed* 
the  dying  were  refused  the  benefit  of  the  priest's 
services,  and  all  the  religious  duties  were  sus- 
pended. In  those  days  of  superstition,  this  ter- 
rible sentence  fell  with  tenfold  weight  on  the 
people ;  and  moved  by  their  distress,  after  having 
resisted  the  papal  authority  for  eight  months, 
Philip  at  length  sent  Agnes  to  the  royal  castle  of 
St.  Leger,  and  allowed  Ingeborge  to  retom  to 
him.  But  she  still  complained,  and  justly,  that 
she  had  only  exchanged  one  prison  for  another, 
and  was  treated  with  no  respect.  Meanwhile 
there  was  a  solema  assembly  held  at  Soissons  Ut 
give  a  final  judgment  on  the  demand  the  king 
made  for  a  legal  separation.  The  king  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  lawyers,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  urging  the  justice  of  his  claim.  'Ingeborge 
was  alone  and  defenceless;  after  waiting  a  few 
moments  for  her  advocate,  the  judges  were  about 
to  pronounce  their  decision,  when  &  young  and 
unknown  lawyer  came  forward  and  argned  her 
cause  so  eloquentiy,  that  the  judges  dared  not 
utter  the  wished-for  sentence.  The  king,  leaving 
the  assembly,  went  to  the  abbey  where  Ingeboi^ 
had  taken  refuge,  and  taking  her  behind  him,  on 
horseback,  left  the  city  without  any  of  his  usual 
train.  When  this  was  told  to  Agnes  de  Merania, 
it  affected  her  so  deeply  that  she  died  a  few  days 
after. 

Philip  Augustus,  still  more  irritated  against  his 
queen,  confined  her  in  the  tower  of  the  castie  of 
Etampes,  where  no  one  was  allowed  to  converse 
with  her  without  his  permisnon ;  her  food  was 
insufficient  and  coarse,  her  clotiies  hung  about 
her  in  rags,  and  the  servants  who  attended  her 
were  so  brutal,  that  they  were  accused  of  wishing 
to  cause  her  death  by  their  ill-treatment  Philip 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  wife  to  take  the  veil, 
but  in  vain ;  and  in  1218,  after  a  separation  of 
twenty  years,  he  allowed  her  to  reside  under  the 
same  roof  with  him,  where  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  the  goodness  and  purity  of  her  soul,  at 
length  conquered  his  aversion.  After  the  death 
of  Philip,  in  1228,  Ingeborge  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  his  successor ;  while  she 
devoted  herself  chiefly  to  her  religious  duties. 
She  died  in  1286. 

INGONDE,  or  INGUNDIS, 

Daxtqhteb  of  Siegbert  I.,  king  of  Austrasia,  or 
Lorraine,  and  of  his  wife,  the  famous  Brunehant» 
was  married  about  570,  to  BrunechUde,  or  Er- 
menejpld,  second  son  of  Leovigild,  one  of  the 
Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  She  was  received  with 
great  pomp  and  tenderness  by  her  husband  and 
his  grandmother  Gosuinda.  But  the  old  queen 
had  an  aversion  to  Catholicism,  and  attempted,  at 
first  by  persuasions  and  aftervrards  by  threats  to 
convert  Ingonde  to  Arianism,  and  to  have  her  le- 
baptised,  but  Ingonde  resolutely  refused  to  con- 
sent    Gosuinda,  enraged  at  her  firmness,  seised 
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her  bj  UiB  bair,  threw  har  down,  atuoped  npon 
her,  and  had  hei  plunged  bj  force  into  the  bap- 
Ustr7.  Ingonde,  bowem,  at  length,  bj  hir 
patieoce  and  piet;,  coDierted  her  hnsband  to  her 
own  tftith,  which,  whm  Mi  father  heard  of  it, 
made  turn  bo  fnrioiu,  that  h«  had  his  ton  taken 
prisoner  and  beheaded.  Ingonde  fled,  but  wu 
eaptnred  and  taken  to  Sicily,  where  she  died, 
■bout  586.     She  was  Tenerated  aa  a  martyr. 

IHGKIDA, 
A  HDK  of  the  conTent  of  St.  Bri^tla,  in  Vad- 
atena,  Sweden,  who  lired  in  1498,  wrote  an  epistle 
to  her  lorer,  which  is  cooudered  the  moet  elegant 
and  correct  epecimea  of  the  Bwedieh  language  of 
that  period,  and  indeed  eaperior  to  anj  that  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time  after.  This  compoffltion, 
hill  of  eloquence  and  genuine  paselon,  in  which 
the  sentiments  of  lore  and  mystical  detotiou  are 
intermingled,  places  Ingrida  by  the  aide  of  the 
more  celebrated  Heloiae. 

IRENE, 
Ehfebss  of  Constantinople,  was  an  .Athenian 
orphan,  distinguished  only  by  her  accomplish- 
ments, when,  in  769,  at  the  age  of  serenteen,  she 
WM  married  to  Leo  IT.,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. She  WM  banished  by  ber  husband  on  ac- 
ooont  of  her  attachment  to  Image  worship,  of 
wUch  the  Greek  church  disapprored.  On  the 
death  of  Leo,  in  780,  sbe  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople,  and  was  associsled  in  the  goTcmment  with 
her  son,  Conitandne  TI.,  then  only  ten  years  of 
age.  AKftil  and  cruel,  Irene  deposed  her  son.  in 
797,  and  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  then 
reigned  alone.  On  this  occasion,  she  entered  Con- 
stantinople in  state,  with  aspleudid  retinue.  She 
made  Charlemagne,  then  emperor  of  the  West,  a 
proposal  of  marriage,  in  order  to  presena  her 
Italian  dominions  from  his  grasp,  and  the  marriage 
treaty  was  actually  concluded,  when  Nicephorus, 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  conspired  agunst  her, 
seixed  her  in  her  bed,  and  banished  ber  to  a  nun- 
nery in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  She  was  here  so 
reduced,  as  to  be  forced  to  earn  ■  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  her  distaff,  and  died  the  same  year,  802. 
Ihmng  her  reign,  she  had  submitted  to  be  triba- 
tary  to  the  Saracens.  She  gOTCrned  under  the 
direction  of  two  ambitious  eunuchs,  who  were  per- 
petually plotting  against  each  other. 

IROE, 
A  Japahisb  princess,  bom  6G8,  whcM  writings 
are  said  still  to  be  in  great  repute  in  Japan. 

ISABELLA, 
Or  AssAOOR,  daughter  of  Alphonso,  duke  of 
Calabria,  married,  in  1480,  Jolm  Oalesiio  Bfona, 
dnke  of  Milan,  who,  yet  in  hU  minority,  was  nn- 
der  the  protection  of  his  ancle,  Louis  Sfona. 
When  Isabella  arrived  at  Milan,  ber  beauty  in- 
spired the  proctor  with  a  passion  for  her  that 
^rOTed  tktal  to  her  happiness.  The  lovers  having 
been  married  only  by  proxy,  Louis  contrived  to 
keep  them  apart,  while  he  attempted  to  supplant 
llie  bridegroom.     But  Isabella  repulsed  bim  with 


disdain,  and  exhorted  her  husband  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  bis  uncle,  and  assert  his  rights. 

The  protector,  artful  and  politic,  attempted,  bj 
negotimtion,  to  annul  the  marriage,  in  his  own 
favour ;  but  Alphonso  threatened  to  arm  Europe 
in  his  son-in-law's  cause,  and  Louia  was  at  length 
obliged  to  restore  to  his  nephew  his  betrothed 
bride.  His  love  for  Isabella  was  now  turned  to 
hatred ;  and  he  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  em- 
bitter her  life.  He  married  Alphonsins,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  woman  as  haughty  and 
ambitiooB  aa  Isabella.  Compelled  to  reside  under 
the  same  roof  with  her  rival,  and  to  see  her  sta- 
tion and  privileges  usurped,  Isabella  found  ber 
position  so  insapportable,  thst  she  wrote  to  her 
father  and  grandhther,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Na- 
ples, protesting  that  if  no  means  for  her  deliver- 
ance were  derised,  she  would  escape  ft'om  her  suf- 
ferings by  relinquishing  her  life. 

These  princes,  however,  could  not  redress  her 
grievances ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  her  husband 
died  of  a  slow  poison,  recommending  his  wifb  and 
children  to  bis  cou^n,  Chariea  Till.,  of  France, 
who  was  passing  through  Faria.  Hardly  had  Oa- 
leaiio  expired,  than  the  party  of  Louis,  saluting 
him  duke,  ordered  the  bells  to  be  set  ringing. 
During  this  indecent  and  insulting  display  of  joy, 
Isabella  immured  herself  and  her  children,  thus 
deprived  at  once  of  their  father  and  their  inherit- 
ance, in  a  dark  chamber. 

The  French  having  taken  Milan,  Isabella  fled  to 
Naples;  but  that  city  was  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  invaders.  Isabella's  only  son 
was  carried  captive  to  France,  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  compel  him  to  become  a  monk,  and 
where  ha  died  by  a  fall  ^m  his  horse.  Louis 
Sfona  was  also  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
France,  where  he  died. 

Isabella  retired  to  a  town  in  Naples,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  her  as  a  dower,  and  where  she 
still  maintained  an  air  of  stale  and  grandeur. 
Her  daughter.  Bona  Sfona,  married  Sigismund, 
king  of  Poland.  Some  time  previons  to  ber  death, 
Isabella  made  a  journey  of  devotion  to  Borne, 
where  she  walked  to  the  Vatican,  attended  by  « 
train  of  ladies,  dressed  in  bridal  ornaments.  Ber 
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rapDtatioD  in  her  ^outli  was  nnblemtahed,  bat  in 
her  lat«T  yean,  she  gaie  occaaion  for  cenBure,  bj 
tdmitdng  the  attentions  of  Prasper  Colonn*.  Bhs 
died  P^b.  11th,  1624. 


ISABELLA, 

Ot  Ca*t:i.i,  the  OBlebrated  qneen  of  Bpain, 
dsughler  of  John  II.,  «M  bom  in  14&1,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1469,  Ferdinuid  T.,  king  of  Amgon. 
AfWr  the  death  of  her  brother,  Heniy  IV.,  in 
1474,  she  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile,  to  the 
uclusion  of  her  elder  sister,  Joanna,  irho  had  the 
rightful  claim  to  the  crown.  During  the  lifetime 
of  her  brother,  Isabella  had  gained  the  faToor  of 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  saoh  *  degree  that 
the  nuijoritj,  on  his  death,  declared  for  her. 
FroiD  the  others,  the  rictorioos  arms  of  her  hos- 
band  extorted  acquiescenoe,  in  the  battle  of  Tom, 
in  1476.  After  the  lungdams  of  Airagon  and  Cas- 
tile were  thus  united,  Ferdinand  and  Isatiella  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  of  Spain. 

With  the  graoee  and  charms  of  her  sei,  Isabella 
united  the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  sagacity  of 
a  statesman  and  legislator.  She  was  always  pre- 
sent at  the  transaction  of  state  aSairt,  and  her 
name  was  placed  beside  that  of  her  husband  in 
public  ordinances.  The  conquest  of  Oranada, 
after  which  the  Moors  were  entirely  expelled  from 
Spain,  and  the  discorery  of  America,  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  her  work.  In  all  her  undertakings, 
the  wise  cardinal  Ximenes  was  her  asustsnt. 

She  has  been  accused  of  soTCrity,  pride,  and 
unbounded  ambition ;  but  these  faults  sometimes 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
her  virtues  and  Islenta.  A  spirit  like  hart  was 
necessary  to  humble  the  haughtiness  of  tiie  noblss 
without  exciting  their  hostility,  to  conquer  Qra- 
nada  without  letting  loose  the  hordes  of  AfHoa  on 
Europe,  and  to  restrain  the  rices  of  her  snl^ects, 
who  had  become  corrupt  by  reason  of  the  had  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  By  the  introduction  of 
a  strict  ceremonial,  which  subsieta  till  the  present 
day  at  the  Spanish  eoort,  she  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  haughtiness  of  the  numeroos  nobles  about 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  in  depriring  them  of 
their  pemiciaus  influence  orer  him.     Prirate  war- 
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fare,  which  had  formerly  preruled  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  public  tranquillity,  she  checked,  and  intro- 
duced a  Tigorous  administration  of  justice.  In 
1492,  pope  Alexander  TI.  confirmed  to  the  royal 
pair  the  title  of  Catholic  king,  already  conferred 
on  them  by  Innocent  Tin.  The  seal  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  which  procured  them  tlus 
titie,  gaTO  rise  to  the  InqniBition,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  in  1480,  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  confessor,  Torquemada.  Isabella  died  in 
1504,  baring  sxterted  ft'om  her  husband  (of  whom 
she  was  Tory  jealous)  an  oath  that  he  would  nerer 
marry  again. 

ISABELLA  OF  FBANCE, 
ToDNOBST  child  of  Louis  Till,  and  Blanche  of 
Castile,  was  bom  in  1224.  She  was  early  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  learning,  and  piety.  She 
refused  every  offer  of  marriage,  tTcn  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  i  and  declared  her  inten- 
tion to  derote  herself  wholly  to  r<^gion.  The 
pope,  at  her  mother's  request,  wrote  to  dissuads 
her  from  d<nng  tlus ;  but  her  answer  to  his  Istter 
was  BO  full  of  humility,  piety,  and  reason,  that 
both  he  and  Blanche  were  obliged  to  yield.  She 
founded  the  monastery  of  Longchamp  about  1260. 
though  she  never  withdrew  entirely  from  the 
world,  or  joined  any  relipous  order.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  observed  the  most  rigorous 
ulence,  Ic  expiate  for  the  idle  words  she  had 
spoken  in  her  youth.  She  £ed,  February  12th, 
1269,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  For  several  agea, 
it  was  believed  that  miracles  were  performed  at 
her  tomb. 

ISABELLA, 

DmoHm  of  Philip  the  Fidr,  king  of  Prance, 
was  hom  in  1296.  She  married.  Id  1S08,  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  IT.  of  England.  She  was  very 
beautiful ;  but  her  lioentiousnesB  disgraced  her, 
and  embittered  the  last  years  of  her  husband's 
life.  By  her  intrigues  she  induced  his  abdication 
and  the  accession  of  their  son  Edward  III.,  then  a 
boy.  She  sought  to  secure  the  sovereign  power  in 
her  hands,  and  those  of  her  infamous  (kvonrite, 
Boger  Mortimer.  She  did  not  effect  this  tdll  after 
the  wicked  murder  of  her  husband,  the  deposed 
Edward  II.,  which  was  attributed  to  her  instiga- 
tions. Soon  afterwards  her  son,  Edward  IIL, 
joined  with  his  indignant  barons  in  an  attack  on 
Nottingham  castle,  where  she  and  Mortimer  bad 
t*ken  up  their  abode.  The  crafty  queen  was  over- 
come ;  her  paramour  seiied  and  executed ;  aod 
she  confined  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  twenty- 
eight  years,  at  Castle  Rising.  She  died  in  1868, 
aged  nxty-three  years. 

•■  Since  the  days  of  the  Uii  and  false  EIMda 
of  Saxon  celebrity,  no  queen  of  England  has  left 
so  dark  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  female  royalty  as 
the  consort  of  Edward  U.,  Isabella  of  France," 
says  Hiss  Strickland. 

SABELLA   OF   TAL0I8, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Charles  TI.  of  Prance, 

and  Isabella  of  Bavaria.     She  was  bom  in  the 

Louvre  palace  at  Paris,  November  9th,  1387.     In 
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October,  1396,  lubells  b«eBme  the  ucond  wifs 
of  Richard  II.  of  England,  though  she  wu  then 
onl;  eight  ;ran  old.  After  Riahard  was  dethroned 
and  murdered  bj  Henrf  of  Bolingbroke,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.,  in  14D0,  and  Isabella  remuned 
in  England  for  two  years,  treated  with  great  re- 
spect as  qneen-dowager,  but  steadily  refonng  the 
band  of  Henry's  eldest  son,  who  hsd  fallen  very 
macb  in  lore  with  her.  In  1402,  Isabella  return- 
ed to  Pari*,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  married 
her  cousin,  the  ccletirated  archduke  of  Orleans, 
who,  thoagh  some  years  younger  than  henelf,  she 
dearly  loTed.  She  died  at  Blois,  September  18th, 
1410,  leaving  an  infant  danghtar  only  a  few  hours 
old. 

ISABELLA  OF  LORRAINE, 
Elixst  daughter  of  Charles  11.  of  Lorrune, 
was  married  In  1420,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to 
Beai,  dnke  d'Ai^on,  brother-in-law  of  Charles  VL 
of  France,  then  about  fourteen.  She  united  to 
great  beauty,  intelleot,  generositj,  and  courage. 
When  her  hnsband  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  1429,  she  assembled  the  nobles 
of  Lorraine,  placed  her  four  children  under  their 
protection,  and  raised  an  army  to  rescue  her  hus- 
band. While  he  was  sUII  a  prisoner,  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  by  the  death  of  Charles  L,  became  his; 
and  Rend  sent  IgabeUs  t«  claim  it.  She  went 
there,  and  by  her  wise  and  skilful  goTomment 
acquired  great  popularity.  In  1437,  Ren£  joined 
her ;  but  in  less  than  Are  years  be  was  forced  to 
return  with  his  fUnilyte  Fnnce,  by  bis  notorious 
rival,  Alphonso  of  Arragon.  In  1414,  Isabella's 
youngest  daughter,  Margaret  of  Anjon,  married 
Henry  VI.  of  England ;  and  the  misfortonet  of  this 
belored  child  so  preyed  upon  the  mother,  that  the; 
Are  supposed  to  hsTe  caused  her  death.  She  died 
ftt  the  castle  d' Angers,  February  2Bth,  1452,  at 
the  age  of  forty-four.  Her  husband's  grief  at  her 
loss  nearly  proved  fatal  t«  him ;  and  though  he 
married  again,  he  never  ceased  t«  regret  her. 

Among  the  iUustrions  females  of  the  fifteenth 
«entury,  Isabella  of  Lorraiue  must  ever  hold  a 
diednguished  place.  Hsr  commanding  talents,  her 
personal  endowments,  her  courage  and  conjugal 
tenderness,  all  unite  to  form  a  oharaoter  of  the 
most  lovely  and  perfect  type  of  womanhood.  She 
was  the  contemporary  of  Joan  of  Are;  she  was 
the  patroness  of  Agnss  Sorel,  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  true  beart  of  the  heroins  and  the 
cultivated  intellect  of  the  poetess.  Her  daughter, 
Margaret  of  Anjon,  "inherited  fhim  this  illus- 
trions  parent  those  energies  which  the  stemsst 
shocks  of  adversity  were  onable  to  subdue,"  says 
Misa  Strickland ;  she  also  deaoribe*  Isabella  as 
the  "tenderest  and  moat  conrageoos  of  eoryugal 
AcroMM,-"  a  title  most  appropriate  to  her  deeds 
of  daring,  all  done  fbr  the  sake  of  her  hnsband. 

ISAtJRE, 
CiiBMCHOi,  or  CiBmREA,  a  lady  of  Toulouse  in 
France,  celebrated  tor  her  learning.  She  insti- 
tnl«d  the  Jem  Florauz,  or  Floral  Oames,  in  that 
oity,  where  prises  were  beetowed  on  the  suecess- 
ftll  poetical  compeUtois.     She  was  bom  in  1464, 


and  was  the  daughter  of  Ludovioo  Isaure,  who 
died  when  Clemence  was  only  five  years  old. 

Some  years  afterwards  the  romance  of  her  life 
began.  Near  her  garden  dwelt  Raonl,  a  yonng 
troubadour,  who  fell  In  love  with  her  for  her  ge- 
nius and  beauty,  and  communicated  his  passion  in 
songs  in  which  her  name  and  his  were  united. 
Ths  maiden  replied  with  fiowers,  whose  meaning 
Raonl  could  easily  interpret.  He  was  the  natural 
son  of  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  followed 
his  fother  to  the  war  against  the  emperor  Haii- 
milion.  In  the  battle  of  Onigenaste  both  were 
slain,  and  Ctemence  resolved  to  take  the  veil.  Be- 
fore doing  BO,  however,  she  renewed  the  poetic 
fcBttvoI  which  had  been  established  by  the  gay 
company  of  the  seven  troubodoure,  but  bad  been 
long  forgotten,  and  assigned  as  prizes  for  the 
victors  the  five  different  flowers,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver,  with  which  she  hsd  replied  to  her 
lover's  passion.  She  fixed  on  the  first  of  Uay  as 
the  day  for  the  distribution  of  the  priies ;  and  she 
herself  composed  an  ode  on  spring  for  the  occa- 
sion, which  acqnired  for  her  the  surname  of  the 
Sappho  of  Touhtue.  Her  character  was  tinged 
with  melancholy,  which  the  loss  of  her  lover  pro- 
bably heightened ;  and  her  poems  partake  of  this 
pluntlve  style.  Her  works  were  printed  at  Tou- 
louse in  1606.  They  remained  a  long  time  in  obli- 
vion, and  perhaps  never  would  have  seen  the  light 
but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumeoge.  There  are  extant  two  copies  of  this 
precious  volume,  which  is  entitled  "  Dictats  de 
Dona  Clamenia  Isaure;"  it  consists  of  cantos  or 
odes;  the  principal  and  most  finished  is  called 
"  Plainte  d' Amour."  The  two  first  strophes  have 
been  translated  almost  literally  into  modera. 
French. 

Ad  Bin  da  tela  li  tolombe  amoatenH 


Va  Mlebier  le  rMoor  du  Prlnlempa! 
Relul  el  moi.  ptalnilve.  Killuir* 
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The  queen  of  poetry,  as  her  contemporaries  en- 
titled her,  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  great  reign 
of  Frances  I.,  and  Leo  X.  Her  mortal  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Toulouse.  A  bronze  tablet,  inscribed 
with  a  highly  eulogistic  tribute  to  her  fame,  still 
remains,  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of  Clemence.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  it  required  nothing 
less  than  the  convulsions  of  the  French  Reyolution 
of  1789  to  suspend  the  floral  games ;  they  were 
reinstated  under  Napoleon,  as  a  municipal  institu- 
tion, in  1806.  The  memory  of  Clemence  Isaure 
lived  **  green  with  immortal  bays ;"  for  centuries 
the  Toulousians  had  made  her  their  boast — ^but 
<*  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wit  e'er  gave,''  could  find 
no  grace  with  the  patriots  of  1798.  That  intel- 
ligent body  of  citizens  voted  Clemence  Isaure  an 
"  aristocrat,"  and,  as  such,  sentenced  her  bronze 
monument  to  be^'melted  down,  and  used  for  vulgar 
purposes.  Fortunately,  the  honest  artisan  to 
whom  the  work  was  consigned,  had  a  feeling  which 
saved  this  venerable  relic.  At  the  risk  of  his 
head,  he  substituted  some  other  bronze,  and  con- 
cealed the  tablet  till  a  time  of  political  safety 
arrived. 


J. 

JANE  OF   FLANDERS, 

Countess  of  Montfort,  was  one  of.  the  most 
extraordinary  women  of  her  age.  Her  husband, 
the  count  of  Montfort,  having  been,  in  1842, 
made  prisoner  and  conducted  to  Paris,  she  assem- 
bled the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  her  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  by  her  eloquence,  aided  by  the  pity 
inspired  by  her  infant  son,  moved  the  inhabitants 
of  Rennes  to  take  up  arms  in  her  behalf.  The 
movement  was  participated  in  by  all  Brittany,  and 
she  soon  found  herself  in  a  position  to  protect  her 
rights.  Having  shut  herself  in  the  fortress  of 
Hennebonne,Charles  de  BloilB,her  husband's  enemy, 
besieged  her  there,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in 
which  the  countess  showed  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  commander.  The  repeated  breaches  made  in 
the  walls  at  length  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
besieged,  who  were  diminished  in  numbers,  and 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  to  treat  for  a  capitulation. 
During  a  conference  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
the  bishop  of  Leon  was  engaged  with  Charles  de 
Blois,  the  countess,  who  had  mounted  a  high 
tower,  which  commahded  a  view  of  the  sea, 
descried  some  sails  at  a  distance,  and  immediately 
exclaimed,  **  Behold  the  succours  I  the  English 
succours  I  no  capitulation !" 

This  fleet,  prepared  by  Edward  IIL  for  the  re- 
lief of  Hennebonne,  having  been  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  entered  the  harbour,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Walter  Mauny.  The  garrison,  by 
this  reinforcement,  animated  with  fresh  spirits, 
immediately  sallied  forth,  beat  the  besiegers  from 
their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  decamp.  The 
flames  of  war  still  continued  their  devastations, 
when  Charles  de  Blois,  having  invested  the  fortress 
of  Roche  de  Rien,  the  Countess  of  Montfort,  re- 
inforced by  some  English  troops,  attacked  him, 


during  the  night,  in  his  entrenchments,  dispersed 
his  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  His  wife,  in 
whose  right  he  had  pretended  to  Brittany,  com- 
pelled by  the  captivity  of  her  husband,  assumed, 
in  her  turn,  the  government  of  the  party;  and 
opposed  herself,  a  formidable  and  worthy  rival, 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  field,  to  the  countess  of 
Montfort. 

The  mediation  of  France  and  England  failed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  in  Brittany,  till  Charles 
de  Blois  was  at  length  slain,  at  the  battle  of  Auray. 
The  young  count  de  Montfort  soon  after  obtained 
possession  of  the  duchy,  and,  though  a  zealous 
partizan  of  England,  had  his  title  acknowledged 
by  the  French  king,  to  whom  he  did  homage  for 
his  dominions. 

JEANNE  DE  BOURBON, 

Dauohtbb  of  Pierre  L,  duke  de  Bourbon,  was 
bom  «t  Yinoennes,  near  Paris,  February  8d,  1837. 
April  8th,  1860,  when  about  thirteen,  e^e  married 
Charles,  who  was  nearly  the  same  age,  afterwards 
Charles  Y.  of  France,  eldest  son  of  king  John. 
She  was  a  Tery  beautiful  woman,  and  her  hus- 
band was  much  attached  to  her.  He  had  a  hi^ 
opinion  of  her  judgment,  often  consulted  her  on 
state  affairs,  and  loved  to  see  her  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  luxury  suited  to  her  station,  (hi 
days  of  solemnity,  Charles  frequently  brought  his 
wife,  whom  he  called  "  the  sun  of  his  kingdom," 
with  him  to  the  parliament,  where  she  took  her 
seat  by  his  side.  By  his  will,  he  left  the  regency 
to  Jeanne,  although  he  had  three  brothers  of  ma- 
ture age.  However,  his  queen  died  before  him, 
at  the  Hotel  de  St  Paul,  in  Paris,  February  11th, 
1878.  Her  death  proved  a  real  misfortune  to 
France.  She  is  spoken  of,  by  historiana,  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  virtuous  princesses 
of  her  time. 

JEANNE  OF  FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE, 

WiFB  of  Philip  lY.,  sumamed  the  Fair,  of 
France,  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Henry 
I.,  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne. 
The  count  de  Bar  having  attacked  Champagne,  she 
placed  herself  at  the  h^Btd  of  a  small  army,  forced 
him  to  surrender,  and  kept  him  a  long  time  in 
prison.  But  her  most  solid  title  to  glory,  is  the 
having  founded  the  famous  college  of  Navarre. 

Jeanne  of  Navarre  died  at  Yinoennes,  in  1804, 
aged  thirty-three.  Her  husband  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  and  she  fully  deserved  his  love^ 
Philip  never  took  the  titles  of  king  of  Navarre,  or 
of  count  of  Champagne  and  of  Brie ;  and  to  all  his 
ordinances  relative  to  the  government  of  these 
principalities,  he  always  added  that  he  acted  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  dear  companion;  and 
Jeanne  added  her  seal  to  that  of  her  husband. 
Jeanne  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and, 
during  her  twenty  years  of  wedded  life,  she  bore 
her  husband  seven  children.  She  was  equally 
beautiful,  eloquent,  generous,  and  courageous. 

JOANNA, 

Ob  Jane  or  Nayasbb,  consort  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Eng^d,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Charles 
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d'Albart,  king  of  N>tut«,  nmuntd  Uie  Bad. 
Her  mother  <ru  Jane,  danghter  of  Jolui,  Idug  of 
Fruuw.  Joanna  was  bom  aboat  13T0,  mod  in 
IS66,  ihe  manied  JoIid  da  Montfort,  dnki  of 
BreUgne,  Bumamed  tha  Valiant,  b;  whom  she 
was  tenderly  beloved,  and  who  left  her  regent  and 
Mie  guardian  of  the  Tonng  doke,  their  eldest  son, 
on  hia  death,  in  1899.  In  1402,  Joanna  married 
H«Qi7  of  Laneutar,  king  of  England,  who  died  in 
1413  1  after  which  erent,  Joanna  still  remained  in 
England.  In  1410,  she  was  arrested  on  a  oharge 
of  witchcnft  ^ainat  the  king,  Henry  V. ,  her 
step-son.  She  was  condemned,  depriied  of  all 
ber  property,  and  impriioned  till  1422,  when  ahe 
was  set  trtt,  and  her  dower  restored.  She  died 
at  BttTering  Bower,  in  1437.  Joanna  had  nine 
ehildren  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  some  of  whom 
died  before  her;  but  none  by  Henry  IT.  She  was 
a  beamttfiil  and  a  rery  intelligent  woman. 


JOANNA, 

CotrxTiis  of  Hainanlt  and  Flanders.  Baldwin, 
oonnt  of  Flanders,  bom  in  llTl,  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  fourth  crosade.  He  had  taken  the 
oity  of  Constantinople,  and  borne  for  a  short  time 
the  empty  title  of  emperor.  The  fortnnea  of  war 
rendered  him  prisoner  during  a  tedious  captivity 
of  eighteen  years.  In  parting  for  the  crusade, 
Baldwin  left  two  young  daughters,  Joan  and  Msr- 
gaiet  —  the  former  destined  to  be  his  heiress  and 
■noeessor.  Their  mother,  Mary  di  Sciampagns, 
died  at  Acre,  in  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
land.  During  the  abeeoee  of  Baldwin,  Flanders 
was  governed  by  the  gnardiau  and  cousin  of  the 
infants,  Philip  of  Namur. 

Joan,  from  early  iprlbood,  manifested  an  impe- 
rious will  and  ardent  desire  for  sway.  Profiting 
by  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  her  father,  whieh 
began  to  be  spread  abroad,  she  seiied  the  reins 
of  government,  and  caused  herself,  in  1209,  to  be 
declared  oountess  of  Hunanlt  and  Flanders.  Two 
years  after  this  she  formed  a  marriage,  which, 
judging  fWim  its  result,  must  have  arisen  on  her 
side  from  motives  of  policy,  nnmingled  with  affec- 
tion.    The  husband  she  selected  was  Ferdinand, 
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son  of  Saneho,  king  of  Portugal.  ITnoerUdn  tn 
disposition,  unskilfnl  in  conduct,  and  weak  In  de- 
sign, Ferdinand  attempted  various  eipeditioDS, 
and  performed  all  with  ill-snccMS.  He  began  by 
forming  an  alliance  with  Philip  Angustns ;  then 
owing  to  some  frivolous  pique  we  find  him  desert- 
ing to  the  English,  just  at  the  time  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Boovines.  Covered  with  wounds,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years 
in  captirity.  Joan  appears  to  have  considered 
him  well  disposed  of,  as  she  maintained  an  ami- 
cable relation  vrith  PhiUp  Augustus,  and  after- 
wards with  Louis  Till.  These  kings  were  her 
friends,  supporters,  and  trusty  allies.  No  doubt 
they  oonsulled  her  wishes  in  retaining  the  un- 
happy Ferdinand  in  the  Louvre,  while  they  granted 
her  the  honours  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  per 
tt,  among  which  was  Ihe  holding  an  unsheathed 
Bword  before  them.  She  seems  to  have  governed 
with  rigour  and  judgment.  Her  political  treatise 
were  made  with  a  sagaoity  rare  at  that  period. 
She  had  none  of  the  tenderness  of  an  amiable 
woman,  but  was  pfted  with  the  shrewd  sense  and 
hardness  of  a  statesman.  Circumstances  soon 
arose  before  which  a  less  stout  heart  would  have 
quailed,  and  a  more  sensitive  oouscience  rsCused 
to  act. 

In  1225,  a  broken-down,  grey-haired,  feeble  old 
man  made  his  appearance  in  Lisle,  and  declared 
himself  to  be  Baldwin,  the  father  of  the  countess, 
returned  to  resume  his  sovereignty !  Joan  boldly 
asserted  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  denied  him 
admission  to  Ihe  palace  ;  but  his  piteous  tale,  his 
venerable  appearance,  and  the  natural  bias  of  the 
populace  to  side  with  the  oppreesed,  gained  him 
numerous  partiians.  Joan's  reeidence  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  tumultuDUB  mob,  and  she  hastily 
Bed  to  Feronne.  and  put  herself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  trusty  friend  king  Louis,  who  sum- 
moned the  soi-disant  Baldwin  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal,  when  as  suierain  he  would  pronounce 
between  the  contending  parties.  His  deciuOD 
would  probably  have  been  the  same  had  the  un- 
fortunate pretender  offered  the  strongest  eridenoe 
—  OS  it  was,  the  old  man  was  unable  to  ansvrer 
questions  propounded  to  him  about  early  events 
and  persons.  He  pleaded  that  age,  and  trouble, 
and  present  sickness  and  agitation,  dnileil  hit 
faculties  and  injured  his  memory  J  but  Louis  gave 
sentence  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  as  such, 
ordered  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  re- 
spected the  safe-conduct  under  which  he  had  pre- 
sented himself,  and  had  him  carried  safely  beyond 

I  the  frontiers.  The  coonteas  being  reinstated  in 
her  domains,  showed  by  her  cruelty  that  she  did 
Dot  despise  the  claims  of  the  wretehed  veteran. 
She  sent  persons  to  seiie  him,  and  when  under  her 
jurisdiction,  after  submitting  his  aged  limbs  to 
the  tortore,  she  caused  him  to  be  decapitated. 
KneeUng  on  the  scaffold,  with  one  band  on  the 
crucifli,  and  his  head  on  the  block,  be  repeated 
that  he  was  the  true  and  real  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders.  At  a  neighbouring  window  appeared  s 
pale  risage,   with   closed    teeth   and  contracted 

I  muscles  —  it  was  Joan  —  who  look  a  fearful  satis- 
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fRction  in  seeiog  Tith  her  own  ijee  tb«  lUfilment 
of  her  dir«  vill  t 

After  Ihig  bcgdc  of  blood,  the  conntesB  goTi 
Flanders  pescerullj  uid  prosperouslj  for  gii 
jeais.  The  justice  of  St.  Louie  when  he  nacetided 
the  throne  of  France  opened  the  priaon-doors  of 
Ferdinand;  bat  tlie  privBtioDB,  and  Bnfferings, 
uid  solitude  of  jearB,  had  weakened  bia  moral 
and  pbyeical  economy — he  was  prenuiturely  old- 
itnd  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  so  long 
wished  for.  The  vidow  princess  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  enter  into  netr  nnptialB.  She  espoused 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  The  day  after  this  man- 
mounted  in  »  stately  car  with  her  hushond,  she 
went  in  procession  through  the  oity  of  Lisle  ;  hut 
when  she  arriTed  at  the  place  where  her  father 
had  been  eiecuted,  a  bloody  phanlom  rose  before 
her — the  head  but  half  attached  to  the  bust — and 
ntlered  the  moat  frightful  menaces.  Who  sball 
pronounce  whether  this  apparition  waa  the  effect 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  atimulated  by  the  ace 
tiona  of  the  populace,  or  a  nerroos  diaorder,  the 
beginning  of  divine  vengeance  I  At  all  events, 
th)m  that  day  Joan  led  a  life  of  agony  and  terror, 
always  haanted  by  the  (btal  speetre.  ConnUting 
boly  churchmen,  she  waa  advised  to  build  a  mon- 
astery on  the  very  spot  where  the  phantom  rose- 
Joan  not  only  did  this,  bat  also  erected  a  hospital 
and  two  convents ;  and  that  her  repentance  might 
prove  atiU  more  efficacious,  assnmed  herself  the 
haint  of  a  nun,  and  died  in  the  cloister  in  the 
year  1241.  Her  death-bed  was  sarroonded  by  the 
holy  sisterhood,  who  lavished  every  comfort  of 
religion  upon  her;  she  grasped  oonvnlaively  the 
crucifix,  and  her  last  words  were,  in  accents  of 
despair,  "  Will  Ood  forgfve  me  ?" 


JOANNA, 
Or  Naples,  daaghter  of  Robert,  king  of  Naplei, 
of  the  Anjoa  dynasty,  socceeded  her  father  in 
]S43.  She  was  then  sixteen,  handsome  and  ae- 
compliahed.  She  had  been  for  some  time  married 
to  her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hungary  ;  bat  this  union 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Andreas  clumed  to  be  Idng 
and  to  share  his  wife's  authority,  which,  by  her 
Esther's  will,  had  been  solely  left  to  her.     The 
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conduct  of  Andreas,  and  his  banghty  manners, 
offended  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  his  Hunga- 
rian guards  excited  their  jealousy.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  the  nobles,  and  one  night  while  the 
court  was  at  Aversa,  Andreas  waa  strangled,  and 
his  body  thrown  out  of  a  window  of  the  oastle. 

Joanna  went  immediately  to  Naples,  and  thence 
issued  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  the  mnr- 
derera.  Many  persons  were  pat  to  a  cruel  death 
as  acceasaries,  but  pnblic  opinion  still  implicated 
the  queen  in  the  mnrder.  The  same  year  Joanna 
married  her  cousin  Lonls,  prince  of  Tarentam. 
Soon  after  Louie,  king  of  Hungary,  the  brother  of 
Andreas,  came  with  an  army  to  avenge  his  bro- 
ther's death.  He  defeated  the  queen's  troops, 
and  entered  Naples,  Jouma  then  look  refuge  in 
her  hereditary  principality  of  Provence.  She  soon 
repaired  to  Avignon,  and,  before  Pope  Clement 
VI.,  protested  her  innocence  and  demanded  a  trial. 
She  was  tried  and  acquitted ;  and,  out  of  grali- 
tode,  she  gave  up  to  the  papal  see  the  town  and 
coanty  of  Avignon. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  pestilence  had  fkightened 
•way  the  Hungarians  fhim  Naples,  and  Joanna, 
returning  to  her  kingdom,  was  solemiily  crowned 
with  her  husband,  in  1351,  Joan  reigned  many 
years  in  peace.  Having  lost  her  husband  in  1862, 
she  married  James  of  Arragon,  a  prince  of  M^orca, 
and  on  his  death  she  married,  in  1876,  Otho,  duke 
of  Bmnswiok ;  but  having  no  children,  she  gave 
her  niece  Margaret  to  Charles,  duke  of  Dorauo, 
and  appointed  him  her  successor.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  schism  between  Urban  TI.  and 
Clement  VIT.,  Joanna  took  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Urban  excommnnieated  her,  and  gave  her  king- 
dom to  Charles  Dnraizo,  who  revolted  gainst  his 
sovereign  and  benefactress.  With  the  ud  of  the 
pope  he  raised  troops,  defeated  the  queen,  and 
took  her  prisoner.  He  then  tried  to  induce  Joanna 
to  abdicate  in  his  favour ;  but  she  firmly  refused, 
and  named  Louis  of  Aiuou,  brother  of  Charles  T., 
king  of  France,  as  her  successor,  Charles  then 
transferred  Joanna  to  the  castle  of  Mnro,  In  Basi- 
lieata,  where  he  eaosed  her  to  be  murdered,  in 
1382,  She  was  a  woman  of  great  aocomplish- 
ments,  and  many  good  qualities. 

JOANNA  II., 
DAVaHimB  of  Charles  Ehiraiio,  and  rister  of 
Ladislsus,  king  of  Naples,  sncceeded  the  latter  in 
1414.  She  was  then  forty-four,  and  was  noted 
for  her  licentionsnesa  and  weakness.  She  married, 
I  political  motives,  James,  Count  dc  la  Marche, 
who  was  alUed  to  the  royal  &mily  of  Franoe.  Bat 
the  onion  proved  a  most  nnhappy  one,  and  Jams* 
fled  to  France,  where  it  is  said  that  he  ended  his 
days  in  a  convent.  Meantime  unworthy  fovoar- 
ites  ruled  in  succession  In  the  court  of  Joanna. 
One  of  them,  Ser  Gianni  Caracoiolo,  of  a  noble 
family,  saw  his  influence  diaputed  by  the  famoos 
Condottiere  Sforza  Atlendolo,  who,  together  with 
many  barons  that  were  Jealous  of  Caracdolo,  took 
the  part  of  Louia  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  that  Louia 
to  whom  Joanna  I.  had  bequeathed  the  OTown. 
The  queen  sought  for  support  in  Alfonso  of  An«i- 
gon,  king  of  Sioily,  whom  she  appointed  her  ri«> 
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e«a«ar.  Alfonso  euna  to  Naples;  bnt  the  floUe 
Joui,  bftTing  made  her  peftce  with  Sfona,  reTOked 
her  adoption  of  Aitoimo,  and  mppointed  Louis  of 
Anjon  her  successor.  Alfonso  wss  obliged  t«  re- 
turn to  Sicilj,  and  soon  after  Caracciolo  wm  nur- 
derad  in  consequence  of  court  jealoos;.  Louis  of 
At(}on  died  also,  and  «b«  followed  to  ib«  grare  bj 
Joanna  lieraelf,  who  appointed  Rea£  of  Aqjou  her 
ineceMor.  She  died  in  1436,  leaving  her  kingdom 
in  great  dieorder,  and  with  the  prospeot  of  dis- 
puted guccBMioD  and  ciiil  War. 

JUDITH, 

Dadobtir  of  Welff,  a  count,  by  aoma  writers 
called  the  doke  of  Bararis,  was  telected;  from  her 
hcMitj',  to  be  the  lecond  wife  of  Louis  le  ]>eboa- 
nure.  Aid  of  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  France. 
She  wag  well  educated,  and  snooeeded  in  obtaining 
ioeh  oontrol  orer  the  king's  affections,  that  she 
goremed  not  only  in  Uie  palace,  bat  also  exercised 
the  greatest  inBaence  in  tlie  goienunenL  Her 
oldest  son,  who  afterwards  reigned  under  the  nam* 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  bom  in  823 ;  but  as  the 
king  liad  already  divided  his  estates  between  the 
■ona  of  his  former  marriage,  there  was  notliing 
left  for  him.  Judith  immediately  exerted  herself 
to  obtain  a  kingdom  for  her  child ;  and  tiaving 
made  her  god-son,  Bernard,  dnke  of  Aquitune, 
prime  minister,  a  national  asaemhly  was  oonroked 
at  TTorms,  and  by  the  consent  of  Lothure,  the 
eldest  eon  of  Lonis,  the  country  between  the  Jura, 
Alps,  Rhine,  and  Maine,  was  given  to  Charles, 
who  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Bernard. 

Pepin,  the  seeond  son  of  Louis,  having  convinced 
Lothsire  of  his  folly  in  yielding  up  his  possesrions 
at  the  request  of  Judith,  induced  him  to  nnite 
widi  him  in  a  rebellion  against  Judith  and  Lonis. 
In  829  they  surroiuided  Aix,  took  Judith  and  her 
husband  priBonera,  and  accusing  Judith  of  loo 
great  intinucy  with  Bernard,  forced  her  to  take 
the  veil,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Radegonde,  at  Poi- 
tiers. They,  however,  permitted  Judith  to  have 
a  private  inlerriew  with  her  hnsband,  on  condition 
that  she  would  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  abdication.  Judith  promised  to  do  so ; 
but  instead,  advised  Louie  to  yield  to  circum- 
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■tanoea,  and  go  to  the  monastery  of  8L  lUdard, 
at  Soissons,  hut  not  to  abdicate  the  crown.  Tlie 
king  followed  her  advice ;  and,  in  880,  I«thaire, 
having  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  restored  the 
crown  to  Louie,  who  inunediately  recalled  Judith. 
The  pope  releaeed  her  from  her  conventual  vows, 
and  ihe  cleared  herself  by  an  oath  from  the  accu- 
satioD  of  adultery  that  was  brought  against  her. 
Bernard,  who  had  fled  to  Aquitaine,  also  retnmed, 
and  offered  to  prove  his  innooence  of  the  crime  by 
single  combat,  with  any  of  his  aoouMrt,  No  one 
aocepted  the  challenge,  but  the  publio  feeling  was 
BO  strong  against  him,  that  the  empress  was  obliged 
to  send  him  away. 

In  888,  the  emperor  was  agun  betrayed  and 
deposed  by  his  children,  although  Judith  had  ex- 
erted herself  in  every  way,  even  by  eruelty,  to 
retun  for  her  weak  husband  the  power  he  oould 
not  keep  for  himself.  After  a  year  of  confloement, 
Louis  was  sg^n  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  by  the 
new  division  of  the  empire,  arranged  In  8S9,  Ju- 
dith had  the  satisftction  of  seeing  her  sou  placed 
inpcBsessionof  a  lai^  share  of  those  estates  from 
which  he  had  seemed  forever  excluded.  Louis 
the  Hitd  died  in  840,  and  Judith  only  survived 
him  three  years.  She  died  at  Tours,  gome  his- 
torians, however,  say  tiiat  her  death  did  not  occur 
till  848,  or  evtti  tiU  874.  In  her  heart  the  mo- 
ther's ambition  was  the  predominating  power. 


JULIA  DOMNA 
Was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Phcenidan,  a  Ugh 

priest  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  at  Emesa.  Nature 
bad  blessed  her  with  great  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal endowments ;  and  the  high  gifts  of  beauty, 
irit,  imagination,  and  discernment,  were  augment- 
ed by  all  the  advantages  of  study  and  education. 
Bhe  is  said  to  have  been  well  aoquainled  with  his- 
tory, moral  philoeophy,  geometry,  and  other  sci- 
ences, which  she  cultivated  through  life ;  and  her 
mental  accomplishments  won  her  the  friendship 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  among  the  learned  in 
Rome,  "where,"  (says  one  of  her  modem  histo- 
rians, in  modem  phrase,)  "elle  vint,  dans  I'inten- 
tion  de  faire  fortune,  et  y  reussit." 

From   the   time   of   her  union  with   Severus, 
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(twenty  yean  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,) 
he  almost  always  adopted  her  counsels,  and  mainly 
owed  to  them  that  high  reputation  with  his  army, 
which  indaoed  his  troops  in  Illyria  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  Although  Julia  Domna  has  been 
accused,  by  the  scandal  of  ancient  history,  of  gal- 
lantry in  her  early  days,  (the  common  accusation 
of  the  compilers  of  anecdotes,  who  pass  for  histo- 
rians,) all  writers  acknowledge  that  the  follies  of 
her  youth  were  effaced  by  the  virtues  and  the  ge- 
nius which  glorified  her  maturity ;  and  that,  when 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  she  surrounded 
it  by  whatever  the  declining  literature  and  science 
of  Uie  day  stUl  preserved  of  the  wise,  able,  and 
eminent. 

Her  husband  esteemed  her  genius,  and  consulted 
her  upon  all  affairs ;  and  she,  in  some  measure, 
governed  during  the  reign  of  her  sons,  though 
she  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  one  slain  by 
his  execrable  brother,  whose  excesses  she  in- 
wardly murmured  at,  when  she  dared  not  openly 
condemn. 

To  the  last  hour  of  her  son's  life,  Julia  Domna, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  East,  adminis- 
tered all  that  was  moral  or  intellectual  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire ;  and  the  respectful  civility 
of  the  usurper  Macrinus  to  the  widow  of  Severus, 
might  have  flattered  her  with  the  hope  of  an  ho- 
nourable if  not  a  happy  old  age,  in  the  society  of 
the  lettered  and  the  scientific,  whom  to  the  last 
she  served  and  protected. 

But  the  heart,  if  not  the  spirit  of  this  great 
woman,  and  most  unfortunate  of  mothers,  was 
broken.  '*She  had  experienced  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  From  an  humble  station  she 
had  been  raised  to  greatness,  only  to  taste  the 
superior  bitterness  of  an  exalted  rank.  She  was 
doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of  her  sons, 
and  over  the  life  of  another.  The  terrible  death 
of  CaracaUa,  though  her  good  sense  must  have 
long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened  the  feel- 
ings of  a  mother  and  an  empress.  She  descended 
with  a  painful  struggle  into  the  condition  of  a 
subject,  and  soon  withdrew  herself,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  from  an  anxious  and  a  humiliating  depend- 
ence." She  refused  all  food  and  died  of  starva- 
tion. 

JULIA  MAMMEA, 

MoTHEB  of  Alexander  Severus,  emperor  of 
Rome,  in  222,  was  possessed  of  equal  genius  and 
courage.  She  educated  her  son  very  carefully  for 
the  throne,  rendering  him  a  man  of  virtue  and 
sensibility.  Severus  thought  so  highly  of  his 
mother  that  he  consulted  her  in  every  thing,  and 
followed  her  advice.  Julia  having  heard  of  Ori- 
gen,  sent  for  him,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  by  him  to  Christianity.  She  was  mur- 
dered with  her  son,  in  Qaul,  by  the  discontented 
soldiery,  in  235. 

JULIA  M(ESA, 

Ghandmothxb  of  Heliogabalus^  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  a  great  politician,  and  a  virtuous  wo- 
man. She  strove  to  counteract  the  bad  counsels 
of  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  and  bring  him  back 


to  common  sense  and  duty.  She  saw  that  the 
Romans  would  not  long  bear  such  a  shamefU 
yoke,  and  she  induced  the  emperor,  who  always 
retained  his  respect  for  her,  to  nominate  his  cou- 
sin, Alexander  Severus,  his  successor.  Julia  Moesa 
attained  a  happy  and  respected  old  age,  and  was 
placed  by  Alexander  Severus  in  the  list  of  divi- 
nities. 

JULIA  SCEMIUS, 

MoTHiB  of  Heliogabalus,  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  a  native  of  Apamea ;  her  father  was  Julius 
Avitus,  and  her  mother,  Moesa.  Her  sister,  Julia 
Mammea,  was  the  second  wife  of  the  emperor 
Septimus  Severus.  Julia  Soemius  was  made  pre- 
sident of  a  senate  of  women,  which  she  had  elect- 
ed, to  decide  the  quarrels  and  affairs  of  the  Roman 
matrons,  an  oflBce  of  some  difficulty,  if  not  honour. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  debauche- 
ries, extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and  vras  mur- 
dered with  her  son  and  family,  in  222. 

JULIA, 

A  Ti&oxN  and  martyr  of  Carthag^.  At  the  sack 
of  Carthage  by  Gknseric,  king  of  the  Yandals, 
Julia  was  sold  to  a  heathen  merchant,  and  carried 
to  Syria.  Here  she  was  discovered  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, by  her  reftisal  to  take  a  part  in  some  of  the 
festivals  instituted  in  honour  of  the  female  deities, 
and  was  put  to  death,  in  440. 

JULIANNA,  • 

WiFB  of  Eustace  de  Breteuil,  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  Her  husband 
having  confided  to  her  the  defence  of  the  castle 
de  Breteuil,  in  1119,  she  defended  it  bravely 
against  her  father,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
Her  father  had  taken  her  two  sons  prisoners,  and 
given  them  to  their  enemies,  who  had  mutilated 
their  faces.  When  Julianna  found  that  she  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  she  sent  to  desire  an  interview 
with  her  father,  who,  suspecting  no  treachery, 
went  to  meet  her,  when  she  attempted  to  kill  him. 
Henry  avoided  the  blow,  and  forced  her  to  sur- 
render. She  was  obliged  to  leave  the  castle  igno- 
miniously,  and  went  to  rejoin  her  husband  at 
Pacy-sur-Eure. 


K. 

KHAULA, 

An  Arabian  heroine,  who,  in  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Termonks,  between  the  Oreeks  and  the 
Arabs,  in  the  seventh  century,  rallied  the  Arabs, 
when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  furious  onset 
of  their  assailants,  and,  with  several  other  of  th« 
chief  women,  took  the  command  of  the  army.  In 
leading  the  van,  Khaula  was  beaten  to  the  ground 
by  a  Greek,  when  Wafeira,  one  of  her  female 
friends,  rescued  her,  by  striking  off  his  head  with 
one  blow.  This  courageous  conduct  so  animated 
the  Arabs,  that  they  routed  the  Greeks  with  great 
loss.  Khaula  afterwards  married  the  caliph 
AH. 
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LABANA, 

A  Moobish-Sfahum),  of  ft  nobis  hmil;  it  Cor- 

dub*.  She  «u  a  most  wcimt«  pocteai,  sad  also 
wu  Bkilled  in  philoMphy  tad  taiuia.  She  died 
joong,  in  996. 


LAURA, 

Tui  belored  of  Petrarch,  is  better  known  by 
thftt  title,  than  by  her  own  name  of  Laura  da 
Kojea.  She  was  bom  at  ATignon,  and  married 
Hugo  de  Sade.  Petrarch  firat  saw  her  in  1827, 
and  conceiTed  a  paaaion  for  her,  which  existed 
during  her  life;  yet  her  chastity  baa  noTer  been 
called  in  question.  Petrarch  wrote  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  sonnets  and  dgbty-eight  songs,  of 
which  Laura  was  the  subject.  She  died  of  the 
plague,  in  1846,  aged  thirty-eight  Sins  is  stud  to 
ha*e  had  a  gracefbl  figure,  a  sweet  roieo.  a  aable 
and  distinguished  appearance,  and  a  countenance 
which  inspired  tenderness. 

The  poetry  of  Petrarch  gaTe  Laura  a  wide  cele- 
brity during  her  Ufetime.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  arriring  at  Arignon,  soaght  i 
Uiis  well-sung  lady,  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head, in  token  of  homage.  AU  this  may  appear 
Tery  pleasant;  romantic  young  ladies  may  e*en 
account  Laura  a  Tery  fortunate  woduld;  but  there 
is  a  dark  ude  to  the  picture.  Tbe  husband  of 
Laura  was  not  pleased  with  the  notoriety  which 
the  devotion  of  Petrarch  conferred  on  the  object 
of  liis  passion  or  his  poetry.  No  wonder  the 
jealousy  of  the  busband,  eien  an  Italian  huaband, 
should  have  been  awakened ;  and  though  no  real 
infidelity  of  his  wife  was  ever  diBCOTcred,  yet  it 
was  not  poeaible  be  could  eqjoy  the  quiet  happi- 
ness of  domesUo  life,  which  is  based  on  perfect 
confidence  in  the  alTeotioDS  as  well  as  principles 
of  the  married  pair.  The  children  of  this  ill- 
matched  couple  showed  either  that  their  training 
was  neglected,  or  their  natural  gifts  rery  me- 
diocre; both  consequences  unfavourable  to  the 
character  o? their  mother.  Of  Laura's  nine  sons, 
not  one  was  erer  distiDguished  for  sense  or  spirit;  | 
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and  her  only  daughter  conducted  herself  In  nob 
an  irregular  manner,  that  her  friends  were  farced 
to  shut  her  up  in  ■  coDTent.  Such  irere  the 
children  of  this  "  bdoved  of  Petrarch."  Bunlj, 
Laura's  celebrity  oan  be  no  object  of  envy  to  any 
good  mother  who  has  good  children.  And  Pe- 
trarch —  coold  he  have  been  an  honoorable  man, 
who.  for  twenty-two  yean,  made  love  to  another 
man's  wife? 

LEELA, 
Or  QraMuU,  a  Moorish-Spaniard,  who  was  cele- 
brated for  her  learning.     She  died  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

LEVI, 
Justin  n(,  daughter  of  AnSri  Perotti,  of  Basso 
Ferrate,  a  descendant  of  the  illuab-ious  house  of 
Levi,  was  born  at  Cremona,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  a  snecessf ul  writer  of  Italian  poetry. 
She  was  a  contemporary  and  correspondent  of 
Pstrareh.  She  addressed  to  him  a  sonnet,  to 
which  he  replied  by  another.  But,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  rivalry  with  this  celebrated  poet, 
she  determined  to  write  only  in  French.  She 
married  Louis  de  Puytendre,  a  French  gentieman, 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  the 
aneestresB  of  ClotUde  de  SurviUe. 

LEIVA, 
Uakia  TiBoiNiA  Di.  Horace  remarks,  in  an 
often-quoted  Bally,  that  many  h«roe«  worthy  of 
renown  have  existed,  acted,  and  been  forgotten, 
beoanse  there  was  no  bard  to  cast  bis  sacred  light 
around  their  deeds.  The  interest  awakened  by 
tlie  poet,  is  indeed  universal  and  fkr-spreading. 
Who,  for  instance,  does  not  feel  more  alive  to  the 
identity  of  Agamemnon  —  the  very  king  not«d  by 
Homer — or  of  Andromache,  or  of  Helen,  than  to 
the  well-authenticated  existence  of  many  an  actual 
prince  or  pretty  woman,  who,  wanting  the  bard, 
is  made  known  to  ub  merely  by  chronological 
tablets!  It  is  that  sort  of  interest,  inspired  by 
being  the  snlgect  of  the  pen  of  genius,  that  ren- 
dera  the  Signora  Di  Leiva  worthy  a  place  in  these 
skstches.    Manioni,  in  the  best  romance  Italy  has 
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OTM  prodaeed — we  nwy  wy,  ona  of  the  best  ro- 
Diuioee  to  be  fbnnd  in  anj  luigasge  —  h&a  giTea 
ImportoDf  e  to  the  memory  of  an  othenriM  obscure 
gBntlewoman.  Tlioae  reraed  in  Il&lian  liCersture, 
need  not  be  reminded  of  the  interesting  uid 
strongly  depicted  aocount  of  the  Ikdy  of  Mania ; 
bat  little  ia  to  be  kdded  to  the  episode  of  the 
"  Promessi  Sposi." 

It  mn£t  be  stated,  that  the  uTciunsbuices  de- 
tailed in  that  work  did  not  resUy  happen  at 
Monia,  bnt  in  some  obscure  bonrg,  whose  name 
CMiDOt  nov  be  ascertained ;  the  real  name  of  the 
lady  vas  Maria  Virginia  di  Leiva.  Her  father, 
Antonio  di  Luva,  from  an  luynst  ambition  to  en- 
dow his  son  widi  an  eicessiTe  wealth,  immured 
this  nnfortoDBte  daughter  in  a  oonrent,  where 
she  was  forced  to  take  the  Tail,  without  the 
■mallest  TOcation  or  sentiment  of  religion.  To 
recompense  her  for  this  saeriSce,  nnoommon  pri- 
Til^ei  were  extended  to  her ;  she  was  aecount- 
ablo  to  nobody  for  her  time  or  aotloni,  and  this 
led  to  her  ruin.  A  young  nobleman,  of  dissolute 
habits  and  abandoned  life,  fonnd  means  to  attract 
her  attention  from  ■  neighbonring  house — to  gain 
her  affections,  and  to  seduce  her.  Thus  far  Han- 
loni : — but  the  work  called  the  Monaca  di  Moua, 
by  Rossini,  which  affects  to  give  a  detailed  and 
continued  life  of  this  lady,  is  entirely  incorrect 
and  without  real  foundation.  The  true  end  of  her 
history  ia,  that  the  scandalous  life  she  led,  was 
brought  by  report  to  the  ears  of  the  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo,  who  quietly  withdrew  her  from  the  scene 
of  her  errors,  placed  her  in  another  monastery, 
under  strict  OTerseeing.  and  in  fine,  by  tenderness 
and  spiritual  eihortations,  awakened  her  torpid 
coQACienoe,  instincted  her  in  religiona  truths,  and 
brought  about  a  sincere  repentance.  She  became 
te  eminent  for  the  suntly  piety  of  her  latter  days, 
aa  she  bid  Jieen  offensive  from  her  early  Ucen- 
tiousneas.  Her  seducer,  after  a  series  of  fWfnl 
crimes — among  which  murder  was  to  be  reckoned 
— came  to  an  untimely  and  Tiolent  death. 

LIOBA, 

A  BJiL&Tioii  of  St  Boniface,  the  Intrepid  apostle 
of  Northern  Europe,  was  placed  by  him  at  the 
head  of  a  conrent  which  he  had  founded  for  wo- 
men, in  the  midst  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Oei^ 
many,  not  far  from  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  She 
was  a  very  learned  woman  for  that  age,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  ecoleeiaetical  law,  and  theology.  The 
Bible  was  almost  always  in  her  hands,  and  eten 
during  her  sleep  she  had  it  read  Co  her.  All 
her  life,  Ijoba  was  considered  a  saint.  She  was 
the  only  woman  who  was  ever  sjlowed  to  enter 
the  monastery  of  Fulda.  When  SL  Boniface  was 
massacred  at  Friesland.  he  requested  to  be  buried 
near  lioba;  "I  wish,"  said  he,  "to  wait  with 
her  for  the  day  of  reaurrection.  Those  who  have 
laboured  together  for  Christ,  ought  together  to 
receive  their  reward." 

LOTS   and  ETNTCE, 

MoTHSS  and  daughter,  were  Jewish  women,  and 

early  beliBTere  in  the  Christian  faith ;  they  resided 
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at  Lyatra,  a  city  of  Lyoaonia.  Gumce  was  the 
mother  of  Timothy,  who  was  the  flrat  bishop  of 
the  Epheaions,  and  the  faTourita  couTert  and 
friend  of  the  apostle  Paul.  As  the  husband  of 
~  ce  was  a  Greek,  the  religious  education  of 
Timothy  must  have  bean  entirely  Che  work  of  hit 
mother  and  grandmother.  This  ia  proved  by  what 
Paul  says  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy  regarding  the 
"  unfeigned  ^th"  of  tiiese  two  noble  women.  He 
judged  the  piety  of  this  gifted  young  man  by  the 
measure  of  excellence  they  possessed ;  and  if 
Timothy  came  up  to  this  standard  of  the  female 
soul,  Paul  was  satisfied.  Thus  was  the  piety  of 
woman  held  up  as  the  pattern  for  the  best  of  men, 
by  the  sternest  and  moat  masculine  mind  among 
the  apostles.  See  Acts,  chap,  ivi,  and  2  l^o- 
thy,  chap.  L 

L08A, 
IsABKLLA,  a  native  of  Cordova,  Spun,  was  so 
illustrious  for  her  knowledge  of  Oreek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew,  that  she  was  honoured  with  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  When  she  became  a  widow,  she  took 
the  habit  of  St.  Clair,  went  to  Italy,  and  founded 
there  the  hoapital  of  Loretto,  where  she  ended 
her  days,  in  acts  of  devotion  and  benevdence. 
March  Oth,  1546,  aged  sevens-three. 


LOUISA, 

Or  Savoy,  countess  of  Angoullme,  wife  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  mother  of  Frauds 
L,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prance  in  1616. 
Immediately  on  his  accession,  he  raised  Angouleme 
into  a  duchy  from  motiveB  of  filial  affection. 
Louisa  hod  been  eminently  beautiful,  and  even 
then,  time  had  diminiahed  her  channs  but  little, 
while  Che  gifts  of  nature  were  carefully  improved 
and  embellished  by  cultivation.  Gifted  with  strong 
talents,  and  a  mind  active,  vigorous,  penetrating, 
and  decisive,  she  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of 
power,  but,  unhappily  for  the  natdon,  her  virtues 
were  overbalanced  by  her  vices ;  her  passioDS  were 
strong  and  impetuous,  and  to  their  gtatifiealion 
she  sacrificed  all  a  woman  should  holMear ;  vain, 
avaridous,  intriguing,  Jealoui,  and  implacable, 
she  thwarted  the  best  concerted  plans  of  her  son, 
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and  occasoned  the  greatest  distress  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Francis,  on  his  Italian  expedition,  left  his  mo- 
ther regent  of  the  Idngdom,  and,  after  his  retom 
from  it,  when  his  duchy  of  Milan  was  threatened 
by  the  Pope,  and  Lautrec  was  appointed  its  g^Ter- 
nor,  Lonisa,  partly  fh)m  avarioe,  and  partly  from 
an  inveterate  dislike  she  had  conoeiTod  for  Lau- 
trec, who  had  spoken  too  freely  of  some  of  her 
intrigues,  seised  and  appropriated  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  pay  of  the  Milanese  troops.  Lautrec  per^ 
formed  prodigies  of  yalour,  but  the  Swiss  merce- 
naries, who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
enraged  at  not  reoeiring  their  pay,  left  him,  and 
Lautrec  was  obliged  to  return  to  France.  The 
king  was  so  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  Milanese, 
that  he  at  first  refused  to  see  him ;  but,  baring  at 
length  obtained  an  audience,  he  justified  himself 
by  imputing  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  to  the 
want  of  the  promised  money.  Francis  flew  into 
a  riolent  passion  with  Semblancy,  superintendant 
of  the  finances,  insisting  on  knowing  what  had  be- 
come of  the  money  he  had  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Italy ;  the  minister,  a  man  of  rirtue  and  integrity, 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  serrice  of  his  country, 
confessed  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  it  to  the 
duchess  d'Angoul^me,  who  had  taken  the  conse- 
quences on  herself;  but  that  infamous  woman  had 
the  presumption  to  deny  the  fact,  though  Sem- 
blancy produced  her  receipt  for  the  amount. 
When  Semblancy  had  thus  justified  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  Francis,  and  continued  to  ei^oy  his 
place,  the  rindictiTe  Louisa  soon  suborned  one  of 
his  clerks  to  accuse  him  of  peculation;  he  was 
tried  by  partial  judges,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Louisa's  affections  had  long  been  fixed  on  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  but  finding  her  love  rejected  by 
a  prince  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife,  in  revenge 
she  prejudiced  the  king  against  him.  The  death 
of  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  revived  her  former 
tenderness,  and  she  offered  her  hand  to  the  duke. 
This  being  rejected  with  contempt,  she  doomed 
Bourbon  to  destruction.  A  law-suit  was  com- 
menced against  him,  to  recover  some  possessions 
he  held  in  right  of  his  wife ;  and  the  judges,  over- 
awed by  Louisa,  pronounced  a  sentence  by  which 
his  estate  was  sequestered.  Bourbon,  driven  to 
desperation  by  this  Injustice,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Henry  YIII.,  of  England,  and  Charles  V.,  of 
Germany,  against  the  king  of  France. 

At  first,  Francis  was  successful  in  repelling  the 
confederate  princes,  which  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt, in  person,  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese ; 
in  vain  did  his  mother  and  his  wisest  ministers 
dissuade  him  from  it;  he  departed,  leaving  the 
dachess  regent  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  battie 
of  Pavia,  at  which  he  had  lost  his  army  and  his 
liberty,  he  addressed  the  following  note  to  his  mo- 
ther, "  Madame,  all  is  lost  except  our  honour." 
The  captirity  of  the  king,  and  the  loss  of  a  floxur- 
ishing  army,  added  to  a  discontent  prevailing 
throughout  the  kingdom,  seemed  to  tiireaten  a 
general  insvrection.  In  this  trying  emergency, 
the  magnanimity  of  Louisa  was  eminentiy  dis- 
played, and  the  kingdom,  which  her  passions  had 


endangered,  her  abilities  were  exerted  to  save. 
She  assembled,  at  Lyons,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  notables 
of  the  realm,  who  generously  resolved  to  ransom 
Immediately  the  officers  and  soldiers  taken  at 
Paria.  The  army  and  garrisons  were  recruited, 
and  enabled  to  repel  the  Imperialists,  while  Louisa 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  king  of  England, 
whom  she  disengaged  firom  the  confederacy ;  and 
to  her  mediation  Francis  acknowledged  himself 
indebted  for  his  liberty,  which  he  recovered  in 
March,  1626.  The  terms  of  his  liberation  by  the 
emperor  were  so  exorbitant  that  he  never  intended 
to  Ailfil  them,  and  the  Pope  absolved  him  from 
his  oath. 

Consequentiy,  hostilities  continued,  till  Marga- 
ret of  Austria  and  the  duchess  of  Angouldme  met 
at  Cambray,  and  settied  the  terms  of  pacification, 
whence  the  peace  was  called  the  **  Ladies'  Peace." 
Louisa  died,  1671.  In  obedience  to  her  counsels, 
Francis  completed,  after  her  death,  her  favourite 
project  of  annexing  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the 
crown. 

LUCILLA, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  M.  Aurclius,  celebrated  for  her 
youthful  virtues  and  her  beauty ;  and  also  noto- 
rious, at  a  later  period,  for  her  debaucheries  and 
misfortunes.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  her  father 
sent  her  to  Syria,  to  marry  the  emperor  Yerus, 
who  was  then  at  war  with  tiie  Parthians  and  Ar- 
menians. Lucilla  loved  her  husband  passionately, 
and,  at  first,  conducted  herself  with  great  mo- 
desty and  discretion;  but,  seeing  Yerus  plunge 
into  dissipations  of  every  kind,  while  he  neglected 
her,  she  yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and 
became  very  profligate.  After  the  death  of  Yerus, 
she  married,  by  order  of  her  father,  an  old  but 
virtuous  senator.  She  was  accused  ^  incest  with 
her  brother  Commodus ;  and  when  he  treated  her 
with  coldness,  she,  with  many  of  the  senators, 
conspired  against  him.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  Lucilla  was  banished,  in  186.  Soon  after,  she 
was  put  to  deatii  by  her  brother,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age. 

LUCY,   ST., 

A  YiBGiN  martyr,  bom  at  Syracuse.  She  re- 
fused to  marry  a  young  man  who  addressed  her, 
because  she  had  determined  to  devote  herself  to 
religion,  and,  to  prevent  his  importunities,  she 
gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  poor.  Enraged  at 
this,  the  young  man  accused  her,  before  Pascha- 
sius  the  heathen  judge,  of  professing  Christianity, 
and  Lucy  was  put  to  death  by  him,  in  806. 
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MALATESTI, 

Battista,  of  Urbino.  This  very  erudite  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Guide  di  Montefeltro,  lord  of 
Urbino.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  Bruni. 
She  understood  Latin,  and  was  so  expert  in  phi- 
losophy that  she  was  able  to  hold  public  theses. 
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As  a  iridow,  she  maintained  a  fair  and  vise 
goyemment  of  her  dominions,  until  having  reached 
a  very  advanced  age,  she  retired  into  the  convent 
of  St  Clara,  where  she  finished  her  life  in  pious 
tranquillity.     She  died  in  1460. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU, 

QuuN-ooMso&T  of  England,  was  daughter  of 
Regnier,  or  Ren^,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Jerusalem,  descended  from  the  counts  of 
Aigou,  and  brother  of  Charles  V.  of  France. 
Brought  up  in  the  petly  court  of  Ai\jou,  her  na- 
tural strength  of  mind  was  not  enfeebled  by  in- 
dulgence, and  she  was  considered  the  most  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  time,  when  she  was  selected 
by  cardinal  Beaufort  for  the  wife  of  Henry  YI. 
of  England.  She  was  married  in  1446,  when  only 
sixteen,  to  share  with  a  weak  prince  a  throne  dis-' 
turbed  by  rancorous  and  contending  factions. 
She  naturally  threw  herself  into  that  party  which 
had  favoured  her  marriage,  of  which  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  was  the  chief;  and  when  the  destruction 
of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  effected  by 
their  machinations,  she  was  generally  suspected 
of  being  privy  to  his  murder.  The  surrender  of 
the  province  of  Maine,  in  France,  to  the  king  of 
that  country,  who  was  Margaret's  uncle,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  secret  article  in  the  marriage  treaty, 
aggravated  the  odium  under  which  Margaret  and 
Suffolk  laboured ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  that  noble- 
man, which  followed,  is  said  to  have  cost  her  more 
tears  than  are  usually  shed  on  the  loss  of  a  poli- 
tical ally. 

Her  son  was  bom  in  1458,  while  the  national 
discontents  were  rising  to  a  crisis.  She  was  soon 
after  called  upon  to  exert  all  the  vigour  of  her 
character  in  resisting  the  Yorkists,  who  had  de- 
feated the  royal  army  at  St.  Albans.  Though 
Henry  YI.  was  taken  prisoner,  she  raised  troops, 
and  defended  the  royal  cause  with  so  much  spirit, 
that  she  effected  a  favourable  compromise,  and 
restored  her  husband  to  the  sovereignty.  The 
war,  however,  was  renewed,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  the  Lancasterians  were  totally 
routed,  and  Henry  again  taken  prisoner.  Mar- 
garet, with  her  son,  fled  to  Durham,  and' thence 
to  Scotland.  Returning  into  the  north  of  England, 
she  interested  the  nobles  there  in  her  cause,  and 
collected  a  powerful  army.  With  this  she  met  the 
duke  of  York  at  Wakefield,  and  totally  defeated 
him.  The  duke  was  killed  in  this  battle,  and,  by 
the  order  of  Margaret,  his  head  was  struck  off, 
and,  crowned  with  a  paper  diadem,  was  placed  on 
the  gates  of  York.  His  youngest  son,  Rutland, 
was  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  furious  Clifford ; 
several  prisoners  of  distinction  were  put  to  death, 
and  an  example  given  of  the  cruelties  which 
marked  the  progress  of  this  unnatural  war. 

In  1461,  the  queen  defeated  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, partizan  of  Edward,  son  of  the  duke  of 
York,  at  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  in  which 
she  recovered  the  person  of  the  king,  now  a  pas- 
sive agent  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  foes.  She 
displayed  her  fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  by 
ordering  lord  Bonville  to  be  executed,  to  whose  I 


care  Henry  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists, 
and  to  whom  the  powerless  king  had  promised 
pardon.  The  approach  of  Edward  with  a  superior 
force,  obliged  her  again  to  retreat  to  the  north, 
and  that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the 
Londoners,  and  the  lords  of  the  Yorkists. 

Margaret's  influence,  and  the  licentiousness  in 
which  her  troops  were  indulged,  increased  the 
Lanoasterian  party  to  sixty  thousand  men.  It 
was  met  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Edward  and 
Warwick,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
a  battle  was  fought,  March  1461,  which  was  the 
bloodiest  of  these  destructive  wars.  The  Lancas- 
terians were  defeated,  and  Margaret  and  Henry, 
who  had  remained  at  York,  hastily  retreated  to 
Scotland.  After  soliciting  aid  in  vain  from  that 
country,  she  went  over  to  France  for  the  same 
purpose :  and  by  offering  to  deliver  Calais  to  the 
French,  should  Henry  be  restored  to  the  crown, 
she  obtained  the  succour  of  two  thousand  men, 
with  which  she  landed  in  Scotland.  Joined  by 
some  of  her  partisans,  and  a  band  of  Areebooters, 
she  made  an  incursion  into  the  north  of  England, 
and  proceeded  to  Hexham.  She  was  there  met 
and  defeated  by  a  force  under  lord  Montacnte. 

The  unfortunate  queen  fled  with  her  son  into  a 
forest,  where  she  was  seized  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  took  her  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  great 
indignity.  While  they  were  quarrelling  about  the 
booty,  Margaret  escaped,  and  fled  wearied  and 
terrified  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  Seeing  a 
man  coming  towards  her  with  a  drawn  sword,  she 
summoned  up  all  her  courage,  and  going  to  meet 
him,  <*  Here,  friend,"  said  she,  **  I  commit  to  your 
protection  the  son  of  your  king."  Struck  by  the 
nobleness  and  dignity  of  her  manner,  and  charmed 
with  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  man, 
though  a  robber,  devoted  himself  to  her  service. 
He  concealed  the  queen  and  her  son  for  some  time 
in  the  woods,  and  then  led  them  to  the  coast, 
whence  they  escaped  to  Flanders. 

Margaret  went  to  her  father's  court,  where  she 
remained  several  years,  while  h6r  husband  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1470, 
the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  against  Ed- 
ward, and  his  subsequent  arrival  in  France,  pro- 
duced an  alliance  between  him  and  the  exiled 
queen.  It  was  agreed  that  Warwick  should  en- 
deavour to  restore  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
that  Edward,  the  son  of  Margaret  and  Henry, 
should  marry  his  daughter  Anne,  which  alliance 
took  place  in  France.  Warwick  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  Edward  was  forced  to  escape  to  Flan- 
ders. Margaret  was  preparing  to  second  his 
efforts ;  but  on  the  very  day  on  which  she  landed 
at  Weymouth,  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14th, 
1471,  terminated  the  life  of  Warwick,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  confederacy.  Margaret,  with  her 
son,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu,  in 
Hampshire,  intending  to  return  to  France;  but 
being  encouraged  by  the  increase  of  her  party, 
she  advanced  to  Tewksbury,  where  she  was  met 
by  Edward,  who  totally  defeated  her,  and  took  her 
and  her  son  prisoners,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
cruelly  put  to  death.  Margaret  was  confined  in 
the  Tower,  where  her  husband  died  about  the 
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Mme  tim«.  Louis  XI.  ransomed  her,  uid  she  t«- 
tamed  kgun  to  her  other's  protootion. 

The  home  to  vhioh  the  loriog  Bend  welcomed 
his  forlorn  daughler,  W4i  ■  castle  on  the  rlrer 
Hsyence ;  the  soenery  iru  bMutiful,  snil  the  king 
hkd  ■  gsUer?  of  paintings  and  aanlptnre,  nhich 
he  took  delight  in  adorning  with  his  own  puntings ; 
he  had  also  ornamented  the  walls  of  Ms  garden 
with  heraldic  deaigns  carred  in  marble.  It  was 
in  snek  ponuits  that  BAoi,  a  tme  ProTonfal 
Borerrign,  fonnd  alleTiatiODS  for  his  affliotionB. 
Bat  Hargartt's  temperament  was  of  too  stormy  a 
lutnre  to  admit  of  the  slightest  aUeriatioii  of  her 
grieft.  She  passed  her  whole  time  In  bitter  re- 
grets, or  onaTailing  sorrows.  This  intensity  of 
soitbring  alTectcd  her  constltation.  The  aganiee 
and  agitalioiis  the  hui  undergone  seemed  Co  torn 
her  blood  into  gall :  her  eyes  were  snoken  and 
hoUow,  her  skin  was  disfigured  by  a  dry,  scaly 
leprosy,  DDdl  this  prineess,  who  had  been  a  mir«- 
cle  of  beauty,  such  as  the  world  seldom  beholds, 
beeune  a  spectacle  of  horror. 

Her  errors  and  her  misfortones  were  the  result 
of  the  eircnmstances  by  which  she  was  surround- 
ed ;  her  talents  and  Tirtues  were  of  a  lofty  stamp ; 
had  she  been  married  to  a  strongei^minded  man, 
she  woold  do  doubt  hsre  been  a  better  and  a  hap- 


MABGABET, 

CoritTKss  of  the  Tyrol  and  duehets  of  Csrinthia. 
Her  father  Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bo- 
hemia, at  the  death  of  Winieslsus  HI.,  but  was 
expelled  fW>m  it  by  John  of  Lnzemburg.  Henry 
preserved  the  title  of  king  and  retired  to  the  castle 
of  the  Tyrol,  where,  in  1S18,  was  born  the  princess 
Margaret.  This  sole  heiress  of  ^e  Tyrol  and  of 
Carinthia  soon  became  the  um  of  the  houses  of 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Luiembnrg.  King  John 
of  Bohemia,  with  Bnesse  superior  to  the  others, 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  coont  of  Tyrol,  who 
Bgreed  to  betroth  the  oountete  Margaret,  then 
seven  yeara  old,  to  his  eon  John,  yet  an  infont 
The  union  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  18S8, 
when  Margsr«t  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 

This  princess,  who  was  of  a  light  and  Mvolons 
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dispodtion,  open  to  flatteij,  and  easily  swa;ed  by 
the  designing,  had  an  invindble  repugnance  to 
her  husband,  who,  to  the  petnlanee  of  a  beardless 
boy,  Joined  the  haughtiness  of  a  sovereign.  The 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Bsvaria  took  advantage 
of  these  circnniatances,  and  secret  negotiations 
were  opened  with  Ma^aret  Her  marrii^  with 
John  was  cancelled,  and  the  emperor  proposed  one 
of  Ms  sons  as  his  successor.  Some  suspicions  en- 
tering the  mind  of  Joltn,  he  proceeded  to  harsh 
measures  with  hts  wife,  causing  her  to  be  gnarded 
in  a  tower  of  the  oastls  of  the  TyroL  This  was  a 
very  imprudent  step;  for  it  excited  her  sulyecta 
to  sach  indignation,  that  the  emissaries  of  Bavaria 
found  it  an  easy  matter  to  excite  a  revolt.  John 
was  himself  driven  fh)m  the  country,  and  Marga- 
ret fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

Lndovie,  margrave  of  Bnmdenburg,  was  selected 
to  become  the  new  spouse  of  Margaret.  His 
handsome  person,  pleasing  manners,  and  military 
repntatlan,  easily  reconciled  her  to  the  decree. 
Bnt  he  manifested  extreme  repugnance  to  wad  a 
princess  who  was  without  intrinsic  merit,  who  was 
lawfully  married  to  another,  and  who  was  related 
Co  him  within  the  permiCted  degr«B  of  consan- 
gninity.  His  father  silenced  all  these  scrupleB ; 
the  dower  of  Margaret,  in  his  eyes,  nentralited 
every  objection.  He  used  his  imperial  power  to 
annul  her  first  marriage,  and  proceeded  Co  nuite 
her  with  Ludovio. 

In  the  year  1861,  Lndorio  died  suddenly,  and 
many  attributed  his  death  to  poison ;  some  even 
hinted  that  Margaret  was  implicated ;  but  there 
exist  no  proofs  of  such  an  atrocity.  The  death 
of  their  only  son,  Mainard,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  has  also  been  by  some  ascribed  to  hts  mo- 
ther's malice.  Bnt  the  most  authentic  historians 
are  far  troia  attributing  to  her  such  revomng 
wickedness.  What  can  really  be  prored  Is  her 
want  of  eapaci^,  which  was  shown  in  the  mistakes 
she  made  when,  tor  a  short  time,  the  powers  of 
government  were  concentrated  in  ber  hands. 
Rodolpb,  who,  by  many  manceuvres  and  intrigues, 
had  captivated  the  favonni  of  Margaret,  had,  in 
the  life-time  of  Lndovie,  obtained  fhnn  her  a  set- 
tlement investing  him  with  tiie  inheritance  of  the 
Tyrol  in  esse  of  her  husband  and  eon  dying  with- 
out heirs.  He,  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness, 
induced  her  to  abdicate  her  sovereignty  in  his 
fovonr ;  punting  the  tronbles  that  invest  a  throne, 
and  the  life  of  pleasure  and  ease  she  would  lead 
in  a  court  that  was  then  the  first  In  Europe.  She 
had  an  appointed  revenne  of  6000  gold  markt, 
and  four  princely  residences.  When  all  was  con- 
cluded, she  proceeded  with  the  widow  of  Hainard 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  ahe  was  received 
with  most  distinguished  attentioiL  Bbe  passed 
six  years  of  tranqniUi^,  if  insignificant  pleasures 
deserve  Chat  term,  and  died  in  1S69.  She  was 
buried  in  the  oonTent  of  St.  Croce,  near  Baden. 

MABGARET,    ST., 
A  Timoin,  who  is  s^d  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Antioch,  ia  276.    She  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  martyrologists,  and  she  did  not  become 
famous  till  the  eleventh  century.     A  festival  is 
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held  in  hoDonr  of  hsr  msmory  on  the  20th  of  July. 
The  Orisntala  TOTertnoe  her  under  the  nsme  of 
SI.  Pel&gia,  or  St  Muioa,  uid  the  western  church 
under  Uut  of  BL  Qemmo,  or  St.  Marg&ret. 

MABOARET, 
SlBTck  of  Edgar  Atheling,  gruidion  of  Edmund 
Ironaides,  king  of  England,  fled  to  ScotKuid  on  the 
invaaioQ  of  William  the  Conqueror,  uid  majried 
Malcolm,  king  of  thM  country.  She  tu  k  Ter; 
uni*b1e  and  benOTOlent  prinoees.  Her  aoni,  Edgar, 
Alexander,  and  Darid,  BaooessiTelj  filled  the  throne 
of  Scotland ;  and  her  daogbter  Matilda  married 
Henry  I.  of  England.  She  died  NoTember  16th, 
1093,  aged  fortf-Beven. 

MAROARET, 
DAuaHTBB  of  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  mar- 
ried Louis  Mutin,  king  of  France,  In  180S,     She 

was  a  beautiful  but  vet;  licenUoua  voman.  Her 
lover  was  flayed  alive,  and  ahe  herself  vm  Mran- 
gled  Co  death,  in  1816. 

MARGARET  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Thi  first  wife  of  Lonli  XI.  of  Fnmoe,  diod  in 
1416,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  before  her  hnBbsod 
had  ascended  the  throne.  Margaret  waa  devoted 
to  literature,  and,  while  she  lived,  patronised  men 
of  learning  and  genius.  Her  admiration  for  the 
poet  Alaia  Chartier  ii  said  to  have  induced  her  to 
kiss  his  lips,  as  be  eat  asleep  one  day  in  a  chair. 
Her  attendants  being  astonished  at  this  act  of  con- 
descension, the  princess  replied  that  "  she  did  not 
kiss  the  man,  but  the  lips  which  bod  given  utter- 
ance Co  so  man;  eiquieit«  thoQghtB."  She  excited 
In  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  Louis  XI.  a  taste  for 
science  and  literature,  which  lasted  long  after  her 
death.  She  left  no  children.  Her  death  is  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  calumnies  circulated 
a^inst  her ;  of  which,  however,  she  wu  proved 


MAROARET, 
DAuaHTin  of  Rajimond  Berenger,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, married  SL  Louia,  king  of  France,  in  1254, 
and  attended  him  during  his  ware  in  the  Holy 
Land  with  the  Saracena ;  when,  on  hie  captivity, 
she  behaved  with  heroic  intrepidity  in  the  defence 
of  Damietto.  She  died  at  Paris  in  126G,  ^ed  ae- 
venty-aix. 

MAROARET, 

The  Semiramia  of  the  North,  third  daughter  of 
Woldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  waa  bom  in  1858. 
At  the  age  of  six  she  was  contracted  to  Hagnin, 
king  of  Norway;  but  the  Swedea,  of  whom  hie 
father  Magnus  waa  king,  insisted  on  bis  renonnoing 
the  alliance ;  and  to  oblige  them,  he  consented  to 
demand  Elisabeth  of  Holstein  io  marriage,  whom 
he  espoused  by  proiy.  But,  on  her  voyage  to 
Norway,  a  storm  drove  her  off  the  coast  of  Den- 
mark, where  she  was  detained  by  Valdemor  unUl 
his  daughter  was  married  to  Haguin  in  1806. 

Waldemar  died  in  1375,  leaving  only  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  Margaret  was  the  younger.  Glaus, 
the  son  of  Margaret,  was  at  that  time  king  of 


Norway ;  and  as  the  grandson  of  Mogmis,  who 
hod  however  been  deposed,  he  had  some  claims 
on  the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Ingeburga,  wife  of  Henry,  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
hod  also  a  son ;  but  the  right  of  auocession  waa 
then  oonfaaed  and  uncertain,  and  Margaret  oon- 
trived  that  the  election  ahould  be  dedded  in  favour 
of  her  son,  then  eleven  yeora  old,  who  waa  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  her  guidance  as  regent 
Hagnin  died  soon  after ;  and  Olaus  died  ia  1 887, 
at  the  age  of  twenty~two ;  with  him  the  male  line 
was  extinct,  and  cuatom  hod  not  yet  authorised 
tbe  election  of  a  woman.  Henry  of  Mecklenburg 
omitted  nothing  that  could  advance  his  preten- 
aiona ;  but  Margaret's  genius,  and  well-placed 
liberality,  won  over  the  biahopa  and  clergy,  which 
was  in  effect  gaining  the  greater  port  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  she  was  unanimously  elected  queen  of 
Denmark. 

Bnt  her  ambition  grasped  at  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way also;  ahe  aent  depuUea  to  solicit  the  states, 
gained  over  the  chief  people  by  money,  and  found 
meane  to  render  herself  mistress  of  the  army  and 
garrieons ;  so  that,  had  the  nation  been  otherwise 
disposed,  she  would  in  the  end  have  auoeeeded ; 
but  they  readily  yielded  to  her  wiahea.  The  Nor- 
wegiana,  perceiving  that  the  aucceasion  WM  in 
danger  of  being  extinct  entreated  her  to  secure  it 
by  an  advantageous  marriage ;  but  ahe  received 
tiie  proposal  coldly.  To  satisfy,  however,  their 
desire,  she  consented  to  appmnt  a  successor ;  but 
fixed  on  one  so  young  that  ahe  would  have  foil 
time  to  satisfy  her  ambition  before  he  could  be  of 
age  to  take  any  share  in  the  government ;  yet  he 
was  the  true  heir,  and  grandson  of  her  sister. 

She  recommended  herself  so  strongly  to  the 
Swedes,  who  were  oppressed  by  their  king  Albert 
who  had  gone  to  war  with  her,  that  they  renounced 
tbcdr  allegianoe  to  that  prince,  and  made  her  a 
solemn  offer  of  their  crown,  thinking  that  her 
good  sense  would  set  bounds  to  her  ambition,  and 
prevent  any  encroachment  on  thur  rights.  She 
oooepted  the  offer,  marched  to  their  assistance,  de- 
feated Albert,  who  was  deposed,  ia  1 88B,  after  ■  war 
of  seven  years.  She  then  imprisoned  him  another 
seven  years,  till  he  mode  a  solemn  renunoiation 
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of  his  orown,  and  retired  to  the  dommions  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  MecUieiiburg.  Margaret 
then  assumed  the  reins  of  goyemment  in  Sweden, 
and  was  distingoiBhed  bj  the  appellation  of  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North. 

In  1895,  she  associated  with  her  in  the  three 
electiye  kingdoms,  her  great^nephew  Eric,  duke 
of  Pomerania.  She  goTcmed  with  absolute  au- 
thority ;  and  when  reminded  of  her  oaths  by  the 
nobility,  who  added,  <*they  had  the  records  of 
them,''  she  replied,  "  I  adTise  you  to  keep  them 
careftilly ;  as  I  shall  keep  the  castles  and  cities  of 
my  kingdom,  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  my 
dignity." 

At  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  concluded  in  1897,  she 
endeaToured  to  make  the  union  of  the  three  king- 
doms perpetual,  and  introduced  Eric  separately  to 
all  the  deputies.  She  represented  to  them,  with 
eloquence  and  address,  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  the  consolidation  of  the  three  nations 
into  one  kingdom ;  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
frequent  wars  which  desolated  them,  and  render 
them  entirely  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Baltic ;  keep  in  awe  the  Hanse-towns,  grown  pow- 
erful by  the  divisions  of  her  people ;  and  acquire 
for  them  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  per- 
fect conformity  of  laws,  customs,  and  interests. 
The  majesty  of  her  person,  the  strength  of  her 
arguments  and  her  eloquence,  gained  over  the  de- 
puties. They  approved  and  established  a  funda- 
mental law,  whicJi  was  received  by  the  three  na- 
tions, and  solemnly  confirmed  by  oath.  This  was 
the  celebrated  law  called  the  union  of  Calmar, 
which  only  served  to  show  how  impotent  are 
human  wishes,  though  conceived  with  wisdom  and 
forwarded  by  address. 

Margaret  is  charged  with  only  one  political 
error,  that  of  suffering  Olaus  to  grant  the  import- 
ant duchy  of  Keswick  to  the  house  of  Holstein, 
whose  enmity  they  thus  wished  to  do  away,  but 
which  proved  a  thorn  in  her  side  till  the  death  of 
the  duke ;  when  she,  by  her  vigorous  measures, 
forced  his  successors  to  hold  their  possessions  as  a 
fief  from  Denmark. 

Distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  moderation, 
solid  judgment,  enterprising  and  persevering  am- 
bition, Margaret  receives  different  characters  from 
Danish  and  Swedish  historians.  The  latter  were 
prejudiced  against  her,  because  she  abridged  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  favoured  the  clergy ;  but 
she  was  exceeded  by  none  in  prudence,  policy, 
and  true  magnanimity.  She  died  suddenly,  in 
1412,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Though  merciful,  she  made  the  vnsest  regula- 
tions for  strict  justice,  and  to  prevent  offenders 
being  screened  from  punishment.  Private  oppres- 
sions and  abuses  she  did  away,  and  decreed  that 
assistance  should  be  given  to  all  who  were  ship- 
wrecked on  her  coasts ;  for  which  acts  of  humanity 
she  provided  rewards  by  law.  She  exerted  all  her 
power  to  repress  piracies ;  and  by  her  regulations 
laid  the  foundations  for  future  commerce.  It  was 
in  her  reign  that  we  first  meet  with  the  mention 
of  the  copper  mines  of  Sweden.  In  fact,  she 
equalled  the  most  famous  politicians.  Her  father, 
perceiving  while  she  was  yet  a  child  her  surprising 


elevation  of  soul  and  mental  resources,  said  that 
nature  had  been  deceived  in  forming  her,  and  in- 
stead of  a  woman  had  made  a  hero. 

MARQARET  OF  VALOIS, 

QuuN  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Francis  I.  of 
France,  was  bom  at  AngoulSme,  in  1492 ;  being 
the  daughter  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  duke  of  An- 
gouldme,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy.  In  1509,  she 
married  Charles,  the  last  duke  of  Alen^on,  who 
died  at  Lyons,  after  the  batUe  of  Pavia,  in  1625. 
The  widow  went  to  Madrid,  to  attend  her  brother, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  that  battle  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  then  ill.  She  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  her  brother,  obliging  Charles 
and  his  ministers,  by  her  firmness,  to  treat  him  as 
his  rank  required.  His  love  equalled  her  merits, 
and  he  warmly  promoted  her  marriage  with  Henry 
d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  The  offspring  of  this 
union  was  Joan  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV. 

Margaret  filled  the  part  of  a  queen  with  exem- 
plary goodness,  encouraging  arts,  learning,  and 
agriculture,  and  everything  that  could  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  She  died  m 
1549,  of  a  cold,  caught  while  making  observations 
on  a  comet  During  her  life,  she  uiolined  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  the  Roman  Catholics  say  that 
she  was  reconverted  before  she  died. 

She  wrote  well  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was 
called  the  Tenth  Muse;  and  the  Margaret,  or 
pearl,  surpassing  all  the  pearls  of  the  East.  Some 
of  her  works  are,  "  Heptameron,  or  Novels  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre ;"  **  Les  Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
guerite des  Princesses,"  a  collection  of  her  pro- 
ductions, formed  by  John  de  la  Haye,  her  valet- 
de-chambre.  A  long  poem  was  entiUed,  <*The 
Triumph  of  the  Lamb ;"  and  another,  "  The  Com- 
plaints of  a  Prisoner.' 
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MARGARET  OF  YORE, 

SiSTBB  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  married 
Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgundy.  She  ren- 
dered herself  notorious  by  the  opposition  she 
made  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne 
of  England,  in  1485 ;  and  the  impostures  she  sup- 
ported to  disturb  his  reign. 

MARGARET, 

Dauohtbr  of  MaximiUan  I.,  emperor  of  Ger^ 
many,  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Charles  YIII.,  but  did  not  marry  him. 
She  married  the  infanta  of  Spain  in  1497,  who 
died  the  same  year.  In  1501,  she  married  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1504.  She  was 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  displayed  her 
religious  zeal  against  the  Lutherans.  She  died, 
December,  1580,  aged  fifty. 

MARGARETTA  OF  SAXONT 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1416,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ernst,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Cimburgia, 
his  wife.  In  1481,  she  married  Frederick  the  Mild, 
of  Saxony,  and  brought  to  her  husband  a  dower 
of  29,000  ducats,  which  was  then  considered 
so  great  a  sum,  that  the  chroniclers  mention  it 
as  something  very  extraordinary.     She  wss  the 
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blishtd  in  tk«  r«*lDi."  Theie  lam,  embnoiBg 
tri|U  by  jniy  uid  the  jmt  desonit  of  propert;. 
were  aftermrda  ooU&ted  and  forthar  improTAd  bj 
Bdvard  the  Confeuor.  Thni  there  ore  good  rM- 
Bona  for  beliering  thkt  the  remkrlteble  code  of 
Inira,  called  the  oommoD  law  of  Engleod,  DfOkUy 
ettribal«d  to  Alfred,  were  b;  him  derired  from 
the  laws  first  eslabliahed  by  a  British  queen,  a 


mother  of  eight  ohildren,  two  of  of  whom,  Emit 
and  Albert,  are  particularly  mentioned,  on  account 
of  an  incident  which  nearly  coat  them  their  liTea. 
Hargaretta  had  proved  herself  bo  wise  a  comuiellar 
in  state  affairs,  that  her  husband  not  only  accorded 
her  the  right  (which  she  also  eiercieed)  of  coining 
legal  money,  bat  also,  to  assist  in  governing  the 
state.  She  contributed  much,  by  her  wise  coun- 
sels, to  pnt  an  end  to  the  bloody  wan  between  the 
brothers.  After  these  wars  were  over,  she  drew 
■pon  herself  and  her  husband  the  hatred  of  Knnti 
TOD  Eaufunger,  a  brave  but  wicked  knight,  who, 
thinking  himself  aggrieved,  resolved  to  avenge 
himaelf  upon  his  patrons.  During  the  temporary 
absence  of  Frederick,  Knnti  penetrated,  witli  two 
eompanions,  into  Uie  csstie,  and  kidnapped  the 
two  prinoes.  As  soon  u  Margaretta  disoovered 
that  her  enemy  bad  carried  ofT  her  children,  she 
ordered  the  alarm-bells  to  be  rung  throoghout  the 
ODiutry,  and  sent  oat  armed  men  in  porsuit  of  the 
robber*.  They  were  discovered  in  a  wood  near 
QtnnliaiT,  and  eaptnred  by  a  coUier ;  who,  when 
he  was  requested  to  name  his  reward,  asked  only 
pemuaston  to  ItSTe  the  privilege  to  make  as  maoh 
ohareoal,  free  of  expense,  as  he  and  his  family 
could  attend  to.  When,  in  (he  year  1467,  her 
husband  died,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  proved  herself  truly  a  mother  to  her 
Eutgeots.  She  was  the  first  sovereign  who  provided 
public  rooms  where  the  poor  ooold  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  warm  themselves,  ditring  the  severe 
winter  months.  Margaretta  died,  February  12tli, 
148A,  in  her  seventieth  year,  after  she  had  lived  a 
widow  for  more  than  twenty-two  yeait. 

MARTIA, 
ScBSAinD  Preba,  or  the  Just,  was,  according 
to  Hollinshed,  "  the  widow  of  Gutiline,  king  of 
the  Britons,  and  was  left  protectress  of  the  realm 
during  the  minority  of  her  son.  Penieiving  mqch 
In  the  conduct  of  her  sulijecta  which  needed  re- 
formation, she  devised  sundry  wholesome  laws, 
which  the  Britons,  after  her  death,  named  the 
Martian  statutes.  Alfred  caused  the  laws  of  this 
eieellenUy-leamed  princess,  whom  all  commended 
tot  her  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  to  be  esta- 


MART, 

Thi  mother  of  oar  Lord  and  Barioor,  was  the 
daughter  of  Eli,  or  Joachim,  of  the  house  of  Otr 
vid.  She  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Naiareth ;  and  her 
personal  history  commenoea  with  the  salutatian 
of  the  angel,  "  Hail,  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  ia 
with  thee :  blessed  art  thon  among  women." 

It  was  the  angel  Gabriel  that  thus  addressed 
[IT.  What  appearance  this  ministering  sjnrit 
on,  we  are  not  totdj  but  it  seems  that  ehe  fiit 
was  an  angel,  and  was  "  treubled,"  as  she  could 
not  comprehend  the  purport  of  the  salutation. 
Then  Gabriel  went  on  to  unfold  the  purpoae  of 
God  towards  her ;  that  she  was  to  be  the  blessed 
mother  of  Uie  holy  Messiah,  the  "Jtna;  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest" 

To  be  the  mother  of  "Shiloh"  had  been,  pro- 
bably, the  hope  and  prayer  of  many  a  pious  mother 
in  Israel,  flrom  the  time  of  Jacob's  prediction. 
But,  though  Isaiah  had  prophesied  that  "  a  virgin 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  they  ahall  call 
his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is, 
God  with  us,"  still  it  is  not  probable  this  iras  un- 
derstood literally,  or  that  an;  Jewish  virgin  had 
even  hoped  to  be  thus  miraculonsty  endowed  irith 
the  privilege  of  motherhood. 

Mary  of  Naiarelh  was  a  young  and  humble 
maiden,  betrothed  to  a  poor  man,  a  carpenter 
named  Joseph.  Could  ahe,  in  her  lowly  eetate, 
ever  have  dreamed  of  the  glory  awaiting  her! 
She  coold  not.  She  had,  in  all  truth  and  humility, 
only  been  solicitons  to  perform,  from  her  heart, 
every  duty  before  her,  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
Ood;  thus  it  woe  that  she  "found  favour  with 
God." 

When  the  angel  had  assnred  her  she  should  be 
the  blessed  mother  of  the  promised  Meesiah,  and 
had  answered  her  simple,  ohild-Uke  question, 
"  How  ahali  this  be  T"  she  instantly  believed,  and 
accepted  the  high  mission. 

Zacharias  did  not  believe  the  anDOuneement 
made  to  him  by  Gabriel  of  the  birth  of  John. 
The  priest  was  righteous— as  man  is  righteous — 
but  the  difference  between  the  masaaUne  and  the 
feminine  nature  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in 
these  two  examples;  Zacharias  was  earthward  in 
his  doiibta,  his  rtaton;  Mary  was  heavenward  in 
her/otlA,  hvtfidmgt.  He  believed  not  the  angel, 
and  was  struck  dumb;  she  b^leved,  and  "the 
Holy  Qhoat  overshadowed"  herl 

Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  her  ftith,  when 
it  wholly  overcame  all  fear  of  man,  all  selfish  eon- 
siderstions.  She  was  betrothed,  and  therefon 
not  only  her  reputation,  but  her  life,  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  if  she  were  proven  to  have  beoi 
unfaithftil  to  her  plighted  huslMnd.  When  assured 
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that  she  should  "bear  a  Son,"  who  would  not  bo 
Joseph's  son,  it  would  seem  natiural  that  some 
fears  for  her  own  safety  might  have  clouded  her 
fidth.  But  no ;  her  humble,  trusting  answer  was, 
"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word."  Worthy  was  Mary  to  be 
the  mother  of  our  Saviour ; — that  the  human  na- 
ture, He  who  was  veiy  God  took  on  himself, 
should  be  derived  from  her,  the  obe^lietU  woman ! 
Thus  is  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  her  sex  indi- 
cated ; — to  receire  the  promises  of  God  in  humble 
faith,  and  transmute  these,  as  it  were,  like  living 
principles,  into  the  souls  of  their  sons. 

The  next  event  in  Mary's  life  was  her  visit  to 
her  cousin  Elisabeth,  who  lived  in  the  **  Hill  coun- 
try." Elisabeth  was  old,  but  the  angel  had  pro- 
mised her  a  son,  and  had  also  told  Mary  of  this 
event  The  meeting  between  these  two  holy  and 
happy  women  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  exhibitions  of  piety  and  inspiration  to  be 
found  in  the  world's  history.  Elisabeth,  "filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  poured  out  the  blessing  of 
heaven  on  the  believing  virgin  motheTf  and  predicted 
the  fulfilment  of  every  promise.  Then  Mary 
breathed  forth  that  sweetest  strain  of  triumphant 
fkith,  love,  and  thanksgiving,  ever  recorded  as  the 
production  of  a  human  mind. — And  Mary  said, 

*-M]r  toui  doth  magnify  the  Lord. 
My  Spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  mjr  Bavioar. 
He  bath  regarded  the  lovr  estate  of  hie  handmaiden ; 
Behold,  ftom  henceforth  all  generationt  ihall  call  me 

ble«cd. 
For  he  that  is  mighty  bath  done  me  great  things; 
And  holy  is  his  name. 
Bis  mercy  is  on  them  that  fbar  him  from  generation  to 

generation. 
Re  hath  showed  strength  with  bis  arm ; 
He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 

hearts. 
Be  bath  put  down  tlie  mighty  from  their  seats.   • 
And  eialted  Ibem  of  low  degree. 
Be  hath  Ulled  the  hungry  with  good  things; 
And  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 
Be  bath  holpen  his  servant  Israel, 
In  remembrance  of  his  merey. 
As  be  spake  to  our  fathers, 
To  Abraham  and  his  seed  forever.** 

Though  the  mental  endowments  of  woman  will 
never  atone  for  the  lack  of  moral  excellence,  yet 
we  are  glad  to  find,  as  we  do  from  these  recoils 
of  holy  writ,  that  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  pos- 
sessed the  highest  order  of  genius,  that  which  can 
comprehend  the  beaiUi/ul  in  the  (me  and  the  good, 
and  give  fitting  expression  to  these  sublime  ideas 
and  holy  feelings.    She  was  then  prepared  by  her 
natural  gifts,  to  imbue  the  opening  mind  of  her 
divine  son  with  those  lofty  aspirations,  those  ten- 
der sympathies,  which,  as  a  man,  he  always  exhi- 
bited.    His  human  soul,  derived  from  a  woman, 
trained  by  a  woman,  was  most  truly  womanly  in 
it8   characteristics.     Examine  the  doctrines   he 
taught,  the  duties  and  virtues  he  enforced,  the  ex- 
amples he  set — where,  in  any  of  these,  are  the 
distinctive  traits  men  vaunt  as  proofs  of  mascu- 
line  greatness?    Physical  strength,  earthly  ho- 
nours, riches,  worldly  wisdom,  even  the  gifts  of 
inteUect  and  the  pride  of  learning,  our  Saviour 
put  all  these  down  far,  far  beneath  meekneuy  mercy, 
^terity,  patience,  charity,  humiUty ;  qualities  and 
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graces  always  considered  peculiarly  feminine: 
qualities  and  graces  his  blessed  mother  had  dis- 
played and  commended. 

From  the  birth  of  her  first-bom  son,  Mary  seemH 
to  have  been  absorbed  in  his  destiny.  We  only 
see  her  when  ministering  to  him.  That  his  nature 
and  office  were  revealed  to  her,  the  Bible  records ; 
and  that  she  was  his  first  disciple  is  also  indicated. 
as  she  first  applies  the  term  "  my  Saviour"  to  God. 
She  kept  all  these  divine  revelations,  "  all  these 
sayings  in  her  heart."  A  woman* e  heart  wat  the 
only  human  heart  which  4hen  held  the  secret  that  the 
Saviour  had  come. 

And  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a  woman,  of 
Mary,  that  the  first  miracle  of  the  Saviour  was 
performed.  There  seems  to  be  a  strange  misap- 
prehension in  many  minds  respecting  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  miracle — the  changing  of 
the  water  into  wine — as  if  our  Saviour  spoke  chid- 
utgl/f  or  disrespectfully,  to  his  mother.  The  word 
"  Woman"  is  in  reality  a  nobler  and  more  beauti- 
ful appellation  than  Lady  or  Madam,  or  any  other 
conventionalism  or  title.  It  is  the  Eden  name  of 
the  female,  and  when  our  Saviour  used  it,'waA 
most  honourable.  It  appears  from  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, that  Mary,  discovering  there  was  no  wine, 
and  feeling  assured  in  her  own  soul  that  the  time 
was  come  for  her  divine  Son  to  begin  his  minion 
of  love,  intimated  this  to  him. 

His  reply — "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
thee?  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come;"  seems  to 
have  been  in  answer  to  her  intuitive  faith,,  he  fear- 
ing she  had  anticipated  the  time  of  his  <*  begin'- 
ning"  But  the  sequel  shows  she  was  right.  And 
her  perseverance  was  rewarded,  when,  having  or- 
dered the  servants  to  do  "  whatsoever  he  saith 
unto  you ;" — and  they  had  filled  the  water-pots 
with  water — ^it  '*  was  made  wine."  What  a  tri- 
umph this  to  the  power  of  maternal  influence !  to 
the  gift  of  insight  or  harmony  with  heavenly 
things  which  the  mind  of  a  true,  and  pure,  and 
pious  woman  possesses!  Even  the  Son  of  God, 
when  he  came  in  the  form  of  man  to  redeem  the 
world,  was  to  be  subject  to  this  influence ;  and 
only  at  his  mother's  persuasion  begin  his  miracles ! 

That,  during  the  three  eventful  years  which  fol- 
lowed, Mary  watched  the  ministry  of  her  divine 
son,  rejoicing  in  his  wonderful  deeds  of  love  and 
mercy,  and  weeping  with  him  in  his  sorrows,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  And  she  was  beside  him  in  his 
last  agony.  We  see  in  this  the  immense  power  of 
her  love;  though  he  was  condemned  to  die  the 
bitter  death  of  a  felon ;  forsaken  of  all  his  follow- 
ers save  a  few  women ;  of  all  his  chosen  disciples 
save  one — the  faithful,  gentle,  loving,  womanlike 
John ;  and  though  the  dreadful  scene  would  be  '*  a 
sword  to  pierce  through  her  own  soul" — ^yet  Marj' 
the  mother  was  near  the  cross  of  the  Christ.  And 
the  last  throb  of  human  affection  the  Son  of  God 
manifested  was  for  his  mother.  With  his  dying 
breath,  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  bo- 
loved  John. 

We  have  one  last  glimpse  of  this  **  highly  fa- 
voured among  women,"  as  a  meek  and  earnest 
follower  of  the  faith  the  risen  Saviour  had  estab- 
lished.    In  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  it  is  re- 
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oorded  that  in  an  upper  room  at  Jenuwlem,  where 
the  eleven  apostles  **  abode" — **  these  all  continued 
with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication  with 
the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jetus" 

Her  history  commences  with  the  heavenly  salu* 
tation,  and  ends,  appropriately,  with  prayer.  Her 
youth  was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  God; 
her  maturity  by  active  piety  and  faithful  disciple- 
ship  ;  her  age  by  fervent  devotion  and  hallowed 
communion  with  the  first  church.  Her  birth- 
place, death,  and  burial,  are  not  recorded;  but 
the  life  is  highest  in  honour  whose  records  are  of 
holy  acts  and  heroic  fidelity.  What  she  said  pro- 
phetically of  herself  has  proved  true — **  All  gene- 
rations shall  call  me  blessed."  Can  the  like  be 
said  of  any  manf  See  St.  Luke,  chap,  i.,  and  St. 
John,  chap.  ii.  and  xix. 

MART, 

Thb  wife  of  Cleophas,  was  mother  of  James, 
Jude,  Joses,  Simeon,  and  Salome.  Cleophas  and 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  were 
probably  brothers,  which  made  these  Marys 
sisters.  Her  children  are  therefore  represented 
as  the  brothers  of  our  Lord.  She  early  believed 
on  the  Saviour,  attended  to  his  preaching,  and 
ministered  to  his  support.  She  witnessed  his 
crucifixion,  and  prepared  spices  to  embalm  his 
body ;  and  went,  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  Sa- 
lome, "  early  to  the  sepulchre."  It  was  this 
Mary  who,  with  Salome,  saw  the  vision  of  the 
angel,  and  heard  from  him  those  cheering  words, 
<*Be  not  afraid;  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  he 
18  risen,"  &c. 

MARY, 

MoTHBB  of  Mark,  the  Evangelist  She  had  a 
house  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  is  thought  that  the 
apostles  retired,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
and  where  they  received  the  Holy  Ohost.  After 
the  imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  faithful  assembled 
at  this  house,  and  were  praying  there,  when  Peter, 
delivered  by  the  angel,  knocked  at  the  door. 

MART  AND  MARTHA, 

SisTBBS  of  Lazarus,  whom  Jesus  raised  flrom 
the  dead,  lived  with  their  brother  at  Bethany,  a 
village  near  Jerusalem.  Jesus  had  a  particular 
affection  for  this  family,  and  often  resorted  to 
their  house.  One  day  Martha,  preparing  an  en- 
tertainment for  him,  while  Mary  sat  at  his  feet, 
listening  to  his  words,  wished  her  sister's  assist- 
ance, and  said  to  Jesus,  "  Do  you  not  see,  Lord, 
that  my  sister  leaves  me  to  minister  alone  ?  Bid 
her  come  ib  help  me."  But  Jesus  said,  that 
**  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part,  that  should 
not  be  taken  from  her.'* 

Six  days  before  the  passover,  Jesus  came  to 
Bethany,  and  was  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon. 
Martha  attended,  and  Lazarus  was  one  of  the 
guests.  Mary  took  a  pound  of  spikenard,  the 
most  precious  perfume  of  the  kind,  and  poured  it 
over  ihe  head  and  feet  of  Jesus. 

The  sisters  were  of  one  mind  in  the  reverence 
find  love  they  bore  him ;  yet  the  characters  of  the  ! 
two  are  in  striking  contrast  —  Martha  was  active,  | 


Biary  contemplative.  Martha  seems  to  have  beoi 
a  creature  of  impulse ;  Mary  was  slower  of  appre- 
hension, and,  of  course,  less  sudden  in  her  resolves 
and  movements.  Martha  had  the  most  fervent 
faith ;  Mary  the  most  humble  piety.  "  Jesus 
loved  Martha  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  What 
a  beautiful  illustration  is  here !  showing  that  the 
sweet,  pure  affections  of  domestic  life  are  sano- 
tified  by  the  best  blessings  of  heaven.  See  St 
John,  chap.  xL 

MARY  MAGDALENE 

Sbems  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Magdala, 
otherwise  called  Dalmanutha.  The  city  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
eastern  ooast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Wherever  it 
was,  it  probably  gave  the  surname  of  Magdalene 
to  this  Mary.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
writers,  that  she  was  a  plaiter  of  hair  to  the  wo- 
men of  her  city ;  but  slU  we  certainly  know  of  her, 
is  contained  in  the  New  Testament  We  are  then 
taught,  she  had  been  a  great  sinner,  that  she  re- 
pented, came  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  while  he  "  sat 
at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  and  began  to 
wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  precious  ointment"  Her 
penitence  and  humility  are  graphically  portrayed; 
and  she  has  ever  since  that  time  been  as  a  star 
of  hope  to  the  fallen  sisterhood,  proving,  that 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  the  true 
penitent  may  be  raised,  if  she  will,  like  Mary 
Magdalene,  turn  from  her  sins,  and  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  From  the  moment  when  Mary 
Magdalene  heard  those  sweet  words  from  the  Sa- 
viour, "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  she  seems  to  hate 
devoted  herself  to  his  followers ;  and  at  the  cross, 
and  at  the  sepulchre,  she  proved  that  her  faith 
was  as  firm  and  devoted,  as  her  love  was  true  and 
holy.  According  to  the  apostle  St  John,  Maiy 
Magdalene  was  the  first  person  who  reached  the 
sepulchre  on  the  eventful  morning,  *'  when  it  vas 
yet  dark ;"  she  first  discovered  that  the  stone  was 
taken  away  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  to  her,  the 
risen  Saviour  first  made  himself  manifest  Thit 
female  disciple  was  honoured  above  even  the  be- 
loved John;  for  he  and  all  the  other  disciples  were 
taught  by  her  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  tomb. 

MARY  OF  FRANCE 

Is  one  of  the  first  of  her  sex  who  wrote  French 
verses,  and  she  holds  a  distinguished  rank  aDOog 
the  Anglo-Norman  poets.  Her  learning,  her  en- 
lightened opinions,  and  the  courage  she  showed  in 
speaking  the  truth  to  ears  little  accustomed  to 
hear  it,  place  her  far  in  advance  of  her  age.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writings  of  this  cele- 
brated woman  have  thrown  no  light  on  her  private 
life,  or  the  name  and  rank  of  her  family.  She 
was  bom  in  France,  and  probably  in  Normandy, 
in  1200.  She  went  to  England,  where  she  com- 
posed all  her  works,  and  died  about  12C8.  Her 
first  productions  arc  lays  in  French,  relating  the 
adventures  of  valiant  knights.  There  are  fonrteca 
of  them;  she  also  wrote  a  hundred  and  three 
fables,  which  show  a  great  penetration  into  cha- 
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itfeter,  deep  refleetion,  lad  are  irritten  in  an 
and  unaffeoted  style. 

MARY  OF  BRABANT, 

DAraHTKK  of  Henry  III.,  dnke  of  Brabant,  mar- 
ried Philip  the  Bold  of  France,  in  1274.  8he  was 
aoensed  of  poisoning  her  husband's  eldest  son,  by 
a  former  marriage;  but  was  deemed  innocent  be- 
oanae  of  tiie  knight,  who  was  sent  bj  her  brother 
to  challenge  her  aocnsers,  proving  Tietorions.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  cnltivated  mind,  and  possessed 
great  influence.    She  died  in  1821. 

MART  OF  ANJOU, 

Davobtsb  of  Lonis  II.,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke 
of  Aigon,  was  the  wife  of  Charles  VII.,  and  the 
mother  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  yery  heroic  character ;  and  though  insulted 
and  neglected  by  her  husband,  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  married  life,  she  applied  all  the 
powers  of  her  great  mind  to  secure  the  crown  to 
him.  She  died  in  1468,  aged  fifty-nine.  She  was 
a  deroted  mother,  and  superintended  herself  her 
children's  education. 

MART, 

Dauohtek  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  wife 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  He  died  soon  afterwards, 
and  she  married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  the  mother  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.    She  died  in  1684,  aged  thirty-seyen. 

MART, 

Dauqhtbs  of  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  mar- 
ried Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick,  emperor  of 
Austria,  and  thus  transferred  the  dominions  of 
Burgundy  to  the  house  of  Austria.  She  died  at 
Bruges,  1482,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  her 
horse,  while  she  was  hunting. 

MART  OF  ARRAGON, 

I>aughtb&  of  Sancho  III.,  and  wife  of  Otho  of 
Germany,  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death,  in 
998,  for  causing  the  death  of  the  count  of  Modena, 
whom  she  falsely  accused  of  attempts  on  her 
Tirtne. 

MATILDA, 

Of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Cianmore, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret  Atheling,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line  of  England's 
kings,  was  a  beautify  and  accomplished  lady. 
She  married  Henry  I.  of  En^and,  and  proved  a 
wise  and  excellent  queen.  She  was  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  always  watchAil  to  do  what  was 
most  useful  for  her 'people.  She  caused  bridges 
to  be  built,  and  roads  to  be  made  and  repaired, 
while  she  acted  as  regent  during  her  husband's 
absence  in  Normandy.  As  king  Henry  was  obliged 
to  pass  most  of  his  time  in  Kormandy,  then  be- 
longing to  the  English  crown^  in  order  to  suppress 
the  continual  revolts  of  his  Norman  subjects,  the 
good  MatUda  was  left  to  govern  England  in  her 
own  way.  She  was  always  popular ;  and  at  her 
deeease,  in  1118,  she  was  *' passionately  lamented 
hy  every  class  of  the  people,  to  whom  her  virtues 
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and  wisdom  had  rendered  her  inexpressibly  dear.*^ 
She  was  mother  of  the  empress  Blatilda. 

MATILDA,   or  MAUD, 

Emprsss  of  Germany,  and  queen  of  England, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  and  Matilda 
of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1102.  At  eig}it  years  of 
age,  she  was  betrothed  to  Henry  V.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  sent  to  that  country  for  educa- 
tion. The  emperor  dying  without  issue,  in  1125, 
Matilda  returned  to  her  father's  court,  who,  hav- 
ing lost  his  only  son,  caused  all  his  nobles,  prelates, 
ftc.,  to  swear  fealty  to  her  as  his  successor,  in 
case  he  died  without  male  issue ;  and  in  1127,  he 
married  her  to  Qtoftrej  Plantagenet,  eldest  son 
of  Fulke,  count  of  Aigou. 

Matilda  we|xt  to  reside  in  Normandy,  where,  in 
1132,  her  son,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  was  bom. 
By  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1186,  she  became 
heiress  of  all  his  dominions  in  England  and  France. 
She  was  then  at  Azgou  with  her  husband,  of  which 
circumstance  her  cousin  Stepben,  earl  of  Blois, 
took  advantage,  and  seised  on  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. The  barons  of  Normandy  also  submitted  to 
Stephen;  but  his  administration  soon  becoming 
unpopular,  Matilda,  in  1139,  landed  in  England, 
and  a  number  of  powerful  barons  declared  in  her 
favour.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  in  1141,  Stephen 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Matilda  crowned  queen 
in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester. 

But  no  sooner  was  she  seated  on  the  throne, 
than  her  haughty  and  impolitic  conduct  irritated 
the  nobles  and  estranged  her  friends.  She  refused 
to  listen  to  their  requests,  or  to  the  petition  of  the 
Londoners  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  Conspiracies  were  formed 
against  her,  and  she  was  obliged,  in  1148,  to  flee 
to  Normandy,  where  she  resided  till  her  death,  in 
1167.  The  art  of  government  consists  mainly  in 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  by 
which  princes  acquire  the  art  of  conciliating  the 
affections  of  those  around  them,  and  by  graceftil 
condescensions,  win  the  regard  of  the  lower  orders, 
of  whom  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  emphatically 
called  <*  the  people,"  is  composed.  The  German 
education  of  the  empress  Matilda,  as  well  as  her 
pride,  prevented  her  fVom  duly  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  these  things ;  and  thus  she  failed  in 
obtaining  the  crown  of  England,  which  was  hers 
in  the  order  of  regular  succession. 

MATILDA, 

CoTTNTiss  of  Tuscany,  daughter  of  Boniface, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  was  bom  in  1089.  Her 
mother  Beatrice,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  after  the  death  of  Boniface,  married 
Galezo,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  contracted  Matilda 
to  Godfrey  Gibbosus,  or  Crookback,  duke  of  Spo- 
leto  and  Tuscany,  Gazelo's  son  by  a  former  mar- 
riage. This  alliance  alarmed  Henry,  who  marched 
into  Italy,  took  his  sister  prisoner,  and  carried 
her  to  Germany,  hoping  to  dissolve  the  agreement; 
but  he  died  soon  after,  in  1056.  Matilda's  hus- 
band also  died,  in  1076,  and  she  was  afterwards 
married  to  Aso  V.,  marquis  of  Ferrara,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  by  the  pope,  as  she  was  else 
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from  hir  third  hosbuid,  V/elpho  V.,  duk«  of  B&- 
Taria,  whom  she  mairfed  in  1088.  She  ported 
from  him  in  1095.  Dltposeesaed  of  her  estatce  by 
the  emperor  RtBTj  III.,  she  reooTered  them,  irith 
Tut  additions,  bj  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Gregory 
Til. ;  who  wu  alwa^rs  a  Mend  of  here,  and  to 
whoM  iiit«reita  Matilda  through  life  deToted  her- 
«elf.  She  died  in  1115,  learing  all  her  estalM  to 
the  Bee  of  Rome. 

Matilda,  in  her  ware  with  the  emperor,  mani- 
hated  an  indomitable  GrmneBS,  that  no  retenM 
could  shake.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the 
Tariooe  brawls — thej  hardl;  deaerre  the  dignified 
name  of  wan  —  whleh  vexed  the  little  sovereign- 
ties of  that  period.  Matilda  was  so  situated  as 
to  be  shaken  by  ever;  swell  of  the  storm,  bat  ahe 
emerged  with  honour  tram  all  her  conflicts.  IVith 
rare  heroiam  she  made  and  suetuned  sieges, 
nuuKeuvred  troops,  and,  after  manj  diaastere, 
proved  victorious,  enlarged  her  dominionB,  and 
exalted  her  fame.  Dante,  so  severe  upon  ever; 
Saw,  pvei  this  ladj  unqualified  praise  in  his 
■•  purgatorio,"  where  she  is  celebrated  in  beaati- 
ful  verse. 

MATILDA, 
DADOBTia  of  Baldwin  de  Lille,  ooont  of  Flan- 
ders, married  her  cousin,  William  of  Nonntnd;, 
afterwards  king  of  England.  The  pope  granted 
them  absolntioD  on  their  marriage,  on  condition 
of  their  erecting  two  chapels,  which  they  did. 
She  la  diatin^iahed  for  working  the  tapestry  in 
wool,  portraying  the  descent  upon  England,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  cuthedral  at  Bayenz.  She 
vras  a  woman  of  great,  kindness  and  generout; 
and  ber  death,  in  10S3,  was  a  sonrce  of  unfeigned 
•orrow  to  her  husband,  and  deep  regret  of  the 
people  both  of  England  and  Normandy. 

MATTUGLIANI  MEA. 
Ahonq  the  women  who  gave  lustre  to  the  lite- 
rature of  Bologna  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  Bartolomea,  whom  her  contemporaries  univer- 
•ally  called  Mea.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Mlohele  Mattagliani,  or  Hattugsni, 


I  man  honoured  and  respected  by  his  fellow-oitliena, 
both  for  his  own  merit,  and  for  the  elevated  mtna- 
»  which  bis  birth  entitled  him.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  beautiful,  aooomplished,  and  learned. 
A  modem  Bologneae  writer  has  indulged  his  ima- 
gination with  the  probabiHtieB  of  a  romantic  at- 
tachment between  her  and  the  young  Carlo  Caval- 
oabo ;  but  this  is  mere  fantasy :  we  have  nothing 
lo  authenticate,  or  even  afford  the  slightest  baae 
tor  inch  a  legend.  Oa  the  contrary,  Mea  appears 
to  have  been  a  prudent,  virtuous  wife- 
Carlo  Cavaloabo,  elevated  to  the  lordahip  of 
Bologna  in  1 405,  took  pleasure  in  a  select  society 
intellectual  persons.  He  addressed  to  the  Bo- 
lognese  poetess  a  poetioal  epistle  which  breathes 
othing  but  the  moat  respectful  niendship.  She 
replied  to  it  by  an  answer  in  tena  rima,  which  is 
I  only  one  of  her  works  now  extant.  The  poetry 
is  graceful,  sweet,  and  of  an  elevated  moral  tone. 
She  enumerates  the  titles  and  honours  of  Caval- 
cabo,  gives  him  just  praise  without  adulation.  In 
a  dignified  manner  she  thanks  him  for  attributing 
BO  much  merit  to  her,  while  she  modestiy  disclaims 
his  praises ;  she  says  they  will  be  to  her  an  inceo- 
improvemenl  Then  follows  a  learned 
account  of  those  women  who  have  honoured  their 
virtue,  with  deprecstiona  for  those  who 


have  sought  other  than  honeat  (hme.  She  eon- 
eludes  by  exhorting  the  lord  of  Cremona  to  meri- 
torious enterprises. 

MESSALINA  VALERIA, 
Dafohtiii  of  Messala  Barbatua,  was  married  to 
Claudius,  emperor  of  Rome,  before  he  came  to  the 
empire.  She  had  great  Inflnenee  over  her  hus- 
band, and  was  as  notorious  for  her  cruelties  as  tbr 
ber  lieentionaness.  By  the  instigation  of  Mewa- 
lina  and  her  minions,  Claudius  was  led  to  commit 
many  of  those  excesses  that  disgraced  his  reign. 
At  length,  when  Claudius  wu  at  Oelia,  Messalina, 
in  utter  contempt  of  all  appearance  of  propria^, 
married  publicly  her  lover  Lilins,  a  young  noble- 
man of  great  beauty.  When  Claudius  heard  of 
the  dishonour  inflicted  on  him,  he  exclaimed,  witb 
terror,  "Am  I  still  emperor?"  His  fean  irere 
dispelled,  and  Lilius,  with  a  number  of  MessaHna'a 
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othar  mECOupUeM,  wore  [rat  U>  ds&th.  She  ma 
prejnring  to  go  to  Claodios,  to  >ppe>u  his  anger, 
in  which  she  would  probabl?  haie  EDooMded, 
•rhea  NarcisiaB,  the  frcednuui  of  the  emperor, 
giTB  orders  to  kill  her,  in  the  jtn-K.  Her  name 
hae  become  dmoBt  a  common  appellaUon  for  wo- 
men of  abandoned  charaelors. 

MBS8ALINA, 
Win  of  Nero,  aim  called  StatUla,  waa  deacended 
from  a  eaiuolBr  family,  and  married  the  ooniul 
Attlena  Tiaticns,  whom  Nero  mnrdered.  She  re- 
eeired  her  hoaband's  murderer  with  tendemeas, 
and  married  four  hnebanda  before  she  came  to  the 
imperial  throne.  After  the  deatli  of  Neroi  ii 
ahe  retired  tmm  pnblio  life,  and  oocnpied  har- 
aelf  with  Uterarj  pnrsails.  Otho,  Uie  eighth 
emperor  of  Borne,  next  addreesed  her,  but  be- 
foro  their  marri^e  he  destroyed  kimaelC  in  the 
year  69. 

MONICA, 

HoTHiB  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  waa 
bom  of  Christian  parents,  in  Numidia.  She  was 
not  BO  much  indebted  lo  her  molher'a  care,  as  to 
that  of  an  old  Mnraot  of  the  house,  who  had 
Dureed  her  father.  This  pious  aerrant  nsTer  suf- 
(tared  the  children  to  drink  ereu  water,  except  at 
meals,  telling  them,  that  if  they  erer  became  mis- 
tresses, the  custom  of  drinking  would  remain ;  and 
they  wonld  indulge  it  with  wine,  not  water.  Tet 
Honiea  learned  by  degrees  to  drink  wine,  baring 
been  sent  to  draw  it  for  the  nse  of  the  family ;  but 
having  been  called  a  dmnkard  by  one  of  the  maids 
,when  in  a  passion,  she,  struck  with  shame  that 
such  a  reproach  should  be  addressed  to  her,  gaye 
up  the  practice  forever. 

She  w^  married  to  Patrieins,  a  pagan,  a  natiTe 
of  Tagasta,  in  Namidia,  and  endeaTonrod,  by  her 
gentleneas,  to  win  him  over  to  her  faith,  patiently 
enduring  his  passionaU  temper,  in  the  hope  that 
his  natural  goodness  and  beaerolence  would  one 
day  make  him  a  restraint  to  himself.  Many  of 
bar  friends  compluned  Us  her  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  received  from  their  husbands,  when  she 
advised  them  to  follow  her  plan  \  which  same  did, 
and  afterwards  thanked  her  for  her  counsel.  Bbe 
•lao  completely  guned  the  heart  of  her  unkind 
and  prejudiced  mother-in-law.  She  was  never 
known  to  repeat  any  thing  that  might  cause  a 
quarrel,  but  only  what  would  heal  and  reconcile. 

Though  so  obedient  to  her  husband,  Honiea 
prevailed  on  hin  to  allow  their  son  Augustine, 
bom  in  the  year  S67,  to  be  brought  up  a  Chrie- 
tian ;  but  though  he  made  great  progress  in  learn- 
ing, he  was,  in  early  life,  very  dissipated.  .  Fatri- 
cini,  who  ooly  wished  him  to  be  learned  and  elo- 
foent,  was  satisfied ;  but  Monica  grieved  over  his 
errors,  and  prayed  oonstantiy  for  him,  and  pa- 
tiently remonstrated  with  him  for  more  than  nine 
yean.  Her  hoaband  died  a  Christian,  leaving  her 
only  this  one  son  as  an  object  of  solicitude. 

Aognstine  had  been  led  away,  by  the  doctrine 
of  (lie  Hanichees,  and  still  oontiauing  his  dissolute 
lifa,  she  entreated  a  bishop  to  reason  him  out  of 
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"Tour  son,"  said  he,  "is  too  much  elated  at 
present,  and  carried  away  by  the  pleasing  novelty 
of  his  error,  to  regard  aity  arguments.  Let  him 
alone ;  only  continue  praying  to  the  Lord  for  him ; 
he  will,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  discover  hia 

But  Monica,  with  floods  of  tears,  persisted  in 
her  request.     At  last,  a  little  oat  of  temper,  on 

account  of  her  importunity,  he  eiclaiined,  "  Be- 
gone, good  woman ;  it  is  impcsaible  a  child  of  such 
tears  should  perish."  And  the  result  proved  that 
the  bishop  waa  correct,  though  not  till  after  tbe 
aniioua  niotber  had  wuted  in  mingled  anxieQr  and 
hope  for  many  years. 

She  had  followed  her  son  to  Bome,  on  hearing 
of  his  illness,  and  remained  there  wilh  him  after- 
wards. They  were  conversing  one  evening  on 
holy  sul^ecls ;  the  worid  appeared  of  no  value  to 
either.  Monica  said,  ■'  Son,  what  I  should  do 
here,  and  why  I  am  here,  I  know  not ;  the  hope 
of  this  life  is  DOW  qolte  spent.  One  thing  only, 
your  conversion,  was  an  object  for  which  I  wished 
to  live.  My  God  has  given  me  this,  in  a  large 
measure.  What  do  I  hereT"  Five  days  aft«r 
this  she  was  seised  with  a  fever.  Some  one  la- 
mented that  she  was  about  to  die  in  a  foreign 
land — she  had  formerly  been  troubled  about  it 
"Nothing,"  said  she,  "is  far  from  Ood;  and  I  do 
not  fear  that  he  will  not  know  where  to  Bnd  ne 
at  the  resurrection."  She  died  on  the  ninth  day 
of  her  iUneaa,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 


NOGABOLA  ISOTTA, 
A  LKABNlD  lady  of  Verona.  She  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  learn- 
ed languages ;  and  her  reputation  was  bo  great, 
that  cardinal  Besearien  mint  to  Terona  to  converse 
with  her.  In  a  dialogue  on  the  question  whether 
Adam  or  Eve  were  the  greater  sinner  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  she  ably  defended  the  cause  of  the 
mother  of  mankind  against  LoOis  Foscaro.  She 
died,  universally  respected,  in  1488,  aged  thir^- 
eight  Five  hundred  and  sixly-six  of  her  letters 
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a  Da  Thoo'a  libruy.  8fae  wu 
the  dnghter  of  Leoc&rdo  aod  of  Kuim  fiorro- 
ineo.  She  pused  her  life  in  the  botoin  of  her 
binily,  lored  bj  *U  her  fiiendi,  end  honoured  uid 
Mleemed  b;  the  moat  iUtutriaoB  literaU  of  her 
dftj.  She  hM  done  much  to  render  her  name 
oelefanted,  bat  would  probably  hiTe  aoeompliihed 
•till  more,  had  not  a  premature  death  removed 
her  from  earthly  glories.  Her  irorlu  are  —  "A 
Di^ogue  on  Original  Sin ;"  "  An  Elegy  on  a  Bean- 
tiM  Villa;"  "Epiatlea  Preserved  in  the  Ambro- 
rian  Library;"  "Oration  to  the  Bishop  Ermol&o, 
written  in  Latin ;"  •'  An  Eulogy  on  Qiiolano,  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity;"  and  a  "Latin  Epistle  to  Ludo- 
Tieo  Fosoami,"   ' 

NOGAROLA, 
Abco  d'AFoiLA,  of  Verona,  was  very  leanted 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  mada  metrical  trant- 
ladonB  of  some  of  the  poetical  books.  She  was  a 
remarkably  beautiful  and  rirtuoan  woman.  She 
lived  contemporary  with  the  celebrated  Isotta. 
She  has  left  some  epistles,  elegantly  written. 

NOVELLA, 

DAOaBTlB  of  John  Andreas,  a  &mDus  canonist 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  bom  in  Bologna, 
where  her  father  was  professor.  He  loved  his 
daughter  Novb11&  extremely,  and  instructed  her  so 
well  in  all  parts  of  learning,  that  when  he  wai 
engaged  in  any  af^r  that  hindered  him  fk'om 
reading  lectorei  to  his  scholars,  he  Bent  his  dau^- 
ter  in  hii  atead ;  but  lest  her  beanty  should  pre- 
vent the  attention  of  her  hearers,  she  bad  a  little 
Curt«D  drawn  before  her. 

She  waa  married  to  John  Catdeaimas,  a  learned 
eanonist,  and  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage. 
To  perpetuate  her  memoiy,  her  father,  Andreas, 
entitled  his  commentary  on  the  Decretals  of  Ore- 
gory  X.  "the  Novella." 

OLOA, 
WiM  of  Igor,  the  seoond  monarch  of  Rusda, 
was  bom  of  the  best  family  in  Plescow.  She  bore 
Igor  one  son,  called  Swetoslaw.  Igor  being  mut^ 
dered  by  the  Drewenses,  Olga  revenged  his  death. 
She  went  afterwards  to  Constantinople,  where  she 
was  baptiied  by  the  name  of  Helen.  The  emperor, 
John  Zimisces,  was  her  godfather,  and  fell  in  love 
trith  her ;  but  she,  alleging  their  spiritual  affinity, 
refused  to  marry  him.  Her  example  induced  many 
of  her  snlyecta  to  embrace  Christianity,  bat  had 
DO  effect  on  her  son.  She  died  at  Pereslaw,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  her  age,  fourteen  years  after  her 
baptism. 

OCTAVIA, 
DAOaBTiK  of  Clandius,  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
Hcwalina,  iras  betrothed  to  Silanus ;  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  the  niece  and  fourth 
wife  of  Claudius,  she  was  married,  when  only 
Uteen,  to  the  emperor  Nero.  "This  wretched  tyrant 
MOn  divorced  her  to  marry  Foppaia,  who  had  her 
batiished  to  Campania.  She  was  reoalled  by  the 
people ;  bnt  FoppEsa,  resolved  on  her  rain,  oaused 
n  island.     There  she 


waa  ordered  to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  vciiw. 
She  died  at  the  ^e  of  twenty.  Her  head  was  out 
off  and  carried  to  Foppaia.  To  great  personal 
ohanns,  Oclavia  added  modesty,  sweetnen,  bene- 
ficence, pnri^  of  manners,  talents,  and  irreproaob- 
able  conduct ;  and  the  people  in  Rome  mourned 
her  loss  with  Uie  greatest  grief.  She  died  about 
the  year  56. 


FACHBCO, 

DoRWA  Mama,  wife  of  Don  John  de  Fadilla,  a 
young  nobleman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  eon- 
federocyin  Castile,  dnring  the  minority  of  Charlee 
v.,  colled  the  Holy  Junto,  raised  to  recover  those 
lows  ond  liberties  the  Castilions  hod  always  priied 
BO  highly.  Daring  their  hostile  operotioiu,  they 
were  in  much  diatress  for  money.  Donna  Maria,  a 
woman  of  great  abilities  ond  unbounded  ambition, 
proposed  to  seiie  all  the  magnificent  ornaments  in 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo  ;  but  lest  (hat  oction,  ^>- 
porently  Bocrilegious,  should  offend  the  people, 
she  and  her  retinue  went  in  o  solemn  proceaaon 
to  the  church,  and  implored  pardon  of  the  sainta, 
whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate.  The  po- 
pulace thus  appeased,  they  stripped  the  cathedral 
and  obtuned  the  necessary  funds. 

In  a  Bubseqnent  engagement,  in  1521,  the  young 
and  brave  Padillo  was  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  He  wrote  an  affectionate  letter 
to  his  wife,  exhorting  her  to  conmder  his  death  as 
his  deliverance.  This  blow  was  fatal  to  the  con- 
federacy. The  ci^  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by 
Donna  Maria,  who  songhtto  revenge  her  husband's 
death,  held  out.  The  prudence  and  vigonr  with 
which  she  acted  justified  the  confidence  the  peoide 
reposed  in  her.  She  vrrote  to  the  French  general, 
encouraging  him  to  invade  Navarre ;  she  endea- 
voured to  arouse  the  otber  Costilian  cities;  raised 
soldiers ;  and,  by  keeping  the  death  of  their  be- 
loved general  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
she  prevented  them  troia  being  dispirilad.  Bo 
enemies  in  vain  endeavoured  to  undermine  Iks' 
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popalarity;  the  dty  was  inTested,  but  she  de- 
fended it  so  Yigorously  that  no  progress  was  made 
in  reducing  it,  till  the  clergy,  whose  property  she 
had  been  forced  to  invade,  openly  deserted  her, 
and  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude  that  her 
influence  over  them  was  the  eflfect  of  enchantment; 
and  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  familiar  spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  negro  maid.  Incensed  at  these 
suggestions,  they  themseWes  took  up  arms  against 
her,  drove  her  out  of  the  city,  and  surrendered  it 
to  the  royalists.  She  then  retired  to  the  citadel, 
which  she  defended  with  amazing  fortitude,  four 
months  longer;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  fled  in  disguise  to  Portugal,  where  she 
had  many  relations,  and  where  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

PADILLA, 

Mart  db,  a  Spanish  lady,  mistress  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Castile  in  1350.  She  possessed  such 
influence  orer  him,  that  three  days  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  beautiful  and  yirtuous  Blanche  de 
Bourbon,  he  repudiated  her  for  his  guilty  mistress. 
After  his  divorce  from  Blanche,  Pedro  married 
Jeanne  de  Castro ;  and  two  days  after  was  again 
at  the  feet  of  the  all-powerful  Padilla,  who  dying 
soon  after,  was  buried  with  all  the  magnificence 
due  to  a  crowned  head. 

PAMPHILA, 

A  Grbcian  authoress,  who  flourished  in  Nero's 
reign,  and  wrote  a  general  history  in  thirty-three 
books,  much  commended  by  the  ancients,  but  not 
extant.    She  died  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

PAULA,   ST., 

A  Roman  lady  of  noble  birUi  and  great  learning. 
She  embraced  Christianity ;  and  when  she  became 
a  widow,  she  retired  to  Bethlehem,  where  she 
built  a  monastery,  and  led  a  very  devout  and  asce- 
tic life.  St.  Jerome  was  the  director  of  her  cha- 
ritable institutions,  and  he  also  taught  her  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew.  She  died  in  407,  aged 
sixty.  It  is  said  that  she  was  descended  from  the 
families  of  the  Oracchi  and  Scipios. 

PAULINA, 

A  Roman  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  great 
wealth  and  virtue,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
about  the  year  80.  She  was  married  to  Satumi- 
nus,  a  husband  worthy  of  her.  Decius  Mundus, 
s  Roman  knight,  fell  desperately  in  \0ve  with  her, 
and  tried  every  means,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her  affec- 
tions. He  even  offered  her  two  hundred  thousand 
drachm«B.  At  length  Ide,  a  female  domestic  of 
his  father's,  offered  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
his  object  for  fifty  thousand  drachmsB,  which  he 
gave  her.  This  woman,  knowing  Paulina's  great 
Teneration  for  Isis,  bribed  several  of  the  priests 
of  this  goddess,  who  went  to  Paulina,  and  told  her 
that  the  god  Anubis  was  passionately  enamoured 
of  her,  and  that  she  must  visit  him.  Elated  with 
this  honour,  Paulina  communicated  the  desire  to 
her  husband,  who,  confiding  in  her  virtue,  cheer^ 
ftilly  granted  the  request  She  went  to  the  tem- 
ple, and,  being  shut  up  in  the  dark,  Mundus  was 
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introduced  to  her  as  Anubis.  Upon  the  third  day 
after  this,  Mundus  met  Paulina,  and,  in  a  keen 
and  sarcastic  speech,  ridiculed  her  for  her  credu- 
lity, and  informed  her  of  her  mistake.  Paulina, 
in  the  greatest  distress,  hastened  to  her  husband, 
and  urged  him  vehemently  not  to  suffer  such  an 
indignity  to  pass  unpunished.  Satuminus  ap- 
pealed to  Tiberius,  who  caused  Ide  and  the  priests 
of  Isis  to  be  crucified  for  sacrilege,  the  temple  of 
Isis  to  be  thrown  down,  and  her  statue  cast  into 
the  Tiber.     Mundus  was  simply  banished. 

PAULINA, 

WiFB  of  Seneca,  the  celebrated  Roman  philoso- 
pher, insisted  upon  sharing  her  husband's  fate, 
who  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  order  of  the 
emperor  Nero.  Her  veins  were  accordingly  opened 
at  the  same  time ;  but  fainting  from  loss  of  blood, 
Nero  sent  and  commanded  her  wounds  to  be  bound 
up,  and  coi\jured  her  to  live.  She,  however,  sur- 
rived  her  husband  but  a  short  time,  looking  wan 
and  miserable,  and  oppressed  with  the  deepest 
melancholy.  She  was  much  younger  than  her 
husband.  These  events  occurred  about  the  year 
68. 

PERPETUA, 

ViviA,  a  Carthaginian  lady,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  suffered  for  her  faith  during  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Severus,  emperor  of 
Rome.  Her  father,  a  pagan,  who  loved  her  ten- 
derly, went  to  console  her  in  her  imprisoniQent, 
and  attempted  to  persuade  her  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity. Perpetua,  however,  remained  firm,  which 
BO  incensed  him,  that  he  beat  her  severely,  and 
did  not  visit  her  for  some  days.  In  the  mean  time 
she  was  baptized,  baring  only  been  a  catechumen 
before.  On  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  she  was 
confined  in  a  dark  dungeon  and  deprived  of  her 
infant  Her  father  again  visited  her,  and  in  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  manner  entreated  her, 
for  his  sake  and  that  of  her  child,  to  renounce  her 
faith ;  but  she  said,  **  Ood's  will  must  be  done." 
After  her  condenmation,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas, 
another  Christian  woman,  were  thrown  to  a  mad 
bull,  who  wounded  them  severely,  but  did  not  kill 
them.  Perpetua  then  caused  her  brother  to  be 
called,  and,  addressing  herself  to  him  and  another 
Christian,  she  said,  **  Continue  firm  in  the  faith, 
love  one  another,  and  be  not  offended  at  our  suf- 
ferings." 

The  people  insisted  on  baring  the  martyrs 
brought  into  the  amphitheatre,  that  they  might 
see  them  die.  The  beauty  of  Perpetua,  and  the 
weak  state  of  Felicitas,  who  had  just  been  con- 
fined, excited  some  compassion  among  the  savage 
beholders.  Perpetua  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  un- 
skilful gladiator,  but  she  guided  his  trembling 
hand  to  her  throat.     She  perished  in  206. 

PETRONILLA, 

Dona,  daughter  of  Ramiro  the  monk,  was  be- 
trothed in  her  infancy  to  Raymond,  count  of  Bar- 
celona. The  conditions  of  this  marriage,  that 
united  Catalonia  to  Arragon,  in  1187,  were,  that 
the  count  himself  should  never  bear  the  title  of 
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"  King,"  bat  merdj  Ui*t  of  "  Prince"  of  Airtgon, 
ud  th&t  the  offspring  of  the  queen  Hhould  snooeed 
to  tbe  tlirone  BJid  kingship ;  that  the  txms  of  C&t*- 
lonift  should  be  uoited  irith  those  of  Airagon,  but 
t)i*t  the  Btandftrd-beerer  should  alwftjB  be  an  Ar- 
ragonian ;  uid  that  the  ArrafoniuiB  should  iuToke 
the  name  of  St.  Qeorge,  ss  that  of  their  patron. 

Petronilla  gave  birth,  in  I  ISO,  to  her  eldest  aon, 
Bajmond,  who  succeeded  (o  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Alfonso ;  and  snbBeqaent);  to  Pedro,  who 
inherited  Sardinia,  Carcasaone,  and  Narbonne. 
She  had  also  two  daughters,  AldoDia  or  Dnltns, 
who,  in  11B1,  married  Sancho,  prince  of  Portugal, 
and  another,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  though 
iihe  is  said  to  have  married  Armengaul,  coOttt  of 
U^el. 

The  queen,  being  extremely  ill  prerioni  to  the 
birth  of  her  eldest  cbild,  made  a  will.  proridiDg 
that  should  tbe  infant  prove  a  son,  he  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown,  but.  if  a  daughter,  the  throne 
should  be  inherited  bj  her  husband.  This  will, 
excluding  a  female  from  inheriting  the  crown,  was 
erer  after  quoted  as  a  precedent  agtunst  the  eoto- 
reigns  of  Airagon,  when  they  attempted  to  bequeath 
Uie  crown  to  a  daughter. 

Bajmond  dying  in  Aogost  of  1162,  Petrooilla 
reigned  one  year,  daring  the  minority  of  her  son, 
but  on  his  attaining  hie  thirteenth  year,  in  116S, 
by  the  adrice  of  the  nobles,  resigned  the  crown  to 
him.  The  queen  died  on  the  Sd  of  October,  1178, 
in  Barcelona.  She  was  a  wise  and  good  ruler 
orer  her  people. 

PHEBE, 

A  DiACOintB*  of  the  port  of  Corinth  called 
Cenchrea.  ,  SL  Paul  had  a  partjcular  esteem  for 
her,  and  Theodoret  thinks  he  lodged  at  her  house 
while  at  Corinth.  She  brought  to  Borne  the  epistle 
he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  she  is  so  highly 
commended. 

In  this  epistle,  the  apostle  names,  with  wKrm 
approval,  the  faith  and  works  of  a  number  of  wo- 
men who  appear  to  have  been  dsToted  and  import- 
ant serrants  of  the  churoh  at  Rome.  PriidUa, 
Mary,  Junia,  Thyphena  and  Tryphoia,  Pertii,  Julia, 
the  tisler  of  NereuB,  and  the  "  molher  of  Rufus," 
whom  the  apostle  calls  "nt'iK,'"  a  touching  tri" 
bute  to  the  rirtues  of  this  Christian  woman. 
There  was  no  man  among  the  Christian  conTerta 
ever  saluted  by  Paul  with  the  title  of  /alher;  and 
Oiat  he  found  a  woman  worthy  of  the  tender,  holy 
title  of  raolhtr,  shows  how  highly,  in  big  estima- 
tion, ranked  the  piety  of  the  gentle  sei.  The  im- 
portaut  trust  reposed  in  Phebe  proves,  also,  the 
efficient  help  he  derived  ^m  woman^s  ministry  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  See  Romans,  chap.  xvi.  A. 
D.  60. 

PHILIPPA  OP  HAINADLT, 
DAOOBttK  of  the  earl  of  Hainanlt,  married  Ed- 
ward III.,  king  of  England,  in  1827.  In  1346, 
when,  after  the  victorious  battle  of  Creasy,  Edward 
lay  before  Calais,  Dsrid  Bruce,  king  of  Scotiand, 
invaded  the  north  of  England,  and  ravaged  the 
country  as  fhr  as  Durham.  He  waa  there  met  by 
queen  Fhilippa,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoosand 


men,  commanded  by  Lord  Percy ;  after  a  flerce 

engagement,  the  Scots  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
their  king  and  many  of  the  nobility  taken  pri- 
soners. As  soon  as  Philippa  had  secured  her 
royal  captive,  she  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover,  and 
ma  received  in  the  English  camp,  before  Calais, 
with  all  the  ecl&t  due  to  her  rank  and  her  rictory. 
Here  her  inlercesuon  is  sud  to  have  saved  the 
lives  of  the  six  citiiens  of  Calais,  who  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  Edward. 

Philippa's  conduct  waa  always  marked  by  wis- 
dom and  generosity,  and  she  was  on  all  occasiona 
the  confidant  and  adviser  of  her  husband.  She 
died  before  Edward,  leaving  several  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Black  Prince. 
Fhilippa  is  said  to  have  founded  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  but  her  agency  in  cstablisbing  a  manu- 
facturing colony  of  Flemings  at  Norwich,  in  the 
year  1836,  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  "  Blessed  be  the  memory 
of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  of  Hainanlt,  his 
queen,  who  flnt  invented  clothes,"  says  a  monastie 
chronicler.  He  meant  that  by  the  advice  of  the 
queen,  the  English  first  manufactured  clolh. 

Philippa  was  also  the  friend  and  patroness  of 
Chaucer  and  Froissart. 

PISE,  orPISAN,  CHRISTINE  DE, 
Was  bom  in  Venice,  in  1863 ;  and,  at  the  ag« 
of  five  years,  was  taken  b;  her  father  to  France, 
where  he  emigrated  upon  the  invitation  of  Chariea 
V.  Thomas'  de  Pise  waa  one  of  the  marked  mes 
of  his  age ;  possessing  all  the  learning  and  all  liie 
science  that  could  then  be  attained,  his  ambitious 
genius  straggled  for  something  beyond,  and  took 
the  path  of  astrology.  Lamb  makes  the  quaint 
lament  that,  throagh  our  modem  men  of  soienc*, 
tbe  Btara  have  become  merely  astronomicaL  It 
was  quite  othenrise  in  the  fourteenUi  cenbxrj ; 
then  the  stars  were  really  "  the  poetry  of  heaven," 
and  the  scientific  men,  poets,  through  whose  ima- 
ginations the  highest  destinies  paaeed,  dignified 
with  an  august  feeling  of  pretematuni  skill,  that, 
however  false,  must  have  elevated  their  tone  of 
self-appreciation  to  something  beyond  the  vanities 
of  our  tJaea.  Chariea  T.  honoured  Thomas  dc 
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TiaB,  tad  mmde  him  hia  astrologer.  Thomu  gsTB 
his  daughter  a  learned  edncatioo.  The  child 
hanng  an  hereditair  brightnraa  of  mind,  appUed 
herself  with  diligeace,  and  became  remarkable, 
•re  she  reached  womanhood,  for  her  man;  acquire- 
ments. She  was  well  seqaainted  with  history, 
and  equal  to  an;  of  the  soholan  of  the  da;  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  langnsges.  She  married,  eart; 
in  life,  Stephen  Caatel,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy. 
Shortly  after  this,  her  father  diedj  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-fiye,  haring  also  lost  her  husband, 
■he  was  left  deetitnte  of  all  human  sapport.  haring 
no  relations  in  France.  To  add  to  ber  diatresa, 
the  inheritance  of  her  bosband  was  litigated  by 
some  members  of  hia  family,  and  aha  had  great 
diScolty  tc  obtain  a  portiati  of  iC  Being  a 
foreigner,  she  was  obliged  to  rety  eoUrely  on  her 
own  encr^es ;  and  she  applied  benelf  to  a 
tesoorce  nerer  before  sought  by  a  female.  Chria- 
tine  de  Pise  was  the  flrat  woman  who  uaed  her 
lito^ry  abiliUea  to  support  her  bonaehold,  and 
made  ber  pen  procure  bread  for  faer  children. 
Louis,  duke  of  Orlaana,  brother  of  ClurleB  TI., 
WM  a  prince  of  elegant  tastee,  and  a  patron  of 
letters ;  he  discerned  the  merit  of  Christine,  and 
invited  her  frequently  to  his  court,  where  she  net 
with  honourable  attention.  This  nnfortnuate 
young  man  was,  as  is  well  known,  assasMDat«d  by 
emissaries  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  After  his 
death,  and  the  confusion  of  parties  that  ensued, 
the  insanity  of  the  king,  the  InTamon  of  France 
by  the  Engliib,  all  these  national  misfortunes 
darkened  the  state  of  literature,  and  obstructed 
farther  progress  in  lomal  improvement. 

Christine  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  privacy 
of  domestjo  life.  She  died  in  1441.  Some  of  her 
poems,  which  are  fait  of  tenderneaa,  were  printed 
in  Paris,  in  1629;  others  remsin  in  manuscript, 
in  the  royal  library.  "  The  Life  of  Charles  V.," 
written  by  deure  of  Philip  the  Qood,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, ia  considered  her  best  prose  performance. 
One  of  her  first  books  was  called,  "A  Hundred 
Stories  of  Troyes."  She  alao  wrote  several  long 
poems.  She  had  three  children,  one  of  whom 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  Christine  passed  the 
latter  part  of  her  life. 

Heniy  IT.  invited  her  to  the  English  court; 
and  sho  was  every  where  received  with  that 
homage  and  veneration  which  her  virtues  and 
talents  deserved.  True  feminine  parity  and  re- 
finement  prevail  throughout  her  writings.  All  her 
works  are  written  in  Prenoh. 

PLACIDIA, 
A  VAcoHTiB  of  TheodoiiUB  the  Oreet,  sister  to 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  was  bom  about  the  year 
S8S,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
atantiDOple.  At  the  third  siege  and  sack  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  in  410,  Placidia  was  one  of  the  captives 
carried  away  by  him ;  she  was  treated  irith  tiie 
T«apect  due  her  rank;  and  Ataulphus,  Alarlc's 
snoceMor,  married  her  in  414.  She  bore  him  a 
son  who  soon  died.  In  416,  Atanlphns  was  mur- 
dered by  Sii^erie,  who  nanrped  the  Oothio  throne, 
Kod  treated  the  royal  widow  with  great  ignominy, 


obliging  her  to  walk  twelve  miles  before  his  cha- 
riot. Siageric  was  soon  after  aewsainated,  and 
Fladdis  was  ransomed  by  the  Romans  for  600,000 
raeasores  of  wheat,  and  returned  to  Italy. 

In  417,  Honorius  compelled  Placidia  to  marry 
bis  general,  Constantius,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices. She  became  the  mother  of  ValentlniBn  III. 
and  Honoria.  By  Placidia's  instigation,  CoDstan- 
tius  nrged  Honorius  to  admit  him  to  a  partnership 
in  the  empire,  by  which  elevation  she  obtained  the 
tiUe  of  Aogosta;  their  titles,  however,  were  not 
acknowledged  at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
Placidia  again  became  a  widow  in  421.  When  her 
son,  Valentinian  III.,  was  declared  emperor,  in 
425,  Placidia  aaaumed  the  reins  of  govemment, 
during  his  minority.  Her  adminigtratiob  was 
neither  wise  nor  vigorous.  She  died  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  460. 

POLLA  AROENTABIA, 
Win  of  Lucan,  the  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  her  merits.  This  poem  is  now  lost,  but 
her  name  is  immortaliied  by  two  other  poets  of 
that  age.  Martial  and  Statins.  Lucan  Was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Nero ;  but  the  tyrant  allowed 
him  to  choose  the  way  in  which  he  would  die- 
He  chose  the  warm  bath  and  an  open  artery ;  bnt 
entreated  his  wife  to  live,  and  transcribe  his  great 
poem,  the  "  Fharsalia ;"  which  she  promised  him 
to  do.  It  is  said  that,  after  bis  mournful  death, 
she  ^ut  herself  up  in  a  solitary  retreat,  with  the 
bast  of  Locan  beude  her,  and  there  carefully  re- 
vised the  three  first  books  of  the  "  Fharsalia." 


POHPEIA  FLOTINA, 
A  ROHAS  lady,  who  married  Tr^sn  while  he 
was  a  private  indiridaal.  She  entered  Rome  in 
procession  with  her  husband  when  he  was  sainted 
emperor,  in  the  ye&r  90,  and  diBtinguiehed  her- 
self by  her  afhbillty,  humanity,  and  kindness  to 
the  poor  and  friendless.  It  is  recorded  that  on 
approaching  the  threshold  of  the  palace  raised  by 
Nero,  she  gated  for  a  moment  upon  the  vast  and 
splendid  monmnent  of  so  many  crimes,  and  pol- 
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luted  by  bo  many  Tices;  then  turning  to  the 
people,  and  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  hearen- 
ward,  she  exclaimed,  "May  the  gods  send  me 
forth  from  this  august  palace,  wheneyer  I  may  be 
destined  to  leaye  it,  even  as  I  now  enter  it ;  and 
may  the  high  destiny  to  which  fortune  now  raises 
me  leave  me  in  possession  of  the  same  qualities 
with  which  I  this  day  assume  it" 

The  people  applauded  her  speech  and  seem 
always  to  have  loved  and  revered  her.  And  she 
proved  herself  worthy  of  this  warm  esteem.  She 
was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  her  deportment, 
and  for  the  influence  which  her  chaste  example 
had  on  the  morals  of  Roman  society.  Plotina 
loved  tranquillity,  and  sought  to  incline  her  hus- 
band's heart  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  Trajan  was 
a  soldier,  and  his  passion  for  military  glory  super- 
seded to  the  last  his  wisdom  and  his  discretion. 
As  Plotina  could  not  dissuade  him  from  his  last 
expedition  into  Africa  and  Asia,  she  accompanied 
him ;  was  by  his  side  when  he  passed  the  Tigris 
over  a  bridge  of  boats;  and  when  he  died  she 
was  beside  him  and  received  •  his  last  breath. 
Then,  after  she  had,  by  her  energy  and  influence, 
made  her  favourite  Adrian  emperor,  she  brought 
back  the  ashes  of  her  husband  to  Rome;  and  still 
enjoyed  all  the  honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman 
empress  under  Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  At  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  122,  she  was  ranked 
among  the  goddesses,  and  received  divine  honours. 

PONTHIEU, 

Adelaide,  a  French  lady  whose  adventures 
during  the  crusades  under  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France  in  the  18th  century,  have  furnished  a 
subject  for  a  romance,  a  tragedy,  and  an  operal 

PRISCA, 

A  Roman  lady,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  was 
horribly  tortured,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  for 
refusing  to  abjure  her  religion  and  to  sacrifice  to 
idols,  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the 
year  275. 

PROBA, 

Valebia  Falconia,  was  the  wife  of  AdolphufT, 
the  Roman  proconsul,  in  the  reigns  of  Honorius 
and  TheodosiuB  the  Younger.  She  composed  a 
Virgilian  cento  upon  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort, 
in  1541.  She  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  her  hus- 
band. 

PULCHERIA, 

A  DAUGHTEii  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  emperor 
of  Rome,  in  879.  She  was  eminent  for  her  piety, 
moderation,  and  virtue. 

PULCHERIA  ^LIA, 

BoKN  in  399,  was  thf  daughter  of  Arcadius, 
emperor  of  the  East  She  reigned  coigointly  with 
her  brother,  Theodosius,  a  mild  and  feeble  prince. 
The  vigorous  wisdom  of  Pulcheria,  though  only 
two  years  the  elder,  compensated  for  his  defects, 
and  she  maintained,  by  meekness  and  discretion, 


that  ascendency  over  him  whioh  a  superior  capa- 
city always  gives.  Adorned  with  aU  the  graoea 
of  beauty,  at  fifteen  she  took  a  vow  of  virginity, 
and  persuaded  her  two  younger  sisters  to  do  the 
same.  She  consecrated  herself  to  the  service  of 
Ood  and  the  state,  and  divided  her  time  between 
prayer,  charity,  and  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
At  sixteen,  she  took  the  name  of  Augusta,  and  as 
she  had  always  the  prudence  to  preserve  her  bro- 
ther's honour,  she  governed  in  his  name  with  great 
success.  She  gave  him  the  credit  of  completing 
the  destruction  of  idolatrous  temples  and  worship, 
which  was  due  to  the  spirit,  firmness,  and  wise 
lenity  of  her  measures.  Pulcheria's  great  natural 
sagacity  enabled  her  to  discover  at  once  how  she 
ought  to  act,  and  she  executed  her  purposes  with 
promptitude  and  vigour. 

The  empire  was  agitated  by  factions,  when  first 
she  stood  at  its  helm ;  but  it  soon  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect peace  under  her  wise  administration;  she 
taught  her  brother  to  respect  the  rights  of  pro> 
perty,  saying,  that  "  The  more  princes  abstained 
from  touching  the  wealth  of  their  people,  the 
greater  would  be  their  resources  in  the  wants  of 
the  state." 

When  Theodosius,  weak  and  irresolute,  neglected 
her  adrice,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by 
his  eunuchs,  the  empire  soon  felt  and  mounied 
the  change.  On  his  death,  in  450,  as  he  left  but 
one  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  Valentinian  IIL, 
Pulcheria  became  sole  mistress  of  the  empire. 
For  political  reasons  she  married  Marcian,  an  old 
officer  in  the  army,  whom  she  made  emperor. 
She  lived  four  years  after,  till  454,  maintaining 
the  same  exemplary  character.  Her  loss  was 
deeply  regretted.  She  alone  had  sustained  the 
imperial  dignity,  under  the  reign  of  her  imbecile 
brother;  and  after  his  death,  had  placed  the 
crown  on  a  head  worthy  to  wear  it  During  her 
life  she  was  a  mother  to  the  poor,  and  she  left 
them  her  possessions  at  her  death. 
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RADEGONDE,   ST., 

Dauqhtbr  of  Bertarius,  king  of  Thuringia, 
taken  prisoner  in  529,  when  only  eight  years  old, 
by  Clotairc,  king  of  Normandy.  Her  childish 
grace  and  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on 
Clotaire  that  he  resolved  to  educate  her  for  bis 
wife.  She  was  carefully  taught,  and,  at  the  age  ^ 
of  ten,  she  renounced  paganism  for  Christianity, 
in  consequence  of  the  instructions  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  from  that  eariy 
age  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to  devote  herself 
wholly  to  religion.  She  was  so  much  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  becoming  one  of  the  wives  of  Clotaire, 
that  when  the  time  approached  for  that  event,  she 
fled,  but  was  brought  back  to  Soissons,  and  married 
in  spite  of  her  reluctance.  Radegonde,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  her  new  duties,  became  lite> 
rally  the  servant  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Having 
received  as  a  marriage  present,  the  royal  domain 
of  Atr^s,  she  converted  it  into  a  hospital  for  indi- 
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gvnt  women,  for  whom  she  poiformed  the  most 
meniml  aAd  repulaiTe  serficee.  She  also  peised  a 
greet  part  of  her  time  in  reading,  or  ooaYersiag 
with  learned  and  pious  men. 

Badegonde  spent  six  jmn  in  this  way,  during 
all  which  time,  Clotaire  obstinately  refused  to  let 
her  go  into  a  conrent.  A  brother  of  the  young 
queen's  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  he  grew  up  he  showed  so  much  of  the  pride 
and  temper  of  his  race,  that  Clotaire  had  him  put 
to  death.  This  was  too  much  for  Badegonde  to 
endure,  and  Clotaire,  not  wishing  to  be  annoyed 
by  her  grief,  allowed  her  to  go  to  M^dard,  bishop 
of  Noyon,  whose  reputation  for  sanctity  had  ex- 
tended throughout  all  France,  for  consoladon. 
When  she  arrired  at  Noyon,  she  found  M^dard  in 
his  cathedral,  and  she  immediately  exclaimed, 
**  Priest  of  God  I  I  wish  to  leave  the  world,  and 
eonsecrate  myself  to  the  Lord."  At  these  words 
the  guard  who  accompanied  her  crowded  around 
her,  and  protested  against  such  an  act.  While 
M€dard  hesitated  as  to  what  course  he  should 
take,  Badegonde  iled  to  the  sacristy,  threw  the 
dress  of  a  nun  over  her  royal  apparel,  and  return- 
ing, said  to  SMdard,  '*If  yon  refuse  to  receive 
me,  if  you  fear  man  more  than  Ood,  yon  will  have 
to  answer  for  it  before  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock." 

These  words  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  bishop.  He  annulled,  on  his  own  authority, 
the  forced  marriage  of  the  queen,  consecrated  her 
to  God,  and  sent  away  the  soldiers,  who  had  not 
dared  to  offer  any  farther  opposition.  Badegonde 
went  to  Tours  for  greater  safety,  and  when  Clo- 
taire, still  ardently  attached  to  her,  sent  to  reclaim 
her,  she  fled  to  Poitiers.  Here  the  energetic  re- 
monstrances of  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris,  obliged 
him  to  leave  her,  and  he  allowed  her  to  found  a 
convent  there,  which  she  did  about  660,  where 
■he  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was  at  first 
tiie  abbess  of  this  convent,  but  after  it  was  firmly 
established,  she  gave  up  her  authority  to  a  lady 
younger  than  herself,  whom  she  called  Agnes,  and 
lived  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  a  simple 
nun.  Her  convent  held  a  high  reputation  in  that 
age  for  the  devotion  of  its  members  to  religion, 
and  also  for  their  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  Badegonde  died  at  Poitiers,  August  18th, 
590.     She  was  afterwards  canonised. 

BOCHIEB, 

Aoires  dv,  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  rich  tradesman  of  Paris.  Her  fa- 
ther left  her  a  handsome  fortune,  but  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  she  turned  recluse,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Opertune,  in  1408.  Becluses  built  themselves 
ft  little  chamber  adjoining  the  walls  of  some 
ehurch.  The  door  of  the  cell  was  sealed  with 
great  pomp  by  the  bishop,  and  never  again  opened. 
A  little  window  was  left,  fk*om  whence  the  recluse 
heard  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  received  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Agnes  du  Boohier  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-eight 

BODHIA, 

A  MooBiSH  Spaniard  of  Cordova,  the  freedwo- 
nian  of  king  Abdelrahman,  who  wrote  many  vol- 


umes on  rhetoric.    She  is  said  to  have  liv^  one 
hundred  and  seven  years,  and  died  in  1044. 

BOSAMOND 

Was  the  wife  of  Alboin  of  Albovinus,  king  of 
Lombardy,  in  the  sixth  century.  Alboin  slew  her 
father,  Qunimond,  king  of  a  neighbouring  horde, 
in  battle,  and  married  his  daughter  by  force. 
And,  in  order  to  retain  a  monument  of  his  victoiy, 
he  converted  the  skull  of  Gnnimond  into  a  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  he  sent  full  of  wine  to  Bosamond. 
In  revenge,  she  had  him  assassinated. 

BOSAMOND, 

DAVGHTsa  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  lord  Hereford, 
was  the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  of  Eng- 
land. To  conceal  this  amour  from  his  jealous 
queen,  Eleanor,  Henry  is  said  to  have  removed 
Bosamond  to  a  labyrinth  in  Woodstock  park, 
where,  however,  his  wife  discovered  her  and 
obliged  her  to  take  poison^  Some  authors  declare 
that  the  fair  Bosamond  died  at  Godstow  nunnery, 
near  Oxford.  She  had  two  sons  by  Henry,  Wil- 
liam, Bumamed  Longsword,  and  Jeffrey,  arch- 
bishop of  York. 

BOSABES, 

Isabella  db,  preached  in  the  great  church  of 
Barcelona,  in  Spain.  In  the  reign  of  Paul  III., 
pope  of  Bome,  she  went  to  that  city,  and  by  her 
eloquence,  she  converted  many  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity. 

BOSSI, 

Blanchb  db,  the  wife  of  Battista  de  la  Porta 
of  Padua,  was  a  noble,  brave,  and  faithfiil  woman. 
In  1287,  during  the  war  between  the  Ghibellines 
and  Guelfs,  she  went  with  her  husband,  who  was 
sent  as  commander  of  the  forces  to  Baasano,  to 
defend  the  city  against  the  tyrant  Ezzelino. 

Blanche  fought  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in 
various  skirmishes  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  often  took  the  place  of  his  aid-de-eamp,  when 
the  man  was  exhausted  by  his  duty.  When  the 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  treachery, 
Battista  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers, 
fighting  to  the  last  Blanche,  tied  with  cords, 
was  dragged  before  the  conqueror.  The  tyrant, 
inflamed  by  her  beauty,  offered  her  liberty  and 
wealth  if  she  would  consent  to  make  his  house  her 
home.  She  refused  indignantly,  and  threw  her- 
self out  of  the  window — but,  contrary  to  her  ex- 
pectation, she  escaped  unharmed,  and  was  again 
brought  before  her  enemy.  She  now  had  recourse 
to  stratagem.  She  pretended  to  accept  the  ty- 
rant's proposals,  and  made  only  one  condition,  that 
of  seeing  once  more  the  body  of  her  husband. 
The  tyrant  consented,  and  ordered  his  guards  to 
accompany  her  to  the  grave.  When  they  had  ar- 
rived at  it,  and  after  the  heavy  stone  had  been 
removed,  she  jumped  into  ih^  grave  and  caused 
the  stone  to  fall  upon  and  crush  her.  Thus  died 
the  noble  wife  of  Battista. 

BOSSI, 

Pbopbbsia  db.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  illna- 
triouB  artist  was  bom,  but  various  reasons  in- 
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dnos  oa  to  fix  the  date  tawarde  1496.  The  oities 
of  Bologna  uid  Hoden&  still  dispute  the  honour 
of  haTing  produced  her  j  aod  such  is  the  cload 
that  reste  upon  her  early  days,  that  it  baa  never 
been  ascertained  who  were  her  parents — and  some 
have  BTen  been  nncertain  whether  she  was  a  mar' 
ried  or  single  woman — whether  the  name  of  Rossi 
descended  to  her  from  a  father,  or  was  given  b;  a 
hnat>and.  The  latter  doubt  is  entirely  set  to  rest 
by  Oeoi^o  Vasari,  who,  In  bis  biography  of  cele- 
twated  artists,  oalls  Properiia  "  a  virtuous  maiden, 
poseeseing  eveiy  merit  of  her  eei,  together  with 
•oienae  and  learning  all  men  may  eiiTy." 

She  began  her  progress  in  the  arte  by  learning 
to  draw  of  Raimondi — but  as  the  predilection  of 
the  age  was  for  sculpture,  she  soon  tamed  all  her 
attention  to  that  art  Many  of  her  works  are  still 
extant  and  admired.  In  possession  of  the  Grasri 
family,  at  Bologna,  is  a  sculptured  representation 
of  our  SavIouT'e  pasrion,  where  eleven  flguree  are 
Introduced  as  spectators,  each  witii  a  characler- 
iitic  eipreseion,  and  the  wliole  carved  on  a  peach- 
atone.  She  also  assisted  in  tixe  scnlptures  that 
adorn  the  three  gates  of  the  fafade  of  SL  Petro- 
neus.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  Agnre,  in  marble, 
of  count  Quido  di  Pepoli,  unqueslionabl;  her  pro- 
duction. She  died  February  24th,  1630,  and 
George  Tasari  Uius  writes:  "The  lovely  maiden 
wae  this  day  made  perfect"  All  the  Bologneee 
mourned  her  death,  for  she  was  considered  a  mi- 
racle of  nature.  The  following  epitaph  was  writ- 
tan  by  Tincenio  of  Bonaccorso  Fitti : 


hi  accnbbfl 


BUFINA, 
Claitdia,  a  noble  British  lady,  who  lived  about 
the  year  100,  wife  of  Aulus  Rnfus  Pndene,  a  Bo- 
Qonian  philoaoplier,  and  one  of  the  Roman  eques- 
trian order.  She  is  aaid  to  have  been  an  intimate 
anociate  of  the  poet  Martial,  who,  in  many  places, 
Uglkly  extols  her  for  beanty,  leanung,  and  virtae. 
Of  her  poetic  writings,  Balnus  menliona  a  book 


of  Epigraaa,  an  "  Elegy  on  her  Husband's  Death," 
and  other  poems ;  besides  which  sbe  wrote  many 
things  in  proee. 


SABTNA, 
JiruA,  grand-niece  and  heirees  of  Trajan,  and 
wife  of  Adrian,  emperor  of  Rome,  is  celebrated 
for  her  private  as  well  as  her  public  virtaes. 
Adrian  had  married  Sabina  ohieBy  through  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Flotina;  he  never  loved 
her,  and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  asperity ; 
and  the  empress  was  so  irritaUid  by  liis  unkind- 
ness,  that  she  tioaated  in  his  presence  that  she  had 
disduned  to  make  him  a  father,  lest  his  children 
(hoold  be  more  odious  and  tyrannical  than  he  him- 
lelf  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina  at  last  so  ex- 
asperated Adrian,  tliat  he  poisoned  her,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  obliged  her  to  destroy  herself.  Divine 
honours  were  paid  to  her  memory.  She  died 
about  138,  after  she  had  been  married  to  Adrian 
thirty-eight  years.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
motive  leas  unworthy  than  the  base  passion  of 
envy  for  the  cruel  treatment  Sabina  endured  from 
her  husband.  Adrian  did  not  feel  flattered  by  the 
means  which  had  placed  him  on  the  greatest  throne 
in  the  world,  fie  owed  it  lo.Plolina — a  woman; 
and  though  he  was  never  ungrateful  to  her,  yet 
Sabina,  the  niece  of  Tr^an,  was  really,  in  birth, 
above  him  ;  and  he  never  forgave  her  for  this  su- 
periority. To  implicate  her  in  aome  plot  or  crime, 
seemed  his  first  desire.  He  set  apiee  about  her  to 
watoh  her  conduct,  and  even  had  the  meanneBs  to 
intercept  and  read  all  her  letters.  Afl«r  the 
death  of  her  aunt  Plotina,  he  overwhelmed  Sabina 
with  his  contempt  and  calumny.  One  of  the  hi». 
toriana  of  his  rei^  sajs  that  ha  engaged  "lea 
personnes  de  sa  cour  A  lui  faire  faprouver  lea  plus 
sanglantes  mortifications,  etla  maltraita  teUement 
qu'elle  finit  par  se  donner  la  mort"     And  this 
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wretch  vaa  one  of  the  best  emperors  who  governed 
Home  1  That  the  soul  of  the  woman  had  not  thus 
lost  its  love  of  the  good  and  the  true,  is  proven  in 
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this  Bftd  history  of  Sabina ; — ^with  all  his  scmtin j, 
the  TindictiTa  Adrian  could  never  find  cause  of 
aeensation  against  her.  She  was  murdered,  not 
executed. 

SABINA, 

Poppju,  was  a  daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She 
married  a  Roman  knight,  Rufus  Crispinus,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son.  Her  beauty  captivated 
Otho,  one  of  Nero's  fayourites,  and  afterwards  the 
eighth  emperor  of  Rome.  He  took  her  from  her 
husband,  and  married  her;  but  Nero,  who  had 
seen  her,  and  heard  her  accomplishments  extoUed, 
soon  took  possession  of  her,  and  sent  Otho  to  pre- 
side over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Nero  then 
repudiated  his  wife,  Octavia,  on  pretence  of  bar- 
renness, and  married  Poppsea,  who  had  Octavia 
banished  and  put  to  death.  Nero  soon  began  to 
treat  Poppna  with  barbarity,  and  she  died  of  a 
kick  she  received  from  him  during  her  pregnancy, 
about  the  year  65.  Her 'funeral  ¥ras  performed 
with  great  pomp,  and  statues  were  raised  to  her 
memory.  She  left  one  son  by  Nero.  She  was  so 
anxious  to  preserve  her  beauty,  that  five  hundred 
asses  were  kept  to  afford  her  milk,  in  which  she 
bathed  daily ;  and  from  their  milk  she  invented  a 
kind  of  pomatum,  called  Poppseanum. 

ST.   CECILIA, 

The  patroness  of*  music,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Roman  lady,  bom  of  noble  parents,  about  the 
year  235.  Her  story,  as  related  by  the  Roman 
Ca>tholic8,  is,  that  her  parents  married  her  to  a 
young  pagan  nobleman,  Yalerianus.  Cecilia  told 
him,  on  her  wedding-night,  that  she  was  visited 
nightly  by  an  angel.  Yalerianus  desired  to  see 
the  angel ;  and  his  bride  told  him  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  unless  he  would  become  a  Christian. 
This  he  consented  to,  and  was  baptized  by  pope 
Urban  I. ;  after  which,  returning  to  his  wife,  he 
found  her  at  prayer,  and  by  her  side  a  beautiful 
young  man,  clothed  with  brightness.  Yalerianus 
conversed  with  the  angel,  who  foretold  his  mar- 
tyrdom, and  that  of  Ms  brother,  Tiburtius.  In 
a  few  years,  Yalerianus  and  Tiburtius  were  be- 
headed. Cecilia  was  offered  her  life,  if  she  would 
sacrifice  to  the  idols;  but  she  refused,  and  was 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water.  St  Ce- 
cilia is  said  to  have  excelled  so  greatly  in  music, 
as  to  have  drawn  the  angel  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions by  her  melody. 

SAINTE  DBS  PREZ, 

A  PUPii.  of  Agnes  de  Bragelongne  de  Planey, 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  She  was  a  French 
poetess.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  she  fell  in  love 
with  Seymour,  an  English  gentleman,  who  was 
then  thirty,  and  who  did  not  reciprocate  her  affec- 
tion till  ten  years  after,  when  he  married  her; 
but  she  died  soon.  Guillebert  d'Emeville,  a  cele- 
brated troubadour,  was  one  of  her  suitors. 

SALOME, 

Orlt  daughter  of  Antipater,  a  man  of  eminence 
in  Idumea,  and  of  Cypron,  an  Arabian  lady  of  il- 
luatrious  descent^  was  sister  to  Herod,  afterwards 
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Herod  the  Great  of  Judea.  She  was  an  ambitions 
and  intriguing  woman,  and  conceived  a  strong  dis- 
like to  Mariamne,  Herod's  wife,  because  Mariamne 
reproached  her  with  the  meanness  of  her  family, 
in  comparison  with  the  royal  race  of  the  Asmo- 
neans,  from  whom  she  herself  was  descended. 
She  therefore  accused  Mariamne  to  Herod  of  too 
great  intimacy  with  Joseph,  who  was  both  the 
uncle  and  husband  of  Salome,  but  whom  she  was 
willing  to  sacrifice,  to  revenge  herself  on  her  inno- 
cent sister-in-law.  Herod,  enraged,  had  Joseph 
immediately  put  to  death ;  but  his  great  love  for 
Mariamne  induced  him  to  spare  her.  Some  time 
after,  Salome  again  accused  Mariamne  of  infi- 
delity, and  an  attempt  to  poison  Herod,  which  so 
exasperated  him,  that  he  ordered  his  wife  to  be 
executed.  Wheh  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Alexander,  were  grown  up,  Salome, 
enrious  of  their  popularity,  and  fearing  lest  they 
should  revenge  their  mother's  death,  resolved  on 
their  destruction,  notwithstanding  that  Aristo- 
bulus  had  married  her  daughter,  Berenice.  She 
succeeded  so  well  in  embittering  Herod  against 
them,  that  he  accused  them  before  Ciesar  of  con- 
spiring against  him.  But  they  were  acquitted. 
She  made  two  or  three  other  attempto  to  effect 
the  same. object;  but  failing  in  them,  and  losing 
the  confidence  of  Herod,  she  resolved  to  marry 
SyllsBus,  prime  minister  to  Obodas,  king  of  Arabia. 
But  when  Sylleus  found  that  he  would  have  to 
conform  to  the  Jewish  faith,  he  declined  the  pro- 
posal. Salome  still  continued  in  love  with  Syl- 
Isbus ;  but  Herod  compelled  her  to  marry  Alexas, 
a  friend  of  his.  She  afterwards  used  her  influ- 
ence against  Antipater,  Herod's  eldest  son  and 
heir,  who  had  procured  the  death  of  his  half-bro- 
thers, Aristobulus  and  Alexander ;  and  Antipater 
was  executed.  After  Herod's  death,  Salome,  by 
her  intrigues,  caused  dissensions  between  his  two 
remaining  sons,  Archelaus  and  Antipas ;  but  these 
were  settled  by  Csesar,  who  gave  to  Salome  the 
royal  palace  at  Askelon,  besides  the  cities  of 
Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  was  left  her  by  her  brother. 
She  seems  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
tranquillity. 

SALOME, 

Thx  daughter  of  Herodias  and  Herod  Philip. 
She  so  delighted  her  uncle  and  mother's  husband, 
Herod  Antipas,  by  her  dancing,  that  he  promised 
her  whatever  she  asked.  At  her  mother's  instiga- 
tion, she  requested  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
Salome  married  her  uncle,  Herod  the  Great;  and 
afterwards  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 

SALOME, 

Wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  James  the 
Greater,  and  John  the  Evangelist  •  She  was  one 
of  those  Jioly  women  who  attended  and  adminis- 
tered to  our  Sariour  in  his  journeys.  She  re- 
quested of  Jesus  that  her  two  sons  might  sit  one 
on  his  right,  and  the  other  on  his  left  hand. 
Mark  xv.  40.  She  followed  Christ  to  Calvary, 
and  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  cross.    She  was  one 
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of  those  womon  who  came  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  perfumes  to  embalm  Uie  body  of  Christ. 

SAPPHIRA, 

Tbk  wife  of  Ananias,  who,  with  her  husband, 
made  pretence  of  becoming  converts  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  soon  after  the  apostles  commenced 
their  mission.  We  only  hear  of  this  couple,  be- 
cause of  one  wicked  act.  The  disciples  of  the 
new  faith  then  shared  their  property  in  common. 
Ananias  sold  his  possessions,  pretending  to  bring 
all  the  money  to  the  apostles,  while  *'he  kept 
back  part  of  the  price,  his  wife  also  being  privy." 

For  this  lie,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck 
down  dead.  The  record  is  remarkable  in  another 
respect ;  it  is  the  only  example  given  in  the  New 
Testament  of  an  evil  deed,  or  act  of  apostiisy, 
done  by  any  woman  who  professed  to  follow  the 
Saviour.     See  Acts,  chap.  v. 

SAPPHIRA, 

Thb  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Gueldres,  equally 
distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  virtue.  Rhins- 
auld,  a  German  officer,  and  governor  of  the  town 
of  Gueldres,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  finding 
promises  and  presents  ineffectual,  imprisoned  her 
husband,  pretending  that  he  kept  up  a  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  state. 
Sapphira  yielded  to  the  passion  of  the  governor, 
to  obtain  the  promised  release  of  her  husband; 
but  Rhinsauld  had  given  private  orders  for  his 
execution.  Sapphira  complained  to  Charles,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  ordered  Rhinsauld  to  manry 
her,  and  make  over  to  her  all  his  possessions.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  Charles  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife  whom 
he  had  seduced,  and  a  husband  whom  he  had 
murdered,  inherited  his, wealth.  This  happened 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

SCALA, 

ALBXARnRA,  was  daughter  of  Bartholemi  Scala, 
an  Italian,  eminent  as  a  statesman  and  man  of 
letters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  a  very 
accomplished  woman.  She  became  the  wife  of 
the  celebrated  Marullus,  whose  avowed  reason  for 
marrying  her  was  to  become  perfect  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  only  a  learned, 
but  an  excellent  and  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was 
often  praised  by  Politian  in  Greek.  She  died  in 
1606.    Marullus  wrote  several  poems  in  her  praise. 

SELVAGGIA,   RICCIARDA, 

Was  of  a  noble  family  of  Pistoia,  and  beloved 
by  Cino,  a  famous  scholar  and  poet  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  parents  of  Ricciarda  were 
haughty,  and  though  she  returned  the  love  of  the 
young  poet,  it  was  unknown  to  her  family.  At 
length  her  father,  who  belonged  to  the  faction  of 
the  Bianchi,'was  banished,  with  his  family,  from 
Pistoia,  by  the  faction  of  the  Neri.  !(hey  took 
refuge  in  a  little  fortress  among  the  Apennines, 
where  they  suffered  severe  privations.  Cino  hast- 
ened to  comfort  them,  and  the  parents  now  re- 
ceived him  gladly ;  but  Ricciarda  drooped  under 
the  pressure  of  anxiety  and  want,  and  died  in  a 


few  months.  Her  parents  and  her  lover  buried 
her  in  a  nook  among  the  mountains ;  and  many 
years  afterwards,  when  Cino  had  been  crowned 
with  wreaths  and  honours,  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  her  tomb.  Ricciarda,  or  Selvaggia,  as  she  is 
usually  called,  possessed  poetical  talents  which 
were  then  considered  of  a  high  order.  Some  of  her 
'*  Madrigals"  are  now  extant;  but  her  chief  fame 
rests  on  being  the  beloved  of  Cino.  In  the  history 
of  Italian  poetry,  Selvaggia  is  distinguished  as  tbft 
*'bel  numero  una,"  the  fair  number  one  of  the 
four  celebrated  women  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  others  were  Dante's  Beatrice,  Petrarch^s 
Laura,  and  Boccaccio's  Fiammetta. 

SENENA,   or  SINA, 

Wife  of  Gryffydh,  son  of  Llewellyn,  prince  of 
North  Wales.  Gryffydh  having  been  supplanted 
and  imprisoned  by  his  younger  brother,  David, 
Senena,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  address,  in  concert 
with  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  many  of  the  Welsh 
nobility,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry  III.  of 
England,  hoping  to  interest  him  in  her  husband's 
cause.  She  managed  the  business  so  well  that  she 
induced  Henry  to  demand  Gryffydh  of  his  brother, 
who  gave  him  up,  but,  at  the  same  time,  infused 
such  suspicions  of  Gryffydh  into  the  breast  of 
Henry,  that  he  confined- him  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. After  two  years'  imprisonment,  Gryffydh 
was  killed  by  a  fall,  while  attempting  to  escape, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  son,  who  shared 
his  captivity,  1244.  This  son  afterwards  became 
joint  sovereign  of  Wales,  with  his  brother. 

SETON, 

Ladt,  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton, 
who  was  acting-governor  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
at  the  time  that  important  fortress  was  besieged 
by  Edward  III.  The  garrison,  being  reduced  to 
a  scarcity  of  provisions,  proposed  to  surrender 
upon  the  terms  that  there  should  be  an  armistice 
of  five  days,  and  if  in  that  interval  the  town  and 
castle  should  not  be  relieved  by  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  or  by  battie,  they  should  be  given  up  to 
Edward ;  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  protected.  The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander 
Seton  was  one  of  the  hostages  delivered  by  the 
Scots  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions :  the 
younger  son  of  Seton  was  also  a  prisoner  in  Ed- 
ward's hands,  having  been  taken  in  a  sally. 

No  sooner  had  Edward  obtained  the  hostages, 
than  he  insisted  on  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  town,  threatening  Sir  Alexander,  that  if  he 
refused,  his  two  sons  should  immediately  be  hung 
in  iVont  of  the  ramparts.  The  governor  was  thun- 
derstruck, and,  in  his  agony,  was  on  the  point  of 
sacrificing  his  country's  honour  to  his  paternal 
tenderness,  when  he  was  roused  and  supported  in 
his  duty  by  his  wife,  the  mother  of  these  two  sons. 
Lady  Seton  came  suddenly  forward,  and  called 
upon  her  husband  to  stand  firm  to  his  honour  and 
his  country.  She  represented,  that  if  the  savage 
monarch  did  really  put  his  threat  into  execution, 
they  should  become  the  most  wretched  of  parents, 
but  their  sons  would  have  died  nobly  for  their 
country,  and  they  themselves  could  wear  out  life 
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in  sorrow  fbr  their  loea ;  bat,  that  If  he  »bMidoned 
bi>  honour,  their  king,  their  countrj,  their  con- 
■dencea,  n^j,  their  boiib  themielTcs,  would  rcg&rd 
them  with  contempt;  uid  th>t  thej  (hould  not 
only  be  miserable,  bnt  entail  lasUng  disi^ace  OD 
Ihofle  they  Boaght  Co  save.  Nbtst  did  Spartan  or 
BomoD  matron  plead  with  the  eloqoenoe  or  the 
Boet  exalted  Tirtue,  more  foroibtj  against  the 
weakneaa  of  her  own  and  her  hasband's  mind. 
And  when  she  aaw,  acrosi  the  water,  preparationa 
actually  making  for  the  death  of  her  tona,  and 
beheld  her  hoattand,  at  the  dreadful  speotacle, 
again  giving  waj,  ihe  drew  him  from  the  horrid 
■eene,  and  thui  aaved  hia  bonoor,  though  at  the 
MoriSoe  of  their  children.  The  tyrant  pnt  them 
to  dealb.    ThU  waa  in 'July,  1SS2. 


SFOBZA, 
BiaUca  Maria  Vibcorti,  was  the  natural  child 
of  Pilippo  Tiaconti  ;  and,  being  hia  only  daughter, 
(ha  waa  legitimated,   and  apportioned  with  the 
dowry  of  a  princeaa;  and,  in  1441,  she  was  mai^ 
Tied  to  Francesco  Sfona,  dnke  of  Milan.     She 
was  then  6ft«en  jears  of  age,  and  diatingnighed 
among  all  the  ladies  of  the  conrt  for  beauty  and 
elegance.    The  duchess,  though  not  of  a  race  emi- 
ttent  for  piety,  had  alwayB  an  inclination  for  pro- 
moting religions   iDstitntions;   by  her  influence 
over  her  husband,  who  loved  her  passionately,  she 
was  now  in  a  aitnation  to  gratify  her  pious  wishes. 
She  placed  the  Gnit  stone  in  the  temple  of  SL  Ag- 
nes, in  MiUn  ;  and,  nine  years  afterwards,  erected 
the  church  of  St.  NicoUs,  and  founded  the  i 
tery  of  Corpo  Cristo,  in  Cremona.     But  hei 
na^ol  and  greatest  establishment  was  the  gram 
hospital  of  Milan,  a  magnificent  edifice,  which  she 
caused  to  be  begun  in  1466,  hut  which  was  n 
completed  until   1797.     After  the  death  of  h 
husband,  she  was  regent  for  her  son,  Gnleaii 
In  her  adtnlniBtration  she  exhibited  the  ntmc 
strictness,  good  sense,  and  political  ability.     II 
son,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  ungratefully  fo 
getting  on  ha  owed  to  her  care  and  pmdenee,  re 
dered  hie  oonduot  so  distasteful  to  her,  by  hia  ■ 
roganee  and  mdenees,  that  she  retired  to  an  esta 
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■be  pa«MW«d  at  Morignard,  when  she  began  a 
plan  of  life  to  be  pursued  in  good  works  and  pion* 
duties;  when  a  sudden  death  terminated  her  ex- 
istence, at  the  age  of  forty-two,  in  the  year 
1468. 

SFOBZA, 
Irotm,  wife  of  Alphonso  11.,  king  of  Naples. 

Bom  at  Milan,  1446;  died,  14&8.  She  nnderttood 
I  the  elaaaioal  languages ;    and   Laacari  wrote  ft 

grammar  for  her,  in  Qreek.     Argelatti  declarei 

that  she  wrote  Latin  with  consummate  elegance. 
I       In  the  Ambrosiaa  Library,  at  Milan,  ore  pre- 

•erred  two  orations,  in  Latin,  spoken  by  her  in 
I  Mantua,  to  pope  Pius  II.  In  the  monastery  of 
I  Santtt  Croee  is  to  be  seen  an  antograph  manascript 
'  of  a  codex  to  Cicero's  treatise  Oe  Senectule,  ia 

which  she  has  produced  itrikiDg  thoughts  in  ■ 

finished  ityle  of  expression. 

SHORE, 
Jamb,  ths  celebrated  mistresa  of  Edward  IT., 
king  of  England,  was  the  wife  of  Matthew  Shore, 
a  goldsmith  in  Lombard-sCreet,  London.  She  is 
represented  as  extremely  beautiful,  cheerful,  and 
Tery  generous.  She  never  used  her  great  infln- 
enoe  over  the  king  to  the  prqndice  of  any  one, 
but  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate.  After  his  death, 
she  attached  herself  to  Lord  Hastinga;  and  when 
he  was  executed  by  Richard  111.,  Jane  Shore  waa 
also  oiresled  on  ths  accusation  of  witchcraft  ( 
however,  she  was  only  condemned  to  a  public 
penance  aa  an  adnltereas,  and  the  loss  of  ber  pro- 
perty. Sir  Thomas  More  saw  her  in  the  reign  of  . 
Henry  VllI,,  poor,  old,  and  shriTelled.  without 
the  least  trace  of  h«r  former  beauty.  The  popu- 
lar tradition  of  her  dying  of  hunger  in  a  ditch.  Is 

SOPHIA, 
Or  Hispali,  was  a  Spanish-Arabian  tady,  cele- 
brated for  her  poetry  and  oratory.  She  died  in 
10S9.  None  of  her  writings  are  now  extant  She 
had  a  sister.  Maris,  who  was  also  a  poet  and  a 
learned  lady. 

8DLPITIA, 
A  Romas  poetess,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  She 
has  been  called  the  Koman  Sappho.  There  ore 
none  of  her  writinga  left  but  a  fVagment  of  a  satire 
against  Domitian,  who  published  a  decree  for  the 
banishment  of  the  philoBophere  from  Rome.  This 
satire  bos  uBDolly  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  to  whom  it  has  been  sometimes 
falsely  attributed.  From  the  invocation,  it  would 
seem  that  she  was  the  author  of  many  other 
poems,  and  the  first  Roman  lady  who  taught  her 
sei  to  vie  with  the  Greeks  in  poetry.  Her  lan- 
guage is  easy  and  elegant,  and  she  sppeare  Ut 
have  had  a  ready  talent  for  satire.  She  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  sad  aidoniua  Apollinaris,  and 
is  Bud  to  have  addressed  to  her  husband  Calcnus, 
who  was  a  Roman  knight,  ■'  A  Poem  on  Conjugal 
Love."  The  thirty-fifth  epigram  in  Martial's 
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tenth    book    refers    to    her  poem    on   coi\Jagal 

love: 

**  Oronea  Sulpiclam  legant  puelhe, 
Uni  quK  cupiant  viro  placere. 
Omnei  Sulpiciam  legant  mariti, 
Uni  qui  cupiant  placere  nuptc." 

SURVILLE, 

Margvksitb  Eleonore  Clotilde  db,  of  the 
noble  family  of  Yallon  Chalys,  was  the  wife  of 
Berenger  de  Sunrille,  and  lived  in  those  disastrous 
times  which  immediately  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Aginconrt.  She  was  bom  in  1405,  and  educated 
in  the  court  of  the  count  de  Foix,  where  she  gave 
an  early  proof  of  literary  and  poetical  talent,  by 
translating,  when  eleven  years  old,  one  of  Pe- 
trarch^s  Canzoni,  with  a  harmony  of  style  wonder- 
fdl,  not  only  for  her  age,  but  for  the  time  in  which 
she  lived.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  married  the 
Chevalier  de  Surville,  then,  like  herself,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  to  whom  she  was  passionately 
attached.  In  those  days  no  man  of  high  standing, 
who  had  a  feeling  for  the  misery  of  his  country, 
or  a  hearth  and  home  to  defend,  could  avoid  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  scenes  of  barbarous  strife 
around  him;  and  De  Surville,  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  followed  his  heroic  sovereign,  Charles 
VII.,  to  the  field.  During  his  absence,  his  wife 
addressed  to  him  the  most  beautiful  effusions  of 
coi:jugal  tenderness  to  be  found  in  the  compass 
of  poetry. 

Clotilda  has  entitled  her  first  epistle  **  Heroide 
&  mon  ^poux  Berenger;"  and  as  it  is  dated  in  1422, 
she  could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  when 
it  was  written.  The  commencement  recalls  the 
superscription  of  the  first  letter  of  Heloise  to 
Abelard. 

"Clotilde.  au  sicn  ami,  douce  mande  aoeolade! 

A  ton  epouz,  ulut,  respect,  amour ! 
Ah.  tandia  qu*eplor6e  et  de  cmur  si  malade, 

Te  quier  la  nuit,  te  redemande  au  Jour— 
Uue  deviens  7  od  ooura  tu  ?  Lion  de  ta  bien-aim^e, 

Od  lea  deitina,  entrainent  done  tee  paa  1 
*Faiit  que  le  diie,  Mlaa  I  e'en  croiela  renommte 

De  bien  long  tempi  ne  te  reverrai  pas  7" 

Among  some  other  little  poems,  which  place  the 
coi\jugal  and  maternal  character  of  Clotilde  in  a 
most  charming  light,  one  deserves  notice  for  its 
tender  and  heartfelt  beauty.  It  is  entitled  "  Bal- 
lade &  mon  premier  n^,"  and  is'  addressed  to  her 
child,  apparently  in  the  absence  of  its  father. 

**  O  cbdr  enfkntelet,  vrai  portrait  de  ton  pire  I 

Dors  sur  le  sein  que  ta  boucbe  a  preasi ! 
Dors  petit  I— clos,  ami,  sur  le  sein  de  ta  mdre, 

Tien  doux  Billet,  par  le  somme  oppress^. 
Bel  ami— ch€r  petit  I  que  ta  papille  tendre, 

Goute  un  sommeil  que  plus  n*est  fkit  pour  mot  : 
Je  veille  pour  te  voir,  te  nourrir,  te  defendre, 

Ainx  qu'il  est  doux  ne  veiller  que  pour  toi !" 

Contemplating  him  asleep,  she  says, 

**  N'ctait  ce  teint  fleuri  des  couleurs  de  la  pomme, 
Ne  le  diriez  vous  dans  les  bras  de  la  mort  ?** 

Then,  shuddering  at  the  idea  she  had  coigured  up, 
she  breaks  forth  into  a  passionate  apostrophe  to 
her  sleeping  child. 

**  Arr€te,  chdr  enflint !  J*en  (l^mis  toiite  entidre — 
Reveille  toi  I  chasaed  un  fatal  proposi 
*  Mon  fils. . . .  pour  un  moment— ab  revols  la^  lumidre I 

Au  prix  du  ties,  rends-moi  tout  moo  ripoa  I 


Douce  erreur !  il  dormait e'est,  asses,  Je  raapire. 

donges  Idgers,  flattez  son  doux  sommeil 
Ab !  quand  verrai  celui  pour  qui  mon  ccDur  soupire, 

Au  miens  cotis  Jouir  de  son  rtveil  7 
•  «  •  «  • 

Uuand  reverrai  eelni  dont  aa  refu  la  vie  7 

Mon  Jeune  6poux,  le  plus  beau  dea  humaina 
Oui— d6ja  crois  voir  ta  mdre,  aux  cieux  ravie, 

Uue  tends  vera  lui  tea  innoeentea  maina. 
Comme  ira  ae  duiaant  A  ta  preroiftre  eareaae ! 

Au  miena  baiaers  com*  t'ira  diaputant  I 
Ainx  ne  compte,  A  toi  aeul,  d'ipuiaeraa  tendfMae,— 

A  aa  Clotilde  en  garde  bien  auiant  1" 

Her  husband,  count  de  Surville,  closed  his  brief 
career  of  happiness  and  glory  (and  what  more 
than  these  could  he  have  asked  of  heaven?)  at  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  where  he  fought  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  was  a  gallant  and  a  loyal 
knight;  so  were  hundreds  of  others  who  then 
strewed  the  desolated  fields  of  France:  and  De 
Surville  had  fallen  undistinguished  amid  the  gen- 
eral havoc  of  all  that  was  noble  and  brave,  if  the 
love  and  genius  of  his  wife  had  not  immortalixed 
him. 

Clotilde,  after  her  loss,  resided  in  the  oh&teau 
of  her  husband,  in  the  Lyonnois,  devoting  herself 
to  literature  and  the  education  of  her  son ;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  times  in  which 
she  lived,  that  she  neither  married  again,  nor 
entered  a  religious  house.  The  fame  of  her  poe- 
tical talents,  which  she  continued  to  cultivate  in 
her  retirement,  rendered  her  at  length  an  object 
of  celebrity  and  interest.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
happened  one  day  to  repeat  some  of  her  verses  to 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  first  wife  of  Louis  XI. ; 
and  that  accomplished  patroness  of  poetry  and 
poets  wrote  her  an  invitation  to  attend  her  at 
court;  which  Clotilde  modestly  declined.  The 
queen  then  sent  her,  as  a  token  of  her  admiration 
and  friendship,  a  wreath  of  laurel,  surmounted 
with  a  bouquet  of  daisies,  (Marguerites,  in  allusion 
to  the  name  of  both,)  the  leaves  of  which  were 
wrought  in  silver  and  the  flowers  in  gold,  with 
this  inscription :  **  Marguerite  d'Eco99t  H  MarguhiU 
d'ffelieon."  We  are  told  that  Alain  Chartier,  en- 
vious, perhaps,  of  these  distinctions,  wrote  a  sati- 
rical quatrain,  in  which  he  accused  Clotilde  of 
being  deficient  in  Fair  dc  eour;  and  that  she 
replied  to  him,  and  defended  herself,  in  a  vei^ 
spirited  rondeau.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
life  of  this  interesting  woman,  but  that  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive  hei^son  as  well  as  her 
husband ;  and  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
in  1496,  she  was  buried  with  them  in  the  same 
tomb. 

SYBELLA, 

Wirs  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  Her 
husband  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and, 
while  he  slept,  Sybella  applied  her  lips  to  the 
wound,  and  drew  forth  the  venom,  which  soon 
caused  her  death. 

SYMPHOROSA,  , 

A  Roman  matron,  living  in  the  reign  of  Tnjan, 
embraced  the  Christian  faith  with  her  seven  sons. 
During  Tngan's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  about 
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the  jaw  108,  STmphrau  iru  ordered  to  worifioe 
to  the  heathen  delUes.  Rehisiiig  to  comply  with 
this  comnuud,  ibe  uid  her  tone  were  omelly  pat 
to  dekth.  Manj  other  women  ■nfFered  dskth  in 
thie  penecntiob  for  the  eune  canae. 


TEHDA, 
BuiBioi,  ine  bora  in  1S70,  in  a  outle  erected 
in  a  Talle;  whioh  opens  to  the  north  of  the  oele- 
bratad  Col  di  Tenda.  Her  progenit<ire  were  ooonta 
Iiucari  di  'VBntiiiiigU&,  BoToreigoB  of  a  large  pro- 
Tince  in  the  maritime  region  of  the  Alps,  and 
more  properly  were  called  Eoanti  di  Tenda.  How 
or  wh;  Beatrice  waa  pven  in  marriage  to  the 
celebrated  ccndcttier,  Focino  Cane,  cannot  now  be 
aaoertuned.  Probably  her  family  conitrained  her 
to  thie  nnion.  By  him  she  wm,  howcTer,  alwaya 
treated  with  the  greatest  eonddeniljon  and  re- 
spect ;  his  glories  and  treasures  were  divided  with 
her;  and  while  his  wife,  she  reoeiTed  sovereign 
bononis,  and  by  her  gentle  influence  she  miti- 
gated the  natncal  omelty  of  his  dispoution.  The 
delation  of  Facino  Cane  was  owing  to  diese  oir- 
cnmstances.  The  viacoont's  family  had  rendered 
their  sovei^gnty  odians  throughout  Lombardy  by 
aicourse  of  crimes  and  oppressions  beyond  endn- 
ranee.  In  their  domestic  relations  assassinations 
and  poisonings  were  frequent;  towards  their  sub- 
jects they  were  omel  and  nnjust;  and  towards 
other  princes  their  outrageons  Tiotations  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties  seemed  to  render  an  allianee 
with  them  Impossible.  Things  had  arrived  at  such 
A  point,  that  at  the  death  of  doke  Giovanni,  all 
classes  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  Uieir 
dominion.  The  principal  captains  of  the  provinces 
assembled,  and  elected  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  leaders,  Facino  Cone,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
new  govenunent.  He,  a  very  vrarlike  and  nnscru- 
polonB  man,  soon  rendered  himself  master  of  the 
state  of  Milan ;  and  to  the  power  he  would  doubt- 
less soon  have  added  the  title  of  duhe,  had  not 


TE 

death  taken  him  off  in  the  nudst  of  hla  glory  tad 
conquests. 

He  left  every  possession  in  the  huids  of  his 
widow ;  and  flrom  this  State  of  things  the  Tiscount's 
faction  evolved  a  plan  for  re-obtaining  their  former 
dignities.  The  hur  of  that  house,  Filippo  Tisconti, 
lived  in  seclusion ;  he  was  brought  forward,  and 
by  various  manceuvres  familiar  to  politicians,  a 
marriage  vras  effected  between  him  and  Beatrice  di 
Tenda.  By  this  connection  she  reugned  the  trea- 
sures, (he  fortresses,  the  army  of  Facino  Cane,  and 
by  these  means  he  obt^ned  an  easy  conquest  over 
the  various  little  rulers  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and,  bunding  oa  the  foundation  erected  by  Facino, 
achieved  a  state  more  extended  and  powerful  than 
had  been  ei^oyed  by  his  predecessors.  A  curious 
result  of  perverse  sentiments  arose  fMm  this ;  the 
more  he  felt  that  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Facino 
had  contribnted  to  his  grandeur,  the  plainer  he 
percuved  that  these  qualities  eclipsed  all  that  the 
Visconts  could  boast  of,  the  more  he  hated  any 
alluuon  to  the  brave  condottier ;  and  he  felt  a 
growing  aversion  to  Beatrice  aa  the  widow  of  this 
man,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  his  own  elevation 
was  owing.  Besides,  she  was  twenty  years  older 
than  be ;  and  thongh  ibe  waa  still  handsome,  and 
emioenUy  endowed  with  accomplishments  and 
mental  charms,  his  inclinations  were  Sied  upon  a 
young  girl  named  Agnes  de  Maino.  At  first  his 
hate  manifested  itself  in  neglect  and  contumelions 
treatment.  Beatrice,  who  hod  been  in  the  time 
of  Facino  the  adored  object  of  eiery  attention, 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  was  now  exposed  to  jeers, 
and  left  to  solitude.  To  amuse  her  dreary  hours, 
she  sought  to  draw  around  her  the  society  of  some 
persona  of  tetters  and  talents,  and  among  whom  was 
Ommbello,  a  young  gentleman  quite  remarkable 
fbr  his  sprightly  conversation,  his  many  acquire- 
ments, and  especially  his  skill  in  mitsic.  This  in- 
timscy  with  the  docliese,  though  perfectly  iimooent 
and  harmless,  was  seiied  upon  by  Filippo  as  a 
pretext  for  the  destraction  of  bis  guiltless  wife. 
Calumnies  and  aspersions  were  followed  by  impri- 
sonment ;  next  came  the  rack.  Cnder  its  tortures, 
Orombello  avowed  whatever  they  proposed;  but 
on  the  firmer  spirit  of  Beatrice  torture  had  no 
effect  to  oblige  her  to  distort  the  truth.  With  a 
despot  and  a  Tisconti,  judgment  was  pronounced 
as  he  ordered;  and  the  unhappy  victims  were 
condemned  to  be  executed.  Beatrice  was  bo  much 
beloved  by  the  people,  that  filippo  ordered  her 
judgment  and  deeapiCation  to  take  place  at  night, 
and  in  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  csaUe,  aa  open 
measures  might  have  oauaed  a  revolt.  Before  the 
blow  of  the  executioner  was  allowed  to  Ml,  they 
were  agun  cruelly  submitted  to  the  torture,  and 
Orombello  agun  weakly  gave  way.  Beatrice,  still 
superior  to  bodily  suffering,  addressed  Mm  in  a 
very  noble  speech,  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  an  ear-witness.  After  reproaching  him  for 
basely  uttering  falsehoods  in  that  tremendous  honr, 
she  pathetically  turned  to  Qod,  and  addressed  tiim 
in  a  solemn  prayer,  aa  the  being  who  knew  her 
innocence,  and  as  the  aole  support  left  to  her. 
They  were  buried  in  the  oonrt-yard  without  any 
memorial.  The  purity  and  excellence  of  Beatrice- 
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wen  diBpuled  by  Dobod; ;  Mid  ber  riolent  death 
wu  in  fact  a  indidtJ  tnnrder.  Her  melancholj 
tUirj  hM  been  the  thene  of  poeta  sod  romuiGe 
vrilera,  and  hu  been  tiinK  by  Uie  pMuUve  geniue 
of  BeUini. 

THECLA, 
A  HDBI.I  ladj  of  Aleisndria,  in  Egypt,  who 
tranacribed  the  whale  of  the  Bible  into  the  Greek, 
ttota  the  ori^nal  Septu^;iDt  oop;  then  in  the  Alei- 
andriui  library ;  uid  this  ancient  copy  is  still  pre- 
serred,  and  is  the  celebrated  Aleiandrian  manu- 
■oript,  BO  often  appealed  to  by  commentatoni.  It 
waa  preiented  to  Charles  I.  of  En^and,  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628, 


THEODELTNDA, 
QcacR  of  the  Lombards,  was  the  daughter  of 
Qariboldo,  duke  of  BaTaria.  She  waa  betrothed 
to  Childebert,  but  rejected  by  his  mother,  the 
haughty  Brunechild.  Bhe  afterwards,  in  G89, 
married  Antari,  king  of  the  LotabardB,  with  whom 
abe  lived  in  great  affection  ;  when  in  690  he  died, 
not  witiiout  anspicioD  of  poieon.  The  people  were 
very  much  attached  to  her ;  but  that  turbulent 
age  seemed  to  require  a  stronger  hand  than  that 
of  a  young  girl,  to  sway  the  rod  of  empire.  She 
therefore  found  it  expedient  to  contrMt  a  second 
marriage  with  FlBvine  Agilnlpbns,  who,  aa  her 
hiuband,  waa  invested  with  the  eneigne  of  royalty 
before  a  general  congress  at  Milan,  She  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  second  time  a  widow.  Aplulphus 
died  in  GIS.  From  that  time  she  asaumed  the 
goTemment  as  regent,  which  she  maintained  with 
Tigonr  and  prasperity ;  she  encouraged  and  im- 
prored  agriculture ;  endowed  charitable  founda- 
tions; and,  in  accordance  with  what  tbe  pie^  of 
that  age  required,  built  monasteries.  What  was 
more  eztraordiDOry,  and  seems  Co  haie  been  rarely 
thought  of  by  the  men  sovereigns  of  liat  day, 
nhe  reduced  the  taiea,  and  tried  to  soften  the 
miaeries  of  the  inferior  classes.  She  died  in  628, 
bitterly  lamented  by  her  subjects.  Few  men  haie 
■exhibited  powers  of  mind  so  well  balanced  ae  were 
those  of  Theodellnda;  and  this  natural  sense  of  the 
just  and  true  fitted^erforthe  duties  of  government. 
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THEODORA, 
Enfbsbs  of  the  East,  the  wifb  of  Jnitinian, 
(^OOB  for  ber  lieauty,  intrigues,  ambition,  and 
talents,  and  for  the  part  she  acted  in  the  direction 
of  affura,  both  in  church  and  state,  in  the  reign 
of  her  husband.  Her  father  was  the  keeper  of 
the  beasts  for  public  spectacles  at  Constantinople, 
and  she  heraelf  was  a  dancer  at  the  theatre,  and 
a  courtesan  notorious  for  her  contempt  of  deoency, 
before  her  elevation  to  the  throne.  Jusdnian  saw 
her  on  the  stage,  and  made  her  his  mistreas  during 
the  reign  of  his  uncle  Justin,  whose  consent  he  at 
length  obtained  for  hia  marriage  with  Theodora; 
and  a  Boman  law,  which  prohibited  the  mairiag* 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  empire  with  aetressea, 
was  repealed  in  her  favour.  She  was  crowned, 
together  with  Jnstjnian,  in  627  ;  and  the  death  of 
Justin,  shortly  after,  left  her  in  possession  of  aove- 
reign  authority,  through  the  blind  partiality  and 
weakness  of  her  imperial  consort.  She  made  use 
of  the  power  she  had  attained  to  raise  from  obacu- 
rity  her  frionds  and  favourites,  and  to  avenge  her- 
self of  her  enemies.  According  to  Procopiua,  she 
continued  to  indulge  herself  in  the  moat  degrading 
sensuality  after  ahe  became  empreaa ;  and,  if  the 
diaguating  detail  which  he  givea  of  her  crimes  is 
to  be  believed,  seldom  indeed  has  a  brothel  been 
disgraced  by  aceoes  of  more  infamous  profligacy 
than  those  exhibited  in  the  palace  of  Theodora. 
With  all  hor  faults,  however,  this  woman  displayed 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  danger ;  for  in  the  alarming  sedition 
at  Constantinople,  in  S32,  her  counaels  animated 
the  drooping  apirits  of  JnatJniau,  and  induced  him 
to  forego  his  inglorioua  design  of  fleeing  before 
the  rebels,  who  were  subsequenUy  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Belisariua.  Theodora  died  of  a  cancer 
in  64S,  much  to  the  regret  of  her  surviving  hns- 

THOMA, 
A  MooBTSH  Spaniard,  also  called  Habeba  of  Va- 
lencia.    She  wrote  celebrated  books  on  grammar 
and  jurisprudence.     She  died  in  1127. 

THUSNELDA, 
Tub  wife  of  Herman,  or  Armio,  the  prince  of 
the  Chemaky  and  conqueror  of  Yoro.  She  waa 
bom  in  the  year  7  of  the  new  era.  A  daughter 
of  Segeat,  a  prince  of  the  Cheruakj,  she  married 
Herman  contrary  to  the  wish  of  her  father,  who 
was  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Romans.  When 
Herman  took  np  anna  in  behalf  of  Ua  people,  she 
did  everything  in  her  power  to  sustain  him  in  bis 
arduous  undertaking.  One  day,  while  Herman 
was  pursuing  the  enemy,  Segest  attacked  his  cas- 
Ue,  where  Thusnelda  had  been  left  under  the  care 
of  Herman's  mother,  and  carried  her  off,  before 
her  husband  could  hasten  to  her  asustance. 
Thuanelda  remained  for  a  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
bands  of  her  cruel  father,  who  Gnollj  delivered 
her  over  to  the  Romans,  as  a  victim  for  her  hus- 
band's attempt  to  liberate  his  people.  Herman 
made  several  desperate  attempts  to  rescue  her,  but 
in  vun ;  ahe  waa  carried  to  Rome  with  ber  little 
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son,  and  nothing  f^irther  was  diaoorered  of  her 

fate. 

TORNABUONI, 

Lno&KKiAf  of  Florence,  was  the  wife  of  Pietro 
de  Medici,  and  mother  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
She  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  literature.  Under 
her  patronage,  and  by  her  encouragement,  Pulci 
published  his  Mergante.  She  wrote  in  Spenserian 
stanza,  or,  as  the  Italians  term  it,  octsTe  rhyme— 
"  The  Life  of  St  John,"  "  The  History  of  Judith,'' 
of  "  Susanna,"  and  of  **  Tobit,"  besides  the  *<  Life 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary."    She  died,  1482. 


u. 

URBACA,  or  PATERNA, 

Was  the  wife  of  Don  Ramiro,  a  king  of  Oriedo 
and  Leon,  who  suoceeded  Don  Alphonso  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Urraoa  was  a  yery  pious  Catho- 
lic, and  celebrated  for  her  zeal  in  contributing  to 
endow  churches.  She  layished  rich  gifts  on  the 
church  of  St  James  (Santiago,)  in  gratitude  to 
that  saint  for  the  assistance  he  rendered  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  Moors  at  the  battle  of  Clayjo, 
where  he  is  said  to  haye  appeared,  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  and  bearing  a 
white  banner,  with  a  red  cross  embroidered  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  origin  of  inyoking  this  patron 
saint  on  the  ere  of  battle,  and  of  the  war-cry,  of 
**  Santiago  y  cierra  Espafia" — St  James  and  close 
Spun !  Dofia  Urraca  died  in  861,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  who  had  died  in  881, 
in  the  church  of  St  Mary,  in  Oyiedo. 


URGULANIA, 

A  Roman  lady,  was  a  favourite  of  the  empress 
Liyia,  mother  of  Tiberius.  So  insolent  did  she 
grow  upon  this,  that  she  refhsed  to  go  to  the  Se- 
nate to  ^ve  in  her  eyidence,  and  therefore  the 
prsdtor  was  obliged  to  repair  to  her  house  to  exa- 
mine her.  Lucius  Piso  sued  her  for  a  debt,  and 
Urgulania  withdrew  to  the  emperor's  palace,  re- 
fusing to  appear;  but  Piso  proceeded  in  his  suit; 
and,  altiiough  Tiberius  promised  his  mother  that 
he  would  solicit  the  Judges  in  favour  of  Urgulania, 
Livia  was  at  length  obliged  to  have  the  sum  which 
Hso  claimed  paid  to  him. 

URGULANILLA, 

Gbakd-dauohtbe  of  Urgulania,  was  married  to 
the  emperor  Claudius,  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
empire.  He  had  by  her  a  son  and  daughter. 
Claudius  repudiated  Urgulanilla  on  account  of  her 
bad  reputation,  and  her  being  suspected  of  mur- 
der. In  that  age  of  crime,  it  was  a  mark  of  her 
discretion  or  innocenee  when  no  murder  was  proven 
against  her. 


V. 

VALADA, 

A  MoomsH  Spaniard,  daughter  of  king  Almos- 
takeph,  of  Corduba,  was  greatly  skilled  in  polite 
leiuming.    She  more  than  once  contended  with 


scholars  noted  for  their  learning,  and  always  bort 
away  the  palm.    She  died  in  1091. 

VALENTINE, 

Oy  Milan,  daughter  of  John  Galeae,'  duke  of 
Milan,  and  of  Isabelle,  the  youngest  of  the  ten 
children  of  John  II.  of  France,  married,  in  1889, 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman,  and  appears,  in  the  midst  of  that  disas- 
trous epoch  in  French  history,  like  an  angel  of 
goodness  and  beauty.  The  first  few  years  that 
Valentine  passed  in  France,  were  spent  in  the 
midst  of  festivals,  and  all  kinds  of  amusements. 
Although  her  husband  was  unfaithftil  to  her,  he 
surrounded  her  with  all  splendour  and  luxury 
suited  to  her  rank  and  station.  She  occupied  her- 
self principally  in  taking  care  of  her  children, 
and  in  literary  pursuitSf  for  which  she,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  had  a  decided  taste. 

The  insanity  of  her  brother-in-law,  Charles  VI., 
affected  Valentine  deeply,  and  she  exerted  herself 
to  the  utmost  to  calm  his  paroxysms,  and  console 
him  for  the  negligence  of  his  wife.  Charles,  in 
his  turn,  became  very  much  attached  to  her ;  he 
called  her  his  well-beloved  sister,  went  every  day 
to  see  her,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  ravings  could 
always  be  controlled  by  her.  Her  power  over  the 
unhappy  monarch  seemed  to  the  ignorant  populace 
so  supernatural,  that  she  was  accused  of  using 
sorcery,  and,  to  prevent  disagreeable  consequences, 
her  husband  sent  her,  in  1895,  to  the  duchy  of 
Orleans. 

This  exile,  so  painftil  to  Valentine,  terminated 
in  1898,  when  she  was  recalled  to  Paris;  after 
this  time  she  lived  principally  at  Blois,  superin- 
tending the  education  of  her  sons,  till  the  death 
of  Louis  d'Orleans,  who  was  assassinated  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1407.  Unable  to  avenge 
his  death,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  1408, 
aged  thirty-eight,  recommending  to  her  children, 
and  to  John,  count  of  Dunois,  the  natural  son  of 
her  husband,  the  vindication  of  their  father's 
reputation  and  glory. 

VALERIA, 

Dauohtkb  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  who  had 
abdicated  the  throne  in  805,  was  married  to  Ga- 
lerius,  on  his  being  created  Ceesar,  about  292. 
Gkderius  became  emperor  of  Rome  in  805,  and 
died  in  811.  He  recommended  Valeria,  and  his 
natural  son  Candidien,  whom  he  had  caused  Va- 
leria to  adopt,  as  he  had  no  other,  to  Licinius,  his 
friend,  whom  he  had  raised  to  be  emperor.  Va- 
leria was  rich  and  beautiful,  and  Licinius  wished 
to  marry  her ;  but  Valeria,  to  avoid  this,  fled  from 
the  court  of  Licinius,  with  her  mother  Prisca  and 
Candidien,  and  took  refuge  with  Maximin,  one  of 
the  other  emperors.  He  had  already  a  wife  and 
children,  and  as  the  adopted  son  of  Galerius,  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  Valeria  as  his  mother. 
But  her  beauty  and  wealth  tempted  him,  and  he 
offered  to  divorce  his  present  wife  if  she  would 
take  her  place.  Valeria  replied,  **  That  still  wear- 
ing the  garb  of  mourning,  she  could  not  think  of 
marriage;   that  Maximin  should  remember  his 
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father,  the  hnsband  of  Valeria,  whose  ashes  were 
not  yet  cold ;  that  he  could  not  commit  a  greater 
iigustice  than  to  divorce  a  wife  by  whom  he  was 
beloTed;  and  that  she  could  not  flatter  herself 
with  better  treatment ;  in  fine,  that  it  would  be 
an  unprecedented  thing  for  a  woman  of  her  rank 
to  engage  in  a  second  marriage." 

This  reply  roused  Maximin's  fury.  He  pro- 
scribed Vfderia,  seized  upon  her  possessions,  tor- 
tured some  of  her  officers  to  death,  and  took  the 
rest  away  from  her,  banished  her  and  her  mother, 
and  caused  several  ladies  of  the  court,  friends  of 
theirs,  to  be  executed  on  a  false  accusation  of  adul- 
tery. Valeria,  exiled  to  the  deserts  of  Syria,  found 
means  to  inform  Dioclesian  of  her  misery ;  and  he 
sent  to  Maximin,  desiring  the  surrender  of  his 
daughter,  but  in  vain:  the  unhappy  father  died  of 
grief.  At  length  Prisca  and  Valeria  went  disguised 
to  Nicomedia,  where  Lioinius  was,  and  mingled 
unknown  among  the  domestics  of  Candidien.  Li- 
cinius  soon  became  jealous  of  him,  and  had  him 
assassinated  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Valeria  and 
Prisca  again  fled,  and  for  fifteen  months  wandered 
in  disguise  through  different  provinces.  At  length 
they  were  discovered  and  arrested  in  Thessalonica, 
in  816,  and  were  condemned  to  death  by  Licinius, 
for  no  other  crime  than  their  rank  and  chastity. 
They  were  beheaded,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Some  authors  assert  that  they  were  Christians. 

VARANO  DI  C08TANZA, 

BoBR  at  Gamerino,  1428.  She  had  a  learned 
and  literary  education.  Her  family  having  lost 
the  signory  of  Gamerino,  she  made  a  Latin  ha- 
rangue to  Bianca  Visconti,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
restitution.  Having  failed  in  her  eloquence,  she 
wrote  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Italy  to  pro- 
cure assistance,  and  this  time  her  efforts  re- 
sulted successfoUy.  At  the  restoration  of  her 
father  she  addressed  a  large  assembly  in  a  Latin 
oration.  This  erudite  lady  became  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Sforza,  sovereign  of  Pesaro.  She  died 
in  1447,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  a  son,  Gos- 
tanzo.  She  has  left  several  orations  and  some 
episties. 

VELEDA,  or  VELLEDA, 

Was  a  German  prophetess,  who  lived  in  the 
country  of  the  Bructeri  in  the  first  century.  She 
exercised  a  powerM  influence  over  her  own  coun- 
trymen, and  the  Romans  regarded  her  with  great 
awe  and  dread.  She  was  venerated  as  a  goddess, 
and  to  increase  the  respect  with  which  she  was 
regarded,  she  lived  in  a  high  tower,  allowing  no 
one  to  see  her,  and  commxmicating  her  directions, 
on  the  important  aflairs  of  her  nation,  to  the  peo- 
ple, through  one  of  her  relations.  She  instigated 
her  countrymen  to  rebel  against  the  Romans. 

VIGTORINA, 

A  osLSBRATBD  Romau  matron,  who  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  made 
war  against  the  emperor  Gh&Uienus.  ller  son  Vio- 
torinus,  and  her  grand-son  of  the  same  name, 
were  declared  emperors,  but  when  they  were  as- 


sassinated, Victorina  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple  one  of  her  favourites,  called  Petricius. 
She  was  some  time  after  poisoned,  in  269,  and 
according  to  some  by  Petricius  himself. 

VON  DER  WART, 

Gertbudb,  was  the  wife  of  baron  Von  der  Wart, 
who  was  accused,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Albert,  em- 
peror of  Germany.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Von  der  Wart  was  innocent,  but  he  was 
condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  his  sufferings,  which  lasted  for  two 
days  and  nights,  his  wife  braved  the  queen's  anger 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  watch  by  his 
scaffold,  and  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
tortures  of  that  agonizing  death.  During  one  of 
the  days,  she  saw  the  queen,  who,  in  male  attire, 
and  surrounded  by  her  courtiers,  rode  up  to  see 
how  Von  der  Wart  was  bearing  his  sufferings. 
The  queen  ordered  Gertrude  to  be  sent  away,  but 
some  more  compassionate  persons  interfering,  she 
was  allowed  to  remain. 

Her  own  sufferings,  with  those  of  her  unfortu- 
nate husband,  are  most  touchingly  described  in 
a  letter  which  she  afterwards  wrote  to  a  female 
friend,  and  which  was  published  some  years  ago, 
at  Haarlam,  in  a  book  entitied,  **  Gertrude  Von  der 
Wart,  or  Fidelity  unto  Death.''  Mrs.  Hemans 
wrote  a  poem  of  great  pathos  and  beauty,  com- 
memorating this  sad  story. 


w. 

WALPURGA,  or  WALPURGIS, 

A  SAINT  in  the  Roman  Gatholic  Church,  was 
bom  in  England,  and  was  the  sister  of  St.  Willi- 
bald,  first  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  in  Germany,  and 
niece  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostie  to  the  Germans. 
She  went  to  Germany  as  a  missionary,  and  was 
made  abbess  of  a  convent  at  Heidenheim,  in  Fran- 
conia.  She  was  a  learned  woman,  and  wrote  a 
work  in  Latin,  entitied,  "  The  Travels  of  St  Wil> 
libald."  She  died  in  778,  and  was  canonized  after 
her  death  by  the  pope.  From  some  accidental 
association,  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  May 
is  called,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Walpurgis 
night. 

WOODVILLE, 

Elizabeth,  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  battie  of  Bernard's  Heath. 
Edward  IV.  king  of  England,  married  her,  though 
he  had  before  demanded  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to 
the  queen  of  France,  in  marriage.  The  stoiy  of 
the  courtship  and  marriage  of  this  beautify  wo- 
man is  like  a  romance;  how  long  Edward  first 
saw  her,  when,  clad  in  the  deepest  weeds  of  widow- 
hood, she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  pleaded  for 
the  restoration  of  the  inheritance  of  her  fatherless 
sons ;  how  the  king  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her ;  how  she  resisted  his  passion,  till  he  offered 
her  honourable  marriage ;  the  secresy  of  the  es- 
pousals; and  the  grandeur  of  her  queenly  life, 
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nith  th*  wntohedneu  of  her  lot  after  tke  death 
of  Edwaid,  an  all  like  «<>«□«■  ia  a  highlj-wToiight 
fiction.  The  effect  of  the  iU-aBsortad  mairiafie 
waa  Boon  apparent  on  Ute  fortonaa  of  EdwanL  It 
made  tlie  French  king,  and  alao  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, his  enemj.  The  qaesn'a  happineaa  waa 
emtnttai«d  hj  Edward'*  inSdelit/.  After  the 
death  of  Edward,  in  1488,  her  two  eona  were 
murdered  b;  their  nnote  Bichard  III.,  who  had 
naorped  the  orown.  After  the  battle  of  Boaworth, 
where  Riohard  was  defeated  and  killed  bj  Henrjr, 
earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VIL,  the 
eonqneror  married  Eliiabeth,  the  lUoghter  of 
Edward  IT.  and  Eliubeth,  thoa  nnitiiig  tiie 
hooaae  of  Tork  and  Lancaster. 

Elitabeth  took  a  third  hoeband.  Lord  Stanlej. 
She  died  la  the  coDTent  of  Bermondsej,  where  her 
son-in-law,  Henry  VII.,  had  prorided  an  asjlmn 
for  her  jeare  and  misfortunes.  The  daughter  of 
Eliiabeth,  then  qaeen  of  England,  attended  her 
death-bed,  and  pMd  her  grand-mother  ererj  at- 


ZAIDA, 
A  HooBUH  prinoeee,  daughter  of  Beoabet,  Uag 
of  Serille,  married  Alfonso  TI,,  king  of  Guitile 
and  Leon.  Zaida  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to 
adopt  the  Chrietian  &ith  b;  a  dream,  in  which  St. 
Isodoma  appeared  to  her  and  persuaded  her  to 
become  a  ooiiTert.  Her  father,  when  she  ao- 
qnsinted  him  with  the  resolntion  ahe  had  formed, 
made  no  objeoUona;  Mit  fearful  it  might  cause 
discontent  among  his  aabjecta,  he  allowed  her  to 
escape  to  Leon.  Thither  she  fled ;  the  Christian 
Borereigns  inetnioted  her  in  the  new  oreed,  and 
had  her  baptued  Isabel ;  or,  as  some  assert,  Moiy. 
Zaida  subseqnently  became  the  third  wife  uf  Al- 
fonso, the  king ;  thongh  Felagius,  the  bishop  of 
Oviedo,  denies  that  she  was  married  to  that  sots- 
reign,  asserting  the  was  onl;  his  mistress.  8he 
bore  the  king  one  sun,  Don  Banoho,  and  died  soon 
afterwards,  near  the  close  of  the  elerenth  centniy. 


ZENOBIA  SEFTIHIA, 

Qdkuc  of  Palmjra,  was  a  natiTO  of  Syria,  and 

a  descendant  of  the  Ptolemies.      She  was  oel^ 


ZB 

bratod  for  her  beaa^,  Oie  melody  of  her  Tolee, 
her  mentel  teleute,  litoraiy  aequiremeata,  and  her 
distinguished  heroism  and  ralonr,  as  well  as  her 
modesty  and  chastity.  "  Her  manly  onderstand- 
ing,"  says  Qibbon, "  was  strengthened  and  adorned 
bj  study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  poesessed  in  equal  eioellenoe  the 
Greek,  the  Syriao,  and  the  Sgjptim  laugoagee ; 
ahe  had  drawn  up,  tor  her  own  use,  an  epitome 
of  Oriental  history,  and  familiarly  compared  the 
beantiea  of  Homer  and  Plato,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  sublime  LongiDua." 

She  married  Odenatus,  a  Saracen  prince,  who 
had  raised  himself  trtym  a  priTato  stetion  to  the 
dominion  of  the  East ;  and  she  delighted  in  those 
exercises  of  war  and  the  chase  to  which  he  was 
deroled.  She  often  aoeompauied  her  husband  on 
long  and  toilsome  manhes,  on  boisebsok  or  on 
foot,  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  and  many  of  his 
rictories  have  been  ascribed  to   her  skill   and 

Odenatus  was  aBssssinated,  with  his  son  Herod, 
by  his  nephew  Maroniug,  aboat  the  year  267,  in 
revenge  for  a  punishment  Odenatus  had  inflicted 
on  him.  Maronins  then  seised  upon  the  throne  ; 
but  he  hsd  hardly  assomed  the  Bovereign  title, 
when  Zenobia,  asusted  by  the  friends  of  her  hus- 
band, wrested  the  goiemment  from  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  For  fire  years  she  goTemed  Pal- 
myra and  the  East  with  rigour  and  riiiUty;  so 
that  by  her  success  in  warlike  expeditions,  aa  well 
as  by  the  wisdom  and  firmneBS  of  her  administra- 
tion, she  aggrandiied  herself  in  Asia,  and  her 
authority  WM  recognized  in  Cappadocia,  Bitbynia, 
and  Egypt.  She  united  with  the  popular  manners 
of  a  Roman  princess,  the  stetely  pomp  of  the 
Oriental  oouria,  and  styled  herself  "  Queen  of  the 
East"  She  attended,  herself,  to  the  education  of 
her  three  sons,  and  b'sqnently  showed  them  to  her 
troops,  adorned  with  the  imperial  purple. 

When  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  Soman  empire, 
dreading  the  power  of  such  a  rival,  and  deter- 
mined to  dispoBSess  her  of  some  of  the  rich  pro- 
Tincea  under  her  dominion,  he  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  into  A^a ;  and,  baring 
defeated  the  queen's  general,  Zobdas,  near  An- 
tioeh,  Zenobia  retreated  to  Emessa,  whither  she 
was  pursued  by  Aureban.  Under  the  walls  of 
that  city,  another  engagement,  commanded  and 
animated  by  Zenobia  herself,  took  place,  in  which 
the  emperor  was  again  riotorious.  The  nnfor- 
Innate  queen  withdrew  the  relics  of  her  forces  to 
Palmyra,  her  capital,  where  she  was  pursued  by 
Aurelian.  HsTing  closely  invested  the  city,  he 
found  the  beai^ed  made  a  most  spirited  resistsnce. 

It  was  after  he  had  been  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
that  he  wrote  his  memorable  letter  to  the  senate 
of  Bome,  defending  himself  fhim  the  charge  of 
protracting  the  uege  nnnecessarily. 

"The  Roman  people,"  says  Aurelian,  "speak 
with  contempt  of  the  war  I  am  wagii^  against  a 
woman.  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  character 
and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  ber  warlike  preparations  of  stones,  of 
arrows,  and  every  species  of  missile  weapons. 
Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with  two  or 
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three  balistad,  and  urtifioial  flres  are  tiirown  firom 
her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  pnniBhment 
has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage.  Yet 
still  I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who 
have  hitherto  been  faTOurable  to  all  my  under- 
takings." 

But  thou^  Aurelian  appeared  confident  of  final 
success,  yet  he  found  the  conquest  of  Palmyra  so 
difficult  that  he  proposed  Tery  advantageous  offers 
to  Zenobia,'if  she  would  submit  and  surrender  the 
the  city.  She  rejected  his  terms,  in  the  following 
haughty  letter,  addressed  to  the  emperor  himself : 

'*It  is  not  by  writing,  but  by  arms,  that  the 
submission  you  require  from  me  can  be  obtained. 
You  have  dared  to  propose  my  surrender  to  your 
prowess.  You  forget  that  Cleopatra  preferred 
death  to  serritude.  The  Saracens,  the  Persians, 
the  Armenians,  are  marching  to  my  aid ;  and  how 
are  you  to  resist  our  united  forces,  who  have  been 
more  than  once  scared  by  the  plundering  Arabs 
of  the  desert  ?  When  you  shall  see  me  march  at 
the  head  of  my  allies,  you  will  not  repeat  an  inso- 
lent proposition,  as  though  you  were  already  my 
conqueror  and  master." 

lIHiateTer  may  be  thought  of  the  prudence  of 
this  reply,  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  queen 
are  shown  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  She  super- 
scribed this  daring  epistle,  "Zenobia,  Queen  of 
the  East,  to  Aurelian  Augustus." 

It  was  her  last  triumph.  She  held  out  a  long 
time,  expecting  aid  ftrom  her  allies ;  but  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  and  the  bribes  of  Au- 
relian, prerented  their  arriyal.  After  protracting 
the  siege  as  long  as  possible,  Zenobia,  determined 
not  to  surrender,  mounted  one  of  the  swiftest  of 
her  dromedaries,  and  hastened  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, with  a  view  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  the 
Persian  territories.  But  being  OTortaken  in  her 
flight,  she  was  brought  back  to  Aurelian,  who 
sternly  demanded  of  her,  how  she  dared  to  resist 
the  emperors  of  Rome.  She  replied,  **  Because  I 
could  not  recognise  as  such,  Gallienus  and  others 
like  him ;  you,  alone,  I  acknowledge  as  my  con- 
queror and  my  soyereign." 

At  Emessa,  the  fate  of  Zenobia  was  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal,  at  which  Aurelian 
presided.  Hearing  the  soldiers  clamouring  for 
her  death,  Zenobia,  according  to  Zosimus,  weakly 
purchased  her  life,  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  well- 
earned  fame,  by  attributing  the  obstinacy  of  her 
resistance  to  the  advice  of  her  ministers.  It  is 
certain  that  these  men  were  put  to  death ;  and  as 
Zenobia  was  spared,  it  was  conjectured  her  accu- 
sations drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor 
on  the  heads  of  her  counsellors ;  but  the  fact  has 
never  been  proven.  One  of  the  victims  of  this 
moment  of  cowardice,  was  the  celebrated  Lon- 
ginus,  who  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate, 
pitying  his  unhappy  mistress,  and  comforting  his 
afflicted  friends.    He  was  put  to  death  in  278. 

Zenobia,  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Aure- 
lian, was  taken  to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on 
foot,  preceding  a  magnificent  chariot,  designed  by 
her,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  for  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome     She  was  bound  by  chains  of 


gold,  supported  by  a  slave,  and  so  loaded  with 
jewels,  that  she  almost  fainted  tmder  their  weight. 

She  was  afterwards  treated  more  humanely  by 
the  victor,  who  presented  her  an  elegant  residence 
near  the  Tiber,  about  twenty  miles  fk-om  Rome, 
where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  Hfe  as  a  Roman 
matron,  emulating  the  virtues  of  Cornelia.  Whether 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  with  a  Roman 
senator,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  uncertain.  Her 
surviving  son,  Yhaballat,  withdrew  into  Armenia, 
where  he  possessed  a  small  principality,  granted 
him  by  the  emperor;  her  daughters  contracted 
noble  alliances,  and  her  family  was  not  extinct 
in  the  fifth  century.  She  died  about  the  year 
800. 

Zenobia  had  written  a  <* History  of  Egypt;" 
and,  prerious  to  her  defeat  by  Aurelian,  she  inte- 
rested herself  in  the  theological  controversies  of 
the  times;  and,  either  from  policy  or  principle, 
protected  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  celebrated  unita- 
tarian  philosopher,  whom  the  council  of  Antioch 
had  condemned.  In  estimating  her  character,  it 
may  well  be  said  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  women  who  have  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  royalty;  in  every  virtue  which  adorns  high 
station,  as  far  superior  to  Aurelian,  as  soul  is 
superior  to  sense.  But  moral  energy  was  then 
overborne  by  physical  force ;  the  era  was  unpro- 
pitious  for  the  gentle  sex ;  yet  her  triumphs  and 
her  misfortunes  alike  display  the  wonderfU  power 
of  woman's  spirit 

ZOBEIDE,  or  ZOEBD-EL-KHEMATIN, 

That  is,  the  flower  of  women,  was  the  cousin 
and  wife  of  the  celebrated  caliph  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid.  She  was  a  beautiful,  pious,  and  benevolent 
woman,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  of 
Tauris,  in  Persia.  She  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  <'  Arabian  Nights."    She  died  in  881. 

ZOE, 

FouBTH  wife  of  Leo  YI.,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  mother  of  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
tus,  during  whose  minority,  912,  she  governed 
with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  She  crushed 
the  rebellion  of  Constantino  Ducas,  made  peace 
with  the  Saracens,  and  obliged  the  Bulgarians  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  Though  thus  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  her  son  and  the  people, 
she  was  obliged,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers, 
to  retire  to  a  private  station,  and  she  died  in  exile. 

ZOE, 

Davohter  of  Constantino  IX.,  was  bom  in  978. 
She  married  Argyrus,  who  succeeded  her  father ; 
but  she  soon  caused  her  husband  to  be  strangled, 
and  married  Michael  the  Paphlagonian,  whom  she 
placed  on  the  throne.  She  was  afterwards  con- 
fined in  a  monastery ;  but  on  Michaers  death,  in 
her  sixty-fourth  year,  she  married  Constantine 
Monomaehus.  She  died  eight  years  after  this 
third  marriage,  in  1060.  Another  Zoe,  daughter 
of  the  Stylian,  married  the  emperor  Leo,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  died  in  less  than  two  years  after, 
in  898. 
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This  portion  of  time,  icomprising  three  hundred  and  fifly  years,  commencing  with  the  year  1500 
and  closing  in  1850,  though  very  brief  compared  with  the  first  era,  and  short  even  when  measured  with 
the  second,  yet  contains  a  wonderfully  increased  number  of  remembered  names  among  the  female  sex. 
Many  of  these  have  by  their  writings  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  morals  in  literature 
and  society,  and  also  to  the  progress  of  popular  education:  some  have  become  celebrated  for  their 
attainments  in  science  and  art;  and  a  considerable  number  have  "put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God," 
and  gone  forth  as  messengers  of  good  tidings  to  their  heathen  sisters,  or  as  teachers  of  little  children 
in  the  way  of  righteousness.  These  have  been  the  loveliest  examples  of  true  piety,  manifested 
by  deeds  of  disinterested  benevolence  and  Christian  love,  which  have  blest  the  world  and  uplifted 
the  heart  of  humanity. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  woman  has  gained  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build 
her  house,  if  she  is  wise,  (see  Proverbs  xiv.  1st  verse) :  that  foundation  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Word 
of  God.' 

The  declaration  of  Jehovah  to  the  tempter  or  spirit  of  Evil, — **J  loiU  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman," — (which  is  explained  at  length  in  the  Preface)  may  be  traced  in  its  fulfilment 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  history,  profane  as  well  as  sacred.  The  tempter  has  assailed  men 
in  their  sensuous  nature,  changing  what  should  have  been  the  pure,  protecting  love,  sanctified  by 
the  true  marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  into  unholy  lust,  which  degrades,  pollutes,  and  destroys 
all  hope  for  the  female  sex.  Licentiousness,  polygamy,  divorce — these  are  sins  against  woman  as 
well  as  against  (jod*s  law,  established  at  the  Creation,  reiterated  in  the  four-fold  example  of  those 
saved  from  the  "  Flood  ;*'  but  which  law,  wicked  men,  instigated  by  the  devil,  have  in  every  ag^  of 
the  world  disregarded,  annulled,  or  broken.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  progress  of  human  nature,  in 
regaining  the  path  of  righteousness,  has  been  so  slow.  God  helped  the  physical  weakness  of  the 
first  woman  by  giving  to  her  keeping,  the  moral  destiny  of  her  husband  and  children,  in  the  hope 
of  the  promised  seed;  thus  God  sanctified,  by  a  spiritual  or  moral  providence*  the  honour  of  the 
mother's  ofiice  and  the  glory  of  the  true  wife. 

Woman  was  again  aided  by  the  special  providence  which  shortened  human  life,  thus  rendering 
the  male  sex  dependent  on  female  care  and  training  for,  comparatively,  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
lives.  And,  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the  first  era,  when  the  moral  sense  or  instinct  of  woman  was 
nearly  darkened,  God  sent  forth  his  true  light,  constrained  men  to  see,  and  thus  saved  the  race. 

Rome's  last  patriot  was  a  woman,  the  noble-minded  Agrippina.  When  she  was  starved  to  death, 
by  order  of  the  brutal  Tiberius,  the  last  gleam  of  hope  for  humanity  seemed  fading  from  the  world. 
The  enmity  of  the  spirit  of  Evil  had  nearly  destroyed  the  purity,  and  with  it  the  power  for  good,  of 
the  female.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  year  when  Agrippina  was  murdered  was  the  very 
year  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified !  But  His  death  was  followed  by  His  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, bringing  life  and  immortality  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  exalting  woman  by  making 
the  virtues  consonant  with  her  nature,  the  rule  for  man  also.  Thus  Grod  proclaimed  anew,  as  it 
were,  that  the  moral  power  of  the  world  was  confided  to  the  female  sex. 


•  I  tenn  that  a  m»rai  frovidtnct,  whera  divjne  interposition  has  evidently  been  exerted  to  advance  tlie  moral  condition 
of  an  individual  or  a  people :  giving  the  aueceasion  to  Jacob;  eaving  and  training  Moaes;  and  preserving  the  Jews  under 
Ahasueros,  were  each  and  all  mpral  providsncMS 
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Jesos  Christ,  whose  life  and  lessons  were  a  stem  rebuke  of  the  selfishness,  licentiousness,  and 
unbelief  of  men,  and  the  true  witness  and  tender  encouragement  of  the  disinterestedness,  the  purity 
or  penitence,  and  fiiith  of  woman,  Jesus  Christ  gave  the  first  mission  of  his  Gospel  to  his  female 
disciplesL  These  were  sent  to  make  known  to  the  aposUes  the  great  doctrine  they  were  to  preach 
to  all  the  world  —  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead.  (See  St.  Mat  xxviii.  9, 10. —  St  John,  xx. 
17.)  Does  it  not  seem  impossible  that  men,  the  appointed  teachers  of  this  Gospel,  should  ever  have 
sought  to  disparage  and  degrade  the  sex  whose  fiiithfulness  and  devotion  the  Saviour  had  thus 
publicly  honoured  1  But  so  it  has  been.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  degraded  women,  when  it 
degraded  marriage  by  making  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  a  condition  of  greater  holiness  than  married 
life.  From  this  falsehood  against  the  Word  of  God,  came  those  corrupting  sins  which,  at  the  close 
of  our  Second  Era,  seemed  about  to  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of  civilized  society,  and  spread  the 
most  polluting  crimes  of  heathen  nations  over  the  Christian  world.***  How  the  powers  of  darkness 
must  have  triumphed,  when  their  nuichinations  had  drawn  on  their  poor,  deluded  servants  to  destroy 
the  then  most  noble  and  wonderfiil  exemplar  of  female  purity,  patriotism,  and  piety,  the  world  con- 
tained !  The  fire  that  consumed  Joan  of  Arc  seemed  to  have  reduced  to  ashes  the  hopes  of  that 
progress  in  morality,  which  regard  for  its  development  in  the  female  character  can,  humanly  speaking, 
only  ensure.  But  God*s  good  providence  again  baffled  the  powers  of  evil.  In  the  same  year,  per- 
chance at  the  very  moment  this  meek  martyr  patriot  laid  down  her  life,  there  was  a  poor,  persecuted 
exile  in  Strasburg,  carving  those  little  wooden  blocks,  destined  to  open  an  Art  which  would  ensure, 
to  the  end  of  time,  the  means  of  improvement  and  moral  influence  to  the  female  mind. 

The  art  of  printing  holds  the  next  place  to  the  Gospel,  in  the  emancipation  of  women  from  the 
power  of  wicked  men. 

When  the  great  Reformer  threw  his  ink-stand  at  the  demon  on  the  wall,  he  used  the  most  potent 
weapon  of  exorcism  against  the  powers  of  darkness  which  divine  Providence  had  then  put  into  his 
hands.  It  was  by  reading  the  Word  of  God  that  the  nine  nuns  of  Nimptsch  discerned  the  contrast 
between  the  Christian  life,  and  the  daily  routine  of  the  cloister.  They  left  their  superstitions  and 
returned  to  the  duties  God  imposes  on  the  sex.  Among  these  nuns  was  Catharine  Bora;  and  when 
Luther  made  his  declaration  of  uniting  himself  witli  her  in  the  true  and  holy  marriage  ordained  by 
the  Creator  as  the  state  good  for  man,  then  the  Reformer  gave  a  surety  for  the  moral  progress  of 
humanity,  which  the  enemy  of  good  has  never  been  able  to  overcome.  But  this  improvement  is 
only  where  the  Bible  is  read,  and  its  authority  acknowledged.  The  Chinese  nation  cannot  advance 
in  moral  culture  while  their  women  are  ccmsigned  to  ignorance  and  imbecility :  the  naticms  of  the 
East  are  slaves  to  sensuality  and  sin,  as  well  as  to  foreign  masters ;  and  thus  they  must  remain  till 
Christianity,  breaking  the  fetters  of  polygamy  from  the  female  sex,  shall  give  to  the  mothers  of 
men  freedom,  education,  and  influence. 

The  last  fifteen  hundred  years  hardly  add  a  leaf  to  our  record  from  the  lifb  of  heathendom ; 
but^the  Era  is  remarkable  for  the  development  of  genius  and  talent  in  a  new  race  of  women — 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Hitherto,  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  with  those  of  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  have  furnished  nearly  all  the  names  recorded.  Now  the  sceptre  of  female  power,  always 
founded  in  morals,  has  passed  to  the  British  Island,  and  from  thence  to  our  United  American  nation. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  No  other  nations  have  the  Bible  in  their  homes;  or  the  preached  Gospel 
on  every  Sabbath ;  or  a  free  press ;  and  no  other  nations  have  guaranteed  the  personal  freedom 
of  subject  and  citizen.  As  men  reach  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  civilization,  their  minds 
are  lifted  up  to  understand  the  moral  nature  of  woman ;  then  their  estimate  of  her  fitness  to  aid  in 
the  great  movements  of  humanity  and  religion  is  exalted,  and  the  wife  goes  forth  u>  help  her  husband 
in  the  most  lofty  and  holy  mission  human  beings  can  hold, — that  of  conveying  the  light  of  (be 
Gospel  to  the  world  that  is  still  in  darknesa 

This  Third  Era  bears  the  names  of  illustrious  queens,  who  have  ruled  their  people  with  a  wisdom 
above  that  of  kings ;  of  good  and  gifted  women  who  have  won  the  high  places  of  genius,  and  per- 
formed noble  deeds  of  philanthropy.  But  the  name  which,  concentrating  the  attributes  of  genius 
with  the  excellencies  of  female  character,  brought  out  in  the  heroism  of  acting  or  suffering  in  the 
greatest  cause,  is  that  of  Ann  H.  Judson. 


*  ''Bach  was  the  almogt  univenal  eorniptioo  of  the  clergy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oenturiet,  that  the  prie«Uy 
oflke  bad  fkllen  into  almoet  general  dierepute:  the  isolated  virtue  of  a  few  fkiithflil  servants  of  God  had  not  sufflced  to 
ivdeem  it  firom  eontenipi.  The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the  ecclesiastics,  restored  the  sanctity  of  wed* 
lock.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy  put  an  end  to  an  untold  amount  of  secret  profligacy.  The  Reformers  became  ezamplea 
lo  their  flocks  in  the  most  endearing  and  important  of  human  relationship,-~and  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  rejoiced 
to  see  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  character  of  husbands  and  tkiben,*^^D*jhMgnt*9  HiMtorp  qf  Uu  Rtforwutiom, 


THIRD   ERA. 
FROM   THE   YEAR   1500   TO    1850.* 


ABARCA,  MAHIA  D£, 
A  Sfasish  lodj,  diatiiigiilflhed  hendr,  in  Uie 
middle  of  tha  MTeatoanth  eeataij,  b;  Uie  peenliar 
exoeII«nc«  of  the  portnits  aha  punted.  She  me 
eontemponuy  with  Kub<nu  tad  Velaaqnei,  b;  whom 
the  ma  much  etteemed.  The  time  of  her  de«th 
is  nnlnown. 

ABINGTON,  FRANCES, 
Ah  eminent  English  Mtreu,  whoee  CMJden  nftroe 
iru  B&rton,  wu  born  in  17S&.  Some  part  of  her 
eBTlier  life  ihe  is  sud  to  have  spent  in  great 
porer^,  and  when  about  fifteen,  she  joined  a  aom- 
panj  of  BtraUing  playen.  In  17S2,  ehe  na  en- 
gaged at  the  Hajmarket,  London,  where  she  was 
reoeiTed  with  great  applause.  In  1766,  she  mar- 
ried Hr.  James  Alinngton,  and  in  1769,  she  left 
Ltmdon  for  Dublin,  where  she  was  long  the  chief 
theatrical  ^Tonrite.  Her  forte  wai  in  oomedy; 
and  as  Ihe  finished  1ad7,  or  romping  chtmbemmid, 
Hhe  was  eqnall;  at  home.  In  1761,  Hrg.  Abington 
left  her  husband  to  reside  with  Mr.  Needham,  who 
beqneathed  lier  part  of  his  fortune  at  his  death. 
In  1799  ahe  qoitted  the  stage,  and  died  at  London 
in  1S15. 

ACCIAIOLI,   MAGDALEN, 

A  RATiTs  of  Florence,  celebrated  for  her  beantr 

and  genins.     She  was  a  great  faToorite  of  Chri»- 

tina,  dnchesi  of  Tuscany,  and  wrote  poema  In  a 

ver;  pleasing  and  elegant  style.    She  died  in  1610. 

ACCOEAMBONI,  TITTORIA, 
Was  liom  in  1666,  of  a  nobis  fkmily,  in  Agndio, 
a  little  town  of  the  dnch;  of  Urbino.  From  her  in- 
fancy, ehe  was  remarked  for  extraordinary  beauty 
and  lorelinese.  Her  father  established  hie  resi- 
dence at  Borne  during  her  early  youth ;  there  she 
became  the  "cynoBure"  of  Uie  neighbouring  no- 
tnlity,  as  well  as  that  of  Rome.  Her  father  mar- 
ried her  to  Felice  FeretU,  nephew  and  adopted 
son  of  the  oardinal  MontallD,  afterwarda  Pope 
Sixtoi  T.  In  the  family  of  her  hnsband  she  was 
adored,  and  all  her  desires  anticipated ;  when.  In 
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the  midst  of  seeming  prosperity  and  delist,  Pe> 
retti  was  entrapped  into  a  soUtarj  ritoation,  and 
murdered.  Rumour  attributed  this  assassination 
to  the  prince  Paolo  Orsini,  who  was  madly  Mia- 
monred  of  Tittoris;  nor  was  she  free  fh>m  sus- 
picion of  baring  oousented  to  tliis  crime.  She 
aertiunlyJostiSed  her  accusers,  by  speedily  uniting 
herself  in  marriage  to  the  prince.  From  this  step, 
sprang  her  melancholy  eatestrophe.  Orrini  was 
not  young ;  he  had  grown  enormously  stout,  and 
was  afflicted  with  complaints  that  menaoed  him 
with  sndden  death.  In  order  to  proride  for  the 
possible  widowhood  of  Ids  young  wife,  he  made  a 
will,  which,  by  endowing  her  largely,  awakened 
the  cupidity  and  animosity  of  his  natural  heirs. 
After  Ids  deatli,  whiob  bsppened  as  had  been 
anticipated,  at  the  oonclnsioi)  of  an  inordinate 
feast,  the  duchess  took  possession  of  her  inherit- 
ance. She  was  not  allowed  to  e^joy  it  long ;  har 
pslaee  was  entered  by  forty  masked  asaassins, 
who  cruelly  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  heart,  and 
be^es,  murdered  her  brother,  who  redded  with 

She  t«kes  a  place  among  the  literary  women  of 
It^y,  haring  been  admired  for  her  poetical  talents 
during  her  life.  And  there  exists  in  the  Ambro- 
sianUbrary  at  Milan,  a  volume  of  her  sonnets,  full 
of  grace  and  sentiment. 
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ACKLAND,  LADY  HAERIET, 
Wm  of  H^OT  Aekluid,  an  officer  in  tkat  por- 
tion of  the  British  Brm;  in  Americft  nndir  the  com- 
mand of  Qeneral  Burgoyne,  aocompanied  her  liai- 
buid  to  America  in  1776,  and  was  with  him  during 
the  disaatrouB  campaign  of  1777,  irliich  tenoinated 
in  Bnrgojna^fl  Borrender  at  Saratoga.  Accoatonied 
as  ahe  vaa  to  cTcry  luory,  ahe  shrank  ftvm  no 
hardship  or  danger,  while  allowed  to  remain  with 
her  husband ;  and  her  gentleness  and  conciliator; 
manners  ofton  softaned  the  bitterness  of  poliUosl 
animosity. 

Major  Ackland  being  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  lidy  Harriet  determined  to 
jda  Mm ;  and  obtaining  from  Burgoyne  a  note, 
commending  ber  to  the  protection  of  Oeneral 
Qatos,  she  set  oat  in  an  opsn  boat,  doring  a  rio- 
lent  storm,  accompanied  bj  the  Rer.  Mr.  Brude- 
nell,  a  chaplain  in  the  British  arm;,  her  own  maid 
and  her  husband's  Talet,  to  the  American  camp- 
Here  she  Wat  kindly  reeeired,  and  allowed  to  join 
herhusband.  After  Major  Ackland's retom  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  killed  in  a  duel,  cansed  by  his  reaenC- 
ing  tome  asperuona  cast  on  the  brayery  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers  in  America;  and  tbe  shock  of  hie  death 
deprived  Lady  Harriet  of  ber  reason  for  two  years- 
She  aTUrwards  married  the  same  Mr.  Bmdenell 
who  had  accompanied  ber  to  the  camp  of  Oeneral 
Oatos.  Lady  Harriet  ontliTed  ber  second  hneband 
many  yean,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

In  a  work  by  Madame  de  lUedesel,  who  was 
also  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  (ber  husband,  Major 
de  lUedeeel,  was  one  of  the  German  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  English  goTemment  in  the  war 
against  tlie  American  colonies,)  ahe  makes  this 
mention  of  -the  subject  of  our  Memoir : 

•'Lady  Ackland's  tent  was  near  ones-  She 
slepb  there,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  camp.  On 
a  sudden,  she  received  the  news  that  her  husband 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  She 
was  greatly  distxessed ;  for  she  was  much  attached 
to  him,  though  he  was  rude  and  intemperate ;  yet 
a  good  officer.  She  was  a  very  lovely  woman. 
And  lovely  in  mind,  as  in  person." 

ADAMS.  ABIGAIL, 
Wm  of  John  Adams,  eeeond  President  of  the 
[Jnited  States,  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  ministeroFa  Congregational  church  at  Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  and  of  EUiabeth  Quincy, 
She  was  bom  Nov.  22d,  1744,  and,  in  Oct.  1767, 
married  John  Adams,  then  a  lawyer,  rending  at 
Weymouth.  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  conrt  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
in  1784,  Mrs.  Adams  sailed  ^m  Boston  to  join 
liim.  Sheretomed  in  1788,  having  passed  one  year 
in  France  and  three  in  England.  On  her  husband's 
being  appointed  Vice  President,  in  1789,  she  went 
to  reude  at  Philadelphia,  then  tha  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  him;  as  she  also  did  when  he  was 
chosen  President,  to  1797.  After  Mr.  Adams'  de- 
feat, to  1800,  they  retired  to  Quincy,  where  Mrs. 
Adams  died,  Oct.  2Sth,  1818.  Her  letters  to  her 
son,  John  Qniney  Adams,  were  very  much  admired. 
She  was  a  woman  of  tme  greatness  and  elevation 


she  always  preserved  the  same  dignified  and  tran- 
quil demeauoor.  As  the  mistress  of  a  househdd, 
she  united  the  prudence  of  a  rigid  economist  with 
the  generous  spirit  of  a  liberal  hospitality ;  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  m  her  friendships,  bountiful 
to  the  poor,  ktod  and  courteous  to  her  dependants, 
cheerful,  and  charitable  m  the  intercourse  of  social 
life  with  her  neighbours  and  acquuntanees,  she 
lived  in  the  habitual  practice  of  benevolence,  and 
rincere,  unaffected  piety.  In  her  family  relations, 
few  women  have  left  a  pattern  more  worthy  of 
imitalJoa  by  her  sei. 

Her  letters  have  been  collected,  and,  with  a  Bi- 
ographical Sketoh  by  her  grand-son,  Charies  F. 
Adams,  were  published  some  years  stoce.  We  will 
give  n  few  extracts,  first,  from  a  letter  to  her  son, 
John  Qntocy  Adams,  tiie  siith  President  of  the 
United  Slates. 

"  Yoor  father's  letters  came  to  Salem,  yonrs  to 
Newburyport,  and  soon  gave  ease  to  m;  anxie^, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  excited  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  to  HeHTen.  for  the  preservation  jon 
all  experienced  in  the  imminent  dangers  which 
threatened  yon.  Ton  express,  to  both  yoor  let- 
ters, a  degree  of  thankfutoess-  I  hope  it  amounts 
to  more  than  words,  and  that  yon  will  never  be 
tosenslble  to  the  particular  preservation  you  have 
experienced  to  both  your  voyages.  Yon  have  seen 
how  inadequate  the  ud  of  man  would  have  bean. 
if  the  winds  and  the  seas  had  not  been  under 
the  particular  government  of  that  Being,  who 
'  Btretched  out  the  heavens  as  a  span,'  who  '  hold- 
eth  the  ocean  to  the  hollow  of  his  hand,'  and 
■rideth  upon  the  wings  of  tiie  wtod.' 

■'  If  you  have  a  due  sense  of  your  preservation, 
your  next  consideration  will  be,  for  what  purpose 
you  are  contmned  in  life.  It  is  not  to  rove  f^om 
clime  to  clime,  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity;  but 
every  new  mercy  you  receive  is  a  new  debt  upon 
yon,  a  new  obligation  to  a  diligent  discharge  of 
the  various  relations  in  which  yon  stand  connected ; 
to  the  first  place,  to  your  great  Preserver;  to  the 
next,  to  society  m  general ;  to  particular,  to  your 
country,  to  your  parents,  and  to  yoorself- 
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"  The  only  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  rir- 
tue  is  religion.  Lei  this  important  trath  be  en- 
graTen  upon  jonr  heart  And  also,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  rwtigion  is  the  belief  of  the  one  only 
God,  and  a  just  sense  of  his  attributes,  as  a  being 
infinitely  wise,  just,  and  good,  to  whom  you  owe 
the  highest  reverence,  gratitude,  and  adoration; 
who  superintends  and  gOTems  all  nature,  even  to 
clothing  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  hearing  the 
young  raTons  when  they  cry ;  but  more  particu- 
larly regards  man,  whom  he  created  after  his  own 
image,  and  breathed  into  him  an  immortal  spirit, 
capable  of  a  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  for  the 
attainment  of  which  he  is  bound  to  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties,  which  all  tend  to  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  society,  and  are  comprised 
in  one  short  sentence,  expressive  of  universal  be- 
nevolence, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self.' This  is  elegantiy  defined  by  Mr.  Pope,  in 
his  <  Essay  on  Man.' 

*  Bflmember,  man,  the  univenal  cause 
Actt  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws, 
And  makei  what  happineM  we  Justly  call, 
Sabsiat  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 
There's  not  a  blessing  individuals  find. 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearlcens  to  the  kind.' 

"  Thus  has  the  Supreme  Being  made  the  good  will 
of  man  towards  his  fellow-creatures  an  evidence 
of  his  regard  to  Him,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
constituted  him  a  dependent  being  and  made  his 
happiness  to  consist  in  society.  Man  early  disco- 
vered this  propensity  of  his  nature,  and  found 

*  Eden  was  tasteless  till  an  Eve  was  there.' 

'*  Justice,  humanity,  and  benevolence  are  the  du- 
ties you  owe  to  society  in  general.  To  your  coun- 
try tiie  same  duties  are  incumbent  upon  you,  with 
the  additional  obligation  of  sacrificing  ease,  plea- 
sure, wealth,  and  life  itself  for  its  defence  and 
security.  To  your  parents  you  owe  love,  reve- 
rence, and  obedience  to  all  just  and  equitable 
commands.  To  yourself, — ^here,  indeed,  is  a  wide 
field  to  expatiate  upon.  To  become  what  you 
ought  to  be,  and  what  a  fond  mother  wishes  to 
see  you,  attend  to  some  precepts  and  instructions 
from  the  pen  of  one,  who  can  have  no  motive  but 
your  welfare  and  happiness,  and  who  wishes,  in 
this  way,  to  supply  to  you  the  personal  watchful- 
ness and  care,  which  a  separation  ft^m  you  de- 
prived you  of  at  a  period  of  life,  when  habits  are 
easiest  acquired  and  fixed;  and,  though  the  ad- 
vice may  not  be  new,  yet  suffer  it  to  obtain  a  place 
in  your  memory,  for  occasions  may  offer,  and  per- 
haps some  concurring  circumstances  unite,  to  give 
it  weight  and  force. 

"  Suffer  me  to  recommend  to  you  one  of  the 
most  useful  lessons  of  life,  the  knowledge  and 
study  of  yourself.  There  you  run  the  greatest 
hazurd  of  being  deceived.  Self-love  and  partiality 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  and  there  is  no  know- 
ledge so  hard  to  be  acquired,  nor  of  more  benefit 
when  once  thoroughly  understood.  Ungovemed 
passions  have  aptiy  been  compared  to  the  boister- 
ous ocean,  which  is  known  to  produce  the  most 
terrible  effects.  'Passions  are  the  elements  of 
life,'  but  elements  which  are  subject  to  the  control  j 


of  reason.  Whoever  will  candidly  examine  them- 
selves, will  find  some  degree  of  passion,  peerisb- 
ness,  or  obstinacy  in  their  natural  tempers.  Too 
will  seldom  find  these  disagreeable  ingredients  all 
united  in  one;  but  the  uncontrolled  indulgence 
of  either  is  sufficient  to  render  the  possessor  un- 
happy in  himself,  and  disagreeable  to  all  who  are 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  witnesses  of  it,  or  suffer  from 
its  effects. 

"  You,  my  dear  son,  are  formed  with  a  consti- 
tution feelingly  alive;  your  passions  are  strong 
and  impetuous;  and,  though  I  have  sometimes 
seen  them  hurry  you  into  excesses,  yet  with  plea- 
sure I  have  observed  a  frankness  and  generosity 
accompany  your  efforts  to  govern  and  subdue  them. 
Few  persons  are  so  subject  to  passion,  but  that 
they  can  command  themselves,  when  they  have  a 
motive  Btifficientiy  strong;  and  those  who  are 
most  apt  to  transgress  will  restrain  themselves 
through  respect  and  reverence  to  superiors,  and 
even,  where  they  wish  to  recommend  themselves, 
to  their  equals.  The  due  government  of  the  pas- 
sions, has  been  considered  in  all  ages  as  a  most 
valuable  acquisition.  Hence  an  inspired  writer 
observes,  *  He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than 
the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.'  This  passion,  co-operating 
with  power,  and  unrestrained  by  reason,  has  pro- 
duced the  subversion  of  cities,  the  desolation  of 
countries,  the  massacre  of  nations,  and  filled  the 
world  with  iigustice  and  oppression.  Behold  your 
own  country,  your  native  land,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  lawless  power  and  malignant  passions, 
and  learn  betimes,  from  your  own  observation  and 
experience,  to  govern  and  control  yourself.  Hav- 
ing once  obtained  this  self-government,  you  will 
find  a  foundation  laid  for  happiness  to  yourself 
and  usefulness  to  mankind.  'Virtue  alone  is 
happiness  below ;'  and  consists  in  cultivating  and 
improving  every  good  inclination,  and  in  checking 
and  subduing  every  propensity  to  evil.  I  have 
been  particular  upon  the  passion  of  anger,  as  it  is 
generally  the  most  predominant  passion  at  your 
age,  the  soonest  excited,  and  the  least  pains  are 
taken  to  subdue  it ; 

— '  what  composes  man,  can  man  destroy.' 

**  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  have  you  insensi- 
ble to  real  ii^uries.  He  who  will  not  turn  when 
he  is  trodden  upon  is  deficient  in  point  of  spirit ; 
yet,  if  you  can  preserve  good-breeding  and  decency 
of  manners,  you  will  have  an  advantage  over  the 
aggressor,  and  will  maintain  a  dignity  of  charac- 
ter which  will  always  insure  you  respect,  even 
from  the  offender. 

*'  I  will  not  overburden  your  mind  at  this  time. 
I  mean  to  pursue  the  subject  of  self-knowledge  in 
some  future  letter,  and  give  you  my  sentiments 
upon  your  future  conduct  in  life,  when  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  resume  my  pen. 

<*  In  the  mean  time,  be  assur^,  no  one  is  more 
sincerely  interested  in  your  happiness,  than  your 
ever  affectionate  mother." 

From  another  letter  to  this  her  favourite  son, 
of  a  later  date,  we  will  add  a  few  sentences  which 
breathe  the  true  mother's  heart 
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"After  two  years'  silenoe,  aad  a  journey  of 
which  I  can  scarcely  form  an  idea,  to  find  you 
safely  retomed  to  your  parent,  to  hear  of  your 
health  and  to  see  your  improvements  I    Tou  can- 
not know,  should  I  describe  to  you,  the  feelings 
of  a  parent.    Through  your  father,  I  sometimes 
heard  ftrom  you,  but  one  letter  only  ever  reached 
me  after  you  arriyed  in  Russia.    Your  excuses, 
howeyer,  have  weight  and  are  accepted ;  but  you 
must  giye  them  further  energy  by  a  ready  atten- 
tion to  your  pen  in  future.     Four  years  haye 
already  passed  away  since  you  left  your  native 
land  and  this  rural  cottage ;  humble  indeed  when 
compared  to  the  palaces  you  have  visited,  and  the 
pomp  you  have  been  witness  to ;  but  I  dare  say, 
you  have  not  been  so  inattentive  an  observer  as  to 
suppose,  that  sweet  peace  and  contentment  can- 
not inhabit  the  lowly  roof  and  bless  the  tranquil 
inhabitants,  equally  guarded  and  protected  in  per- 
son and  property  in  this  happy  country  as  those 
who  reside  in  the  most  elegant  and  costly  dwell- 
ings.    If  you  live  to  return,  I  can  form  to  myself 
an  idea  of  the  pleasure  you  will  take  in  treading 
over  the  ground  and  visiting  every  place  your 
early  years  were  accustomed  wantonly  to  gambol 
in;  even  the  rocky  common  and  lowly  whortle- 
berry bush  wUl  not  be  without  their  beauties. 

**  My  anxieties  have  been  and  still  are  great, 
lest  the  numerous  temptations  and  snares  of  vice 
should  vitiate  your  early  habits  of  virtue,  and  de- 
stroy those  principles,  which  you  are  now  capable 
of  reasoning  upon,  and  discerning  the  beauty  and 
utility  of,  as  the  only  rational  source  of  happiness 
here,  or  foundation  of  felicity  hereafter.  Placed 
as  we  are  in  a  transitory  scene  of  probation,  draw- 
ing nigher  and  still  nigher  day  after  day  to  that 
important  crisis  which  must  introduce  us  into  a 
new  system  of  things,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  our 
principal  concern  to  become  qualified  for  our  ex- 
pected dignity. 

<'What  is  it,  that  affectionate  parents  require 
of  their  children,  for  all  their  care,  anxiety,  and 
toil  on  their  account  ?  Only  that  they  would  be 
wise  and  virtuous,  benevolent  and  kind. 

**  Ever  keep  in  mind,  my  son,  that  your  parents 
are  your  disinterested  friends,  and  that  if,  at  any 
time,  their  advice  militates  with  your  own  opinion 
or  the  advice  of  others,  you  ought  always  to  be 
diffident  of  your  own  judgment;  because  you  may 
rest  assured,  that  their  opinion  is  founded  on  ex- 
perience and  long  observation,  and  that  they  would 
not  direct  you  but  to  promote  your  happiness. 
Be  thankftd  to  a  kind  Providence,  who  has  hither- 
to preserved  the  lives  of  your  parents,  the  natural 
guardians  of  your  youthful  years.  With  gratitude 
I  look  up  to  Heaven,  blessing  the  hand  which 
continued  to  me  my  dear  and  honoured  parents 
until  I  was  settled  in  life;  and,  though  now  I 
regret  the  loss  of  them,  and  daily  feel  the  want  of 
their  advice  and  assistance,  I  cannot  suffer  as  I 
should  have  done,  if  I  had  been  early  deprived  of 
them." 

»  «  »  *  * 

We  will  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters 
to  her  husband; — and  first,  from  one  dated  Oc- 
tober 25th,  1782. 


"  Mt  DIAEXST  Fbibud, 

**  The  family  are  all  retired  to  rest ;  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  day  are  over ;  a  day  which  I  wished 
to  have  devoted  in  a  particular  manner  to  my 
dearest  friend ;  but  company  falling  in  prevented 
it,  nor  could  I  claim  a  moment  until  this  silent 
watch  of  the  night 

"  Look,  (is  there  a  dearer  name  than  friend  f 
Think  of  it  for  me,)  look  to  the  date  of  this  letter, 
and  tell  me,  what  are  the  thoughts  which  arise  in 
your  mind  ?  Do  you  not  recollect  that  eighteen 
years  have  run  their  circuit  since  we  pledged  our 
mutual  faith  to  each  other,  and  the  hymeneal 
torch  was  lighted  at  the  altar  of  love  ?  Tet,  yet 
it  bums  with  unabating  fervour.  Old  Ocean  has 
not  quenched  it,  nor  old  Time  smothered  it  in  this 
bosom.  It  cheers  me  in  the  lonely  hour ;  it  com- 
forts me  even  in  the  gloom  which  sometimes  pos- 
sesses my  mind. 

"  It  is,  my  friend,  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
joys  I  have  lost,  that  the  arrow  of  affliction  is 
pointed.  I  recollect  the  untitled  man  to  whom  I 
gave  my  heart,  and,  in  the  agony  of  recollection, 
when  time  and  distance  present  themselves  to- 
gether, wish  he  had  never  been  any  other.  Who 
shall  give  me  back  time  ?  Who  shall  compensate 
to  me  those  years  I  cannot  recall  ?  How  dearly 
have  I  paid  for  a  titled  husband  ?  Should  I  wish 
you  less  wise,  that  I  might  eigoy  more  happiness? 
I  cannot  find  that  in  my  heart.  Yet  Providence 
has  wisely  placed  the  real  blessings  of  life  within 
the  reach  of  moderate  abilities ;  and  he  who  is 
wiser  than  his  neighbour  sees  so  much  more  to 
pity  and  lament,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  balance 
of  happiness  is  in  his  scale. 

**  I  feel  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with  a  race  of 
beings  who  have  cut  me  off,  in  the  midst  of  my 
days,  from  the  only  society  I  delighted  in.  <  Yet 
no  man  liveth  for  himself,'  says  an  authority  I  will 
not  dispute.  Let  me  draw  satisfaction  from  this 
source,  and,  instead  of  murmuring  and  repining  at 
my  lot,  consider  it  in  a  more  pleasing  view.  Let 
me  suppose,  that  the  same  gracious  Being,  who 
first  smiled  upon  our  union  and  blessed  us  in  each 
other,  endowed  my  friend  with  powers  and  talents 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  gave  him  a  willing 
mind  to  improve  them  for  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. You  have  obtained  honour  and  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad.  Oh  I  may  not  an  ingilorious 
peace  wither  the  laurels  you  have  won. 

<  *  1  wrote  you  by  Captain  Grinnell.  The  Firebrand 
is  in  great  haste  to  return,  and  I  fear  will  not  give 
me  time  to  say  half  I  wish.  I  want  you  to  say 
many  more  things  to  me  than  you  do ;  but  you 
write  so  wise,  so  like  a  minister  of  state.  I  know 
your  embarrassments.  Thus  again  I  pay  for  titles. 
Life  takes  its  complexion  from  inferior  things.  It 
is  little  attentions  and  assiduities  that  sweeten  the 
bitter  draught  and  smooth  the  rugged  road. 

<'  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  desire  to  make 
a  part  of  your  family.  But  *  Will  you  come  and 
see  met'  cannot  be  taken  in  that  serious  light  I 
should  choose  to  consider  an  invitation  from  those 
I  love.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  see  me,  but  I  know  you  are  apprehensive  of 
dangers  and  fatigues.    I  know  your  situation  may 
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be  miBetiled,  and  it  may  be  more  permanent  than 
I  wiah  it.  Only  think  how  the  words,  <  three, 
four,  and  fiye  years'  absence'  sound !  They  sink 
into  my  heart  with  a  weight  I  cannot  express. 
Do  yon  look  like  the  miniature  you  sent  ?  I  can- 
not think  so.  But  yon  have  a  better  likeness,  I 
am  told.  Is  that  designed  for  me?  Gradous 
Heayenl  restore  to  me  the  original,  and  I  care 
not  who  has  the  shadow." 

*  *  «  *  » 

From  another  letter  of  NoTember,  the  same 
year: — 
*<  Mt  diabest  Fbib5D, 

**  I  hare  liTed  to  see  the  close  of  the  third  year 
of  our  separation.  This  is  a  melancholy  anniyer- 
sary  to  me,  and  many  tender  scenes  arise  in  my 
mind  upon  the  recollection.  I  feel  unable  to  sus- 
tain CTen  the  idea  that  it  will  be  half  that  period 
ere  we  meet  again.  Life  is  too  short  to  haye  the 
dearest  of  its  enjoyments  curtailed;  the  social 
feelings  grow  callous  by  disuse,  and  lose  that 
pliancy  of  affection  which  sweetens  the  cup  of  life 
as  we  drink  it.  The  rational  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship and  society,  and  the  still  more  refined  sensa- 
tions of  which  delicate  minds  only  are  susceptible, 
like  the  tender  blossom,  when  the  rude  northern 
blasts  assail  them,  shrink  within  and  collect  them- 
selyes  together,  depriyed  of  the  all-cheering  and 
beamy  influence  of  the  sun.  The  blossom  falls, 
and  the  fruit  withers  and  decays ;  but  here  the 
similitude  fails,  for,  though  lost  for  the  present, 
the  season  returns,  the  tree  yegetates  anew,  and 
the  blossom  again  puts  forth. 

<*  But,  alas !  with  me  those  days  which  are  past 
are  gone  for  oyer,  and  time  is  hastening  on  that 
period  when  I  must  fall  to  rise  no  more,  until 
mortality  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  we  shall 
meet  again,  pure  and  disembodied  spirits.  Could 
we  liye  to  the  age  of  the  antedilurians,  we  might 
better  support  this  separation ;  but,  when  three- 
score years  and  ten  circumscribe  the  life  of  man, 
how  painful  is  the  idea,  that,  of  that  short  space, 
only  a  few  years  of  social  happiness  are  our  al- 
lotted portion  I 

*  Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  matter  Ml, 
Himself,  his  world,  his  throne,  1  *d  scorn  thera  all.* 

"  No.  Giye  me  the  man  I  loye ;  you  are  neither 
of  an  age  or  temper  to  be  allured  by  the  splendour 
of  a  court,  or  the  smiles  of  princesses.  I  neyer 
suffered  an  uneasy  sensation  on  that  account  I 
know  I  haye  a  right  to  your  whole  heart,  because 
my  own  neyer  knew  another  lord ;  and  such  is  my 
confidence  in  you,  that,  if  you  were  not  withheld 
by  the  strongest  of  all  obligations,  those  of  a  mo- 
ral nature,  your  honour  would  not  suffer  you  to 
abuse  my  confidence." 

Here  is  the  description  of  a  scene  in  London, 
when  Mrs.  Adams  was  there,  in  1786. 

*•  London,  2  April,  1780. 
"  YouB  kind  letter,  my  dear  niece,  was  receiyed 
with  much  pleasure.  These  tokens  of  loye  and 
regard,  which  I  know  flow  f^om  the  heart,  always 
find  their  way  to  mine,  and  giye  me  a  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  beyond  anything  which  the  ceremony 
and  pomp  of  courts  and  kingdoms  can  afford. 


The  social  affections  are  and  may  be  made  the 
truest  channels  for  our  pleasures  and  comforts  to 
flow  throng.  Heayen  formed  us  not  for  our- 
selyes  but  others, 

*  And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same.* 

**  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  where  there  is  a 
fiiUer  exercise  of  those  yirtnes  than  ours  at  pre- 
sent exhibits,  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  equal  distribution  of  property,  the  small 
number  of  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  its  terri- 
tory, the  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  to  a  goyemment  founded  in 
justice  and  exercised  with  impartiality,  and  to  a 
religion  which  teaches  peace  and  good-will  to  man ; 
to  knowledge  and  learning  being  so  easily  acquired 
and  so  uniyersally  distributed ;  and  to  that  sense 
of  moral  obligation  which  generally  inclines  our 
countrymen  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  that  I  allow  to  them  more  than  tiiey  deserve, 
but  you  will  consider  that  I  am  only  speaking 
oomparatiyely.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same 
in  all  countries,  but  it  is  the  goyemment,  the 
laws,  and  religion,  which  form  the  character  of  a 
nation.  Wherever  luxury  abounds,  there  you  will 
find  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  maimers. 
Wretches  that  we  are,  thus  to  misuse  the  bounties 
of  Providence,  to  forget  the  hand  that  blesses  us, 
and  even  deny  the  source  from  whence  we  derived 
our  being. 

'<  But  I  grow  too  serious.  To  amuse  you,  then, 
my  dear  niece,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
drees  of  the  ladies  at  the  ball  of  the  Comte  d'Ad- 
h6mar ;  as  your  cousin  tells  me  that  she  some  time 
ago  gave  you  a  history  of  the  birth-day  and  ball 
at  court,  this  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  Though, 
should  I  attempt  to  compare  the  apartments,  St. 
James's  would  fall  as  much  short  of  the  French 
Ambassador's,  as  the  court  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty does  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
that  of  his  Most  Christian  Mijesty.  I  am  sure  I 
never  saw  an  assembly  room  in  America,  which 
did  not  exceed  that  at  St  James's  in  point  of  ele- 
gance and  decoration ;  and,  as  to  its  fair  visitors, 
not  all  their  blaze  of  diamonds  set  off  with  Pari- 
sian rouge,  can  match  the  blooming  health,  the 
sparkling  eye,  and  modest  deportment  of  the  dear 
girls  of  my  native  land.  As  to  the  dancing,  the 
space  they  had  to  move  in  gave  them  no  opportu- 
nity to  display  the  grace  of  a  minuet,  and  the  full 
dress  of  long  court-trains  and  enormous  hoops, 
you  well  know  were  not  favourable  for  country 
dances,  so  that  I  saw  them  at  every  disadvantage ; 
not  so  the  other  evening.  They  were  much  more 
properly  clad; — silk  waists,  gauze,  or  white  or 
painted  tiffany  coats,  decorated  with  ribbon,  beads, 
or  flowers,  as  fancy  directed,  were  chiefly  worn 
by  the  young  ladies.  Hats  turned  up  at  the  sides 
with  diamond  loops  and  buttons  of  steel,  large 
bows  of  ribbons  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  displayed 
themselves  to  much  advantage  upon  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  prettiest  girls  England  can  boast. 
The  light  from  the  lustres  is  more  favourable  to 
beauty  than  daylight,  and  the  colour  acquired  by 
dancing,  more  becoming  than  rouge,   as  fancy 
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dressM  are  more  fayourable  to  yoath  than  the  for- 
malitj  of  a  uniform.  There  was  as  great  a  yarietj 
of  pretty  dresses,  borrowed  wholly  from  France, 
as  I  haye  oyer  seen ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  some 
with  sapphire-blue  satin  waists,  spangled  with  sil- 
yer,  and  laced  down  the  back  and  seams  with  silver 
stripes ;  white  satin  petticoats  trimmed  with  black 
and  blue  yeWet  ribbon ;  an  odd  kind  of  head-dress, 
which  they  term  the  '  helmet  of  Minerva.'  I  did 
not  observe  the  bird  of  wisdom,  however,  nor  do 
I  know  whether  those  who  wore  the  dress  had 
suitable  pretensions  to  it.  *  And  pray,'  say  you, 
*  how  were  my  aunt  and  cousin  dressed  ?'  K  it 
wUl  gratify  you  to  know,  you  shall  hear.  Tour 
aunt,  then,  wore  a  full-dress  court  cap  without  the 
lappets,  in  which  was  a  wreath  of  white  flowers, 
and  blue  sheafs,  two  black  and  blue  flat  feathers 
(which  cost  her  half  a  guinea  a-piece,  but  that 
you  need  not  tell  of),  three  pearl  pins,  bought  for 
court,  and  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-rings,  the  cost  of 
them — ^no  matter  what;  less  than  diamonds,  how- 
ever. A  sapphire  blue  demi-taiton  with  a  satin 
stripe,  sack  and  petticoat  trimmed  with  a  broad 
black  lace;  crape  flounce,  &c. ;  leaves  made  of 
blue  ribbon,  and  trimmed  with  white  floss; 
wreaths  of  black  velvet  ribbon  spotted  with  steel 
beads,  which  are  much  in  fashion,  and  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  to  resemble  diamonds;  white 
ribbon  also,  in  the  Vandyke  style,  made  up  of  the 
trimming,  which  looked  very  elegant ;  a  tuJl  dress 
handkerchief,  and  a  bouquet  of  roses.  *Fnll 
gay,  I  think,  for  my  cnmL*  That  is  true,  Lucy, 
but  nobody  is  old  in  Europe.  I  was  seated  next 
the  duchess  of  Bedford,  who  had  a  scarlet  satin 
sack  and  coat,  with  a  cushion  full  of  diamonds, 
for  hair  she  has  none,  and  is  but  §evmty-^ix,  nei- 
ther. Well,  now  for  your  cousin ;  a  small,  white 
Leghorn  hat,  bound  with  pink  satin  ribbon;  a 
steel  buckle  and  band  which  turned  up  at  the 
side,  and  confined  a  large  pink  bow ;  large  bow 
of  the  same  kind  of  ribbon  behind ;  a  wreath  of 
full-blown  roses  round  the  crown,  and  another  of 
buds  and  roses  withinside  the  hat>  which,  being 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  hair,  brought  the  roses 
to  the  edge ;  you  see  it  clearly ;  one  red  and  black 
feather,  wiUi  two  white  ones,  completed  the  head- 
dress. A  gown  and  coat  of  Chamb^ri  gauie,  with 
a  red  satin  stripe  over  a  pink  waist,  and  coat 
flounced  with  crape,  trimmed  with  broad  point 
and  pink  ribbon;  wreaths  of  roses  across  the 
coat ;  gauze  sleeves  and  ruffles.  But  the  poor  girl 
was  so  sick  with  a  cold,  that  she  could  not  ez^oy 
herself,  and  we  retired  about  one  o'clock,  without 
waiting  supper,  by  which  you  have  lost  half  a 
sheet  of  paper,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  cannot  close 

without  describing  to  you  Lady  N and  her 

daughter.    She  is  as  large  as  Captain  G 's 

wife,  and  much  such  a  made  woman,  with  a  much 
fuller  face,  of  the  colour  and  complexion  of  Mrs. 
C ,  who  formerly  lived  with  your  uncle  Pal- 
mer, and  looks  as  if  porter  and  beef  stood  no 
chance  before  her ;  add  to  this,  that  it  is  covered 
with  large  red  pimples,  over  which,  to  help  the 
natural  redness,  a  coat  of  rouge  is  spread ;  and, 
to  assist  her  shape,  she  was  dressed  in  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  scarlet  ribbon.    Miss  N is  not 


so  large,  nor  quite  so  red,  but  has  a  very  anaJl 
eye,  with  the  most  impudent  face  you  can  possibly 
form  an  idea  of.  Joined  to  manners  so  masculine, 
that  I  was  obliged  frequently  to  recollect  that  line 
of  Dr.  Toung's, 

*  Believe  berdreee;  ibe'i  not  a  grenadier;* 

to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  not  mistaken." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
Extract  from  a  letter  to  a  female  friend,  written 

in  1809,  when  Mrs.  Adams  was  about  65  years  of 
age:— 

"  Ossian  says,  *  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely.'  Yfhen 
I  look  in  my  glass,  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  the 
stozy  related  of  a  very  celebrated  painter,  Zeuxis, 
who,  it  is  said,  died  of  laughing  at  a  comical  pic- 
ture he  had  made  of  an  old  woman.  K  our  glass 
flatters  us  in  youth,  it  tells  us  truths  in  age.  The 
cold  hand  of  death  has  frozen  up  some  of  the 
streams  of  our  early  friendships ;  the  congelation 
is  gaining  upon  our  vital  powers,  and  marking  us 
for  the  tomb.  *  May  we  so  number  our  days  as  to 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.' 

*  The  man  ii  yet  unborn,  who  duly  weighi  an  iiour.* 

**  When  my  family  was  young  around  me,  I  used 
to  find  more  leisure,  and  think  I  could  leave  it 
with  less  anxiety  than  I  can  now.  There  is  not 
any  occasion  for  detailing  the  whys  and  the  where- 
fores. It  is  said,  if  riches  increase,  those  increase 
that  eat  them ;  but  what  shall  we  say,  when  the 
eaters  increase  without  the  wealth  ?  You  know, 
my  dear  sister,  if  there  be  bread  enough,  and  to 
spare,  unless  a  prudent  attention  manage  that 
sufficiency,  the  fruits  of  diligence  will  be  scattered 
by  the  hand  of  dissipation.  No  man  ever  prosper- 
ed in  the  world  without  the  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  his  wife.  It  behoves  us,  who  are  parents 
or  grand-parents,  to  give  our  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters, when  their  education  devolves  upon  us, 
such  an  education  as  shall  qualify  them  for  the 
useful  and  domestic  duties  of  life,  that  they  should 
leam  the  proper  use  and  improvement  of  time, 
since  *  time  was  given  for  use,  not  waste.'  The 
finer  accomplishments,  such  as  music,  dancing, 
and  painting,  serve  to  set  off  and  embellish  the 
picture ;  but  the  groundwork  must  be  formed  of 
more  durable  colours. 

'*I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  requisite, 
that  every  American  wife  should  herself  know  how 
to  order  and  regulate  her  family ;  how  to  govern 
her  domestics,  and  train  up  her  children.  For 
this  purpose,  the  all-wise  Creator  made  woman  an 
help-meet  for  man ;  and  she  who  fails  in  these 
duties  does  not  answer  the  end  of  her  creation. 

*  Life*!  caret  are  eomforte ;  euch  by  Heaven  designed ; 
They  that  have  none  must  make  them,  or  be  wretehed. 
Carea  are  omploynienta;  and,  without  em|doy. 
The  aoul  ii  on  a  radc,  the  rack  of  rest.* 

I  have  frequently  said  to  my  friends,  when  they 
have  thought  me  overburdened  with  care,  I  would 
rather  have  too  much  than  too  little.  Life  stag^ 
nates  without  action.  I  could  never  bear  merely 
to  vegetate ; 

•  Waten  atagnate  when  they  cease  to  flow.* 
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ThtM  l«tters  h»,-n  mi 
utd  jvt  it  wM  only  the  eipreuiou  of  true  fseling 
which  Mrt.  A<Umt  klwtja  exhibited  in  her  duly 
conduct.  Ear  gnud-eoa,  Chules  F.  AduDB,  Qua 
Hcounts  for  the  etjie  nhieh  cfaaracteriiea  her  ooi^ 
reepondence : 

"In  her  nugbhonrbood,  there  were  not  tamoj 
kdnatagea  of  imtraction  to  be  fonud ;  uid  eTen 
in  Boetun,  the  amHll  metropoliB  nearest  at  hand, 
for  leaaona  &lre&dy  stated,  the  liat  of  MOompliah- 
ments  within  the  rsMh  of  females  we,  probably, 
TBTj  abort.  She  did  not  enjoy  an  opportonity  to 
acquire  eren  Baoh  aa  thsre  might  hare  been,  for 
the  delicate  state  of  her  health  forbade  the  idea 
of  Bending  her  away  from  home  to  obtain  them. 
In  a  letter,  written  in  1817,  the  year  before  her 
death,  speaking  of  her  own  deScienoiea,  she  says : 
'  My  Bftrly  edncation  did  not  partake  of  the  abnn- 
dknt  opportonities  which  the  present  days  offer, 
and  which  even  onr  common  coonti;  BohooU  now 
afford.  /  nevtr  wot  latt  to  any  ichooL  I  was  sl- 
waya  sick.  Female  edncation,  in  the  best  families, 
went  no  fiirther  than  writing  and  arithmetic ;  in 
•ome  few  and  rare  injtaoces,  nmeio  and  d*ncing.' 
Hence  ft  ia  not  nnreasonAble  to  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  guned  b;  her  was  rather  the  reenlt  «f 
the  society  into  which  she  was  thrown,  than  of 
kny  elaborate  InstmclJon. 

"  This  faot,  th&t  the  knthor  of  ths  letters  in  the 
present  Tolnme  nerer  went  to  any  school,  is  a  Tery 
important  one  to  a  proper  estimate  of  her  charac- 
ter. For,  whatever  may  be  the  dedsion  of  the 
long-rexed  qneation  between  the  adTantages  of 
pablic  and  those  of  private  edacatioD,  few  persons 
will  deny,  that  they  prodnce  marked  differenoes  in 
the  fomation  of  character.  Seelosion  from  com- 
panions of  the  same  age,  at  any  time  of  lifs*  Is 
calculated  to  develope  the  imaginative  fhcnlty,  at 
the  expense  of  the  judgment ;  but  eepeclally  in 
youth,  when  the  moet  durable  impreseions  are 
making.  The  ordinary  coneeqnence,  in  fnnales 
of  a  maditatlTe  tarn  of  mind,  ia  the  indulgence  of 
romantic  and  eiSLggerated  eentiDients  drawn  ftom 
books,  which,  if  Bubjeet«d  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  large  schaoi«,  are  worn  down  by  the  attritdon 
of  social  intercourse.  These  ideas,  formed  in 
solitude,  in  early  life,  often,  though  not  always, 
remuD  In  the  mind,  even  after  the  realities  of  the 
worid  surroond  thoee  who  hold  them,  and  oonn- 
taract  the  tendency  of  their  conclueions.  They 
are  constantly  visible  in  the  letters  of  these  vol- 
umes, even  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  trials. 
They  form-  what  may  be  considered  the  romantic 
torn  of  the  author's  mind ;  but,  in  her  case,  they 
were  so  far  modified  by  a  great  admiitare  of  reli- 
gious principle  and  by  natural  good  sense,  as  to 
be  of  eminent  serrice  in  sustaining  her  through 
the  painful  ^toations  in  which  she  was  placed, 
instead  of  nnreing  that  species  of  uckly  senri- 
bili^,  irtiich  too  freqaeoUy,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, impure,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  power 
of  practical  nsefOlness." 

Many  women  fill  important  stations  with  the 
most  splendid  display  of  virtues  j  but  few  are 
eqnally  great  in  reKrement ;  there  they  want  the 
'  I  thousand  eyes,  and  the 
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of  homage  and  flatteiy.  This  is  hu- 
in  its  common  form;  and  thongh  f^ 
is  often  beautifully  displayed  in  retire- 
ment, yet  to  change  high  station  for  a  quiet  home 
is  a  trial  few  women  would  liave  borne  with  such 
sweet  serenity  as  did  Urs.  Adams.  She  waa,  in 
retirement  at  Quinoy,  the  same  dignified,  sensible, 
and  happy  woman,  aa  when  at  the  oapitol,  anr- 
roonded  by  faahion,  wit,  and  intellect.  This  aere- 
ni^r  arose  tram  a  settled  and  perfect,  but  philoao- 
phioal  and  Christian  contentment,  which  great 
minds  only  can  fbel.  Such  purity  and  elevation 
of  soul  prcssrve  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
keep  them  vigorous  even  in  old  age.  Thus  lived 
this  genuine  daughter  of  America,  leaving  at  her 
peaceful  death,  a  rich  legacy  of  the  loftiest  vir- 
tues, made  maulfeet  by  her  example,  as  the  inhe- 
of  her  beloved  country. 


ADAMS,    HANNAH, 

American  writer,  was  bom  in 
Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1T6&.  Her  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer  in  tbat  place,  rather  better 
educated  than  persona  of  bis  class  usually  were 
at  tiiat  time ;  and  his  daughter,  who  was  a  very 
delicate  child,  profited  by  his  fondness  for  books. 
So  great  was  her  love  for  reading  and  study,  that 
when  very  young  she  had  committed  to  memory 
nearly  all  of  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Young,  and 
several  other  poets. 

When  she  was  about  seventeen  her  father  failed 
in  bosinesa,  and  Miss  Adams  was  obliged  to  exert 
herself  for  her  own  maintenance.  This  she  did  at 
first  by  making  laoe,  a  very  profitable  employment 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  as  very  little  lace 
vras  then  imported.  But  after  the  termination  of 
the  oonfliot  she  was  obliged  to  resort  to  some  other 
means  of  support ;  and  having  acquired  from  the 
students  who  had  boarded  with  her  father,  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Latin  and  Qreek,  she  under- 
took to  prepare  young  men  for  college ;  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  her  reputation  was  spread 
throughout  the  etate. 

Her  first  work,  entitled,  "  The  View  of  Reli- 
fpons,"  which  she  commenced  when  she  was  about 
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thirty,  is  a  history  of  the  different  sects  in  reli- 
gion. It  caused  her  so  much  hard  study  and  dose 
reflection,  that  she  was  attacked  before  the  close 
of  her  labours  by  a  seyere  fit  of  illness,  and 
threatened  with  derangement.  Her  next  work  was 
a  carefully  written  "  History  of  New  England ;" 
and  her  third  was  on  <*  The  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion."  Though  all  these  works  showed 
great  candour  and  liberalify  of  mind  and  profound 
research,  and  though  they  were  popular,  yet  they 
brought  her  but  little  besides  &me ;  which,  how- 
CTer,  had  extended  to  Europe,  and  she  reckoned 
among  her  correspondents  many  of  the  learned 
men  of  all  countries.  Among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated abb^  Gregoire,  who  was  then  struggling  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  France.  He  sent 
Miss  Adams  several  volumes,  which  she  acknow- 
ledged were  of  much  use  to  her  in  preparing  her 
own  work,  a  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  now  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  productions. 
Still,  as  far  as  pecuniary  matters  went,  she  was 
singularly  unsuccessful,  probably  from  her  want 
of  knowledge  of  business,  and  ignorance  in  worldly 
matters ;  and,  to  relieve  her  from  her  embarrass- 
ments, three  wealthy  gentlemen  of  Boston,  with 
great  liberality,  settled  an  annuity  upon  her,  of 
which  she  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance  till  the 
whole  affair  was  completed. 

The  latter  part  of  her  life  passed  in  Boston,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  by  whom 
she  was  warmly  cherished  and  esteemed  for  the 
singular  excellence,  purity,  and  simplicity  of  her 
character.  She  died,  November  15th,  1882,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Au- 
burn ;  the  first  one  whose  body  was  placed  in  that 
cemetery.  Through  life,  the  gentleness  of  her  man- 
ners, and  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  were  child- 
like ;  she  trusted  all  her  cares  to  the  control  of  her 
heavenly  Father ;  and  she  did  not  trust  in  vain. 

ADORNI,    CATHARINE   FIESCHI, 

A  GvKOSSv  lady,  married  a  dissipated  young 
man,  Julian  Adomi,  whom,  by  her  modest  and 
virtuous  conduct,  she  reclaimed.  After  his  death 
she  retired  to  Geneva,  where  she  devoted  herself 
to  acts  of  piety  and  benevolence.  She  wrote  se- 
veral works  on  divinity ;  and  died  in  1610,  aged 
sixty-three. 

ADRICHOMIA,   CORNELIA, 

A  DESCENDAiTT  of  the  uoblc  family  of  Adrictem, 
and  a  nun  in  Holland  of  the  St.  Augustine  order, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  published  a 
poetical  version  of  the  psalms,  with  several  other 
religious  poems.  Her  excellent  understanding  and 
erudition  are  commended  by  writers  of  her  own 
time.  She  composed  for  herself  the  following 
epitaph : 

Corpui  homo,  aQimam  taperii  Cornelia  maiido ; 
Palve  nilerta  caro  vennibiu  esca  datur. 
Non  ac  lacryroaB,  non  lingulius,  iristeaqae  qaerelas, 
Bed  Christo  oblatus  nunc  precor  umbra  precea. 

AGNESI,  MARIA  GAETANA, 

A  HATiVE  of  Milan,  bom  March  16th,  1718, 
gave  early  indications  of  extraordinary  abilities. 


devoted  herself  to  the  abstract  sciences,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  supported  a  hundred  and 
ninety-one  theses,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished. She  attained  such  consummate  skill  in 
mathematics,  that  the  x>opG  allowed  her  to  suc- 
ceed her  father  as  professor  at  Bologna.  Her 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  languages  was 
also  extensive.  She  died  in  1799,  at  Milan,  where 
several  years  before  she  had  taken  the  veiL  Her 
great  work  is  **  Analytical  Institutions,"  and  has 
been  translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Colson,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  able  mathemati- 
cian considered  «  The  Analytical  Institutions"  of 
Agnesi  such  an  excellent  work,  that  he  studied 
Italian  in  order  to  translate  it  into  English.  At 
his  death  he  left  the  manuscript  ready  for  publi- 
cation. The  commentators  of  Newton  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  mathematical  works,  while  they 
were  in  manuscript.  In  1801,  the  works  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  at  the  expense  of  Baron 
Maseres,  to  do  honour  to  her  memory,  and  also  to 
prove  that  women  have  minds  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  most  abstruse  studies.  Her  eulogy 
was  pronounced  in  Italian  by  Fris6,  and  translated 
into  French  by  Boulard.  In  her  genius  she  re- 
sembled Mrs.  SomerviUe. 

AGREDA,   MARIE  J)\ 

SupvBiOR  of  a  convent  at  Agreda,  in  Spain, 
founded  by  her  parents,  wrote  a  fanatical  book  on 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  she  said  had 
been  revealed  to  her  from  heaven.  A  translation 
of  this  extravagant  book,  which  was  prohibited  at 
Rome,  was  published  at  Brussels  in  1717.  Not- 
withstanding the  absurdities  of  this  work,  it  was 
deemed  so  fascinating  and  dangerous  by  the  theo- 
logicaL  faculty  at  Paris,  that  it  was  thought  proper 
to  censure  it.  A  violent  opposition  was  made  to 
the  censure  by  some  of  the  doctiors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  which,  on  this  important  occasion,  were 
dirided  into  two  fierce  parties,  to  one  of  whom  the 
name  of  Agredians  was  given,  which  they  long 
retained.  One  of  the  propositions  of  this  singular 
work  was — '*  That  God  gave  to  the  holy  virgin  all 
that  he  would,  and  would  give  her  fdl  that  he 
could,  and  could  give  her  all  that  was  not  of  the 
essence  of  God." 

Marie  d*  Agreda  died  in  1665,  aged  sixty-three. 
Great  efforts  were  made  at  Rome  to  procure  her 
canonization,  but  without  effect. 

AGOSTINA,  THE  MAID  OF  SARAGOSSA. 

Spaik  can  boast  of  having  produced  heroines 
from  the  earliest  records  of  history.  The  glorious 
memory  of  the  women  of  Saguntum  and  Numan- 
tia,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Maria 
Pacheco,  widow  of  the  celebrated  Padilla,  may  be 
paralleled  in  our  days  by  the  fame  of  Agostina  of 
Saragossa. 

This  illustrious  maiden  exposed  her  life  for  her 
king  and  country  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa in  1808.  General  Le  Fevre  had  been  des- 
patched in  the  June  of  that  year  to  reduce  Sara- 
gossa, where  the  royal  standard  of  the  Bourbons 
had  been  unfurled.  This  city  was  not  fortified ; 
it  was  surrounded  by  an  ill-constmcted  wall,  twelve 
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fe«t  high  b;  three  broad,  intaraeetad  b;  houscB ; 
llieu  houBes,  the  neighbouring  churches  and  cod- 
Tenta,  were  in  ao  dilapidated  a  state,  tliat  from  the 
roof  to  the  foundation  were  to  be  seen  in  each  im- 
neoee  breaches ;  apertures  began  by  tjme  and  in- 
ereaaed  b;  neglect.  A  large  hill,  called  II  Torero, 
oommaoded  the  town  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
uid  offered  a  utuation  for  most  destructive  bom- 
bardment. Among  the  sizt;  thousand  inhabitanta 
dtere  were  bat  two  handred  and  twentj  regular 
troops,  and  the  arUllery  consisted  of  ten  old 
oannon* 

The  French  began  the  siege  in  a  rather  slothful 
^\t;  the;  deemed  much  exertion  unnecessary  j 
Saragossa,  the;  said,  was  onlj  inhabited  b;  monks 
and  eowarda.  But  their  opinions  and  their  efforts 
were  destined  to  an  entire  rerolution.  Verj  sel- 
dom in  the  annals  of  war  has  greater  heroism, 
greater  brsverj,  greater  horror  and  misery  been 
concentrated,  than  during  the  two  months  that 
these  desperate  patriots  repelled  their  invaden. 
No  aacrificee  were  too  great  to  be  offered,  no  ei- 
tremitiea  too  oppresaiTe  to  be  endored  b;  the 
besieged ;  but,  aa  it  often  oocurs  among  the  no- 
blest l)odieB  of  men,  that  one  sordid  sool  ma;  be 
found  open  to  the  far-reaching  band  of  oomiption, 
each  a  wretch  happened  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
powder-magaiine  at  SaragoBxa.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  French  gold,  he  flred  the  magaiine  on  the 
ni|^t  of  the  2d  of  Jane.  To  describe  the  borrors 
that  ensued  would  be  impossible.  The  French,  to 
whom  the  noise  of  the  explosion  hod  been  a  signal, 
advanced  tiirar  troops  to  the  gates.  The  popula- 
tion, shocked,  amsied,  bardl;  knowing  what  bad 
occorred,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  canse,  bewil- 
dered by  conflagrstioD,  ruina,  and  the  noise  of  the 
enemy's  arUllery  unexpectedly  thundering  in  their 
ears,  were  paralyzed,  powerless;  the  overthrow, 
the  alangbter  of  those  who  stood  at  the  ramparts, 
seemed  more  like  a  maasacre  than  a  battle ;  in  a 
short  time  the  trenches  presented  nothing  but  a 
htap  of  dead  bodies.  There  was  no  longer  a  com- 
batant to  be  seen ;  nobody  felt  the  coarage  to 
staod  to  the  defence. 
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At  LUs  de«perale  momen 
issued  trnm  the  church  of  Noatra  Donna  del  Pillaa, 
habited  in  white  raiment,  a  cross  suspended  fVom 
her  neck,  her  dark  hur  disherelled.  and  her  eyea 
sparkling  with  anpematural  lustre  I  She  trarersed 
the  oity  with  a  bold  and  firm  step ;  she  pasaed  to 
the  ramparta,  to  the  Tny  apot  where  the  enemy 
waa  pouring  on  to  the  aasanlt ;  she  mounted  to 
the  breach,  seised  a  lighted  match  from  the  band 
of  a  dying  engineer,  and  fired  the  piece  of  artil- 
lery he  had  failed  to  manage ;  than  kisaing  ber 
oross,  she  cried  with  the  accent  of  inspiration  — 
"  Death  or  victory  '."  and  reloaded  her  cannon. 
Such  a  or;,  such  a  vision,  oould  not  fail  of  calling 
up  enlhuMaam ;  it  seemed  that  heaven  bad  brought 
aid  to  the  Just  cause ;  her  cry  was  answered  — 
"LongUve  AgosUnal" 

"Forward,  forward,  we  wiB  oonqaer!"  re- 
Bounded  on  every  side.  Nerved  b;  euch  emotions, 
the  force  of  every  man  was  doubled,  and  the 
French  were  repulsed  on  all  sides. 

Qeneral  Lefevre.  mortified  at  this  nnezpected 
result,  determined  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine, 
•a  well  as  to  distress  it  by  bombardment  trota  H 
Torero.  The  horrors  that  followed  his  measures 
would  be  too  painful  to  detail,  but  thay  afforded 
Agostina  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  intre- 
pidity. She  threw  herself  in  the  moat  periloui 
positions,  to  rescne  the  Unhapp;  beings  wounded 
by  the  bomtie  or  b;  the  falling  of  timbers.  She 
went  from  bouse  to  bouse,  visiting  the  wounded, 
binding  up  their  hurts,  or  supplying  aid  to  the 
sick  and  starring.  The  French,  b;  their  indoml 
table  peraeveraDoe,  had,  from  step  to  step,  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  nearly  half  the  city. 
Lefevre  thought  his  hour  of  triumph  had  now  cer- 
tainly arrived — he  sent  to  the  commandant,  Pala- 
fox,  to  demand  a  capitulation.  Falafoi  received 
this  in  public ;  he  turned  to  Agostina,  who  stood 
near  him,  completely  armed  —  "What  shall  I  an> 

The  girl  indignantl;  replied,  "Wartotheknifel" 
Her  eiclamatiDn  was  echoed  h;  the  populace, 
and  Palsfoi  made  her  words  his  reply  to  Lefevre. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  war  tiai  ever  been  re- 
corded, to  resemble  the  oonsequence  of  this  refu- 
sal to  capitulate.  One  row  of  houses  in  a  street 
would  be  occupied  by  the  Spaniah,  the  opposile 
row  by  the  French.  A  continual  tempest  of  balls 
passed  through  the  air ;  the  town  was  a  volcano ; 
the  moat  revolting  butchery  was  carried  on  for 
eleven  daya  and  eleven  nights.  Every  atreet, 
every  houae,  waa  disputed  with  musket  and 
poignard.  Agostina  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  every- 
where taking  the  most  active  part  The  French 
were  gradually  driven  back ;  and  the  dawn  of  the 
17th  of  August,  saw  them  relinquish  this  long- 
disputed  prey,  and  take  the  road  to  Pampelona. 
The  triumph  of  the  patriots  —  their  jo;,  was  un- 
speakable. Falafox  rendered  due  honours  to  the 
brave  men  who  had  perished,  and  endeavoured  to 
remunerate  the  few  intrepid  warriors  who  sur- 
vived— among  them  was  Agostina.  But  what 
coold  be  offered  commensurate  with  the  eervices 
of  one  wlio  had  saved  the  dty  ?  Palnfox  told  her 
to  select  what  bononrs  she  pleased  —  an;  llung 
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would  be  granted  her.  She  modestly  answered 
that,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  rank 
of  engineer,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  arms  of  Saragossa.  The  rest  of  her  life  was 
passed  in  honourable  poverty,  until  the  year  1826, 
when  she  died, 

**  By  all  ber  country*B  wiihe*  blest  !** 

AGUILAR,   GRACE, 

Was  bom  at  Hackney,  England,  June,  1816. 
Her  father  was  Emanuel  Aguilar,  a  merchant  de- 
scended from  the  Jews  of  Spain.  Grace  was  the 
eldest  child ;  and  her  delicate  health,  during  in- 
fancy and  early  youth,  was  a  source  of  great  soli- 
citude to  her  parents.  She  was  educated  almost 
entirely  at  home,  her  mother  being  her  instructor 
till  she  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  her 
father  commenced  a  regular  course  of  reading  to 
her,  while  she  was  employed  in  drawing  or  needle- 
work. At  the  age  of  seven  she  began  keeping  a 
regular  journal ;  when  she  was  about  fifteen  she 
wrote  her  first  poetry ;  but  she  never  permitted 
herself  the  pleasure  of  original  composition  until 
all  her  duties  and  her  studies  were  performed. 

Grace  Aguilar  was  extremely  fond  of  music; 
she  had  been  taught  the  piano  from  infancy ;  and, 
in  1831,  commenced  the  harp.  She  sang  plea- 
singly, preferred  English  tongs,  invariably  select- 
ing them  for  the  beauty  6r  sentiment  of  the  words. 
She  was  also  passionately  fond  of  dancing ;  and 
her  cheerful,  lively  manners,  in  the  society  of  her 
young  friends,  would  scarcely  have  led  any  to 
imagine  how  deeply  she  felt  and  pondered  the 
serious  and  solemn  subjects  which  afterwards 
formed  the  labour  of  her  life.  She  enjoyed  all 
that  was  innocent ;  but  the  sacred  feeling  of  duty 
always  regulated  her  conduct  Her  mother  once 
expressed  the  wish  that  Grace  would  not  waltz ; 
and  no  solicitation  could  afterwards  tempt  her. 
Her  mother  also  required  her  to  read  sermons, 
and  study  religion  and  the  Bible  regularly ;  this 
was  done  by  Grace  cheerfully,  at  first  as  a  task, 
but  finally  with  much  deUght;  for  evidence  of 
which  we  will  quote  her  own  words  in  one  of  her 
works,  **  Women  of  Israel." 

**  This  (reading  the  Bible  and  studying  religion) 
formed  into  a  habit,  and  persevered  in  for  life, 
would  in  time,  and  without  labour  or  weariness, 
give  the  comfort  and  the  knowledge  that  we  seek ; 
each  year  would  become  brighter  and  more  blest ; 
each  year  we  should  discover  something  we  knew 
not  before ;  and,  in  the  valley  of  t)ie  shadow  of 
death,  feel  to  our  heart's  core  that  the  Lord  our 
God  is  Truth." 

The  first  published  work  of  Miss  Aguilar  was 
«  The  Magic  Wreath,"  a  little  poetical  work.  Soon 
afterwards,  <*Home  Influences"  appeared;  and 
then,  the  "  Women  of  Israel."  All  of  these 
works  are  highly  creditable  to  the  literary  taste 
and  talents  of  the  writer ;  and  they  have  a  value 
beyond  what  the  highest  genius  could  give — the 
stamp  of  truth,  piety,  and  love,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  good  to  her  fellow-beings.  The  death 
of  her  father,  and  the  cares  she  took  on  herself  in 
comforting  her  mother,  and  sustaining  the  exer- 
tions of  her  brothers,  undermined,  by  degrees,  her 


delicate  constitution.  She  went  abroad  for  her 
health,  and  died  in  Frankfort,  in  1847.  She  was 
buried  there  in  the  cemetery,  one  side  of  which  is 
set  apart  for  the  Jews,  the  people  of  her  faith. 
The  stone  which  marks  the  spot  bears  upon  it  a 
butterfly  and  five  stars,  emblematic  of  the  soul  in 
heaven;  and  beneath  appears  the  inscription  — 
<*  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her 
own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

Her  works  do  indeed  praise  her.  She  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  and  was  never  at  lei- 
sure to  pursue  literature  as  her  genius  would  have 
prompted,  had  not  her  spirit  been  so  thoroughly 
sulyected  to  her  womanly  duties.  She  seems  al- 
ways to  have  striven  to  make  her  life  useful.  She 
shows  this  in  writing  chiefly  for  her  own  sex ;  and 
her  pi^ductions  will  now  be  stamped  with  the 
value  which  her  lovely  character,  perfected  and 
crowned  by  a  happy  death,  imparts.  She  could 
not  speak  for  some  time  before  her  decease ;  but 
having  learned  to  use  her  fingers,  in  the  manner 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  the  last  time  they 
moved,  it  was  to  spell  upon  them  feebly — "  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

Since  her  decease,  a  work  which  she  left  in 

manuscript  has  been  published,  entitied  "  Woman's 

Friendship."     The  following  poem  is  from  her 

'<*  Magic  WreaUi."    Its  subject  will  be  found  in 

the  biography  of  Ingeborge. 

*•  He  clasp'd  that  slight  and  faded  form. 

Unto  a  heart  that  bled; 
The  monarch's  tears  fell  thick  and  warm 

Upon  that  drooping  bead. 
Her  long  fair  hair,  long  as  a  veil 

Of  fiiint  and  shadowy  gold, 
Around  a  fkcf ,  which  a  wild  tale 

Of  bitter  anguish  told. 
*Oh  I  what  avail  my  crown  and  state 

When  thou  art  firom  me  flown  I 
Thy  Philip's  heart  is  desolate. 

My  beautiftil,  my  own  ! 
I  cannot,  cannot  bid  thee  go; 

My  curse  on  Gregor)'*s  head ! 
I  will  proclaim  him  as  my  foe. 

Though  princes  strilce  me  dead.* 

** '  My  liege,  my  husband,  heed  me  not. 

But  peace  to  Prance  restore. 
Oh!  be  this  broken  heart  forgot. 

And  thou*  —  she  could  no  more, 
8he  rais'd  her  head,  that  soft  blue  eye 

Could  scarce  the  monarch  meet ; 
She  grasped  his  robe  —  with  one  low  sigh 

Bunk  fViinting  at  his  feet. 
And  on  that  pale  and  beauteous  fiice 

Th'  imperial  Philip  gaz'd ; 
Then  to  a  wild  and  strained  embrace 

That  deathlike  form  he  rais'd. 
One  kiss,  impassioned,  on  her  brow — 

Ah!  'twill  not  break  that  sleep; 
And  he  to  whom  e'en  princes  bow 

Now  turn'd  aside  to  weep. 
Oh !  'twas  of  power  a  cniel  stroke 

Such  loving  hearts  to  sever; 
Ere  Agnes  fbom  that  long  trance  woke. 

They  parted  —  and  forever." 

AIGUILLON,   DUCHESS  D', 

NiECB  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  was  the 
first  lady  of  high  rank  whose  house  was  opened  to 
all  men  of  letters.  There  men  of  talent  were  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  greatest  noblemen  of  the 
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court  Th«M  usemblies  h»d  much  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  Frenoh.  The  dnohees  wu  » 
ironuun  of  intelligence,  piety,  and  the  greatest 
generottty.  After  the  death  of  Rioheliea,  under 
the  direction  of  the  deyont  Vincent  de  Panl,  she 
united  in  all  benerolent  works.  She  endowed 
hospitals,  bought  slaYCS  to  set  them  free,  liberated 
prisoners,  and  maintained  missionaries  in  France 
and  distant  countries.    She  died  in  1676. 

AIKIN,   LUCY, 

Ah  English  writer,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Dr.  Aikin,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Like 
her  father  and  aunt,  she  deroted  herself  to  litera- 
ture. Her  principal  works  are,  **  Epistles  on  the 
Character  of  Women,"  '*JuTenile  Correspond- 
ence," *'The  Life  of  Zuinglius,  the  Reformer," 
and  a  *<  History  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
She  liTcd  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Her  <*  Me- 
moir" of  her  father,  Dr.  John  Aikin,  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  of  filial  affection.  She  was  enabled,  by  the 
careful  education  he  had  given  her,  to  exgoy  the 
pleasures  of  mental  intercourse  with  him;  and 
how  well  she  repaid  his  care,  this  monument  she 
has  constructed  to  the  memory  of  his  genius  and 
goodness  is  a  touching  and  enduring  proof.  At 
the  dose  of  the  Memoir,  she  describes  the  feeble- 
ness which  oppressed  his  body,  while  yet  his  mind 
could  enjoy,  in  a  degree,  the  pleasures  of  intellect; 
and  in  such  a  way  as  necessarily  made  him  entirely 
dependent  on  female  care  and  society. 

Thus  it  invariably  is  at  the  close  of  man's  life, 
as  well  as  at  its  beginning,  that  he  must  rely  for 
his  ei^joyment,  comfort,  life  even,  on  the  love,  the 
care,  and  the  sympathy  of  woman.  The  more 
faithfully  he  cherishes  his  wife,  and  educates  his 
daughters,  the  happier  and  better  will  he  be 
through  life,  and  at  his  dying  hour. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  to  which  we  al- 
luded:— 

"  That  life  may  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
power  of  usefulness,  is  one  of  the  most  natural, 
and  apparently  of  the  most  reasonable  wishes  man 
can  form  for  the  future ; — ^it  was  almost  the  only 
one  which  my  father  expressed  or  indulged,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  every  reader  will  be  affected  with 
some  emotions  of  sympathetic  regret  on  learning 
that  it  was  in  his  case  lamentably  disappointed. 
To  those  whose  daily  and  hourly  happiness  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  activity  and  ei^oyment  diffused 
over  his  domestic  circle  by  bis  talents  and  virtues, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  this  mental  light  was  a 
privation  afflictive  and  humiliating  beyond  expres- 
sion. But  in  all  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life, 
however  severe,  enough  of  alleviation  is  blended 
to  show  from  what  quarter  they  proceed;  and 
there  were  still  circumstances  which  called  for 
grateful  acknowledgtnent.  The  naturally  sweet 
and  affectionate  disposition  of  my  dear  father ;  his 
strictly  temperate  and  siihple  habits  of  living,  and 
the  mastery  over  his  passions  which  he  had  so 
constantly  exercised,  were  all  highly  favourable 
circumstances;  and  their  influence  long  and 
powerfully  counteracted  the  irritability  of  disease, 
and  caused  many  instructive,  and  many  soothing 


and  tender  impresnons  to  mingle  with  the  anziotiet 
and  fatigues  of  our  long  and  melancholy  attend- 
ance. 

**  His  literary  tastes  were  another  invaluable 
source  of  comfort ;  long  after  he  was  incapacitated 
from  reading  himself,  he  would  listen  with  sa- 
tisfaction during  masy  hours  in  the  day  to  the 
reading  of  others ;  poetry,  in  particular,  exercised 
a  kind  of  spell  over  him ;  Virgil  and  Horace  he 
heard  with  delight  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  English  poets,  occasionally,  to  the  very  last. 
The  love  of  children,  which  had  always  been  an 
amiable  feature  in  his  character,  likewise  re- 
mained ;  and  the  sight  of  his  young  grand-children 
sporting  around  him,  and  courting  his  attention 
by  their  affectionate  caresses,  had  often  the  happy 
effect  of  rousing  him  from  a  state  of  melancholy 
languor,  and  carrying  at  least  a  transient  emotion 
of  pleasure  to  his  heart." 

The  writings  of  Miss  Aikin  are  attractive  from 
the  quiet,  good  sense,  refined  taste,  and  kind  spirit 
always  exhibited.  Her  last  work,  "  The  Life  of 
Addison,"  was  somewhat  severely  criticised  in  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  dates,  and  some  other 
matters,  of  minor  importance  when  compared  with 
the  value  of  this  contribution  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Addison  was  never  before  set  in 
so  favourable  a  light ;  and  Miss  Aikin  deserves  to 
have  her  memory  revered  by  all  who  love  to  see 
the  works  which  genius  has  left  made  themes  of 
affectionate  study,  by  one  who  could  sympathize 
with  the  literary  tastes,  and  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  author. 

AISSE,   DEMQIS, 

Was  bom  in  Circassia,  1689,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  count  de  Ferriol,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  when  a  child  of  four  years,  for 
1500  livres.  The  seller  declared  her  to  be  a  Cir- 
cassian princess.  She  was  of  great  beauty.  The 
count  took  her  with  him  to  France,  and  had  her 
taught  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  day.  She 
sacrificed  her  innocence  to  her  benefactor,  but  she 
resisted  the  splendid  offers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Of  her  numerous  suitors  she  favoured  only  the 
chevalier  Aidy,  who  had  taken  the  vows  at  Malta. 
Aidy  wished  to  obtain  a  release  from  them,  but 
his  mistress  herself  opposed  the  attempt.  The 
fruit  of  this  love  was  a  daughter,  bom  in  England. 
Ai884  became  afterwards  a  prey  to  the  bitterest 
remorse ;  she  tried  in  vain  to  resist  her  passion, 
and  sank  under  the  struggle  between  her  love  and 
her  conscience.  She  died  1727,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  Her  letters  were  published,  first 
with  notes  by  Voltaire,  and  afterwards,  in  1806, 
with  the  letters  of  Mesdames  de  Villars,  Lafayette, 
and  de  Tencin.  They  are  written  in  a  pleasant, 
fluent  strain,  and  contain  many  anecdotes  of  the 
prominent  persons  of  her  time. 

AIROLA,   ANGELICA  VERONICA, 

A  Geonsss  lady  of  high  rank,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  She  learned  the  art  of 
painting  from  Dominico  Fiasella ;  after  which  she 
executed  some  good  pictures  on  religious  subjectp, 
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most  of  them  for  the  chnrohee  and  oonvents  of  her 
BlatiYe  city.  At  the  close  of  her  life  she  became 
a  nnn  of  the  order  of  St.  Bartholomew  deUa  Oli- 
▼ella,  at  Genoa. 

ALACOQUE,    MARIE, 

A  HJTK  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  at  Parai- 
le-monial,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  serenteenth  century, 
was  celebrated  for  her  sanctity  throughout  all 
France.  She,  in  coi\junction  with  Claude  de  la 
Colombi^re,  a  famous  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the 
duchess  of  York,  wife  of  James,  afterwards  James 
II.  cf  England,  gave  a  form  to  the  celebration  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  composed 
an  office  for  the  occasion.  The  renowned  defender 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  John  Joseph  Languet, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Sens,  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  this  holy  fanatic,  and  published,  in  1729, 
a  circumstantial  account  of  her  life.  She  imagined 
that  Christ  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  and  de- 
manded her  heart,  which,  when  she  gave  him,  he 
returned  enclosed  in  his  own,  saying,  "Hence- 
forth thou  shalt  be  the  beloved  of  my  heart." 
With  such  wild  imaginings  the  book  of  the  visions 
of  Marie  Alacoque  is  filled,  but  at  the  time  they 
were  written  they  had  an  astonishing  effect.  In 
1674,  she  declared  that  her  divine  bridegroom  had 
showed  to  her  his  heart,  and  told  her  that  he  was 
determined,  in  these  last  days,  to  pour  out  all  the 
treasures  of  his  love  on  those  faithful  souls  who 
would  devote  themselves  to  an  especial  adoration 
of  it ;  and  commanded  her  to  acquaint  father  la 
Colombi^re,  his  servant,  that  he  should  institute  a 
yearly  festival  to  his  heart,  and  promise,  to  such 
as  should  dedicate  themselves  to  it,  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  Jesuits  immediately  complied  with 
this  celestial  mandate,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  fraternities  were  formed,  and  passion- 
masses,  and  nine-day  devotions,  were  instituted 
to  the  honour  of  the  heart  of  Jesus.  In  all  Spain 
there  was  not  a  nun  who  had  not  a  present  from 
the  Jesuits  of  a  heart,  cut  out  of  red  cloth,  to  be 
worn  next  the  skin.  The  display  of  a  burning 
seal  for  making  proselytes  was  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  true  worshipper  of 
the  heart.  , 

ALBANY,   or  ALBANI,   LOUISA, 

CouNTSss  of,  daughter  of  prince  Stolberg-Gedem, 
in  Germany,  was  bom  in  1758,  and  married  in 
1772  to  Charles  James  Edward,  called  the  young 
Pretender,  grandson  of  James  IL  They  resided 
at  Rome,  and  had  a  little  court,  by  which  they 
were  addressed  as  king  and  queen.  In  1780, 
Louisa  left  her  husband,  who  was  much  older  than 
herself,  and  with  whom  she  did  not  agree,  and 
retired  to  a  convent  She  afterwards  went  to 
France ;  but  on  her  husband's  death  in  1788,  she 
returned  to  Italy,  and  settled  in  Florence.  She 
was  then  privately  married  to  count  Victor  Alfieri, 
the  Italian  poet,  who  died  at  her  house  in  1808. 
She,  however,  still  went  by  the  name  of  countess 
of  Albany,  widow  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  fond  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  her  house  was  the  resort  of  all 


distinguished  persons  in  Florence.   She  died  there 
January  29th,  1824,  aged  seventy-two. 

Her  name  and  her  misfortunes  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  the  i^orks  and  the  autobio- 
graphy of  Alfieri.  This  famous  poet  called  her 
mia  donna,  and  coniessed  that  to  her  he  owed  his 
inspiration.  Without  the  friendship  of  the  countess 
of  Albany,  he  has  said  that  he  never  should  have 
achieved  anything  excellent :  '*  Seiua  laqueUa  mom 
aurei  mai/atta  nulla  di  buono.**  The  sketch  of  his 
first  meeting  with  her  is  full  of  sentiment  and 
genuine  poetry.  Their  love  for  each  other  was 
true,  delicate  and  faithftil;  and  their  ashes  now 
repose  under  a  common  monument,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  between  the  tombs 
of  Maohiavelli  and  Michael  Angelo. 

ALBEBYHL, 

Barohsss  d',  a  Swedish  writer,  authoress  of 
Gefion,  an  epic  poem,  published  at  Upsala,  in 
1814,  has  been  called  the  Swedish  S^vign^,  from 
the  elegance  of  her  epistolary  style. 

ALBEMARLE,  ANNE  CLARGES, 

Bdchbss  of,  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith ; 
who  gave  her  an  education  suitable  to  the  employ- 
ment she  was  bred  to,  which  was  that  of  a  milli- 
ner. As  the  manners  are  generally  formed  early 
in  life,  she  retained  something  of  the  smith's 
daughter,  even  at  her  highest  elevation.  She  was 
first  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  gen- 
eral Monk.  He  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  under- 
standing, that  he  often  consulted  her  in  the 
greatest  emergencies.  As  she  was  a  thorough 
royalist,  it  is  probable  she  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  recommended  several  of  the 
privy-councillors  in  the  list  which  the  general  pre- 
sented to  the  king  soon  after  his  landing.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  she  carried  on  a  very 
lucrative  trade  in  selling  offices,  which  were  gen- 
erally filled  by  such  as  gave  her  most  money.  She 
was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Lord  Clarendon ;  and 
had  so  great  an  influence  over  her  husband,  as  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  assist  in  the  ruin  of  that  great 
man,  though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends.  In- 
deed, the  general  was  afraid  to  offend  her,  as  her 
anger  knew  no  bounds.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  intrepid  commander,  who  was  never 
afraid  of  bullets,  was  often  terrified  by  the  fWy 
of  his  wife. 

ALBRET,   CHARLOTTE   D', 

Due  BBSS  de  Valentinois,  sister  of  John  D'Albret, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  wife  of  Ciesar  Borgia,  son 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  whose  misfortunes  she 
shared,  without  reproaching  him  for  his  vices, 
was  pious,  sensible,  and  witty,  and  had  much  ge- 
nius for  poetry.     She  died  in  1614. 

ALBRET,   JEANNE   D*, 

Daughter  of  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  his  wife,  the  illustrious  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
sister  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  ranks  high  among 
women  distinguished  for  their  great  qualities.  In 
1500,  when  Jeanne  was  only  eleven,  she  was  mar- 
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lied,  against  lier  own  and  her  parents'  wiBhes,  to 
the  duke  of  Cleves,  by  her  uncle  Francis,  who 
fieared  lest  her  father  should  giye  her  in  marriage 
to  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles 
V.  The  naptlals  were  nerer  completed,  and  were 
soon  declared  null  and  Toid  by  the  pope,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  king  of  Navarre. 

In  October,  1648,  Jeanne  was  again  married,  at 
Monlins,  to  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Yen- 
dome,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  who  died  in 
their  infancy.  Her  third  son,  afterwards  Henry 
lY.  of  France,  was  bom  at  Pau,  in  Navarre,  De- 
cember 15th,  1668.  The  king  of  Navarre,  from 
some  whimsical  ideas  respecting  the  future  char- 
acter of  the  child,  had  promised  his  daughter  to 
show  her  his  will,  which  she  was  anxious  to  see, 
if,  during  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  she  would  sing 
a  Beamaise  song.  This  Jeanne  promised  to  do, 
and  she  performed  her  engagement,  singing,  in  the 
language  of  Beam,  a  song  commencing 

"  Notre  Dame  du  bout  da  pool,  aidez  moi  en  cette  beare.** 

On  the  death  of  her  father.  May  26th,  1666, 
Jeanne  became  queen  of  Navarre.  Like  her  mo- 
ther, she  was  the  protectress  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, of  which,  it  is  believed,  she  would,  with  her 
husband,  have  made  a  public  profession,  but  for 
the  menaces  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  the  pope. 
In  1668,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened them,  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  vlrit  to 
the  court  of  France,  leaving  their  son  and  their 
kingdom  under  the  Joint  care  of  Susanne  de  Bour- 
bon, wife  to  Jean  d'Albret,  and  Louis  d*Albret, 
bishop  of  Lescar.  About  this  time,  Jeanne,  young, 
gay,  and  lovely,  began  to  display  less  zeal  than 
her  huisband  in  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  Fond 
of  amusements,  and  weary  of  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, she  remonstrated  witii  her  husband  respecting 
the  consequences  of  his  seal,  which  might  prove 
the  ruin  of  his  estates.  Eventually,  however, 
Jeanne  became  the  protectress  of  Calvinism,  which 
her  husband  not  merely  renounced,  but  persecuted 
the  reformers,  gained  over  by  the  stratagems  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  by  advantages  proposed 
to  him  by  Philip  11.  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
Jeanne  resisted  the  entreaties  of  her  husband, 
and,  resenting  his  ill-treatment  of  the  reformers, 
ahe  retired  from  France. 

In  Nov.  1662,  the  king  of  Navarre  died  of  a 
wound  he  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  regret- 
ting, on  his  death-bed,  his  change  of  religion,  and 
declaring  his  resolution,  if  he  lived,  of  espousing 
more  zealously  than  ever  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  the  following  Christmas,  the  queen  made 
a  public  proclamation  of  her  faith,  and  abolished 
popery  throughout  her  dominions.  At  the  same 
time,  she  fortified  Beam  against  the  Spaniards, 
who,  it  was  reported,  were  plotting  to  surprise  the 
city.  The  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
were  prohibited  throughout  B^am,  its  altars  over- 
thrown, and  its  images  destroyed.  Twenty  minis- 
ters were  recalled  to  instruct  the  people  in  their 
own  language,  academies  were  established,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  regulated  by  the  queen. 

In  1668,  Jeanne  had  been  dted  to  Rome  by  the 


pope ;  the  Inquisition,  in  case  of  her  non-appear- 
ance, declared  her  lands  and  lordships  confiscated, 
and  her  person  subjected  to  the  penalties  ap- 
pointed for  heresy.  But  the  court  of  France  re- 
voked the  citation,  conceiving  it  militated  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  By  the  in- 
surrections of  her  Roman  Catholic  sutjects,  Jeanne 
was  kept  in  continual  alarm;  but,  holding  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  vigorous  hand,  she 
rendered  all  their  projects  abortive. 

In  1668,  she  left  her  dominions  to  join  the  chiefs 
of  the  Protestant  party.  She  mortgaged  her  jew- 
els to  raise  money  for  the  troops,  and  going,  with 
her  young  son,  Henry,  devoted  from  his  birth  to 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  to  Rochelle,  she 
assembled  and  harangued  the  troops;  and  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  foreign  princes,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  queen  of  England,  imploring  their 
pity  and  assistance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Beam, 
assisted  by  Charles  IX.,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  queen,  seized  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  country,  of  which,  however,  the  count  de 
Montgomery  dispossessed  them,  and  violated  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  by  causing  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insiurection  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  breach  of  honour  and  humanity  admits  of  no 
excuse. 

An  alliance  was  proposed,  by  the  court  of 
France,  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret 
of  Yalois,  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  to  which,  by  spe- 
cious offers  and  pretences,  Jeanne  was  induced  to 
lend  an  ear ;  having  taken  a  journey  to  Paris  for 
the  preparation  of  these  inauspicious  nuptials,  she 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and,  not  without 
suspicions  of  poison,  expired  soon  after,  June  10th, 
1672,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  accustomed  to  say,  ''that  arms  once 
taken  up  should  never  be  laid  down,  but  upon  one 
of  three  conditions — a  safe  peace,  a  complete  vic- 
tory, or  an  honourable  death."  Her  daughter, 
Catharine,  wife  of  the  duke  de  Bar,  continued  a 
Protestant  all  her  life. 

Jeanne  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, a  cultivated  mind,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  languages.  She  left  several  compositions 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  following  extemporary 
stanzas  was  made  by  her,  on  visiting  the  printin^^ 
press  of  Robert  Stephens,  May  21st,  1666 : 

"  Art  singulier,  d*ici  aux  dernien  ans, 
Repreaentez  aiiz  enfanU  de  ma  race 
Que  J'ai  guivi  dee  craignants  Dieu  la  trace, 
Afln  quails  soient  les  mimes  pae  suivanta.** 

The  second  is  her  reply  to  M.  Ballay,  who  had 
complimented  her  "  Impromptu"  very  highly  - 

due  m6riter  on  ne  puine  I'bonneur 
Qa'avez  eicript,  Je  n*en  mis  ignoranfe ; 
Et  si  ne  suis  pour  c(>Ia  moins  contente, 
Que  ee  n*est  moy  k  qui  appartienl  Tbeur 
Je  oognois  bien  le  pris  et  la  valeur 
De  ma  loaange,  et  cela  ne  me  tente 
D'en  croire  plus  que  ce  qui  se  prdsente, 
Et  n'en  sera  de  yloire  enfl^  mon  copur; 
Mais  qu*un  Bellay  ait  daigni  de  Pescrire, 
Hoote  Je  n*ay  a  vous  et  cliacun  dire, 
Que  Je  me  tiens  plus  contente  du  tiers. 
Plus  satisfkite,  et  encor  glorieuse. 
Sans  meriter  me  trouver  si  heureuse, 
Qa*on  paisse  voir  mon  oom  en  vos  paplers. 
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s  history  of  Veaetlan  commerce ;  it  wu  Us  sooie^ 
and  guidaoce  which  determined  the  litersiy  bent 
of  her  mind,  and  gaie  the  flrat  impetos  to  her 
gtudioua  h&bita ;  but  big  existence  ires  prema- 
turelj  tertninBt«d,  and  her  snbsequent  onion  with 
the  coiiDt  Albriid  pLiced  her  in  a  rituation  where 
her  talents  and  tastes  obtained  complete  derelop- 
L  Her  house  at  Venice  became  the  resort  of 
all  the  noted  characters  resident  in  Italy,  or  visit- 
ing its  storied  land.  Lord  Byron,  Cuvier,  Canovs, 
Denon.  Foscolo  and  Humboldt,  were  the  habitofa 
of  her  saloon.  Byron  called  her  the  Venetian 
De  Stael.  She  possessed  that  fine  tact  that  iM- 
longs  to  a  feeling  heart,  combined  with  the  oonr- 
teey  which  a  life  passed  in  good  society  beetows. 
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ALBRIZZI,    TEOTOCHI   ISABELLA. 

This  lady,  of  much  celebrity  for  her  talents,  wai 
bom  on  the  island  of  Corfu,  of  one  of  the  most 
illnstrions  families  of  that  island.  Her  father, 
count  Spindosi  Teotochi,  was  for  many  yeans  pre- 
ddent  of  the  senate  of  the  Ionian  islands.  At  a 
Tery  early  age,  Isabella  was  married  to  Carlo 
Marino,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  whom  she  occooi- 
panied  to  Italy,  whloh  she  aeier  left  again  during 
her  life. 

Marino  ma  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  author  of 
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,  artists,  authors,  and  notable  persons  of  ererj 
sort  and  nation — and  even  Chinese  have  been  seen 
t  her  oonveraaiione  —  nobody,  however  obecnre, 
raa  erer  n^lected ;  nobody  left  her  house  with- 
ut  an  agreeable  impression.  She  has  written  one 
lery  interesting  work,  "  Life  of  Vitloria  Cotonna," 
in  which  simplicity  and  eteganoe  are  remarkably 
combined.  A  little  work,  in  which  she  has  de- 
fended the  "  Mina  of  AMeri  "  agfunst  the  attacks 
of  a  celebrated  critic,  has  been  h^hl;  praised. 
"Portraits  of  Celebrated  Contemporaries," 
ft'om  the  subject,  the  author,  and  its  intrinsic 
its,  became  justly  popular.  "  The  Observa- 
IS  upon  the  Works  of  Canora,"  a  book  inspired 
by  friendship,  maoifeete  a  Jndicions  taste  for  the 
arts ;  fs  full  of  instroctian  for  strangers,  and  in- 
terest for  philosophic  and  poetic  minds. 

B  a  mother,  her  dcTotion  was  complete  and 
her  intelligence  admirable.  She  gave  unwearied 
B  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of 
her  children,  and  administered  their  property  witb 
consummate  ability.  Nor  did  these  loving  care* 
go  unrewarded ;  she  had  the  happiness  of  possew- 
in  her  sons,  lender  and  congenial  fMends,  in 
seeing  them  partake  with  her,  the  general  esteem. 
and  in  her  last  painftil  malady,  their  assiduity 
and  filial  affection  softened  the  pangs  of  death, 
and  smoothed  her  passage  tc  the  tomb. 

ALOrSIA,  8I0EA, 
Or  Toledo,  a  Spanish  lady,  and  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Paul  III.,  the 
pope  of  B«me,  in  1640,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac.  She  was  afterwards  called 
}  the  court  of  Portugal,  where  she  oompoMd 
several  woiks,  and  died  jonng. 

ALTOVITI,  MABSBILLE  D', 

A  FLOBiRTiHa  lady,  who  settled  at  Marseille*, 

and   devoted  herself  to  wrlUng  Italian  poeli^. 


She  died  in  1609. 

AMELIA,  ANNA, 
DnomsB  of  Weimar,  was  a  German  princess, 
highlj  distinguished  for  her  talents  and  virtaes, 
whose  patronage  was  powerfully  eierted  for  the 
improvement  of  taste  and  learning  among  her 
countrymen.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  niece  of  Frederick  11.  of 
Prussia.  Her  birth  took  place  October  24th, 
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1789.    At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  wm  married 
to  the  duke  of  Weimar,  who  left  her  a  widow, 
after  a  union  of  about  two  years.    The  commence- 
ment of  the  seTCQ  years'  war,  which  then  took 
place,  rendered  her  situation  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing, as,  while  herself  a  minor,  she  was  called 
to  the  guardianship  of  her  infant  son,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  little  state  over  which  she  presided. 
To  add  to  her  difficulties,  she  found  herself  obliged, 
as  a  princess  of  the  empire,  to  take  part  against 
her  uncle,  the  great  Frederick.     But  he  treated 
her  personally  with  great  respect,  and  though  her 
prorinces  suffered  severely,  they  were  preserved 
from  absolute  ruin.    When  peace  was  established, 
she  directed  her  cares  to  the  education  of  her 
sons,  and  the  public  affairs  of  the  duchy.     Her 
regency  was  attended  with  great  advantages  to 
the  country.    In  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  in  public  establish- 
ments, she  was  alike  sedulous ;  and  under  her  fos- 
tering patronage  a  new  spirit  sprang  up  among 
her  people,  and  diffused  its  influence  over  the 
north  of   Germany.     Foreigners  of  distinction, 
artists,  and  men  of  learning,  were  attracted  to  her 
court,  either  as  visitors  or  fixed  residents.     The 
use  of  a  large  library  was  given  to  the  public ; 
a  new  theatre  erected,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  improved  education  of  youth.     The  uni- 
versity of  Jena  underwent  a  revision,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  princess  was  exerted  in  modifying 
and  extending  the  establishment.     She  delighted 
in  the  society  of  men  of  talents  and  literature,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  within  the  circle  of  her  in- 
fluence many  indiriduals  of  high  celebrity.     The 
.  city  of  Weimar  became  the  resort  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  Germany,  whom  the 
duchess-  encouraged,  by  her  liberal  patronage,  to 
come  and  reside  at  her  court.     Wieland,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe,  formed  a  constellation  of 
genius  of  which  any  city  might  be  proud.     They 
all  held  some  distinguished  office  about  her  court. 
The  duchess  withdrew,  in  1775,  from  public  life, 
having  given  up  the  sovereign  authority  to  her 
eldest  son,  then  of  age.     Her  health,  which  had 
suffered  from  a  recent  severe  attack  of  illness, 
made  this  retirement  desirable ;  and  she  also  anti- 
cipated great  gratification  from  the  study  of  those 
arts  to  which  she  had  always  been  attached,  espe- 
cially music,  with  which  she  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted.    The  conclusion  of  her  life  was  clouded 
by  misfortune ;  and  the  deaths  of  several  of  her 
relatives,  the  ruin  of  royal  houses  with  which  she 
was  connected,  and  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
the  French  invasion  of  Germany,  contributed  to 
embitter  the  last  moments  of  her  existence.    She 
died  in  April,  1807,  and  was  interred  on  the  19th 
of  that  month  at  Weimar. 

AMMANATI,   LAURA  BATTIFERRI, 

WiFs  of  Bartholomew  Ammanati,  a  Florentine 
sculptor  and  architect,  was  daughter  of  John  An- 
thony Battiferri,  and  bom  at  Urbino,  in  1518. 
She  became  celebrated  for  her  genius  and  learning. 
Her  poems  are  highly  esteemed.  She  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Introvati  Academy  at  Sienna ; 
and  died  at  Florence,  in  1589,  aged  seventy-six. 


She  is  considered  one  of  the  best  Italian  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

ANDREINI,   ISABELLA, 

Was  bom  at  Padua,  in  1658.  She  became  an 
actress  of  great  fame,  and  was  flattered  by  the  ap- 
plauses of  men  of  wit  and  learning  of  her  time. 
The  Italian  theatre  was  considered,  in  that  day,  a 
literary  institution.  She  is  described  as  a  woman 
of  elegant  figure,  beautiful  countenance,  and  me- 
lodious voice ;  of  taste  in  her  profession,  and  con- 
versant^th  the  French  and  Spanish  languages ; 
nor  was  she  unacquainted  with  philosophy  and  the 
sciences.  She  was  a  votary  of  the  muses,  and 
cultivated  poetry  with  ardour  and  success.  The 
Intenti  academicians  of  Pavia,  conferred  upon  her 
the  honours  of  their  society,  and  the  title  of  Isa- 
bella Andreini,  Comica  Gelosa,  Academica  Intenta, 
detta  I'Accesa.  She  dedicated  her  works  to  car^ 
,  dinal  Aldobrandini,  (nephew  to  pope  Clement 
YIII.)  by  whom  she  was  greatly  esteemed,  and 
for  whom  many  of  her  poems  were  composed.  In 
France,  whither  she  made  a  tour,  she  met  with  a 
most  flattering  reception  from  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  court  She  died  in  1604,  at  Lyons,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  her  age.  Her  husband  was 
overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  her  loss,  and  erected 
a  monument  to  her  memory,  in  the  city  in  which 
she  expired,  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  commemo- 
rative of  her  virtues.  The  learned  strove  to  outdo 
each  other  in  pronouncing  paneg3nrics  on  her  cha- 
racter. Even  a  medal  was  struck,  with  this  in- 
scription, *'i£tema  Fama." 

Her  works  are  numerous,  and  still  much  ad- 
mired by  the  lovers  of  Italian  literature ;  they  are 
readily  found  in  print.  She  left  a  son,  bom  in 
1578,  who  was  also  a  poet;  he  wrote,  among  other 
things,  '*Adamo,"  a  sacred  drama,  in  five  acts, 
with  chorusses,  &c.,  Milan,  1618,  and  1617,  with 
prints,  designed  by  Carlo  Antonio  Proccachini,  a 
celebrated  landscape  painter  of  his  time,  and  of 
the  school  of  the  Carracci;  but  in  a  wretched 
style.  Paradise  being  represented  as  full  of  dipt 
hedges,  squares,  parterres,  straight  walks,  &g. 
But  what  is  more  interesting,  Voltaire,  in  his  visit 
to  England,  in  1727,  suggested  that  Milton  took 
his  hint  of  his  Paradise  Lost  from  this  drama. 
This  obtained  little  credit  at  the  time,  and  was 
contemptuously  rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
Life  of  Milton.  Mr.  Hayley,  however,  has  revived 
the  question,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to 
Voltaire's  supposition ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the 
opinion,  that  the  coincidence  between  Andreini's 
plan  and  Milton's,  is  too  great  to  be  the  e^ct  of 
chance.  But  the  '*Adamo"  is  here  only  of  im- 
portance as  showing  the  influence  of  the  talents  of 
the  mother  in  forming  the  mind  of  her  son.  Her 
''.Sterna  Fama"  was  his  inspiration. 

ANGUSCIOLA,   SOPHONISBA, 

Bbttbr  known  by  the  name  of  Sophonisba,  an 
Italian  painter  of  great  eminence,  both  in  portrait 
and  historical  painting,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in 
1588,  and  died  at  Genoa  in  1626.  She  was  twice 
married.  She  was  of  a  very  distinguished  family, 
and  was  first  taught  by  Bernardino  Campo  of  Cre- 
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sniuk,  mi  tfterwftrds  le&med  perspectiTS  and 
ealoDring  from  Bernardo  Oatti,  called  Soruo. 
Her  principal  works  are  portraits,  yet  sbe  eieoated 
leTGral  bistOTical  sabj«eta  with  great  spirit ;  tbs 
attitudea  of  her  figures  are  easy,  Di.tura1,  uid 
graceful.  She  became  bUnd  through  OTer-appll- 
oatioD  to  her  profesrion,  but  she  oi^o;ed  the 
fnendBhip  of  some  of  the  greatent  characters  of 
the  day.  Vaodyok  acknowledged  himself  more 
beaa&l«d  by  her  than  by  all  his  other  studies. 
Some  of  the  principal  works  by  this  artist  are  the 
"  Marriage  of  St  Catharine,"  and  a  portrut  of 
herself,  playing  on  the  harpsichord  with  an  old 
female  attendant  in  waiting. 

ANGUaCIOLA,  LUCIA, 
BisTSK  of  the  ahove-mentioned,  was  an  artist  of 
considerable  skiU.  She  obtained  a  T^atation 
equal  to  Sophonisba's,  by  her  portraits,  as  well 
for  truth  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  as  for  ease  of  , 
attitude  and  correctness  of  resemblance. 

ANNA  IWANOWNA, 
Ehfbibs  of  Rusaia,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
the  eiar  Twan,  or  John,  the  elder  brother,  and  for 
tome  time  the  associate  of  Peter  the  Great.  She 
was  bom  February  8th,  1604.  In  1710  she  mar- 
ried Frederic  William,  duke  of  Conrland,  who  died 
in  1711.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Peter  II, 
in  1780,  shf  was  declared  empress  by  the  council 
of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  principal  military 
offieert  at  Moscow.  They  passed  orer  her  elder 
sister,  the  ducbess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  prin- 
oeu  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
afterwards  empress,  thinking  that,  with  Anna  for 
an  empress,  they  might  reduce  the  government  to 
a  liinited  monarchy ;  but  they  were  nnsacceseful 
in  tbrir  intrignes.  for  though  she  consented  to  all 
the  teanired  conditions,  yet  when  ebe  felt  ber  po- 
rtion seonre,  she  annulled  her  promises,  and  de- 
clared herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the 

The  empress  Anna  had  a  good  share  of  the 
ability  which  has  long  distinguished  the  imperial 
bmily  of  Russia;  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  with  superior  judgment  She  was  not, 
howeTcr,  a  Tery  popular  soTereign,  owing  to  the 
many  oppresuTe  acts  of  her  bvourite  Biron,  a 
minion  whom  she  had  raised  from  a  tow  condition 
to  be  duke  of  Courland.  She  discountenanced  the 
drunkenness  in  which  both  sexes  used  to  indulge ; 
only  one  nobleman  was  allowed,  as  a  special  fa- 
vour, to  drink  as  much  as  he  pleased ;  and  she 
also  dj^oaraged  gaming.  Her  favourite  amuse- 
menta  were  music  and  the  theatre.  The  first 
Italian  opera  was  played  at  St  Petersburg,  in  her 
reign.  She  also  directed  the  famous  palace  of  ice 
to  be  boilt     She  died  in  1740. 

ANN  AMELIA, 
Fkiucbbs  of  Prassla,  sister  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  bom  in  1723,  died  1787.  She  distinguish- 
ed herself  by  her  taste  for  the  arts.  She  set  to 
musio  "The  Death  of  the  Messiah"  by  Homier. 
She  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  far-famed  baron 
Trenck;   and   there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this 
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attachment  for  the  princess,  was  the  cause  of 
Trenck's  misfortunes.  Frederick  was  incensed 
that  a  snlgect  should  aspire  to  the  hand  of  hia 
aister.  She  continued  her  attachment  to  Trenck 
when  both  hod  grown  old,  and  Frederick  was  in  hit 
grave,  bat  death  prevented  her  fW>m  providing  for 
Trenck's  children  as  she  intended. 


ANNE   OF   AUSTRIA, 

QniEN  of  Lonis  XIII.  of  France,  and  regent 
during  tHe  minority  of  Louis  XIT.,  was  daughter  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  was  married  to  Louis  XIII. 
in  1616.  Anne  found  a  powerful  enemy  in  cardi- 
nal Bicheliea,  who  hod  great  inflnence  over  the 
king,  and  she  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  long  aa 
he  lived,  to  the  great  miniater. 

Bad  Anne  possessed  greater  talents,  or  been 
more  agreeable,  the  case  might  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  but  ber  coldness  and  gravity  of  demeanonr, 
which  only  covered  Mvolity,  alienated  Louis  XIII. 
Her  attachment  to  her  native  country  was  also 
represented  oh  a  crime  by  the  cardinal,  and  hia 
whispers  as  to  her  betraying  intelligence,  brought 
npon  Anoe  the  Ignominy  of  having  her  person 
searched,  and  her  paper*  seised. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  queen  was  in  dis- 
grace, the  malcontent  nobles,  with  Gaston,  Iha 
king's  brother,  at  their  bead,  rallied  around  her, 
and  ahe  iras  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  agiunst 
Loius  XIII.  Blchelieu  took  advantage  of  this,  to 
represent  her  as  irishing  to  get  rid  of  Louis  to 
marry  Gaston ;  and  Anne  was  compelled  to  appear 
before  the  king's  counsel  to  answer  this  grave 
charge.  Her  dignity  here  came  to  her  ud,  and, 
Bcoming  to  make  a  direct  reply,  she  merely  ob- 
served, contemptuously,  "  That  too  little  was  to 
be  gained  by  the  change,  to  render  such  a  design 
on  her  part  probable."  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's open  court  (o  the  neglected  queen,  also  gavs 
rise  to  malicious  reports. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne,  as  mother 
of  the  infant  king,  held  the  undisputed  reins :  and 
she  gave  one  great  proof  of  wisdom  in  her  choice 
of  cardinal  Hatarin  as  a  minister.  However, 
some  oppressive  acts  of  Maiarin  gave  birth  to  a 
popular  insnrrectioii,  which  terminated  in  a  civU 
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wtr,  emlled  the  war  of  th«  FroDde,  in  irhlch  Anne, 
h«r  iiiiiuBt«r,  and  tbiir  *dheT«Dts,  w«re  opposed 
to  tha  nobility,  tliB  oitiieni,  and  the  people  of 
Psria.  But  Anne  and  Maurio  CKine  off  triumph- 
ant. The  reanlt  of  this  rebellion,  and  of  Anne 
of  Anatria'a  administration,  «u,  Ibat  (he  noblee 
and  middle  claraea,  Tanqniahed  in  the  field,  were 
never  aflerwardB  able  to  resist  the  rojal  power, 
up  to  tlie  great  nrolntian.  Anne's  influence  oier 
the  court  of  France  eoatinned  a  long  time;  her 
Spanish  haaghtinesa,  her  loie  of  ceremonial,  and 
of  power,  were  imprCMed  on  the  mind  of  her  son, 
Lonia  XIT.  Some  modem  French  writers  hare 
pretended  to  find  reasons  for  beliering  this  proad 
quean  was  secretly  married  to  cardinal  Maiarin, 
bar  hiourtte  adriser  and  friend.  But  no  suffi- 
cient tastimony,  to  establish  the  fut  of  such  a 
ttiuige  nnion,  has  been  addnced.  Tlie  queen  died 
in  1606,  aged  sixtj-four.  She  was  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  and  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her 
hands  and  arms. 

Anne  of  Anstria  appears  to  bare  been  estimable 
for  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  her  heart,  rather 
than  for  eitraordinary  capacity ;  for  the  attrae- 
tjons  of  the  wman  rather  than  the  Wrtaes  of  the 
queen ;  a  propensity  to  personal  attachments,  and 
an  amiable  and  forglTing  temper,  were  her  dieUo- 
gnishiag  duiacteristicB.  A  woman  wiio  procured 
her  sabsistence  by  nuging  infamous  songa,  ei- 
posed  to  sale  one  grossly  reflectJug  on  the  queen. 
This  woman,  after  having  eiercised  her  odious 
profession  for  some  tims,  was  committed  to  prison. 
Anne,  hearing  of  the  miserable  situation  to  which 
the  wretch  who  bad  dehmed  her  was  abandoned, 
secretly  sent  to  her  abundant  relief  The  last 
TaTonr  which  the  qoeen-mother  exacted  fhim  her 
son,  was  to  recal  a  gentleman  by  whom  she  had 
been  libelled. 

In  a  history  of  the  press  of  Caille,  an  anecdote 
appears,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  that  Anne  of 
Anstria  loved  literature,  and  sustuned  Its  freedom 
and  dignity.  Antoine  Elerthier,  librarian  ef  Pari*, 
having  formed  a  design  to  add  to  the  life  of  Car- 
dinal Bichelieu  two  volumes  of  letters  and  me- 
moirs, which  he  had  carefully  collected,  addressed 
himself  to  the  regent,  te  whom  he  intJmat«d  that, 
withont  a  powerful  protection,  be  dat«d  not  hazard 
the  publication,  as  many  persons  still  living  and 
received  with  favour  at  court,  were  freely  treated 
in  Ihie  collection.  "  Proceed  vrithout  fear,"  re- 
plied she,  "  and  make  BO  many  blush  for  vice,  that, 
for  the  hitnre,  virtue  only  may  And  repose  in 

The  life  of  this  qneen  had  been  marked  with 
vleissitude,  and  clouded  by  disquiet.  At  one  pe- 
riod, subjected  by  an  imperious  minister,  whose 
yoke  she  had  not  tha  resolnUon  to  throw  off,  she 
became  an  object  of  compassion  even  to  those  who 
caballed  and  revolted  against  her ;  yet  her  affec- 
tions  were  never  alienated  flrom  France,  in  favour 
of  which  she  interested  herself,  with  spirit  and 
ie«I,  in  the  war  against  her  native  country.  The 
rreneh.  at  length,  relinquished  their  prqudices, 
and  did  her  jueUce.  The  latter  years  of  her  lifS 
were  passed  in  tranqnillity,  in  retirement,  and  in 
the  eieroise  of  benevolence. 
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The  following  cnriout  portn^t,  in  which,  wilh 
an  affectation  of  antithesis,  some  malice  and  pre- 
judice seem  manifested,  is  drawn  of  her  by  Car- 
dinal de  Reti :  —  "  The  qoeen  had,  iMyond  any 
person  I  have  ever  seen,  that  kind  of  wit  wliich  is 
necessary  not  to  appear  a  fool  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  her.  She  possessed  more  sharpuees 
than  pride,  more  pride  than  grandeur,  more  of 
manner  than  solidity,  more  avidity  for  money  than 
liberality,  more  liberality  than  selfishness,  more 
attachment  than  paasian,  more  of  hardness  than 
fierceness,  a  memory  more  retentive  of  iqjurica 
than  benefits,  more  desir«  of  being  pious  than 
piety,  more  obstinacy  than  firmness,  and  more  ef 
incapacity  than  of  any  of  the  foregoing  qualities." 

Anne  of  Aostria  was  interred  at  St.  Denis; 
her  heart  was  carried  te  Li  Val  dt  Orate,  of  which 
she  had  been  the  foundress ;  and  the  following 
epitaph  was  made  on  her: 

"  Sister,  wife,  mother,  daughter  of  kings  I  Ne- 
ver was  any  more  worthy  of  these  illustrioos 
titles." 
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QciiH  of  England,  second  daughter  of  James  II, 
by  his  first  wife  Anne  Byde,  was  bom  at  Twicken- 
ham on  the  6th  of  February,  1 6M.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  reli^on  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and,  in  1683,  married  prince  Geoi^e,  brother  of 
Christian  T.,  king  of  Denmark.  At  the  revolntton 
in  168B,  Anne  and  her  husband  adhered  to  the 
dominant  party  of  her  brother-in-law  William  III. ; 
and,  by  act  of  settlement,  the  English  crown  was 
guaranteed  to  her  and  her  children  in  default  of 
issue  to  William  and  Mary.  But  all  her  children 
died  in  infancy  or  early  youth. 

Anne  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam in  1T02 ;  and  two  months  afterwards,  Eng- 
land, the  Empire,  and  Holland,  declared  war 
against  France  and  Spain;  in  which  Marlborough 
and  PetertMrongh,  the  English  generals,  and 
Leake,  Rooks,  Shovel,  and  Stanhope,  the  English 
admirals,  greatly  diatinguished  themselves.  Dur- 
ing the  brilliant  course  of  Marlborough's  con- 
queata,  the  spirit  of  political  intrigue,  which  was 
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perhaps  never  more  folly  deyeloped  than  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne»  was  stifled  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Bat  as  the  war  of 
the  succession  proceeded  with  few  indications  of 
its  being  brought  to  an  end,  the  great  commander 
of  the  English  forces  gradually  lost  his  popularity, 
from  the  belief  that  his  own  avarice  and  ambition 
were  the  principal  causes  of  the  burdens  which 
the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the  nation.  A 
formidable  party,  too,  had  arisen,  who  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  divine  of  kings  and  the  passive  obedience 
of  subjects  —  opinions  which  had  expelled  James 
II.  from  his  kingdom,  and  had  placed  his  childless 
daughter  upon  the  throne.  These  opinions,  how- 
ever, were  supposed  to  be  indirectly  encouraged  by 
the  queen,  and  were  exceedingly  popular  amongst 
a  passionate  and  unreasoning  people. 

In  July,  1706,  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland 
and  England  was  completed,  which  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  earnest  and  steady  efforts  of  the 
queen  in  favour  of  the  union.  Anne  was  all  her 
life  under  the  control  of  her  favourites,  first  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  afterwards  of  Mrs. 
Masham.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  woman 
of  the  most  imperious,  ambitious,  avaricious,  and 
disagreeable  character,  kept  the  queen  in  a  state 
of  subjection  or  terror  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  detail  of  the  scenes  occurring  between  them 
would  hardly  be  believed,  were  it  not  authenti- 
cated by  careful  writers.  Miss  Strickland,  in  her 
**  History  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  has  given 
this  curious  subject  a  thorough  examination. 

Anne  was  mother  of  seventeen  children,  all  of 
whom  died  young.  When  left  a  widow,  she  would 
not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  parliament  (al- 
though but  forty-four  years  old  at  the  time)  to 
conclude  another  marriage,  which  might  throw  new 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  her  own 
family.  She  now  intended  to  put  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  tories,  who  were  then  the  majority  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
lost  her  influence;  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  So- 
mers,  Devonshire,  Walpole,  Cowper,  were  super- 
seded by  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford;  Bolingbroke, 
Rochester,  Buckingham,  George  Grenville,  and 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt ;  and  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved. Peace  was  resolved  upon.  Marlborough 
was  accused,  suspended  and  banished.  Meanwhile 
Anne,  notwithstanding  the  measures  which  she 
publicly  took  against  her  brother,  seems  not  to 
have  given  up  the  hope  of  securing  to  him  the 
succession ;  but  the  irreconcileable  enmity  of  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke,  the  former  of  whom  accused 
the  latter  of  favouring  the  Pretender,  was  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

Grieved  at  the  disappointment  of  her  secret 
wishes,  the  queen  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness 
and  lethargy,  and  died  July  20th,  1714.  The 
words,  "0,  my  dear  brother,  how  I  pity  thee !" 
which  she  pronounced  on  her  death-bed,  unveiled 
the  secret  of  her  whole  life.  The  reign  of  Anne 
was  distinguished  not  only  by  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  arms,  but  also  as  the  golden 
age  of  English  literature,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  admirable  and  excellent  writers  who  flou- 


rished at  this  time ;  among  whom  were  Pope  and 
Addison.  It  may  be  considered  the  triumph  of 
the  English  high-church  party,  owing  to  her  strong 
predilection  for  the  principles  by  which  it  has 
always  been  actuated.  Her  private  character  was 
amiable ;  but  her  good  sense  was  rendered  ineffec- 
tual from  the  want  of  energy.  The  kindness  of 
her  disposition  obtained  for  her  the  title  of  the 
ffood  queen  Anne,  She  was  an  excellent  wife  and 
mother,  and  a  kind  mistress. 

The  common  people  loved  her  well,  a  sure  proof 
of  her  real  worth  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  of  veneration  for  her 
character  and  memory,  that  for  many  years  after 
her  death  her  name  had  power  to  agitate  or  excite 
them.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Edmund  Curl 
was  set  in  the  pillory  for  some  of  his  libellous 
publications,  and  told  the  mob,  who  surrounded 
him,  "  that  he  was  put  there  for  speaking  well  of 
the  memory  of  good  queen  Anne."  Upon  hearing 
this,  the  people  (mob  in  English  parlance)  not  only 
laid  aside  the  missiles  with  which  they  had  come 
prepared  to  pelt  him,  but  they  waited  patiently 
till  he  had  stood  his  appointed  time,  and  then 
<*  escorted  him  to  his  own  house  with  great  re- 
spect" Anne  deserved  this  love  of  her  people, 
because  in  all  her  conduct  she  showed  that  her 
wish  was  to  do  them  good.  Unhappily  for  them, 
she  had  not  the  energy  to  do  what  she  would  will- 
ingly have  had  done.  The  education  of  the  poor 
was  at  that  time  utterly  neglected.  The  queen 
endeavoured  to  have  the  abuses  of  the  *'  charity 
schools"  rectified ;  but  her  appeal  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  though  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  herself,  was  unavailing. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  literary  progress 
of  that  age  must  not  be  forgotten.  Miss  Strick- 
land thus  describes  it : 

<<In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  an 
annual  was  established  called  the  Ladies'  Diary, 
or  Women's  almanack ;  according  to  its  prospec- 
tus *  containing  directions  for  love,  marriage,  pre- 
serving (not  hearts,  but  plums  and  gooseberries), 
cookery,  perfumery,  bills  of  fare,  and  many  other 
concerns  peculiar  to  the  fair  sex.'  The  editor's 
description  of  this  unique  performance  throws 
some  light  on  the  domestic  customs  of  an  age  little 
known  though  very  near.  There  was  a  copy  of 
verses  in  praise  of  queen  Anne,  which  were  actu- 
ally spoken  *  in  the  lord-mayor's  parlor  by  one  of 
the  blue-coat  boys  (at  the  last  thanksgiving-day, 
about  the  Vigo  business),  with  universal  applause.' 
Then  the  calendar,  with  the  common  notes  of  the 
year,  the  times  when  marriage  comes  in  and  out, 
and  the  eclipses  all  in  one  page.  A  '  picture  of 
the  queen  in  copper'  (that  is,  a  copperplate  en- 
graving), very  well  performed.  The  rest  of  the 
literature  consisted  of  *  delightful  tales.'  The 
preface  was  a  dissertation  on  the  happiness  of 
England,  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  present  queen  (Anne).  Many  ardent 
aspirations  the  worthy  editor  made  to  obtain  the 
lives  of  celebrated  queens,  more  particularly 
queens  of  England,  and  he  even  names  Margaret 
of  A^jou  on  his  list,  but  gives  up  the  undertaking 
on  the  most  solemn  conviction  *  that  no  dates  of 
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buih  or  daath  eui  be  foniH]  for  uij  qDMo  eiMpt- 
lug  quMn  Elitkbeth  uul  quean  Anne'  'This 
being  tlie  fint  almuue  printed  for  the  om  of  the 
t$,ii  sei,  and  andar  the  reign  of  a  gloriooa  womui,' 
■uth  Mr.  Tipper,  '  aome  would  adriae  me  to  dedi- 
eate  it  to  (he  qneen,  with  aome  anoli  dedio&tian 

" '  To  the  qneeti'a  moat  eieellent  nuyeatf.  Thia 
Ladica'  Diary,  or  Wonuui'g  Almanack,  being  the 
first  OTer  pubtiahed  for  the  peculiar  vse  of  the  fair 
■ax,  ia,  with  all  humility,  dedicated  to  yoor  noat 
■acred  m^eaty.' " 

The  work  waa  aacceaafnl ;  the  oldest  of  all  Eng- 
Uah  annoals  by  at  least  a  hundred  years,  it  1*  the 
BoiTiTOT  of  most  of  them.  The  "  Ladies'  IHary" 
ia  pnbliahed  to  this  day  —  the  only  mathematical 
periodical  in  Qreat  Britun.  Thue  the  "  good 
qneen  Anne"  desenei  that  her  memory  be  Idndly 
regarded  by  her  own  sex,  for  the  encouragement 
she  gaTe  to  female  talent,  when  eo  Ultle  eBtimatian 
was  awarded  it  Two  celebrated  women  flouriahed 
in  her  reign,  Hary  Aatell,  and  Elliabeth  Elstob. 

ANNE  OF  FERKAKA, 
Dauohtib  of  Hercules  II.,  dnke  of  Ferrara, 
married,  in  1649,  Francis  doke  of  Guise,  uid  be- 
haTed  with  great  spirit  and  conroge  during  the 
wars  of  the  League.  She  was  imprisoned  for  aome 
lime  at  Blois. 

ANNE   DE  aOSZAGCE, 

Win  of  Edward  ooont  Palatine,  died  at  Parij, 
In  1684,  aged  sixty-eight;  and  was  honoored  with 
an  euloginm  by  the  celebrated  Bossnet. 


ARBLAY,  HADAHB  D', 
Bnm  known  to  the  world  as  Frances  Bnmey, 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Bnmey,  autbor 
of  a  "  History  of  Mnsic,"  She  was  born  at  Lynn- 
Be^a,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1752.  Her  father  waa  orfcanlst  at 
Lynn,  but  in  ITSO  he  removed  to  London,  his  foi^ 
mer  residence ;  where  he  numbered  among  his 
fhmiUar  Mends  Garriek,  Barry  the  artiat,  the 
poets  Mason  and  Armstrong,  and  other  celebrated 
oharacters. 
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Fanny,  thotigh  at  the  age  of  eight  she  did  not 
know  her  letters,  yet  waa  shrewd  and  obserrant; 
and  as  soon  ae  she  conld  read,  commenced  to 
scribble.  At  fifteen  she  had  written  eeieial  tales, 
unknown  to  any  one  but  her  sister. 

The  only  regular  instruction  she  ever  receirsd, 
was  when  she  was,  together  with  her  sister  Sosanna, 
placed  for  a  short  period  at  a  boarding-school  In 
Queen  Sqnare,  that  they  might  be  oat  of  the  way 
daring  their  mother's  last  illness ;  and  when  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  tijis  lady's  death  were  com- 
municated to  them,  the  sgony  of  Frances,  though 
then  but  nine  years  of  age,  whs  bo  great  that  the 
goierness  declared  she  had  nerer  met  with  a  child 
of  sncb  Intense  feelings. 

But  though  she  reoeived  little  regular  education, 
there  was  no  want  of  industry  and  application  on 
her  part;  for,  at  an  early  age,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  authors  in  her  father's 
library,  of  which  she  had  the  uncontrolled  range ; 
and  she  was  accustomed  to  write  eitiiacts  from, 
snd  remarks  upon,  the  books  she  read,  some  of 
which  it  it  said  would  not  have  disgraced  her 
matorer  judgment 

She  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  eiampte  of 
her  father's  own  industry  and  perseverance,  to  sti- 
mulate her  to  exertion ;  for  Dr.  Bnmey,  notwith- 
standing Jot  nnmeroaa  professional  engagement, 
at  a  teacher  of  musio,  studied  and  acquired  the 
French  and  Italian  languages  on  horidiaci,  from 
pocket  grammars  and  vocabularies  he  had  written 
out  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  French  language  his  daughter  Frances 
received  some  instmctions  from  her  sister  Susanna, 
who  waa  educated  in  France ;  and  in  Latin,  at  a 
later  period,  she  had  some  lessens  from  Dr.  John- 
son himself,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  much  delight  in  this  study 
—  applying  to  that  learned  language  rather  to 
please  her  tutor  than  herself. 

Dr.  Bnmey  had,  at  the  period  of  her  youth,  a 
large  circle  of  intellectual  and  even  literary  ac- 
quaintance, and  at  his  house  often  congregated  an 
agreeable  but  miscellaneoOB  society,  inolnding, 
besides  many  eminent  for  literature,  several  accom- 
plished foreigners,  together  vrith  native  artists  and 
scientific  men ;  and  his  children,  emancipated  from 
the  restraints  of  a  school-room,  were  allowed  to 
be  present  at,  and  often  to  take  a  share  in,  the 
conversation  of  their  father's  guests;  by  which 
tfasir  minds  were  opened,  their  judgments  enlight- 
ened, and  their  attention  turned  to  intellectual 
pursuits;  perhaps  in  a  fat  greater  degree  than 
if  they  had  regularly  undergone  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  usual  routine  of  what  is  termed  "  eda- 

The  following  is  a  comparative  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Miss  Frances  Bnmey,  drawn  about 
this  period  by  her  younger  sister,  Sneanna,  after- 
wards M™.  Phillips, — to  whom  her  diary  was  sub- 
sequently addressed. 

•'  Sister  Fanny  is  unlike  her  [Hester  Bonif?, 
the  eldest  daughter]  in  almoHt  everything,  yat 
both  are  very  amiable,  and  lovg  each  other  as  sin- 
cerely as  ever  sisters  did.  The  characteristics  of 
Hetty  seem  to  be  wit,  generosi^,  and  openness  of 
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heart;  Fanny's,  sense,  sensibility,  and  bashfUl- 
ness,  and  even  a  degree  of  prudery.  Her  under- 
standing is  superior,  but  her  diffidence  gives  her  a 
bashf ulness  before  company  with  whom  she  is  not 
intimate,  which  is  a  disadvantage  to  her.  My 
eldest  sister  shines  in  conyersation,  because,  though 
▼ery  modest,  she  is  totally  free  from  any  mauvaise 
honU ;  were  Fanny  equally  so,  I  am  persuaded  she 
would  shine  no  less.  I  am  afraid  my  eldest  sister 
is  too  commnnicatiTe,  and  that  my  sister  Fanny  is 
too  reserred.  They  are  both  charming  girls— ^ 
fiUes  comtM  il  y  en  apeu" 

Dr.  Bumey  was  at  this  period  accustomed  to 
employ  his  daughters  in  copying  out  his  manu- 
scripts for  the  press,  tracing  over  and  over  again 
the  same  page,  with  the  endless  alterations  his  cri- 
tical judgment  suggested.  Upon  these  occasions 
Frances  was  his  principal  amanuensis,  and  thus 
she  became  early  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
pnblicadon,  which  was  of  much  advantage  to  her 
when  she  began  to  write  for  the  press. 

At  seventeen.  Miss  Bumey'  wrote  "  Evelina," 
her  first  published  novel,  and  now  considered  by 
good  Judges  her  best  work ;  though  **  Cecilia"  is 
the  more  highly  finished.  **  Evelina"  was  pub- 
lished in  1778,  and  soon  became  popular  in  London. 
Its  author  did  not  long  remain  unknown,  and  Miss 
Bumey  attained  a  celebrity  few  young  novel-wri- 
ters have  ever  enjoyed.  She  was  introduced  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  speedily  gained  an  enviable  place 
in  his  favour.  He  appreciated  very  justly,  both 
the  abilities  and  moral  excellence  of  Miss  Bumey. 
On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  her  work,  he  ob- 
serves, "  Evelina  seems  a  work  that  should  result 
from  long  experience,  and  deep  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  yet  it  has  been  written 
without  either.  Miss  Bumey  is  a  real  wonder. 
'What  she  is,  she  is  intuitively.  Dr.  Bumey  told 
me  she  had  the  fewest  advantages  of  any  of  his 
daughters,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances. 
And  such  has  been  her  timidity,  that  he  himself 
had  not  any  suspicion  of  her  powers.  *  *  *  Mo- 
desty with  her  is  neither  pretence  nor  decorum ; 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  her  nature;  for  she  who 
could  part  with  such  a  work  for  twenty  pounds, 
oould  know  so  little  of  its  worth  or  of  her  own,  as 
to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  her  humility." 

Miss  Bumey's  next  publication  was  **  Cecilia," 
which  work  called  forth  an  eulogium  from  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Burke.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Bur- 
ney  he  says,  "  There  are  few — ^I  believe  I  may  say 
fairly  there  are  none  at  all — that  will  not  find 
themselves  better  informed  concerning  human  na- 
ture, and  their  stock  of  observations  enriched,  by 
reading  your  *  Cecilia.' "  *  *  *  «  I  might  trespass 
on  your  delicacy  if  I  should  fill  my  letter  to  you 
with  what  I  fill  my  conversation  to  others;  I 
should  be  troublesome  to  you  alone  if  I  should  tell 
you  all  I  feel  and  think  on  the  natural  vein  of 
humour,  the  tender  pathetic,  the  comprehensive 
and  noble  moral,  and  the  sagacious  observation, 
that  appear  quite  throughout  this  extraordinary 
performance." 

In  a  few  years  %fter  this.  Miss  Bumey,  through 
the  favourable  representations  made  concerning 
her  by  her  venerable  friend  Mrs.  Delany,  was  in- 


vited to  accept  a  place  in  the  household  of  queen 
Charlotte.  A  popular  writer  thus  sketches  the 
result,  and  the  subsequent  events  of  her  chequered 
tife: 

'*The  result  was,  that  in  1786  our  authoress 
was  appointed  second  keeper  of  the  robes  to  queen 
Charlotte,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a-year,  a  foot- 
man, apartments  in  the  palace,  and  a  coach  be- 
tween her  and  her  colleague.  The  situation  was 
only  a  sort  of  splendid  slavery.  '  I  was  averse  to 
the  union,'  sud  Miss  Bumey,  '  and  I  endeavoured 
to  escape  it ;  but  my  friends  interfered — they  pre- 
vailed-~and  the  knot  is  tied.'  The  queen  appears 
to  have  been  a  kind  and  considerate  mistress ;  but 
the  stiff  etiquette  and  formality  of  the  court,  and 
the  unremitting  attention  which  its  irksome  duties 
required,  rendered  the  situation  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable to  one  who  had  been  so  long  flattered 
and  courted  by  the  brilliant  society  of  her  day. 
Her  colleague,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  a  coarse- 
minded.  Jealous,  disagreeable  German  favourite, 
was  also  a  perpetual  source  of  annoyance  to  her ; 
and  poor  Fanny  at  court  was  worse  off  than  her 
heroine  Cecilia  was  in  choosing  among  her  guar- 
dians. Her  first  official  duty  was  to  mix  the 
queen's  snuff,  and  keep  her  box  always  replen- 
ished, after  which  she  was  promoted  to  the  great 
business  of  the  toilet,  helping  her  m^esty  off  and 
on  with  her  dresses,  and  being  in  strict  attendance 
from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at 
night  1  From  this  grinding  and  intolerable  des- 
tiny Miss  Bumey  was  emancipated  by  her  mar- 
riage, in  1798,  with  a  French  refugee  officer,  the 
Count  D'Arblay.  She  then  resumed  her  pen,  and 
in  1795  produced  a  tragedy,  entitled  '  Edwin  and 
Elgitha,'  which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  possessed  at  least  one  novelty — there  were 
three  bishops  among  the  dramatis  personcp,  Mrs. 
Siddons  personated  the  heroine,  but  in  the  dying 
scene,  where  the  lady  is  brought  from  behind  a 
hedge  to  expire  before  the  audience,  and  is  after- 
wards carried  once  more  to  the  back  of  the  hedge, 
the  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter  I  Her  next 
effort  was  her  novel  of  *  Camilla,'  which  she  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  realized  by  it  no  less 
than  three  thousand  guineas.  In  1802  Madame 
D'Arblay  accompanied  her  husband  to  Paris.  The 
count  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  his  wife 
was  forced  to  remain  in  France  tall  1812,  when 
she  returned  and  purchased,  from  the  proceeds  of 
her  novel,  a  small  but  handsome  villa,  named  Ca- 
milla Cottage.  Her  success  in  prose  fiction  urged 
her  to  another  trial,  and  in  1814  she  produced 
'The  Wanderer,'  a  tedious  tale  in  five  volumes, 
which  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing 
the  authoress  the  large  sum  of  £1600.  The  only 
other  literary  labour  of  Madame  D'Arblay  was  a 
memoir  of  her  father,  Dr.  Bumey,  published  in 
1882.  Her  husband  and  her  son  (the  Rev.  A. 
D'Arblay  of  Camden  Town  chapel,  n^ar  London) 
both  predeceased  her — the  former  in  1818,  and 
the  latter  in  1837.  Three  years  after  this  laat 
melancholy  bereavement,  Madame  D'Arblay  her- 
self paid  the  debt  of  nature,  dying  at  Bath,  in 
January,  1840,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight 
Her  *  Diary  and  Letters  *  edited  by  her  niece, 
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were  published  in  1842,  in  fire  Tolnmei.  If  judi- 
eioosly  condensed,  this  work  would  have  been 
both  entertaining  and  Talnable ;  but  at  least  one 
half  of  it  is  filled  with  small  unimportant  details 
and  prirate  gossip,  and  the  self-admiring  weakness 
of  the  authoress  shines  out  in  almost  every  page. 
The  early  novels  of  Miss  Bumey  form  the  most 
pleasing  memorials  of  her  name  and  history.  In 
them  we  see  her  quick  in  discernment,  lively  in 
invention,  and  inimitable,  in  her  own  way,  in  por- 
traying the  humours  and  oddities  of  English  so- 
ciety. Her  good  sense  and  correct  feeling  are 
more  remarkable  than  her  passion.  Her  love 
seenes  are  prosaic  enough,  but  in  *  showing  up'  a 
party  of  '  vulgarly  genteel'  persons,  punting  the 
oharacters  in  a  drawing-room,  or  catching  the  fol- 
lies and  absurdities  that  float  on  the  surface  of 
fashionable  society,  she  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
She  deals  with  the  palpable  and  familiar;  and 
though  society  has  changed  since  the  time  of 
'  Evelina,'  and  the  glory  of  Ranelagh  and  Mary- 
le-bone  Gardens  has  departed,  there  is  enough  of 
real  life  in  her  personages,  and  real  morality  in 
her  lessons,  to  interest,  amuse,  and  instruct  Her 
sarcasm,  drollery,  and  broad  humour,  must  always 
be  relished." 

We  wiU  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  fini 
and  the  UM  works  of  this  interesting  writer. 

From  **  Evelina.** 

A  FBKTKMDED  HIGHWAY.  BOBBKKT. 

"  When  we  had  been  out  near  two  hours,  and 
expected  every  moment  to  stop  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,  I  observed  that  Lady  Howard's  ser- 
vant, who  attended  us  on  horseback,  rode  on  for- 
ward till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  soon  after  re- 
turning, came  up  to  the  chariot  window,  and  deli- 
vering a  note  to  Madame  Duval,  said  he  had  met 
a  boy  who  was  just  coming  with  it  to  Howard 
Qrove,  from  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Tyrell. 

*<  While  she  was  reading  it,  he  rode  round  to 
the  other  window,  and,  making  a  sign  for  secresy, 
put  into  my  hand  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written,  'Whatever  happens,  be  not  alarmed,  for 
you  are  safe,  though  you  endanger  all  mankind !' 

« I  really  imagined  that  Sir  Clement  must  be 
the  author  of  this  note,  which  prepared  me  to  ex- 
pect some  disagreeable  adventure :  but  I  had  no 
time  to  ponder  upon  it,  for  Madame  Ihival  had  no 
sooner  read  her  own  letter,  than,  in  an  angry  tone 
of  voice,  she  exclaimed,  *  Why,  now,  what  a  thing 
is  this ;  here  we're  come  all  tills  way  for  nothing!' 

<*She  then  gave  me  the  note,  which  informed 
her  that  she  need  not  trouble  herself  to  go  to  Mr. 
TyreU's,  as  the  prisoner  had  had  the  address  to 
escape.  I  congratulated  her  upon  this  fortunate 
incident ;  but  she  was  so  much  concerned  at  hav- 
ing rode  so  far  in  vain,  that  she  seemed  less  pleased 
than  provoked.  However,  she  ordered  the  man 
to  make  what  haste  he  could  home,  as  she  hoped 
at  least  to  return  before  the  captain  should  suspect 
what  had  passed. 

«  The  carriage  turned  about,  and  we  journeyed 
so  quietly  for  near  an  hour  that  I  began  to  flatter 
myself  we  should  be  suffered  to  proceed  to  Howard 
Grove  without  further  molestation,  when,  sudden- 
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ly,  the  footman  eaUed  out,  'John,  are  we  going 
right?' 

<* '  Why,  I  ain't  sure,'  said  the  coachman ;  <  but 
I  'm  afraid  we  turned  wrong.' 

"'What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sirrah?'  said 
Madame  Ihival ;  *  why,  if  you  lose  your  way,  we 
shall  be  all  in  the  dark.' 

*'  *  I  think  we  should  turn  to  the  left,'  said  the 
footman. 

"  *  To  the  left  I'  answered  the  other ;  <  No,  no ; 
I  'm  pretty  sure  we  should  turn  to  the  right' 

« *  You  had  better  make  some  inquiry,'  said  I. 

«*ifa/ot,"  cried  Madame  Duval,  'we're  in  a 
fine  hole  here ;  they  neither  of  them  know  no  more 
than  the  post  However,  I  '11  tell' my  lady  as- sure 
as  you  're  bom,  so  you  'd  better  find  the  way.' 

" '  Let's  try  this  road,'  said  the  footman. 

" '  No,'  said  the  coachman,  *  that's  the  road  to 
Canterbury ;  we  had  best  go  straight  on.' 

"'Why,  that's  the  direct  London  road,'  re- 
turned the  footman,  '  and  will  lead  us  twenty  miles 
about' 

"'PartfM,'  cried  Madame  Duval;  'why,  they 
won't  go  one  way  nor  t'other;  and,  now  we're 
come  all  this  jaunt  for  nothing,  I  suppose  we  shan't 
get  home  to  night' 

" '  Let's  go  back  to  the  public-house,'  said  the 
footman,  '  and  ask  for  a  guide.' 

'"No,  no,'  said  the  other;  'if  we  stay  here  a 
few  minutes,  somebody  or  other  will  pass  by ;  and 
the  horses  are  almost  knocked  up  already.' 

'"Well,  I  protest,'  cried  Madame  Duval,  'I'd 
give  a  guinea  to  see  them  sots  horse-whipped.  As 
sure  as  I'm  alive  they're  drunk.  Ten  to  one  but 
they  '11  overturn  us  next.' 

"After  much  debating,  they  at  length  agreed  to 
go  on  till  we  came  to  some  inn,  or  met  with  a  pas- 
senger who  could  direct  us.  We  soon  arrived  at 
a  small  farm-house,  and  the  footman  alighted  and 
went  into  it. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  told  us  we 
might  proceed,  for  that  he  had  procured  a  direc- 
tion. '  But,'  added  he,  '  it  seems  there  are  some 
thieves  hereabouts,  and  so  the  best  way  will  be  for 
you  to  leave  your  watches  and  purses  with  the 
farmer,  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  who  is  an 
honest  man,  and  a  tenant  of  my  lady's.' 

'"Thieves!'  cried  Madame  Duval,  looking 
aghast ;  '  the  Lord  help  us !  I  've  no  doubt  but  we 
shall  be  all  murdered !' 

"  The  farmer  came  to  us,  and  we  gave  him  all 
we  were  worth,  and  the  servants  followed  our  ex- 
ample. We  then  proceeded,  and  Madame  Duval's 
anger  so  entirely  subsided,  that,  in  the  mildest 
manner  imaginable,  she  entreated  them  to  make 
haste,  and  promised  to  tell  their  lady  how  diligent 
and  obliging  they  had  been.  She  perpetually 
stopped  them  to  ask  if  they  apprehended  any  dan- 
ger, and  was  at  length  so  much  overpowered  by 
her  fears,  that  she  made  the  footman  fasten  his 
horse  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  then  come 
and  seat  himself  within  it  My  endeavours  to  en- 
courage her  were  fruitless ;  she  sat  in  the  middle, 
held  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  protested  that  if  he 
did  but  snve  her  life,  she  would  make  his  fortune. 
Her  uneasiness  gave  me  much  concern,  and  it  was 
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with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  forbore  to  acquaint 
her  that  she  was  imposed  upon ;  but  the  mutual 
fear  of  the  captain's  resentment  to  me,  and  of  her 
own  to  him,  neither  of  which  would  hare  any 
moderation,  deterred  me.  As  to  the  footman,  he 
was  evidently  in  torture  Arom  restraining  his 
laughter,  and  I  observed  that  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  make  most  horrid  grimaces  from  pre- 
tended fear,  in  order  to  conceal  his  risibility. 

"Very  soon  after,  <The  robbers  are  coming!' 
cried  the  coachman. 

**  The  footman  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  out 
of  the  chariot 

**  Madame  Duval  gave  a  loud  scream. 

"  I  could  no  longer  preserve  my  silence.  '  For 
heaven's  sake,  my  dear  madam,'  said  I,  *  don't  be 
alarmed;  you  are  La  no  danger;  you  are  quite 
safe ;  there  is  nothing  but ' 

**  Here  the  chariot  was  stopped  by  two  men  in 
masks,  who,  at  each  side,  put  in  their  hands,  as  if 
for  our  purses.  Madame  Duval  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chariot,  and  implored  their  mercy.  I 
shrieked  involuntarily,  although  prepared  for  the 
attack :  one  of  them  held  me  fast,  while  the  other 
tore  poor  Madame  Duval  out  of  the  carriage,  in 
spite  of  her  cries,  threats,  and  resistance. 

*<  I  was  really  frightened,  and  trembled  exceed- 
ingly. *  My  angel !'  cried  the  man  who  held  me, 
<  you  cannot  surely  be  alarmed.  Do  you  not  know 
me  ?  I  shall  hold  myself  in  eternal  abhorrence 
if  I  have  really  terrified  you.' 

"  *  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  have,'  cried  I ;  *  but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  where  is  Madame  Duval  ? — ^why 
is  she  forced  away  V 

"  *  She  is  perfectly  safe;  the  captain  has  her  in 
charge ;  but  suffer  me  now,  my  adored  Miss  An- 
ville,  to  take  the  only  opportunity  that  is  allowed 
me  to  speak  upon  another,  a  much  dearer,  much 
sweeter  subject.' 

**  And  then  he  has^y  came  into  the  chariot,  and 
seated  himself  next  to  me.  I  would  fain  have 
disengaged  myself  from  him,  but  he  would  not  let 
me.  '  Deny  me  not,  most  charming  of  women,' 
cried  he — *  deny  me  not  this  only  Moment  lent  me 
to  pour  forth  my  soul  into  your  gentle  ears,  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  suffer  from  your  absence,  how 
much  I  dread  your  displeasure,  and  how  cruelly  I 
am  affected  by  your  coldness !' 

"  *  Oh,  sir,  tUs  is  no  time  for  such  language ; 
pray,  leave  me ;  pray,  go  to  the  relief  of  Madame 
Duval ;  I  cannot  bear  that  she  should  be  treated 
with  such  indignity.' 

*<*And  will  you — can  you  command  my  ab- 
sence ?  When  may  I  speak  to  you,  if  not  now  ? — 
does  the  captain  suffer  me  to  breathe  a  moment 
out  of  his  sight  ? — and  are  not  a  thousand  imper- 
tinent people  for  ever  at  your  elbow  ?' 

**  *  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  must  change  your 
style,  or  I  will  not  hear  you.  The  impertinent 
people  you  mean  are  among  my  best  friends,  and 
you  would  not,  if  you  reaUy  wished  me  well,  speak 
of  them  so  disrespectfully.' 

**  *  Wish  you  well !  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  point  but 
out  to  me  how  in  what  manner  I  may  convince  you 
of  the  fervour  of  my  passion  —  tell  me  but  what 
serrices  you  will  accept  from  me,  and  you  shall 


find  my  life,  my  fortune,  my  whole  soul  at  your 
devotion.' 

"  *  I  want  nothing,  sir,  that  you  can  offer.  1 
beg  you  not  to  talk  to  me  so — so  strangely.  Pray, 
leave  me ;  and  pray,  assure  yourself  you  cannot 
take  any  method  so  successless  to  show  any  regard 
for  me,  as  entering  into  schemes  so  frightful  to 
Madame  Duval,  and  so  disagreeable  to  myself.' 

« <  The  scheme  was  the  captain's ;  I  even  op- 
posed it ;  though  I  own  I  could  not  refuse  myself 
the  so  long  wished-for  happiness  of  speaking  to 
you  once  more  without  so  many  of — ^your  friends 
to  watch  me.  And  I  had  flattered  myself  that  the 
note  I  charged  the  footman  to  give  you  would 
have  prevented  the  alarm  you  have  received.' 

"  *  Well,  sir,  you  have  now,  I  hope,  said  enough ; 
and  if  you  will  not  go  yourself  to  seek  for  Ma- 
dame Duval,  at  least  suffer  me  to  inquire  what  is 
become  of  her.' 

**  *  And  when  may  I  speak  to  you  again  V 

«  <  No  matter  when ;  I  don't  know ;  perhaps — ' 

<*  <  Perhaps  what,  my  angel  ?' 

«  « Perhaps  never,  sir,  if  you  torment  me  thus.' 

"  *  Never  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  how  cruel,  how 
piercing  to  my  soul  is  that  icy  word  I  Indeed  1 
cannot  endure  such  displeasure.' 

«  *  Then,  sir,  you  must  not  provoke  it.  Pray, 
leave  me  direcUy.' 

"  *  I  will,  madam ;  but  let  me  at  least  make  a 
merit  of  my  obedience — allow  me  to  hope  that 
you  will  in  future  be  less  averse  to  trusting  your- 
self for  a  few  moments  alone  with  me.' 

'*  I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  this  request; 
but  while  I  hesitated  how  to  answer  it,  the  other 
mask  came  up  to  the  chariot  door,  and,  in  a  voioe 
almost  stifled  with  laughter,  said,  'I've  done  for 
her !  The  old  buck  is  safe ;  but  we  must  sheer 
off  directly,  or  we  shall  be  all  a-ground.' 

<<Sir  Clement  instantly  left  me,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  off.  The  captain,  having  given 
some  directions  to  his  servants,  followed  him. 

"  I  was  both  uneasy  and  impatient  to  know  the 
fate  of  Madame  Duval,  and  immediately  got  out 
of  the  chariot  to  seek  her.  I  desired  the  footman 
to  show  me  which  way  she  was  gone ;  he  pointed 
with  his  finger,  by  way  of  answer,  and  I  saw  that 
he  dared  not  trust  his  voice  to  make  any  other.  I 
walked  on  at  a  very  quick  pace,  and  soon,  to  my 
great  consternation,  perceived  the  poor  lady  seated 
upright  in  a  ditch.  I  flew  to  her,  with  unfeigned 
concern  at  her  situation.  She  was  sobbing,  nay, 
almost  roaring,  and  in  the  utmost  agony  of  rage 
and  terror.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  ^e  redoubled 
her  cries,  but  her  voice  was  so  broken,  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  she  said.  I  was  so  much 
shocked,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  forbore  ex- 
claiming against  the  cruelty  of  the  captain  for 
thus  wantonly  ill-treating  her,  and  I  could  not  for- 
give myself  for  having  passively  suffered  the  de- 
ception. I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  comfort 
her,  assuring  her  of  our  present  safety,  and  beg- 
ging her  to  rise  and  return  to  the  chariot. 

«  Almost  bursting  with  passion,  she  pointed  to 
her  feet,  and  with  frightful  violence  she  actually 
beat  the  ground  with  her  hands. 

I  then  saw  that  her  feet  were  tied  together 
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with  a  strong  rope,  whioh  was  futened  to  the  [ 
upper  branch  of  a  tree,  even  with  a  hedge  which 
ran  along  the  ditch  where  she  sat  I  endeayonred  < 
to  untie  the  knot,  but  soon  found  it  was  infinitely 
beyond  my  strength.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  ! 
apply  to  the  footman ;  but  being  yery  unwilling  to 
add  to  his  mirth  by  the  sight  of  Madame  Duyal's 
situation,  I  desired  him  to  lend  me  a  knife.  I 
returned  with  it,  and  cut  the  rope.  Her  feet  were 
soon  disentangled,  and  then,  though  with  great 
diflBculty,  I  assisted  her  to  rise.  But  what  was 
my  astonishment  when,  the  moment  she  was  up, 
she  hit  me  a  yiolent  slap  on  the  face  I  I  retreated 
from  her  with  precipitation  and  dread,  and  she 
then  loaded  me  with  reproaches  which,  though 
almost  unintelligible,  oonyinoed  me  that  she  ima- 
gined I  had  voluntarily  deserted  her;  but  she 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
had  not  been  attacked  by  real  robbers. 

"  I  was  so  much  surprised  and  confounded  at 
the  blow,  that  for  some  time  I  suffered  her  to  rave 
without  making  any  answer ;  but  her  extreme  agi- 
tation and  real  suffering  soon  dispelled  my  anger, 
which  all  turned  into  compassion.  I  then  told  her 
that  I  had  been  forcibly  detained  from  following 
her,  and  assured  her  of  my  real  sorrow  at  her  ill- 
usage. 

**  She  began  to  be  somewhat  appeased,  and  I 
again  entreated  her  to  return  to  the  carriage,  or 
give  me  leave  to  order  that  it  should  draw  up  to 
the  place  where  we  stood.  She  made  no  answer, 
till  I  told  her  that  the  longer  we  remained  still, 
the  greater  would  be  the  danger  of  our  ride  home. 
Struck  with  this  hint,  she  suddenly,  and  with 
hasty  steps,  moved  forward. 

**  Her  dress  was  in  such  disorder  that  I  was 
quite  sorry  to  have  her  figure  exposed  to  the  ser- 
vants, who,  all  of  tVem,  in  imitation  of  their  mas- 
ter, hold  her  in  derision ;  however,  the  disgrace 
was  unavoidable. 

<<The  ditch,  happily,  was  almost  dry,  or  she 
must  have  suffered  still  more  seriously;  yet  so 
forlorn,  so  miserable  a  figure,  I  never  before  saw. 
Her  head-dress  had  fallen  off;  her  linen  was  torn ; 
her  negligee  had  not  a  pin  left  in  it ;  her  petticoats 
she  was  obliged  to  hold  on ;  and  her  shoes  were 
perpetually  slipping  off.  She  was  covered  with 
dirt,  weeds,  and  filth,  and  her  face  was  really  hor- 
rible, for  the  pomatum  and  powder  from  her  head, 
and  the  dust  from  the  road,  were  quite  pasted  on 
her  skin  by  her  tears,  which,  with  her  rouge, 
made  so  frightful  a  mixture  that  she  hardly  looked 
human. 

**  The  servants  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter 
the  moment  they  saw  her ;  but  not  all  my  remon- 
strances could  prevail  on  her  to  get  into  the  car^ 
riage  till  she  had  most  vehemently  reproached 
them  both  for  not  rescuing  her.  The  footman, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  fearful  of  again 
trusting  himself  to  look  at  her,  protested  that  the 
robbers  avowed  they  would  shoot  him  if  he  moved 
an  inch,  and  that  one  of  them  had  stayed  to  watch 
the  chariot,  while  the  other  carried  her  off;  add- 
ing, that  the  reason  of  their  behaving  so  barba- 
rously, was  to  revenge  our  having  secured  our 
purses.    Notwithstanding  her  anger,  she  gave  im- 


mediate credit  to  what  he  said,  and  really  ima- 
gined that  her  want  of  money  had  irritated  the 
pretended  robbers  to  treat  her  with  such  cruelty. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  on  my 
guard,  not  to  betray  the  imposition,  which  could 
now  answer  no  other  purpose  than  occasioning  an 
irreparable  breach  between  her  and  the  captain. 

**  Just  as  we  were  seated  in  the  chariot,  she  dis- 
covered the  loss  which  her  head  had  sustained, 
and  called  out,  '  My  God !  what  is  become  of  my 
hair?    Why,  the  villain  has  stole  all  my  curls  I' 

"  She  then  ordered  the  man  to  run  and  see  if 
he  could  find  any  of  them  in  the  ditch.  He  went, 
and  presentiy  returning,  produced  a  great  quan- 
tity of  hair  in  such  a  nasty  condition,  that  I  was 
amazed  she  would  take  it ;  and  the  man,  as  he 
delivered  it  to  her,  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his 
countenance ;  which  she  no  sooner  observed,  than 
all  her  stormy  passions  were  again  raised.  She 
flung  the  battered  curls  in  his  face,  saying,  <  Sir- 
rah, what  do  you  grin  for?  I  wish  you'd  been 
served  so  yourself,  and  you  wouldn't  have  found 
it  no  such  joke ;  you  are  the  impudentest  fellow 
ever  I  see,  and  if  I  find  you  dare  grin  at  me  any 
more,  I  shall  make  no  ceremony  of  boxing  your 
ears.' 

**  Satisfied  with  the  threat,  the  man  hastily  re- 
tired, and  we  drove  on.*' 

Prom"  The  DUry." 
A  DAT  or  HAPPINESS   IN   A  PALACE. 

«  Tuesday,  March  10th,  1789.~This  was  a  day 
of  happiness  indeed!  —  a  day  of  such  heartfelt 
public  delight  as  could  not  but  suppress  all  private 
disturbance. 

«  The  king  sent  to  open  the  house  of  lords  by 
commission. 

"  The  general  illumination  of  all  London  proved 
the  universal  joy  of  a  thankful  and  most  affection- 
ate people,  who  have  shown  so  largely,  on  this 
trying  occasion,  how  well  they  merited  the  monarch 
thus  benignantiy  preserved. 

**  The  queen,  from  her  privy  purse,  gave  private 
orders  for  a  splendid  illumination  at  this  palace : 
Rebecca  painted  a  beautiful  transparency;  and 
Mr.  Smelt  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole. 

"The  King  —  Providence  —  Health  — and  Bri- 
tannia, were  displayed  with  elegant  devices :  the 
queen  and  princesses,  all  but  the  youngest,  went 
to  town  to  see  the  illumination  there ;  and  Mr. 
Smelt  was  to  conduct  the  surprise.  It  was  magni- 
ficentiy  beautiful. 

"  When  it  was  lighted  and  prepared,  the  princess 
Amelia  went  to  lead  her  papa  to  the  front  window : 
but  first  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  presented 
him  a  paper  with  these  lines — which,  at  the  queen's 
desire,  I  had  scribbled  in  her  name,  for  the  happy 
occasion : — 

TO  THE   KING. 

*  Amid  a  rapt'roui  nation's  praise 

That  fleei  thee  to  their  prayers  restored. 
Turn  gently  from  the  general  blaze,— 
Thy  Charlotte  woos  her  bosom's  lord. 

Turn  and  behold  where,  bright  and  clear, 
Depictured  with  transparent  art. 

The  emblems  of  her  thought  appear. 
The  tribute  of  a  grateAil  heart 
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O!  fmall  the  tribute,  were  it  weighed 
With  all  she  fuel»— or  half  she  owesl 

But  noble  minds  are  best  repaid 
From  the  pure  spring  whence  bounty  flows. 

7*be  little  bearer  beg;s  a  kiss 
From  dear  papa,  for  bringing  this. 


*<  I  need  not,  I  think,  tell  you,  the  little  bearer 
begged  not  in  yain.  The  king  was  extremely 
pleased.  He  came  into  a  room  belonging  to  the 
princesses,  in  which  we  had  a  party  to  look  at  the 
illuminations,  and  there  he  stayed  abore  an  hour ; 
cheerfiil,  composed,  and  gracious !  all  that  could 
merit  the  great  national  testimony  to  his  worth 
this  day  paid  him." 

A   ROTAL   READING   PARTY. 

"  In  one  of  our  Windsor  excursions  at  this  time, 
while  I  was  in  her  majesty's  dressing-room,  with 
only  Mr.  De  Luc  present,  she  suddenly  said,  '  Pre- 
pare yourself.  Miss  Bumey,  with  all  your  spirits, 
for  to-night  you  must  be  reader.' 

'*  She  then  added  that  she  recollected  what  she 
had  been  told  by  my  honoured  Mrs.  Delany,  of  my 
reading  Shakspeare  to  her,  and  was  desirous  that 
I  should  read  a  play  to  herself  and  the  princesses ; 
and  she  had  lately  heard,  from  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg,  *  nobody  could  do  it  better,  when  I  would.' 

**  I  assured  her  majesty  it  was  rather  when  I 
eould,  as  any  reading  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  had 
heard  must  wholly  have  been  better  or  worse  ac- 
cording to  my  spirits,  as  she  had  justly  seemed  to 
suggest 

«  The  moment  coffee  was  oyer  the  princess  Eli- 
sabeth came  for  me.  I  found  her  migesty  knot- 
ting, the  princess  royal  drawing,  princess  Augusta 
spinning,  and  lady  Courtown  I  believe  in  the  same 
employment ;  but  I  saw  none  of  them  perfectly 
well. 

**  *  Come,  Miss  Bumey,'  cried  the  queen,  *  how 
are  your  spirits  ? — How  is  your  voice  ?' 

**  *  She  says,  ma'am,'  cried  the  kind  princess 
Elizabeth,  *  she  shall  do  her  bestl' 

*<This  had  been  said  in  attending  her  royal 
highness  back.  I  could  only  confirm  it,  and  that 
cheerfully y — to  hide  fearfuUy, 

"  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  choosing  my  play, 
nor  do  I  know  what  would  have  been  my  decision 
had  it  fidlen  to  my  lot  Her  majesty  had  just  be- 
gun Colman's  works,  and  *  Polly  Honeycomb'  was 
to  open  my  campaign. 

« <  I  think,'  cried  the  queen  most  graciously, 
<  Miss  Bumey  will  read  the  better  for  drawing  a 
chair  and  sitting  down.' 

**  *  O  yes,  mamma !  I  dare  say  so  !*  cried  prin- 
cess Augusta  and  princess  Elizabeth,  both  in  a 
moment 

"  The  queen  then  told  me  to  draw  my  chair 
close  to  her  side.  I  made  no  scruples.  Heaven 
knows  I  needed  not  the  addition  of  standing !  but 
most  glad  I  felt  in  being  placed  thus  near,  as  it 
saved  a  constant  painful  effort  of  loud  reading. 

**  *  Lady  Courtown,'  cried  the  queen,  *  you  had 
better  draw  nearer,  for  Miss  Bumey  hcu  the  mit' 
fortune  of  reading  rather  low  at  first' 

<*  Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  this  open- 
ing.    Accordingly,  I  did,  as  I  had  promised,  my 


best ;  and,  indifferent  as  that  was,  it  would  rather 
have  surprised  you,  all  things  considered,  that  it 
was  not  yet  worse.  But  I  exerted  all  the  courage 
I  possess,  and,  having  often  read  to  the  queen,  I 
felt  how  much  it  behooved  me  not  to  let  her  sur- 
mise I  had  any  greater  awe  to  surmount 

"It  is  but  a  vulgar  performance;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  omit,  as  well  as  I  could  at  sight,  several 
circumstances  very  unpleasant  for  reading,  and  ill 
enough  fitted  for  such  hearers. 

**  It  went  off  pretty  flat  Nobody  is  to  comment, 
nobody  is  to  interrupt ;  and  even  between  one  act 
and  another  not  a  moment's  pause  is  expected  to 
be  made. 

"  I  had  been  already  informed  of  this  etiquette 
by  Mr.  Turbulent  and  Miss  Planta ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  not  only  oppressive  to  the  reader,  but  loses  to 
the  hearers  so  much  spirit  and  satisfaction,  that  I 
determined  to  endeavour,  should  I  again  be  called 
upon,  to  introduce  a  little  break  into  this  tiresome 
and  unnatural  profundity  of  respectful  solemnity. 
My  own  embarrassment,  however,  made  it  agree 
with  me  for  the  present  uncommonly  well. 

"  Lady  Courtown  never  uttered  one  single  word 
the  whole  time ;  yet  is  she  one  of  the  most  loqua- 
cious of  our  establishment  But  such  is  the  set- 
tied  etiquette. 

"  The  queen  has  a  taste  for  conversation,  tind 
the  princesses  a  good-humoured  love  for  it,  that 
doubles  the  regret  of  such  an  annihilation  of  all 
nature  and  all  pleasantry.  But  what  will  not 
prejudice  and  education  inculcate?  They  have 
been  brought  up  to  annex  silence  to  respect  and 
decorum:  to  talk,  therefoire,  unbid,  or  to  differ 
from  any  given  opinion  even  when  called  upon, 
are  regarded  as  high  improprieties,  if  not  pre- 
sumptions. 

"  They  none  of  them  do  Justice  to  their  own 
minds,  while  they  enforce  this  subjection  upon  the 
minds  of  others.  I  had  not  experienced  it  before ; 
for  when  reading  alone  with  'tiie  queen,  or  listen- 
ing to  her  reading  to  me,  I  have  always  frankly 
spoken  almost  whatever  has  occurred  to  me.  But 
there  I  had  no  other  examples  before  me,  and 
therefore  I  might  inoffensively  be  guided  by  my- 
self; and  her  majesty's  continuance  of  the  same 
honour  has  shown  no  disapprobation  of  my  pro- 
ceeding. But  here  it  was  not  easy  to  make  any 
decision  for  myself:  to  have  done  what  lady  Cour- 
town forbore  doing  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
a  liberty. 

"  So  we  all  behaved  alike ;  and  easily  can  I  now 
conceive  the  disappointment  and  mortification  of 
poor  Mr.  Garrick  when  he  read  *  Lethe'  to  a  royal 
audience.  Its  tameness  must  have  tamed  even 
him,  and  I  doubt  not  he  never  acquitted  himself 
so  ill. 

"  The  next  evening  I  had  the  same  summons ; 
but '  The  English  Merchant'  was  the  play,  which 
did  far  better.  It  is  an  elegant  and  serious  piece, 
which  I  read  with  far  greater  ease,  and  into  which 
they  all  entered  with  far  greater  interest 

"  The  princess  royal  was  so  gracious  when  the 
queen  left  the  room,  upon  our  next  coming  to 
town,  to  pay  me  very  kind  compliments  upon  my 
own  port  of  the  entertainment,  thoc^  her  brother 
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the  duke  of  Clarence  happened  to  be  present.  And 
the  two  other  princesses  were  fall  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  comedy,  and  called  upon  me  to  saj 
which  were  my  fa7ourites»  while  they  told  me 
their  own,  at  aU  our  subsequent  meetings  for 
some  time. 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  recollect  of 
March  in  which  my  dearest  readers  might  not 
themselves  be  writers.  Chiefly  I  r^oice  they  wit- 
nessed the  long-wished,  long-dreaded  interview 
with  my  formerly  most  dearly  loved  Mrs.  Thrale — 
not  writing  it  saves  me  much  pang.' 


»» 


POBTBT  IN   A   PALACK. 

**  York  may  suppose  my  recovery  was  not  much 
forwarded  by  a  ball  given  at  the  Castle  on  Twelfth- 
Day.  The  queen  condescended  to  say  that  I  might 
go  to  bed,  and  she  would  content  herself  with  the 
wardrobe-woman,  in  consideration  of  my  weak 
state ;  but  then  she  exhorted  me  not  to  make  it 
known  to  the  Schwellenberg,  who  would  be  quite 
wretched  at  such  a  thing. 

I  returned  my  proper  thanks,  but  declined  the 
proposal,  so  circumstanced,  assuring  her  majesty 
that  it  would  make  me  wretched  to  have  an  indul- 
gence that  could  produce  an  impropriety  which 
would  make  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  so  through  my 
means. 

And  now  to  enliven  a  little:  what  will  you 
give  me,  fair  ladies,  for  a  copy  of  verses  written 
between  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  your  most 
small  little  journalist  ? 

The  morning  of  the  ball  the  queen  sent  for 
me,  and  said  she  had  a  fine  pair  of  old-fashioned 
gloves,  white,  with  stiff  tops  and  a  deep  gold 
fringe,  which  she  meant  to  send  to  her  new  master 
of  the  Horse,  lord  Harcourt,  who  was  to  be  at  the 
dance.  She  wished  to  convey  them  in  a  copy  of 
verses,  of  which  she  had  composed  three  lines,  but 
could  not  get  on.  She  told  me  her  ideas,  and  I 
had  the  honour  to  help  her  in  the  metre ;  and  now 
I  have  the  honour  to  copy  them  from  her  own 
royal  hand: — 

TO   THE   EAEL   OF   HABCOURT. 

Go,  happy  gloves,  bedeck  earl  Harcourrs  hand, 
And  let  him  know  ihey  come  from  fairy-land, 
Where  ancient  customs  still  retain  their  reign  ; 
To  modernize  them  all  attempts  were  vain. 
60.  cries  queen  Mab,  some  noble  owner  seek. 
Who  has  a  proper  taste  for  the  antique. 

Now,  no  criticising,  fair  ladies !  —  the  assistant 
was  allowed  neither  a  pen  nor  a  moment,  but 
called  upon  to  help  finish,  as  she  might  have  been 
to  hand  a  fan.  The  earl,  you  may  suppose,  was 
sufficiently  enchanted. 

How,  or  by  whom,  or  by  what  instigated,  I 
know  not,  but  I  heard  that  the  newspapers,  this 
winter,  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  my  apparent 
seclusion  from  the  world,  and  dealt  round  com- 
ments and  lamentations  profusely.  I  heard  of 
this  with  much  concern." 
» 

LETTBB  TO   A   FBIEND   IK  AP7LICTI0N. 

'*  The  sad  turn  of  your  thoughts  softens  without 
surprising  me,  the  misfortune  was  so  unexpected ; 
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nevertheless,  the  religious  view  in  which  your 
melancholy  places  it  convinces  me  your  grief  will 
give  way,  when  it  can,  and  not  be  nourished  re- 
piningly  or  without  effort.  How,  how  shall  I  wish 
and  pray,  my  dearest  M.,  that  a  scene  of  new 
and  permanent  maternal  comfort  may  repay,  in 
some  measure,  your  past  afflictions,  and  awaken 
and  enliven  you  to  new  happiness !  I  only  fear 
the  terror  you  will  conceive  from  every  possible 
alarm  may  lessen  the  coming  consolation,  by  in- 
creasing its  anxiety.  Endeavour,  my  dear  friend, 
endeavour,  d*avaneef  to  prepare  your  mind  for  a 
confidence  without  which  you  can  enjoy  nothing, 
and  which,  without  exertion,  will  now  surely  fly 
you. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  unhappiness  of 
wanting  this  confidence  has  lately  fallen  under 
my  eyes.  The  mother  of  a  very  fine  child  felt  and 
indulged  a  solicitude  so  great  that,  by  degrees,  it 
became  a  part  of  her  existence ;  she  was  never 
without  it, — in  presence,  in  absence,  in  sickness, 
in  health, — ^no  matter  which, — prosperity  and  ad- 
versity made  no  difference ;  and  the  anxiety  grew 
to  such  a  height  that  she  is  now  threatened  with 
a  consumption  herself,  from  no  other  cause.  You 
know,  and  may  perhaps  divine  her.  She  used  to 
walk  out  by  the  side  of  the  nurse  with  a  watch  in 
her  hand,  to  measure,  to  a  minute,  the  exact  time 
it  spent  in  the  air.  She  started  forward  to  meet 
every  passenger,  and  examine  their  appearance, 
before  she  suffered  the  child  to  proceed  in  its 
walk ;  and  turned  it  to  the  right  to  avoid  one  face, 
and  presently  back  to  the  left  that  it  might  not 
see  another.  She  rose  in  the  dead  of  night  to  go 
and  look  at  it ;  she  quitted  all  society  two  or  three 
times  in  a  visit,  to  examine  it ;  and,  in  short,  she 
made  herself,  her  husband,  and  all  her  friends 
miserable  by  this  constant  distrust  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  is  now,  in  a  languishing  and  declining 
state,  sent  southward  to  try  the  change  of  air  for 
herself,  while  all  the  time  the  child  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy,  beautiful,  and  robust  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

What  a  world  is  this !  can  one  help  to  exclaim, 
when  the  first  of  blessings  can  thus  be  rendered 
a  scourge  to  our  friends  and  an  infelicity  to  our- 
selves ?  For  this  lady,  who,  happy  in  her  conju- 
gal fate,  had  no  wish  but  for  a  child,  has  never 
known  a  tranquil  day  since  her  boon  has  been 
granted." 

THE   KINO*S    BIBTHDAT. 

'*  June  4th,  1791.  —  Let  me  now  come  to  the 
4th,  the  last  birthday  of  the  good,  gracious,  be- 
nevolent king  I  shall  ever,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, pass  under  his  royal  roof. 

The  thought  was  affecting  to  me,  in  defiance  of 
my  volunteer  conduct,  and  I  could  scarce  speak  to 
the  queen  when  I  first  went  to  her,  and  wished  to 
say  something  upon  a  day  so  interesting.  The 
king  was  most  gracious  and  kind  when  he  came 
into  the  state  dressing-room  at  St.  James's,  and 
particularly  inquired  about  my  health  and  strength, 
and  if  they  would  befriend  me  for  the  day.  I 
longed  again  to  tell  him  how  hard  I  would  w'>Tk 
them,  rather  than  let  them,  on  such  a  day,  drive 
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me  Arom  mj  office ;  but  I  found  it  better  suited 
me  to  be  quiet ;  it  was  safer  not  to  trust  to  any 
expression  of  loyalty,  with  a  mind  so  full,  and  on 
a  day  so  critical. 

With  regard  to  health,  my  side  is  all  that  is 
attended  with  any  uneasiness,  and  that  is  some- 
times a  serious  business.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  premature  in  what  has  been  done. 

And  —  0  picquet! — life  hardly  hangs  on  earth 
during  its  compulsion,  in  these  months  succeeding 
months,  and  years  creeping,  crawling,  after  years. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  presided,  attired 
magnificently.  Miss  Golds  worthy,  Mrs.  Stainforth, 
Messrs.  De  Luc  and  Stanhope  dined  with  us ;  and 
while  we  were  still  eating  fruit,  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence entered. 

He  was  just  risen  from  the  king's  table,  and 
waiting  for  his  equipage  to  go  home  and  prepare 
for  the  ball.  To  gi^e  you  an  idea  of  the  energy 
of  his  royal  highness's  language,  I  ought  to  set 
apart  a  general  objection  to  writing,  or  rather  in- 
timating, certain  forcible  words,  and  beg  leave  to 
show  you,  in  genuine  colours,  a  royal  sailor. 

We  all  rose,  of  course,  upon  his  entrance,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  placed  themselves  behind  their 
chairs,  while  the  footman  left  the  room ;  but  he 
ordered  us  all  to  sit  down,  and  called  the  men 
back  to  hand  about  some  wine.  He  was  in  ex- 
ceeding high  .spirits  and  in  the  utmost  good 
humour.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  next  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  looked  re- 
markably well,  gay,  and  full  of  sport  and  mischief, 
yet  clever  withal,  as  well  as  comical. 

*'  Well,  this  is  the  first  day  I  have  ever  dined 
with  the  king,  at  St.  James's  on  his  birthday. 
Pray,  have  you  all  drunk  his  majesty's  health  ?" 

"  No,  your  roy'l  highness:  your  roy'l  highness 
might  make  dem  do  dat,"  said  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg. 

"  0,  by will  1 1  Here,  you  (to  the  .  foot- 
man) ;  bring  champagne !  I  'II  drink  the  king's 
health  again,  if  I  die  for  it !  Yet,  I  have  done 
pretty  well  already :  so  has  the  king,  yet  I  pro- 
mise you !  I  believe  his  mijesty  was  never  taken 
such  good  care  of  before.  We  have  kept  his  spirits 
up,  I  promise  you;  we  have  enabled  him  to  go 
through  his  fatigues;  and  I  should  have  done 
more  still,  but  for  the  ball  and  Mary  —  I  have 
promised  to  dance  with  Mary !" 

Princess  Mary  made  her  first  appearance  at 
court  to-day :  she  looked  most  interesting  and  un- 
affectedly lovely:  she  is  a  sweet  creature,  and 
perhaps,  in  point  of  beauty,  the  first  of  this  truly 
beautiful  race,  of  which  princess  Mary  may  be 
called  pendant  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Champagne  being  now  brought  for  the  duke, 
he  ordered  it  all  round.  When  it  came  to  me  I 
whispered  to  Westerhaults  to  carry  it  on:  the 
duke  slapped  his  hand  violently  on  the  table,  and 
called  out,  "0,  by ,  you  shall  drink  it  !** 

There  was  no  resisting  this.  We  all  stood  up, 
the  duke  sonorously  gave  the  royal  toast 

**  And  now,"  cried  he,  making  us  sit  down 
again,  *< where  are  my  rascals  of  servants?  I 
sha'nt  be  in  time  for  the  ball ;  besides,  I  've  got  a 
deuced  tailor  waiting  to  fix  on  my  epaulette! 


Here,  you,  go  and  see  for  my  servants!    d'ye 
hear  ?     Scamper  off  1 " 

Off  ran  William. 

<*  Come,  let 's  have  the  king's  health  again. 
De  Luc,  drink  it.     Here,  champagne  to  De  Luc!" 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Mr.  De  Luc's 
mixed  simper — ^half  pleased,  half  alarmed.  How- 
ever, the  wine  came  and  he  drank  it,  the  duke 
taking  a  bumper  for  himself  at  the  same  time. 

'*  Poor  Stanhope !"  cried  he ;  **  Stanhope  shall 
have  a  glass  too!  Here,  champagne!  what  ore 
you  all  about  7  Why  don't  you  give  champagne 
to  poor  Stanhope  ?" 

Mr.  Stanhope,  with  great  pleasure,  complied, 
and  the  duke  again  accompanied  him. 

"Come  hither,  do  you  hear?"  cried  the  duke 
to  the  servants ;  and  on  the  approach,  slow  and 
submissive,  of  Mrs.  Stainforth's  man,  he  hit  him 
a  violent  slap  on  the  back,  calling  out,  "Hang 
you !  why  don't  you  see  for  my  rascals  ?" 

Away  flew  the  man,  and  then  he  called  out  to 
Westerhaults,  "  Hark'ee !  bring  another  glass  of 
champagne  to  Mr.  De  Luc !" 

Mr.  De  Luc  knows  these  royal  youths  too  well 
to  venture  at  so  vain  an  experiment  as  disputing 
with  them;  so  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  drank  the  wine.     The  <^ke  did  the  same. 

".(Vnd  now,  poor  Stanhope,"  cried  the  duke; 
"  give  another  glass  to  poor  Stanhope,  d'ye  hear  ?" 

"  Is  not  your  royal  highness  afraid,"  cried  Mr. 
Stanhope,  displaying  the  full  circle  of  his  borrowed 
teeth,  **  I  shall  be  apt  to  be  rather  up  in  the  world, 
as  the  folks  say,  if  I  tope  on  at  this  rate  ?" 

"  Not  at  all !  you  can't  get  drunk  in  a  better 
cause.  I  'd  get  drunk  myself  if  it  was  not  for  the 
ball.  Here,  champagne!  another  glass  for  the 
philosopher !     I  keep  sober  for  Mary." 

"  0,  your  royal  highness !"  cried  Mr.  De  Luc, 
gaining  courage  as  he  drank,  "  you  will  make  me 
quite  droll  of  it  if  you  make  me  go  on, —  quite 
droll !" 

"  So  much  the  better !  so  much  the  better !  it 
will  do  you  a  monstrous  deal  of  good.  Here, 
another  of  champagne  for  the  queen's  philoso- 
pher!" 

Mr.  De  Luc  obeyed,  and  the  duke  then  ad- 
dressed Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  Gkorge.  **  Here ! 
you !  you !  why,  where  is  my  carriage  ?  run  and 
see,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Off  hurried  George,  grinning  irrepressibly. 

"If  it  was  not  for  that  deuced  tailor,  I  would 
not  stir.  I  shall  dine  at  the  Queen's  house  on 
Monday,  Miss  Goldsworthy ;  I  shall  come  to  dine 
with  princess  royal.  I  find  she  does  not  go  to 
Windsor  with  the  queen." 

The  queen  meant  to  spend  one  day  at  Windsor, 
on  account  of  a  review  which  carried  the  king 
that  way. 

Some  talk  then  ensued  upon  the  duke's  new 
carriage,  which  they  all  agreed  to  be  the  most 
beautiM  that  day  at  court.  I  had  not  seen  it, 
which,  to  me,  was  some  impediment  against  prais- 
ing it. 

He  then  said  it  was  necessary  to  drink  the 
queen's  health. 

The  gentlemen  here  made  no  demur,  though 
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lir.  3>e  Luc  arohed  hU  eyebrows  in  expresaiTe  fear 
of  coiueqaences. 

^*  A  bumper,"  cried  the  duke,  **  to  the  queen's 
gentleman-usher. ' ' 

They  all  stood  up  and  .drank  the  queen's 
health. 

'<  Here  are  three  of  us/'  cried  the  duke,  '*  all 
belonging  to  the  queen ;  the  queen's  philosopher, 
the  queen's  gentleman-usher,  and  the  queen's  son ; 
but,  thank  HeaTen,  I'm  nearest!" 

'*Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Stanhope,  a  little  affronted, 
'<  I  am  not  now  the  queen's  gentleman-usher ;  I 
am  the  queen's  equerry,  sir." 

"  A  glass  more  of  champagne  here  I  What  are 
yon  all  so  slow  for?  Where  are  all  my  rascals 
gone?  They 'to  put  me  in  one  passion  already 
this  morning.  Come,  a  glass  of  champagne  for 
the  queen's  gentleman-usher !"  laughing  heartily. 

"No,  sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Stanhope;  "I  am 
equerry  now,  sir." 

"And  another  glass  to  the  queen's  philoso- 
pher!" 

Neither  gentleman  objected;  but  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg,  who  had  sat  laughing  and  happy  all  this 
time,  now  grew  alarmed,  and  said,  "  Your  royal 
highness,  I  am  afraid  for  the  ball  I" 

**  Hold  you  your  potato-jaw,  my  dear,"  cried 
the  duke,  patting  her;  but,  recollecting  himself, 
he  took  her  hand  and  pretty  abruptly  kissed  it, 
and  then,  flinging  it  hastily  away,  laughed  aloud, 
and  called  out,  "  There !  that  will  make  amends 
for  anything,  so  now  I  may  say  what  I  will.  So 
here !  a  glass  of  champagne  for  the  queen's  phi- 
losopher and  the  queen's  gentleman-usher !  Hang 
me  if  it  will  not  do  them  a  monstrous  deal  of 
good?" 

Here  news  was  brought  that  the  equipage  was 
in  order.  He  started  up,  calling  out,  "  Now,  then, 
for  my  deuced  tulor." 

*<0,  your  royal  highness!"  cried  Mr.  De  Luc, 
in  a  tone  of  expostulation,  "  now  you  ha^e  made 
us  droll,  you  go !" 

Off,  however,  he  went.  And  is  it  not  a  curi- 
ous scene  ?  AH  my  amaze  is,  how  any  of  their 
heads  bore  such  libations. 

In  the  eyening,  I  had  by  no  means  strength  to 
encounter  the  ball-room.  I  gave  my  tickets  to 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Douglass. 

Mrs.  Stainforth  was  dying  to  see  the  princess 
Mary  in  her  court  dress.  Mr.  Stanhope  offered 
to  conduct  her  to  a  place  of  prospect.  She  went 
with  him.  I  thought  this  preferable  to  an  un- 
broken evening  with  my  fair  companion,  and,  Mr. 
I>e  Luc  thinking  the  same,  we  both  left  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  to  unattire,  and  followed.  But  we 
were  rather  in  a  scrape  by  trusting  to  Mr.  Stan- 
hope after  all  this  champagne:  he  had  carried 
Mrs.  Stainforth  to  the  very  door  of  the  ball-room, 
and  there  fixed  her — in  a  place  which  the  king, 
queen,  and  suite,  must  brush  past  in  order  to  enter 
the  ball-room.  I  had  followed,  however,  and  the 
crowds  of  beef-eaters,  officers,  and  guards,  that 
lined  all  the  state-rooms  through  which  we  exhi- 
bited ourselves,  prevented  my  retreating  alone.  I 
stood,  therefore,  next  to  Mrs.  Stainforth,  and  saw 
the  ceremony. 


The  passage  was  made  so  narrow  by  attend- 
ants, that  they  were  all  forced  to  go  one  by  one. 
First,  all  the  king's  great  state-officers,  amongst 
whom  I  recogniied  lord  Courtown,  Treasurer  of 
the  Household ;  lord  Salisbury  carried  a  candle ! 
— 'tis  an  odd  etiquette.  These  being  passed, 
came  the  king — ^he  saw  us  and  laughed ;  then  the 
queen's  Master  of  the  Horse,  lord  Harcourt,  who 
did  ditto ;  then  some  more. 

The  Vice-Chamberlain  carries  the  queen's  can- 
dle, that  she  may  have  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  lean  on ;  accordingly,  lord  Aylesbury, 
receiving  that  honour,  now  preceded  the  queen : 
she  looked  amazed  at  sight  of  us.  The  kind  prin- 
cesses one  by  one  acknowledged  us.  I  spoke  to 
sweet  princess  Mary,  wishing  her  royal  highness 
joy ;  she  looked  in  a  delight  and  an  alarm  nearly 
equal.  She  was  to  dance  her  first  minuet.  Then 
followed  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  lady 
Harcourt  was  particularly  civil.  Then  the  Maids 
of  Honour,  every  one  of  whom  knew  and  spoke  to 
us.  I  peered  vainly  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but 
none  of  the  princes  passed  us.  What  a  crowd 
brought  up  the  rear  J  I  was  vexed  not  to  see  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Well,  God  bless  the  king !  and  many  and  many 
such  days  may  he  know ! 

I  was  now  so  tired  as  to  be  eager  to  go  back ; 
but  the  queen's  philosopher,  the  good  and  most 
sober  and  temperate  of  men,  was  really  a  little 
giddy  with  all  his  bumpers,  and  his  eyes,  which 
were  quite  lustrous,  could  not  fix  any  object  stea- 
dily :  while  the  poor  gentleman-usher — equerry,  I 
mean — ^kept  his  mouth  so  wide  open  with  one  con- 
tinued grin, — ^I  suppose  from  the  sparkling  beve- 
rage,— that  I  was  every  minute  aftraid  its  pearly 
ornaments,  which  never  fit  their  case,  would  have 
fallen  at  our  feet  Mrs.  Stainforth  gave  me  a  sig- 
nificant look  of  making  the  same  observation,  and, 
catching  me  fast  by  the  arm,  said,  "  Come,  Miss 
Burney,  let's  you  and  I  take  care  of  one  another ;" 
and  then  she  safely  toddled  me  back  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  who  greeted  us  with  saying,  "  Vel ! 
bin  you  much  amused?  Dat  prince  Villiam — 
oders  de  duke  de  Clarence — ^bin  raelly  ver  merry 
— oders  vat  you  call  tipsy." 

ABCHINTA,   MARGHEBITA, 

Was  bom  in  Milan  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  She  was  of  noble  birth,  but 
more  distinguished  for  her  talent  than  for  this  ac- 
cident of  nature.  She  composed  many  lyric  poems, 
and  pieces  of  music,  according  to  the  taste  of 
that  age. 

ARMYNE,   LADY  MARY, 

Dauohtbk  of  Henry  Talbot,  fourth  son  of 
George,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  married  Sir  William 
Armyne,  and  distinguished  herself  by  her  know- 
ledge of  history,  divinity,  and  of  the  languages. 
She  was  very  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  missionaries  sent  to 
North  America.  She  endowed  three  hospitals; 
and  died  in  1675. 
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ARNADDE  DE  R0CA8, 
Oici  or  the  daughters  of  Chjpriotes.  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Nicosie,  in  IGTO,  was  carried  awaj 
by  the  Turks  and  held  in  captiiity.  Arnaude, 
destined  bj  her  beauty  for  the  ser^lio  of  the  sul- 
taD,  was,  irith  Beveral  of  her  compaoionB,  put  into 
a  Teasel  about  to  8ul  for  CanBtaDtinaple.  But, 
preferring  death  to  dishonour,  the  heroic  maidoD 
cootriied,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  convej  fire  to 
the  powder-room,  and  periahed,  amidBt  the  wreck 
of  the  Tesrel,  with  the  vietiins  of  her  desperation. 

ARNAULD,  MABIK  ANOELIQUE, 

Siar«B  of  Robert,  Antoine,  and  Henri  Amauld, 
was  abbess  of  the  Port-Rojal  conTent,  and  distin- 
guished herself  by  the  reformation  and  sanctity 
she  introduced  there,  and  also  at  the  conTcot  of 
MaubuiBsoQ,  where  she  presided  fiTe  years.  Sho 
returned  to  Port-Royal,  and  died  in  1681,  aged 
aeyenty.  Her  mother  and  sii  of  her  aistera  passed 
the  erening  of  their  life  in  her  convent 

She  was  early  distinguished  for  her  capacity 
and  her  lirtnea.  While  at  Maubuiaaon,  ahe  be- 
came acqaainted  with  St.  Prancia  de  Sales,  bishop 
of  Oeneva,  who  conUDued  through  his  whole  life 
to  correspond  with  her.  She  displayed  peculiar 
skill  and  sagacity  in  the  changes  she  introduced 
into  the  conTenta  under  her  control.  Careful  to 
eiact  nothing  of  the  nuns  of  which  she  had  not  set 
the  esample,  ahe  found,  in  the  respect  and  emul*- 
tion  ahe  inspired,  an  engine  to  whlcb  constraint 
is  powerless.  Self-denial,  homility,  and  charity, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  of  her  virtues. 

ARNAULD,  ANGELIQUE, 
Niece  to  the  celebrated  Marie  Angeliqiie  Ar- 
nauld,  abbess  of  Port-Royal,  entered  the  cloister 
nt  sii  years  of  age,  and  formed  herself  upon  the 
model  of  her  aunts,  by  whom  she  was  edncatod. 
She  inherited  their  rirtucs  and  endowtnents,  and 
was  at  length  eleraled  to  the  same  station,  which 
ahe  filled  with  equal  dignity  and  capacity.  She 
was  diatinguished  for  her  taste  and  penetration,  ' 
and  for  her  eloquence  and  facility  in  speaking  and 
composition.  She  died  January  29th,  1B84,  at  ' 
the  age  of  fifty-nine.  , 

ARNAULD,  CATHARINE  AGNES,  1 
Was  chosen,  while  yet  in  her  noriciate,  by  her  ' 
elder  sister,  Marie  Angelique,  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  noTtcea  at  the  convent  of  Fort-Royal. 
During  the  five  years  that  Marie  Angelique  passed 
in  tlie  abbey  at  Maubuiason,  Catharine  was  en- 
trusted with  the  gOTcmment  of  Port-Royal,  and 
appointed  coa^jutrii  with  her  sister,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  resigning  it  wholly  to  her  management. 
Agnea,  respected  and  beloved  by  the  nuns,  in- 
structed them  DO  less  by  her  example  than  by  her 
eloquent  discourses.  She  was  equally  celebrated 
for  her  talents  and  ber  piety.  She  was  the  author 
of  two  small  treatises,  entitled  "  Le  Chapelet  Se- 
cret dn  Saint  Sicrament,"  and  "  L'lmage  de  la 
Rfiligeuse,  parfaite  et  imparfaite."  The  former 
was  ceiuared  by  some  members  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  it  was  suppressed.  i 


Catharine  Agnes  Amauld  died  Febrnary  19th, 
16T1,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seren. 

ARNOOLT.  SOPHIE, 
A  Pabisian  actress,  bora  at  Paris,  February 
ITth,  1740.  Her  ftther  kept  a  hUtl  garni,  and 
gave  her  a  good  education.  Nature  endowed  her 
with  wit,  sensibiii^,  a  charming  Toice,  and  gTMt 
personal  attraotjons.  Chance  brought  her  upon 
the  stage,  where  she  delighted  the  public  from 
1767  to  1778.  The  princeas  of  Modena  happened 
te  be  in  retirement  M  the  Vai  de  Oria,  and  was 
struck  with  a  very  fine  voice  that  aang  at  evening 
mass.  Sophie  Arnoult  was  the  songstress ;  and 
on  the  princess  speaking  of  her  discovery,  she  waa 
obliged,  against  her  mother's  wish,  to  join  the 
royal  choir.  This  paved  the  way  for  Sophie  to 
the  Parisian  opera,  where  she  soon  became  queen. 
All  persons  of  rank,  and  all  the  literati,  sought 
her  society ;  amoi^  the  latter,  wei«  D'Alembert, 
l>iderot,  Helv^tJus,  Duclos,  and  Ronasean.  She 
waa  compared  to  Aapaeia  and  Ninon  de  I'Enclos. 
Her  wit  was  so  successful,  that  her  bont  mott  were 
collected.  It  waa  sometimes  severe,  yet  it  made 
her  no  enemies.  She  died  in  1802.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  ahe  bongbt  the  par- 
sonage at  Lniarche,  and  transformed  it  into  a 
oonntry-houae,  with  this  inscription  over  the  door, 
lie  mitea  at.  Her  third  son.  Constant  Dioville  de 
Braneas,  colonel  of  oniraasiers,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Wagnim. 


ARRAGON,  JOAN  OP, 
Was  the  wife  of  Asoanio  Coloniu,  prince  of 
Tagliacoiia,  who  was  made  grand  constable  of  th* 
kingdom  of  Naples  by  Charles  T.,  in  1620.  He 
assisted  the  imperial  forces  when  Rome  waa  be- 
sieged, under  the  command  of  Bourbon,  in  1627, 
anil  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  bravery  and 
military  akill.  Like  all  the  petty  sovereigns  of 
that  age  of  war  and  violence,  hia  life  waa  one  of 
vicissitude  and  agitation.  He  died  in  tho  sUte 
prison  of  Castel  Nuovo,  at  Naples,  in  1567.  He 
has  been  accused  of  traiterous  practices  with  the 
French,  at  that  time  at  war  with  hie  country; 
other  aatborities  say  Ibat  he  waa  incarcerated  by 
order*  of  tlie  Inquisition.  His  son,  Marc  Aittonio 
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Colonna,  appears  to  haye  been  one  of  those  heroes, 
**  Impiger  iracundus,  inexorabilis  acer/'  bom  to 
giro  and  take  blows  all  his  life.  His  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  daring  actions  while 
Ticeroy  of  Sicilj,  merit  the  praise  of  a  good  soldier. 
He  died,  it  is  supposed,  by  poison;  no  unusual 
close  of  the  stormy  existences  of  the  leaders  of 
that  time. 

Of  Joan  herself,  there  are  no  anecdotes  recorded. 
NoUiing  is  known  of  the  eyents  of  her  life ;  but  a 
more  widely-spread  contemporary  celebrity  is  at- 
tached to  few  women.  All  the  writers  of  her 
epoch,  speak  of  her  in  terms  that  appear  hyper- 
bolical, so  Yery  extrayagant  are  their  epithets— 
divine,  per/eet,  adorable,  are  the  least  of  these. 
She  is  Yery  much  commended  for  her  good  judg- 
ment, practical  sense,  courage,  and  fortitude ;  but 
we  are  no  where  told  how  or  where  she  exerted 
these  qualities.  Agostine  Ninfo,  a  physician  and 
philosophic  writer,  in  speaking  of  perfect  beauty, 
proposes  Joan  of  Arragon  as  an  example.  Eulogies 
were  composed  to  her  honour  by  the  greatest  wits 
of  her  time;  and  in  most  languages,  as  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Sclavonic,  Polo- 
nese,  Hungarian,  and  even  Hebrew  and  Chaldean ; 
one  of  the  most  singular  monuments,  undoubtedly, 
that  gallantly  ever  raised  to  female  merit  This 
homage  was  decreed  her  in  1655,  at  Venice,  in 
the  Academy  of  Dubbiosi,  and  a  yolume  was  pub- 
lished there  in  1558,  a  few  years  before  her  death, 
with  this  magnificent  title,  "  Temple  to  the  diyine 
Lady  Signora  Joan  of  Arragon — constructed  by 
all  the  most  elegant  minds,  in  all  the  polite  lan- 
guages of  the  world.'*    She  died  in  1577. 

AERAGON,   TULLIA  D', 

An  Italian  poetess,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  natural  daughter 
of  Peter  Tagliava  d' Arragon,  archbishop  of  Pa- 
lermo and  a  cardinal,  himself  an  illegiti^nate  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  house  of  Arragon.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  genius,  and  education, 
00  that  the  first  scholars  of  the  age  celebrated  her 
praises  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  Girolamo 
Muzio,  by  whom  she  was  passionately  beloyed, 
expatiates,  in  the  third  book  of  his  letters,  on  her 
talents  and  virtues ;  her  perfections  are  the  con- 
stant theme  of  his  poems,  in  which  she  is  some- 
times spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Thalia  and 
Synrhenie. 

One  of  her  most  celebrated  productions  was  a 
poem,  entitled  "  Dell  'Infinita  d*Amor."  She  also 
wrote  "H  Meschino,"  or  "The  Unfortunate  One," 
a  poetical  romance.  In  her  early  years,  she  re- 
sided at  Ferrara,  Rome  and  Venice ;  but  the  latter 
part  of  her  Hfe  she  spent  at  Florence,  where  she 
died. 

ARUNDEL,    LADY   BLANCHE, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  wife 
of  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  is  celebrated  for  her 
heroic  defence  of  Wardour  Castle,  in  Wiltshire, 
England.  She  was  summoned  to  surrender,  May 
2d,  1643,  by  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Wiltshire, 
at  the  head  of  about  thirteen  hundred  men  \  but 


lady  Arundel,  whose  husband  was  then  at  Oxford, 
replied,  that  she  had  the  orders  of  her  lord  to 
keep  the  castle,  and  those  orders  she  was  deter- 
mined to  obey.  On  this  reply  the  battery  com- 
menced, and  continued  without  intermission  for 
nearly  six  days.  The  castle  contained  but  twenty- 
five  fighting-men ;  and  wearied  with  exertion  their 
strength  began  to  fail,  when  the  ladies  and  their 
maid-servants  took  their  place  in  keeping  watch, 
and  loading  their  muskets.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  repeatedly  offered  safety  if  the  besieged 
would  surrender,  but  they  chose  rather  to  perish 
than  to  buy  their  own  lives  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  their  brave  soldiers. 

At  length,  reduced  to  extremity,  lady  Arundel 
was  forced  to  surrender,  after  making  stipulations 
that  the  lives  of  all  in  the  fortress  should  be 
spared,  &c.  The  conditions  were  agreed  to,  but 
all  excepting  that  relating  to  their  personal  safety 
were  violated.  Lady  Arundel,  and  her  children^ 
were  carried  prisoners  to  Shaftesbury,  where  her 
two  sons,  children  of  seven  and  nine,  were  taken 
from  her.  She  died  October  29th,  1649,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six.  Her  husband  had  died  at  Oxford, 
in  1643,  of  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle  of 
Lansdown,  in  the  service  of  Charles  I. 

Lady  Arundel  is  buried  with  her  husband,  near 
the  altar  of  an  elegant  chapel,  at  Wardour  Castle. 
On  the  monument  is  an  inscription,  which,  after 
giving  their  titles  and  ancestry,  thus  concludes : 
**  This  lady,  as  distinguished  for  her  courage  as 
for  the  splendour  of  her  birth,  bravely  defended, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  the  castle  of  War- 
dour, with  a  spirit  above  her  sex,  for  nine  days, 
with  a  few  men,  against  Sir  Edward  Hungerford, 
Edmund  Ludlow,  and  their  army,  and  then  deliv- 
ered it  up  on  honourable  terms.  Obit.  28  October, 
1649,  Etat.  66.  Requiescat  in  pace.  <  Who  shall 
find  a  valiant  woman?  The  price  of  her  is  as 
things  brought  from  afar  off,  and  from  the  utter- 
most coast  The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth 
in  her.*— Prov.  81." 

ARUNDEL,    MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Arundel,  knight. 
She  was  married,  first  to  Robert  Ratcliff,  who  died 
without  issue,  1566 ;  secondly,  to  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel. 

She  translated  from  English  into  Latin  '<The 
Wise  Sayings  and  Eminent  Deeds  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus."  This  translation  is  dedicated 
to  her  father;  the  manuscript  is  in  the  royal 
library  at  Westminster.  She  translated  also  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  select  **  Sentences  of  the  seven 
wise  Grecian  Philosophers."  In  the  same,  library 
are  preserved,  of  her  writing,  ^*  Similies  collected 
from  the  books  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and 
other  philosophers,"  which  she  also  dedicated  to 
her  father. 

ASCHAM,    MARGARET, 

Was  married  in  1554  to  Roger  Ascham,  the 
celebrated  preceptor  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Mar- 
garet brought  a  considerable  fortune  to  her  hus- 
band, and  what  was  of  more  worth,  a  heart  and 
mind  willing  and  qualified  to  aid  him.     To  her 
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care  the  world  is  indebted  for  Mr.  Ascham's  book, 
entitled  **  The  Schoolmaster ;"  to  which  she  pre- 
fixed an  epistle  dedicatory,  to  the  honourable  Sir 
William  Cecill,  knight.  The  work  was  published 
in  4to,  1570,  London,  and  reprinted  in  1689.  Mrs. 
Ascham  is  supposed  to  lie  interred  with  her  hus- 
band, in  the  church  of  St  Sepulchre,  London. 

ASKEW,   ANNE, 

Davohtbb  of  Sir  William  Askew,  of  Eelsay,  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  was  bom  in  1529.  She 
receiTed  a  liberal  and  learned  education,  and  early 
manifested  a  predilection  for  theological  studies. 
Her  eldest  sister,  who  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Kyme 
of  Lincolnshire,  died  before  the  nuptials  were  com- 
pleted. Sir  William  Askew,  unwilling  to  lose  a 
connexion  which  promised  pecuniary  advantages, 
compelled  his  second  daughter,  Anne,  notwith- 
standing her  remonstrances  and  resistance,  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  entered  into  by  her  sister.  But, 
however  reluctantly  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Kyme,  to  whom  she  bore  two  children,  she  rigidly 
f^fiUed  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother. 

Though  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
Anne  became  interested  in  the  Reformation,  which 
was  causing  great  excitement  in  the  minds  of  all 
persons  of  thought  and  education  at  that  time; 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  examination  of  the 
Bible  and  other  works  fVom  which  both  parties 
affected  to  derive  their  faith.  She  was  at  length 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
formers, and  declared  herself  a  convert  to  their 
principles.  Her  presumption  in  daring  to  exer- 
cise her  own  judgment  so  incensed  her  husband, 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  priest,  he  drove  her 
with  ignominy  from  his  house.  Anne,  conceiving 
herself  released  by  this  treatment  ft*om  the  obliga- 
tions that  had  been  imposed  on  her,  determined 
to  sue  for  a  separation,  and  for  this  purpose  she 
went  to  London. 

Here  she  met  with  a  favourable  reception  at 
court,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
queen,  Catharine  Parr,  who  favoured  in  secret  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation.  But  her  husband 
and  the  priest  accused  her  to  Henry  VIII.,  ren- 
dered more  than  usually  irritable,  vindictive,  and 
tyrannical  by  declining  health,  of  dogmatising  on 
the  subject  of  the  real  presence,  a  doctrine  of 
which  he  was  particularly  tenacious.  The  sex 
and  youth  of  the  heretic  aggravated  the  bitterness 
of  her  adversaries,  who  could  not  forgive  a  woman 
the  presumption  of  opposing  argument  and  reason 
to  their  dogmas. 

Anne  was  seized,  in  March,  1545,  and  taken 
into  custody.  She  was  repeatedly  examined  re- 
specting her  faith,  transubstantiation,  masses  for 
departed  souls,  &c.  &c.  Her  answers  to  the 
questions  proposed  to  her  were  more  clear  and 
sensible  than  satisfactoiy  to  her  inquisitors.  The 
substance  and  particulars  of  this  examination  were 
written  by  herself  and  published  after  her  death. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  a  relation  suc- 
ceeded, after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  in  bul- 
ing  her.  But  she  was  soon  apprehended  again, 
and  summoned  before  the  king's  council  at  Green- 
wich.  She  replied  to  their  inquiries  with  firmness. 


and  without  prevarication.  She  was  remanded  to 
Newgate,  and  not  allowed  to  receive  visits  fh>m 
any  one,  even  from  Dr.  Latimer.  She  wrote  her- 
self to  the  king  and  chancellor,  explaining  her 
opinions ;  but  her  letter  served  only  to  aggravate 
her  crime.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  Tower,  and 
interrogated  respecting  her  patrons  at  court,  but 
she  heroically  refused  to  betray  them.  Her  mag- 
nanimity served  but  to  incense  her  persecutors, 
who  endeavoured  to  extort  a  confession  from  her 
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by  the  rack ;  but  she  sustained  the  torture  with 
fortitude  and  resignation.  The  chancellor,  Wrio- 
thesely,  commanded  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
to  strain  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance;  on 
receiving  a  refusal,  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and 
exercised  himself  the  office  of  executioner.  When 
Anne  was  released  from  the  rack,  every  limb  was 
dislocated  and  she  fiiinted  with  anguish.  After 
she  recovered,  she  remained  sitting  on  the  ground 
for  two  hours,  calmly  reasoning  with  her  tor- 
mentors. She  was  carried  back  to  her  confine- 
ment, and  pardon  and  life  were  offered  to  her  if 
she  would  recant ;  but  she  refused,  and  was  con- 
demned to  the  stake. 

A  report  having  been  circulated,  that  the  pri- 
soner had  yielded,  Anne  wrote  a  letter  to  John 
Lascelles,  her  former  tutor,  and  to  the  publio, 
justifying  herself  of  the  charge.  She  also  drew 
up  a  confession  of  her  faith,  and  an  attestation  of 
her  innocence,  which  she  concluded  by  a  prayer 
for  fortitude  and  perseverance.  A  gentleman  who 
saw  her  the  day  previous  to  her  execution,  ob- 
serves, that  amidst  all  her  pains  and  weakness, 
(being  unable  to  rise  or  stand  without  assistance) 
her  expression  of  mingled  enthusiasm  and  resig- 
nation showed  a  sweetness  and  serenity  inexpress- 
ibly affecting. 

At  the  stake,  letters  were  brought  to  her  from 
the  chancellor,  exhorting  her  to  recant,  and  pro- 
mising her  pardon.  Averting  her  eyes  fh)m  the 
paper,  she  replied,  that  "  She  came  not  thither  to 
deny  her  Lord  and  Master."  The  same  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  her  four  fellow-sufferers,  but 
without  success.  While  Shaxton,  an  apostate  from 
his  principles,  harangued  the  prisoners,  she  lis- 
tened attentively,  nicely  distinguishing,  even  at 
that  terrible  moment,  between  what  she  thought 
true  and  what  erroneous.  She  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield,  July  16th,  1546,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  her  age. 

ASTELL,   MARY, 

An  ornament  of  her  sex  and  country,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  AsteU,  a  merchant  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,-  where  she  was  bom,  about  1668.  She 
was  well  educated,  and  amongst  other  accomplish- 
ments was  mistress  of  the  French,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Her  uncle,  a 
clergyman,  observing  her  uncommon  genius,  took 
her  under  his  tuition,  and  taught  her  mathematics, 
logic,  and  philosophy.  She  left  the  place  of  her 
nativity  when  she  was  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  spent  the  remaining  part  of  her  life  at  London 
and  Chelsea.  Here  she  pursued  her  studies  with 
assiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  the  above 
sciences,  and  acquired  a  more  complete  knowledge 
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of  the  classic  authoTS.  Among  these,  Seneca, 
Epictetos,  Hierocles,  Antoninus,  Tully,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon,  were  her  fayourites. 

Her  life  was  spent  in  writing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  religion,  and  yirtue ;  and  in  the 
practice  of  those  devotional  duties  which  she  so 
zealous]  J  and  pathetically  recommended  to  others, 
and  in  which,  perhaps,  no  one  was  ever  more  sin- 
cere and  devout.  Her  sentiments  of  piety,  cha- 
rity,  humility,  friendship,  and  other  Christian 
graces,  were  very  refined  and  sublime;  and  she 
possessed  them  in  such  a  distinguished  degree,  as 
would  have  done  her  honour  even  in  primitive 
times.  But  religion  sat  very  gracefully  upon  her, 
unattended  with  any  forbidding  airs  of  sourness 
and  bigotry.  Her  mind  was  generally  calm  and 
serene ;  and  her  conversation  was  not  only  inte- 
resting, but  highly  entertaining.  She  would  say, 
<<The  good  Christian  alone  has  reason,  and  he 
always  ought  to  be  cheerful ;"  and,  *'  That  de- 
jected looks  and  melancholy  airs  were  very  un- 
seemly in  a  Christian."  But  these  subjects  she 
has  treated  at  large  in  her  excellent  writings. 
Some  veiy  great  men  bear  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  her  works ;  such  as  Atterbury,  Hickes,  Walker, 
Norris,  Bodwell,  and  Evelyn. 

She  was  remarkably  abstemious,  and  seemed  to 
eiyoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  till  a  few 
years  before  her  death;  when,  having  a  severe 
operation  performed  on  her,  for  a  cancer  in  the 
breast,  it  so  much  impaired  her  constitution,  that 
sh^  did  not  survive  it.  When  she  was  confined  to 
her  bed  by  a  gradual  decay,  and  the  time  of  her 
dissolution  drew  nearer,  she  ordered  her  shroud 
and  coffin  to  be  made,  and  brought  to  her  bed-side, 
and  there  to  remain  in  her  view,  as  a  constant 
memento  of  her  approaching  fate,  and  to  keep  her 
mind  fixed  on  proper  contemplations.  She  died 
in  1781,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Chelsea. 

Her  writings  are  as  follow:  **  Letters  Concern- 
ing the  Love  of  God,"  published  1695 ;  **  An  Essay 
in  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Lady,  written  by  a  Lady,"  1696;  "A  Serious 
Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  for  the  Advancement  of 
their  true  and  greatest  Interest,"  &c. ;  and  a 
second  part  to  the  same,  1697 ;  "An  Impartial 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Rebellion  and  Civil 
War  in  this  kingdom,  in  an  Examination  of  Br. 
Kennefs  Sermon,"  1703-4;  « Moderation  Truly 
Stated  ;  or,  a  Review  of  a  late  Pamphlet  intituled 
Moderation  a  Virtue,  or  the  Occasional  Conformist 
Justified  from  the  Imputation  of  Hypocrisy,"  1704. 
The  prefatory  discourse  is  addressed  to  Br.  Bave- 
nant,  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  of  essays  on 
peace  and  war,  &c.  **  A  Fair  Way  with  the  Bis- 
senters  and  their  Patrons,  not  writ  by  Mr.  Lind- 
say, or  any  other  ftirious  Jacobite,  whether  a  Cler- 
gjrman  or  Layman ;  but  by  a  very  Moderate  Per- 
son, and  a  Butiful  Subject  to  the  Queen,"  1704. 
While  this  treatise  was  in  press,  Br.  Bavenant 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Moderation  still 
a  Virtue ;"  to  which  she  immediately  returned  an 
answer,  in  a  postscript  in  this  book.  Her  next 
work  was  **  Reflections  upon  Marriage,"  to  which 
is  added  a  preface  in  answer  to  some  objections, 
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1705.  She  next  published  <<  The  Christian  Reli- 
gion as  Professed  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  &c.,  1705.  This  pamphlet  was  attri- 
buted to  Bishop  Atterbury.  ^Her  next  work  was 
"Six  Familiar  Essays  on  Marriage,  Crosses  in 
Love  and  Friendship,  written  by  a  Lady,"  1706. 
"  Bartlemy  Fair ;  or,  an  Enquiry  after  it,"  was 
her  last,  published  in  1709,  and  occasioned  by 
Colonel  Hunter's  celebrated  Letter  on  Enthusiasm. 
It  was  republished  in  1722,  without  the  words 
"  Bartlemy  Fair." 

ASTORGAS,   MARCHIONESS   OF, 

A  LADT  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  Spain,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  killed  with  her  own  hands  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  the  mistress  of  her  husband,  and  hav- 
ing prepared  the  heart  of  her  victim,  placed  it  at 
dinner  before  her  husband.  When  he  had  eaten 
it,  she  rolled  the  head  of  the  woman  to  him  on  the 
table.  She  then  took  refuge  in  a  convent,  where 
she  became  insane  through  rage  and  jealousy. 

AUBESPINE,    MAGBALEN   BE   L', 

A  Fkbnch  lady,  celebrated  for  her  wit  and 
beauty;  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Neuville, 
seignieur  de  Villeroi.  She  composed  several  works 
in  verse  and  prose,  and  died  on  her  own  demesne, 
in  1596.  Ronsard  held  her  in  high  estimation. 
She  is  also  complimented  by  Francis  Grud6,  by 
whom  we  are  informed,  that  she  translated,  in 
verse,  the  epistles  of  Ovid. 

AUNOY,  MARIE   CATHARINE  JUNELLE  BE 
BARNEVILLE,  COMTESSE  B', 

Widow  of  the  Count  B'Aunoy,  and  niece  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  Bestoges,  died  in  1705.  She 
wrote  with  ease,  though  negligently,  in  the  de- 
partment of  romance.  People  of  a  frivolous  taste 
still  read  with  pleasure  her  "  Tales  of  the  Fairies," 
four  volumes  in  duodecimo,  and  especially  her 
**  Adventures  of^  Hippolytus,  Earl  of  Bouglas,"  a 
story  natural  and  interesting  in  the  style,  with 
abundance  of  the  marvellous  in  the  adventures. 
Her  "  Memoires  Historiques  de  ce  qui  c'est  pass^ 
de  plus  Remarquable  en  Europe  depuis  1672  jus 
qu'en,  1679,"  are  a  medley  of  truth  and  falsehood. 
She  wrote  also  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Spain," 
where  she  had  lived  with  her  mother,  a  work  which 
presents  us  with  no  favourable  idea  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  Her  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England" 
was  rather  better  arranged;  and  a  "History  of 
John  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Karency,"  in  tiiree 
volumes  duodecimo,  which  is  on6  of  those  histori- 
cal romances  that  are  the  offspring  of  slender  abi- 
lities joined  to  a  warm  imagination.  Her  hus- 
band, the  Count  B'Aunoy,  being  accused  of  high 
treason,  by  three  Normans,  very  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  head.  One  of  his  accusers,  struck  with 
remorse  of  conscience,  declared  the  whole  charge 
to  be  groundless.  The  countess  left  four  daugh- 
ters. 

AVOGABRO,   LUCIA, 

An  Italian  poetess,  displayed  early  poetical  ta- 
lents, and  won  the  praise  even  of  Tasso.     Only  a 
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few  of  her  lyrics  still  remain,  but  they  justify  the 
praise  that  was  bestowed  upon  her.  She  died  in 
1568. 

AUSTEN,    JANE, 

An  English  noyelist,  was  born  at  Steventon,  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1776,  her 
father  being  the  rector  of  that  parish.  He  died 
while  Miss  Austen  was  stUl  young,  and  his  widow 
and  two  daughters  retired  to  Southampton,  and 
subsequently  to  the  village  of  Chawton,  in  the 
same  county,  where  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen 
were  written.  "  Sense  and  Sensibility ;"  **  Pride 
and  Prejudice;"  "Mansfield  Park;"  and  "Em- 
ma," were  published  anonymously  during  the  au- 
thor's life.  Her  other  two  works,  "Northanger 
Abbey"  and  "Persuasion,"  were  published  after 
her  death.  In  May,  1817,  Miss  Austen's  health 
rendered  it  necessary  that  she  should  remove  to 
some  place  where  constant  medical  aid  could  be 
procured,  and  she  went  to  Winchester,  where  she 
died  on  the  24th  of  July,  aged  forty-two.  Her 
beauty,  worth,  and  genius,  made  her  death  deeply 
lamented.  The  consumption,  of  which  she  died, 
seemed  only  to  increase  her  mental  powers.  She 
wrote  while  she  could  hold  a  pen,  and  the  day  be- 
fore her  death  composed  some  stanzas  replete 
with  fancy  and  vigour.  The  great  charm  of  Miss 
Austen's  works  lie  in  their  truth  and  simplicity, 
and  in  their  high  finish  and  naturalness.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  terms.  An- 
other writer,  who  appears  to  have  known  her  well, 
thus  describes  her : 

"Of  personal  attractions,  she  possessed  a  con- 
siderable share.  Her  stature  was  that  of  true 
elegance.  It  could  not  have  been  increased  with- 
out exceeding  the  middle  height.  Her  carriage 
and  deportment  were  quiet,  yet  graceful.  Her 
features  were  separately  good.  Their  assemblage 
produced  an  unrivalled  expression  of  that  cheer- 
fulness, sensibility,  and  benevolence,  which  were 
her  real  characteristics.  Her  c<Smplexion  was  of 
the  finest  texture.  It  might  with  truth  be  said, 
that  her  eloquent  blood  spoke  through  her  modest 
cheek.  Her  voice  was  extremely  sweet.  She  de- 
livered herself  with  fluency  and  precision.  In- 
deed, she  was  formed  for  elegant  and  rational 
society,  excelling  in  conversation  as  much  as  in 
composition.  In  the  present  age,  it  is  hazardous 
to  mention  accomplishments.  Our  authoress 
would,  probably,  have  been  inferior  to  few  in  such 
acquirements,  had  she  not  been  so  superior  to 
most  in  higher  things.  She  had  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent taste  for  drawing,  but,  in  her  earlier  days, 
evinced  great  power  of  hand  in  the  management 
of  the  pencil.  Her  own  musical  attainments  she 
held  very  cheap.  Twenty  years  ago,'  they  would 
have  been  thought  more  of,  and  twenty  years 
hence,  many  a  parent  will  expect  her  daughter  to 
be  applauded  for  meaner  performances.  She  was 
fond  of  dancing,  and  excelled  in  it  It  remains 
now  to  add  a  few  observations  on  that  which  her 
friends  deemed  more  important ;  on  those  endow- 
ments, which  sweetened  every  hour  of  their  lives. 

If  there  be  an  opinion  current  in  the  world,  I 
that  perfect  placidity  of  temper  is  not  reconcilable  . 


to  the  most  lively  imagination,  and  the  keenest 
relish  for  wit,  such  an  opinion  will  be  rejected  foi 
ever  by  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  the  authoress  of  the  following  works. 
Though  the  frailties,  foibles,  and  follies  of  others 
could  not  escape  her  immediate  detection,  yet  even 
in  their  vices  did  she  never  trust  herself  to  com- 
ment with  unkindness.    The  affectation  of  candour 
is  not  uncommon ;   but  she  had  no  affectation. 
Faultless  herself,  as  nearly  as  human  nature  can 
be,  she  always  sought,  in  the  faults  of  others, 
something  to  excuse,  to  forgive,  or  forget.     Where 
extenuation  was  impossible,  she  had  a  sure  refuge 
in  silence.     She  never  uttered  either  a  hasty,  a 
silly,  or  a  severe  expression.     In  short,  her  tem- 
per was  as  polished  as  her  wit     Nor  were  her 
manners  inferior  to  her  temper.     They  were  of 
the  happiest  kind.     No  one  could  be  often  in  her 
company  without  feeling  a  strong  desire  of  obtain- 
ing her  friendship,  and  cherishing  a  hope  of  hav- 
ing obtained  it.     She  was  tranquil  without  reserve 
or  stiffness ;  and  communicative  without  intrusion 
or  self-sufficiency.     She  became  an  authoress  en- 
tirely from  taste  and   inclination.      Neither  the 
hope  of  fame  nor  profit  mixed  with  her  early  mo- 
tives.    Most  of  her  works,  as  before   observed, 
were  composed  many  years  previous  to  their  pub- 
lication.    It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  her 
friends,  whose  partiality  she  suspected,  whilst  she 
honoured  their  judgment,  could  prevail  on  her  to 
publish  her  first  work.     Nay,  so  persuaded  was 
she  that  its  sale  would  not  repay  the  expense  of 
publication,  that  she  actually  made  a  reserve  from 
her  very  moderate  income  to  meet  the  expected 
loss.     She  could  scarcely  believe  what  she  termed 
her  great  good  fortune  when  ^  Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility' produced   a   clear  profit  of  about  £150. 
Few  so  gifted  were  so  truly  unpretending.     She 
regarded  the  above  sum  as  a  prodigious  recom- 
pense for  that  which  had  cost  her  nothing.     Her 
readers,  perhaps,  will  wonder  that  such  a  work 
produced  so  little  at  a  time  when  some  other  au- 
thors have  received  more  guineas  than  they  have 
written  lines.     The  works  of  our  authoress,  how- 
ever, may  live  as  ,long  as  those  which  have  burst 
on  the  world  with  more  eclat.     But  the  public  has 
not  been  ui\just ;  and  our  authoress  was  far  from 
thinking  it  so.     Most  gratifying  to  her  was  the 
applause  which,  fVom  time  to  time,  reached  her 
ears  from  those  who  were  competent  to  discrimi- 
nate.    Still,  in  spite  of  such  applause,  so  much 
did  she  shrink  from  notoriety,  that  no  accumula- 
tion of  fame  would  have  induced  her,  had  she 
lived,  to  affix  her  name  to  any  productions  of  her 
pen.     In  the  bosom  of  her  own  family  she  talked 
of  them  freely,  thankful  for  praise,  open  to  re- 
mark, and  submissive  to  criticism.     But  in  public 
she  turned  away  from  any  allusion  to  the  character 
of  an  authoress.     She  read  aloud  with  very  great 
taste  and  effect     Her  own  works,  probably,  were 
never  heard  to  so  much  advantage  as  from  her  own 
mouth;  for  she  partook  largely  in  all  the  best 
gifts  of  the  comic  muse.     She  was  a  warm  and 
judicious  admirer  of  landscape,  both  in  nature 
and  on  canvass.     At  a  very  early  age,  she  was 
enamoured  of  Gilpin  on  the  Picturesque ;  and  she 
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seldom  changed  her  opinions  either  on  books  or 
men. 

"  Her  reading  was  very  extensive  in  history  and 
belles  lettres;  and  her  memory  extremely  tena- 
eions.  Her  favoarite  moral  writers  were  Johnson, 
in  prose,  and  Cowper,  in  verse.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  at  what  age  she  was  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  best  essays  and 
novels  in  the  English  language.  Richardson's 
power  of  creating,  and  preserving  the  consistency 
of  his  characters,  as  particularly  exemplified  in 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandison,'  gratified  the  natural  dis- 
crimination of  her  mind,  whilst  her  taste  secured 
her  from  the  errors  of  his  prolix  style  and  tedious 
narrative.  She  did  not  rank  any  work  of  Fielding 
quite  so  high.  Without  the  slightest  affectation, 
she  recoiled  from  everything  gross.  Neither  na- 
ture, wit,  nor  humour,  could  make  her  amends 
for  so  very  low  a  scale  of  morals. 

"  Her  powers  of  inventing  characters  seems  to 
have  been  intuitive,  and  almost  unlimited.  She 
drew  from  nature ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
surmised  to  the  contrary,  never  from  individuals. 
The  style  of  her  familiar  correspondence  was  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  her  novels.  Eve- 
rything came  finished  from  her  pen ;  for,  on  all 
subjects,  she  had  ideas  as  clear  as  her  expressions 
were  well  chosen.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much 
to  say,  that  she  never  despatched  a  note  or  letter 
unworthy  of  publication. 

**  One  trait  only  remains  to  be  touched  on.  It 
makes  all  others  unimportant  She  was  thoroughly 
religious  and  devout ;  fearful  of  giving  offence  to 
God,  and  incapable  of  feeling  it  towards  any  fel- 
low-creature. 

**  She  retained  her  faculties,  her  memory,  her 
fancy,  her  temper,  and  her  affections,  warm,  clear, 
and  unimpaired,  to  the  last.  Neither  her  love  of 
God,  nor  of  her  fellow-creatures,  fiagged  for  a  mo- 
ment She  made  a  point  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment before  excessive  bodily  weakness  might  have 
rendered  her  perception  unequal  to  her  wishes. 
She  wrote  whilst  she  could  hold  a  pen,  and  with  a 
pencil  when  a  pen  was  become  too  laborious.  Her 
last  voluntary  speech  conveyed  thanks  to  her  medi- 
cal attendant ;  and  to  the  final  question  asked  of 
her,  purporting  to  know  her  wants,  she  replied, 

*  I  want  nothing  but  death.' " 

In  our  selection  from  the  writings  of  this  esti- 
mable lady,  we  quote  from  **  Northanger  Abbey ;" 
it  is  simple  in  plot,  and  the  heroine  may  be  found 
in  every-day  life.  She  is  nevertheless  an  exquisite 
creation  of  fancy,  but  her  naturalness  makes  her 
loveliest  charm ;  and  first,  we  have  her  manner  of 
training  at  home,  or  rather  how  she  was  permitted 
to  grow  up,  like  a  wild  flower,  in  her  own  sweet 
way: 

THK   HBBOINB'S   CHILDHOOD. 

"  No  one  who  had  ever  seen  Catherine  Morland 
in  her  infancy  would  have  supposed  her  bom  to 
be  a  heroine.  Her  situation  in  life,  the  character 
of  her  father  and  mother,  her  own  person  and  dis- 
position, were  all  equally  against  her.  Her  father 
was  a  clergyman,  without  being  neglected,  or  poor, 
and  a  very  respectable  man,  though  his  name  was 


Richard — and  he  had  never  been  handsome.  He 
had  a  considerable  independence,  besides  two  good 
livings  —  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  addicted  to 
locking  up  his  daughters.  Her  mother  was  a  wo- 
man of  useful  plain  sense,  with  a  good  temper, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  with  a  good  consti- 
tution. She  had  three  sons  before  Catherine  was 
bom ;  and  instead  of  dying  in  bringing  the  latter 
into  the  world,  as  any  body  might  expect,  she  still 
lived  on — ^lived  to  have  six  children  more -r- to  see 
them  growing  up  around  her,  and  to  ei\)oy  excel- 
lent health  herself.  A  family  of  ten  children  will 
be  always  called  a  fine  family,  where  there  are 
heads  and  arms  and  legs  enough  for  the  number ; 
but  the  Morlands  had  litUe  other  right  to  the 
word,  for  they  were  in  general  very  plain,  and 
Catherine,  for  many  years  of  her  life,  as  plain  as 
any.  She  had  a  thin  awkward  figure,  a  sallow 
skin,  without  colour,  dark  lank  hair,  and  strong 
features ; — so  much  for  her  person ; — ^and  not  less 
unpropilious  for  heroism  seemed  her  mind.  She 
was  fond  of  all  boys'  plays,  and  greatly  preferred 
cricket,  not  merely  to  dolls,  but  to  the  more  he- 
roic eigoyments  of  infancy,  nursing  a  dormouse, 
feeding  a  canary-bird,  or  watering  a  rose-bush. 
Indeed  she  had  no  taste  for  a  garden ;  and  if  she 
gathered  flowers  at  all,  it  was  chiefly  for  the  plea- 
sure of  mischief — at  least,  so  it  was  conjectured 
from  her  always  preferring  those  which  she  was 
forbidden  to  take.  Such  were  her  propensities — 
her  abilities  were  quite  as  extraordinary.  She 
never  could  learn  or  understand  anything  before 
she  was  taught ;  and  sometimes  not  even  then,  for 
she  was  often  inattentive,  and  occasionally  stupid. 
Her  mother  was  three  months  in  teaching  her  only 
to  repeat  the  *  Beggar's  Petition ;'  and,  after  all, 
her  next  sister,  Sally,  could  say  it  better  than  she 
did.  Not  that  Catherine  was  always  stupid  —  by 
no  means ;  she  learned  the  fable  of  '  The  Hare 
and  many  Friends,'  as  quickly  as  any  girl  in  Eng- 
land. Her  mother  wished  her  to  learn  music ;  and 
Catherine  was  sure  she  should  like  it,  for  she  was 
very  fond  of  tinkling  the  keys  of  the  old  forlorn 
spinnet ;  so,  at  eight  years  old,  she  began.  She 
learned  a  year,  and  could  not  bear  it ;  — and  Mrs. 
Morland,  who  did  not  insist  on  her  daughters  be- 
ing accomplished  in  spite  of  incapacity  or  distaste, 
allowed  her  to  leave  off.  The  day  which  dismissed 
the  music-master  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  Ca- 
therine's life.  Her  taste  for  drawing  was  not 
superior ;  though  whenever  she  could  obtain  the 
outside  of  a  letter  from  her  mother,  or  seize  upon 
any  other  odd  piece  of  paper,  she  did  what  she 
could  in  that  way,  by  drawing  houses  and  trees, 
hens  and  chickens,  aU  very  much  like  one  another 
Writing  and  accounts  she  was  taught  by  her  father ; 
French  by  her  mother :  her  proficiency  in  either 
was  not  remarkable,  and  she  shirked  her  lessons 
in  both  whenever  she  could.  What  a  strange,  un- 
accountable character!  for  with  all  these  symp- 
toms of  profligacy  at  ten  years  old,  she  had  neither 
a  bad  disposition  nor  a  bad  temper ;  was  seldom 
stubborn,  scarcely  ever  quarrelsbme,  and  very  kind 
to  the  little  ones,  with  few  interruptions  of  tyranny; 
she  was  moreover  noisy  and  wild,  hated  confine- 
ment and  cleanliness,  and  loved  nothing  so  well  in 
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th«  world  as  rolling  down  the  green  slope  at  the 
Iwck  of  the  house. 

Such  was  Catherine  Morland  at  ten.  At  fifteen, 
appearances  were  mending  ,*  she  began  to  curl  her 
hair  and  long  for  balls ;  her  complexion  improyed, 
her  features  were  softened  by  plumpness  and  co- 
lour,  her  eyed  gained  more  animation,  and  her 
figure  more  consequence.  Her  love  of  dirt  gave 
way  to  an  inclination  for  fineiy,  and  she  grew 
clean  as  she  grew  smart ;  she  had  now  the  plea- 
sure of  sometimes  hearing  her  father  and  mother 
remark  on  her  personal  improyement.  *  Catherine 
grows  quite  a  good-looking  girl — she  is  almost 
pretty  to-day/  were  words  which  caught  her  ears 
now  and  then ;  and  how  welcome  were  the  sounds ! 
To  look  €Umost  pretty,  is  an  acquisition  of  higher 
delight  to  a  girl  who  has  been  looking  plain  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  than  a  beauty  from 
her  cradle  can  eyer  receiye. 

Mrs.  Morland  was  a  yery  good  woman,  and 
wished  to  see  her  children  eyerything  they  ought 
to  be;  but  her  time  was  so  much  occupied  in 
lying-in  and  teaching  the  little  ones,  that  her  elder 
daughters  were  ineyitably  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selyes ;  and  it  was  not  yery  wonderful  that  Cathe- 
rine, who  had  by  nature  nothing  heroic  about  her, 
should  prefer  cricket,  base-ball,  riding  on  horse- 
back, and  running  about  the  country  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  books — or  at  least  books  of  infor- 
mation— for,  proyided  that  nothing  like  useful 
knowledge  could  be  gained  from  them,  provided 
they  were  all  story  and  no  refiection,  she  had  never 
any  objection  to  books  at  all,  but  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  she  was  in  train  for  a  heroine ;  she  read 
all  such  works  as  heroines  must  read  to  supply 
their  memories  with  those  quotations  which  are  so 
serviceable  and  so  soothing  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  eventful  lives. 

From  Pope,  she  learnt  to  censure  those  who 
•  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo.* 

From  Gray,  that 

*  Many  a  flower  in  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  fVagrance  on  the  desert  air.* 

From  Thomson,  that 


It  is  a  delif  hlAil  task 


To  teach  tlie  younf  idea  how  to  shoot.* 

And  from  Shakspeare,  she  gained  a  great  store 
of  information — among  the  rest,  that 


-*  Trifles,  light  as  air. 


Are,  to  the  jealous,  conflrmation  strong, 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ.* 


That 


*Tbe  poor  beetle,  which  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferanee,  fbels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.* 

And  that  a  young  woman  in  love  always  looks 


-•  like  Patience  on  a  monument 


Smiling  at  Grief.* 
So  far,  her  improvement  was  sufficient — and 
in  many  other  points,  she  came  on  exceedingly 
well ;  for  though  she  could  not  write  sonnets,  she 
brought  herself  to  read  them ;  and  though  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  her  throwing  a  whole  party 
into  raptures  by  a  prelude  on  the  pianoforte  of 
her  own  composition,  she  could  listen  to  other 


people's  performance  with  very  little  fatigue.  Her 
greatest  deficiency  was  in  the  pencil — she  had  no 
notion  of  drawing — ^not  enough  even  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  her  lover's  profile,  that  she  might  be 
detected  in  the  design.  There  she  fell  miserably 
short  of  the  true  heroic  height  At  present,  she 
did  not  know  her  own  poverty,  for  she  had  no  lover 
to  pourtray.  She  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
without  having  seen  one  amiable  youth  who  could 
call  forth  her  sensibility ;  without  having  inspired 
one  real  passion,  and  without  having  exerted  even 
any  admiration  but  what  was  very  moderate  and 
very  transient  This  was  strange  indeed  1  But 
strange  things  may  generaUy  be  accounted  for  if 
their  cause  be  fairly  searched  out  There  was  not 
one  lord  in  the  neighbourhood;  no,  not  even  a 
baronet.  There  was  not  one  family  among  their 
acquaintance  who  had  reared  and  supported  a  boy 
accidentally  found  at  their  door — not  one  young 
man  whose  origin  was  unknown.  Her  father  had 
no  ward,  and  the  'squire  of  the  parish  no  children. 
But  when  a  young  lady  is  to  be  a  heroine,  the 
perverseness  of  forty  surrounding  families  cannot 
prevent  her.  Something  must  and  will  happen  to 
throw  a  hero  in  her  way." 

Mr.  Allen,  who  owned  the  chief  of  the  pro- 
perty about  Fullerton,  the  village  in  Wiltshire 
where  the  Morlands  lived,  was  ordered  to  Bath 
for  the  benefit  of  a  gouty  constitution;  and  his 
lady,  a  good-humoured  woman,  fond  of  Miss  Mor- 
land, and  probably  aware  that  if  adventures  will 
not  befall  a  young  lady  in  her  own  village,  she 
must  seek  them  abroad,  invited  her  to  go  with 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morland  were  all  compliance, 
and  Catherine  all  happiness. 

• 

THX   HXnOINX  AT  A  BALL. 

**  So  they  went  to  Bath,  and  Catherine  made  her 
first  appearance  in  the  ball-room,  anticipating  a 
most  delightful  evening ;  for  she  had  come  to  be 
happy.  But  the  party  was  late,  and  poor  Miss 
Morland  never  had  the  offer  of  a  partner.  But 
there  was  good  fortune  in  store  for  her ;  and  this 
is  the  history  of  the  second  ball. 

"They  made  their  appearance  in  the  lower 
rooms ;  and  here  fortune  was  more  favourable  to 
our  heroine.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  intro- 
duced to  her  a  very  gentleman-like  young  man  as 
a  partner.  His  name  was  Tilney.  He  seemed  to 
be  about  four  or  five-and-twenty,  was  rather  tall, 
had  a  pleasing  countenance,  a  very  intelligent  and 
lively  eye,  and,  if  not  quite  handsome,  was  veiy 
near  it.  His  address  was  good,  and  Catherine  felt 
herself  in  high  luck.  There  was  little  leisure  for 
speaking  while  they  danced ;  but  when  they  were 
seated  at  tea,  she  found  him  as  agreeable  as  she 
had  already  given  him  credit  for  being.  He  talked 
with  fluency  and  spirit — and  there  was  an  archness 
and  pleasantry  in  his  manner  which  interested, 
though  it  was  hardly  understood  by  her.  After 
chatting  some  time  on  such  matters  as  naturally 
arose  firom  the  objects  around  them,  he  suddenly 
addressed  her  with  —  <  I  have  hitherto  been  vevy 
remiss,  madam,  in  the  proper  attentions  of  a  part- 
ner here;  I  have  not  yet  asked  you  how  long  you 
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haTe  been  in  Bath ;  whether  yon  were  erer  here  be- 
fore ;  whether  you  have  been  at  the  Upper  Rooms, 
the  theatre,  and  the  conoert;  and  how  joa  like 
the  plaee  altogether.  I  ha^e  been  Tery  negligent 
— bat  are  yov  now  at  leieure  to  satisfy  me  in  these 
partioulars  ?    If  you  are,  I  will  begin  directly." 

*'  YoQ  need  not  giye  yourself  that  trouble,  sir." 

'*No  trouble,  I  assure  you,  madam."  Then 
forming  his  features  into  a  set  smile,  and  affect- 
edly softening  his  Toice,  he  added,  with  a  simper- 
ing air,  "  HaYe  you  been  long  in  Bath,  madam  f " 

*' About  a  week,  sir,"  replied  Catherine,  trying 
not  to  laugh. 

«  Really !"  with  affeoted  astonishment 

'*  Why  should  you  be  surprised,  sir?" 

<*  Why,  indeed  I"  said  he,  in  his  natural  tone — 
"  but  some  emotion  must  appear  to  be  raised  by 
your  reply,  and  surprise  is  more  easily  assumed, 
and  not  less  reasonable  than  any  other.  Now  let 
us  go  on.    Were  you  nerer  here  before,  madam  ?" 

"  Never,  sir." 

*'  Indeed !  Have  you  yet  honoured  the  Upper 
Booms?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,  I  was  there  last  Monday." 

"  Hare  you  been  to  the  theatre  ?" 

'<  Tes,  sir,  I  was  at  the  play  on  Tuesday." 

««To  theeoncert?" 

"Tes,  sb,  on  Wednesday." 

'*  And  are  you  altogether  pleased  with  Bath  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  like  it  Tcry  well." 

*<  Now  I  must  giye  one  smirk,  and  then  we  may 
be  rational  again." 

Catherine  turned  away  her  head,  not  knowing 
whether  she  might  fenture  to  laugh. 

<*  I  see  what  you  think  of  me,"  said  he  gravely 
— **  I  shall  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  your  journal 
to-morrow." 

My  journal  I" 

Yes,  I  know  exactly  what  you  will  say ;  Fri- 
day, went  to  the  Lower  Rooms ;  wore  my  sprigged 
muslin  robe  with  blue  trimmings — plain  black 
shoes — appeared  to  much  advantage;  but  was 
strangely  harassed  by  a  queer,  half-witted  man, 
who  would  make  me  dance  with  him,  and  distress- 
ed me  by  his  nonsense." 

'<  Indeed,  I  shall  say  no  such  thing." 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  say?" 

**If  you  please." 

"  I  danced  with  a  very  agreeable  young  man, 
introduced  by  Mr.  King — ^had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation with  him — se^ns  a  most  extraordinary 
genius;  hope  I  may  know  more  of  him.  That, 
madam,  is  what  I  with  you  to  say." 

**  But,  perhaps,  I  keep  no  journal." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  sitting  in  this  room,  and 
I  am  not  sitting  by  you.  These  are  points  in 
which  a  doubt  is  equally  possible.  Not  keep  a 
journal  I  How  are  your  absent  cousins  to  under- 
stand the  tenor  of  your  life  in  Bath  without  one  ? 
How  are  the  civilities  and  compliments  of  every 
day  to  be  related  as  they  ought  to  be,  unless  noted 
down  every  evening  in  a  journal  ?  How  are  your 
various  dresses  to  be  remembered,  and  the  parti- 
cular state  of  your  complexion,  and  curl  of  your 
hair  to  be  described  in  iJl  their  diversities,  with- 
out having  constant  recourse  to  a  journal  ?    My 
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dear  madam,  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  young  ladies' 
ways  as  you  wish  to  believe  me ;  it  is  this  delight* 
ful  habit  of  journalising  which  largely  contributes 
to  form  the  easy  style  of  writing  for  which  ladies 
are  so  generally  celebrated.  Everybody  dUlowB 
that  the  talent  of  writing  agreeable  letters  is  pecu- 
liarly female.  Nature  may  have  done  something, 
but  I  am  sure  it  must  be  essentially  assisted  by 
the  practice  of  keeping  a  journal." 

«<  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  said  Catherine, 
doubtingly,  "whether  ladies  do  write  so  mu<$h 
better  letters  than  gentiemen  I  That  is — I  should 
not  think  the  superiority  was  always  on  our 
side." 

"  As  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  judging, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  usual  style  of  letter- 
writing  among  women  is  faultless,  except  in  three 
particulars." 

"And  what  are  tiiey?" 

"  A  general  deficiency  of  subject,  a  total  inat- 
tention to  stops,  and  a  very  frequent  ignorance  of 
grammar." 

"  Upon  my  word !  I  need  not  have  been  afraid 
of  disclaiming  the  compliment  You  do  not  think 
too  highly  of  us  in  that  way." 

"  I  should  no  more  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  women  write  better  letters  than  men,  than 
that  they  sing  better  duets,  or  draw  better  land- 
scapes. In  every  power,  of  which  taste  is  the 
foundation,  excellence  is  pretty  fairly  divided  be- 
tween the  sexes." 

They  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Allen :  "  My  dear 
Catherine,"  said  she,  "  do  take  this  pin  out  of  my 
sleeve ;  I  am  afraid  it  has  torn  a  hole  already ;  I 
shall  be  quite  sorry  if  it  has,  for  this  is  a  favourite 
gown,  though  it  cost  but  nine  shillings  a  yard." 

"  That  is  .exactly  what  I  should  have  guessed 
it,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  looking  at  the 
muslin. 

Do  you  understand  muslins,  sir  ?" 
Particularly  well ;  I  always  buy  my  own  cra- 
vats, and  am  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  judge; 
and  my  sister  has  often  trusted  me  in  the  choice 
of  a  gown.  I  bought  one  for  her  the  other  day, 
and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  prodigious  bargain 
by  every  lady  who  saw  it  I  gave  but  five  shillings 
a  yard  for  it,  and  a  true  Indian  muslin." 

Mrs.  Allen  was  quite  struck  by  his  genius.  "  Men 
commonly  take  so  littie  notice  of  those  things," 
said  she :  "I  can  never  get  Mr.  Allen  to  know  one 
of  my  gowns  from  another.  You  must  be  a  great 
comfort  to  your  sister,  sir." 

"  I  hope  I  am,  madam." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Mor- 
land's  gown  I" 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  madam,"  said  he,  gravely, 
examining  it;  "but  I  do  not  think  it  will  wash 
well ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  fray." 

"  How  can  you,"  said  Catherine,  laughing,  "  be 
so "  she  had  almost  said  strange. 
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"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
AUen;  "and  so  I  told  Miss  Morland  when  she 
bought  it" 

"  But  then,  you  know,  madam,  muslin  always 
turns  to  some  account  or  other;  Miss  Morland 
will  get  enough  out  of  it  for  a  handkerchief,  or  a 
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Cftp,  or  a  cloak.  Muslin  can  neyer  be  said  to  be 
wasted.  I  haye  beard  my  sister  say  so  forty  times, 
wben  sbe  bas  been  extravagant  in  buying  more 
than  sbe  wanted,  or  careless  in  cutting  it  to 
piecei.' 

**  Bath  is  a  charming  place,  sir ;  there  are  so 
many  good  shops  here.  We  are  sadly  oflf  in  the 
country ;  not  but  what  we  have  yery  good  shops 
in  Salisbury,  but  it  Is  so  far  to  go ;  eight  miles  is 
a  long  way ;  Mr.  Allen  says  it  is  nine,  measured 
nine ;  but  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  more  than  eight; 
and  it  is  such  a  fag  —  I  come  back  tired  to  death. 
Now  here  one  can  step  out  of  doors  and  get  a  thing 
in  five  minutes." 

Mr.  Tilney  was  polite  enough  to  seem  inter- 
ested in  what  she  said ;  and  she  kept  him  on  the 
subject  of  muslins  till  the  dancing  recommenced. 
Catherine  feared,  as  she  listened  to  their  discourse, 
that  he  indulged  himself  a  little  too  much  with  the 
foible  of  others.  —  **  What  are  you  thinking  of  so 
earnestly  ?"  said  he,  as  they  walked  back  to  the 
ball-room ;  "  not  of  your  partner,  I  hope ;  for  by 
that  shake  of  the  head,  your  meditations  are  not 
satisfactory." 

Catherine  coloured,  and  said,  "I  was  not  think- 
ing of  any  thing." 

"  That  is  artful  and  deep,  to  be  sure;  but  I  had 
rather  be  told  at  once  that  you  will  not  tell  me." 

"Well  then,  I  will  not" 

"Thank  you;  for  now  we  shall  soon  be  ac- 
quainted, as  I  am  authorised  to  tease  you  on  this 
subject  whenever  we  meet;  and  nothing  in  the 
world  advances  intimacy  so  much." 

They  danced  again;  and,  when  the  assembly 
closed,  parted,  on  the  lady's  side  at  least,  with  a 
strong  inclination  for  continuing  the  acquaintance. 
Whether  she  thought  of  him  so  much  while  she 
draUk  her  warm  wine  and  water,  and  prepared 
herself  for  bed,  as  to  dream  of  him  when  there, 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  I  hope  it  was  no  more 
than  in  a  slight  slumber,  or  a  morning  doze  at 
most ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  a  celebrated  writer  has 
maintained,  that  no  young  lady  can  be  justified  in 
falling  in  love  before  the  gentleman's  love  is  de- 
clared, it  must  be  very  improper  that  a  young 
lady  should  dream  of  a  gentleman  before  the  gen- 
tleman is  first  known  to  have  dreamed  of  her." 

Mr.  Tilney  proved  to  be  a  young  clergyman, 
with  a  very  lovely  sister,  Eleanor,  and  a  very  sel- 
fish, proud  father.  General  Tilney.  After  several 
disappointments,  which,  to  the  romantic  fancy  of 
our  little  heroine,  appeared  like  the  scenes  in  a 
novel,  Mr.  Tilney  and  his  sister  took  the  happy 
Catherine  out  for  a  walk. 

A  WALK  AND   C0NTSR8ATI0N. 

"  The  next  morning  was  fair,  and  Catherine 
almost  expected  another  attack  fh>m  the  assem- 
bled party.  With  Mr.  Allen  to  support  her,  she 
felt  no  dread  of  the  event ;  but  she  would  gladly 
be  spared  a  contest,  where  victory  itself  was  pain- 
tal ;  and  was  heartily  rejoiced,  therefore,  at  neither 
seeing  nor  hearing  any  thing  of  them.  The  Til- 
neys  called  for  her  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  no 
new  difficulty  arising,  no  sudden  recollection,  no 


unexpected  summons,  no  impertinent  intrusion  to 
disconcert  their  measures,  my  heroine  was  most 
unnaturally  able  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  though 
it  was  made  with  the  hero  himself.  They  deter- 
mined on  walking  round  Beechen  Cliff,  that  noble 
hill,  whose  beautiful  verdure  and  hanging  coppice 
render  it  so  striking  an  object  from  almost  every 
opening  in  Bath. 

"  I  never  look  at  It,"  said  Catherine,  as  they 
walked  along  the  side  of  the  river,  "  without  think- 
ing of  the  south  of  France." 

"  You  have  been  abroad,  then  ?"  said  Henry,  a 
little  surprised. 

"  Oh !  no,  I  only  mean  what  I  have  read  about. 
It  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  country  that 
Emily  and  her  father  travelled  through,  in  the 

*  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.'  But  you  never  read  no- 
vels, I  dare  say  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  they  are  not  clever  enough  for  you 
— gentlemen  read  better  books." 

"  The  person,  be  it  gentleman  or  lady,  who  has 
not  pleasure  in  a  good  novel,  must  be  intolerably 
stupid.  I  have  read  all  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  works, 
and  most  of  them  with  great  pleasure.  The  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho,  when  I  had  once  begun  it,  I 
could  not  lay  down  again ;  I  remember  finishing  it 
in  two  days — my  hair  standing  on  end  the  whole 
time." 

"  Yes,"  added  Miss  Tilney,  "  and  I  remember 
that  you  undertook  to  read  it  aloud  to  me,  and 
that  when  I  was  called  away  for  only  five  minutes, 
to  answer  a  note,  instead  of  waiting  for  me,  you 
took  the  volume  in  the  Hermitage-walk,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  stay  till  you  had  finished  it." 

"Thank  you,  Eleanor; — a  .most  honourable 
testimony.  You  see,  Miss  Morland,  the  injustice 
of  your  suspicions.  Here  was  I,  in  my  eagerness 
to  get  on,  refusing  to  wait  only  five  minutes  for 
my  sister ;  breaking  the  promise  I  had  made  of 
reading  it  aloud,  and  keeping  her  in  suspense  at 
a  most  interesting  part,  by  running  away  with  the 
volume,  which,  you  are  to  observe,  was  her  own, 
particularly  her  own.  I  am  proud  when  I  refieet 
on  it,  and  I  think  it  must  establish  me  in  your 
good  opinion." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  indeed,  and  now  I 
shall  never  be  ashamed  of  liking  Udolpho  myq^lf. 
But  I  really  thought,  before,  young  men  despised 
novels  amazingly." 

"It  is  amazingly;  it  may  well  suggest  amaz&' 
ment,  if  they  do— for  they  read  nearly  as  many  as 
women.  I  myself  have  read  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds. Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  cope  with 
me  in  a  knowledge  of  Julias  and  Louisas.  If  we 
proceed  to  particulars,  and  engage  in  the  never- 
ceasing  inquiry  of  *Have  you  read  this?'  and 

*  Have  you  read  that  ? '  I  shall  soon  leave  you  as 
far  behind  me  as — what  shall  I  say? — I  want  an 
appropriate  simile ;  —  as  far  as  your  ftiend  Emily 
herself  left  poor  Valancourt  when  she  went  wiUi 
her  aunt  into  Italy.  Consider  how  many  years  I 
have  had  the  start  of  yon.  I  had  entered  on  my 
studies  at  Oxford,  while  you  were  a  good  little 
girl,  working  your  sampler  at  home !" 

"  Not  very  good,  I  am  afraid.    Bat  now,  really, 
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do  not  yon  think  Udolpho  the  nicest  book  in  the 
world  ?" 

"  The  nicest ; — ^by  which,  I  suppose,  yon  mean 
the  neatest.    That  must  depend  upon  the  binding." 

"  Henry,"  said  Miss  Tilney,  "  you  are  very  im- 
pertinent. Miss  Morland,  he  id  treating  you  ex- 
actly as  he  does  his  sister.  He  is  for  ever  finding 
foult  with  me,  for  some  incorrectness  of  language, 
and  now  he  is  taking  the  same  liberty  with  you. 
The  word  'nicest,'  as  you  used  it,  did  not  suit 
him ;  and  you  had  better  change  it  as  soon  as  you 
can,  or  we  shall  be  oTerpowered  with  Johnson  and 
Blair  all  the  rest  of  the  way." 

**  I  am  sure,"  cried  Catherine,  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  any  thing  wrong;  but  it  iv  a  nice  book,  and 
why  should  not  I  call  it  so  7" 

"  Very  true,"  said  Henry,  "  and  this  is  a  very 
nice  day,  and  we  are  taking  a  very  nice  walk,  and 
you  are  two  yery  nice  young  ladies.  Oh  I  it  is  a 
Tery  nice  word,  indeed !  — it  does  for  erery  thing. 
(Mginally,  perhaps,  it  was  applied  only  to  express 
neatness,  propriety,  delicacy,  or  refinement;  — 
people  were  nice  in  their  dress,  in  their  senti- 
ments, or  their  choice.  But  now  CTery  commen- 
dation on  erery  subject  is  comprised  in  that  one 
word." 

*'  While,  in  fact,"  cried  his  sister,  "  it  ought  only 
to  be  applied  to  you,  without  any  commendation 
at  all.  You  are  more  nice  than  wise.  Come, 
Miss  Morland,  let  us  leave  him  to  meditate  over 
our  faults  in  the  utmost  propriety  of  diction,  while 
we  praise  Udolpho  in  whateyer  terms  we  like  best 
It  is  a  most  interesting  work.  You  are  fond  of 
that  kind  of  reading  ?" 

**To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  much  like  any 
other." 

"  Indeed !" 

"That  is,  I  can  read  poetry  and  plays,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  do  not  dislike  travels. 
But  history,  real  solemn  history,  I  cannot  be  in- 
terested in.     Can  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  fond  of  history." 

"I  wish  I  were,  too.  I  read  it  a  little  as  a 
duty,  but  it  tells  me  nothing  that  does  not  either 
vex  or  weary  me.  The  quarrels  of  popes  and 
kings,  with  wars  or  pestilences,  in  every  page. 
The  men  all  so  good  for  nothing,  and  hardly  any 
women  at  all — it  is  very  tiresome :  and  yet  I  often 
think  it  odd  that  it  should  be  so  dull,  for  a  great 
deal  of  it  must  be  invention.  The  speeches  that 
are  put  into  the  heroes'  mouths,  their  thoughts 
and  designs — the  chief  of  all  this  must  be  inven- 
tion, and  invention  is  what  delights  me  in  other 
books." 

"Historians,  you  think,"  said  Miss  Tilney,  "are 
not  happy  in  their  flights  of  fancy.  They  display 
imagination  without  raising  interest.  I  am  fond 
of  history  —  and  am  very  well  contented  to  take 
the  false  with  the  true.  In  the  principal  facts, 
they  have  sources  of  intelligence  in  former  his- 
tories and  records,  which  may  be  as  much  de- 
pended on,  I  conclude,  as  any  thing  that  does  not 
actually  pass  under  one's  own  observation ;  and, 
as  for  the  little  embellishments  you  speak  of,  they 
are  embellishments,  and  I  like  them  as  such.  If 
a  speech  be  well  drawn  up,  I  read  it  with  pleasure. 


by  whomsoever  it  may  be  made  —  and  probably 
with  much  greater,  if  the  production  of  Mr.  Hume 
or  Mr.  Robertson,  than  if  the  genuine  words  of 
Caractacus,  Agricola,  or  Alfred  the  Great." 

"You  are  fond  of  history!  and  so  are  Mr.  Allen 
and  my  father ;  and  I  have  two  brothers  who  do 
not  dislike  it.  So  many  instances  within  my  small 
circle  of  friends  is  remarkable  I  At  this  rate,  I 
shall  not  pity  the  writers  of  history  any  longer. 
If  people  like  to  read  their  books,  it  is  all  very 
well ;  but  to  be  at  so  much  trouble  in  filling  great 
volumes,  which,  as  I  used  to  think,  nobody  would 
willingly  ever  look  into,  to  be  labouring  only  for 
the  torment  of  little  boys  and  girls,  always  struck 
me  as  a  hard  fate;  and  though  I  know  it  is  all 
very  right  and  necessary,  I  have  often  wondered 
at  the  person's  courage  that  could  sit  down  on 
purpose  to  do  it." 

"That  little  boys  and  girls  should  be  tor- 
mented," said  Henry,  "is  what  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  in  a  cirilized  state 
can  deny ;  but  on  behalf  of  our  most  distinguished 
historians,  I  must  observe  that  they  might  well 
be  offended  at  being  supposed  to  have  no  higher 
aim;  and  that,  by  their  method  and  style,  they 
are  perfectly  well  qualified  to  torment  readers  of 
the  most  advanced  reason  and  mature  time  of  life. 
I  use  the  verb,  *  to  torment,'  as  I  observed  to  be 
your  own  method,  instead  of  *to  instruct,'  sup- 
posing them  to  be  now  admitted  as  synonymous." 

"  You  think  me  foolish  to  call  instruction  a  tor- 
ment ;  but  if  yon  had  been  as  much  used  as  my- 
self to  hear  poor  little  children  first  learning  their 
letters  and  then  learning  to  spell,  if  you  had  ever 
seen  how  stupid  they  can  be  for  a  whole  morning 
together,  and  how  tired  my  poor  mother  is  at  the 
end  of  it,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  seeing  almost 
every  day  of  my  life  at  home,  you  woi:Qd  allow 
that  to  torment  and  to  instruct,  might  sometimes 
be  used  as  synonymous  words." 

"Very  probably.  But  historians  are  not  ac- 
countable for  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  read; 
and  even  you  yourself,  who  do  not  altogether  seem 
particularly  friendly  to  very  severe,  very  intense 
application,  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  be  tor- 
mented for  two  or  three  years  of  one's  life,  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  read  all  the  rest  of  it.  Con- 
sider— if  reading  had  not  been  taught,  Mrs.  Rad- 
oliffe  would  have  written  in  vain  —  or  perhaps 
might  not  have  written  at  all." 

Catherine  assented  —  and  a  very  warm  pane- 
gyric from  her  on  that  lady's  merits  closed  the 
subject.  The  Tilneys  were  soon  engaged  in 
another,  on  which  she  had  nothing  to  say.  They 
were  viewing  the  country  with  the  eyes  of  persons 
accustomed  to  drawing,  and  decided  on  its  capa- 
bility of  being  formed  into  pictures,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  real  taste.  Here  Catherine  was  quite 
lost  She  knew  nothing  of  drawing — ^nothing  of 
taste — and  she  listened  to  them  with  an  attention 
which  brought  her  little  profit,  for  they  talked  in 
phrases  which  conveyed  scarcely  any  idea  to  her. 
The  little  which  she  could  understand,  however, 
appeared  to  contradict  the  very  few  notions  she 
had  entertained  on  the  matter  before.    It  seemed 
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M  if  a  good  Tiew  were  no  longer  to  be  taken  Arom 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  that  a  clear  blue  sky 
was  no  longer  a  proof  of  a  fine  day.  She  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  her  ignorance.  A  misplaced 
shame.  Where  people  wish  to  attach,  they  should 
always  be  ignorant  To  come  with  a  well-informed 
mind,  is  to  come  with  an  inability  of  administer- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  others,  which  a  sensible  per- 
son would  always  wish  to  avoid.  A  woman, 
especially  if  she  have  the  misfortune  of  know- 
ing any  thing,  should  conceal  it  as  well  as  she 
can. 

The  advantages  of  natural  folly  in  a  beautiful 
girl  have  been  already  set  forth  by  the  capital  pen 
of  a  sister  author; — and  to  her  treatment  of  the 
subject  I  will  only  add,  in  justice  to  men,  that 
though  to  the  larger  and  more  trifling  part  of  the 
sex,  imbecility  in  females  is  a  great  enhancement 
of  their  personal  charms,  there  is  a  portion  of 
them  too  reasonable  and  too  well-informed  them- 
selves to  desire  any  thing  more  in  woman  than 
ignorance.  But  Catherine  did  not  know  her  own 
advantages  —  did  not  know  that  a  good-looking 
girl,  with  an  affectionate  heart  and  a  very  ignorant 
mind,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  a  clever  young 
man,  unless  circumstances  are  particularly  unto- 
ward. In  the  present  instance,  she  confessed  and 
lamented  her  want  of  knowledge ;  declared  that 
she  would  give  any  thing  in  the  world  to  be  able 
to  draw ;  and  a  lecture  on  the  picturesque  imme- 
diately followed,  in  which  his  instructions  were  so 
dear  that  she  soon  began  to  see  beauty  in  every 
thing  admired  by  him,  and  her  attention  was  so 
earnest,  that  he  became  perfectly  satisfied  of  her 
having  a  great  deal  of  natural  taste.  He  talked 
of  fore-grounds,  distances,  and  second  distances — 
side-screens,  and  perspectivee — flights  and  shades; 
— and  Catherine  was  so  hopeful  a  scholar,  that 
when  they  gained  the  top  of  Beechen  Cliff,  she 
voluntarily  rejected  the  whole  city  of  Bath,  as 
■  unworthy  to  make  part  of  a  landscape.  Delighted 
with  her  progress,  and  fearful  of  wearying  her 
with  too  much  wisdom  at  once,  Henry  suffered  the 
subject  to  decline,  and  by  an  easy  transition  firom 
a  piece  of  rocky  fragment  and  the  withered  oak 
which  he  had  placed  near  its  summit,  to  oaks  in 
general,  to  forests,  the  enclosure  of  them,  waste- 
lands, crown-lands  and  goTomment,  he  shortly 
found  himself  anived  at  politics ;  and  fh>m  poli- 
tics, it  was  an  easy  step  to  silence.  The  general 
pause  which  succeeded  his  short  disquisition  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  was  put  an  end  to  by  Ca- 
therine, who,  in  rather  a  solemn  tone  of  voice, 
uttered  these  words : — **  I  have  heard  that  some- 
thing very  shocking,  indeed,  will  soon  come  out  in 
London." 

Miss  Tilney,  to  whom  this  was  chiefly  addressed, 
was  startled,  and  hastily  replied,  "  Indeed ! — and 
of  what  nature  ?'* 

**  That  I  do  not  know,  nor  who  is  the  author. 
I  have  only  heard  that  it  is  to  be  more  horrible 
than  any  Uiing  we  have  met  with  yet" 

'*  Good  heaven ! — ^Where  could  you  hear  of  such 
a  thing  ?" 

**  A  particular  friend  of  mine  had  an  account 
of  it  in  a  letter  from  London  yesterday.    It  is  to 


be  uncommonly  dreadful.    I  shall  expect  murder 
and  every  thing  of  the  kind." 

**  You  speak  with  astonishing  composure  1  But 
I  hope  your  friend's  accounts  have  been  exagge- 
rated ; — and  if  such  a  design  is  known  beforehand, 
proper  measures  *will  undoubtedly  be  taken  by 
government  to  prevent  its  coming  to  effect" 

^*  Government,"  said  Henry,  endeavouring  not 
to  smile,  "  neither  desires  nor  dares  to  interfere 
in  such  matters.  There  must  be  murder;  and 
government  cares  not  how  much." 

The  ladies  stared.  He  laughed,  and  added, 
'<  Come,  shall  I  make  you  understand  each  other, 
or  leave  you  to  puzzle  out  an  explanation  as  you 
can  ?  No — I  "wiH  be  noble.  I  will  prove  myself 
a  man,  no  less  by  the  generosity  of  my  soul  than 
the  clearness  of  my  head.  I  have  no  patience 
with  such  of  my  sex  as  disdain  to  let  themselves 
sometimes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  yours. 
Perhaps  the  abilities  of  women  are  neither  sound 
nor  acute — ^neither  vigorous  nor  keen.  Perhaps 
they  may  want  observation,  discernment,  judg- 
ment, fire,  genius,  and  wit" 

"  Miss  Morland,  do  not  mind  what  he  says ; 
but  have  the  goodness  to  satisfy  me  as  to  tbie 
dreadful  riot?" 

«* Riot!— what  riot?" 

'*My  dear  Eleanor,  the  riot  is  only  in  your 
own  brain.  The  confusion  there  is  scandalous. 
Miss  Morland  has  been  talking  of  nothing  more 
dreadful  than  a  new  publication  which  is  shortly 
to  come  out,  in  three  duodecimo  volumes,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pages  in  each,  with  a 
frontispiece  to  the  first,  of  two  tombstones  and  a 
lantern — do  you  understand? — And  you.  Miss 
Morland — my  stupid  sister  has  mistaken  all  your 
clearest  expressions.  You  talked  of  expected 
horrors  in  London — and  instead  of  instantly  con- 
ceiving, as  any  rational  creature  would  have  done, 
that  such  words  could  relate  only  to  a  circulating 
library,  she  immediately  pictured  to  herself  a  mob 
of  three  thousand  men  assembling  in  St  George's 
Fields ;  the  bank  attacked,  the  Tower  threatened, 
streets  of  London  flowing  with  blood,  a  detachment 
of  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  (the  hopes  of  the  na- 
tion,) called  up  from  Northampton  to  quell  the 
insurgents,  and  the  gallant  captain  Frederick 
Tilney,  in  the  moment  of  charging  at  the  head  of 
his  troop,  knocked  off  his  horse  by  a  brickbat 
from  an  upper  window.  Forgive  her  stupidity. 
The  fears  of  the  sister  have  added  to  the  weakness 
of  the  woman ;  but  she  is  by  no  means  a  simpleton 
in  general." 

Catherine  looked  grave.  *'  And  now,  Henry," 
said  Miss  Tilney,  "  that  you  have  made  us  under- 
stand each  other,  you  may  as  well  make  Miss 
Morland  understand  yoursdf — unless  you  mean 
to  have  her  think  you  intolerably  rude  to  your 
sister,  and  a  great  brute  in  your  opinion  of  women 
in  general.  Miss  Morland  is  not  used  to  your 
odd  ways." 

**I  diall  be  most  happy  to  make  her  better 
acquainted  with  them." 

''No  doubt; — but  that  is  no  explanation  of 
the  present" 

<*  What  am  I  to  do?" 
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**Toa  know  what  yon  ought  to  do.  Clew 
your  charaoter  handsomely  before  her.  Tell  her 
that  you  think  yeiy  highly  of  the  understanding 
of  women." 

"Mias  Morland,  I  think  Tory  highly  of  the 
understanding  of  all  the  women  in  the  world  — 
especially  of  those — whoever  they  may  be  — with 
whom  I  happen  to  be  in  company." 

"  That  is  not  enough.     Be  more  serious.'  * 

"  Miss  Morland,  no  one  ean  think  more  highly 
of  the  understanding  of  women  than  I  do.  In  my 
opinion,  nature  has  giyen  them  so  much,  that  they 
never  find  it  necessary  to  use  more  than  half." 

"  We  shall  get  nothing  more  serious  from  him 
now,  Miss  Morland.  He  is  not  in  a  sober  mood. 
But  I  do  assure  you  that  he  must  be  entirely  mis- 
understood, if  he  can  ever  appear  to  say  an  uigust 
thing  of  any  woman  at  all,  or  an  unkind  one  of 


me, 


it 


It  was  no  effort  to  Catherine,  to  beUere  that 
Henry  Tilney  could  never  be  wrong.  His  manner 
might  sometimes  surprise,  but  his  meaning  must 
always  be  just : — and  what  she  did  not  understand, 
she  was  almost  as  ready  to  admire,  as  what  she 
did.  The  whole  walk  was  delightful,  and  though 
it  ended  too  soon,  its  conclusion  was  delightftil 
too ;  —  her  fHends  attended  her  into  the  house, 
and  Miss  Tilney,  before  they  parted,  addressing 
herself  with  respectful  form,  as  much  to  Mrs. 
Allen  as  to  Catherine,  petitioned  for  the  pleasure 
of  her  company  to  dinner  on  the  day  after  the 
next  No  difficulty  was  made  on  Mrs.  Allen's 
side  —  and  the  only  difficulty  on  Catherine's  was 
in  concealing  the  excess  of  her  pleasure." 

TBI   BOMAlfCB   Of   MT8TBBT. 

The  tendency  to  exaggerate  every  ocouirence, 
BO  common  with  enthusiastic  and  undisciplined 
minds,  and  to  invest  commonplace  occurrences 
with  the  rainbow  tints  of  fancy,  is  well  depicted 
in  the  scene  we  shall  now  give. 

General  Tilney,  who  had  been  informed  Cathe- 
rine was  a  great  heiress,  wished  to  obtain  her 
wealth,  and  for  that  purpose  planned  a  marriage 
between  his  son  Henry  and  her.  To  make  this 
sure,  he  invited  her  to  go  with  the  family  to  North- 
anger  Abbey,  and  pass  a  few  weeks.  The  idea 
was  delightful  to  Catherine,  who  looi^ed  to  see  an 
old  abbey  or  castle,  where,  she  was  sure,  strange 
things  must  have  occurred.  She  found,  in  the 
room  appropriated  to  her  use,  an  old  chest — 

<*  She  advanced  and  examined  it  closely ;  it  was 
of  cedar,  curiously  inlaid  with  some  darker  wood, 
and  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  on  a 
carved  stand  of  the  same.  The  lock  was  silver, 
though  tarnished  from  age ;  at  each  end  were  the 
imperfect  remains  of  handles,  also  of  silver,  broken, 
perhaps,  prematurely,  by  some  strange  violence ; 
and,  on  the  centre  of  the  lid,  was  a  mysterious 
cipher  in  the  same  metal.  Catherine  bent  over  it 
intently,  but  without  being  able  to  distinguish  any 
thing  with  certainty.  She  could  not,  in  whatever 
direction  she  took  it,  believe  the  last  letter  to  be 
a  T:  and  that  it  should  be  any  thing  else  in  that 
house  was  a  oireumstanoe  to  raise  no  common  de- 


gree of  astonishment.  If  not  originally  theirs,  by 
what  strange  events  could  it  have  fallen  into  the 
Tilney  family  ? 

Her  fearful  icuriosity  was  every  moment  grow- 
ing greater;  and  seising,  with  trembling  hands, 
the  hasp  of  the  lock,  she  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  satisfy  herself  at  least  as  to  its  contents.  With 
difficulty,  for  something  seemed  to  resist  her  ef- 
forts, she  raised  the  lid  a  few  inches ;  but  at  that 
moment  a  sudden  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
room  made  her,  starting,  quit  her  hold,  and  the 
lid  closed  with  alarming  violence.  This  ill-timed 
intruder  was  Miss  Tilney's  maid,  sent  by  her  mis- 
tress to  be  of  use  to  Miss  Morland ;  and  though 
Catherine  immediately  dismissed  her,  it  recalled 
her  to  the  sense  of  what  she  ought  to  be  doing, 
and  forced  her,  in  spite  of  her  anxious  desire  to 
penetrate  this  mystery,  to  proceed  in  her  dressing 
without  farther  delay.  Her  progress  was  not 
quick,  for  her  thou(^hts  and  her  eyes  were  still 
bent  on  the  object  so  well  calculated  to  interest 
and  alarm;  and  though  she  dared  not  waste  a 
moment  upon  a  second  attempt,  she  could  not  re- 
main many  paces  from  the  chest.  At  length,  how- 
ever, having  slipped  one  arm  in  her  gown,  her 
toilette  seemed  so  nearly  finished,  that  the  impa- 
tience of  her  curiosity  might  safely  be  indulged. 
One  moment  surely  might  be  spared ;  and,  so  des- 
perate should  be  the  exertion  of  her  strength,  that, 
unless  secured  by  supernatural  means,  the  lid  in 
one  moment  should  be  thrown  back.  With  this 
spirit  she  sprang  forward,  and  her  confidence  did 
not  deceive  her.  Her  resolute  effort  threw  back 
the  lid,  and  gave  to  her  astonished  eyes  the  view 
of  a  white  cotton  counterpane,  properly  folded, 
reposing  at  one  end  of  the  chest  in  undisputed 
possession! 

She  was  gaxing  on  it  with  the  first  blush  of 
surprise,  when  Miss  Tilney,  anxious  for  her  fri^nd's 
being  ready,  entered  the  room,  and  to  the  rising 
shame  of  having  harboured  for  some  minutes  an 
absurd  expectation,  was  then  added  the  shame  of 
being  caught  in  so  idle  a  search.  **  That  is  a  cu- 
rious old  chest,  is  not  it?"  said  Miss  Tilney,  as 
Catherine  hastily  closed  it,  and  turned  away  to 
the  glass.  "It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
generations  it  has  been  here.  How  it  came  to  be 
first  put  in  this  room  I  know  not,  but  I  have  not 
had  it  moved,  because  I  thought  it  might  some- 
times be  of  use  in  holding  hats  and  bonnets.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  its  weight  makes  it  difficult  to 
open.  In  that  comer,  however,  it  is  at  least  out 
of  the  way." 

Catherine  had  no  leisure  for  speech,  being  at 
once  blushing,  tying  her  gown,  and  forming  wise 
resolutions  with  the  most  violent  despatch.  Miss 
Tilney  gently  hinted  her  fear  of  being  late ;  and 
in  half  a  minute  they  ran  down  stairs  together,  in 
an  alarm  not  wholly  unfounded,  for  General  Til- 
ney was  pacing  the  drawing-room,  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  and  having,  on  the  very  instant  of  their 
entering,  pulled  the  bell  with  violence,  ordered 
<<  dinner  to  be  on  the  table  directly  I" 

Catherine  trembled  at  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  spoke,  and  sat  pale  and  breathless,  in  a  most 
humble  mood,  concerned  for  his  children,  and  de- 
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testing  old  chests;  and  the  general,  recoTering 
his  politeness  as  he  looked  at  her,  spent  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  scolding  his  daughter,  for  so  fool- 
ishly hurrying  her  fair  friend,  who  was  absolutely 
out  of  breath  from  haste,  when  there  was  not  the 
least  occasion  for  hurry  in  the  world :  but  Cathe- 
rine could  not  at  all  get  oyer  the  double  distress 
of  having  involved  her  friend  in  a  lecture  and  been 
a  great  simpleton  herself,  till  they  were  happily 
seated  at  the  dinner  table,  when  the  generaVs 
complacent  smiles,  and  a  good  appetite  of  her 
own,  restored  her  to  peace.  The  dining-parlour 
was  a  noble  room,  suitable  in  its  dimensions  to  a 
much  larger  drawing-room  than  the  one  in  com- 
mon use,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  luxury  and 
expense  which  was  almost  lost  on  the  unpractised 
eye  of  Catherine,  who  saw  little  more  than  its 
spaciousness  and  the  number  of  their  attendants. 
Of  the  former,  she  spoke  aloud  her  admiration ; 
and  the  general,  with  a  very  gracious  countenance, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  ill-siied 
room ;  and  farther  confessed,  that,  though  as  care- 
less on  such  subjects  as  most  people,  he  did  look 
upon  a  tolerably  large  eating-room  as  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  he  supposed,  however,  **  that 
she  must  have  been  used  to  much  better  sized 
apartments  at  Mr.  Allen's  ?" 

<*No,  indeed,"  was  Catherine's  honest  assu^ 
ranee ;  *'  Mr.  Allen's  dining-parlour  was  not  more 
than  half  as  large:"  and  she  had  never  seen  so 
large  a  room  as  this  in  her  life.  The  general's 
good  humour  increased.  Why,  as  he  had  such 
rooms,  he  thought  it  would  be  simple  not  to  make 
use  of  them;  but,  upon  his  honour,  he  believed 
there  might  be  more  oomfort  in  rooms  of  only 
half  their  size.  Mr.  Allen's  house,  he  was  sure, 
was  exactly  of  the  true  size  for  rational  happiness. 

The  evening  passed  without  any  farther  disturb- 
ance, and,  in  the  occasional  absence  of  General 
Tilney,  with  much  positive  cheerfulness.  It  was 
only  in  his  presence  that  Catherine  felt  the  small- 
est fatigue  from  her  journey ;  and  even  then,  even 
in  moments  of  languor  or  restraint,  a  sense  of 
general  happiness  preponderated,  and  she  could 
think  of  her  friends  in  Bath  without  one  wish  of 
being  with  them. 

The  night  was  stormy ;  the  wind  had  been  rising 
at  intervals  the  whole  afternoon ;  and  by  the  time 
the  party  broke  up,  it  blew  and  rained  violently. 
Catherine,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  listened  to  the 
tempest  with  sensations  of  awe,  and,  when  she 
heard  it  rage  round  a  comer  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing and  close  with  sudden  fury  a  distant  door,  felt 
for  the  first  time  that  she  was  really  in  an  Abbey. 
Yes,  these  were  characteristic  sounds; — they 
brought  to  her  recollection  a  countless  variety  of 
dreadftil  situations  and  horrid  scenes,  which  such 
buildings  had  witnessed,  and  such  storms  ushered 
in ;  and  most  heartily  did  she  rejoice  in  the  hap- 
pier circumstances  attending  her  entrance  within 
walls  so  solemn ! — She  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
midnight  assassins  or  drunken  gallants.  Henry 
had  certainly  been  only  in  jest  in  what  he  had  told 
her  that  morning.  In  a  house  so  famished,  and 
■o  guarded,  she  could  have  nothing  to  explore  or 
to  suffer ;  and  might  go  to  her  bed-room  as  se- 


curely as  if  it  had  been  her  own  chamber  at  Ful- 
lerton.  Thus  wisely  fortifying  her  mind,  as  she 
proceeded  up  stairs,  she  was  enabled,  especiaUy, 
on  perceiving  that  Miss  Tilney  slept  only  two 
doors  from  her,  to  enter  her  room  with  a  tolerably 
stout  heart ;  and  her  spirits  were  immediately  as- 
sisted by  the  cheerful  blaze  of  a  wood  fire.  "  How 
much  better  is  this,"  said  she,  as  she  walked  to 
the  fender,  "  how  much  better  to  find  a  fire  ready 
lit,  than  to  have  to  wait  shivering  in  the  cold  till 
all  the  family  are  in  bed,  as  so  many  poor  girls 
have  been  obliged  to  do,  and  then  to  have  a  faith- 
ful old  servant  frightening  one  by  coming  in  with 
a  fagot !  How  glad  I  am  that  Northanger  is  what 
it  is !  If  it  had  been  like  some  other  places,  I  do 
not  know  that,  in  such  a  night  as  this,  I  could 
have  answered  for  my  courage ; — ^bnt  now,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  one." 

She  looked  around  the  room.  The  window  cur- 
tains seemed  in  motion.  It  could  be  nothing  but 
the  violence  of  the  wind  penetrating  through  the 
divisions  of  the  shutters ;  and  she  stepped  boldly 
forward,  carelessly  humming  a  tune,  to  assure 
herself  of  its  being  so,  peeped  courageously  behind 
each  curtain,  saw  nothing  on  either  low  window- 
seat  to  scare  her,  and  on  placing  a  hand  against 
the  shutter,  felt  the  strongest  conviction  of  the 
wind's  force.  A  glance  at  the  old  chest,  as  she 
turned  away  fVom  this  examination,  was  not  with- 
out its  use ;  she  scorned  the  causeless  fears  of  an 
idle  fancy,  and  began  with  a  most  happy  indiffer- 
ence to  prepare  herself  for  bed.  **She  should 
take  her  time ;  she  should  not  hurry  herself;  she 
did  not  care  if  she  were  the  last  person  up  in  the 
house.  But  she  would  not  make  up  her  fire ;  that 
would  seem  cowardly,  as  if  she  wished  for  the 
protection  of  light  after  she  was  in  bed."  The 
fire,  therefore,  died  away,  and  Catherine,  having 
spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  in  her  arrangements, 
was  beginning  to  think  of  stepping  into  bed,  when, 
on  giving  a  parting  glance  round  the  room,  she 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  la  high,  old-fa- 
shioned black  cabinet,  which,  though  in  a  situa- 
tion conspicuous  enough,  had  never  caught  her 
notice  before.  Henry's  words,  his  description  of 
the  ebony  cabinet  which  was  to  escape  her  obser- 
vation at  first,  immediately  rushed  across  her; 
and  though  there  could  be  nothing  really  in  it, 
there  was  something  whimsical ;  it  was  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  coincidence!  She  took  her 
candle  and  looked  closely  at  the  cabinet.  It  was 
not  absolutely  ebony  and  gold ;  but  it  was  Japan, 
black  and  yellow  Japan  of  the  handsomest  kind  ; 
and  as  she  held  her  candle,  the  yellow  had  very 
much  the  effect  of  gold.  The  key  was  in  the  door, 
and  she  had  a  strange  fancy  to  look  into  it ;  not, 
however,  with  the  smallest  expectation  of  finding 
any  thing,  but  it  was  so  very  odd,  after  what  Henry 
had  said.  In  short,  she  could  not  sleep  till  she 
had  examined  it.  So,  placing  the  candle  with 
great  caution  on  a  chair,  she  seized  the  key  with 
a  very  tremulous  hand,  and  tried  to  turn  it ;  but 
it  resisted  her  utmost  strength.  Alarmed,  but  not 
discouraged,  she  tried  it  another  way;  a  bolt  flew, 
and  she  believed  herself  successful;  but  how 
strangely  mysterious ! — the  door  was  still  immove- 
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able.  She  panaed  a  mmncot  in  breathless  wonder. 
The  wind  roared  down  the  ohimney,  the  rain  beat 
in  torrents  against  the  windows,  and  erery  thing 
seemed  to  apeak  the  awfulness  of  her  situation. 
To  retire  to  bed,  howerer,  unsatisfled  on  such  a 
pointy  would  be  Tain,  sinee  sleep  must  be  impossi- 
ble with  the  consciousness  of  a  oalnnet  so  myste- 
riously  closed  in  her  immediate  yicinity.  Again, 
therefore,  she  applied  herself  to  the  key,  and  after 
moTing  it  eyery  possible  way  for  some  instants 
with  the  determined  celerity  of  hope's  last  e£Fort, 
the  door  suddenly  yielded  to  her  hand :  her  heart 
leaped  with  exultation  at  such  a  victory,  and  haT- 
ing  thrown  open  each  folding  door,  the  second 
being  secured  only  by  bolts  of  less  wonderful  con- 
struction than  the  look,  though  in  that  her  eye 
oould  not  discern  any  tiling  unusual,  a  double 
range  of  small  drawers  appeared  in  view,  with 
some  larger  drawers  aboTe  and  below  them ;  and 
in  the  centre^  a  small  door,  dosed  also  with  a  lock 
and  key,  secured  in  all  probability  a  carity  of  im- 
portance. 

Catherine's  heart  beat  quickly,  but  her  courage 
did  not  fail  her.  With  a  cheek  flushed  by  hope, 
and  an  eye  straining  with  curiosity,  her  fingers 
grasped  the  handle  of  a  drawer  and  drew  it  forth. 
It  was  entirely  empty.  With  less  alarm  and 
greater  eagerness  she  seised  a  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth ;  each  was  equally  empty.  Not  one  was  left 
unsearched,  and  in  not  one  was  any  thing  found. 
Well  read  in  the  art  of  concealing  a  treasure,  the 
possibility  of  false  linings  to  the  drawers  did  not 
escape  her,  and  she  felt  round  each  with  anxious 
acuteness  in  Tain.  The  place  in  the  middle  alone 
remained  now  unexplored;  and  though  she  had 
"never  from  the  first  had  the  smallest  idea  of 
finding  any  thing  in  any  part  of  the  cabinet,  and 
was  not  in  the  least  disappointed  at  her  ill  success 
thus  far,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  examine  it  tho- 
roughly while  she  was  about  it"  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  she  oould  unfasten  the  door, 
the  same  difficulty  occurring  in  the  management 
of  this  inner  lock  as  of  the  outer ;  but  at  length  it 
did  open ;  and  not  in  vain,  as  hitherto,  was  her 
search ;  her  quick  eyes  directly  fell  on  a  roll  of 
paper  pushed  back  into  the  farther  part  of  the 
cavity,  apparently  for  concealment,  and  her  feel- 
ings at  that  moment  were  indescribable.  Her 
heart  fluttered,  her  knees  trembled,  and  her  cheeks 
grew  pale.  She  seized,  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
the  precious  manuscript,  for  half  a  glance  sufficed 
to  ascertain  written  characters;  and  while  she 
acknowledged  with  awful  sensations  this  striking 
exemplification  of  what  Henry  had  foretold,  re- 
solved instantly  to  peruse  every  line  before  she 
attempted  to  rest. 

The  dimness  of  the  light  her  candle  emitted 
made  her  turn  to  it  with  alarm ;  but  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  sudden  extinction,  it  had  yet  some 
hours  to  bum ;  and  that  she  might  not  have  any 
greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  writing 
than  what  its  ancient  date  might  occasion,  she 
hastily  snuffed  it.  Alas  I  it  was  snuffed  and  ex- 
tinguished in  one.  A  lamp  could  not  have  expired 
wltih  more  awful  effect.  Catherine,  for  a  few 
momenta,  wbs  motionless  with  horror.    It  was 


done  completely;  not  a  remnant  of  light  in  the 
wick  could  give  hope  to  the  rekindling  breath. 
Darkness  impenetrable  and  immoveable  filled  the 
room.  A  violent  gust  of  wind,  rising  with  sudden 
ftiry,  added  fresh  horror  to  the  moment.  Cathe- 
rine trembled  flrom  head  to  foot.  In  the  pause 
which  succeeded,  a  sound  like  receding  foot-steps 
and  the  closing  of  a  distant  door  struck  on  her 
affrighted  ear.  Human  nature  could  support  no 
more.  A  cold  sweat  stood  on  her  forehead,  the 
manuscript  fell  Arom  her  hand,  and  groping  her 
way  to  the  bed,  she  jumped  hastily  in,  and  sought 
some  suspension  of  agony  by  creeping  far  under- 
neath the  clothes.  To  close  her  eyes  in  sleep  that 
night,  she  felt  must  be  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. With  a  curiosity  so  Justiy  awakened,  and 
feeling  in  every  way  so  agitated,  repose  must  be 
absolutely  impossible.  The  storm,  too,  abroad,  so 
dreadful !  She  had  not  been  used  to  feel  alarm 
from  wind,  but  now  every  blast  seemed  fraught 
with  awful  intelligence.  The  manuscript  so  won- 
derfrdly  found,  so  wonderfVilly  accomplishing  the 
morning's  prediction,  how  was  it  to  be  accounted 
for  7  What  oould  it  contain  ?  —  to  whom  could  it 
relate?  —  by  what  means  could  it  have  been  so 
long  concealed  7 — and  how  singularly  strange  that 
it  should  fall  to  her  lot  to  discover  it !  Till  she 
had  made  herself  mistress  of  its  contents,  how- 
ever, she  could  have,  neither  repose  nor  comfort ; 
and  with  the  sun's  first  rays  she  was  determined 
to  peruse  it.  But  many  I  were  the  tedious  hours 
which  most  yet  intervene.  She  shuddered,  tossed 
about  in  her  bed,  and  envied  every  quiet  sleeper. 
The  storm  still  raged,  and  various  were  the  noises, 
more  terrific  even  than  the  wind,  which  struck  at 
intervals  on  her  startled  ear.  The  very  curtains 
of  her  bed  seemed  at  one  moment  in  motion,  and 
at  another  the  lock  of  her  door  was  agitated,  as 
if  by  the  attempt  of  somebody  to  enter.  Hollow 
murmurs  seemed  to  creep  along  the  gallery,  and 
more  than  once  her  blood  was  chilled  by  the 
sound  of  distant  moans.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  and  the  wearied  Catherine  had  heard  three 
proclaimed  by  all  the  clocks  in  the  house,  before 
the  tempest  subsided,  or  she  unknowingly  fell  fast 
asleep. 

The  housemaid's  folding  back  her  window-shut- 
ters at  eight  o'clock  the  next  day,  was  the  sound 
which  first  roused  Catherine ;  and  she  opened  her 
eyes,  wondering  that  they  could  ever  have  been 
closed  on  objects  of  cheerfulness;  her  fire  was 
already  burning,  and  a  bright  morning  had  suc- 
ceeded the  tempest  of  the  night.  Instantaneously, 
with  the  consciousness  of  existence,  returned  her 
recollection  of  the  manuscript;  and,  springing 
from  the  bed  in  the  very  moment  of  the  maid's 
going  away,  she  eagerly  collected  every  scattered 
sheet  which  had  burst  from  the  roll  on  its  falling 
to  the  ground,  and  flew  back  to  eijoy  the  luxury 
of  their  perusal  on  her  pillow.  She  now  plainly 
saw  that  she  must  not  expect  a  manuscript  of 
equal  length  with  the  generality  of  what  she  had 
shnddered  over  in  books ;  for  the  roll,  seeming  to 
consist  entirely  of  small  disjointed  sheets,  was 
altogether  but  of  trifling  siie,  and  much  less  than 
she  had  supposed  it  to  be  at  first. 
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Her  greedy  eye  glanced  rapidly  oyer  a  page. 
She  atarted  at  its  import.  Could  it  be  possible, 
or  did  not  her  senses  play  her  false  ?  An  inven- 
tory of  lineni  in  coarse  and  modem  characters, 
seemed  all  that  was  before  her.  If  the  evidence 
of  sight  might  be  trusted,  she  held  a  washing-bill 
in  her  hand.  She  seiied  another  sheet,  itnd  saw 
the  same  articles  with  little  yariation ;  a  third,  a 
fourth,  and  a  fifth  presented  nothing  new.  Shirts, 
stockings,  cravats,  and  waistcoats  faced  her  in 
each.  Two  others,  penned  by  the  same  hand, 
marked  an  expenditure  scarcely  more  interesting, 
in  letters,  hair-powder,  shoe-string,  and  breeches- 
balL  And  the  larger  sheet,  which  had  enclosed 
the  rest,  seemed  by  its  first  cramp  line,  "To 
poultice  chesnut  mare,"  —  a  farrier's  bill  I  Such 
was  the  collection  of  papers,  (left,  perhaps,  as  she 
could  then  suppose,  by  the  negligence  of  a  servant 
in  the  place  whence  ^e  had  taken  them,)  which 
had  filled  her  with  expectation  and  alann,  and 
robbed  her  of  half  her  night's  rest  She  felt  hum- 
bled to  the  dust  Could  not  the  adventure  of  the 
chest  have  taught  her  wisdom  ?  A  comer  of  it 
catching  her  eye  as  she  lay,  seemed  to  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  her.  Nothing  could  now  be 
clearer  than  the  absurdity  of  her  recent  fancies. 
To  suppose  that  a  manuscript  of  many  genera- 
tions back  could  have  remained  undiscovered  in  a 
room  such  as  that,  so  modem,  so  habitable ;  or 
that  she  should  be  the  first  to  possess  the  skill  of 
unlocking  a  cabinet,  the  key  of  which  was  open  to 
all! 

How  could  she  have  so  imposed  upon  herself  7 
Heaven  forbid  that  Henry  Tilney  should  ever 
know  her  folly  I  And  it  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
his  own  doing,  for  had  not  the  cabinet  appeared 
so  exactly  to  agree  with  his  description  of  her  ad- 
ventures, she  should  never  have  felt  the  smallest 
curiosity  about  it.  This  was  the  only  comfort 
that  occurred.  Impatient  to  get  rid  of  those  hate- 
ful evidences  of  her  folly,  those  detestable  papers 
then  scatVered  over  the  bed,  she  rose  directly,  and 
folding  them  up  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
shape  as  before,  returned  them  to  the  same  spot 
within  the  cabinet,  with  a  very  hearty  wish  that 
no  untoward  accident  might  ever  bring  them  for- 
ward again  to  disgrace  her  even  with  herself. 

Why  the  locks  should  have  been  so  difficult  to 
open,  however,  was  still  something  remarkable, 
for  she  could  now  manage  them  with  perfect  ease. 
In  this, there  was  surely  something  mysterious, 
and  she  indulged  in  the  flattering  suggestion  for 
half  a  minute,  till  the  possibility  of  the  door's 
having  been  at  first  unlocked,  and  of  being  herself 
its  fastener,  darted  into  her  head,  and  cost  her 
another  blush. 

She  got  away  as  soon  as  she  could  from  a  room 
in  which  her  conduct  produced  such  unpleasant 
reflections,  and  found  her  way  with  all  speed  to 
the  breakfast  parlour,  as  it  had  been  pointed  out 
to  her  by  Miss  Tilney  the  evening  before.  Henry 
was  alone  in  it ;  and  his  immediate  hope  of  her 
having  been  undisturbed  by  the  tempest,  with  an 
arch  reference  to  the  character  of  the  building 
they  inhabited,  was  rather  distressing.  For  the 
world  would  she  not  have  her  weakness  suspected; 


and  yet,  unequal  to  an  absolute  falsehood,  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  wind  had 
kept  her  awake  a  little.  **  But  we  have  a  charm- 
ing morning  after  it,"  she  added,  desiring  to  get 
rid  of  the  subject,  *<  and  storms  and  sleeplessness 
are  nothing  when  they  are  over.  What  beautiful 
hyacinths!  I  have  just  learned  to  love  a  hya- 
cinth." 

"  And  how  might  you  learn  ?  By  accident  or 
argument?" 

"Your  sister  taught  me;  I  cannot  tell  how. 
Mrs.  Allen  used  to  take  pains,  year  after  year,  to 
make  me  like  them ;  but  I  never  could  till  I  saw 
them  the  other  day  in  Milsom-street ;  I  am  natu- 
rally indifferent  about  flowers." 

"  But  now  you  love  a  hyacinth.  So  much  the 
better.  Yon  have  gained  a  new  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  is  well  to  have  as  many  holds  upon 
happiness  as  possible.  Besides,  a  taste  for  flowers 
is  idways  desirable  in  your  sex,  as  a  means  of 
getting  you  out  of  doors  and  tempting  you  to  more 
frequent  exercise  than  you  would  otherwise  take. 
And  though  the  love  of  a  hyacinth  may  be  rather 
domestic,  who  can  tell,  the  sentiment  once  raised, 
but  you  may  in  time  come  to  love  a  rose  ?" 

"  But  I  do  not  want  any  such  pursuit  to  get  me 
out  of  doors.  The  pleasure  of  walking  and  breath- 
ing f^*esh  air  is  enough  for  me,  and  in  fine  weather 
I  am  out  more  than  half  my  time.  Mamma  says, 
I  am  never  within." 

**  At  any  rate,  however,  I  am  pleased  that  yon 
have  learnt  to  love  a  hyacinth.  The  mere  habit 
of  learning  to  love  is  the  thing ;  and  a  teachable- 
ness of  disposition  in  a  young  lady  is  a  great 
blessing." 

AYSA, 

A  Moorish  female,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Charles  V.,  at  the  siege  of  Tunis, 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  She  r^ected  wiUi 
indignation  the  offer  of  Muley-Haseen,  who  wished 
to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  saying  that  she  dis- 
dained to  owe  her  liberty  to  so  great »  coward. 

AZZI  DE  FORTI,   FAUSTINA, 

A  NATivs  of  Areszo,  distinguished  for  her  poeti- 
cal talents,  and  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
Arcadia  under  the  name  of  Eurinomia.  She  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Italian  poems,  and  died  in 
1724. 


BABOIS,  MADAME  VICTOIRB, 

A  French  poetess,  was  bom  in  1769  or  1760» 
and  died  in  1889.  She  was  the  niece  of  Bucis, 
the  celebrated  French  dramatist  and  translator 
of  Shakespeare.  This  lady  spent  her  whole  life 
at  Versailles,  in  the  midst  of  her  family  and 
friends;  and  having  but  a  slight  acquaintanoe 
with  men  of  letters,  she  waa  never  taoght  the 
rules  of  style  and  composition^  but  wrote  as  nature 
dictated.  Her  poetry  is  very  popular  in  France, 
and  she  is  also  the  author  of  several  little  proM 
works.    Her  elegies  were  particularly  ^pmpriate, 
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for  ahe  Iikd  unoh  traa  facllng,  «iid  mlwftTi  syB- 
pMUied  with  tha  soirowa  she  dewnibwL  Tha 
foUtniing  WM  writtaa  the  aTuiiiif  of  ber  owb  de- 
re^M,  ftddivasad  to  bar  friead  HKUma  Wddon ; 


nnvorth;  flatt«ren,  she  hu  bMn  Metu«d  of  tnuij 
immorftUtiaB,  and  her  eonduct  *u  certunly  de- 
■arring  of  gnat  eensura.  But  faftd  ihe  twloogcd 
to  the  old  rcgimi  her  oharaotar  voold  bSTS  enf- 
hred  leaa  from  pnblic  Bouidsl.  The  funily  of  Na- 
polaoD  had  to  share  with  him  in  tike  obloqn;  of 


BACCIOCCHI,  MABIE  ANME  ELISE, 
Sunx  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fonaerlj  piin- 
Maa  of  Laoca  and  Piombina,  iras  bom  at  Ajaoeio, 
January  8th,  1T7T,  and  educated  at  the  royal  in- 
Btitation  for  noble  ladies  at  St  Cyr.  She  lired  at 
MarsriUei,  with  her  mother,  during  the  roTolution. 
In  1797,  with  ber  mother's  consent,  bat  against 
her  brotber'a  wish,  she  married  Felii  Pasoal  Bao- 
cioechi,  a  capt^n  in  Napoleon's  army  in  Italy.  In 
1799,  abe  went  to  Puis,  and  Tended  wiUi  her 
bnithar  Luoien,  wbere  she  eoUeeted  around  her 
the  most  aiicomplisbed  men  of  the  capital.  Qe- 
nerona,  aa  she  erer  was  towards  distingiiished 
talents,  ahe  eouferred  parttcolar  faToora  on  Chft- 
taanbriaod  and  Fontsnes.  Conseiaas  of  ber  intel- 
lectoal  euperlority,  she  kept  ber  hnsband  in  a  very 
anbordin&ta  pgsltion.  Itwaa  she,  in  fact,  who  go- 
Temed  the  prindpalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino. 
When  she  reriewed  the  troops  of  the  dncb;  of 
Toeeany,  bar  husband  acted  aa  aide-da-camp. 
She  introduced  many  improvements. 

In  1817  she  retired  to  Bologna,  bnt  the  follow- 
ing year  ahe  was  obliged  to  go  lo  Austria.  Here 
she  liTad,  at  first,  with  her  sister  Caroline ;  after- 
wards  with  her  own  hmily  atTrieslo,  where  she 
ealled  herself  tha  eoonteas  Compignano.  She  died 
August  Tth,  1820,  at  her  oouutry-seat.  Villa  Vi- 
oenljna,  near  Trieale,  In  that  city  she  was  die- 
tingnisfaed  for  ber  benerolenee.  She  left  a  dangfa- 
ler,  Napoleona  Eliae,  bom  June  3d,  1806,  and  a 
SOD,  who  remained  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
Ihthar,  altiiough  she  requested  that  her  brother 
Jarome  might  hare  the  charge  of  them. 

Thta  princess  was  endowed  with  superior  aldli- 
tiM,  bat  she  sallied  them  by  great  fiitUtB.  Satju- 
gated  t^  Imperioiti  psMioiu,  and  aturouided  by 


BACHE,  BABAH, 
Tsk  only  daughter  of  BM\]*m)n  Franklin,  was 
bom  at  Philadelpbia,  September  1744.  But  littla 
it  known  of  her  early  years,  yet  as  ber  father 
knew  well  the  adrant^es  of  education.  It  Is  pro- 
bable that  bars  was  not  neglected.  In  17S7,  Uli« 
FranhHn  was  married  to  BJcbanl  Bacho,  a  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  but  a  natiTs  of  Yorkshire, 
Boi^taiid.  In  tbe  troublous  times  which  preceded 
the  Ameriean  BerolntioDary  War,  Dr.  Franklin 
had  acted  a  eonspicuous  part;  liis  only  daughter 
was  thus  trained  in  the  duty  of  patriotism,  and 
she  was  prepared  to  do  or  to  sufFer  in  the  cause 
of  ber  country.  Mrs.  Baebe  took  an  octiTe  part 
in  proTidlng  clothing  for  the  American  soldiers, 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1760.  The  marquis 
de  Chastelluz  thus  notices  a  visit  ha  made  to  ber 
about  this  time.  After  detailing  the  prelimina- 
riea  of  the  visit,  he  goes  on ; — '■  Mis.  Bache  me- 
rited all  the  anxiety  we  bad  to  sea  her,  for  she  is 
daughter  of  Mr.  PranUln.  Simple  in  ber 
manners,  like  her  respected  father,  ehe  posaeteea 
bis  benevolence.  She  conducted  us  into  a  room 
filled  with  work,  lately  flnisbed  by  the  ladies  of 
Philadelphia.  This  work  conusted  neither  of  em- 
broidered tambour  waistcoats,  nor  of  net-work 
edging,  nor  of  gold  and  silver  brocade.  It  was  a 
quanti^  of  shirts  for  the  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  ladies  bought  the  linen  from  their  own  private 
purses,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  cutting  them  ont 
sewing  themselves.  On  each  shirt  was  the 
le  of  the  lady  who  made  It,  and  they  amounted 
to  twenty-two  hundred." 

letter  of  M.  de  Marbius  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
succeeding  year — thus  speaks  of  his  daughter: 
'  If  there  are  in  Europe  any  woman  who  need  a 
lodel  of  attachment  to  domeslie  duties  and  love 
for  their  country,  Mrs.  Bache  may  be  pointed  out 
•  them  as  such.  She  passed  a  part  of  the  last 
year  in  eiertlons  to  rouse  the  s»l  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania ladies,  and  she  made  on  this  occasion 
a  happy  use  of  the  eloquenoe  which  yon 
know  she  posseuee,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Aine- 
rican  army  was  provided  with  shirts,  bonght  with 
their  money,  or  made  by  their  hands.  In  her  sp- 
plicaUons  for  this  pnrpose,  she  showed  the  most 
indefatigable  seal,  the  most  unwearied  perseve- 
rance, and  a  conrage  in  asking,  which  surpaased 
even  the  obatinate  reluctance  of  the  Quaken  in 
refttsing." 

Snch  were  the  women  of  America  during  the 
loag  and  fearful  struggle  which  preceded  the  In- 
dependence of  Uie  United  States.  Few,  indeed, 
had  the  talents  and  opportunities  to  perform  so 
many  benevolent  deeds  as  Mrs.  Bache ;  her  pa- 
Ism  has  made  her  an  example  for  ber  coun- 
trywomen.     She  died  in  1806,  aged  sixty-four 
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BACON,  ANNE, 
A  LADT  dutinpuBhed  bj  har  piety,  TirtDfl,  lud 
learning,  was  the  eecond  daughter  of  Sir  Anthoo; 
Cook,  preoeptoT  l«  kiag  Edward  VI.,  and  wai  bom 
about  llie  year  1628.  She  had  a  veiy  liberal  edu- 
oation,  and  became  enuneat  for  her  >ki11  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  langnsgeB.  She  waa 
married  to  Sir  Nicholui  Baoon.  by  whom  aht  had 
two  aona,  Anthoo;  and  Fraaoia,  whose  diatln- 
guilhed  abilitleg  were  greatly  improTod  by  the 
tenderoareofsoaccamplUhedainoUier.  Her  task 
waa,  howerer,  reodered  very  easy,  beeanae  her 
daughter,  Lady  Bacon,  displayed,  at  an  early  age, 
bereapaeitj,  application,  andindtutry,  hytranalat- 
ing  from  the  Italian  of  Bemardine  Oetine,  twenty- 
five  aermoni,  on  the  abatnue  dootcinea  of  predesti- 
nation and  election.  Thia  performanoe  waa  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1&60.  A  cirenmitanee  took 
place  soon  after  her  marriage,  which  again  called 
forth  her  talents  and  leal.  The  Catholics  of  that 
period,  alarmed  at  the  pn^rees  of  the  Refonna- 
Hoti,  eierled,  in  attacking  it  and  throwing  an 
odium  npoD  the  Refbrmers,  all  their  learning  and 
activity.  The  Conuoil  of  Trent  waa  called  by 
pope  Pius  IV.,  to  ^bioh  queen  Eliiabeth  was  in- 
TiUd.  The  princes  of  Chriatandom  preeeed  ber, 
by  their  letters,  to  receive  and  entertun  the  dud- 
oio,  urgii^  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  submit  to  the 
.  Cannoil-  Bishop  Jewell  was  employed,  on  this  oo- 
oauon,  to  give  sn  account  of  the  measures  tslcen 
in  the  preceding  parliament,  and  to  retort  opon 
the  BomaniaU,  in  ■  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England,'  the  charges  brou^t  against  the  reform- 
ers. The  work  of  the  bishop  obtained  gnat  repu- 
tation, but,  being  written  in  Latin,  was  oonfiued 
to  the  learned.  A  tranilation  was  loudly  called 
fbr  by  the  common  people,  who  justiy  considered 
their  own  rights  and  interests  in  the  oontroveny. 
La4y  Bacon  undertook  to  translate  the  bishop's 
'Apoli^,'  a  task  whioh  she  accomplished  with 
fidelity  and  elegance.  Shs  sent  a  copy  of  her 
work  to  the  primate,  whom  she  considered  as 
interested  in  the  safety  of  the  church;  a  seDond 
eopy  she  presented  to  the  author,  lest,  inadvei^ 
tently,  she  had  in  any  respect  done  iiuustiao  I 
aentiments.  Her  copy  was  accompsiued  by  an- 
epistle  in  Greek,  to  whioh  the  bishop  replied  in 
the  same  language.  The  translation  was  oaretblly 
examined,  both  by  the  primate  and  anlhor,  who 
fonnd  it  so  chastely  and  correctly  given,  as  to 
stand  in  no  need  of  the  slighteet  emendatjon. 
The  translator  reoeived,  on  this  oecasion,  a  letter 
trma  the  primate,  full  of  high  and  Just  oompli- 
neats  to  her  talents  and  erudition. 

Lady  Bacon  survived  her  husband,  and  died 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at 
Oerhamburg,  near  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire. 

BANDETTINI,  THERESA, 
Ah  Impronsab^oe,  was  bom  at  Luooa,  about 
1750;  she. was  carefully  adncated,  but  was  obliged, 
from  loss  of  property,  to  go  on  the  stage.  She 
made  ber  first  appearance  in  Florence,  and  was 
nuoocessfnl.  Bome  time  atter  thia,  while  listen- 
ing to  an  improvisatore  of  Terona,  die  broke  forth 


BA 

a  splendid  poeUoal  panegyric  on  the  poet. 
Encouraged  by  him,  ahe  devoted  herself  entirely 
this  art  Her  originality,  fervid  imaginatioti, 
and  the  truth  and  barmony  of  her  expressloBa, 
gsined  for  her  groat  celebriPr.  In  1789,  she 
married  Keiro  Landucci,  opon  whose  persuasions 
she  abandoned  the  stage,  traveUed  through  Italy, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  several  academiea. 
One  of  her  most  celebrated  poems  was  an  im- 
promptu, delivered  in  I7S4,  before  prince  Lam* 
bertini,  at  Bologna,  on  the  death  of  Marie  Ankd- 
nette  of  Prsnoe.  In  1613,  she  returned  to  Lucca, 
where  she  lived  retired  on  her  small  property. 
She  published  OA  ire,  or  Three  Odes;  of  which 
ihe  first  celebrates  Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir, 
the  second,  Suwarroff's  victories  in  Italy,  and  the 
third,  the  rictories  of  the  arch-duke  Charles  In 
Germany.  She  also  published,  under  the  name 
of  Cimarilli  Etrusca,  Saggia  di  Yeni  Silenpomnei, 
among  which  the  poem  on  Petrarch's  interriew 
witii  Laura,  in  the  church,  is  especially  celebrated. 
She  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "Polidoro,"  which 
obtuned  great  success  at  Milan,  and  an  epic  poem, 
"LaDeseide."  She  was  an  excellent  olasric  scholar, 
and  made  many  translations  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  Nor  were  the  qualities  of  her  heart  sur- 
passed by  these  mental  advantages.  She  was  be- 
loved by  sll  around  her  for  her  amiable,  benevo- 
lent character,  and  a  piety  sincere  and  cheerful 
while  it  regulated  her  in  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  her  career — brought  comfort,  resignation,  and 
tranquillity  to  her  death-bed.   She  expired  in  1887. 


BAKBAHLD,  ANNA  LETITIA, 
To  whom  the  cause  of  rational  ednoation  Is 
much  indebted,  was  the  eldeet  child,  and  only 
dau^ter,  of  tiie  Rev.  John  Aiken,  D.  D.  She  was 
bom  on  the  20th  of  June,  1748,  at  Kibworih  Har- 
□onrt,  in  Leioesterablre,  England,  where  her  hthsr 
was  at  that  time  master  of  a  boys'  school.  From 
ber  childhood,  she  manifested  great  quickness  ot 
Intellect,  and  her  adnoation  was  oonduoted  with 
much  care  by  her  parents.  In  1778,  she  wsa  in- 
duced to  publish  a  volume  of  bar  poems,  and 
within  the  year  four  editions  of  the  woik  were 
called  for.     And  in  the  same  year 
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in  ooiO«]ietion  with  h«r  brolh«r,  l)r.  Aik«ii,  a  vol- 
mne  oalled  "  MiaoaUaaeous  Pieeee  in  Ptom."  In 
1774,  Mifls  Aiken  mmrried  the  Rev.  Roohemont 
BarbAnld,  a  dissenting  miniater,  descended  from  a 
funily  of  French  Protestants.  He  had  charge,  at 
that  time,  of  a  congregation  at  Palgrare,  in  Snf- 
folk,  where  he  also  opened  a  boarding-school  for 
boys,  the  snccess  of  which  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  attributed  to  Mrs.  Barbauld's  exertions. 
She  also  took  seTeral  Tery  young  boys  as  her  own 
entire  charge,  among  whom  were,  lord  Denman,  af- 
terwards Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  Sir  William 
Gell.  It  was  for  these  boys  that  she  composed  her 
«« Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children."  In  1776,  she  pub- 
fished  a  Yolume  entitled  **  DcTotional  Pieces,  com- 
piled from  the  Psalms  of  David,"  with  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Derotional  Taste,  and  on  Sects  and  Es- 
tablishments;"  and  also  her  "Early  Lessons," 
which  still  stands  unriTalled  among  children's 
books. 

In  1786,  after  a  tour  to  the  continent,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld  established  themseWes  at  Hamp- 
Btead,  and  there  sereral  tracts  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  our  authoress  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  in 
all  which  she  espoused  the  princdples  of  the  Whigs. 
She  also  asnsted  her  father  in  preparing  a  series 
of  tales  for  children,  entitled  '  Erenings  at  Home,' 
and  she  wrote  critical  essays  on  Akenside  and 
Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  woiks.  In 
1802,  Mr.  Barbauld  became  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation (formerly  Itar.  Price's)  at  Newington  Green, 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  London;  and,  quitting 
Hampstead,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Til- 
lage of  Stoke  Newington.  In  1808,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
compiled  a  selection  of  essays  from  the  *  Specta^ 
tor,'  *  Tatler,'  and  *  Guardian,'  to  which  she  pre- 
fixed a  preliminary  essay ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  she  edited  the  correspondence  of  Richardson, 
and  wrote  an  interesting  and  elegant  life  of  the 
noYelist.  Her  husband  died  in  1808,  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld  has  recorded  her  feelings  on  this  melan- 
choly event  in  a  poetical  dirge  to  his  memory,  and 
also  in  her  poem  of  '*  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ele- 
ven." Seeking  relief  in  literary  occupation,  she 
also  edited  a  collection  of  the  British  novelists, 
published  in  1810,  with  an  introductory  essay,  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices.  After  a  gradual 
decay,  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman 
died  on  the  &th  of  March,  1826.  Some  of  the 
lyrical  pieces  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  are  flowing  and 
harmonious,  and  her  "  Ode  to  Spring"  is  a  happy 
imitation  of  Collins.  She  wrote  also  several  poems 
in  blank  verse,  characterized  by  a  serious  tender- 
ness and  elevation  of  thought.  '<Her  earliest 
pieces,"  says  her  niece,  Miss  Lucy  Aiken,  '*  as  well 
as  her  more  recent  ones,  exhibit,  in  their  imagery 
and  allusions,  the  frtiits  of  extensive  and  varied 
reading.  In  youth,  the  power  of  her  imagination 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  activity  of  her  intel- 
lect, which  exercised  itself  in  raj^d  but  not  un- 
profitable excursions  over  almost  every  field  of 
knowledge.  In  age,  when  this  activity  abated, 
imagination  appeared  to  exert  over  her  an  undi- 
minished sway."  Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
iongs,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  her 


eompodtions,  being  generally  artificial,  and  unim- 
passioned  in  their  character. 

Her  wt>rk8  show  great  powers  of  mind,  an  ar- 
dent love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that 
genuine  and  practical  piety  which  ever  distin- 
guished her  character. 

In  many  a  bosom  has  Mrs.  Barbauld,  "  by  de^, 
strong,  and  permanent  association,  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  practical  devotion"  in  after  life.  In  her 
highly  poetical  language,  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Holy  Writ,  when  "  the  winter  is  over  and  gone, 
and  buds  come  out  on  the  trees,  the  crimson  blos- 
soms of  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  seen,  and 
the  green  leaves  sprout,"  what  heart  can  be  so 
insensible  as  not  to  join  in  the  grand  chorus  qf 
nature,  and  "  on  every  hill,  and  in  every  green 
field,  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  the 
incense  of  praise." 

With  each  revolving  year,  the  simple  lessons  of 
infancy  are  recalled  to  our  minds,  when  we  watch 
the  beautiAil  succession  of  nature,  and  think* 
"  How  doth  every  plant  know  its  season  to  put 
forth  ?  They  are  marshalled  in  order ;  each  one 
knoweth  his  place,  and  standeth  up  in  his  own  rank. ' ' 

**  The  snowdrop  and  the  primrose  make  haste  to 
lift  their  heads  above  the  ground.  When  the  spring 
Cometh  they  say,  here  we  are!  The  carnation 
waiteth  for  the  Atll  strength  of  the  year ;  and  the 
hardy  laurustinus  cheereth  the  winter  months." 

Who  can  observe  all  this,  and  not  exclaim  with 
her,  *' Every  field  is  like  an  open  book;  every 
painted  flower  hath  a  lesson  written  on  its  leaves. 

"  Every  murmuring  brook  hath  a  tongue ;  a 
voice  is  in  every  whispering  wind. 

**  They  all  speak  of  him  who  made  them ;  they 
all  tell  us  he  is  very  good." 

Such  sentiments,  instilled  into  the  hearts  of 
children,  have  power,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
preserve  the  moral  feelings  pureand  holy ;  and  also 
to  keep  the  love  of  nature  and  the  memories  of  early 
life  among  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  mature  life. 

In  a  memoir  written  by  Miss  Lucy  Aiken,  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  kindred  in  genius  i^ 
well  as  in  blood,  we  find  this  beautify  and  just 
description  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch : 

"To  claim  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  the  praise  of 
purity  and  elevation  of  mind  may  well  appear 
superfluous.  Her  education  and  connections,  the 
course  of  her  life,  the  whole  tenour  of  her  writings, 
bear  abundant  testimony  to  this  part  of  her  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  higher,  or  at  least  a  rarer  com- 
mendation to  add,  that  no  one  ever  better  loved 
**  a  sister's  praise,"  even  that  of  such  sisters  as 
might  have  been  peculiarly  regarded  in  the  light 
of  rivals.  She  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the 
principal  female  writers  of  her  time ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  the  number  whom  she  failed  fre- 
quentiy  to  mention  in  terms  of  admiration,  esteem 
or  affection,  whether  in  conversation,  in  letters  to 
her  friends,  or  in  print  To  humbler  aspirants  in 
the  career  of  lettm,  who  often  applied  to  her  for 
advice  or  assistance,  she  was  invariably  courteous, 
and  in  many  instances  essentially  serrioeable.  The 
sight  of  youth  and  beauty  was  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing tc  her  fancy  and  her  feelings ;  and  children 
and  young  persons,  especially  females,  were  ac- 
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cordingly  large  sharers  in  her  beneyolence:  she 
loved  their  society,  and  would  often  invite  them 
to  pass  weeks  or  months  in  her  honse,  when  she 
spared  no  pains  to  amose  and  instruct  them ;  and 
she  seldom  failed,  after  they  had  quitted  her,  to 
recall  herself  from  time  to  time  to  their  recollec- 
tion, hy  affectionate  and  playful  letters,  or  wel- 
come presents. 

In  the  conjugal  relation,  her  conduct  was  guided 
by  the  highest  principles  of  love  and  duty.  As  a 
sister,  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  her  affection, 
manifested  by  numberless  tokens  of  love, — not 
alone  to  her  brother,  but  to  every  member  of  his 
family,  — will  ever  be  recalled  by  them  with  emo- 
tions of  tenderness,  respect,  and  gratitude.  She 
passed  through  a  long  life  without  having  dropped, 
it  is  said,  a  single  fHend." 

Since  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Barbanld,  her  pro- 
ductions have  been  collected,  published  in  three 
volumes,  and  circulated  widely  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  prose  articles 
are  of  extraordinary  merit;  the  one  which  we 
here  insert,  has  rarely  been  excelled  for  originality 
of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression.  Its  senti- 
ments will  never  become  obsolete,  nor  its  truths 
lose  their  value. 

ON   IDUCATIOM. 

**  The  other  day  I  paid  a  visit. to  a  gentleman 
with  whom,  though  greatly  my  superior  in  fortune, 
I  have  long  been  in  habits  of  an  easy  intimacy. 
He  rose  in  the  world  by  honourable  industry,  and 
married,  rather  late  in  life,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  attached,  and  in  whom  centered  the* 
wealth  of  several  expiring  families.  Their  earnest 
wish  for  children  was  not  immediately  gratified.  , 
At  length  they  were  made  happy  by  a  son,  who, 
from  the  moment  he  was  bom,  engrossed  all  their 
care  and  attention.  My  friend  received  me  in  his 
library,  where  I  found  him  busied  in  turning  over 
books  of  education,  of  which  he  had  collected  all 
that  were  worthy  notice,  from  Xenophon  to  Locke, 
and  from  Locke  to  Catharine  Macauley.  As  he 
knows  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  in- 
struction, he  did  me  the  honoiur  to  consult  me  on 
the  subject  of  his  researches,  hoping,  he  said,  that, 
out  of  all  the  systems  before  him,  we  should  be 
able  to  form  a  plan  equally  complete  and  compre- 
hensive ;  it  being  the  determination  of  both  him- 
self and  his  lady  to  choose  the  best  that  could  be 
had,  and  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  in 
making  their  child  all  that  was  great  and  good.  I 
gave  him  my  thoughts  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
and  after  I  returned  home,  threw  upon  paper  the 
observations  which  had  occurred  to  me. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  with  respect  to 
education,  is  the  object  of  it.  This  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  generally  misunderstood.  Education, 
in  its  largest  sense,  is  a  thing  of  great  scope  and 
extent.  It  includes  the  whole  process  by  which  a 
human  being  is  formed  to  be  what  he  is,  in  habits, 
principles,  and  cultivation  of  every  kind.  But  of 
this,  a  very  small  part  is  in  the  power  even  of  the 
parent  himself;  a  smaller  still  can  be  directed  by 
purchased  tuition  of  any  kind.  Ton  engage  for 
your  child  masters  and  tutors  at  large  salaries ; 


and  yoq  do  well,  for  they  are  competent  to  instruet 
him :  they  will  give  him  the  means,  at  least,  of 
acquiring  science  and  accomplishments;  but  in 
the  business  of  education,  properly  so  called,  they 
can  do  littie  for  you.  00  you  ask,  then,  what  will 
educate  your  son?  Your  example  will  educate 
him;  your  conversation  with  your  friends;  the 
business  he  sees  yon  transact;  the  likings  and 
dislikings  you  express ;  these  will  educate  him ; — 
the  society  you  live  in  will  educate  him ;  your  do- 
mestics iHll  educate  him;  above  all,  your  rank 
and  situation  in  life,  your  house,  your  table,  your 
pleasure-grounds,  your  hounds  and  your  stables 
will  educate  him.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  continual  influence  of  these 
things,  except  you  were  to  withdraw  yourself  from 
them  also.  You  speak  of  beginmng  the  education 
of  your  son.  The  moment  he  was  able  to  form  an 
idea  his  education  was  already  begun ;  the  eduea* 
tion  of  circumstances  —  insensible  education  — 
which,  like  insensible  perspiration,  is  of  more 
constant  and  powerful  effect,  and  of  inflnitely  more 
consequence  to  the  habit,  than  that  which  is  direct 
and  apparent  This  education  goes  on  at  every 
instant  of  time ;  it  goes  on  like  time ;  you  can 
neither  stop  it  nor  turn  its  course.  What  these 
have  a  tendency  to  make  your  child,  that  he  will 
be.  Maxims  and  documents  are  good  precisely 
till  they  are  tried,  and  no  longer ;  tiiey  will  teach 
him  to  talk,  and  nothing  more.  The  dreumttaneet 
in  which  your  son  is  placed  will  be  even  more  pre- 
valent than  your  example ;  and  you  have  no  right 
to  expect  him  to  become  what  you  yourself  are, 
but  by  the  same  means.  You,  that  have  toiled 
during  youth,  to  set  your  son  upon  higher  ground, 
and  to  enable  him  to  begin  where  you  left  off,  do 
not  expect  that  son  to  be  what  you  were,  —  dili- 
gent, modest,  active,  simple  in  his  tastes,  fertile 
in  resources.  You  have  put  him  under  quite  a 
different  master.  Poverty  educated  you ;  wealth 
will  educate  him.  You  cannot  suppose  tiie  result 
will  be  the  same.  You  must  not  even  expect  that 
he  will  be  what  you  now  are  ;  for  though  relaxed 
perhaps  from  the  severity  of  your  frugal  habits, 
you  still  derive  advantage  from  having  formed 
them ;  and,  in  your  heart,  you  like  plain  dinners, 
and  early  hours,  and  old  friends,  whenever  your 
fortune  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  them.  But  it 
will  not  be  so  with  your  son :  his  tastes  will  be 
formed  by  your  present  situation,  and  in  no  de- 
gree by  your  former  one.  But  I  take  great  care, 
you  will  say,  to  counteract  these  tendencies,  and 
to  bring  him  up  in  hardy  and  simple  manners ;  I 
know  their  value,  and  am  resolved  that  he  shall 
acquire  no  other.  Yes,  you  make  him  hardy ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  take  a  counting-house  in  a  good  air, 
and  make  him  run,  well  clothed  and  carefriUy  at- 
tended, for,  it  may  be,  an  hour  in  a  clear  frosty 
winter's  day  upon  your  gravelled  terrace ;  or  per- 
haps you  take  the  puny  shivering  infant  from  his 
warm  bed,  and  dip  him  in  an  icy  cold  bath, — and 
you  think  you  have  done  great  matters.  And  so 
you  have ;  yon  have  done  all  you  can.  But  yon 
were  suffered  to  run  abroad  half  the  day  on  a 
bleak  heath,  in  weather  fit  and  unfit,  wading  bare- 
foot throu{^  dirty  ponds,  sometimes  lodng  your 
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way  benighted,  ecnunbUng  OTer  hedges,  dimbing 
trees,  in  perils  erery  hour  both  of  life  and  limb. 
Your  life  wee  of  yery  little  consequenoe  to  any 
one ;  even  your  parents,  enoumbered  with  a  numer- 
ous family,  had  little  time  to  indulge  the  softnesses 
of  affection,  or  the  solicitude  of  anxiety ;  and  to 
every  one  else  it  was  of  no  consequence  at  all.  It 
is  not  possible  for  you,  it  would  not  eyen  be  right 
for  you,  in  your  present  sitoation,  to  pay  no  more 
attention  to  your  child  than  was  paid  to  you.  In 
these  mimic  experiments  of  education,  there  is 
always  something  which  distinguishes  them  from 
reality ;  some  weak  part  left  unfortified,  for  the  ar- 
rows of  misfortuue  to  find  their  way  into.  Achilles 
was  a  young  nobleman,  d!io<  AehiUeutf  and  there- 
fore, though  he  had'Chiron  for  his  tutor,  there 
was  one  foot  left  undipped.  You  may  throw  by 
Rousseau ;  your  parents  practised  without  haying 
read  it;  you  may  read,  but  imperious  circum- 
stances forbid  you  the  practice  of  .it. 

You  are  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  simplicity 
of  diet ;  and  you  make  a  point  of  restricting  that 
of  your  child  to  the  plainest  food,  for  you  are  re- 
solved that  he  shall  not  be  nice.  But  this  plain 
food  is  of  the  choicest  quality,  prepared  by  your 
own  cook ;  his  fruit  is  ripened  from  your  walls ; 
his  cloth,  his  glasses,  all  the  accompaniments  of 
the  table,  are  such  as  are  only  met  with  in  fami- 
Ues  of  opulence:  the  very  servants  who  attend 
him  are  neat,  well  dressed,  and  have  a  certain  air 
of  fashion.  You  may  call  this  simplicity ;  but  I 
say  he  will  be  nice, — ^for  it  is  a  kind  of  simplicity 
which  only  wealth  can  attain  to,  and  which  will 
subject  him  to  be  disgusted  at  all  common  tables. ' 
Besides,  he  will  from  time  to  time  partake  of  those 
delicacies  which  your  table  abounds  with;  you 
yourself  will  give  him  of  them  occasionally ;  you 
would  be  unkind  if  you  did  not :  your  servants, 
if  good-natured,  will  do  the  same.  Do  you  think 
you  can  keep  the  full  stream  of  luxury  running  by 
his  lips,  and  he  not  taste  of  it  ?    Vain  imagination ! 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  inveigh  against 
wealth,  or  against  the  enjoyments  of  it ;  they  are 
real  enjoyments,  and  allied  to  many  elegancies  in 
manners  and  in  taste ;  —  I  only  wish  to  prevent 
unprofitable  pains  and  inconsistent  expectations. 

You  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  early  rising ; 
and  you  may,  if  you  please,  make  it  a  point  that 
your  daughter  shall  retire  with  her  governess,  and 
your  son  with  his  tutor,  at  the  hour  when  you  are 
preparing  to  see  company.  But  their  sleep,  in  the 
first  place,  will  not  be  so  sweet  and  undisturbed 
amidst  the  rattle  of  carriages,  and  the  glare  of 
tapers  glancing  through  4he  rooms,  as  that  of  the 
riUage  child  in  his  quiet  cottage,  protected  by 
silence  and  darkness ;  and  moreover,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  as  the  Coercive  power  of  educa- 
tion is  laid  aside,  they  will  in  a  few  months  slide 
into  the  habitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  whose 
hours  are  determined  by  their  company  and  situa- 
tion in  life.  You  have,  however,  done  good,  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  it  is  something  gained,  to  defer  perni- 
cious habits,  if  we  cannot  prevent  them. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  share  in 
education  as  direct  precept  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  need  only  reflect  that  there  is  no  one  point 
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we  labour  more  to  establish  with  children,  than 
that  of  their  speaking  truth ;  and  there  is  not  any 
in  which  we  succeed  worse.  And  why  ?  Because 
children  readily  see  we  have  an  interest  In  it. 
Their  speaking  truth  is  used  by  us  as  an  engine 
of  government — **Tell  me,  my  dear  child,  when 
you  have  broken  anything,  and  I  will  not  be  angry 
with  you."  **  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  says  the 
ohUd;  "if  I  prevent  you  from  finding  it  out,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  be  angry:"  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  can  prevent  it.  He  knows  that,  in 
the  common  intercourses  of  life,  you  tell  a  thou- 
sand falsehoods.  But  these  are  necessary  lies  on 
important  occasions. 

Your  child  is  the  best  judge  how  much  occarion 
he  has  to  tell  a  lie :  he  may  have  as  great  occasion 
for  it,  as  you  have  to  conceal  a  bad  piece  of  news 
from  a  sick  friend,  or  to  hide  your  vexation  from 
an  unwelcome  visitor.  That  authority  which  ex- 
tends its  claims  over  every  action,  and  even  every 
thought,  which  insists  upon  an  answer  to  every 
interrogation,  however  indiscreet  or  oppressive  to 
the  feelings,  will,  in  young  or  old,  produce  false- 
hood ;  or,  if  in  some  few  instances  the  deeply  im- 
bibed fear  of  future  and  unknown  punishment 
should  restrain  from  direct  falsehood,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  habit  of  dissimulation,  which  is  still  worse. 
The  child,  tiie  slave,  or  the  subject,  who,  on  proper 
occasions,  may  not  say,  *'  I  do  net  choose  to  tell," 
will  certainly,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
place  him,  be  driven  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  even 
should  he  not  be  countenanced  by  your  example. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  sentiments  incul- 
cated in  education  have  no  influence ; — they  have 
much,  though  not  the  most :  but  it  is  the  senti- 
ments we  let  drop  occasionally,  the  conversation 
they  overhear  when  playing  unnoticed  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  which  has  an  effect  upon  children ; 
and  not  what  is  addressed  directly  to  them  in  the 
tone  of  exhortation.  If  yon  would  know  pre- 
cisely the  effect  these  set  discourses  have  upon 
your  child,  be  pleased  to  reflect  upon  that  which 
a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  which  you  have  rea- 
son to  think  merely  professional,  has  upon  you. 
Children  have  almost  an  intuitive  discernment  be- 
tween the  maxims  you  bring  forward  for  their  use, 
and  those  by  which  you  direct  your  own  conduct. 
Be  as  cunning  as  you  will,  they  are  always  more 
cunning  than  you.  Every  child  knows  whom  his 
father  and  mother  love  and  see  with  pleasure,  and 
whom  they  dislike;  for  whom  they  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  set  out  their  best  plate  and  china: 
whom  they  think  it  an  honour  to  visit,  and  upon 
whom  they  confer  honour  by  admitting  them  to 
their  company.  "Respect  nothing  so  much  as 
virtue,"  says  Eugenie  to  his  son;  "virtue  and 
talents  are  the  only  grounds  of  distinction."  The 
child  presently  has  occasion  to  inquire  why  his 
father  pulls  off  his  hat  to  some  people  and  not  to 
others ;  he  is  told,  that  outward  respect  must  be 
proportioned  to  different  stations  in  life.  This  i» 
a  little  difficult  of  comprehension:  however,  by 
dint  of  explanation,  he  gets  over  it  tolerably  well. 
But  he  sees  his  father's  house  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  preparation ;  common  business  laid  aside, 
everybody  in  movement,  an  unusual  anxiety  te 
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please  and  to  sfaine.  Nobodj  is  at  leisure  to  re- 
ceive his  caresses  or  attend  to  his  questions ;  his 
lessons  are  interrupted,  his  hours  deranged.    At 

length  a  guest  arriyes :  it  is  my  Lord ,  whom 

he  has  heard  you  speak  of  twenty  times  as  one  of 
the  most  worthless  characters  upon  earth.  Your 
ehild,  Eugenic,  has  received  a  lesson  of  education. 
Resume,  if  you  will,  your  systems  of  morality  on 
the  morrow,  yon  will  in  vain  attempt  to  eradicate 
it.  **  You  expect  company,  mamma :  must  I  be 
dressed  to-day?"  **No,  it  is  only  good  Mrs. 
Suoh-a^one."  Your  child  has  received  a  lesson  of 
education,  one  which  he  well  understands,  and 
will  long  remember.  You  have  sent  your  child  to 
a  public  school ;  but  to  secure  his  morals  against 
the  vice  which  you  too  Justly  apprehend  abounds 
there,  you  have  given  him  a  private  tutor,  a  man 
of  strict  morals  and  religion.  He  may  help  him 
to  prepare  his  tasks ;  but  do  you  imagine  it  will 
be  in  his  power  to  form  his  mind  ?  His  schoolfel- 
lows, the  allowance  you  give  him,  the  manners  of 
the  age  and  of  the  place,  will  do  that ;  and  not 
the  lectures  which  he  is  obliged  to  hear.  If  these 
are  different  from  what  you  yourself  experienced, 
yon  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  him  gradually 
recede  fh>m  the  principles,  civil  and  religious, 
which  you  hold,  and  break  off  ftrom  your  con- 
nexions, and  adopt  manners  different  from  your 
own.  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  amongst 
those  of  the  Dissenters  who  have  risen  to  wealth 
and  consequence.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  instance  of  families,  who  for  three  gene- 
rations have  kept  their  carriage  and  continued 
Dissenters. 

Education,  it  is  often  observed,  is  an  expensive 
thing.  It  is  so ;  but  the  paying  for  lessons  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  cost.  If  you  would  go  to  the 
price  of  having  your  son  a  worthy  man,  you  must 
be  so  yourself;  your  friends,  your  servants,  your 
oompany  must  be  all  of  that  stamp.  Suppose 
this  to  be  the  case,  much  is  done :  but  there  will 
remain  circumstances  which  perhaps  yon  cannot 
alter,  that  will  still  have  their  effect.  Do  you 
wish  him  to  love  simplicity  ?  Would  you  be  con- 
tent to  lay  down  your  coach,  to  drop  your  titie  ? 
Where  is  tiie  parent  who  would  do  this  to  educate 
his  son  ?  You  carry  him  to  the  workshops  of  arti- 
sans, and  show  him  different  machines  and  fabrics, 
to  awaken  his  ingenuity.  The  necessity  of  get- 
ting his  bread  would  awaken  it  much  more  effee- 
tually.  The  single  circumstance  of  having  a  for- 
tune to  get,  or  »  fortune  to  spend,  will  probably 
operate  more  strongly  upon  his  mind,  not  only 
than  your  precepts,  but  even  than  your  example. 
Y'ou  wieh  your  child  to  be  modest  and  unassum- 
ing ;  you  are  so,  perhaps,  y6urself, — and  you  pay 
Ubendly  a  preceptor  for  giving  him  lessons  of  hu- 
mility. You  do  not  perceive,  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  having  «  man  of  letters  and  accom- 
plishments retained  about  his'  person,  for  his  sole 
advantage,  tends  more  forcibly  to  inspire  him  with 
an  idea  of  self-consequence,  than  all  the  lessons 
he  can  give  him  to  repress  it.  "  Why  do  not  you 
look  sad,  you  rascal  V*  says  the  undertaker  to  his 
man  in  the  play  of  The  Funeral;  *'  I  give  you  I 
mow  not  how  much  money  for  looking  sad,  and 


the  more  I  give  yon,  the  gladder  I  think  you  are." 
So  will  it  be  with  the  wealthy  heir.  The  lectures 
that  are  given  him  on  condescension  and  affability, 
only  prove  to  him  upon  how  much  higher  ground 
he  stands  than  those  about  him;  and  the  very 
pains  that  are  taken  with  his  moral  character  wiU« 
make  him  proud,  by  showing  him  how  much  he  is 
the  object  of  attention.  You  cannot  help  these 
things.  Your  servants,  out  of  respect  to  you,  will 
bear  with  his  petulance;  your  company,  out  of 
respect  to  you,  will  forbour  to  check  his  impa- 
tienee ;  and  you  yourself,  if  he  is  clever,  will  re- 
peat his  observations. 

In  the  exploded  doctrine  of  sympathies,  you  are 
directed,  if  you  have  out  your  finger,  to  let  that 
alone,  and  put  your  plaster  upon  the  knife.  This 
is  very  bad  doctrine,  I  must  confess,  in  philosophy ; 
but  very  good  in  morals.  Is  a  man  luxurious, 
self-indulgent  ?  do  not  apply  your  phyne  of  the  toul 
to  him,  but  cure  his  fortune.  Is  he  haughty? 
cure  his  rank,  his  titie.  Is  he  vulgar  ?  cure  his 
company.  Is  he  diffident  or  mean-spirited  ?  cure 
his  poverty,  give  him  oonsequence-^but  these  pre- 
scriptions go  far  beyond  the  family  recipes  of 
education. 

What  then  is  the  result  7  In  the  first  place,  that 
we  should  contract  our  ideas  of  education,  and 
expect  no  more  from  it  than  it  is  able  to  perform. 
It  can  give  instruction.  There  will  always  be  an 
essential  difference  between  a  human  being  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated.  Education  can  provide 
proper  instructors  in  the  various  arts  and  sdencee, 
and  portion  out  to  the  best  advantage  those  pre- 
cious hours  of  youth  which  never  will  return.  It 
can  likewise  give,  in  a  great  degree,  personal  hab- 
its ;  and  even  if  these  should  afterwards  give  way 
under  the  influence  of  contrary  circumstances, 
your  child  will  feel  the  good  effects  of  them,  for 
the  later  and  the  less  will  he  go  into  what  is  wrong. 
Let  us  also  be  assured,  that  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, properly  so  called,  is  not  transferable. 
You  may  engage  masters  to  instruct  your  child  in 
this  or  the  other  accomplishment,  but  you  must 
educate  him  yourself.  You  not  only  ought  to  do 
it,  but  you  must  do  it,  whether  you  intend  it  or 
no.  As  education  is  a  thing  necessary  for  all; 
for  the  poor  and  for  the  rich,  for  the  illiterate  as 
well  as  for  the  learned ;  Providence  has  not  made 
it  dependent  upon  systems  uncertain,  operose,  and 
difficult  of  investigation.  It  is  not  necessary, 
with  Rousseau  or  Madame  Genlis,  to  devote  to  the 
education  of  one  child  the  talents  and  the  time  of 
a  number  of  grown  men ;  to  surround  him  with 
an  artificial  world ;  and  to  counteract,  by  maxims, 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  situation  he  is  placed 
in  in  society.  Every  one  has  time  to  educate  his 
child :  the  poor  man  educates  him  while  working 
in  his  cottage — the  man  of  business,  while  em- 
ployed in  his  counting-house. 

Do  we  see  a  father  who  is  diligent  in  his  pro- 
fession, domestic  in  his  habits,  whose  house  is  the 
resort  of  well-informed  intelligent*  people— a  mo- 
ther whose  time  is  usefully  filled,  whose  attention 
to  her  duties  secures  esteem,  and  iriiose  amiable 
manners  attract  affection  ?  Do  not  be  solidtons, 
respectable  couple,  about  the  moral  education  of 
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your  offspring!  do  not  bo  nnoMy  because  you 
eannot  sorround  them  with  the  apparatus  of  books 
and  systems ;  or  fancy  that  you  mast  retire  from 
the  world  to  derote  yourselyes  to  their  improTO- 
ment.  In  your  world,  they  are  brought  up  much 
better  than  they  could  be  under  any  plan  of  facti- 
tious education  which  you  could  proTide  for  them : 
they  will  imbibe  affection  from  your  caresses; 
taste  from  your  oonrersation ;  urbanity  from  the 
commerce  of  your  society ;  and  mutual  loTe  from 
your  example.  Do  not  regret  that  you  are  not 
|ich  enough  to  proTide  tutors  and  goyemors,  to 
watch  his  steps  with  sedulous  and  sernle  anxiety, 
and  famish  him  with  maxims  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible he  should  act  upon  when  grown  up.  Do  not 
you  see  how  seldom  this  oTor-culture  produces  its 
effect,  and  how  many  shining  and  excellent  charac- 
ters start  up  eyeiy  day,  finmi  the  bosom  of  ob- 
scurity, with  scarcely  any  care  at  all  ? 

Are  children  then  to  be  neglected  7  Surely  not : 
but  haying  giyen  them  the  instruction  and  accom- 
plishments which  their  situation  in  life  requires, 
let  us  reject  superfluous  solicitude,  and  trust  that 
their  characters  will  form  themselyes  from  the 
spontaneous  influence  of  good  examples,  and  cir- 
cumstances which  impel  them  to  useful  action. 

But  the  education  of  your  house,  important  as 
it  is,  is  only  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensiye  sys- 
tem. Proyidence  takes  your  child  where  you  leave 
him.  Proyidence  continues  his  education  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  by  a  process  which  includes  means 
far  more  efficacious.  Has  your  son  entered  the 
world  at  eighteen,  opinionated,  haughty,  rash,  in- 
clined to  dissipation  7  Do  not  despair ;  he  may  yet 
be  cured  of  these  faults,  if  it  pleases  Heayen. 
There  are  remedies  which  you  could  not  persuade 
yourself  to  use,  if  they  were  in  your  power,  and 
which  are  specific  in  cases  of  this  kind.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  presumptuous,  giddy  youth, 
changed  into  the  wise  counsellor,  the  considerate, 
steady  friend!  How  often  the  thoughtless,  gay 
girl,  into  the  sober  wife,  the  affectionate  mother ! 
Faded  beauty,  humbled  self-consequence,  disap- 
pointed ambition,  loss  of  fortune,  —  this  is  the 
rough  physic  provided  by  Providence  to  meliorate 
the  temper,  to  correct  the  offensive  petulancies  of 
youth,  and  bring  out  all  the  energies  of  the  finished 
character.  Afflictions  soften  the  proud ;  difficulties 
push  forward  the  ingenious;  successful  industry 
gives  consequence  and  credit,  and  developes  a 
thousand  latent  good  qualities.  There  is  no  ma- 
lady of  the  mind  so  inveterate,  which  this  educa- 
tion of  events  is  not  calculated  to  cure,  if  life  were 
long  enough ;  and  shall  we  not  hope,  that  He,  in 
whose  hand  are  aU  the  remedial  processes  of  na- 
ture, will  renew  the  discipline  in  another  state, 
and  finish  the  imperfect  man  7 

States  are  educated  as  individuals — by  circum- 
stances :  the  prophet  may  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not; 
the  philosopher  may  descant  on  morals;  eloquence 
may  exhaust  itself  in  invective  against  the  vices  of 
the  age :  these  vices  will  certainly  follow  certain 
states  of  poverty  or  riches,  ignorance  or  high  civi- 
lization. But  what  these  gentle  alteratives  fail 
of  doing,  may  be  accomplished  by  an  unsuccessful 
war,  a  loss  of  trade,  or  any  of  those  great  calami- 


ties by  which  it  pleases  Providence  to  speak  to  a 
nation  in  such  language  as  will  be  heard.  If,  as 
a  nation,  we  would  be  cured  of  pride,  it  must  be 
by  mortification;  if  of  luxury,  by  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy, perhaps;  if  of  iigustice,  or  the  spirit  of 
domination,  by  a  loss  of  national  consequence. 
In  comparison  of  these  strong  remedies,  a  fast,  or 
a  sermon,  are  prescriptions  of  very  little  efficacy." 
A  short  extract  from  another  excellent  Essay 
we  will  here  introduce,  for  its  good  sense,  and 
striking  application  to  the  present  times. 

ON  IMCONSISTKNCT  IN  CUE  KXPECTATIONS. 

"  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy 
of  Providence  that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean  dirty 
fellow,  should  have  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy 
half  a  nation  7"  Not  in  the  least.  He  made  him- 
self a  mean  dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  He 
has  paid  his  health,  his  conscience,  his  liberty,  for 
it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his  bargain  7  Will  you 
hang  your  head  and  blush  in  his  presence,  because 
he  outshines  you  in  equipage  and  show  7  Lift  up 
your  brow  with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to 
yourself,  I  have  not  these  things,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  because  I  have  not  sought,  because  I  have 
not  desired  them;  it  is  because  I  possess  some- 
thing better.  I  have  chosen  my  lot.  I  am  con- 
tent and  satisfied. 

Tou  are  a  modest  man — ^You  love  quiet  and  in- 
dependence, and  have  a  delicacy  and  reserve  in 
your  temper  which  renders  it  impossible  for  you 
to  elbow  yoiur  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the  herald 
of  your  ovm  merits.  Be  content  then  with  a  mo- 
'  dest  retirement,  with  the  esteem  of  your  intimate 
friends,  with  the  praises  of  a  blameless  heart,  and 
a  delicate,  ingenuous  spirit ;  but  resign  the  splen- 
did distinctions  of  the  world  to  those  who  can  bet- 
ter scramble  for  them. 

The  man  whose  tender  sensibility  of  conscience 
and  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  morality  makes 
him  scrupulous  and  fearful  of  offending,  is  often 
heard  to  complain  of  the  disadvantages  he  lies 
under  in  every  path  of  honour  and  profit.  **  Could 
I  but  get  over  some  nice  points,  and  conform  to 
the  practice  and  opinion  of  those  about  me,  I 
might  stand  as  fair  a  chance  as  others  for  dignities 
and  preferment."  And  why  can  you  not  7  What 
hinders  you  frt)m  discarding  this  troublesome 
scrupulosity  of  yours,  whi<^  stands  so  grievously 
in  your  way  7  If  it  be  a  small  thing  to  enjoy  a 
healthftil  mind,  sound  at  the  very  core,  that  does 
not  shrink  from  the  keenest  inspection;  inward 
freedom  ftx>m  remorse  and  perturbation ;  unsullied 
whiteness  and  simplicity  of  manners ;  a  genuine 
integrity 

**  Pure  in  the  last  receasei  of  the  mind  ;** 

if  you  think  these  advantages  an  inadequate  re- 
compense for  what  you  resign,  dismiss  your  scru- 
ples this  instant,  and  be  a  slave-merchant,  a  para- 
site, or — what  you  please. 

**If  thete  be  motivei  weak,  break  ofl'betiinAs;*' 

and  as  you  have  not  spirit  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  be  wise  enough  not  to  forego  the  emolu- 
ments of  vice. 
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I  mnch  adndre  the  spint  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, in  that  they  never  attempted,  as  oar  mo- 
ralists often  do,  to  lower  the  tone  of  philosophy, 
and  make  it  consistent  with  all  the  indulgences  of 
indolence  and  sensuality.  They  neyer  thought  of 
haying  the  bulk  of  mankind  for  their  disciples ; 
but  kept  themselves  as  distinct  as  possible  from  a 
worldly  life.  They  plainly  told  men  what  sacri- 
fices were  required,  and  what  advantages  they 
were  which  might  be  expected. 

•  81  virtui  hoc  una  potest  darn,  fortii  ominea 
Hoe  age  deliciis * 

If  you  would  be  a  philosopher,  these  are  the  terms. 
You  must  do  thus  and  thus :  there  is  no  other  way. 
If  not,  go  and  be  one  of  the  vulgar. 

There  is  no  one  quality  gives  so  much  dignity 
to  a  character  as  consistency  of  conduct.  Even 
if  a  man^s  pursuits  be  wrong  and  unjustifiable, 
yet  if  they  are  prosecuted  with  steadiness  and 
vigour,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.  The 
most  characteristic  mark  of  a  great  mind  is  to 
choose  some  one  important  object,  and  pursue  it 
through  life.  It  was  this  made  Ctesar  a  great 
man.  His  object  was  ambition;  he  pursued  it 
steadily,  and  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  to  it 
every  interfering  passion  or  inclination. 

*  *  *  *  « 

There  is  a  different  air  and  complexion  in  cha- 
racters ns  well  as  in  faces,  though  perhaps  each 
equally  beautiftd;  and  the  excellencies  of  one 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  other.  Thus  if  one 
man  possesses  a  stoical  apathy  of  soul,  acts  inde- 
pendent of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  fulfils 
every  duty  with  mathematical  exactness,  you  must 
not  expect  that  man  to  be  greatly  infiuenced  by 
the  weakness  of  pity,  or  the  partialities  of  friend- 
ship :  you  must  not  be  offended  that  he  does  not 
fly  to  meet  you  after  a  short  absence ;  or  require 
from  him  the  convivial  spirit  and  honest  effusions 
of  a  warm,  open,  susceptible  heart  If  another  is 
remarkable  for  a  lively  active  seal,  infiexible  in- 
tegrity, a  strong  indignation  against  vice,  and 
freedom  in  reproving  it,  he  will  probably  have 
some  little  bluntness  in  his  address  not  altogether 
suitable  to  polished  life ;  he  will  want  the  winning 
arte  of  conversation ;  he  will  disgust  by  a  kind  of 
haughtiness  and  negligence  in  his  manner,  and 
often  hurt  the  delicacy  of  his  acquaintance  with 
harsh  and  disagreeable  truths.*' 

We  do  not  consider  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Barbauld 
equal  to  her  prose  writings ; — but  there  is  a  be- 
nignity, mingled  with  vivacity,  in  some  of  her  po- 
etical productions  which  make  them  always  plea- 
sant, as  the  face  of  a  cheerful  friend. 

WASHIirO-DAT. 

The  Moks  are  tam*d  iroMipe;  they  have  loet 
The  buskin'd  ttep,  and  cipar  hig1>-aoundin|r  phraie, 
Language  of  godi.    Come  then,  domeatie  Mu»e» 
In  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 
Of  Arm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  eream» 
Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  ruefiil  teee ; 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  Washing  Day. 
Ve  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend, 
With  bowed  sonl,  fhll  well  ye  ken  the  day 


Which  week,  amooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 

1*00  soon ;— fbr  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 

Nor  comfort ;— ere  the  flrst  grey  streak  of  dawn, 

I'be  red-arm'd  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smite,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth. 

E'er  visited  that  day :  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth, 

Visits  the  parlour,— an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfkst-meal  is  soon  despatch*d; 

Unintermpted.  save  by  anxious  lo^s 

Cast  at  the  lowering  sky.  if  sky  sbonid  lower. 

From  that  last  evil,  O  preserve  us.  heavens ! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet :  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters,— dirt  and  gravel  stains  # 

Hard  to  eflace,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,— and  linen- horse  by  dog  thrown  dowo. 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretch'd  upon  the  rack. 

And  Guatimocin  smiled  on  burning  eoals; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing-day. 

^But  grant  the  welkin  fhir,  require  not  thou 

Who  cairst  thyself  perchance  the  master  there. 

Or  study  swept,  or  nieely  dusted  coat. 

Or  usual  'tendance ;— ask  not.  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gspe  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious :  shouM'st  thou  try 

The  *eustom*d  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  ft-agrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs, 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse  check'd  apron,— with  impatient  hand 

Twitch'd  off  when  showers  impend :  or  crossing  lines 

Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  thy  ikce  abrupt.    W^oe  to  the  A-iend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites ! 

Looks,  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy. 

Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  be  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savoury  pie. 

Or  tart  or  pudding:— pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try. 

Mending  what  can't  be  help'd,  to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious: — the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me;  for  then  the  maids 

I  scarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  me  from  tbtm 

Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 

Usual  indulgences ;  Jelly  or  creams. 

Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 

For  me  tlieir  petted  one ;  or  butter'd  toast. 

When  butter  was  forbid  ;  or  thrilling  tale 

Of  ghost  or  witch,  or  murder— so  I  went 

And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlour  fire : 

There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms. 

Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm. 

Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 

With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 

Drawn  ftt>m  her  ravelPd  stocking,  might  have  sour*d 

One  less  indulgent.— 

At  intervals,  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 

Urging  despatch :  briskly  the  work  went  on. 

All  hands  employ'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring, 

Tb  fold,  and  surch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait. 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 

Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow  bowl 

Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 

The  floating  bubbles;  little  dreaming  then 

To  see,  Mongolfler,  thy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds— so  near  approach 

The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  hath  its  bubbles, 

And  verse  is  one  of  them— this  most  of  all. 

• 

PAINTKD  FLOWERS. 

Flowbes  to  the  foir :  To  you  these  flowers  I  bring. 
And  strive  to  greet  you  with  an  earlier  spring. 
Flowers,  sweet  and  gay  and  delicate  like  you. 
Emblems  of  innocence  and  beauty  too. 
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With  flowen  ibe  GraMt  bind  tlieir  yeDow  Iwir. 
And  flowery  wreaths  eonMnting  lovera  we«r. 
Flowera,  the  sole  luxury  which  Nature  knew, 
In  Eden's  pare  and  fuiltiess  farden  ^rew. 
To  loftier  fbrms  are  rougher  tarics  aseif  n*d ; 
1*be  sheltering  oak  resists  the  stormy  wind. 
The  tougher  yew  repels  in?adtng  foes. 
And  the  tall  pine  for  Aiture  navies  grows ; 
But  this  soft  family,  to  eares  unknown, 
Were  bom  Ibr  pleasure  and  delight  alone : 
Gay  withoat  toil,  and  lovely  without  art. 
They  spring  to  cheer  the  sense,  and  glad  the  heart. 
Nor  Mash,  my  (kit,  to  own  yoa  copy  these. 
Your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is— to  please. 


BARBIEB,    MART   ANN, 

BoKN  at  Orleans,  enltiTated  literatim  and 
poetry  with  much  saoeesa.  She  settled  at  Paris, 
where  she  published  sereral  tragedies  and  some 
operas.  It  has  been  said  that  her  name  was  only 
borrowed  by  the  Abb6  Pellegrin ;  bnt  it  is  a  mis- 
take. Mademoiselle  Barbier  had  talents  and 
learning ;  and  the  Abb^  Pellegrin  was  never  any- 
thing more  to  her  than  her  friend  and  adriser. 
She  died  in  1745.  The  eondact  of  the  tragedies 
of  Mademoiselle  Barbier  is  tolerably  regular,  and 
the  scenes  well  connected.  The  subjects  are  in 
general  judiciously  chosen;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  commonplace  than  the  manner  in  which  she 
treats  them.  In  endeaTouring  to  render  the  hero- 
ines of  her  plays  generous  and  noble,  she  degrades 
all  her  heroes.  We  perceiye  the  weakness  of  a 
timid  pencil,  which,  incapable  of  painting  objects 
in  large,  strives  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  her 
sex;  and  these  monstrous  pictures  produce  an 
interest  that  never  rises  above  mediocrity.  Never- 
theless, we  meet  with  some  affecting  situations, 
and  a  natural  and  easy  versification ;  but  too 
much  facility  renders  it  negligent,  diffuse  and 
prosaic.  Her  tragedies  are  entitled,  **  Arria  and 
Poetus;"  ** Cornelia,  Mother  of  the  Gracchi;" 
'^Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Mussagetes;"  **The 
Death  of  Csesar;"  and  a  comedy,  called  <*The 
Falcon."  She  also  wrote  three  operas,  which 
were  successful. 

BARNARD,    LADY  ANNE, 

Datjgiitbb  of  James  Lindsay,  fifth  earl  of  Bal- 
earres,  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  was  bom  December 
8th,  1750 ;  and  married  in  1798  to  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  librarian  to  George  III.  She  died  with- 
out children  in  1825.  She  wrote  "  Auld  Robin 
Gray,"  one  of  the  most  perfect,  tender,  and  affect- 
ing of  all  the  ballads  of  humble  life.  The  author- 
ship of  this  song  was  unknown  for  a  long  time. 
Lady  Anne  Barnard  wrote,  very  little,  and  never 
anytiiing  equal  in  true  pathos  or  poetry  to  this 
first  ballad. 

AULD  BOBIH  O&AT. 

When  the  sheep  are  In  the  ihald,  and  the  kye  at  hame. 
And  a*  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane ; 
The  waes  o*  my  heart  fa*  in  showers  f^ae  my  ee,^ 
IVben  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  loo'd  me  weel,  and  socht  me  for  his  bride ; 
But  saving  a  croun,  he  bad  naething  else  beside : 
To  mak  that  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
And  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa, 

W'Ima  my  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was  stown  awa ; 


My  fhther  brak  his  am,  and  young  Jamie  at  ih^ 
And  aald  Bobin  Gray  cam*  a  courtin'  me. 

My  flitber  eonidna  work,  and  my  mother  eouldna  spin : 
I  toiled  day  and  niebt,  but  their  bread  I  eouldna  win ; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi*  tears  in  bis  ee, 
Said,  Jeanie,  for  their  sakes,  Ob,  mairy  me ! 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  fbr  I  looked  for  Jamie  back : 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a  wreck: 
The  ship  it  was  a  wr^ck— why  didna  Jamie  dee? 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  say.  Wae's  me  f 

My  fhther  argued  sair :  my  mother  didna  speak ; 
But  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break: 
Bae  they  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  ^vas  in  the  sea. 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When,  sitting  sae  monrnAilly  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  eouldna  think  it  he. 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  back  for  to  marry  thee. 

Oh,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away: 
I  wish  I  were  dead !  but  Vm  no  like  to  dee  ; 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae's  me? 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  daurna  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 
But  ril  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be. 
For  auld  Robin  Gray  is  kind  unto  me. 

BARONI,   ADRIANNE   BASILE, 

A  NATiYS  of  Mantua,  Italy,  sister  of  the  poet 
Basile.  She  was  so  much  admired  for  her  beauty, 
wit,  and  accomplishments,  that  volumes  were 
written  in  her  praise.  Her  daughter  Leonora 
possessed  equal  charms,  and  met  with  equal  admi- 
ration ;  and  in  1689  a  collection  of  poems  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  her  beauty  and  perfections  were 
portrayed.  She  resided  long  at  Rome,  where  she 
appeared  occasionally  as  a  singer.  She  also  wrote 
some  poetical  trifles.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
vocal  powers. 

BARRY,    MARIE  JEANNE  VAUBENIER, 

•  Countess  du,  was  bom  at  Vancouleurs,  near 
the  native  place  of  Joan  d'Arc,  in  1744.  Her 
reputed  father  was  an  exciseman  of  the  name  of 
Yaubenier.  After  his  death  her  mother  went  with 
her  to  Paris,  where  she  was  placed  in  a  convent, 
but  soon  left  it  to  work  at  a  fashionable  milliner's. 
When  she  was  about  sixteen  she  became  mistress 
to  Count  Jean  du  Barry ;  and  soon  after  was  pre- 
sented  to  Louis  XV.  of  France,  who  was  imme- 
diately fascinated  by  her  beauty.  In  order  that 
she  might  appear  at  court,  Guillaume  du  Barry, 
brother  of  Count  Jean,  consented  to  the  king's 
desire,  and  married  her,  after  which  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  court  as  Countess  du  Barry.  Her 
influence  over  the  king  was  excessive  and  of  long 
duration,  and  she  often  used  it  to  lead  him  to 
commit  acts  of  izgustice  and  imprudence.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  Madame  du  Barry  was 
shut  up  in  a  convent;  but  Louis  XYI.  allowed 
her  to  come  out,  and  restored  to  her  the  pension 
and  residence  left  her  by  the  late  king.  She 
showed  herself  gratefVQ  for  this  kindness  when 
Louis  XYI.  and  his  family  were  imprisoned ;  for 
she  went,  regardless  of  her  own  danger,  to  Eng- 
land to  sell  her  jewels  for  the  use  of  the  queen 
and  her  children.     On  her  return  she  was  impri 
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ioned  Mid  eondamnad,  on  the  ohkrge  of  ■'  Mug  k 
oonipir&tor,  and  of  htTiog  worn  moumiDg  in  Lon- 
don for  the  death  of  the  tyraat."  She  wag  gaQ- 
lodned  on  the  6lh  of  NoTamber,  1793.  She  wept 
maoh  when  going  to  the  scaffold. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH, 
A  BiLiaiouB  fanatic,  who  liied  in  the  reign  of 
Benrj  VIH.  of  England.  She  was  generally  called 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  and  was  originallf  a  lei^ 
Tant  at  Allingtoll;  but  «a«  Isnghl  b;  designing 
penona  to  throw  her  face  and  limbs  into  contor- 
tions, to  pretend  to  prophetical  powers,  and  to 
denounce  divine  Tengeanoe  upon  heretics.  Ven- 
turing, however,  to  aim  her  predic^ona  against 
the  king,  bj  annooncing  that  if  he  ahonld  proceed 
in  hifl  attempt  to  obtain  a  divorce  ftmn  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  and  many  another  woman,  he  would 
not  be  king  seven  months  after ;  she  was  appre- 
hended and  tried,  together  with  her  accomplices, 
for  liigh  treason,  and  executed  at  Tybom,  in  1534. 
John  Pisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  piety,  was  so  deceived  by  her 
pretended  aancti^  and  visions,  as  to  become  im- 
plicated with  her,  and  to  suffer  the  foUowing  year 
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BASBEPOBTB,  MADELEINE  FRANCES, 
A  FftlHCB  lady,  celebrated  for  her  talent  in 
painting  plants  and  animals,  espeoially  birds,  in 
water-colonn.  She  was  bom  in  1701,  and  received 
inslmctiou4  ftvm  the  celebrated  Robert.  In  1732, 
she  anoeeeded  Obriette,  the  painter  of  natoral  his- 
tory in  the  royal  gardens,  with  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  piatolea  a  year.  She  died  in  1760. 
Hadune  Basseporte  also  produced  some  good 
engravings. 


BASSI,  LAURA  MARIA  CATHERINE, 
Bt  marri&ge  Veratti,  a  learned  Italian  lady, 
WM  born  at  Bologna,  in  1711.  She  was  placed 
in  that  happy  mediocrity  of  condition  equally  re- 
moved from  poverty  and  riches,  where  neither 
the  sordid  cares  of  living,  nor  the  futile  toys  of 
grandenr  abeorb  the  leisnre  for  intellectual  im- 
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pmement.  The  Srst  person  who  tioUe«d  Lanra'i 
eitraordiaary  talents,  was  the  priest  Don  LarellM 
Stregsni,  who  visited  fonuliarly  at  the  honse.  He 
amused  himself  with  teaching  the  little  girl  Latin 
and  French.  He  did  not  oonfine  liimself  to  what 
ia  OBusl, — simply  the  power  of  translating  and 
nnderstandiag  the  Latin  anthori, — but  be  urged 
her  to  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
that  she   spoke   and  wrote  it  with   the   ntmost 

.  Another  man  of  learning,  a  professor  in  the 
college  of  medicine,  Dr.  Qoetano  Tacconi,  was  a 
friend  of  the  Basai  family  ;  he  was  so  atnick  with 
the  amaiing  progress  of  Laura  in  tiie  languagee, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  her  parents,  thongh  not 
without  much  discussion  and  delay,  to  let  her 
abandon  household  and  feminine  occupations,  and 
devote  herself  to  a  learned  education.  After 
having  exercised  her  in  logio,  he  carried  her  on 
to  metaphysics  and  nsloral  philoeoidiy.  The 
master's  knowledge  on  these  subjects  was  limited 
to  what  was  tsnght  in  the  schools ;  but  the  pene- 
trating genius  of  the  pupil  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  these  limits ;  her  scientific  studies,  and  even 
discoveries,  left  the  faculty,  of  Bologna  ttr  beliind 
her  in  the  career  of  knowledge.  The  gentiemeu 
who  had  taken  pleasure  in  cultivating  this  rar* 
mind,  began  to  feel  desirons  of  surprising  the 
public  by  a  display  ;  bat  they  determined  that,  as 
a  preparation,  some  unprejudiced  and  nice-judging 
scholars  should  examine  the  little  damsel,  certain 
of  their  sanction  for  presenting  her  to  any  tMid. 
For  this  purpose  the  abbe  Qiovanni  Trombelli  and 
Dr.  Zanotti,  were  selected.  They  termed  the 
young  person  a  prodigy ;  urgently  advised  her 
appearing  in  public,  to  manifeet  to  the  world  her 
wonderful  acquirements. 

Her  natural  modesty  was  great,  and  she  fell 
very  averse  to  sneh  a  step ;  but  when  she  found 
the  self-love  of  her  masters  waa  most  eager,  gra- 
titude to  them  put  aside  all  personal  feelings,  and 
it  was  determined  tluit  on  the  17th  of  April,  of 
that  year,  (1782,)  she  would,  according  to  the 
customs  of  those  days,  bold  a  publia  dispute  on 
philosophy.  The  palace  of  Aniioni  was  select- 
ed for  the  amembly.  The  singularity  of  the 
ease  brought  a  great  concourse :  all  the  learned 
men,  and  dignified  eecleaiaeUes  from  distant 
towns,  besides  the  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rank, 
crowded  to  listen  to  to  unDsnol  an  orator.  For- 
tunately her  powers  were  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Her  knowledge  seemed  vast  and  various,  and  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  her  Latin  speech  woa 
truly  wonderful.  The  applause,  the  admiration, 
was  unbounded.  The  eordiual  archbishop  Lom- 
bertini  waited  upon  her  the  next  day,  with  the 
warmest  congratulations  upon  her  success.  At 
that  period,  and  particularly  at  Bologna,  nobody 
was  recognised  truly  learned  without  the  degree 
of  doctor.  To  reach  this  goal  it  was  necessary 
that  the  young  girl  should  enter  the  lists  agun, 
and  submit  herself  to  the  trial  before  the  college 
of  philosophy.  This  examination  took  place  the 
12th  of  the  following  May.  The  candidate  was  ac- 
companied by  many  ladies  of  distinguished  rank. 
She  acquitted  herself  admirably,  and  obtained  the 
204 
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uo0t  complete  euoeese.  Her  brow  was  encircled 
by  a  BilTer  crown,  ornamented  with  lanrel  leaTce, 
which  waa  offered  by  Dr.  Baiiani  in  the  name  of 
the  figiculty.  In  inyeating  her  with  the  gown  which 
was  the  ensign  of  her  degreci  he  addressed  her 
with  a  Latin  oration ;  to  which  she  made  a  most 
elegant  extemporaneous  reply  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. A  dinner  was  giren  the  next  day,  at  the 
request  of  the  cardinal  de  Potignae,  when  all  the 
men  of  eminent  ability,  were  confronted  with 
Laura,  and  eTcry.  effort  was  made  to  sound  her 
depths ;  but  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  these  il- 
lustrious personages  could  compete  with,  or  meet 
her  at  all  points,  so  Tarious  were  her  acquirements, 
so  subtle  her  wit,  and  so  solid  her  understanding. 

The  highest  honours  were,  after  this,  bestowed 
upon  her;  and  the  senate,  considering  that  she 
reflected  honours  upon  the  city,  settled  a  pen- 
sion on  her,  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  studies 
without  anxiety.  The  attentions  she  received 
brought  her  into  the  Vorld,  and  obliged  her  to 
make  many  visits,  and  go  to  assemblies.  Mingling 
in  society,  she  was  destined  to  give  up  her  life  of 
solitary  study.  She  formed  an  attachment  for 
Dr.  Yeratti,  a  celebrated  physician,  and  professor 
of  the  institute ;  this  ended  in  a  marriage,  when 
she  shone  as  a  wife  and  mother  with  admirable 
domestic  qualities,  equalling  her  scholastic  ones. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  women,  who 
possess  some  trivial  accomplishments,  some  little 
skill  in  music,  or  futile  propensity  to  write  ephe- 
meral verses,  assume  that  these  occupations  place 
them  above  household  duties,  which  are  therefore 
neglected ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
perhaps  a  more  general  error,  many  women  de- 
clare that  the  attention  due  to  their  families'  phy- 
sical comforts,  condemns  their  own  minds  to  in- 
tellectual barrenness,  and  so  clips  the  wings  of 
their  immortal  souls  that  they  can  reach  no  flight 
beyond  the  consideration  of  domestic  matters. 
They  trust  the  education  and  training  of  their 
children  to  hired  teachers ;  while  the  higher  duty 
of  stitching  seams,  and  superintending  joints  of 
meats,  must  be  reserved  for  their  own  superior 
infelligence  and  personal  vigilance. 

The  life  of  Laura  Bass!  offers  a  lesson  to  both 
of  these  classes.  She  was  mother  of  a  numerous 
offspring,  all  of  whom  were  most  carefully  attended 
to;  as  a  wife,  she  was  a  model  of  tenderness. 
Mistress  of  a  household,  her  frugality,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  generous  hospitality  were  remarkable ; 
in  fine,  her  abode  was  a  scene  of  domestic  comfort 
and  happiness.  But  these  essential  occupations 
did  by  no  means  interfere  with  her  scientific  pur- 
suits. Not  only  did  she  keep  up  with  the  other 
professors,  but  it  was  conceded  tiiat  not  a  man  in 
the  university  could  read  and  speculate  to  the  ex- 
tent she  manifested,  by  her  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  her  treatises  on  logical  subjects. 
Besides  this,  for  twenty-eight  years,  she  carried 
on  in  her  own  house  a  course  of  experimental 
philosophy ;  until  the  senate  selected  her  to  give 
public  lectures  on  the  subject,  in  the  university, 
as  professor  of  this  science.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  pedantic  custom  of  using  the  Latin  lan- 
guage for  scientifio  and  literary  purposes  stiU  held 


sway  in  Bologna.  Had  Laura  written  in  Italian, 
her  writings  would  have  been  more  extensively 
known,  and  would  not  be  buried,  as  they  now  are, 
in  classic  dust.  Her  Latin  style  is  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent 

She  was  modest  and  unaffected;  her  memory 
was  very  great,  her  understanding  strong,  and  her 
conversation  enlivened  by  sallies  of  wit  She  died 
in  1778,  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Her  mortal  remains  were  interred  with  solemn 
obsequies.  She  was  buried  with  the  doctor's 
gown,  and  silver  laurel.  Her  works  remaining 
are : — An  epic  poem  in  manuscript ;  some  poems 
published  by  €h>bbi ;  **  De  problemate  quodam  Hy- 
drometico,  De  problemate  quodam  Mecanico,  pub- 
lished by  the  institute;"  some  experiments  and 
discoveries  on  the  compression  of  the  air. 

BAYNARD,  ANNE, 

Only  daughter  of  Edward  Baynard,  an  eminent 
physician,  was  bom  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, 1672.  She  was  well  instructed  in  the  clas- 
sics  and  sciences,  and  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and 
correctness:  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  had 
the  knowledge  of  a  profound  philosopher.  She 
often  said  "  that  it  was  a  sin  to  be  content  with  a 
littie  knowledge." 

To  the  endowments  of  mind,  she  added  the  vir- 
tues of  the  heart ;  she  was  pious,  benevolent,  and 
simple  in  her  manners ;  retired,  and  perhaps  too 
rigid  in  her  habits.  She  always  put  aside  a  por- 
tion of  her  small  income  for  charitable  purposes ; 
and  to  this  she  added  an  ardent  desire  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  all  within  her  influence. 

About  two  years  previous  to  her  death,  her  spi- 
rits seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  idea  of 
h^r  early  dissolution ;  a  sentiment  which  first  sug- 
gested itself  to'  her  mind  while  walking  alone, 
among  the  tombs,  in  a  church-yard ;  and  which 
she  indulged  vrith  a  kind  of  superstitious  compla- 
cency. On  her  death-bed,  she  eamestiy  entreated 
the  minister  who  attended  her,  that  he  would  ex- 
hort all  the  young  people  of  his  congregation  to 
the  study  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  the  m^ans 
of  moral  impi'ovement,  and  real  happiness.  "  I 
could  wish,"  says  she,  **that  all  young  persons 
might  be  exhorted  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
to  increase  their  knowledge  by  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy; and  more  especially  to  read  the  great 
book  of  nature,  wherein  they  may  see  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Creator,  in  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  the  production  and  preservation  of 
all  things."  "  That  women  are  capable  of  such 
improvements,  which  will  better  their  judgments 
and  understandings,  is  past  all  doubt,  would  they 
but  set  about  it  in  earnest,  and  spend  but  half  of 
that  time  in  study  and  thinking,  which  they  do  in 
visits,  vanity,  and  folly.  It  would  introduce  a 
composure  of  mind,  and  lay  a  solid  basis  for  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  by  which  they  would  be  better 
enabled  to  serve  God,  and  to  help  their  neigh- 
bours." 

The  following  character  is  given  of  this  lady  in 
Mr.  Collier's  Historical  Dictionary.  "  Anne  Bay- 
nard, for  her  prudence,  piety,  and  learning,  de- 
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serves  to  have  her  memory  perpetuated :  she  was 
not  only  skilled  in  the  learned  langnages,  bnt  in 
all  manner  of  literature  and  philosophy,  without 
vanity  or  affectation.  Her  words  were  few,  well 
chosen  and  expressive.  She  was  seldom  seen  to 
smile,  being  rather  of  a  reserved  and  stoical  dis- 
position; their  doctrine,  in  most  parts,  seeming 
agreeable  to  her  natural  temper,  .for  she  never 
read  or  spake  of  the  stoics  but  with  a  kind  of  de- 
light She  had  a  contempt  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially of  the  finery  and  gaiety  of  life.  She  had  a 
great  regard  and  veneration  of  the  sacred  name 
of  God,  and  made  it  the  whole  business  of  her 
life  to  promote  his  honour  and  glory;  and  the 
great  end  of  her  study  was  to  encounter  atheists 
and  libertines,  as  may  appear  from  some  severe 
satires  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  lan- 
guage she  had  great  readiness  and  fluency  of  ex- 
pression ;  which  made  a  gentleman  of  no  small 
parts  and  learning  say  of  her, 

**  Jtnnam  gens  Solymtea,  Jtnnam  geng  Selfica  Jac(at, 
At  superM  jtnims^  ^nna  Bajfnarda^  duas." 

'  Fam'd  Solyma  her  Jtnna  boafltfi. 

In  sacred  writ  renown'd; 
Another  Jinna'g  high  deserts. 

Through  S«/;r<a*«  eoasts  reaotind : 
But  SriUin  can  an  jSuna  show. 

That  shines  more  bright  than  tbey, 
Wisdom  and  piety  in  her 

Sheds  each  its  noblest  ray.* 

Anne  Baynard  died  at  Barnes,  in  the  coimty  of 
Surrey,  in  1697. 

BEALE,   MART, 

Am  English  portrait-painter,  was  bom  in  Suf- 
folk, in  1682,  and  died  in  1697.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cradock,  minister  of 
Walton-upon-Thames,  and  was  instructed  in  her 
art  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  whose  works,  and  those  of 
Vandyck,  she  studied  with  the  greatest  care.  Her 
style  was  formed  on  the  best  models  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  her  colouring  was  clear,  strong  and 
naturaL 

She  also  paraphrased  some  of  the  Psalms  of 
David. 

BEAUHARNAIS,   FANNY,   COUNTESS 

DE, 

Thb  aunt  of  Josephine's  first  husband,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1738.  Her  father  was  receiver-general 
of  finances,  and  he  gave  her  a  brilliant  education. 
From  her  earliest  youth,  she  showed  a  great  taste 
for  poetry.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was 
married  to  count  de  Beauhamais,  whom  she  did 
not  love,  and  she  soon  separated  from  him  by  tak- 
ing up  her  residence  in  the  convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion. Here  she  assembled  around  her  the  most 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men ;  but  she 
was  criticised  as  well  as  flattered;  and  though 
Buffon  called  her  his  daughter,  Le  Brun  wrote 
epigrams  against  her. 

In  1778,  Madame  de  Beauhamais  published  a 
little  work  entitled  "  A  Tons  les  penseurs  Salut," 
in  which  she  undertook  the  defence  of  female  au- 
thorship. But  this  was  considered  a  strange  in- 
stance of  audacity,  though  the  women  of  France 


then  ruled  everything  from  state  affurs  down  to 
fashionable  trifles.  Le  Brun,  a  bitter  and  satirical 
poet,  answered  Madame  de  Beauhamais  in  a  strain 
of  keen  invective.  *' Ink,"  said  he,  "ill  beoomes 
rosy  fingers." 

Madame  de  Beauhamais  published  a  volume  of 
fugitive  poems ;  also  "  Lettres  de  Stephanie,"  an 
historical  romance,  several  other  romances,  and  a 
comedy  entitled  "La  Fausse  inconstance  ou  le 
triomphe  de  Thonn^tet^.  She  died  in  1818.  We 
insert  a  specimen  of  her  poetry. 

XPiTSE   AUX   FEMMKS. 

Mon  seze  parfois  est  injutte: 
Mais  J*absous  oe  leze  eharmant ; 
II  fut  ainsi  du  temps  d'Auguste, 
C'est  tenir  A  son  sentiment. 
Je  Toiidrois  le  fltelur.  sans  doute ; 
Pour  des  titres,  J'en  ai  plus  d*un ; 
Mes  traits  n'ont  rien  que  de  oommun  ; 
Je  me  tais,  et  meme  J'^coute.... 
N*importe,  it  me  Taut  renonoer 
A  respoir  flatteur  du  lui  plalre; 
Aupr&i  de  lui  J'aurois  beau  fkire. 
Tout  en  moi  paroit  rollenser, 
Et  mes  Juges,  dans  lour  colire. 
M*6ient  Jusqu*au  droit  de  penser. 
Un  Jour  que  J'^tois  bien  sinoire, 
J'exerfai  ma  plume  A  tracer 
Les  charmes  de  leur  caractdre 
Par-IA,  J*ai  su  les  courroncer. 
Cependant  J'ezalte  cat  dames , 
J*encourage  leurs  d^feoseurs; 
Je  leur  donne  A  toutes  des  ames; 
Je  chante  leurs  graces,  leurs  mceurs, 
Et  leurs  combats,  et  leur  yictoire ; 
Je  les  compare  auz  belies  fleurs 
dui  des  earopagnes  font  la  gloire: 
Ellos  rcjettent  mon  encens^ 
Et,  ce  qu*on  aura  peine  A  croire. 
Me  traitent,  dans  leur  humour  noire, 
Presque  auasi  mal  que  tours  ainana. 
Mes  vers  sont  pill6s,  diseat-ellea ; 
Non,  Chlod  n*en  est  pas  Tauteur; 
Elle  fut  d'une  pcsanteur. .. 
Le  temps  ne  donne  pas  des  ailes. 
Mon  Dieu !  repreod  avae  aigreur, 
A  coup  sur  Tune  des  moins  belles, 
Jadis  Je  la  voyois  le  soir ; 
Alors  elle  terivoit  en  prose ; 
Peut-^tre.  h^las!  sans  le  savoir, 
Et  hasardoit  fbrt  peu  de  choao. 
Mesdamea,  A  ne  point  menlir, 
Je  prise  fort  de  tels  suffrages : 
Mais  craignez  de  ro'enorgiieilllr 
En  ne  disputant  ams  oavrages; 
Ne  me  donniv  point  le  plaisir 
De  roe  croire  un  objet  d'enrie; 
Je  triomphe  quand  vous  doutez; 
Rendez-moi  vite  vos  bont^s, 
Et  Ja  reprenda  nui  modestie. 

BEAUMONT,  MADAME  LE  PRINCE  DE, 

An  able  and  lively  French  writer,  whose  worlH, 
in  the  form  of  romances,  letters,  memoirs,  &c., 
were  written  for  the  improvement  of  youth  in 
morals  and  religion.  She  was  bom  at  Bonen, 
April  26th,  1711,  and  died  at  Anneci,  1780. 

BECTOR,   CLAUDE  DE, 

DsscxNDBD  from  an  illustrious  houKe  in  Dan- 
phiny,  abbess  of  St.  Honor^  de  Tarasoon,  was 
eminent  for  her  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  her  fine 
style  of  writing.  She  was  honoured  by  her  ad- 
mirers with  the  name  of  Schokutiea.    She  gave 
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•ailj  raoh  indieatioiiB  of  geniiis,  that  a  numk, 
Denia  Faaohier,  undertook  the  care  of  her  eduoa- 
tioB.  In  a  little  time  she  made  so  great  a  progress, 
that  she  equalled  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age. 
Her  Latin  and  French  poems,  letters,  and  treatises, 
for  acuteness  and  solidity,  haye  been  classed  with 
the  ancient  philosophers.  She  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  many  learned  men  in  France  and 
Italy.  Francis  I.  of  France  was  so  charmed  with 
the  letters  of  this  abbess,  that  he  earned  them 
about  him,  and  showed  them  as  models  worthy  of 
imitation.  He  went  with  his  sister,  Margaret  of 
Nayarre,  to  Tarascon  on  purpose  to  see  this  oele- 
brated  lady.    She  died  in  1647. 

BEEN,    APHRA, 

A  OBLSB&ATED  English  poetess,  was  descended 
from  a  good  family  in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  She 
was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  Her  father's  name  was  John- 
son. Hq  was  related  to  lord  Willoughby,  and  by 
his  interest  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Surinam  and  thirty-six  islands,  and  embarked  for 
the  West  Indies  when  Aphra  was  yery  young.  Mr. 
Johnson  died  on  the  passage,  but  his  family  airiyed 
at  Surinam,  where  Aphra  became  acquainted  with 
the  American  prince  Oroonoko,  whose  story  she 
has  giyen  in  her  celebrated  novel  of  that  name. 
She  relates  that  "she  had  often  seen  and  con- 
▼ersed  with  that  great  man,  and  been  a  witness  to 
many  of  his  mighty  actions ;  and  that  at  one  time, 
he  and  Imoinda  his  wife,  were  scarce  an  hour  in  a 
day  from  her  lodgings."  The  intimacy  between 
Oroonoko  and  the  poetess  occasioned  some  reflec- 
tions on  her  conduct,  from  which  she  was  subse- 
quently cleared. 

The  afflictions  she  met  with  at  Surinam,  in  the 
death  of  her  parents  and  relations,  obliged  her  to 
return  to  England,  where,  soon  after  her  arrival, 
she  married  Mr.  Behn,  an  eminent  merchant  in 
London,  of  Dutch  extraction.  King  Charles  11., 
whom  she  highly  pleased  by  the  entertaining  and 
accurate  account  she  gave  him  of  the  colony  of 
Surinam,  thought  her  a  proper  person  to  be  en- 
tnutod  with  the  management  of  some  affairs  dur- 
ing the  Dutch  war,  which  was  the  causo  of  her 
going  to  Antwerp.  Here  she  discoyered  the  design 
formed  by  the  Dutch,  of  sailing  up  the  Thames, 
In  order  to  bum  the  English  ships ;  she  made  this 
discoyery  through  her  lover,  Yander  Albert,  a 
Dutchman.  This  man,  who  had  been  in  love  with 
her  in  England,  no  sooner  heard  of  her  arrival  at 
Antwerp,  than  he  paid  her  a  visit ;  and  after  a 
repetition  of  all  his  former  professions,  pressed 
her  extremely  to  allow  him  by  some  signal  means 
to  give  undeniable  proofs  of  his  passion.  She 
accepted  this  proposal,  and  employed  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  made  her  very  serviceable  to  king 
Charles  L 

The  latter  end  of  the  year  1666,  Albert  sent  her 
word  by  a  special  messenger  that  he  would  be  with 
her  at  an  appointed  time,  when  he  revealed  to  her 
that  Cornelius  de  Witt  and  De  Ruyier  had  pro- 
posed the  abovementioned  expedition.  Mrs.  Behn 
could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  this  communication, 
and  sent  information  of  it  immediately  by  express 


to  England.  But  her  intelligence  (though  w^ 
grounded,  as  the  event  showed)  being  disregarded 
and  ridiculed,  she  renounced  all  state  affairs,  and 
amused  herself  during  her  stay  at  Antwerp,  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  city. 

After  some  time  she  embarked  at  Dunkirk  for 
England,  and  in  the  passage  was  near  being  lost; 
the  ship  was  driven  on  the  coast  for  four  days, 
but  by  the  assistance  of  boats  the  crew  were  all 
saved. 

Mrs.  Behn  published  three  volumes  of  poems ; 
the  first  in  1684,  the  second  in  1686,  the  third  in 
1688.  They  consist  of  songs  and  other  little 
pieces,  by  Uie  earl  of  Rochester,  sir  George  Eth- 
erage,  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  and  others,  with  some 
pieces  of  her  own.  To  the  second  volume  is  an- 
nexed a  translation  of  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault's 
moral  reflections,  under  the  title  of  ''  Seneca  Un- 
masked." She  wrote  also  seventeen  plays,  some 
histories  and  novels.  She  translated  Fontenelle's 
History  of  Oracles,  and  Plurality  of  Worlds,  to 
which  last  she  annexed  an  essay  on  translation 
and  translated  prose.  The  Paraphrase  of  j£none's 
Epistle  to  Paris,  in  the  English  translation  of 
Ovid's  Epistles,  is  Mrs.  Behn's ;  and  Mr.  Dryden, 
in  the  preface  to  that  work,  pays  her  the  following 
compliment:  —  **l  was  desired  to  say,  that  the 
author,  who  is  of  the  fair  sex,  understood  not 
Latin;  but  if  she  do  not,  I  am  afraid  she  has 
given  us  who  do,  occasion  to  be  ashamed."  She 
was  lilso  the  authoress  of  the  celebrated  Letters 
between  '*  A  Nobleman  and  his  Sister,"  printed  in 
1684;  and  of  eight  love-letters  to  a  gentleman 
whom  she  passionately  loved,  and  with  whom  she 
corresponded  under  the  name  of  Lycidas.  She 
died,  after  a  long  indisposition,  April  16tfa,  1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  doisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

BEKKER,  ELIZABETH, 

An  ornament  of  Dutch  literature,  was  bom  at 
Flushing,  in  1788,  and  died  at  the  Hague,  in  1804. 
Few  female  authors  have  united  to  so  great  talents 
such  dignity  and  purity  of  morals.  Several  of  her 
numerous  works  are  considered  classics  in  Dutch 
literature ;  especially  her  romances  of  "  William 
Leevend ;"  "  Letters  of  A.  Blankhart  to  C.  Wild- 
schut;"  and  the  "History  of  Sara  Biirgerhart." 
She  wrote  her  most  important  works  in  coigunc- 
tion  with  her  friend  Agatha  Deken,  and  the  share 
of  each  of  them  in  the  composition  is  unknown. 
Agatha  Deken  survived  her  friend  only  nine 
days. 

BELLAMY,   OEORGIANA, 

An  actress  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  1788. 
Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Searle,  the  mistress  of 
lord  Trelawny,  who  afterwards  married  captain 
Bellamy.  He  separated  from  her  on  discovering 
her  infidelity.  Miss  Bellamy  was  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Garrick  at  the  Covent-Garden  theatre  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  met  with  much  success  for 
some  years.  She  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  deep  dis- 
tress, in  1788.  Her  life  was  a  series  of  errors  and 
misfortunes.  She  wrote  her  own  memoirs  in  six 
volumes. 
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BEILINI,  0CI8EPA,  COUNTESS, 
Was  born  $A  NoTtur*  In  1776,  of  one  of  the  most 
nobl«  hmiUcB  of  lUJj.  She  wu  eodowed  with  a 
good  understkndmg  and  great  beneyolence  of  cha- 
racter, which  a  atroDg  Bentiment  of  pietj  guided 
Bod  maiDlained.     She  was  married  ia  the  bloom 


of  70ath  to  the  count  Maroo  Bellini,  whose  cha- 
racter and  diapoaition  entirelj  aairimilated  with 
hen.  Crowned  with  all  worldly  adyantagea,  ^ej 
were  doomed  to  the  affliction  of  loeing  their  onl; 
aon.  This  blow  was  senBibl;  Mt  bj  the  bereaved 
parents,  who  thenceforth,  unable  to  eiyo;  the  plea- 
■orra  of  iooiety  and  idle  diTersioika,  resolved  to 
seek  alleviation  b;  devollDg  themselves  to  works 
of  beneficent  ntilit;.  Alreadj  aitremelj  opulent, 
a  large  accession  of  fortune  enabled  them  to 
mature  an  idea  they  had  planned  for  the  public 
ntilit; ;  when,  in  16S1,  death  removed  ftom  the 
poor  their  friend  and  benefactor,  the  count  Bellini. 

The  widowed  countess,  remembering  her  hos- 
band't  maxim  that  the  "  best  way  of  assisting  the 
poor  population  was  by  giving  them  the  abilitiea 
to  muntiun  themselves,"  took  counsel  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  of  her  fellow- 
dtitens,  and,  with  the  asiistance  of  able  and  prac- 
tical beads,  planned  and  founded  a  gratuitous 
school  for  arts  and  tradea,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  both  sexes  of  the  Novarese  poor.  This 
fbundation  she  endowed  with  the  sum  of  100,000 
francs.  Thi*  good  work  was  regularly  establiahed 
by  royal  permissioD  and  concurrence  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  February  9th,  1SS3. 

The  couDtess  Bellini  died  in  18S7. 

BENDI8H,  BRIBQET. 
Vira  of  Thomu  Bendish,  Esq.,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  General  Ireton,  and  grand-daughter  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell ;  whom  she  resembled  in  piety, 
dissimnlatioo,  personal  arrogance,  and  love  of  dis- 
play. After  mana^g  her  salt-works  at  South- 
town,  in  Norfolk,  with  nil  the  labour  uid  exertion 
of  the  most  menial  servant,  she  would  sotnetimee 
spend  an  evening  at  the  public  assembly  at  Yar- 
moutli,  where  her  princely  behaviour  and  dignified 
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manueta  ensored  her  the  respect  of  her  neii^- 
boure.  This  remarkable  woman,  who,  in  public 
life,  wonld  have  become  famous  by  her  great  men- 
tal powers  aad  eelf-commatid,  died  in  retirement 
io  1727. 

BEHOEB,  ELIZABETH  OGILVY, 
Was  bom  at  Welles  in  Eogland,  in  1776,  and 
had  to  struggle  with  many  dilEeulties  in  early  life. 
So  few  books  could  she  procure,  that  she  used  to 
read  the  open  pagea  of  Hit  new  publications  in 
the  window  of  the  only  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
little  town  in  Wiltshire  in  which  she  lived,  and 
return,  day  after  day,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
another  page  tomed  over.  She,  nevertheless, 
acquired  a  respectable  portion  of  leaming.  On 
her  removal  to  London,  she  obtained  kind  literary 
friends  and  patronage,  and  was  generally  eBteemed 
for  her  virtues,  manners,  uid  talents.  She  died 
January  the  9tb,  1827.  Besides  a  drama,  two 
novels,  and  poems,  she  wrote  "  UemoirB  of  Mn. 
Hamilton ;"  "  Lobin  and  Klapstack ;"  and  "  Lives 
of  Anne  Boleyn ;  Mary,  Queen  of  8eots ;  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia ;  and  Henry  IT.  of  France." 

BENWELL,  MARY, 
Was  an  English  portrait-painter.  Her  priud- 
pal  works  were  in  crayons,  oil,  and  miniatnre, 
and  were  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  ArtiEts' 
and  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  from  1622  till 
1783. 

BERNARD,  CATHARINE, 
Or  the  Boademy  of  the  Ricovrale  of  Padua,  was 
bom  at  Rouen,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1712.  Her 
works  were  several  times  crowned  by  the  French 
aoademy,  and  1^  tlrnt  of  the  Jeui-Floram.  Two 
of  her  tragedies  were  represented  at  the  French 
theatre,  "Bmtni,"  in  16B1,  and  >■  Laodamia."  It 
ia  thought  she  composed  these  pieces  coqjointly 
with  Fontenelle,  her  friend  and  countiyman.  She 
wrote  several  other  works  in  verse,  showing  eaae 
and  sometimes  delicacy.  She  acquired  some  cele- 
brity by  her  plaert  to  Louis  XIT, ,  to  petition  for 
the  two  hundred  crowns  given  to  her  annually  by 
that  prince ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Reounl  de 
vera  Choiais  du  pire  Bonhors."  She  discontinued 
writing  for  the  theatre  at  the  adrice  of  Madame 
la  Chaneeli^rc  de  Pont-Chartrain,  who  gave  her  a 
pension ;  even  suppressing  several  littie  pieces, 
which  might  have  given  wrong  impresdons  of  her 
manners  and  religion.  Two  romances  are  like- 
wise ascribed  to  her;  "The  Count  d'Amboiae," 
and  "  Ines  of  Cordova,"  Some  of  the  jonraaliata 
attributed  to  her,  others  to  Fontenelle,  the  account 
oT  the  "l^nd  of  Borneo." 

BETHMANN,  FREDERICA, 
Ona  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  Berlin  National 
Theatre,  was  bom  in  1760,  at  Gotba,  where  her 
father,  whose  name  was  Flittner,  had  an  inoome 
by  a  respectable  office.  After  his  death,  her 
mother  married  the  well-known  director  Gross- 
mann.  He  visited,  with  his  tamUj,  the  cities  on 
the  Rhine,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Ments,  &o.,  where 
Frederick  was  married  to  Mr.  Unselmann,  whc 
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eqJDyed  gr«>t  popQlarity  for  his  rich  Domic  talent, 
and  iha  th«n  mftde  her  fimt  appeuvDce  oo  the 
Btag«.  Her  igreeaUe  loiee  ioduced  her  to  appear 
Bnt  at  the  opera.  She  soon  acquired  by  her 
■inpng  and  acting,  in  oait  as  well  u  in  senti- 
mental  parts,  the  undivided  approbation  of  ^e 
public ;  and  was  called,  with  her  husband,  to  Ber- 
lin, where  she  became  one  of  the  first  actreues 
that  Oermanj  has  produced,  both  in  tragedj  and 
comedy.  In  1808  she  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band to  marry  the  renowned  Mr.  Bethmann.  She 
died  in  1814.  A  truly  creatine  ^dcj,  deep  and 
tender  feeling,  and  an  acute  understanding,  were 
united  in  her  with  a  graceful,  slender  figure,  an 
eipressiTe  countenance,  and  a  Toice,  which,  from 
its  flexibility  and  melodionaneBB,  wa«  fit  to  touch 
the  deepest  chorda  of  tha  heart,  and  to  mark  with 
rare  perfection  the  nicest  abadea  of  thought  and 
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Sertana,  a  gentleman  of  Modena,  whore  she  re- 
sided after  her  marriage.  She  was  not  only  cele- 
brated for  her  poetry,  but  poaseBsed  a  yigoroo? 
and  polished  prose  style.  She  cultiiated  music 
and  painting,  and  tamed  ber  attention  to  what 
was  at  that  time  a  respectable  and  sensible  object 
of  atudy,  astrology.  Besides  these  accomplish- 
menta,  Lucia  was  gifted  with  all  the  virtues  of  her 
sei.  She  was  amiable  and  gentle,  and  her  eicel- 
lent  disposition  was  manifested  in  an  attempt  she 
most  earnestly  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween two  riTal  men  of  letters,  Caro  and  Castel- 
vetro.  She  conducted  the  matter  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  good  sense  —  appealed  to  the  better 
feeUngs  of  each — and  tried  to  show  how  unworthj' 
of  thrir  superior  abilities,  and  solid  repaUlion. 
was  this  unmeaning  bickering. 

She  died  in  Rome  in  l&dl.  Her  remains  were 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Sabina,  where  hei' 
husband  elevated  a  superb  monument  to  hei' 
memory.  The  estimation  of  various  learned  soci- 
eties endeavoured  to  immortallte  her  by  other 
means  —  medals  were  struok  to  her  fame,  which 
may  yet  be  fuund  in  Italian  Museums.  The  fol- 
lowing from  her  pen  has  been  much  admired: 
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BEBTANA,   LUCIA. 

Ik  the  siiteenth  century  the  literary  annals  of 
[taly  ehone  with  inustrions  names,  and  among 
these  may  be  foaud  many  women  asBiduousIy  cul- 
tivating poetry  and  science,  and  attaining  no  mean 
proficiency  in  these  elevated  pursuits.  Naples 
boasted  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards.  Laura  Ten-acini.  Padua  poseeesed  Qos- 
para  Stamps;  Brescin,  Veronica  Gambara;  and 
ModeuB,  Tarquenia  Molia.  At  Bologna,  among 
many  poetesses  at  that  time,  we  find  Ippolita 
Paleotti  writing  elegant  verses  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  the  nun  Fehronia  Pannolini,  remarkable 
for  her  choice  prose,  and  flowing  hymns,  as  well 
in  Latin  as  in  Italian;  and  Valeria  Miani,  who 
achieved  that  difficulty  some  male  sceptics  arro- 
gantly refuse  to  feminine  capacity  —  a  successful 
tragedy.  But  among  all  the  Bolognese  women, 
the  crovra  most  be  yielded  to  Lucia  Bertona.  Not 
only  contemporary  authorities  award  her  this 
praise,  bnt  Maffei,  in  his  "  History  of  Italian  lite- 
rature," gives  her  the  third  place  among  the  most 
admirable  poetesses  of  the  siiteenth  century,  pre- 
ferring only  Tittoria  Colonna  and  Veronica  Gam- 
bara. She  was  bom  at  Bologna,  of  the  family 
D»irOro,  in  1521 ;  and  became  the  wife  of  Oerone 
O 


BLAKE,    KATH 


IRINl 


Wife  of  William  Blake,  the  artist,  was  bom  in 
humble  life,  and  first  noticed  b;  the  joung  painter 
for  the  whiteness  of  Ler  fasnd  and  the  sylph-likr 
beauty  of  her  form.  Her  maiden  name  was  Boul- 
cher,  not  a  pretty  name  to  set  in  rhyme,  but  her 
lover  inscribed  hla  lyrics  to  (he  ''dark-eyed  Kale," 
He  also  drew  her  picture ;  and  finding  she  ha<l 
good  domestic  qualities,  be  married  her.  Tlie.v 
lived  long  and  happily  together.  A  writer,  whip 
knew  them  intimately,  thus  describes  her: — 

"  She  seemed  tn  have  been  created  on  purpose 
for  Blake:  she  believed  him  to  be  the  finest  geniui 
on  earth  ;  she  believed  in  his  verse  ;  she  believed 
in  bis  designs;  and  to  the  wildest  flights  of  hi!> 
imagination  she  bowed  the  knee,  and  was  a  wor- 
shipper. She  set  his  house  in  good  order,  pre- 
pared bis  frugal  meal,  learned  to  think  as  he 
thought,  and,  indulging  him  in  his  harmless  ab- 
surdities, became  as  it  were  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  She  learned — what  a  young  aniV 
handsome  woman  is  seldom  apt  to  learn  —  to  des- 
pise gaudy  dresses,  costly  meals,  pleasant  com- 
pany, and  agreeable  invitations  —  she  found  on( 
the  way  of  being  happy  at  home,  living  on  Uie 
■impleet  of  food,  and  contented  in  the  homelieK 
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of  elothing.  It  wm  no  ordinary  mind  wluch  could 
do  all  thia;  and  she  whom  Blake  emphatically 
oalled  his  'belored,*  was  no  ordinary  woman. 
She  wrought  off  in  the  press  the  impressions  of 
his  plates  —  she  coloured  them  with  a  light  and 
neat  hand — made  drawings  much  in  the  spirit  of 
his  oompoeitions,  and  almost  riTalled  him  in  all 
things,  saTO  in  the  power  wliich  he  possessed  of 
seeing  fisions  of  any  indiyidual  living  or  dead, 
whenoTor  he  chose  to  see  them." 

William  Blake  died  in  1828,  without  any  yisible 
pain,  his  faithful  wife  watching  oyer  him  to  the 
last.    She  died  a  few  years  afterwards. 

BLACK,   MRS., 

An  English  portrait-painter,  flourished  about  the 
year  1760,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
St.  Martin's-lane. 


BLACK, 


Davghtbb  of  the  preceding,  was  a  portrait- 
painter  in  oils  and  crayons.  She  acquired  much 
reputation  in  teaching  painting. 

BLACKWELL,   ELIZABETH, 

Ah  English  woman  of  considerable  talent,  who, 
to  provide  subsistence  for  her  husband,  who  was 
in  prison  for  debt,  published,  in  two  folio  Tolumes, 
in  1787  and  1789,  an  Herbal,  containing  five  hun- 
dred plates,  drawn,  engrayed,  and  coloured  by 
herself.  The  first  yolume  was  published  in  1787, 
and  the  second  appeared  in  1789.  The  complete 
work  bore  the  following  title:  ''A  curious  Herbal, 
containing  five  hundred  of  the  most  useful  plants 
which  are  now  used  in  the  practice  of  physic,  en- 
grayed  on  folio  copper-plates,  after  drawings  taken 
from  the  life.  To  which  is  added  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  plants,  and  their  common  uses  in 
Physio." 

WhUe  Mrs.  Blackwell  was  completing  this  labo- 
rious undertaking,  she  resided  at  Chelsea,  near 
the  Garden  of  Medicinal  Plants;  where  she  was 
frequently  yisited,  and  much  patronized,  by  people 
of  distinguished  rank  and  learning.  The  College 
of  Physicians  gave  the  book  a  public  testimonial 
of  their  approbation,  and  made  the  author  a  pre- 
sent. Dr.  Pulteney,  speaking  of  this  work,  says, 
**  For  the  most  complete  set  of  drawings  of  medi- 
cinal plants,  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  and 
industry  of  a  lady,  exerted  on  an  occasion  that 
redounded  highly  to  her  praise." 

Her  husband,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen, 
brought  up  as  a  physician,  and  went  to  Sweden 
about  1740,  where  he  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  count  Tessin's  plot. 

BLAMIBE,  SUSANNA, 

Was  bom  of  a  respectable  family  in  Cumberland, 
Eni^iand,  at  Cardem  Hall,  near  Carlisle,  where  she 
resided  till  her  twentieth  year,  when  her  sister 
marrying  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  she  accom- 
panied them  to  that  country,  where  she  remained 
some  years.  She  was  distinguished  for  the  excel- 
lenoe  of  her  Scottish  poetry.    She  died  unmarried 


at  Carlisle,  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Her 
lyrics  haye  been  greatly  admired  for  their  harmo- 
nious yersification,  and  their  truth  and  tenderness 
of  feeling.  Among  these,  <*The  Nabob,"  "The 
Waefb'  Heart,"  and  «Auld  Robin  Forbes,"  are 
selected  as  most  beautiftil.  Her  poetical  works 
were  collected  in  1842,  and  published  in  one 
yolume,  with  a  memoir,  by  Patrick  MaxweU. 

THS  NABOB. 

Wbbh  filent  time,  wi*  lifhtly  ibot, 

Had  trod  on  thirty  yean, 
I  lougbt  agalB  my  native  land 

Wi*  mony  bopea  and  fean. 
Wha  kens  gin  Uie  dear  Menda  1  left 

May  still  continue  mine? 
Or  gin  I  e*er  again  shall  taste 

The  Joys  I  left  langsyne  f 

Ai  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile. 

My  heart  beat  a*  the  way; 
Ilk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 

O'  some  dear  former  day ; 
Those  days  that  followed  me  ate. 

Those  happy  days  o*  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  Joys 

A'  naething  to  langsyne! 

The  ivied  tower  now  met  my  eye. 

Where  minstrels  used  to  Uaw; 
Nae  friend  stepped  forth  wi*  open  hand, 

Nae  weel-kenned  fkce  I  saw,; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door, 

Wham  I  left  in  hife  prime. 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  dear  ftlend's  room. 

As  if  to  find  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit. 

And  bang  o'er  mony  a  chair ; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  veil 

Acrosa  these  een  o*  mine, 
I  closed  the  door,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  langsyne  I 

Some  pensy  chiels,  a  new  sprang  race. 

Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 
Wha  shuddersd  at  my  Gothic  wa*s. 

And  wished  my  groves  away. 
*•  Cut,  cut,**  they  cried,  *•  thoee  aged  elma. 

Lay  low  yon  mournfta*  pine." 
Na !  na !  our  Athera*  names  grow  there. 

Memorials  o*  langsyne. 

Tb  wean  me  flrae  these  waefli*  tboughla. 

They  took  me  to  the  town ; 
But  sair  on  ilka  weel>kenned  foce 

I  miased  the  youthfo*  bloom. 
At  balia  they  pointed  to  a  nymph 

Wham  a*  declared  divine : 
But  sure  her  mother's  Mushing  cheeks 

Were  Aiirer  ftr  langsyne ! 

In  vain  I  sooght  in  music's  amind 

To  find  that  magic  art. 
Which  oft  in  8ootland*s  ancient  lays 

Has  thrilled  through  a'  my  heart. 
The  sang  had  mony  an  artfli*  turn ; 

My  ear  conflnsed  'twas  fine ; 
But  miased  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  langsyne. 

Ye  sons  to  oomradea  o'  my  youth, 

Forgie  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
Wha  'midst  your  gayest  aoenea  still  moume 

The  days  lie  anoe  has  seen. 
When  time  has  passed  and  seaaona  fled« 

Your  hearu  will  feel  like  mine; 
And  aye  the  aang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  C  langsyne! 
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THX  WAMJV*  HBABT. 

Oia  living  worth  eouM  win  my  bevt. 

Ye  would  nae  fpeak  in  yain; 
But  in  the  darkfome  grave  it*8  laid. 

Never  to  rite  again. 

My  waeAi*  heart  Hee  low  wi'  bit, 

Wboee  heart  wap  only  mine ; 
And  O!  what  a  heart  waa  that  to  lovel 

But  I  maun  na  repine. 

Yet  01  gin  heaven  in  mercy  looa 

Would  grant  the  boon  I  crave. 
And  take  the  lift,  now  aaething  worth, 

Binoe  Jamie's  in  the  grave. 

And,  eee,  hit  gentle  iplrit  eomee 

To  apeed  me  on  my  way, 
Burpriwd,  nae  doubt,  I  atill  am  here  — 

Sair  wondering  at  my  stay. 

I  oome,  I  come,  my  Jamie  dear; 

And  Ol  wi*  what  good  will 
I  follow  wbereeoe'er  ye  lead! 

ITe  canna  lead  to  iiL 

--She  said;  and  eoon  a  deadly  pale 

Her  (hded  cheek  poateeeed; 
Her  waeftt*  heart  forgot  to  beat,— 

Her  lorrowt  toon  to  rest. 

AULD  BOBm  rO&BK8. 

.^nd  auM  Robin  Forbea  hee  gien  tem  a  dance, 
I  pat  on  my  epeekete  to  see  them  aw  pranoe ; 
I  thout  o*  the  days  when  I  wae  but  fifteen,    " 
And  8kipp*d  wi*  the  beet  up<Mi  Forbee'a  green. 
Of  aw  tbinga  that  it  I  think  thout  ii  meaat  queer. 
It  bringa  that  that's  by -past  and  seu  it  down  here ; 
I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  I  dui  this  bit  leace. 
When  he  tuik  hia  ewoat  lappet  nnd  deeghted  his  fhee. 

The  Insses  aw  wondered  what  Willy  cud  see 

In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard-featured  leyke  me; 

And  they  wondered  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o*  my  wit. 

And  slily  telt  Willy  that  eud'nt  be  it. 

But  Willy  he  laughed,  and  he  meade  me  his  weyfo. 

And  whea  was  mair  happy  thro*  aw  his  long  leyfo  1 

It  *a  e'en  my  g^eat  comfort,  now  Willy  is  geane. 

That  be  oden  said — nea  pleaoe  was  leyke  his  awn  beame ! 

f  mind  when  I  carried  my  wark  to  yon  steyle. 

Where  Willy  waa  deykea,  the  time  to  beguile. 

He  wad  fling  me  a  daisy  to  put  i*  my  breast. 

And  1  hammered  my  noddle  to  mek  out  a  Jest. 

Bat  merry  or  grave,  Willy  often  wad  tell 

There  wae  none  o*  the  leave  that  was  leyke  my  awn  sei ; 

And  he  spak  what  he  thout,  for  I'd  hardly  a  plaek 

When  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  back. 

When  the  clock  had  atmck  eigiit  I  expected  him  beame. 
And  whey  lea  went  to  meet  him  as  ftur  as  Dumleane; 
Of  aw  hours  it  telt,  eight  was  dearest  to  me, 
But  now  when  it  streykea  there  *s  a  tear  i'  my  ee. 
O  Willy !  dear  Willy !  it  never  can  be 
That  age,  tiane,  or  death,  can  divide  thee  and  me ! 
FicM-  that  spot  on  earth  that 's  aye  dearest  to  me, 
la  the  turf  that  has  covered  my  Willie  frae  me. 

BLANCA,   N.   LE, 

A  TOUHO  woman  who  was  found  wild  at  ligny, 
near  Chalons,  in  France,  in  1781,  when  about  ten 
years  of  age.  She  was  placed  in  a  consent,  and 
died  a  nnn,  in  1760. 

BLANCHARD,   MADAME, 

Was  the  wife  of  Fran9ois  Blanchard,  one  of  the 
first  aeronauts,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  died 
in  1809.  After  his  death  Madame  Blanchard 
oontinned  to  make  aerial  voyages.  In  1811,  she 
ascended  in  Rome,  and  aiAer  going  six^  miles. 


she  rose  again  to  proceed  to  Naples.  In  June, 
1819,  having  ascended  f^m  Tivoli,  in  Paris,  her 
balloon  took  fire  firom  some  fireworks  she  had  with 
her,  the  gondola  fell  from  a  considerabld  height 
into  the  street  de  Provence,  and  Madame  Blan- 
chard was  instantly  killed. 


BLAND,   ELIZABETH. 

This  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  for  her  peculiar  skill 
in  writing  it. 

She  was  bom  about  the  period  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  and  was  daughter  and  heir  of 
Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  of  Long-Acre.  She  married 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bland,  April  26th,  1681,  who  was 
then  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and  afterwards 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Beeston,  in  Yorkshire.  She 
had  six  children,  who  all  died  in  infancy,  except- 
ing one  son,  named  Joseph,  and  a  daughter,  Mar- 
tha, who  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Moore,  of 
Beeston.  Mrs.  Bland  was  taught  Hebrew  by 
Lord  Van  Helmont,  which  she  understood  so  tho- 
roughly as  to  be  competent  to  the  instruction  in 
it  of  her  son  and  daughter. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  Royal  Society  is 
preserved  a  phylactery  in  Hebrew,  written  by  her, 
of  which  Dr.  Grew  has  given  a  description  in  his 
account  of  rarities  preserved  at  Gresham  college. 
"  It  is  a  single  scroll  of  parchment,  fifteen  inches 
long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  with 
four  sentences  of  the  law  most  curiously  written 
upon  it  in  Hebrew ;  viz.  Exod.  xiii.  from  verse  7 
to  11,  and  from  18  to  17 ;  Dent.  vi.  fh>m  verse  8 
to  10,  and  xi.  firom  18  to  19.  Serarius,  from  the 
rabbles,  saith,  that  they  were  written  severally 
upon  so  many  scrolls,  and  that  the  Jews  do  to  this 
day  wear  them  over  their  foreheads  in  their  man- 
ner. So  that  they  are  of  several  sorts  or  modes, 
whereof  this  is  one.*'  Mrs.  Bland  having  written 
the  phylactery  described  by  Dr.  Grew,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thorosby,  presented  it  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

By  the  two  pedigrees  of  the  family,  printed  in 
Mr.  Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  pages  209 
and  687,  it  seems  she  was  living  in  1712. 

BLEECKEB,  ANNE  ELIZA, 

Ore  of  the  early  poetesses  of  America,  was  bom 
in  New  Tork,  in  1762.  Her  father  was  Brandt 
Schuyler,  of  that  city.  In  1769,  she  married  John 
J.  Bleecker,  and  afterwards  lived  chiefly  at  Tom 
hanick,  a  little  village  not  far  firom  Albany.  1% 
was  in  this  seclusion  that  most  of  her  poems  were 
written.  The  death  of  one  of  her  children,  and 
the  capture  of  her  husband,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  party  of  tories,  in  1781,  caused  a  de- 
pression of  spirits  and  melancholy  from  which  she 
never  recovered.  She  died  in  1788.  Several  years 
after  her  death,  her  poems  were  collected  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Faugeres,  and  published  in  one 
volume.  There  are  no  wonderful  traces  of  genius 
in  these  poems;  but  they  show  a  refined  taste, 
and  talents  which  might  have  been  cultivated  to 
higher  efforts,  if  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  author  had  been  propitious.  There  is  a  pure 
current  of  coigugal  and  maternal  feeling  to  b« 
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trMJod  In  all   ber  effumonB.     In  her  descripti 
poctr;  she  Menu  to  have  observed  nature  with  the 
loving  eje  of  a  woman,  nither  than  the  eearcMng 
glance  of  the  artist ;   and  she  appropriate! 
soenerj,  so  t«  apeak,  to  her  own  affections, 
following  wa 
lo  her  home 


Ahl  it»i> 


III  <t«p  ibe  hsRej-iuckle  if 


Apollo  fervid  fliiii 


Wilh  !>«»«•  ■■ 

Ihtitpa 

Ttey 

mbllHHi 

irrel^ll 

imb  the  h 

■Ifexbiu 

Ot  riM  10  Heidi 

ormaiu 

Wtarc  lu.l.  Ibt 

Sporl 

ve-itajrn 

ukeind 

Ther 

rerttom 

heimiu 

Tlwn 

ouKlKir 

lender  fli 

And 

,.(hi.>|b»rlh<h 

ilky  fti 


BLESSISOTOM,   COUNTESS   OF, 

W*s  born  in  Ireland,  Sept.  1st,  1789,  Her 
maiden  name  waa  Marguerite  Power :  she  woa  the 
second  daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  Esq.,  of  Car- 
rabeen,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Marguerite 
Power  was  very  beauUful,  and  married,  at  the 
earlj  age  of  fifteen,  Captain  Farmer,  ef  the  forty- 
seventh  regiment.  He  died  in  IBIT  ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  Mrs.  Parmer  married  her  second 
husband,  Charlea  John  Gardner,  earl  of  Bleasing- 
ton.  Daring  the  lifetime  of  the  earl  he  resided 
with  Lad;  Bleasiugton  chiefly  in  Italy  and  France ; 
and  be  died  in  Paris,  in  1829.  Lady  Blesaington 
returned  aoon  afterwards  to  London,  and  devoted 
liersclf  lo  literature.     She  was  ao  prominent  in 


6L 

the  circle  her  rank,  talents,  accomplishments  and 
beauty  drew  around  ber,  that  her  biography  ia 
familiar  to  all.  She  resided  in  London,  ^U  the 
tronblea  in  Ireland  bad  so  embarrassed  her  estates 
in  that  ill-govemed  country,  that  she  waa  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  her  house  and  all  ber  property 


— ber  most  cherished  "honaehold  gods" — at  pub- 
lic sale.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  afae  removed  to 
Paris,  where  she  intended  to  Hi  her  residence, 
and  died  there,  early  in  June,  before  she  bad  fully 
established  herself  in  her  new  home.  Among  the 
many  testimonials  to  the  natural  generosity  of  her 
dispoution,  and  the  truth  of  her  leal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  her  friends,  we  quote  ftnta  a  notice  in  the 
Art-Journal : 

"She  was  largely  indebted  to  Nature  for  sur- 
passing loveliness  of  person  and  graceful  and 
ready  wit.  Circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  years  of  her  life  (to  which  it  ia  needless  to 
refer)  '  told'  agunet  her  through  the  whole  of  ber 
career ;  but  we  entirely  believe  that  the  Nature 
which  gave  her  beauty,  gave  her  also  those  desires 
to  bs  good  which  constitute  true  virtue.  Those 
who  speak  lightly  of  this  acoomplished  woman, 
might  have  better  means  to  do  her  justice  if  they 
knew  bat  a  tithe  of  the  cases  that  might  be  quoted 
of  ber  generous  sympathy,  ber  ready  and  liberal 
aid,  and  her  persevering  sustenance  whenever  a 
good  caa^e  was  to  be  helped,  or  a  virtuous  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  promulgated." 

She  wrote  irith  great  facility  and  elegance  of 

language,  but  her  style  is  too  diffuse,  parlicularlv 

"    r  novels.      Her  "  Idler  in  Ilalj,"  and  "Con- 

.tiona  with  Lord  Byron,"  are  ber  best  works : 

the  last  is  very  interesting,   the  subjects  owing. 

probably,  mach  to  the  spirit  wilb  which  the  beru 

of  the  book  discourses.     The  list  of  Lady  Blest^- 

an'a  works  is  large,  comprising  the  following  : 

The  Magic  Lantern,"  "  Sketches  and  Prag- 

its,"  "Tour  in  the  Netherlands,"  "Conversa- 

s  with  Lord  Byron,"  "  The  Rcjtealers,"  •■  The 

I  Friends,"  "  The  Victims  of  Society,"  ••  The 

Idler  in  France,"  "  The  Idler  in  Italy,"  '•  The  Oo- 

imess,"   "Confessions    of   an    Elderly   Lady," 

Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Oentieman,"  "  Desul- 
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tory  Thoughts,**  '*  The  Belle  of  a  Season,*'  <*  Lot- 
tery of  Life,"  "  Meredith,"  "  Strathern,"  "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Femme  de  Chambre."  She  wrote  also 
seTeral  illustrated  books  of  poetry.  The  follow- 
ing is  ftrom  the  "  Conyersations,"  &c. : 

LORD   BTKON   IN    1828. 

"  Saw  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  time.     The  im- 
pression of  the  first  few  moments  disappointed  me, 
as  I  had,  both  from  the  portraits  and  descriptions 
giTen,  conceived  a  different  idea  of  him.     I  had 
fancied  him  taller,  with  a  more  dignified  and  com- 
manding air,  and  I  looked  in  Tain  for  the  hero 
looking  sort  of  person  with  whom  I  had  so  long 
identified  him  in  imagination.     His  appearance  is 
highly  prepossessing ;  his  head  is  finely  shaped, 
and  Ihe  forehead  open,  high,  and  noble ;  his  eyes 
are  grey  and  full  of  expression,  but  one  is  visibly 
larger  than  the  other ;  the  nose  is  large  and  well 
shaped,  but,  from  being  a  little  too  thick,  it  looks 
better  in  profile  than  in  front  face ;  his  mouth  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  face,  the  upper 
lip  of  Grecian  shortness,  the  comers  descending, 
the  lips  full  and  finely  cut     In  speaking,   he 
shows  his  teeth  very  much,  and  they  are  white  and 
even,  but  I  observed  that  even  in  his  frequent 
smiles  there  is  a  seomfnl  expression,  that  is  evi- 
dently natural,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  affected. 
His  chin  is  large  and  well  shaped,  and  finishes  well 
the  oval  of  his  face.     He  is  extremely  thin,  in- 
deed so  much  so,  that  his  figure  has  almost  a  boy- 
ish air ;  his  face  is  pale,  but  not  the  paleness  of 
ill  health,  but  the  fairness  of  a  dark-haired  per- 
son, and  his  hair,  which  is  getting  rapidly  grey, 
is  of  a  dark  brown  and  curls  naturally ;  he  uses  a 
good  deal  of  oil  in  it,  which  makes  it  look  still 
darker.     His  countenance  is  full  of  expression,  it 
gains  on  the  beholder  the  more  it  is  seen,  and 
leaves  an  agreeable  impression.     I  should  say  that 
melancholy  was  its  prevailing  character,  as  I  ob- 
served that  when  any  observation  elicited  a  smile, 
it  appeared  to  linger  but  for  a  moment  on  his  lip, 
which  instantly  resumed  its  former  expression  of 
seriousness.     His  whole  appearance  is  remarkably 
gentlemanlike,  and  he  owes  nothing  of  this  to  his 
toilet,  as  his  coat  appears  to  have  been  many  years 
made,  is  much  too  large — and  all  his  garments 
convey  the  idea  of  having  been  purchased  ready- 
made,  so  ill  do  they  fit  him.     There  is  a  gaucherie 
in  his  movements,  which  evidently  proceeds  from 
the  perpetual  consciousness  of  his  lameness,  that 
appears  to  haunt  him,  for  he  tries  to  conceal  his 
foot  when  seated,  and  when  walking  has  a  nervous 
rapidity  in  his  manner.     He  is  very  slightly  lame, 
and  the  deformity  of  his  foot  is  so  little  remarka- 
ble, that  I  am  not  now  aware  which  foot  it  iso 
His  voice  and  accents  are  peculiarly  agreeable,  but 
effeminate,  clear,  harmonious,  and  so  distinct,  that 
though  his  general  tone  in  speaking  is  rather  low 
than  high,  not  a  word  is  lost.     His  manners  are 
as  unlike  my  preconceived  notions  of  them  as  his 
appearance.     I  had  expected  to  find  him  a  digni- 
fied, cold,  reserved,  and  haughty  person,  resem- 
bling those  mysterious  personages  he  so  loves  to 
paint  in  his  works,  and  with  whom  he  has  been  so 
often  identified  by  the  good-natured  world:  but 


nothing  can  be  more  different ;  for  were  I  to  point 
out  the  prominent  defect  of  Lord  Byron,  I  should 
say  it  was  flippancy,  and  a  total  want  of  that  na- 
tural self-possession  and  dignity  which  ought  to 
characterize  a  man  of  birth  and  education. 

LOBD    BYBON'S   ILL-TBMPEB. 

Lord  Byron  dined  with  us  to-day;  we  all  ob- 
served that  he  was  evidently  discomposed:  the 
dinner  and  servants  had  no  sooner  disappeared, 
than  he  quoted  an  attack  against  himself,  in  some 
newspaper,  as  the  cause.  He  was  very  much  irri- 
tated— ^much  more  so  than  the  subject  merited — 
and  showed  how  keenly  alive  he  is  to  censure, 
though  he  takes  so  little  pains  to  avoid  exciting  it. 
This  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  I  have  observed  in 
Byron — an  extreme  susceptibility  to  censorious 
observations,  and  a  want  of  tact  in  not  knowing 
how  to  steer  clear  of  giving  cause  to  them,  that  is 
extraordinary.  He  winces  under  castigation,  and 
writhes  in  agony  under  the  infliction  of  ridicule, 
yet  gives  rise  to  attack  every  day. 

Ridicule  is,  however,  the  weapon  he  most 
dreads,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  one  he  wields 
with  most  power ;  and  I  observe  he  is  sensitively 
alive  to  its  slightest  approach.  It  is  also  the  wea- 
pon with  which  he  assails  all ;  friend  and  foe  alike 
come  under  its  cutting  point ;  and  the  laugh  which 
accompanies  each  sally,  as  a  deadly  incision  is 
made  in  some  vulnerable  quarter,  so  little  accords 
with  the  wound  inflicted,  that  it  is  as  though  one 
were  struck  down  by  summer  lightning  while  ad- 
miring its  brilliant  play. 

Byron  likes  not  contradiction :  he  waxed  wroth 
to-day,  because  I  defended  a  friend  of  mine  whom 
he  attacked,  but  ended  by  taking  my  hand  and 
saying  he  honoured  me  for  the  warmth  with  which 
I  defended  an  absent  fHend,  adding  with  irony, 
**  Moreover,  when  he  is  not  a  poet,  or  even  a  prose 
writer,  by  whom  you  can  hope  to  be  repaid  by 
being  handed  down  to  posterity  as  his  defender." 

"  I  often  think,"  said  Byron,  *'  that  I  inherit 
my  violence  and  bad  temper  from  my  poor  mother, 
not  that  my  father,  from  all  I  could  ever  learn, 
had  a  much  better ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  have 
such  a  very  bad  one.  As  long  as  I  can  remember 
anything,  I  recollect  being  subject  to  violent  pa- 
roxysms of  rage,  so  disproportioned  to  the  cause 
as  to. surprise  me  when  they  were  over;  and  this 
still  continues.  I  cannot  coolly  view  anything 
that  excites  my  feelings;  and  once  the  lurking 
devil  within  me  is  roused,  I  lose  all  command  of 
myself.  I  do  not  recover  a  good  fit  of  rage  for 
days  after :  mind,  I  do  not  by  this  mean  that  th^ 
ill  humour  continues,  as,  on  the  contrary,  that 
quickly  subsides,  exhausted  by  its  own  violence ; 
but  it  shakes  me  terribly — and  leaves  me  low  and 
nervous  after.  Depend  on  it,  people's  tempers 
must  be  corrected  while  they  are  children;  for 
not  all  the  good  resolutions  in  the  world  can  en- 
able a  man  to  conquer  habits  of  ill  humour  or 
rage,  however  he  may  regret  having  given  way  to 
them.  My  poor  mother  was  generally  in  a  rage 
every  day,  and  used  to  render  me  sometimes  al- 
most frantic ;  particularly,  when,  in  her  passion, 
she  reproached  me  with  my  personal  deformity,  I 
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hftve  left  her  presence  to  rush  into  Bolitnde,  when, 
untetui,  I  could  vent  the  rage  and  mortification  I 
endured,  and  curse  the  deformity  that  I  now  be- 
gan to  consider  as  a  signal  mark  of  the  iigustice 
of  Proyidence.  Those  were  bitter  moments ;  even 
now,  the  impression  of  them  is  yivid  in  my  mind ; 
and  they  cankered  a  heart  that  I  belieye  was  na- 
turally affectionate,  and  destroyed  a  temper  always 
disposed  to  be  yiolent.  It  was  my  feelings  at  this 
period  that  suggested  the  idea  of  *  The  Deformed 
Transformed.'  I  often  look  back  on  the  days  of 
my  childhood,  and  am  astonished  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  my  feelings  at  that  period : 
first  impressions  are  indelible.  My  poor  mother, 
and  after  her  my  school-fellows,  by  their  taunts, 
led  me  to  consider  my  lameness  as  the  greatest 
misfortune,  and  I  haye  neyer  been  able  to  conquer 
this  feeling.  It  requires  great  natural  goodness, 
of  disposition  as  well  as  reflection,  to  conquer  the 
corroding  bitterness  that  deformity  engenders  in 
the  mind,  and  which,  while  preying  on  itself,  sours 
one  towards  all  the  world.  I  haye  read,  that 
where  personal  deformity  exists,  it  may  be  always 
traced  in  the  face,  howeyer  handsome  the  face 
may  be.  I  am  sure  that  what  is  meant  by  this  is, 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  giyes  to  the  counte- 
nance an  habitual  expression  of  discontent,  which 
I  belieye  is  the  case ;  yet  it  is  too  bad  (added  By- 
ron with  bitterness,)  that,  because  one  has  a  de- 
fectiye  foot,  one  cannot  haye  a  perfect  face." 

LOU)   BTBON'S   BKOABD  rOB  HIS  WIFB. 

I  do  not  recollect  eyer  haying  met  Byron  that 
he  did  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  introduce  the 
subject  of  lady  Byron.  The  impression  left  on 
my  mind  was,  that  she  continually  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  that  he  most  anxiously  desired  a 
reconciliation  with  her.  He  declared  that  his 
marriage  was  tree  from  eyery  interested  motiye ; 
and  if  not  founded  on  loye,  as  loye  is  generally 
yiewed,  a  wild,  engrossing  and  ungoyernable  pas- 
sion, there  was  quite  sufficient  liking  in  it  to  haye 
insured  happiness  had  his  temper  been  better. 
He  said  that  lady  Byron's  appearance  had  pleased 
him  from  the  first  moment,  and  had  always  con- 
tinued to  please  him ;  and  that,  had  his  pecuniary 
alCairs  been  in  a  less  ruinous  state,  his  temper 
would  not  haye  been  excited,  as  it  daily,  hourly 
was,  during  the  brief  period  of  their  union,  by  the 
demands  of  insolent  creditors,  whom  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy,  and  who  droye  him  nearly  out  of  his 
senses,  until  he  lost  all  command  of  himself,  and 
so  forfeited  lady  Byron's  affection.  <*I  must  ad- 
mit," said  he,  "  that  I  could  not  haye  left  a  yery 
jigreeable  impression  on  her  mind.  With  my  iras- 
cible temper,  worked  upon  by  the  constant  attacks 
of  duns,  no  wonder  that  I  became  gloomy,  yiolent, 
and  I  fear  often  personally  unciyil,  if  no  worse, 
and  so  disgusted  her;  though,  had  she  really 
loyed  me,  she  would  haye  borne  with  my  infirm- 
ities, and  made  allowance  for  my  proyocations.  I 
haye  written  to  her  repeatedly,  and  am  still  in  the 
habit  of  writing  long  letters  to  her,  many  of  which 
I  haye  sent,  but  without  eyer  receiying  an  answer, 
and  others  that  I  did  not  send,  because  I  despaired 
of  their  doing  any  good.    I  wUl  show  you  some 


of  them,  as  they  may  senre  to  throw  a  light  on  mjr 
feelings."  The  next  day  Byron  sent  me  the  letter 
addressed  to  lady  Byron,  which  has  already  ap- 
peared in  *'  Moore's  Life."  He  neyer  could  diyest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  she  took  a  deep  interest 
in  him ;  he  said  that  their  child  must  always  be  a 
bond  of  union  between  them,  whateyer  lapse  of 
years  or  distance  might  separate  them ;  and  this 
idea  seemed  to  comfort  him. 

From  the  *•  Toar  in  Italjr.** 

A   BIBTHDAT. 

I  could  be  iritte,  and  sentimental,  were  I  to  giye 
way  to  the  reflections  which  particular  recollections 
awaken.  In  England  I  should  experience  these 
doleful  feelings,  but  at  Paris  tritteue,  and  senti- 
mentality would  be  misplaced;  so  I  must  look 
eouUur  de  rote,  and  receiye  the  congratulations  of 
my  friends,  on  adding  another  year  to  my  age ;  a 
subject  far  f^om  meriting  congratulations,  when 
one  has  passed  thirty.  Youth  is  like  health,  we 
neyer  yalue  the  possession  of  either,  until  we  haye 
begun  to  decline. 

A  NBW  TEAB. 

There  is  something  that  excites  graye  and  so- 
lemn reflections  in  this  new  page,  opened  in  the 
book  of  life.  I  neyer  could  understand  how  people 
can  dance  out  the  old  year,  and  welcome  in  the 
new  with  gaiety  and  rejoicings.  If  the  departed 
year  has  brought  us  sorrow,  (and  oyer  how  few 
does  it  reyolye  without  bringing  it !)  we  look  on 
its  departure  with  chastened  feelings ;  and  if  iit 
circle  has  been  marked  by  bright  days,  how  cai 
we  see  it  die  without  indulging  a  tender  melan 
choly  ?  I  felt  all  this  last  night,  when  the  ghosts 
of  departed  joys  stood  before  my  mind's  eye ;  and 
I  breathed  a  heartfelt  aspiration  that  the  coming 
year  may  pass  as  free  from  hesTy  trials  as  the 
last.  What  a  mercifid  arrangement  of  Diyine 
Proyidence  is  the  impenetrable  yell  which  coyers 
our  destinies  I  And  yet  there  are  mortals  who 
haye  desired  to  pierce  it ;  who  haye  thirsted  for 
that  knowledge  which,  if  obtained,  might  empoison 
the  present.  How  worse  than  yain  is  this  desire 
of  prying  into  futurity  I  Do  we  not  know  that  our 
liyes,  and  those  of  all  dear  to  us,  hang  on  so  tnXl 
a  thread,  that  a  moment  may  see  it  cut  by  inexo- 
rable fate  I — that  it  is  the  condition  of  our  being 
to  behold  our  friends  (the  links  that  bind  us  to 
existence,)  snapt  widely !  And  yet  we  would  wish 
to  lift  the  dread  yeil  that  hides  the  yawning  grayes, 
to  be  filled,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  by  some  one 
whose  death  will  render  earth  a  desert.  Far,  far 
from  me  be  this  unenyiable  prescience ;  and  let 
me  not  tremble  for  the  future  by  foreseeing  what 
it  contains. 

OF   DANCING  AND   DBESS   IN  FBANCB. 

All  we  haye  heard  in  praise  of  French  dancing 
is  borne  out  by  what  I  haye  seen  eyen  in  this  pro- 
yincial  town.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful,  or 
unaffected;  no  attempt  at  display  is  yisible;  no 
entre-chats,  that  alarm  people  with  tender  feet  for 
their  safety ;  and  no  exhibition  of  yigonr  likely  to 
,  bring  its  practisers  to  the  melting  mood;  a  mood 
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iiet«r  sofieiaitlj  to  be  reprolwted  in  refined  so-  i 
eiety.  The  walti  in  Fnnoe  loses  its  objectionAble 
familiMity,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  perfonn- 
ed.  The  gentieman  does  not  clMp  his  fsir  psrtner 
round  the  waist  with  a  ft^eedom  repugnant  to  the 
modesty  and  destnictiTe  to  the  ceinture  of  the  lady ; 
bat  so  arranges  it,  that  he  assists  her  morements, 
without  inoommoding  her  delicacy  or  her  drapery. 
In  short,  they  manage  these  matters  better  in  France 
than  with  us ;  and  though  no  adTOcate  for  this  ezo- 
tio  dance,  I  must  admit  that,  executed  as  I  haye  seen 
it,  it  could  not  offend  the  most  fastidious  eye. 

The  French  toilette,  too,  eren  at  this  distance 
fh>m  the  capital,  is  successftiUy  attended  to ;  an 
elegant  simplicity  distinguishes  that  of  the  young 
ladies,  whose  robes  of  organdd  or  tulle,  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  weU  buckled  £m<iire,  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers, weU-cut  shoes,  and  delicately  white  gloTcs, 
defy  criticism,  and  convey  the  impression  of  haying 
been  selected  by  the  Oraces  to  be  worn  for  that 
night  only.    No  robe  of  materials  too  expensive  to 
be  quickly  laid  aside,  or  ehiffonie  And  fanSe  by  use, 
here  meets  the  sight ;  no  ceinture  that  betrays  the 
pressure  it  inflicts;  and  no  gloves  that  indicate 
the  warmth  of  the  wearer's  feelings,  or  those  of 
her  partner,  are  to  be  seen.     The  result  is,  that 
the  young  ladies  are  simply  and  tastefully  attired, 
with  an  extreme  attention  to  ihejretknett  of  their 
toilette,  and  a  total  avoidance  of  finery.     A  much 
greater  degree  of  prudery,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  exercised  in  France  than  in  England,  with  re- 
gard to  dress ;  the  robes  of  ladies  of  all  ages  con- 
ceal much  more  of  the  bust  and  shoulders.    They 
daim  some  merit  for  this  delicacy,  though  ill-na- 
tured people  are  not  wanting  who  declare  that 
prudence  has  more  to  say  to  the  concealment  than 
modesty;  the  French  busts  and  shoulders  being 
very  inferior  to  the  English.   Of  the  former  I  have 
had  no  means  of  judging,  because  they  are  so 
covered  by  the  dress ;  but  of  the  latter,  all  must 
pronounce  that  they  are  charming.   Great  reserve 
is  muntained  by  the  French  ladles  in  society; 
shaking  hands  with  gentlemen  is  deemed  indecor- 
ous; but  to  touch  a  lady's  hand  with  the  lips, 
while  bowing  over  it,  is  considered  respectful. 
The  conversation  of  young  ladies  with  their  part- 
ners in  the  dance,  is  nearly  confined  to  monosylla- 
bles ;  and  when  ended,  they  resume  their  seats  by 
the  side  of  their  respective  mothers,  or  chaperons, 
only  speaking  when  spoken  to,  and  always  with  an 
ur  of  reserve,  which  is  never  laid  aside  in  public. 

BLOMBERG,  BARBARA, 

A  TOUNO  lady  of  noble  birth  in  Ratisbon,  mis- 
tress of  Charles  Y.,  emperor  of  Germany.  She 
was  the  reputed  mother  of  the  natural  son  of 
Charles,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who,  dying  in  1578, 
recommended  her,  and  her  son,  Pyramus  Conrad, 
whom  she  afterwards  had  by  her  husband,  to  the 
protection  of  Philip  II.  Accordingly,  Philip  sent 
for  Barbara  into  Spain,  and  settled  her  with  a 
handsome  equipage  at  Mazote. 

BIB!  JAND, 

QuKSN  of  Dekan  in  Hindostan  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  was  a  wise  and  able  princess.    She  main- 


tained her  dominions  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
repulsed  with  success  the  attacks  of  the  Moguls, 
who  wished  to  subjugate  them. 

BILDERJIK,  KATHARINE  WILHELMINA, 

Wm  of  the  celebrated  poet  of  Holland,  died  at 
Haarlaem,  in  1881.  She  was  herself  distinguished 
for  her  poetic  abilities ;  and,  in  1816,  obtained  a 
prize  offered  at  Ghent  for  the  best  poem  on  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

BILLINGTON,   ELIZABETH, 

The  most  celebrated  English  singer  of  her  day, 
was  bom  in  England,  in  1770.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Weichsell,  a  German.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  ranger, 
at  Oxford ;  and  two  years  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Billington,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Dublin. 
Here  she  made  her  dibut  in  the  opera  of  <<  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice."  On  returning  to  London,  she  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden  with  great  success,  and 
rapidly  acquired  a  high  reputation.  She  after- 
wards visited  the  continent  to  avail  herself  of  the 
instructions  of  the  masters  of  the  art  in  Paris  and 
Italy.  In  1796,  she  appeared  at  Venice  and  at 
Rome,  receiving  everywhere  the  loudest  expres- 
sions of  applause.  In  1801,  she  returned  to  the 
London  stage,  and  astonished  the  whole  world  by 
her  Mandane,  a  performance  that  has  hardly  ever 
been  equalled  in  English  opera.  The  last  exhibi- 
tion of  her  powers  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity 
at  Whitehall  chapel ;  the  queen,  the  prince-regent, 
and  most  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  be- 
ing present.  She  left  England  in  1817,  and  died 
soon  after  at  an  estate  she  had  purchased  in  the 
Venetian  territories.  Her  character  as  a  private 
individual  was  very  bad. 

BILLIONI,   N.   BUSSA, 

A  osLSBnATED  actrcss  at  the  theatres  of  France 
and  Brussels,  died  in  1788. 

BOCCAGE,   MARIE  ANNE  DU, 

A  CELEBRATED  Frcuch  poctcss,  member  of  the 
academies  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons,  and 
Rouen,  was  born  in  Rouen  in  1710,  and  died  in 
1802.  She  was  educated  in  Paris  in  a  nunnery, 
where  she  evinced  a  love  of  poetry.  She  became 
the  wife  of  a  receiver  of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  who  died 
soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving  her  a  youthftil 
widow.  She  concealed  her  talents,  however,  till 
the  charms  of  youth  were  past,  and  first  published 
her  productions  in  1746.  The  first  was  a  poem 
<<  On  the  Mutual  Influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
Sciences."  This  guned  the  prize  from  the  academy 
of  Rouen.  She  next  attempted  an  imitation  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  six  cantos ;  then  of  the  "  Death 
of  Abel ;"  next  a  tragedy,  the  *'  Amazons ;"  and  a 
poem  in  ten  cantos,  called  '*The  Columbiad." 
Madame  du  Boccage  was  praised  by  her  contem- 
poraries with  an  extravagance,  for  which  only  her 
sex  and  the  charms  of  her  person  can  account. 
Forma  Venus  arte  Minerva,  was  the  motto  of  her 
admirers,  among  whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle. 
and  Clairaut.  She  was  always  surrounded  by  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  extolled  in  a  multitude  of 
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puems,  which,  if  eolleoted,  would  fill  ssTersI  to- 
lumeB.  There  is  ■  great  doal  at  entertainiiig 
matter  in  the  letters  which  she  wrote  oq  her  tra- 
lelB  in  Englnnd  and  Hallmid,  And  ia  which  one 
ma;  pluni;  see  the  impreseion  the  mode  upon  her 
eontemporarie*.  Her  worki  hare  been  translated 
into  English,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian. 

The  following  is  a  Bpeoimen  of  the  Tersification 
of  MadAme  Boccage.  These  etfusions  may  well 
be  styled  the  poetr;  of  polite  life,  and  therefore 
we  insert  them  in  Uie  language  of  the  writer. 
The  piquancy  and  grace,  which  give  effect  to  the 
original,  would  be  nearly  lost  in  a  troDslalion  of 
these  pretty,  sparkling  Freneb  oomplimentB  into 
plain  common  sense,  and  unsentimental  English 


hoDotir.  It  is  idle  to  iiksist  on  the  nobilitj  of  the 
BoDHporte  family,  since  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
deeds  of  Napoleon  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
the  founders  of  any  of  the  most  splendid  genealo- 
gies in  Europe ;  bat  as  no  lets  a  person  than 
Chateaubriand  has  condescended  to  second  the 
Dielesa  falsehoods  of  those  who  represented  the 
emperor  as  springing  tram  a  low  and  vulgar  race, 
it  may  here  be  stated,  that  from  Nieolao  Bona- 
parte, exiled  u  a  Qhibellin  from  Florence,  in  1268, 
to  Charles,  the  Bonapartes  ooa  count  seres  gene- 
rations  of  nobility. 


De  rAeadtmie  da  Sdenea, 


La  puMIe  iMjl  M 
Du  MuMr  oil  bcil 
Malrin,  Votuira 


B0I8  DE  LA  PIERRE,  LOUISE  MARIE, 
A  LADT  of  Normandy,  who  paSBEBaed  some  po- 
etical merit,  and  wrote  memoirs  for  the  hialory 
of  Normandy,  &c.      She  died  Sept.  14th,  1780, 
iged  wity-seren. 

BONAPARTE,   BAMOLINA  MARIE 
LETITIA, 

Was  bom  at  Ajoceio  in  the  istand  of  Corsica,  in 
1748.  The  family  of  Ramolini  ie  of  noble  origin, 
nnd  is  derived  (Vom  the  counts  of  Colatto.  The 
founder  of  the  Corsicon  branch  had  mirried  the 
diDghter  of  a  doge  of  Genoa,  and  had  received 
from  that  republic  great  and  honourable  distinc- 
aons.  The  mother  of  Madame  Ledtia  married  a 
second  time  a  Swiae  named  Feacb,  whose  family 
was  from  iJasle.  He  was  a  Protestant,  but  was 
proselyted  by  his  wife,  and  entered  the  Catholic 
church.  From  this  second  marriage  was  bom  the 
cardinal  Fesch,  half-brotherof  Madame  Bonaparte. 
Letitia  w«»  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  Cor- 
sica. She  married  Charles  Bonaparte  in  1766; 
he  was  a  ftiend  of  Faoli,  and  a  man  of  untarnished 


LeUtia  RamoUni  espoused  Charles  Bonaparte  in 

the  midst  of  civil  discords  and  wars;  through 
every  vioissitade  she  followed  her  husband,  and 
as  few  persons  have  been  placed  in  more  difficult 
conjunctures,  few  have  eihibiled  such  atrength  of 
mind,  coorage,  fortitude,  and  equanimity.  The 
most  unexampled  prosperity,  and  most  unlooked- 
for  adversity  have  found  her  equal  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  each.  Her  eight  children  who  lived  to 
maturity  were  the  following :  Joseph,  king  of 
Naples,  and  afterwards  of  Spain ;  Napoleon;  Eliio, 
grand-duchess  of  Tuscany;  Luden ;  Pauline, 
princess  Borghese ;  Louis,  king  of  Holland ;  Caro- 
line, queen  of  Naples ;  and  Jerome,  king  of  West- 

In  17BG  Charles  Bonaparte  being  sent  to  Franc* 
as  a  deputy  from  the  Corsican  nobility,  was  seised 
with  a  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  died  at  Mont- 
pelier  in  the  arms  of  his  son  Joseph.  He  left  a 
widow  with  eight  chitdreu,  and  no  fortune.  Two 
of  the  family  were  educated  at  the  eipense  of  tlie 
government  —  Napoleon  at  Brienne,  and  Eliia  at 
St.  Cyr  — while  the  others  found  their  mother  on 
instructress  capable  and  energetic.  Hers  was  a 
character  that  displayed  its  resources  in  difficul- 
ties ;  and  she  always  managed  to  maintain  her 
children  in  the  position  to  which  they  were  natu- 
rally entitled.  She  was  fond  of  saying  of  Napo- 
leon, "  That  he  had  never  given  her  a  moment'e 
pain,  not  even  at  the  time  which  is  slmost  univer- 
sally woman's  hour  of  suffering."  The  16tfa  of 
August,  Madame  Bonaparte  was  coming  out  of 
ohurch,  when  she  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
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in  mpproMhing  vrenti  she  hid  barely  time  to 
enter  her  own  bouse  —  a  piece  of  tapeatrj  hkog- 
iDgB  wu  bsatil;  tbrown  on  the  marble  psTGment 
of  the  hall,  uid  there  Napoleon  was  bom.  The 
tapeit^  represented  a  scene  tiom  the  Uiad. 

Madame  Bonaparte  was  always  kind  and  gen- 
erous ;  in  trouble  ahe  wai  the  adrocate  and  pro- 
tectress of  the  unfortunate.  When  Jerome  incurred 
his  brother's  displeasure  for  his  American  mar- 
riage, his  mother  restored  him  to  t^Tour ;  and 
when  Luoien,  for  a  fault  of  the  same  sort,  was 
ciiled  to  Borne,  Madame  LetiUs  accompanied  him. 
When  Napoleon  became  BOTereigo,  he  allotted  her 
a  suitable  income,  open  which  she  maintained  a 
deooroua  coort  After  the  diseaters  of  1816,  she 
retired  to  Borne,  where  she  lived  in  a  quiet  and 
dignified  maimer,  seeing  nobody  but  her  own  con- 
nections, and  sometimeB  strangers  of  high  rank, 
who  were  Tery  desirous  of  being  presented  to  her. 
9he  nerer  laid  aside  her  black,  after  the  death  of 
Napoleon.  She  died  February  2d,  183G,  at  the 
age  of  aghty-six.  For  aereml  of  the  last  years 
of  her  life  ahe  was  deprived  of  her  aight,  and  waa 
bedridden.  Madame  Letitia  was  always  honoured 
and  respected  by  thoae  who  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate her  rare  qualities. 

BONTEMS,  MADAME, 
BosN  at  Paris  in  1TI6,  died  in  the  same  city, 
.\pril  18th,  1766;  had  received  n-om  nature  a 
good  onderatandiDg,  and  an  excellent  taste,  which 
were  culdvated  by  a  careful  education.  She  wai 
oeqaunted  with  the  foreign  languages,  and  it  Is 
to  her  that  the  Frenoh  are  indebted  for  the  accu- 
rate and  elegant  tranalation  of  "Thomaon's  Sea- 
aona."  She  was  the  centre  of  an  amiable  and 
select  society  that  ft^queflted  her  house.  Though 
■he  was  naturally  very  witty,  she  only  made  use 
of  this  talent  for  dieplaying  that  of  others.  She 
was  not  less  esteemed  for  the  qualities  of  her 
heart  than  of  her  mind. 


BOEOHESB,    MABIE    PAULINE, 

Fa:ticiaB,  originally  Bonaparte,  sister  of  Napo- 
leon, bom  at  Ajaccio,  October  20th,  1780;  vent 
when  the  English  occupied  Coruca  in  179S,  to 
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Marseilles,  where  she  was  on  the  point  of  marry- 
ing FHtod,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  son 
of  that  critic  whom  Voltaire  made  famoos,  when 
another  lady  laid  claim  to  his  band.  The  beauti- 
ful Panline  was  then  intended  for  general  Duphot, 
who  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Rome  in  Decem- 
ber, 1707  ;  but  she  bestowed  ber  hand  troia  choice 
on  General  Leclerc,  then  at  Milan,  who  had  been 
in  1705  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  a  dirision  at 
Marseilles,  and  had  then  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
When  he  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  with  the  rank 
of  captain-general,  Napoleon  ordered  her  to  ao- 
eompany  her  husband  with  her  son.  She  embarked 
in  December,  1S01,  at  Brest,  and  waa  called  by 
the  poets  of  the  fleet  the  Qalatea  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Vemu  marina.  Her  statue  in  marble  has 
since  been  made  by  Canova  at  Rome,  a  soccessfnl 
image  of  the  goddess  of  beau^.  She  was  no  less 
courageoos  than  beanlifiil,  for  when  the  negroes 
under  Christophe  stormed  Cape  Fran^oia,  where 
she  resided,  and  Leclerc,  who  could  no  longer 
resist  the  asaailante,  ordered  bis  lady  and  child 
to  be  carried  on  shipboard,  she  yielded  only  to 

After  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  November  23d, 

1802,  she  married  at  Morfontaine,  November  6, 

1803,  the  prince  Camillo  Borghese.  Her  son  died 
at  Rome  soon  after.  With  Napoleon,  who  loved 
her  tenderly,  ahe  had  many  diaputes  and  aa  many 
rcconciliationa ;  for  ahe  would  not  always  follow 
the  capricea  of  hia  policy.  Yet  even  the  proud 
style  in  which  ahe  demanded  what  her  brothers 
begged,  made  her  the  more  attractive  to  Na- 
poleon. Once,  however,  when  ahe  forgot  herself 
towards  the  empress,  whom  she  never  liked,  ahe 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  court.  She  was  yet  in 
di^race  at  Nice,  when  Napoleon  resigned  hia 
crown  in  1814;  upon  which  occaaion  ahe  Imme- 
diately appeared  a  tender  siater.  Instead  of  re- 
maining at  her  palace  in  Borne,  she  set  out  for 
Elba  to  join  her  brother,  and  acted  the  part  of 
mediator  between  him  and  the  other  members  of 
hie  family.  When  Napoleon  landed  in  France, 
ahe  went  to  Naples  to  see  her  sister  Caroline,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Rome.  Before  the  batti* 
of  Waterloo  she  placed  ell  her  diamonds,  which 
were  of  great  value,  at  the  disposal  of  her  brother. 
They  were  in  his  carriage,  which  was  taken  in 
that  battie,  and  was  shown  publicly  in  London. 
He  Intended  to  have  returned  them  to  her. 

She  lived  afterwards  separated  from  her  hus- 
band at  Rome,  where  she  occupied  part  of  the 
palace  Borghese,  and  where  ahe  poasesaed,  from 
1816,  thevilla  Sciarra.  Her  houae,  in  which  toate 
and  love  of  the  fine  arts  prevailed,  was  the  centre 
of  the  most  splendid  society  at  Rome,  She  often 
aaw  ber  mother,  her  brothers  Lucien  and  Louis, 
and  her  ancle  F^ach.  Wheo  she  beard  of  the 
aickneas  of  her  brother  Napolecn,  she  repeatedly 
requested  permission  to  go  to  him  at  St.  Helena. 
She  finally  obtained  her  request,  but  the  news  of 
hia  death  arrived  immediately  after.  She  died 
June  9th,  1626,  at  Florence.  She  left  many  lega- 
cies, and  a  donation,  by  the  interest  of  which  two 
young  men  of  Ajaccio  will  be  enabled  to  study 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  rest  of  her  property 
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she  left  to  her  brothers*  the  coaat  of  St  Leu  uid 
the  prince  of  Montfort  Her  whole  property 
amounted  to  2,000,000  ftiwos. 

Pauline  was  very  fond  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  melancholy 
Terses  of  Petrarch.  Among  her  accomplishments, 
the  most  remarkable  certainly  was  her  dramatic 
talent,  which  she  displayed  in  priyate  theatricals. 
Her  marriage  with  the  prince  Borghese  had  never 
given  anything  like  domestic  happiness ;  they  had 
long  been  separated,  when,  shortly  before  her 
death,  in  1826,  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and 
they  established  their  residence  at  Florence.  She 
was  then  forty-five  years  old,  but  already  felt  the 
undermining  effects  of  her  fatal  malady.  Pauline 
had  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and  folly,  but  her  death- 
bed presented  a  scene  that  is  sometimes  wanting 
at  the  close  of  better-ordered  lives.  She  exhibited 
the  utmost  tranquillity,  resignation,  and  courage. 
Calling  her  husband,  she  begged  his  pardon  for 
the  causes  of  displeasure  she  had  given  him.  She 
wrote,  with  her  own  hands,  a  will  in  which  nobody 
was  forgotten — even  mere  acquaintances  were 
mentioned  with  appropriate  bequests.  She  fulfilled 
all  those  duties  the  Roman  Catholic  church  eigoins 
with  every  mark  of  the  sincerest  repentance,  and 
warmest  devotion.  She  spoke  with  the  tenderest 
affection  of  her  family,  only  one  of  whom,  Jerome, 
was  with  her ;  she  died  clasping  a  picture  of  the 
emperor,  and  her  last  worldly  thought  seemed  to 
be  with  him.  Let  us  hope  that  this  altered  frame 
of  mind  proceeded  from  real  penitence  for  the 
serious  errors  that  stained  her  early  days ;  for  the 
truth  of  history  compels  the  acknowledgment  that 
this  princess,  beautiful,  accomplished,  high-minded, 
spirited,  and  generous,  had  deserved,  by  her  ill 
conduct,  the  repugnance  with  which  prince  Ca- 
millo  Borghese,  for  many  years,  regarded  her. 
He  appears  to  have  entirely  forgiven  her,  as  he 
manifested  a  deep  affliction  at  her  death. 

BOUGNET,   MADAME, 

Is  celebrated  for  her  humanity  during  the 
French  revolution  of  1798,  in  concealing  some  of 
the  proscribed  deputies,  though  death  was  the 
consequence  of  this  mark  of  friendship.  After 
supporting  these  unfortunate  men  for  some  time, 
and  seeing  them  escape  from  her  abode  only  to 
perish  on  the  scaffold,  she  was  herself  dragged 
before  the  tribunal  of  Bordeaux,  and  suffered 
death  with  Christian  resignation. 

BOURETTE,  CHARLOTTE, 

Whose  first  husband  was  M.  Cur^,  was  a  French 
poetess  and  lemonade-seller,  called  la  Mwe  Umono' 
dihr^  She  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1714,  and  died 
there  in  1784.  Madame  Bourette  kept  the  Cafg 
AUemandf  and  was  celebrated  for  her  numerous 
productions  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  writings  in- 
troduced her  to  the  notice  of  several  sovereigns, 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  her  time. 
Her  poetry  is  careless  and  prosaic,  but  her  prose 
compositions  poetic  and  brilliant.  She  also  wrote 
a  comedy,  <<The  Coquette  Punished,"  which  was 
acted  with  success  in  the  Thiatre  Frangau, 


M.  de  Fontenelle,  visiting  Madame  Bovrelte, 
addressed  to  her  these  two  lines, 

"  8i  Im  dames  ont  droit  d'introducire  dei  modes.  ' 
En  prose  disonnais  on  doit  fkire  ios  odes." 

To  this,  the  lady  replied  as  follows : — 

TO  M.  DS  FONTSKBLLB. 

Cher  Anacr^on  de  Neustrie, 
Dont  la  rare  et  sage  folia 
Joint  Epicure  avee  ZAnon, 
Votre  Tisite  en  ma  maison, 
Malfr^  le  poison  de  TEiivie. 
En  tout  terns,  en  toute  saison, 
Fera  le  plaisir  de  ma  vie. 
Mais  en  ce  saint  teius  d«  pardon 
Clue  nous  accorde  le  Saint-Pdre, 
Quel  compliment  puis-je  vous  fkie 
Qui  n'ait  un  fiimet  d'oraison  7 
JL**ott  ne  paria  que  de  pritre, 
De  conference  et  de  sermon. 
Vous  le  s^avez,  ills  d'Apollon, 
Je  peuz  le  dire  sans  mystfire. 
Nous  parlons  tout  autre  Jarfon. 
II  ftut  done  safement  roe  Uire» 
Ou  vous  dire  avec  onction : 
Vous  m'avez  fliit  fkveur  inside; 
Ah !  seigneur,  Je  n'6tois  pas  digne 
Que  vous  vinssiex  dans  ma  maison  I 

BOULLOUGNE,  MAGDELAINE  DS, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1644.     She  painted  histo- 
rical pieces,  but  excelled  in  flowers  and  fruits 
She  died  1710.     Her  sister,  Genevieve,  painted  in 
the  same  style,  and  with  equal  merit    She  died 
1708,  aged  sixty-three. 

BOURGAIN,   THERESE, 

Enoaobo  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  in  Paris, 
acted  the  parts  of  heroines  in  tragedy,  and  the 
young  artless  girls  in  comedy.  She  was  a  native 
of  Paris.  Palissot  encouraged  her,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dumesnil,  then  eighty  years  old,  gave  her 
instructions.  '*  Pamela,"  (by  F.  de  Neufchateau), 
'^Melanie,"  (by  la  Harpe),  and  "Monime,"  (a 
character  in  *'  Mithridat,"  by  Voltaire),  were  her 
most  successful  parts  in  tragedy ;  but  in  comedy 
she  was  greater.  She  avoided  tiie  common  fault 
of  most  actresses  who  wish  to  excel  in  both  kinds, 
namely,  the  transferring  of  the  tragic  diction  to 
that  of  comedy,  which  latter  requires,  in  dialogue, 
an  easy,  ft«e,  and  well-supported  style.  If  she 
did  not  reach  the  accomplished  Mile.  Mars,  her 
graceful  vivacity,  sufficiently  aided  by  study  and 
art,  had  peculiar  charms.  She  acted  also  male 
parts,  and  her  triumph  in  this  kind  was  the 
"  Page,"  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro."  She  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  whom 
Napoleon  had  selected  to  entertain  the  congress 
of  kings  at  Erfurt ;  at  the  demand  of  Alexander 
I.,  she  went,  1809,  to  St  Petersburg,  where  she 
was  much  applauded  as  Eugenia ;  in  Konigsberg, 
she  gave  recitations  before  the  late  queen  Louisa 
of  Prussia,  who  rewarded  her  liberally;  and  in 
the  same  year  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  justice 
has  always  been  done  to  her  eminent  talents. 

BOURGET,   CLEMENCE  DE, 

A  LADY  bom  of  respectable  parents  at  Lyons. 
\She  possessed  so  much  merit  as  a  writer,  a  musi- 
cian, and  a  poetess,  that  she  was  presented  to  two 
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monardis,  who  passed  through  Lyons,  «8  the 
greatest  ornament  of  her  natiye  eitj.  She  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  in  conseqnence  of  the  loss  of 
her  loTer,  John  de  Peyrat,  who  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Beaurepaire,  in  1561.  She  was  the  contempo- 
rary of  Louise  Labb4,  la  belle  CordUre^  and  was 
Tery  much  attached  to  her,  but  the  conduct  of 
Louise  at  length  compelled  her  more  exemplary 
fHend  to  withdraw  her  fHendship. 

BOURIGNON,  ANTOINETTE, 

Was  a  celebrated  religious  enthusiast,  and 
founder  of  a  sect  which  acquired  so  much  importr 
ance  that,  under  the  name  of  the  Bourignian  doc- 
trine, it  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  heresies  renounced 
by  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lille  mer- 
chant, and  was  bom  in  1616 ;  she  was  so  singu- 
larly deformed  at  her  birth,  that  a  family  consul- 
tation was  held  on  the  propriety  of  destroying  the 
infant,  as  a  monster.  This  fate  she  escaped,  but 
remained  an  object  of  dislike  to  her  mother,  in 
consequence  of  which  her  childhood  was  passed  in 
solitude  and  neglect ;  and  the  first  books  she  got 
hold  of  chancing  to  be  '*  Lives  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tians" and  mystical  tracts,  her  ardent  imagination 
acquired  the  Tisionary  turn  that  marked  her  life. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  her  religious  leal  dis- 
played itself  so  early,  that  at  four  years  of  age 
she  entreated  to  be  remoyed  to  a  more  Christian 
country  than  Lille,  where  the  unerangelical  lives 
of  the  towns-people  shocked  her. 

As  Antoinette  grew  up,  her  appearance  im- 
proved in  a  measure,  and,  being  a  considerable 
heiress,  her  deformity  did  not  prevent  her  from 
being  sought  in  marriage ;  and  when  she  reached 
her  twentieth  year,  one  of  her  suitors  was  accepted 
by  her  parents.  But  the  enthusiast  had  made  a 
vow  of  virginity ;  and  on  the  day  appointed  for 
celebrating  her  nuptials,  Easter-day,  in  1680,  she 
fled,  disguised  as  a  hermit  She  soon  after  ob- 
tained admittance  into  a  convent,  where  she  first 
began  to  make  proselytes,  and  gained  over  so  many 
of  the  nuns,  that  the  confessor  of  the  sisterhood 
procured  her  expulsion  not  only  from  the  convent 
but  from  the  town.  Antoinette  now  wandered 
about  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland  and  Den- 
mark, everywhere  making  converts,  and  support- 
ing herself  by  the  labour  of  her  hands,  till  1648, 
when  she  inherited  her  father's  property.  She 
was  then  appointed  governess  of  an  hospital  at 
LUle,  but  soon  after  was  expelled  the  town  by  the 
police,  on  account  of  the  disorders  that  her  doc- 
trines occasioned.  She  then  resumed  her  wander- 
ings. About  this  time,  she  was  again  persecuted 
with  suitors,  two  of  whom  were  so  violent,  each 
threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  would  not  marry  him, 
that  she  was  forced  to  apply  to  the  police  for  pro- 
tection, and  two  men  were  sent  to  guard  her  house. 
She  died  in  1680,  and  left  all  her  property  to  the 
Lille  hospital  of  which  she  had  been  governess. 

She  believed  that  she  had  visions  and  ecstatic 
trances,  in  which  God  commanded  her  to  restore 
the  true  evangelical  church  which  was  extinct 
She  allowed  no  Liturgy,  worship  being  properly 
IntemaL    Her  doctrines  were  highly  mystical,  and 


she  required  an  impossible  degree  of  perfeotiM 
from  her  disciples.  She  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily eloquent,  and  was  at  least  equally 
diligent,  for  she  wrote  twenty-two  large  volumes, 
most  of  which  were  printed  at  a  private  press  she 
carried  about  with  her  for  that  purpose.  After 
her  death,  Poiret,  a  mystical,  Protestant  divine, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  wrote 
her  life,  and  reduced  her  doctrines  into  a  regular 
system.  She  made  numerous  proselytes,  among 
whom  were  many  men  of  ability. 

Though  wealthy,  she  was  by  no  means  benevo- 
lent, or  even  commonly  charitable;  and  she  is  said 
to  have  exercised  over  her  family  and  servants, 
"a  government  as  cruel  as  that  of  the  Sicilian 
courts"  and  to  have  justified  herself,  by  maintain- 
ing that  anger  was  the  love  of  jwftice  and  true 
virtue,  and  alleging  the  severities  used  by  the 
prophets  and  aposties. 

BOVETTE  DE  BLEMUR,  JACQUELINE, 

EvBKACxn  early  a  religious  life,  and  died  at 
Chatillon,  in  1696,  aged  seventy-eight  She  wrote 
several  theological  works. 

BOVEY,   CATHARINE, 

BfAJtBisi),  at  fifteen,  William  Bovey,  an  English 
gentieman  of  opulence  and  respectability  in  Glou- 
cestershire. To  great  beauty,  she  added  tiie  highest 
degree  of  benevolence,  and  all  the  gentie  virtues 
of  private  life ;  so  that  she  is  deservedly  extolled 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  dedication  of  the  two 
volumes  of  his  **  Ladies'  Library."  She  was  left 
a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  died  at 
Haxley,  in  1728,  aged  fifty-seven.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Riches. 

BRACHMAN,   LOUISE, 

BoEH  in  1778,  at  Rochlitz.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Schiller  and  Novalis,  and  contributed,  in 
1799,  over  the  signature  of  Louise,  a  number  of 
poems  to  the  Musen-Almenach  (Calendar  of  the 
Muses),  a  periodical  edited  by  those  two  authors. 
She  was  of  a  very  uneven  temperament,  and  sub- 
ject to  long-continued  fits  of  melancholy.  Disap- 
pointed in  two  different  affairs  of  the  heart,  and 
afterwards  in  some  other  expectations  of  minor 
importance,  she  committed  suicide,  in  1822,  while 
on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Italy,  by  drowning 
herself  in  the  river  Saale.  She  has  written, 
"Poems,"  published  in  Dessau  and  Leipsig,  1800; 
"Blossoms  of  Romance,"  Vienna,  1816;  "The 
Ordeal,"  "Novelettes,"  "Scenes  from  Reality," 
and  "  Errors." 

BRADSTREET,   ANNE, 

Dauohtbr  of  Thomas  Dudley,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1634  to  1660,  and  wife  of  Simon 
Bradstreet,  is  entitied  to  remembrance  as  the 
author  of  the  first  volume  of  poetry  published  in 
America.  Her  work  was  dedicated  to  her  father, 
and  published  in  1642.  The  title  is,  "Several 
Poems,  compiled  with  great  variety  of  wit  and 
learning,  ftdl  of  delight;  wherein  especially  is 
contained  a  complete  discourse  and  description  of 
the  four  elements,  constitutions,  ages  of  man, 
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80IIB  of  the  year,  together  with  an  exact  epitome 
of  the  three  first  monarchies,  viz :  the  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Commonwealth,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  last  king,  with 
divers  other  pleasant  and  serious  poems.  By  a 
Gentlewoman  of  New  England."  She  received 
for  her  poetical  talents  th«  title  of  the  Tenth  MtuCy 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  were 
her  friends,  and  the  admirers  of  her  genius.  When 
we  examine  the  poetry  of  that  period,  and  see  the 
miserable  attempts  at  rhyme,  made  by  the  male 
writers,  we  must  believe  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  **  as 
learned  as  her  coac(jutors,  and  vastly  more  poeti- 
cal." The  preface  to  the  third  edition,  printed 
in  1668,  thus  sketches  her  character^  **  It  is  the 
work  of  a  woman  honoured  and  esteemed  where 
she  lives  for  Ker  gpracious  demeanour,  her  eminent 
parts,  her  pious  conversation,  her  courteous  dis- 
position, her  exact  diligence  in  her  place,  and  dis- 
creet management  of  her  family  occasions ;  and 
more  so,  these  poems  are  the  fruits  of  a  few  hours 
curtailed  from  her  sleep,  and  other  refreshments." 
When  Mrs.  Bradstreet  wrote  her  poems,  she 
could  have  had  no  models,  save  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Milton  had  not  become  known  as  a 
writer  when  her  work  was  published,  and  Shak- 
speare  was  not  read  by  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land. On  the  whole,  we  think  Anne  Bradstreet 
fairly  entitled  to  the  place  assigned  her  by  one  of 
her  biographers,  "at  the  head  of  the  American 
poets  of  that  time."  She  died  in  1672,  aged 
sixty.  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  mother  of  eight  child- 
ren, whom  she  trained  with  great  discretion. 

SZTRACTS   FBOX   **  LINES,"   ADDRESSED  TO   HBR 

HUSBAND. 

If  ever  two  were  one,  then  surely  we ; 
If  ever  man  were  loved  bj  wife,  then  thee; 
if  ever  wife  were  happy  in  a  man, 
Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  if  ye  can. 

Pbobos,  make  haste— the  day  *s  too  long— begone ! 
The  silent  night 's  the  fittest  time  for  moan. 
But  stay,  this  once— unto  my  suit  give  ear— 
And  tell  my  grieft  in  either  hemisphere : 
If  in  thy  swifl  career  thou  canst  make  stay, 
I  crave  this  boon,  this  errand  by  the  way : 
Commend  me  to  the  man,  more  loved  than  life  : 
Show  him  the  sorrows  of  his  widowed  wife; 
And  if  he  love,  how  can  he  there  abide  7 
My  interest  *s  more  than  all  the  world  beside. .  . . 
Tell  him  the  countless  steps  that  thou  dost  trace 
That  once  a  day  thy  spouse  thou  mayst  embrace. 
And  when  thou  canst  not  meet  by  loving  mouth. 
Thy  rays  afkr  salute  her  from  the  south ; 
But  for  one  month,  I  see  no  day,  poor  soul! 
Like  those  far  situate  beneath  the  pole. 
Which  day  by  day  long  wait  for  thy  arise— 

0  how  they  joy  when  thou  dost  light  the  skies ! 
Tell  him  I  would  say  more,  but  can  not  well ; 
Oppressed  minds  abruptest  tales  do  tell. 

Now  part  with  double  speed,  mark  what  I  say. 
By  all  our  loves  conjure  him  not  to  stay  I 

•  «  «^  i»  *  •  «^ 

How  soon,  my  dear,  death  may  my  steps  attend. 
How  soon  H  may  be  thy  lot  to  lose  thy  fViend, 
We  both  are  ignorant ;  yet  love  bids  me 
These  farewell  lines  to  recommend  to  thee, 
That  when  that  knot 's  untied  that  made  us  one, 

1  may  seem  thine,  who  in  effect  am  none. 
And  if  I  see  not  half  my  days  that's  due, 

What  Nature  would,  God  grant  to  yours  and  you  ; 
The  many  fliulta  that  well  you  know  I  have 
Let  be  interred  in  my  oblivious  grave; 
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If  any  worth  or  virtue  is  in  roe. 
Let  that  live  fl««hiy  in  thy  memory; 
And  when  thou  feerst  no  grief,  as  1  no  harms. 
Yet  love  thy  dead,  who  long  lay  in  thine  arms: 
And  when  thy  loss  shall  be  repaid,  with  gains. 
Look  to  my  little  babes,  my  dear  remains. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   '*  CONTBlfPLATIONS. 

Then  higher  on  the  glistering  sun  I  gaz*d, 
Whose  beams  were  shaded  by  the  leavie  tree. 
The  more  i  looked,  the  more  I  grew  amaz'd. 
And  softly  said,  what  glory 's  like  to  thee  t 
Soul  of  this  world,  this  Universe's  eye. 
No  wonder,  some  made  thee  a  deity; 
Had  I  not  better  known,  (alas)  the  same  had  I. 

Thou  as  a  bridegroom  fh>m  thy  chamber  rusbest. 

And  as  a  strong  man,  joyes  to  run  a  race. 

The  morn  doth  usher  thee,  with  smiles  and  blushes. 

The  earth  reflects  her  glances  in  thy  fkce. 

Birds,  insects,  animals  with  vegetlve. 

Thy  heart  from  death  and  dulness  doth  revive : 

And  in  the  darksome  womb  of  fruitful  nature  dive. 

Thy  swifl  annual,  and  diurnal  course. 

Thy  daily  straight,  and  yearly  oblique  path. 

Thy  pleasing  fervour,  and  thy  scorching  force. 

All  mortals  here  the  feeling  knowledge  hath. 

Thy  presence  makes  it  day.  thy  absence  night, 

Quaternal  seasons  caused  by  thy  might: 

Hail  creature,  full  of  sweetness,  beauty  and  delight. 

Art  thou  so  full  of  glory,  that  no  eye 

Hath  strength,  thy  shining  rayes  once  to  behold  ? 

And  is  thy  splendid  throne  erect  so  high? 

As  to  approach  it,  can  no  earthly  mould. 

How  full  of  glory  then  must  thy  Creator  be. 

Who  gave  this  bright  light  lustre  unto  thee! 

Admir*d,  ador*d  for  ever,  be  that  Majesty. 

Silent  alone,  where  none  or  saw,  or  heard. 

In  pathless  paths  I  lead  my  wandering  feet, 

My  humble  eyes  to  lofty  skyes  I  rear'd 

To  sing  some  song,  my  mazed  Muse  thought  mett. 

My  great  Creator  I  would  magnifie. 

That  nature  had,  thus  decked  liberally: 

But  Ah,  and  Ah,  again,  my  imbecility  I 

I  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing, 

Tlie  black  clad  cricket,  bear  a  second  part. 

They  kept  one  tune  and  plaid  on  the  same  string. 

Seeming  to  glory  in  their  little  art. 

Shall  creatures  abject,  thus  their  voices  raise? 

And  in  their  kind  resound  their  Maker's  praise : 

Whilst  I  as  mute,  can  warble  forth  no  higher  layct. 

When  present  times  look  back  to  ages  past, 

And  men  in  being  fkncy  those  are  dead. 

It  makes  things  gone  perpetually  to  last. 

And  calls  back  months  and  years  that  long  since  fled. 

It  makes  a  man  mnre  aged  in  conceit. 

Than  was  Methuselah,  or  's  grand-sire  great : 

While  of  their  persons  and  their  acts  his  mind  doth  treat. 

•  •••♦•• 

When  I  behold  the  heavens  as  in  their  prime. 
And  then  the  earth  (though  old)  still  clad  in  green, 
The  stones  and  trees,  insensible  of  time. 
Nor  age  nor  wrinkle  on  their  front  are  seen ; 
If  winter  come,  and  greenness  then  do  Aide, 
A  Spring  returns,  and  they  more  youthful  made ; 
But  man  grows  old,  lies  down,  remains  where  once  he 's  laid. 

By  birth  more  noble  than  those  creatures  all. 

Yet  seems  by  nature  and  by  custome  cursed. 

No  sooner  born,  but  grief  and  rare  make  fall 

That  state  obliterate  be  had  at  first. 

Nor  youth,  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom  spring  again. 

Nor  habitations  long  their  names  retain. 

But  in  oblivion  to  the  final  day  remain. 

Shall  I  then  praise  the  beaveni,  the  trees,  the  earth. 
Because  their  beauty  and  their  strength  last  longer  7 
Shall  I  wish  their,  or  never  to  had  birth. 
Because  they  're  bigger,  and  their  bodyet  stronger  ? 
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Nay.  Uiejr  aliall  darken,  perifb,  fode  and  dye. 

And  when  unmade,  soever  •hall  ihey  lye. 

Bat  man  wu  made  for  endieia  immortality. 

/ 

**ii*eot"  on  thi  diath  or  a  qbakochild  who 

PIED  IN   1665. 

Farewell,  dear  child,  my  heart 's  too  much  content. 

Farewell,  tweet  babe,  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Farewell,  (kit  flower,  that  for  a  space  was  lent. 

Then  ta*en  away  into  eternity. 
Blest  babe,  why  should  1  once  bewail  thy  Ate. 
Or  sigh,  the  days  so  soon  were  terminate, 
Sith  thou  art  settled  in  an  everlastiof  state? 

By  nature,  trees  do  rot  when  they  are  grown. 

And  plums  and  apples  thoroughly  ripe  do  fell. 
And  corn  and  grass  are  in  their  season  mown. 

And  time  brings  down  what  is  both  strong  and  tall. 
But  plants  new  set.  to  be  eradicate. 
And  buds  new  blown,  to  have  so  short  a  date, 
la  by  His  band  alone,  that  nature  guides,  and  fate. 

BRAMBATI,   EMILIA, 

Of  Bergamo,  was  the  wife  of  Esechicllo  Soizo, 
distinguished  for  her  poetic  talent,  and  for  her 
eloquence.  She  became  the  pleader  for  the  life 
of  her  brother,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Tribu- 
nal of  Venice,  and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all 
the  bystanders.     Some  of  her  poems  remain. 

BRAMBATI,   ISOTTA, 

Or  Bergamo,  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
understood  all  the  polite  languages  of  Europe. 
She  wrote  poetry  with  great  elegance ;  and  is  said 
to  have  managed  several  law-suits,  pleading  them 
herself,  in  the  Senate  of  Milan,  with  consummate 
ability,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  without 
being  thought  ridiculous.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Girolamo  Grumelli.  She  died  in  1586.  Some  of 
her  letters  and  poems  were  published  by  Comir 
Ventura,  in  Bergamo,  in  1587. 

BRATTON,   MARTHA, 

A  NATIVE  of  Rowan  county,  N.  Carolina,  mar- 
ried William  Bratton,  of  South  Carolina,  and,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  a  colonel  in  the  American 
army.  While  her  husband  was  engaged  with  his 
troops  away  from  home,  Mrs.  Br^itton  was  often 
left  to  defend  herself  and  the  stores  entrusted  to 
her  charge.  At  one  time,  she  blew  up  the  ammu- 
nition left  under  her  care,  when  she  saw  that 
otherwise  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, and  boldly  avowed  the  deed,  that  no  one  else 
might  suffer  for  her  act.  When  threatened  with 
instant  death  by  a  British  soldier,  if  she  persisted 
in  refusing  to  give  information  concerning  her  hus- 
band's retreat,  she  continued  firm  in  her  resolu- 
tion. Being  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  an 
ofScer,  she  repaid  the  obligation  by  saving  him 
from  death,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  American 
party,  and  by  entertaining  him  at  her  house  till 
he  was  exchanged.     She  died  in  18X6. 

BREESE,   MARY, 

A  singular  character,  was  born  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1721.  She  regularly  took 
out  a  shooting  license,  kept  hounds,  and  was  a 
sure  shot.  She  died  in  1799.  By  her  desii'e,  her 
dogs  and  faTourite  mare  were  killed  at  her  death 
and  buried  in  the  grave  with  her. 


BREGY,  CHARLOTTE  SAUMAISE  DE 
CHAZAN,  COxMTESSE   DE, 

NiBCB  of  the  learned  Saumaise  (Salmasius),  was 
one  of  the  ladies  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria. She  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
wit,  both  of  which  she  preserved  to  an  advanced 
age;  she  died  at  Paris,  April  18th,  1693,  aged 
seventy-four.  She  wrote  a  collection  of  letters 
and  verses  in  1688,  in  which  we  meet  with  many 
ingenious  thoughts;  her  poems  turn  almost  en- 
tirely on  metaphysical  love,  which  employed  her 
mind  more  than  her  heart.  But  there  are  several 
pieces  on  other  subjects.  In  one  of  them,  she 
gives  the  following  portrait  of  herself:  "I  am 
fond  of  praise ;  and  therefore  return  it  with  inte- 
rest to  those  ftrom  whom  I  receive  it.  I  have  a 
proud  and  scornful  heart ;  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  being  gentle  and  civil.  I  never  op- 
pose the  opinions  of  any ;  but  I  must  own  that  I 
never  adopt  them  to  the  prejudice  of  my  own.  I 
may  say  with  truth  that  I  am  naturally  modest 
and  discreet,  and  that  pride  always  takes  care  to 
preserve  these  qualities  in  me.  I  am  indolent ;  I 
never  seek  pleasure  and  diversions,  but  when  my 
friends  take  more  pains  than  I  do  to  procure  them 
for  me,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  appear  very  gay 
at  them,  though  I  am  not  so  in  fact.  I  am  not 
much  given  to  intrigue ;  but  if  I  were  involved  in 
one,  I  think  I  should  certainly  conduct  myself  off 
with  prudence  and  discretion.  I  am  constant, 
even  to  obstinacy,  and  secret  to  excess.  In  ordei 
to  form  a  friendship  with  me,  aU  advances  must 
be  made  by  the  other  party ;  but  I  amply  compen- 
sate this  trouble  in  the  end ;  for  I  serve  my  friends 
with  all  the  warmth  usually  employed  in  selfish 
interests.  I  praise  and  defend  them,  without  once 
consenting  to  what  I  may  bear  against  them.  I 
have  not  virtue  enough  to  be  free  from  all  desirt 
of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  honours ;  but  I  have 
too  much  for  pursuing  any  of  the  ways  that  com- 
monly lead  to  them.  I  act  in  the  world  conform- 
ably to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  too  little  accord- 
ing to  what  it  is."  Her  personal  appearance  she 
also  describes  as  attractive  ;  which  all  contempo- 
rary writers  confirm,  and  therefore  she  might 
mention  it  without  vanity.  She  corresponded  with 
Henrietta,  queen  of  England;  with  Christina  of 
Sweden ;  and  with  most  of  the  illustrious  charac- 
ters of  Europe. 

BRENTANO,    SOPHIA, 

(Her  maiden  name  was  Schubart,)  was  bom  in 
the  year  1770,  at  Altenburg.  She  married,  when 
quite  a  young  girl,  F.  E.  K.  Thereau,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Jena ;  in  1804,  she  was  divorced 
from  him,  and  married,  in  1805,  the  author  Clem. 
Brentano,  with  whom  she  lived  in  Frankford,  and 
afterwards  in  Heidelberg,  where  she  died  in  1806. 
As  a  poetess,  she  evinced  a  lively  and  highly  cul- 
tivated imagination,  great  harmony  in  versifica- 
tion, combined  with  a  high  polish  in  her  composi- 
tions. She  published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  at 
Berlin,  1800,  "Amanda  and  Edward,"  at  Frank- 
fort, 1803,  Spanish  and  Italian  novellettes,  in 
I  1804,  and  variotis  other  minor  tales. 
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BBINTILLIERS,  MARIE  HAKOCil- 
BITE,  MARCHIONESS  DE, 
Was  ft  womm  whose  singular  atrocity  girai  her 
m  species  of  infamous  cUim  to  notice  in  this  col- 
lection. She  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1661,  being  the 
daughter  of  D'Aubrai,  Ueutenant-olTJl,  of  Paris, 
who  married  her  to  N.  Oobelin,  marquis  of  Brin- 
Tflllers.  AlthoDgh  possessed  of  attraetions  to  oa|>- 
tiTate  iDTera,  the  was  for  some  time  much  attached 


to  her  husband,  bat  at  length  became  madly  in 
lore  with  a  Oaaoon  officer,  named  Goden  St.  Croii. 
This  joung  man  had  been  introduced  to  her  bj  the 
marquis  himself,  who  was  a4jiitant  of  the  re^- 
ment  of  Normandj.  Her  fkther,  being  informed 
of  the  affair,  imprigoned  the  offioer,  who  was  a 
mere  adrenturer,  in  the  BaetUe,  where  he  was  de- 
tained a  year.  This  pnnlahment  of  her  loTsr 
made  the  marchioness,  apparenUj,  more  oirciun- 
•peot;  but  she  nourished  in  her  heart  the  most 
implaeable  hatred  towards  her  father,  and  her 
whole  hmilj. 

While  BL  Croix  was  in  the  Bastile,  he  learned, 
tnta  an  Italian  named  Eiili,  the  art  of  oompoiing 
the  most  snbUe  and  mortal  poisons ;  and  the  r«- 
■olt,  on  bis  release,  was  the  destrnetion,  bj  this 
means,  in  eonenrrence  with  the  marohionesa,  of 
her  btther,  siiter,  and  two  brothers,  bU  of  whom 
were  poisoned  in  the  sane  year,  1S70.  During 
the  whole  time,  the  marehioneu  was  vititing  the 
hospitals,  outward!;  u  a  devotee,  but,  as  was  af- 
terward* strongly  «nspeeted,  really  in  order  to  try 
on  the  priionere  the  ^ect  of  the  poisons  produced 
by  her  paramour. 

The  diseoTorj  of  these  monsbvns  orimicals 
happened  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Bt. 
Croix,  while  at  work  distilling  poison,  accidentally 
dropped  the  glass  mask  which  he  wore  to  prevent 
Inhaling  the  noxions  Tapour ;  the  conseqnence  was  < 
his  instantaneous  death.  As  no  one  appeared  to 
oUnt  bis  effects,  they  fiill  into  the  hands  of  goren- 
ment,  and  the  marahioness  ImpmdenUy  laid  claim 
to  a  casket.  She  seemed  so  Tery  anxious  to  obtain 
it,  that  the  authorities  ordered  it  to  be  opened, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  packets  of 
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poison,  with  ticketed  desoriptions  of  the  effect! 
these  would  produce. 

When  this  wicked  woman  was  informed  of  the 
opening  of  the  casket,  she  fled  to  England ;  fhmi 
thence  she  went  to  IJ^e,  where  she  was  arrested 
and  brought  back  to  Paris.  She  wa«  tried  for  the 
murder  of  her  father,  sister,  and  brothers,  con- 
ricted,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  and  then 
burned.  In  this  dreadful  condition  she  erineed 
remarkable  courage,  or  rather  insensibility.  When 
she  entered  the  chamber  where  she  was  to  be  put 
to  the  question  by  the  torture  of  swallowing  water, 
she  obeerred  three  buckets-hll  proTided,  and  ex- 
oloimed — "It  is  surety  intended  to  drown  me; 
(hr  it  if  abeord  to  suppose  one  of  my  siie  can 
swallow  all  that." 

She  listened  to  her  lenlanee  withont  exhibiting 
either  weakness  or  alarm,  and  showed  no  other 
emotion  on  her  way  to  execution,  than  to  request 
that  shs  might  be  so  placed  u  to  eee  the  officer 
who  had  apprehended  her.  She  ascended  the 
ladder,  unaided  and  barefoot,  and  stood  boldly  np 
on  the  scaffold.  What  adds  to  the  atrocity  of  this 
wretched  woman's  character,  she  was  prored  to 
have  had  connections  with  sereral  persons  suspected 
of  the  same  crimes,  and  to  have  prorided  pois^ma 
for  the  use  of  others.  Many  persons  of  rank  and 
power  died  suddenly  about  this  period;  and  the 
inTestigation  appeared  likely  to  nnTeil  so  much 
guilt  in  high  places,  that  it  wis  tmm  policy, 
though  most  m^ustly  and  disgracefully,  aban- 
doned. 

The  marchioneis  of  Brinvilliere  seems  to  hare 
been  by  nature  inclined  to  wickedness.  She  ao> 
knowledged  in  her  last  confesrion,  that  at  the  age 
of  seven  she  set  fire  to  a  house,  urged  by  an  inex- 
plicable desire  to  commit  a  crime.  Tet  ehe  made 
prelanaion  to  religion,  went  regularly  to  oonfee- 
sion,  and  when  arrested  at  Leige,  a  sort  of  general 
form  was  found  in  her  possession,  which  snffi- 
oiently  alluded  to  her  criminality  to  form  a  strong 
presumption  against  her.  She  probably  had  mora 
respect  for  the  ceremonies  of  her  faith  than  tat 
the  law  of  Qod. 

BROOKE,  FRANCES, 
Waosi  maiden  name  was  Moore,  was  the  dau^> 
ter  of  an  English  clergyman,  and  the  wifb  of  thft 
Bev.  John  Brooke,  rector  of  Colny  in  Norfolk,  rf 
St.  Angustine  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  chaplain 
to  the  ganiion  of  Qnebeo.  She  was  as  remarkable 
for  her  genUeneas  and  suarity  of  manners  as  fw 
her  literary  talents.  Her  husband  died  on  the 
21«t  of  January,  1 789,  and  she  herself  expired  m 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  at  Sleaford,  En^and, 
where  she  had  retired  to  the  house  of  her  son, 
who  had  a  rectorship  in  that  conntry.  Her  first 
literary  performance  waa  "  The  Old  Maid,"  a  pe- 
riodical work,  began  in  November,  1766,  and  cim- 
tinned  every  Saturday  until  about  the  end  of  Jnlyi 
1766.  Inlhesameyear  she  published  xVirf^nio," 
a  tragedy,  with  odes,  pastorsls,  and  translations. 
In  the  prefkee  to  this  publication  efae  aaaigns  as  a 
reason  for  its  appearance,  "thatshe  waspreduded 
from  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the  tragedy  bran|^t 
upon  the  stage,  by  there  having  been  two  so  latelj 
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on  the  same  saltiect."  Prefixed  to  tfaie  pnbtioation 
were  proposels  for  printing  bj  subeeription  a 
poetical  translation,  with  notes,  of  '*n  Pastor 
Fielo,"  a  work  which  was  probably  neyer  com- 
pleted. 

In  1768,  she  published  a  novel  called  '*The 
History  of  Lady  Julia  Manderille/*  concerning 
the  plan  of  which  there  were  Tsrions  opinions, 
though  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  of  the 
execution.  It  was  read  with  much  avidity  and 
approbation.  In  the  same  year  she  published 
*<  Letters  from  Juliet,  Lady  Catesby,  to  her  Friend 
Lady  Henrietta  Campley,  translated  Arom  the 
French."  8he  soon  afterwards  went  to  Canada 
with  her  husband,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  garri- 
son at  Quebec;  and  there  saw  those  romantic 
scenes,  so  admirably  painted  in  her  next  work, 
entitied  **  Emily  Montague,"  a  novel  in  four  vo- 
lumes, written  in  1769.  The  next  year  she  pub- 
lished **  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  St  Folaix," 
in  four  volumes.  On  her  return  to  England,  acci- 
dent brought  her  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Tates,  and 
an  intimacy  was  formed  that  lasted  as  long  as  that 
lady  lived ;  and  when  she  died,  Mrs.  Brooke  pub- 
lished an  eulogy  to  her  memory  in  the  "  GenUe- 
man's  Magazine."  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mrs. 
Brooke  had,  with  Mrs.  Yates,  some  share  in  the 
opera-house.  She  certainly  had  some  share  of  the 
libellous  abuse  which  the  management  of  that 
theatre  at  that  time  produced.  Her  first  play, 
Virginia,  was  refused  by  <}anick.  After  several 
years  she  tried  her  fortune  once  more  at  the 
theatre ;  but  the  tragedy  she  wrote  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  please  Mr.  Qarrick,  whose  rejec- 
tion of  it  excited  the  authoress's  resentment  so 
much  that  she  took  a  severe  revenge  on  him,  in  a 
novel  published  in  1777,  in  two  volumes,  called 
«« The  Excursion."  This  invective  she  afterwards 
regretted  and  retracted.  In  1771,  she  translated 
<<  Elements  of  the  History  of  England,  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  George  II., 
from  the  abb^  Millet,"  in  four  volumes.  In  1781, 
she  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  The  Siege  of  Sinope," 
which  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  but  added 
Uttie  to  her  reputation;  it  wanted  energy  and 
originality.  Her  next  and  most  popular  piece  was 
«  Rosina,"  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1782.  Few 
7>ieces  have  been  equally  successful.  The  simpli- 
city of  the  story,  the  elegance  of  the  language, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  music,  caused  it  to  be 
admired  for  a  long  time.  Her  last  work  was 
*<  Marian,"  acted  in  1788,  at  Covent  Garden, 
with  some  success,  but  very  much  inferior  to 
Rosina. 

BROOKS,   MARIA, 

KifowH  as  a  poetess  under  the  name  (given  to 
her  by  Mr.  Southey)  of  Maria  del  Occidente,  was 
descended  from  a  Welsh  family,  settied  at  Medford, 
in  Massachusetts.  Her  maiden  name  was  Gowen. 
She  was  bom  about  1796,  and  early  displayed  un- 
common powers  of  mind.  She  had  rather  favour- 
able opportunities  of  education,  yet  her  own  genius 
waa  her  best  teacher.  When  quite  young,  Maria 
Oowen  married  Mr.  Brooks,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
A  few  years  after  their  marriage  he  lost  the  greater 


part  of  his  property,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  resorted  to 
poetry  for  occupation  and  amusement.  In  1820, 
she  published  **  Judith,  Esther,  and  other  Poems," 
which  show  considerable  genius.  Mr.  Brooks 
dying  in  1828,  his  widow  went  to  reside  with  her 
relations  in  Cuba,  where  she  wrote  her  principal 
work,  "  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,"  which 
was  published  by  her  at  London,  during  a  visit 
that  she  made  to  England,  in  1888.  Part  of  the 
time  that  she  spent  in  England  was  passed  by  her 
at  the  residence  of  Robert  Southey,  at  Keswick, 
who  appreciated  her  genius  very  highly.  In  1884 
Mrs.  Brooks  returned  to  the  United  States.  In 
1848,  she  wrote  for  private  circulation,  "  Idomea, 
or  the  Vale  of  the  Tumari,"  being  simply  her  own 
history  under  a  different  name.  In  the  same  year 
Mrs.  Brooks  returned  to  Cuba,  to  take  charge  of 
the  estates  left  her  by  her  undo.  She  died  at 
Matansas,  in  November,  1846. 

The  plot  of  **  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven," 
was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  To- 
bit,  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  may  be  fully  under- 
stood by  reading  tiiat  curious  story.  Sara,  the 
heroine  in  Tobit,  is  married  to  seven  husbands, 
successively,  who  all  die  on  entering  the  bridal 
chamber,  each  one  "  being  killed  by  Asmodeus, 
an  evU  spirit."  At  last  Tobias,  son  of  Tobit,  is 
taken  under  the  care  of  "  Raphael  that  was  an 
angel,"  and  instructed  how  to  overcome  the  evil 
spirit  Tobias  marries  Sara,  and  drives  off  As- 
modeus by  means  of  *<  a  smoke"  made  of  the  liver 
and  heart  of  a  fish, — "  The  which  smell  when  the 
evil  spirit  hod  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him." 

Mrs.  Brooks  has,  however,  displayed  much  ar- 
tistic skill,  as  well  as  poetical  talent,  cultivated 
taste,  and  literary  research,  in  managing  these 
materials  of  her  poem.  "  The  Bride  of  Seven" 
has  many  beautiful  passages ;  the  descriptions  are 
gorgeous  and  ^^lowing ;  there  is  thrilling  incident 
and  burning  passion ;  but  it  lacks  nature,  simpli- 
city, and  true  feeling.  It  excites  the  fancy,  leaving 
the  heart  unmoved,  comparatively ;  therefore  the 
poem  is  deficient  in  that  kind  of  interest  which 
insures  popularity :  though  praised  by  critics,  it 
will  never  be  read  by  the  people.  The  minor 
poems  of  Mrs.  Brooks  are  finished  with  much  care ; 
some  of  these  evince  the  deep  affections  of  wo- 
man's heart  with  great  pathos  and  beauty.  The 
*'  Ode  to  the  Departed"  is  one  of  the  last  of  her 
poems. 

ODl    TO    THE    DBPABTBI). 

«*  Con  VitUu  del  Cieio." 

Tbb  dearth  it  sore :  the  onoye  leaf  ia  curled. 
There  *8  duet  upon  the  marble  o'er  thy  tomb. 
My  Edfar.  fkir  and  dear; 
Tbottgb  the  fifth  sorrowinf  year 
Bath  paet,  aiiice  flrat  1  knew  thine  early  doom, 
I  aee  thee  etill,  though  death  thy  being  hence  hath  hurled. 

I  could  not  bear  my  lot,  now  thou  art  gone^ 
With  heart  o'er*eoftened  by  the  many  tean 
Remorse  and  grief  have  drawn  — > 
Save  that  a  gleam,  a  dawn, 
(Haply,  of  that  which  lights  thee  now.)  appears, 
To  unveil  a  fbw  fhir  scenes  of  Ulb'a  next  coming  mom. 
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What— where  is  heaven  ?  (earth's  sweetest  lips  exclaim ;) 
In  all  the  holiest  seers  have  writ  or  said, 
Blurred  are  the  pictures  jriven: 
We  know  not  what  is  heaven, 
Bave  by  those  views,  mysteriously  spread. 
When  the  soul  loolcs  afar  by  light  of  her  own  flame. 

Yet  all  our  spirits,  while  on  earth  so  fhint. 
By  glimpses  dim,  discern,  conceive,  or  know. 
The  Eternal  Power  can  mould 
Real  as  fruits  or  gold  — 
Bid  the  celestial,  roseate  matter  glow. 
And  forms  more  perfect  smile  than  artists  carve  or  paint. 

To  realize  eVery  creed,  conceived 
In  mortal  brain,  by  love  and  beauty  charmed. 
Even  like  the  ivory  maid 
Who,  as  Pygmalion  prayed. 
Oped  her  white  arms,  to  life  and  feeling  warmed. 
Would  lightly  task  the  power  of  life's  great  Chief  believed. 

If  Grecian  Phidias,  in  stone  like  this. 
Thy  tomb,  could  do  so  much,  what  can  not  he 
Who  from  the  cold,  coarse  clod. 
By  reckless  labourer  trod. 
Can  call  such  lints  as  meeting  seraphs  see,  [kiM? 

And  give  them  breath  and  warmth  like  true  love's  soulfelt 

Wild  fears  of  dark  annihilation,  go  I 
Be  warm,  yc  veins,  now  blackening  with  despair! 
Vears  o'er  thee  have  revolved. 
My  first-born  —  thou  'rt  dissolved  — 
All  —  evftry  tint  — save  a  few  ringlets  fair— 
Still,  if  thou  didst  not  live,  how  could  I  love  thee  so? 

Quick  as  the  warmth  which  darts  iVom  breast  to  breast, 
W^hen  lovers,  fVom  afkr,  each  other  see, 
Flaply,  thy  spirit  went, 
Where  mine  would  fkin  be  sent* 
To  take  a  heavenly  form,  designed  to  be 
Meet  dwelling  for  the  soul  thine  azure  eye  eiprest. 

Thy  deep-blue  eye !  say.  can  heaven's  bliss  exceed 
The  Joy  of  some  brief  moments  tasted  here  7 
Ah!  could  I  taste  again  — 
Is  there  a  mode  of  pain 
Which,  for  such  guerdon,  could  be  deemed  severe  T 
Be  ours  the  forms  of  heaven,  and  let  me  bend  and  blood  ! 

If  one  be  lost,  another  servos  as  well; 
Another  mantle,  or  another  fkir. 
As  well  may  be  his  own 
If  one  dies  his  —  alone 
He  sighs  not  long;  — enter  his  home,  and  there. 
When  past  one  little  year,  another  fair  will  dwell. 

Or  see  yon  smiling  Creole  —  her  black  hair 
Braided  and  glittering,  with  one  lover's  gold  : 
Ere  the  quirk  flower  has  grown 
O'er  where  he  sleeps  alone. 
Already  to  some  other  lover  sold, 
Or  given,  what  both  call  love«  and  he 's  content  to  share. 

Better  for  those  who  love  this  world,  to  be 
Even  as  such:  a  pure,  pure  flame,  intense, 
Edgar,  as  thine,  consumes 
The  cheek  its  light  illumes; 
And  he  whose  heart  enshrines  such  flame,  must  hence, 
And  Join  with  it,  betimes,  its  own  eternity. 

For  masculine  or  feminine  gave  naught 
Of  Aiel  to  the  hallowed  fire,  that  burned 
And  urged  thee  on,  of  life. 
Reckless,  amid  the  strife 
For  worldly  wealth,  that  better  had  been  spuriiol  : 
Thy  happiness  and  love,  alas !  were  all  [  sought. 

Bow  could  I  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  of  Fate, 
Were  it  but  mine  to  decorate  some  hall  — 
Here,  where  the  soil  I  tread 
Colours  my  feet  with  red  — 
Far  down  these  islps,  to  hear  your  voices  call. 
Then  haste  te  hear  and  tell  what  bapp'd  while  separate ! 


Beautiful  isles!  beneath  the  sunset  skies 
Tall  silver-shafled  palm  trees  rise  between 
Full  orange  trees  that  shade 
The  living  colonnade; 
Alas!  how  sad,  how  sickening  is  the  scene 
That  were  ye  at  my  side  would  be  a  paradise ! 

E'en  one  of  those  cool  caves  which,  light  and  dry, 
In  many  a  leafy  hill-side,  near  this  spot. 
Seem  as  by  Nature  made 
For  shelter  and  for  shade 
To  sucli  as  bear  a  homeless  wanderer's  lot. 
Were  home  enough  for  me,  could  those  I  mourn  be  nieh. 

Palace  or  cave  (where  'neath  the  blossom  and  lime 
Winter  lies  hid  with  wreaths)  alike  may  be, 
If  love  and  taste  unite, 
A  dwelling  for  delight. 
And  kings  might  leave  their  silken  courts,  to  see 
O'er  such  wild,  garnislied  grot,  the  grandiflora  climb. 

Thus,  thus,  doth  quick-eyed  Fancy  fondly  wait 
The  pauses  of  my  deep  remorse  between ; 
Bofore  my  anxious  eyes 
*Tis  thus  her  pictures  rise; 
They  show  what  is  not,  yet  what  miftht  have  been; 
Angels,  why  came  I  not  7  —  why  have  I  come  too  late  7 

The  cooling  beverage— strengthening  draught— as  craved 
Tlie  needs  of  both,  could  but  these  handa  have  given  ; 
Could  I  have  watched  the  glow  — 
The  pulse,  too  quick,  or  slow  — 
My  earnest,  fbnd.  reiterate  prayers  to  Heaven, 
Some  angel  might  have  come,  besought,  roturtied.  and 
saved. 

To  stay  was  imbecility  —  nay,  more  — 
T  was  crime— how  yearned  my  panting  heart  to  see. 
When,  by  mere  words  delayed, 
'Gainst  the  strong  wiiih,  I  stayed, 
(Trifling  with  that  which  inly  spoke  to  roe.) 
And  longed,  and  hoped,  and  feared,  till  all  1  feared  w.is 
o'er! 

Mild,  pitying  George,  when  maple-leaves  were  red 
O'er  Ladaiianna*  in  his  much-loved  north. 
Breathed  here  his  last  farewell  — 
And  wlien  the  tears  that  fell 
From  April,  called  Mohecan'sf  violets  forth, 
Edgar,  as  following  his,  thy  fViendly  spirit  fltMl. 

Now,  side  by  side,  *neath  cross  and  tablet  white 
Is  laid,  sweet  brothers,  all  of  you  that  'a  left ; 
Yet,  all  the  tropic  dew 
Can  damp,  would  seem  not  you: 
Your  finer  particles  IVom  earth  are  reft,         * 
Haply,  (and  so  I  'U  hope,)  fbr  lovelier  Ibrms  of  light. 

Myriads  of  beings,  (for  the  whole  that's  known 
In  all  this  world's  combined  philosophy,) 
The  eternal  will  obeyed, 
To  finish  what  was  made. 
When,  warm  with  new-breathed  life,  new  earth  and  n'lt. 
Returned  the  smile  of  him  who  blessed  ihcm  from  hu 
throne. 

Such  beings,  haply,  lioverlag  near  us  now. 
When  flesh  or  flowers  in  beauty  fade  or  (hll. 
Gather  each  precious  tint 
Once  seen  to  glow  and  glint, 
With  fond  economy  to  gladden  all : 
Heaven*8  hands,  howe'er  profuse,  no  atom's  loss  allow. 

Yet,  brothers,  spirits,  loiter  if  ye  may 
A  little  while,  and  look  on  all  I  do  — 
Oh!  loiter  for  my  sake. 
Ere  other  tasks  ye  take, 
Toward  all  I  should  do  influence  my  view. 
Then  haste,  to  hear  the  spheres  chime  with  heaven's  fa- 
vourite lay. 

*  I^dauanna,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
t  Mohecan,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  Hudson. 
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Go.  band  in  hand,  to  fefions  mw  and  fkir, 
In  iluipei  ftod  coloun  for  the  aeone  arrayed  — 
With  lookfl  as  Uand  and  dear 
Afl  eharms,  by  glimpeae,  lierp. 
Eeceive  divine  ooinniiMiooe ;  follow  — aid 
Thoee  lefione  formed  in  heaven  for  many  a  guardian  care. 

By  every  sigh,  and  throb,  and  painful  throe, 
Keroembered  but  to  heighten  the  delight 
That  cro«rn#  the  advancing  state 
Of  eoula  emancipate  — 
Oh!  ae  I  think  of  you,  at  lonely  night. 
Bay  to  my  heart,  ye 're  bleat,  aad  I  can  bear  my  wo. 

HTMir. 

Skaa,  Maker,  Spirit,  who  alone  canst  know 
My  soul,  and  all  the  deep  remcMrae  that  'a  there  «- 

I  ask  no  mitigation  of  my  wo; 
Tet  pity  me,  and  give  me  strength  to  bear  I 

Remorse  T— ah  I  not  for  ill  designedly  done : 
To  look  on  pain,  to  me  is  pain  severe ; 

Tet,  yet,  dear  forms  which  Death  fh>m  me  hath  won, 
Had  Love  been  Wisdom,  haply  were  ye  haret 

Much  have  I  sullbred ;  yet  this  form,  unscathed. 
Declares  thy  kind  protection,  by  its  thrift : 

With  secret  dews  the  wounded  plant  is  bathed ; 
My  ills  are  my  desert,  my  good  thy  gift. 

lliree  years  are  flown  since  my  sore  heart  bereft 
Hath  mourned  for  two,  ta*en  by  the  powers  on  high. 

Nor  tint  nor  atom  that  Is  fair  is  left 
Beneath  the  marMe  where  their  relica  lie. 

Tet  no  oblivious  veil  is  o'er  them  cast : 
Blent  with  my  blood,  the  sympathetic  glow 

Bums  brighter  now  their  mortal  lives  are  past. 
Than  when,  on  earth,  I  felt  their  joy  and  wo. 

Oh !  may  their  spirits,  disembodied,  come. 
And  strong  though  secret  influence  dispense— 

Pitying  the  sorrows  of  an  earthly  doom. 
And  smoothing  pain  with  sweet  beneficence. 

Oh  I  cover  them  with  forms  so  made  to  meet 
The  models  of  their  souls,  that,  when  they  see. 

They  cast  themselves  in  beauty  at  thy  foet. 
In  all  the  hearen  of  gratefol  ecstasy 

Metblnks  1  see  them,  side  by  side,  in  love, 
L'ke  brothers  of  the  sodiac,  all  around 

Diflusing  light  and  flragranoe,  as  they  move 
Harmonious  as  the  spheric  music's  sound. 

And  may  these  Ibrms  in  warm  and  rosy  sleep, 
(In  some  foir  dwelling  for  such  forms  assigned,) 

Lie,  while  o'er  air,  earth,  sea,  their  spirits  sweep. 
Quick  as  the  changefol  glance  of  thought  and  mind. 

This  fond  ideal  which  my  grief  relieves. 
Father,  beneath  thy  throne  may  live,  may  be: 

Fbr  more  than  all  my  feeble  sense  conceives, 
Thy  hand  can  give  in  blest  reality. 

Site,  Maker,  Spirit  I  source  of  all  that  *s  foir  I 
Howe*er  my  poor  words  be  unworthy  thee, 

Ob !  be  not  weary  of  the  imperfect  prayer 
Breathed  ftom  the  fervor  of  a  wretch  like  me  I 

THK   MOOK  or  7L0WXB8. 

Ob,  moon  of  flowers!  sweet  moon  of  flowers!* 
Why  dost  thou  mind  me  of  the  hours 
Wliicb  flew  so  softly  on  that  night 
When  last  I  saw  and  folt  thy  light? 

Oh,  moon  of  flowers!  thou  moon  of  flowers! 
Would  thou  couldst  give  roe  back  thoee  hours 
Since  which  a  dull,  cold  year  has  fled. 
Or  show  me  those  with  whom  they  sped ! 

Oh,  moon  of  flowers!  oh,  moon  of  flowers ! 
In  scenes  afkr  were  passed  thoee  hours, 
Which  still  with  fond  regret  I  see. 
And  wish  my  heart  could  change  like  thee  < 

*  The  savages  of  the  northern  part  of  America  sometimes 
count  by  moons.    May  they  call  the  moon  of  flowers. 
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TO    niAOABA. 

SnaiT  of  Homer !  thou  whose  song  has  rung 
From  thine  own  Greece  to  this  supreme  abode 
Of  Nature  —  this  great  fone  of  Nature's  God  — 

Breathe  on  my  brain  1  oh,  touch  the  forvid  tongue 
Of  a  fond  vouress  kneeling  on  the  sod! 

Sublime  and  Beautlfol  I  your  chapel 's  here— 
Here,  *neath  the  azure  dome  of  heaven,  ye  *re  wed ; 
Here,  on  this  rock,  which  trembles  as  I  tread, 

Your  blended  sorcery  claims  both  pulse  and  tear. 
Controls  life'a  aource,  and  reigns  o'er  heart  and  head. 

Ttorrifie.  but.  oh,  beautiflil  abyss! 

If  I  should  trust  my  ftsclnaied  eye. 

Or  hearken  to  thy  maddening  melody, 
Sense,  form.  wouM  spring  to  meet  thy  white  foam's  kiss, 

Be  lapped  in  thy  soft  rainbows  once,  and  die  I 

Colour,  depth,  height,  ezlension  — all  unite 

To  chain  the  spirit  by  a  look  intense ! 

The  dolpliin  in  his  clearest  seas,  or  thence 
Tfe'en,  for  some  queen,  to  deck  of  ivory  white. 

Dies  not  in  changeful  tints  more  delicately  bright. 

Look,  look  I  there  cornea,  o'er  yon  pale  green  expanse. 
Beyond  the  curtain  of  this  altar  vast, 
A  glad  young  swan ;  the  smiling  beams  that  cast 

Light  ftom  her  plumes,  have  lured  her  soft  advance ; 
She  nears  the  fttal  brink :  her  graceAil  lifo  has  past ! 

Look  up!  nor  her  fond,  fimlish  fote  disdain : 
An  eagle  rests  upon  the  wind's  sweet  breath ; 
Feels  he  the  charm  7  woos  he  the  scene  beneath? 

He  eyes  the  sun ;  nerves  his  dark  wing  again  ; 
Bemembers  clouds  and  storms,  yet  flies  the  lovely  death. 

"  Niagara !  wonder  of  this  western  worid. 
And  half  the  worM  beside!  hail,  beauteous  queen 
Of  cataracts!"  — an  angel,  who  had  been 

O'er  heaven  and  earth,  spoke  thus,  his  bright  wings  ftirled. 
And  knelt  to  Nature  flrst,-on  this  wiUI  cliff  unseen. 

SONG. 

Day,  in  melting  purple  dying. 
Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing. 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying. 
Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  plair'ng. 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness. 

Thou,  to  whom  I  love  to  hearken. 
Come,  ere  night  around  me  darken ; 
Though  thy  softness  but  deceive  me. 
Say  thou  'rt  true,  and  I  'II  believe  thee ; 
Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul's  intent- 
Let  me  think  it  innocent! 

Save  thy  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure: 
All  I  ask  is  ftiendship's  pleasure; 
Let  the  shining  ore  lie  darkling. 
Bring  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling : 

Gifts  and  gold  are  naught  to  me , 

I  would  only  look  on  thee! 

Tell  to  thee  the  high-wrought  feeling. 
Ecstasy  but  in  revealing; 
Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation. 
Rapture  in  participation. 

Yet  but  torture,  if  comprest 

In  a  lone,  unfriended  breast. 

Absent  still !    Ah !  come  and  bless  me ! 

Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee ; 

Once,  in  caution,  I  could  fly  thee : 

Now,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee; 
In  a  look  if  death  there  be. 
Come,  and  I  will  gaze  on  thee ! 

rBIBNDBHIP. 

To  meet  a  ftiendship  such  as  mine. 
Such  feelings  roust  thy  soul  reflne 
As  are  not  oft  of  mortal  birth : 
'TIS  love  without  a  stain  of  earth. 
Prat$Uo  del  mio  cor. 
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I<nok8  are  its  food,  its  nectar  sighs, 
Its  couch  the  lips,  its  throne  the  eyes. 
The  soul  its  breath :  and  so  posqest. 
Heaven's  raptures  reign  in  mortal  breast, 
FraUUo  del  mio  cor. 

Though  Friendship  be  its  earthly  name. 
Purely  from  highest  heaven  it  came; 
*T  is  seldom  felt  for  more  than  one. 
And  scorns  to  dwell  with  Venus*  son, 
FratMo  dtl  mio  cor. 

Him  let  it  view  not,  or  it  dies 
Like  tender  hues  of  morning  skies. 
Or  morn's  sweet  flower  of  purple  glow, 
When  sunny  beams  too  ardent  grow, 
FrateUo  del  nuo  cor. 

A  charm  o'er  every  object  plays ; 
All  looks  so  lovely,  while  it  stays, 
80  soAly  forth  in  rosier  tides 
The  vital  flood  extatie  glides, 
FSrattUo  del  mio  cor. 

That,  wrung  by  .grief  to  see  it  part 
A  very  liAs-drop  leaves  the  heart : 
8urh  drop,  I  need  not  tell  thee,  fell. 
While  bidding  it,  for  thee,  fkrewelll 
FraUUo  del  mio  cor. 

PRATXR. 

SiKi  of  the  univenw — and  me— 

Dost  thou  reject  my  midnight  prayer ! 
Dosl  thou  withhold  me  even  from  thee, 

Thus  writhing,  struggling  'gainst  despair ! 
Thou  knowest  the  source  of  feeling's  gush. 

Thou  knowest  the  end  Ibr  which  it  flows  : 
Then,  if  thou  bid'st  the  tempest  rush, 

Ah !  heed  the  tVagile  bark  it  throws  .' 

Fain  would  my  heaving  heart  be  stiU — 

But  Pain  and  Tumult  mock  at  rest : 
Fain  would  I  meekly  meet  thy  will, 

And  kiss  the  barb  that  tears  my  breast. 
Weak  I  am  formed,  I  can  no  more — 

Weaty  I  strive,  but  find  not  aid ; 
Prone  on  thy  threshold  1  deplore, 

But  ah !  thy  succour  is  delayed. 

The  burning,  beauteous  orb  of  day, 

Amid  its  circling  host  upborne, 
Smiles,  as  life  quickens  in  its  ray  ; 

What  would  it,  were  thy  hand  withdrawn  I— - 
Scorch— devastate  the  teeming  whole 

Now  glowing  with  its  warmth  divine ; 
Spirit,  whose  powers  of  peace  control 
^  Great  Nature's  heart,  oh !  pity  mine ! 

Extraeto  from  ZopkieL 
DESCRIPTION  or  SOLA. 

With  unassured  yet  graceftil  step  advancing. 

The  light  vermilion  of  her  cheek  more  warm 
For  doubtful  modesty;  while  all  were  glancing 

Over  the  strange  attire  that  well  became  such  form. 
To  lend  her  space,  the  admiring  band  gave  way ; 

The  sandals  on  her  silvery  feet  were  blue; 
Of  saflft^n  tint  her  robe,  as  when  young  day 

Spreads  softly  o'er  the  heavens,  and  tints  the  tramUing 
dew. 
Light  was  that  robe  as  mist;  and  not  a  gem 

Or  ornament  impedes  its  wavy  fold, 
Long  and  profuse,  save  that,  above  its  hem. 

'Twas  lm>ider'd  with  pomegranate  wreath,  in  gold. 
And,  by  a  silken  cincture,  broad  and  blue. 

In  shapely  guise  about  the  waist  confined. 
Blent  with  the  curls  that,  of  a  lighter  hue, 

Half  floated,  waving  in  their  length  behind ; 

I'be  other  lialf,  in  braided  tresses  twined. 
Was  deck'd  with  rows  of  pearls,  and  sapphire's  azure  too. 
Arranged  with  curious  skill  to  imitate 

The  sweet  acacia's  blossoms;  Just  as  live 
And  droop  those  tender  flowers  in  natural  state; 

And  so  the  trembling  gems  seem'd  sensitive. 


And  pendent,  sometimes  toach'dlierneck;  and  there 

Beem'd  shrinking  ftom  its  soAness  as  alive. 
And  round  her  anns,  flour- white  and  round  and  fkir. 

Blight  bandelets  were  twined  of  colours  five. 
Like  little  rainbows  seemly  on  those  arms; 

None  of  that  court  liad  seen  the  like  before, 
l^ft,  fragrant,  bright— so  much  like  heaven  her  diarms. 

It  scarce  could  seem  idolatry  to  adore. 
He  who  beheld  her  hand  forgot  her  Ikce; 

Yet  in  that  fkce  was  all  beside  forgot; 
And  he  who,  as  she  went,  beheld  her  pace. 

And  locks  profuse,  had  said.  '*  Nay,  turn  thee  not." 
Placed  on  a  banquet  couch  beside  the  king, 

'Mid  many  a  sparkling  guest  no  eye  forbore; 
But,  like  their  darts,  the  warrior  princes  fling 

Such  looks  as  seem'd  to  pierce,  and  scan  lier  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Nor  met  alone  the  glare  of  lip  and  eye  — 

Charms,  but  not  rare:  the  gaaer  stern  and  cool, 
Mlho  sought  but  fkults,  nor  Ault  or  spot  couM  spy; 

In  every  limb,  joint,  vein,  the  maid  was  beautiAil, 
Save  that  her  lip,  like  some  bud-bursting  flower. 

Just  scnrn'd  the  bounds  of  symmetry,  perchance. 
But  by  its  rashness  gain'd  an  added  power. 

Heightening  perfection  to  luxuriance. 
But  that  was  only  when  she  smiled,  and  when 

Dissolved  the  intense  expression  of  tier  eye ; 
And  had  her  spirit  love  first  seen  her  then. 

He  had  not  doubted  her  morulity. 

MILES   AND   SOLA  CONTRASTED. 

She  meekly  stood.    He  iksten'd  round  her  arms 

Rings  of  refulgent  ore ;  low  and  apart 
Murmuring,  **  So,  beauteous  captive,  shall  thy  charms 

For  ever  thrall  and  clasp  thy  captive's  heart." 
The  air's  light  touch  seem'd  softer  as  slie  moved. 

In  languid  resignation ;  his  quick  eye 
Spoke  in  black  glances  how  she  was  approved, 

Who  shrank  reluctant  ttom  its  ardency. 
*Twas  sweet  to  look  upon  the  goodly  pair 

In  their  contrasted  loveliness:  her  height 
Might  almost  vie  with  his,  but  heavenly  fair, 
Of  soft  proportion  she,  and  sunny  hair; 

He,  cast  in  manliest  mould,  with  ringlets  murk  as  night. 
And  oft  her  drooping  and  resigned  blue  eye 

She'd  wistflil  raise  to  read  his  radiant  fkce; 
But  then,  why  shrunk  her  heart  7— a  secret  sigh 

Told  her  it  most  required  what  there  it  could  not  trace. 

ZOPHIEL   LISTENING  WHILE  SOLA  SINGS. 

His  wings  were  folded  o'er  his  eyes;  severe 

As  was  the  pain  he'd  borne  (torn  wave  and  wind. 
The  dubious  warning  of  that  being  drear. 

Who  met  him  in  the  lightning,  to  his  mind 
Was  torture  worse;  a  dark  presentiment 

Came  o'er  his  soul  with  paralyzing  chill. 
As  when  Fate  vaguely  whispers  her  intent 

To  poison  mortal  joy  with  sense  of  coming  ill. 
He  search'd  about  the  grove  with  all  the  care 

Of  trembling  Jealousy,  as  if  to  trace. 
By  track  or  wounded  flower,  some  rival  there ; 

And  scarcely  dared  to  look  upon  the  fkce 
Of  her  be  loved,  lest  it  some  tale  might  tell 

To  make  the  only  hope  that  soothed  him  vain : 
He  hears  her  notes  in  numbers  die  and  swell. 

But  almost  (bars  to  listen  to  the  strain 
Himself  had  taught  her,  lest  some  hated  name 

Had  been  with  that  dear  gentle  air  enwreathed. 
While  he  vras  fur ;  she  sighed— be  nearer  came — 

Oh,  transport !  Zophiel  was  the  name  she  breathed, 

MORNING. 

How  beauteous  art  thou,  O  thou  morning  sun  !— 

The  old  man,  feebly  tottering  forth,  admires 
As  much  thy  beauty,  now  life's  dream  is  done. 

As  when  he  moved  exulting  in  his  fires. 
The  infant  strains  his  little  arms  to  catch 

The  rays  that  glance  about  his  silken  hair; 
And  Luxury  hangs  her  amber  lamps,  to  match 

Thy  fkce,  when  tum'd  away  fW>m  bower  and  palace  f^ir 
Sweet  to  the  lip  the  draught,  the  blushing  firuit : 

Music  and  perfumes  mingle  with  the  soul ; 
How  thrills  the  kiss,  when  feeling's  voice  is  mute ! 

And  light  r  d  beauty's  tints  enhance  the  whole. 
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Yet  each  keen  aenn  were  dulneee  but  fbr  tbee : 

Thy  ny  to  Joy.  love,  virtue,  feniue,  warnit ; 
Tbou  never  weariest ;  no  inconstancy 

But  comes  to  pay  new  homage  to  iby  charms. 
How  many  lips  have  sung  thy  praise,  bow  long ! 

Vet,  whan  his  slumbering  harp  be  feels  thee  woo. 
The  pleasured  bard  pours  forth  another  song. 

And  flnds  in  thee,  like  love,  a  theme  for  ever  new. 
Thy  dark-eyed  daughters  come  in  beauty  forth. 

In  thy  near  realms;  and,  like  their  snow-wreaths  fliir. 
The  brigbt-bair'd  youths  and  maidens  of  the  north 

Smile  in  thy  colours  when  thoii  art  not  there. 
nMs  there  thou  bid'st  a  deeper  ardor  glow. 

And  higher,  pui^r  reveries  completesi; 
As  drops  that  fhrthest  fh>m  the  ocean  flow. 

Refining  all  the  way,  from  springs  the  sweetest. 
Haply,  sometimes,  spent  with  the  sleepless  night. 

Some  wretch,  impassioned,  flt>m  sweet  morning's  breatb. 
Turns  his  hot  brow,  and  sickens  at  thy  light ; 

But  Nature,  ever  kind,  aoon  heals  or  gives  him  death. 

AMBITION. 

Wo  to  thee,  wild  Ambition  I  I  employ 

Despair's  low  notes  thy  dread  efl^ts  to  tell: 
Bom  In  high  heaven,  her  peace  thou  couki'st  destroy. 

And,  but  for  thee,  there  bad  not  been  a  bell. 
■Through  the  celestial  domes  thy  clarion  peal'd; 

Angela,  entranced,  beneath  thy  banners  ranged, 
And  straight  were  fiends ;  hurl'd  ftom  the  shrinking  field. 

They  waked  in  agony  to  wail  the  change. 
Darting  through  all  her  veins,  the  subtle  fire. 

The  world's  fhir  mistress  first  inhaled  thy  breath : 
To  lot  of  higher  beings  learn'd  to  aspire; 

Dared  to  attempt,  and  doom'd  the  world  to  deatlL 
The  thousand  wild  desires,  thai  still  torment 

The  fiercely- struggling  soal  where  peace  once  dwelt, 
But  perish'd ;  feverish  hope ;  drear  discontent, 

Impoisoning  all  posaess'd— oh  I  I  have  felt 
As  spirits  feel— yet  not  for  roan  we  moan : 

Scarce  o'er  the  silly  bird  in  state  were  he, 
That  buiMs  his  nest,  loves,  sings  the  morn's  return, 

And  sleeps  at  evening,  save  by  aid  of  thee. 
Faroe  ne'er  had  roused,  nor  Song  her  records  kept, 

The  gem,  the  ore,  the  marble  breathing  life, 
The  pencil's  colours,  all  in  earth  had  slept, 

Now  see  them  mark  with  death  his  victim's  strife. 
Man  found  thee.  Death :  but  Death  and  dull  Decay 

Baffling,  by  aid  of  thee,  his  mastery  proves ; 
By  mighty  works  he  swells  his  narrow  day, 

And  reigns,  for  ages,  on  the  world  he  loves. 
Yet  what  the  price  7    With  stings  that  never  cease. 

Thou  goad'st  him  on ;  and,  when  too  keen  the  smart. 
His  highest  dole  he'd  barter  but  for  peace — 

Food  thou  wilt  have,  or  foast  upon  his  heart. 

VIETUB. 

Virtue!  how  many,  as  a  lowly  thing, 

Born  of  weak  folly,  scorn  thee !  but  thy  name 
Alone  tliey  know  ;  upon  thy  soaring  wing 

They'd  fear  to  mount ;  nor  could  thy  sacred  flame 
Burn  in  their  baser  hearts :  the  biting  thorn. 

The  flinty  crag,  flowers  hiding,  strew  thy  field; 
Ye^  blest  is  he  whose  daring  bides  the  scorn 

Of  the  frail,  easy  herd,  and  buckles  on  thy  shield. 
Who  says  thy  ways  are  bliss,  trolls  but  a  lay 

To  lure  tlie  infant :  if  thy  paths,  to  view, 
Were  always  pleasant.  Crime's  worst  sons  would  lay 

Their  daggers  at  thy  feet,  and, /ram  mere  Uotk^  pursue. 

BROSSIER,   MARTHA, 

A  VE&T  remarkable  woman,  who  pretended  to 
be  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  came  near  causing 
great  disorders  in  France,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Her  father  was  a  weaver  at 
Romozantin ;  but  as  Martha  had  the  art  of  making 
a  thousand  distortions,  he  found  it  more  profitable 
to  ramble  about  with  her,  than  to  stay  at  home 
and  mind  his  trade.  Going  from  town  to  town, 
and  showing  his  daughter,  as  a  woman  possessed 


by  the  deyil,  and  needing  the  exorcism  of  the 
church,  a  great  number  of  people  resorted  to  him. 
The  cheat  was  discoTered  at  Orleans,  in  1698,  and 
all  the  priests  of  that  diocese  were  forbidden  to 
proceed  to  exorcisms  oi^pain  of  excommunication. 
Nor  was  the  bishop  of  Angiers  more  easily  imposed 
on ;  for,  haying  invited  Martha  to  dinner,  he  caused 
holy  water  to  be  brought  to  her  instead  of  common 
water,  and  common  water  instead  of  holy  water. 
Martha  was  not  at  all  affected  when  she  drank 
the  holy  water,  but  made  a  great  many  distortions 
when  the  common  water  was  handed  to  her.    Upon 
this  the  prelate  called  for  the  book  of  Exorcisms, 
and  read  the  beginning  of  the  ^neid.     Martha, 
supposing  the  Latin  yerses  to  be  the  exorcism,  put 
herself  into  yiolent  postures,  as  though  she  were 
tormented  by  the  deyil.     The  bishop,  convinced 
that  she  was  an  imposter,  reproved  her  father  in 
priyate,  and  advised  him  to  go  back  with  her  to 
Romozantin.     But  Brossier,  on  the  contrary,  car- 
ried Martha  to  Paris,  as  a  better  theatre  for  her 
to  act  on,  where  he  hoped  to  be  supported  by  the 
credulous,  and  those  whom  the  edict  of  Nantes  had 
lately  exasperated  against  the  king.     He  pitched 
upon  the  church  of  St.  Geneyieve  to  act  his  farce 
in,  and  it  succeeded  wonderfully.     The  capuchins 
took  up  the  business,  and  the  contortions  she  made 
while  the  exorcists  were  performing  their  office, 
easily  persuaded  the  people  that  she  was  a  real 
demoniac.     The  thing  was  quickly  noised  all  oyer 
the  city,  and  the  bishop  appointed  fiye  of  the  most 
famotis  physicians  in  Paris  to  examine  into  it; 
who  unanimously  reported,  "that  the  devil  had 
no  hand  in  the  matter,  but  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  imposture  and  some  distemper  in  it." 

Two  days  after,  two  of  the  physicians  seemed  to 
wayer ;  and  before  they  answered  the  bishop,  de- 
sired that  the  three  others  might  be  sent  for,  and 
time  granted  them  till  the  next  day.  The  trial 
came  on,  on  the  first  of  April,  1699,  when  father 
Seraphin  renewed  his  exorcisms,  and  Martha  her 
convulsions.  She  rolled  her  eyes,  lolled  out  her 
tongue,  and  her  whole  body  trembled ;  and  when 
the  priest  uttered  the  words,  "Et  homo  factus 
est"  (and  was  made  man),  she  fell  down,  and 
tossed  herself  from  the  altar  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel.  Upon  this,  the  exorcist  cried  out,  **  That 
if  any  one  persisted  in  his  incredulity,  he  needed 
only  to  fight  that  deyil,  and  try  to  conquer  him,  if 
he  durst  yenture  his  life."  Marcscot,  one  of  the 
fiye  physicians,  accepted  the  challenge,  took  Mar- 
tha by  the  throat,  and  bade  her  stop.  She  obeyed, 
saying  that  the  eyil  spirit  had  left  her,  which 
father  Seraphin  confirmed ;  but  Marescot  insisted 
that  he  had  fHghtened  the  deyil  away.  People 
were  divided  in  their  opinions  about  this  woman, 
many  belieying  her  to  be  really  a  demoniac.  At 
length,  there  being  fears  that  she  might  cause  a 
sedition,  under  pretence  of  the  edict  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  Henry  lY.  enjoined  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  to  use  their  authority ;  upon  which 
the  parliament  ordered  her  to  be  confined.  She 
was  kept  in  prison  for  forty  days ;  during  which 
time  the  best  physicians  examined  her,  and  as- 
serted that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  her 
case.    In  the  mean  time,  the  priests  protested 
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•gainst  this  proceeding,  saying  that  it  was  an  en- 
croachment on  the  privileges  of  the  church,  sug- 
gested bj  the  heretics,  and  they  were  not  silenced 
without  much  difficulty.  On  the  27th  of  May, 
Drossier  was  sent  with  his  daughter  to  Romoiantin, 
and  forbidden  to  allow  her  to  go  abroad,  without 
consent  of  the  judge,  under  pain  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. Howeyer,  the  father  and  daughter  went, 
under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  Alexander  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  abbot  of  St  Martin's,  into  Au- 
Tergne,  and  to  Avignon.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
summoned  the  abbot  twice,  and  at  last  ordered 
that  the  revenues  of  his  benefice  should  be  seized 
for  contempt  of  *court ;  nevertheless,  these  people 
went  to  Rome.  The  bishop  of  Clermont,  brother 
to  the  abbot,  was  suspected  of  having  suggested 
this  foolish  undertaking  to  his  brother,  and  was 
also  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

Henry  lY.  countermined  them  at  Rome,  so  that 
the  pope  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  sentence 
given  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  against  the  pre- 
tended demoniac.  Npt  long  after,  the  abbot  died, 
it  is  said,  of  grief,  for  having  undertaken  so  long 
a  journey  to  make  himself  despised ;  and  Martha 
and  her  father,  forsaken  by  everybody,  took  reftige 
in  the  hospitals. 

BROWN,  CATHERINE, 

Was  a  half-blooded  Cherokee,  bom  at  Willis 
Valley,  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  about  the  year 
1800.  Her  father's  name,  in  the  Indian  language, 
was  Yau-nu-gung-yah-ski,  which  is,  "  drowned  by 
a'  bear."  His  English  name,  from  his  father,  was 
John  Brown.  Her  mother's  name  was  Tsa-luh, 
in  the  Cherokee.  Her  English  name  was  Sarah. 
They  were  people  of  property,  and  far  above  the 
level  of  their  race,  but  still  had  no  education — 
they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  In  1816, 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  for 
permission  to  establish  a  school  in  their  territory. 
This  was  granted,  and  a  school  opened  at  Chicka- 
maugah,  within  the  territory  of  Tennessee.  Cathe- 
rine had  heard  of  the  school,  although  living  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  She  had  learned 
to  speak  English,  by  residing  at  the  house  of  a 
Cherokee  friend,  and  could  read  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  She  was  now  seventeen  years  of  age, 
possessing  very  fine  features,  and  of  roseate  com- 
plexion. She  was  decidedly  the  first  of  Cherokee 
beauties.  She  was  modest,  gentle  and  virtuous, 
with  a  sweet  and  affectionate  disposition.  From 
her  wealth  and  beauty,  she  had  been  indulged  as 
the  pride  of  her  parents;  but  she  was  the  most 
docile  of  all  the  missionary  pupils.  Her  progress 
was  wonderfully  rapid.  In  three  months,  she 
learned  to  read  and  write.  This  exceeds  the  pro- 
gress of  any  one  on  record,  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  She  soon  became  serious,  and  then  re- 
ligious ;  and  was  baptised  in  January,  1818.  In 
June,  1820,  she  undertook  to  teach  a  school  at 
Creek-path,  near  her  father's  house.  She  showed 
the  greatest  seal  in  the  cause  of  enlightening  her 
countrywomen ;  for  those  of  all  ages  came  to  learn 
something  of  her.  She  established  religious  ex- 
ercises in  her  father's  house,  and  brought  many 


to  Christianity.  She  was  not  contented  with  the 
measTire  of  information  she  had  acquired,  but  in- 
tended to  push  her  studies  into  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  she  knew  to  exist ;  but  while 
she  was  contemplating  great  things  for  herself  and 
her  nation,  her  health  began  to  decline.  She  had 
probably  injured  herself  by  too  close  application 
to  her  studies.  The  change  from  flying  through 
the  groves  and  paddling  the  canoe  to  such  a  seden- 
tary life,  which  she  must  have  severely  felt,  and 
wiUi  her  anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  her  family, 
particularly  of  a  brother,  who  had  died  the  pre- 
ceding year,  aggravated  her  disease.  She  bore 
her  sickness  with  great  resignation,  and  her  piety 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  and  loved  her.  She  died  July  18th,  1828, 
and  was  buried  at  Creek-path,  beside  her  dear 
brother  John,  whom  she  had  been  instrumental  in 
converting  to  Christianity. 

BROWNE,   MARY  ANNE, 

Was  bom  in  1812,  at  Maiden  Head,  Berkshire, 
England.  She  began  to  publish  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  her  poems  even  then  showed  great 
genius.  Her  father  removed  to  Liverpool  in  1880; 
and  in  1842,  Miss  Browne  was  married  to  James 
Gray,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a  nephew  of  James 
Hogg,  the  shepherd-poet  She  died  at  Cork,  in 
1844.  Her  first  work  was  "Mont-Blanc;"  her 
others  were,  "Ada,"  "Repentance,"  "The  Coro- 
nal," "  Birth-Day  Gift,"  "  Ignatia,"  volume  of 
"  Sacred  Poetry,"  and  a  great  number  of  ftigitive 
pieces,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.  She  was  as  well 
known  by  those  among  whom  she  lived  for  her 
active  benevolence,  as  for  her  poetical  talents, 
being  eminently  pious,  gentle,  and  benevolent 
There  is  very  little  display  of  that  sort  of  tender 
and  flowery  description,  which  may  be  termed 
tentimentaUamf  in  the  poetry  of  Miss  Browne.  She 
is  reflective,  serious,  and,  at  times,  sublime.  Hu- 
man nature,  as  its  passions  and  changes,  hopes, 
fears  and  joys,  are  displayed  in  books  and  in  social 
life,  seems  to  have  been  her  study,  rather  than 
"running  brooks"  or  " flowery  meads."  Hence, 
her  style  is  modelled  on  the  manner  of  the  old 
bards ;  and  though  her  poetry  never  reaches  the 
height  she  evidently  sought  to  attain,  it  is  excel- 
lent for  its  pure  taste  and  just  sentiment ;  while  a 
few  instances  of  bold  imagination  show  vividly  the 
ardour  of  a  fancy,  which  prudence  and  delicacy 
always  controlled. 

THK   HSABT  AND  LTBS. 

She  left  her  lyra  within  the  hall. 
When  last  she  parted  with  her  loved ; 

And  still  it  hangs  upon  the  wall- 
He  will  not  let  it  be  removed. 

Around  that  lyre  of  sweetest  tone 
She  twined  a  wreath  of  roaes  (hir ; 

And,  though  their  lovely  hue  is  gone. 
The  withered  blossoms  still  are  there. 

No  hand  hath  touched  its  silver  string 

Since  last  she  waked  a  parting  lay ; 
To  sweep  its  chords  would  only  bring 

A  tuneieas  tale  of  its  decay. 
And  there  it  hangs,  slow  mouldering. 

Its  sweetness  gone,  Its  passion  quelled; 
.\nd  round  it  those  dead  roses  cliof. 

Like  withered  hopes  still  fondly  held. 
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And  hifl  nd  moarninf  heart  la  •oc1h-> 

No  happy  ftelins  it  aflbnia; 
It  cannot  bear  the  lightest  touch 

Of  minb  upon  its  ruined  chorda. 
Her  name  to  him  they  ne'er  repeat, 

It  would  but  walEen  tliougbta  of  wo; 
And  though  *t  was  once  so  very  sweet, 

He  could  not  brook  to  hear  it  now. 

He  flies  on  that  lyre  his  eye 

For  hours,  but  never,  never  speaks ; 
Unmoved  be  gazes,  silently, 

And  only  starts  when  some  chord  breaks. 
It  bath  an  echo  in  his  heart. 

Both  mutely  their  bereavement  bear : 
la  her  affijctions  both  had  part. 

And  both  are  left  to  perish  there. 

mam's  LOVB. 

When  woman's  eye  grows  dull. 

And  her  cbeek  paleth, 
When  (hdes  the  beautiful, 

Then  man's  love  fbileth; 
He  sits  not  beside  her  chair. 

Clasps  not  her  fingers, 
Twines  not  the  damp  hair, 

That  o'er  her  brow  lingers. 

He  conies  but  a  moment  in, 

Though  her  eye  lightens. 
Though  her  cheek,  pale  and  thin. 

Feverishly  brightens: 
He  stays  but  a  moment  near. 

When  that  flash  Adetb, 
Though  true  aflbction's  tear 

Her  soft  eyelid  sbadetk 

He  goes  fh>m  her  chamber  straight 

Into  life's  jostle, 
Be  meets  at  the  very  gate 

Business  and  bustle; 
He  tliinks  not  of  her  within, 

Silently  sighing. 
He  forgets,  in  that  noisy  din. 

That  she  is  dying  I 

And  when  lier  young  heart  is  still, 

What  though  he  mourneth, 
Bonn  tfh>m  his  sorrow  chill 

Wearied  he  tumeth. 
Soon  o'er  her  buried  head 

Memory's  light  setteth. 
And  the  true-hearted  dead 

Thus  man  forgetteth ! 

woman's  lots. 

When  man  is  waxing  frail, 
And  his  hand  is  thin  and  weak. 

And  his  lips  are  parched  and  pale. 
And  wan  and  white  his  cheek,— 

Oh,  then  doth  woman  prove 

Her  constancy  and  love! 

She  sitteth  by  his  chair. 
And  holds  his  feeble  hand; 

She  watcheth  ever  there. 
His  wants  to  understand; 

His  yet  unspoken  will 

She  hasteneth  to  fulfil. 

She  leads  him,  when  the  noon 

Is  bright  o'er  dale  or  hill. 
And  all  things,  save  the  tune 

Of  the  honey  bees,  are  still. 
Into  the  garden  bowers, 
To  sit  *midst  herbs  and  flowers. 

And  when  be  goes  not  there, 
To  feast  on  breath  and  bloom, 

Slie  brings  the  posy  rare 
Into  his  darkened  room ; 

And  'ncath  his  weary  head 

The  pillow  smooth  doth  spread. 


Until  the  hoar  wlien  death 

His  lamp  of  life  doth  dim. 
She  never  wearielh. 

She  never  leaveth  him; 
Still  near  him  night  and  day. 
She  meets  his  eye  alway. 

And  when  his  trial 's  o'er, 
And  the  turf  is  on  bis  breast. 

Deep  in  her  bosom's  core 
Lie  sorrows  unexpressed; 

Her  tears,  her  sighs,  are  weak. 

Her  settled  grief  to  speak. 

And  though  there  may  arise 

Balm  for  her  spirit's  pain. 
And  though  lier  quiet  eyes 

May  sometimes  smile  again ; 
Still,  still  she  must  regret,— 
She  never  can  forget ! 

SHE  WAS   MOT  MADE   FOB  HAPPIMK88. 

She  was  not  made  for  happiness ;  her  eyes 

Were  all  too  soft  and  deep. 
Shade  'midst  their  radiance— as  in  lovely  skies 

Of  April  when  they  weep. 
Yet  when  she  spake  with  earnest  eloquence, 

The  soul  beneath  them  burned 
As  if  her  thoughts,  concentred  and  intense, 

Tliem  into  stars  bad  turned. 

She  was  not  made  for  happiness ;  her  brow 

Had  lines  of  early  thought. 
Traced  e'en  in  diiklhood's  sunny  time,  and  now 

Still  daily  deeper  wroughL 
And  her  sweet  lips !  they  were  not  cliiselled  forms. 

Such  as  the  sculptor  knows. 
The  quivering  smile,  that  saddens  while  it  warms, 

Hung  o'er  their  rose. 

She  was  not  made  for  happiness;  too  much 

She  felt  for  others*  woe. 
What  to  another's  heart  was  but  a  touch. 

Hers  felt  a  cruel  blow. 
No  tale  of  suffering,  sorrow,  or  disease. 

But  found  an  echo  there— 
A  wounded  bird— a  broken  flower— e'en  these 

Her  sympathy  might  share. 

Slie  was  not  made  for  happiness ;  and  yet 

Too  much  of  ours  she  made. 
With  what  unmingled  anguish  and  regret 

We  saw  her  droop  and  fede  I 
Safibring  bad  seemed  her  birthright  dower. 

Yean  of  sad  pain  went  o'er. 
And  yet  we  loved  our  frail  and  feeble  flower 

Even  for  this  the  more. 

But  standing  by  her  dying  bed,  we  felt 

A  better  prospect  dawn ; 
A  mist  around  her  spirit  seemed  to  melt, 

A  curtain  seemed  withdrawn. 
Bright  happy  glances  from  her  eyes  were  sent 

Up  through  the  summer  sky— 
Ah  I  now  she  knew  her  own  true  element. 

The  better  world  on  high. 

And  hopefully  she  spake,  and  happily 

Of  communings  with  God— 
Of  light  and  glory,  that  we  could  not  see. 

Upon  the  path  she  trod. 
A  setting  sunbeam  from  her  cloudy  lot 

At  length  broke  brightly  forth— 
Ob!  she  was  made  for  happiness— but  not 

The  happiness  of  earth. 

MKMORT. 

"  Bather  than  have  one  blin  forgot. 
Be  all  my  pains  remembered  too." 

Moore. 

And  wonldst  thou  advise  me  to  mix  with  the  crowd. 
And  strive  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  years : 

When,  though  mists  and  misfortune  too  often  might  shroud. 
One  smile  bath  repaid  me  for  long  hours  of  tears  7 
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And  My**!  thou  that  memory  only  can  feed 
The  fever  that  preyi  on  the  desolate  heart  ? 

Oh !  thou  knoweat  not,  unleM  thou  hast  felt  it  indeed. 
What  Joy  the  remembrance  of  joy  can  impart  I 

There  are  thinfs  that  are  past,  which  I  would  not  forget 

For  the  brightest  of  pleasures  that  earth  can  now  give ; 
Their  bliss  had  a  mixture  of  snrrow.  and  yet 

Like  stars  in  the  night  of  my  bosom  they  live. 
As  on  scenes  we  have  passed,  when  by  distance  made  soft, 

We  gaze  the  more  fondly  the  further  we  go, 
80,  when  years  of  our  prime  have  gone  over,  liow  oft 

We  turn  with  delight  to  past  pleasure  and  wo. 

1  once  felt  afl^tions,  more  gentle  and  fond. 

That  shone  o'er  my  soul,  like  the  stars  o'er  the  seas ; 
And  think*st  thou  my  spirit  can  ever  despond. 

While  memory  revives  such  emotions  as  these? 
Oh !  bow  many  a  smile  and  affectionate  word 

Kemain  through  long  years  on  the  wo-blighted  mind. 
When  Jny  bath  shot  over  its  wastes,  like  a  bird 

That  hath  left  a  bright  gift  ftom  its  plumage  behind  I 

And  what  though  the  vision  of  happiness  flies 

From  the  heart  tlMt  had  cherished  it  fondly  before  1 
Its  flowers  may  be  withered,  but  memory  supplies 

Their  vigour,  and  ftagrance,  and  beauty  once  more. 
Oh!  may  my  remembrances  never  depart! 

May  I  still  feel  a  bliss  in  beholding  the  past- 
While  memory  over  the  gems  of  the  heart 

Shall,  sentinel-like,  keep  her  watch  to  the  last. 


KINDBBD   8PIBITS. 

Drops  ftom  the  ocean  of  eternity, 

Rays  (Vom  the  centre  of  unfeiling  light. 
Things  that  the  human  eye  can  never  see. 

Are  spirits, — ^yet  they  dwell  near  human  sight ! 
But  as  the  shattered  magnet's  firagments  still, 

Though  for  apart,  will  to  each  other  turn,— 
80,  in  the  breast  imprisoned,  spirits  will 

To  meet  their  fellow  spirits  vainly  bum ; — 
And  yet  not  vainly.    If  the  drop  shall  pass 

Through  streams  of  human  sorrow  undeflled,— 
If  the  eternal  ray  that  heavenly  was, 

To  no  felse  earthly  Are  be  reconciled,— 
The  drop  shall  mingle  with  its  native  main. 
The  ray  shall  meet  its  kindred  ray  again ! 

JAQT7E8   BALMOT. 

(He  was  the  first  golds  who  ever  reached  the  highest  sammit 
of  Mount  Blanc) 

The  mountain  reared  a  lofty  brow, 

Where  never  footstep  trod. 
It  stood  supreme  o'er  all  below. 

And  seemed  alone  with  Ood. 
The  lightnings  played  around  its  crest. 

Nor  touched  its  stainless  snow ; 
The  glaciers  bound  its  mighty  breast. 

Seas  wliere  no  currents  flow ! 

And  ever  and  anon  tlie  Mast 

Blew  sternly  round  its  head. 
The  clouds  across  its  bosom  vast 

A  changeful  curtain  spread; 
But,  changeless  in  its  majesty. 

The  mountain  was  alone. 
No  voice  might  tell  what  there  might  be. 

Its  secrets  were  its  own. 

He  shouM  have  worshipped  poetry 

Who  trod  its  summit  first ; 
He  should  have  bad  a  painter's  eye. 

On  whom  the  vision  burst ; 
The  vision  of  the  lower  world 

Seen  ftom  that  mountain's  crown. 
Where  storms  midst  humbler  rocks  were  curled. 

To  molehills  dwindled  down. 

Yet  *t  was  a  lowly  peasant's  lot 

To  find  the  upward  road, 
He  earliest  trod  that  lofty  spot 

Where  solitude  abode. 


Methinks,  if  naught  be  felt  beside. 

There  must  have  been  delight, 
And  the  strong  gush  of  natural  pride. 

When  he  had  gained  that  iieight. 

Thus  truth  sits  throned  in  lonely  power 

For  ages  long  and  lone. 
Till  opens  in  some  happy  hour 

A  pathway  towards  her  throne. 
And  let  this  thought  ttie  humble  sway. 

And  hope  their  bosoms  fill, 
*•  The  lowly  often  lead  the  way 

Up  to  her  sacred  hill  !'* 

BRUK,   FREDERIKE   CHRISTIANA, 

A  Gbbman  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Miinter,  was  bom  at  Graefentoma,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Gatha,  June  8d,  1765,  and  died  at  Co- 
penhagen, March  26th,  1886.  She  was  sister  to 
the  celebrated  and  learned  bishop  Miinter,  of 
Iceland,  and  wife  of  the  Danish  conference  coun- 
sellor Bnin.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  her 
husband  and  her  brother,  she  became  an  author, 
and  obtained  considerable  fame  as  a  writer  of 
lyrics.  Her  prose  writings,  though  not  of  the  first 
order,  are  yet  far  above  mediocrity.  She  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  songs  of  liberty,  written 
when  Philhellenic  enthusiasm  prevailed  all  over 
Germany.  Almost  all  her  poetic  productions  are 
tinctured  with  a  sad  and  melancholy  feeling. 

BRUN,   MADAME   LE, 

Was  a  French  artiste  or  painter,  who  gained 
considerable  reputation  at  Paris.  Her  paintings, 
historical  pieces  as  well  as  portraits,  were  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Louvre.  Madame  de  Genlis  speaks  of 
the  talents  of  Madame  le  Brun  with  much  warmth 
of  praise,  and  complains  that  the  men  sought  to 
depreciate  her  paintings  because  she  was  a  woman. 

BRUNTON,   MART, 

AuTHOBKSs  of  **  Self-Control"  and  **  Discipline," 
two  novels  of  superior  merit,  was  bom  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1778.  She  was  a  native  of  Burrey, 
in  Orkney,  a  small  island  of  about  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub.  Her  father 
was  colonel  Balfour,  of  Elwiek,  and  her  mother 
was  niece  of  field-marshal  lord  Ligonier,  in  whose 
house  she  had  resided  before  her  marriage.  Mary 
was  carefully  educated,  and  taught  French  and 
Italian  by  her  mother.  She  was  also  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  when  she  was  sixteen  her  mother  died, 
and  the  whole  care  of  the  family  devolved  on  her. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brunton,  minister  of  Bolton,  in  Haddingtonshire. 
In  1808,  Mr.  Brunton  was  called  to  Edinburgh, 
and  there  his  wife  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
literary  persons,  and  of  cultivating  her  mind. 
**  Self-Control,"  her  first  novel,  was  published 
anonymously  in  1811.  The  first  edition  was  sold 
in  a  month,  and  a  second  and  third  called  for. 
Her  next  work  was  **  Discipline,"  a  novel  of  the 
religious  class,  to  which  **  Self-Control"  belonged. 
She  died  in  1818,  leaving  an  unfinished  novel 
called  "Emeline,"  afterwards  published  with  a 
memoir  of  the  authoress,  by  her  husband. 

Her  private  character  was  in  harmony  with  her 
writings ;  she  taught  all  within  the  circle  of  her 
influence,  by  her  amiable  deportment,  how  beauti- 
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tui  are  the  characteristicfl  of  the  true  Christian 
ladj,  as  she  nov  teaches  the  readers  of  her  ex- 
cellent works  the  theory  of  the  loTeliness  of  virtae. 
We  giye  a  few  selections  from  her  hest  noTel — 
*'Self-ConiroL** 

SKXTOH  or  THS   HXBOIRB. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  account  for  every 
striking  feature  of  a  character,  from  education  or 
external  circumstance.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
such  speculations  may  trace,  if  they  can,  the  self- 
denying  habits  of  Laura,  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  her  enthusiastic  mind  imbibed  the  stories 
of  self-deYoting  patriots  and  martyrs,  and  may 
find,  in  one  lesson  of  her  preceptress,  the  tint 
which  coloured  her  future  days.  The  child  had 
been  reading  a  narrative  of  the  triumphant  death 
of  one  of  the  first  reformers;  and,  fVill  of  the 
emulation  which  the  tale  of  heroic  virtue  inspires, 
exclaimed,  her  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears, 
her  littie  form  erect  with  noble  daring,  —  *'  Let 
them  persecute  me,  and  I  will  be  a  martyr." 
"  You  may  be  so  now,  to-day,  every  day,"  return- 
ed Mrs.  Douglas.  **  It  was  not  at  the  stake  that 
these  holy  men  began  their  self-denial.  They  had 
before  taken  up  their  cross  daily ;  and  whenever, 
from  a  regard  to  duty,  you  resign  anything  that 
is  pleasing  or  valuable  to  you,  yon  are  for  the 
time  a  littie  martyr." 

In  a  solitary  rillage,  remote  from  her  equals  in 
age  and  rank,  Laura  necessarily  lived  much  alone ; 
and  in  solitude  she  acquired  a  grave  and  contem- 
plative turn  of  mind.  Far  from  the  scenes  of 
dissipation  and  frivolity,  conversant  with  the  grand 
and  the  sublime  in  nature,  her  sentiments  assumed 
a  corresponding  elevation.  She  had  heard  that 
there  was  vice  in  the  world;  she  knew  that  there 
was  virtue  in  it ;  and  little  acquainted  with  other 
minds,  deeply  studious  of  her  own,  she  concluded 
that  all  mankind  were  like  herself  engaged  in  a 
constant  endeavour  after  excellence ;  that  success 
in  this  struggle  w:as  at  once  rirtue  and  happiness, 
while  failure  included  misery  as  well  as  guilt 
The  habit  of  self-examination,  early  formed,  and 
steadily  maintained,  made  even  venial  trespass 
appear  the  worst  of  erils ;  while,  in  the  labours 
of  duty  and  the  pleasures  of  devotion,  she  found 
joys  which  sometimes  rose  to  rapture. 

THB   LOVEB  AND   HIS  DBCLABATIOIV. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  mother's  funeral, 
captain  Montreville  prevailed  on  his  daughter  to 
take  a  solitary  walk.  Slowly  she  ascended  the 
hill  that  overlooked  the  village,  and  stopping  near 
its  brow,  looked  back  towards  the  church-yard,  to 
observe  a  brown  hillock  that  marked  tiie  spot 
where  her  mother  slept  Tears  filled  her  eyes,  as 
passing  over  long  intervals  of  unkindness,  she  re- 
collected some  casual  proof  of  love ;  and  they  fell 
fast  as  she  remembered,  that  for  that  love  she 
eould  now  make  no  return.  She  turned  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  moist  eye  sparkled  with  pleasure, 
the  faded  cheek  glowed  with  more  than  the  flush 
of  health,  when  she  beheld  springing  towards  her 
the  elegant,  the, accomplished,  colonel  Hargrave. 
Forgotten  was  languor,  forgotten  was  sorrow ;  for 


Laura  was  just  seventeen,  and  colonel  Hargrave 
was  the  most  ardent,  the  most  favoured  of  lovers. 
His  person  was  symmetry  itself;  his  manners  had 
all  the  fascination  that  vivacity  and  intelligence, 
joined  to  the  highest  polish,  can  bestow.  His  love 
for  Laura  suited  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  he  had  laboured 
with  assiduity  and  success  to  inspire  a  passion 
corresponding  to  his  own.  Yet  it  was  not  Har- 
grave whom  Laura  loved ;  for  the  being  on  whom 
she  doted  had  no  resemblance  to  him,  except  in 
externals.  It  was  a  creature  of  her  imagination, 
pure  as  her  own  heart,  yet  impassioned  as  the 
wildest  dreams  of  fiction,  intensely  susceptible  of 
pleasure,  and  keenly  alive  to  pain,  yet  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  one  and  to  despise  the  other.  This 
ideal  being,  clothed  with  the  fine  form,  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  insinuating  manners,  and  animated 
with  the  infectious  love  of  Hargrave,  what  heart 
of  woman  could  resist?  Laura's  was  completely 
captivated. 

Hargrave,  charmed  with  her  consummate  love- 
liness, pleased  with  her  cheerful  good  sense,  and 
fascinated  with  her  matchless  simplicity,  at  first 
sought  her  society  without  thought  but  of  present 
gratification,  till  he  was  no  longer  master  of  him- 
self. He  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  besides  the 
near  prospect  of  a  title ;  and  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  to  make  the  poor  unknown 
Laura  a  sharer  in  these  advantages.  But  Har- 
grave was  not  yet  a  villain,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  seduction.  **  I  will  see  her  only 
once  more,"  said  he,  '*  and  then  tear  myself  from 
her  forever."  **  Only  this  once,"  said  he,  while 
day  after  day  he  continued  to  visit  her, — ^to  watch 
with  delight,  and  to  cherish  with  eager  solicitude 
the  tenderness  which,  amidst  her  daily  increasing 
reserve,  his  practised  eye  could  distinguish.  The 
passion  which  we  do  not  conquer  will,  in  time, 
reconcile  us  to  any  means  that  can  aid  its  gratifi- 
cation. "  To  leave  her  now  would  be  dishonour^ 
able — ^it  would  be  barbarous,"  was  his  answer  to 
his  remonstrating  conscience,  as  he  marked  the 
glow  of  her  complexion  at  his  approach,  the  tre- 
mor of  her  hand  at  his  pressure.  '*  I  cannot  in- 
deed make  her  my  wife.  The  woman  whom  I 
marry  must  assist  in  supporting  the  rank  which 
she  is  to  fill.  But  Laura  is  not  made  for  high  life. 
Short  commerce  with  the  world  would  destroy  half 
her  witchery.  Love  will  compensate  to  us  for 
every  privation — ^I  will  hide  her  and  myself  fh)m 
a  censorious  world :  she  loves  solitude ;  and,  with 
her,  solitude  will  be  deli^tful."  He  forgot  that 
solitude  is  delightful  to  the  innocent  alone. 

Meantime  the  artiess  Laura  saw,  in  his  highly- 
coloured  pictures  of  happy  love,  only  scenes  of 
domestic  peace  and  literary  leisure ;  and,  judging 
of  his  feelings  by  her  own,  dreamed  not  of  aught 
that  would  have  disgraced  the  love  of  angels. 
Tedious  weeks  of  absence  had  intervened  since 
their  last  meeting ;  and  Hargrave's  resolution  was 
taken.  To  live  without  her  was  impossible,  aud 
he  was  determined  to  try  whether  he  had  over* 
rated  the  strength  of  her  affection,  when  he  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  to  it  she  would  sacrifice  her  all. 
To  meet  her  thus  unexpectedly  filled  him  with 
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joy;  and  the  heart  of  Lanra  throbbed  quick  as 
he  expressed  his  rapture.  Never  had  his  profes- 
sions been  so  ardent ;  and  softened  bj  sorrow  and 
by  absence,  never  had  Laura  felt  such  seducing 
tenderness  as  now  stole  upon  her.  Unable  to 
speak,  and  unconscious  of  her  path,  she  listened 
with  silent  rapture  to  the  glowing  lang^ge  of  her 
loTer,  till  his  entreaties  wrung  from  her  a  reluc- 
tant confession  of  her  preference.  Unmindful  of 
the  feeling  of  humiliation  that  makes  the  moment 
of  such  a  confession,  of  all  others,  the  least  fa- 
Tourable  to  a  lover's  boldness,  Hargrave  poured 
*forth  the  most  vehement  expressions  of  passion ; 
while,  shrinking  into  herself,  Laura  now  first  ob- 
served that  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing 
fast,  while  their  lonely  path  led  through  a  wood 
that  climbed  the  rocky  hill. 

She  stopped.  **  I  must  return,*'  said  she ;  "  my 
father  will  be  anxious  for  me  at  this  hour." 

<*  Talk  not  now  of  returning,"  cried  Hargrave 
impetuously;  <* trust  yourself  to  a  heart  that 
adores  you.  Reward  all  my  lingering  pains,  and 
let  this  happy  hour  begin  a  life  of  love  and  rap- 
ture." 

Laura,  wholly  unconscious  of  his  meaning, 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  innocent  smile :  **1 
have  often  taxed  you  with  raving,"  said  she ;  "  now, 
I  am  sure,  yon  must  admit  the  charge." 

"  Do  not  sport  with  me,  loveliest,"  cried  Har- 
grave, **  nor  waste  these  precious  moments  in  cold 
delay.  Leave  forms  to  the  frozen  hearts  that  wait 
them,  and  be  Arom  this  hour  mine,  wholly  and  for- 
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ever. 

Laura  threw  a  tearful  glance  at  her  mourning 
habit  **I8  this  like  bridal  attire?"  said  she: 
'<  would  you  bring  your  nuptial  festivities  into  the 
house  of  death,  and  mingle  the  sound  of  your 
marriage  vow  with  my  mother's  dying  groans  ?" 

"Can  this  simplicity  be  affected?"  thought 
Hargrave.  **l8  it  that  she  will  not  understand 
me  7"  He  examined  her  countenance.  All  there 
was  candor  aftd  unsuspecting  love.  Her  arm 
rested  on  his  with  confiding  pressure ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  Hargrave  faltered  in  his  purpose.  The 
next,  he  imagined  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede ;  and,  clasping  her  to  his  breast  with  all  the 
Tehemence  of  passion,  he  urged  his  suit  in  lan- 
guage yet  more  unequivocal.  No  words  can  ex- 
press her  feelings,  when,  the  veil  thus  rudely  torn 
ftrom  her  eyes,  she  saw  her  pure,  her  magnani- 
mous Hargrave  —  the  god  of  her  idolatry — de- 
graded to  a  sensualist,  a  seducer.  Casting  on  him 
a  look  of  mingled  horror,  dismay,  and  anguish, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Are  you  so  base  ?"  and,  freeing 
herself,  with  convulsive  struggle,  from  his  grasp, 
sunk  without  sense  or  motion  to  the  ground. 

LAURA  BSrcrSES   COLONBL  HABQBAVB. 

Though  the  understanding  of  Laura  was  above 
her  years,  she  had  not  escaped  a  mistake  common 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  when  smarting  under 
a  recent  disappointment  in  love — ^the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  all  the  interest  of  life  is,  with  re- 
spect to  them,  at  an  end,  and  that  their  days  must 
thenceforth  bring  only  a  dull  routine  of  duties 
without  excitement,  and  of  toils  without  hope. 


But  the  leading  principle  of  Laura's  life  was  ca^ 
pable  of  giring  usefulness  even  to  her  errors ;  and 
the  gloom  of  the  wilderness  through  which  her 
path  seemed  to  lie,  only  brightened,  by  contrast, 
the  splendour  that  lay  beyond.  "  The  world," 
thought  she,  **ha8  now  nothing  to  offer  that  I 
covet,  and  little  to  threaten  that  I  fear.  What 
then  remains  but  to  do  my  duty,  unawed  by  its 
threatenings,  unbribed  by  its  joys?  Ere  this 
cloud  darkened  all  my  eurthly  prospects,  I  was 
not  untaught,  though  I  had  too  much  forgotten 
the  lesson,  that  it  was  not  for  pastime  I  was  sent 
hither.  I  am  here  as  a  soldier  who  strives  in  an 
enemy's  land ;  as  one  who  must  run — ^must  wrestle 
— ^must  strain  every  nerve,  exert  every  power,  nor 
once  shrink  ftrom  the  struggle,  till  the  prize  is  my 
own.  Nor  do  I  live  for  myself  alone.  I  have  a 
friend  to  gratify — ^the  poor  to  relieve — the  sorrow- 
ful to  console — a  father's  age  to  comfort — a  God 
to  serve.  And  shall  selfish  feelings  disincline  me 
to  such  duties  as  these?  No;  with  more  than 
seeming  cheerfulness,  I  will  perform  them  all.  I 
will  thank  Heaven  for  exempting  me  from  the  far 
heavier  task  of  honouring  and  obeying  a  profli- 
gate." 

A  profligate !  Must  she  apply  such  a  name  to 
Hargrave!  The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  ex- 
pired at  the  word,  and  the  glow  of  virtuous  reso- 
lution faded  to  the  paleness  of  despondence  and 
pain. 

From  a  long  and  melancholy  reverie,  Laura  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  garden  gate ;  and 
she  perceived  that  it  was  entered  by  Colonel  Har- 
grave. Instinctively  she  was  retreating  from  the 
window,  when  she  saw  him  joined  by  her  father ; 
and,  trembling  lest  candour  was  about  to  confess, 
or  inadvertence  to  betray,'what  she  so  much  wished 
to  conceal,  she  continued  with  breathless  anxiety 
to  watch  their  conference. 

Though  Colonel  Hargrave  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  bred  men  in  the  kingdom,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, entirely  free  from  the  awkwardness  of 
mauvctue  korUe,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  en- 
tered the  presence  of  the  father  of  Laura  with 
rather  less  than  his  accustomed  ease;  but  the 
cordial  salutation  of  Captain  Montreville  banishing 
all  fear  that  the  lady  had  been  too  communicative, 
our  lover  proceeded,  without  any  remaining  em- 
barrassment, to  unfold  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

Captain  Montreville  listened  with  undisguised 
satisfaction  to  proposals  apparently  so  advan- 
tageous to  his  beloved  child;  but,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  entire  approbation  of  the  colonel's 
suit,  regard  to  feminine  decorum  made  him  add, 
<<that  he  was  determined  to  put  no  constraint  on 
the  inclinations  of  his  daughter."  The  colonel 
felt  a  strong  conviction  that  no  constraint  would 
be  necessary ;  nevertheless,  turning  a  neat  period, 
importing  his  willingness  to  resign  his  love  rather 
than  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  Miss  Montre- 
ville, he  closed  the  conference  by  entreating  that 
the  captain  would  give  him  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  his  fate  from  the  lips  of  the  fair 
Laura  herself. 

Laura  had  continued  to  follow  them  with  her 
eyes,  till  they  entered  the  house  together:  and 
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the  next  minute  Captain  Montreville  knocked  at 
her  door. 

"  If  joor  headaehe  is  not  quite  gone/'  eaid  he, 
with  a  significant  smile,  **  I  will  yenture  to  recom- 
mend a  physician.  Colonel  Hargraye  is  waiting 
to  prescribe  for  you ;  and  you  may  repay  in  kind, 
for  he  tells  me  he  has  a  case  for  your  considera- 
tion." 

Laura  was  on  the  point  of  protesting  against 
any  communication  with  Colonel  Hargrare ;  but, 
instantly  recollecting  the  explanation  which  would 
be  necessary,  "  I  will  go  to  him  this  instant,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  an  eagerness  that  astonished  her 
father. 

**  Surely  you  will  first  smooth  these  reddish 
locks  of  yours,"  said  he,  fondly  stroking  her  dark 
auburn  hair.  **  I  fear  so  much  haste  may  make 
the  colonel  Tain." 

Laura  coloured  ylolently;  for,  amidst  all  her 
fears  of  a  discoTcry,  she  found  place  for  a  strong 
feeling  of  resentment  at  the  easy  security  of  for- 
giTcness  that  seemed  intimated  by  a  visit  so  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  offence.  Having  em- 
ployed the  few  moments  she  passed  at  her  toilet 
in  collecting  her  thoughts,  she  descended  to  the 
parlour,  fully  resolved  to  give  no  countenance  to 
the  hopes  her  lover  might  have  built  on  her  sup- 
posed weakness. 

The  colonel  was  alone ;  and  as  she  opened  the 
door,  eagerly  advanced  towards  her.  **  My  adored 
Laura,"  cried  he,  "this  condescension — "  Had 
he  stayed  to  read  the  pale  but  resolute  counte- 
nance of  his  **  adored"  Laura,  he  would  have 
spared  his  thanks  for  her  condescension. 

She  interrupted  him.  **  Colonel  Hargrave," 
said  she,  with  imposing  seriousness,  "I  have  a 
request  to  make  to  you.  Perhaps  the  peace  of 
my  life  depends  upon  your  compliance." 

'*  Ah,  Laura !  what  request  can  I  refuse,  where 
I  have  so  much  to  ask  ?" 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  make  known 
to  my  father — that  yon  will  take  every  means  to 
conceal  from  him  the — **  she  hesitated,  **the — 
our  meeting  last  night,"  she  added,  ngoiced  to 
have  found  a  palliative  expression  for  her  meaning. 

"  Oh  I  dearest  Laura  I  forget  it — think  of  it  no 
more." 
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Promise — promise  solemnly.  If,  indeed," 
added  she,  shuddering,  while  an  expression  of 
sudden  anguish  crossed  her  features,  <*if,  indeed, 
promises  can  weigh  with  such  a  one  as  you." 

**  For  pity's  sake,  speak  not  such  cutting  words 
as  those." 

"  Colonel  Hargrave,  will  you  £^ve  me  your  pro- 
mise ?" 

**I  do  promise — solemnly  promise.  Say  but 
that  you  forgive  me." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  so  far  insuring  the  safety 
of  my  dear  father,  since  he  might  have  risked  his 
life  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  child.  You  can- 
not be  surprised  if  I  now  wish  to  close  our  ac- 
quaintance as  speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  concealment  so  ui^ortunately  necessary." 

Impatient  to  close  an  interview  which  tasked 
her  fortitude  to  the  utmost,  Laura  was  about  to 
retire.     Hargrave  seized  her  hand.      "Surely, 


Laura,  you  will  not  leave  me  thus.  Tou  cannot 
refuse  forgiveness  to  a  fault  caused  by  intempe- 
rate passion  alone.  The  only  atonement  in  my 
power,  I  now  come  to  offer ;  my  hand,  my  fortune 
—  my  future  rank." 

The  native  spirit  and  wounded  delicacy  of  Laura 
flashed  from  her  eyes,  while  she  replied,  **  I  fear, 
sir,  I  shall  not  be  suitably  gratefiil  for  your  gene- 
rosity, while  I  recollect  the  alternative  you  would 
have  preferred." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Laura  had  ever  ap- 
peared to  her  lover  other  than  the  tender,  the 
timid  girl.  From  this  character  she  seemed  to 
have  started  at  once  into  the  high-spirited,  the 
dignified  woman;  and,  with  a  truly  masculine 
passion  for  variety,  Hargrave  thought  he  had 
never  seen  hex^half  so  fascinating.  "  My  angelic 
Laura  I"  cried  he,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  "love- 
lier in  your  cruelty,  suffer  me  to  prove  to  you  my 
repentance— my  reverence,  my  adoration ; — suffer 
me  to  prove  them  to  the  world,  by  uniting  our 
fates  for  ever." 

"  It  is  fit  the  guilty  should  kneel,"  said  Laura, 
turning  away,  "but  not  to  their  fellow-mortals. 
Bise,  sir;  this  homage  to  me  is  but  mockery." 

"  Say,  then,  that  you  forgive  me ;  say  that  you 
will  accept  the  tenderness,  the  duty  of  my  future 
life." 

"  What !  rather  than  control  your  passions,  will 
you  now  stoop  to  receive,  as  your  wife,  her  whom 
so  lately  you  thought  vile  enough  for  the  lowest 
degradation  ?  Impossible  I  yours  I  can  never  be. 
Our  views,  our  principles  are  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness.  How  shall  I  call  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness the  prostitution  of  its  own  ordinances  ?  How 
shall  I  ask  the  blessing  of  my  Maker  on  my  union 
with  a  being  at  enmity  with  him  ?" 

"  Good  heavens,  Laura  I  will  you  sacrifice  to  a 
punctilio — to  a  fit  of  Calvinistic  enthusiasm,  the 
peace  of  my  life,  the  peace  of  your  own  ?  You 
have  owned  that  you  love  me— I  have  seen  it,  de- 
lighted seen  it,  a  thousand  times — and  will  you 
now  desert  me  for  ever  ?" 

"  I  do  not  act  upon  punctilio,"  returned  Laura, 
calmly;  "I  believe  I  am  no  enthusiast.  What 
have  been  my  sentiments  is  now  of  no  importance ; 
to  unite  myself  with  vice  would  be  deliberate 
wickedness — to  hope  for  happiness  from  such  a 
union  would  be  desperate  folly." 

"  Dearest  Laura,  bound  by  your  charms,  allured 
by  your  example,  my  reformation  would  be  cer- 
tain, my  virtue  secure." 

"  Oh,  hope  it  not  1  Familiar  with  my  form,  my 
only  hold  on  your  regard,  you  would  neglect,  for- 
sake, despise  me;  and  who  should  say  that  my 
punishment  was  not  Just  ?" 

"And  will  you,  then,"  cried  Hargrave,  in  an 
agony,  "will  you,  then,  cast  me  off  for  evert 
Will  you  drive  me  for  ever  from  your  heart  ?" 

"I  have  no  choice — leave  me — forget  me — 
seek  some  woman  less  fastidious;  or  rather  en- 
deavour, by  your  virtue,  to  deserve  one  superior 
far.  Then  honoured,  beloved,  as  a  husband,  as  a 
father — **  The  fortitude  of  Laura  failed  before 
the  picture  of  her  fancy,  and  she  was  unable  to 
proceed.     Determined  to  conceal  her  weakness 
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from  Hargrare,  she  broke  from  bim,  and  harried 
towards  the  door ;  but,  melting  into  tenderness  at 
the  thought  that  this  intenriew  was  perhaps  the 
last,  she  turned.  '*0h  Hargraye,"  she  cried, 
clasping  her  hands  in  supplication,  "have  pity  on 
yourself — ^have  pity  on  me— forsake  the  fatal  path 
on  which  you  haye  entered,  that  though  for  ever 
torn  from  yon  here,  I  may  meet  you  in  a  better 
world  I" 

BUCHAN,  ELSPETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  the  keeper 
of  an  inn  at  Fitmy  Can,  which  is  the  half-way 
house  between  Banff  and  Portsoy  in  the  north  of 
Scotland ;  where  he  was  still  living  in  1787  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  His  daughter  Elspeth  or  Elizabeth 
was  bom  in  1738;  and  when  she  was  twenty-one 
was  sent  to  Glasgow  to  find  herself  a  place.  She 
there  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Martin,  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  delft-work  man- 
ufactory. She  was  not  long  in  this  situation  before 
she  married  Robert  Buchan,  one  of  the  workmen 
in  the  service  of  the  same  Mr.  Martin.  Robert 
and  Elspeth  Buchan  seem  to  have  lived  happily 
together,  and  had  many  children,  whom  they  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  station.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage  Mrs.  Buchan  was  an 
episcopalian,  but  her  husband  being  a  burgher- 
seceder,  she  adopted  his  principles.  She  had 
always  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  scriptures, 
and  taking  many  passages  in  a  strictiy  literal 
sense,  she  changed  her  opinions  greatly,  and, 
about  1778,  she  became  the  promulgator  of  many 
singular  doctrines,  and  soon  brought  over  to  her 
notions  Mr.  Hugh  White,  who  was  the  settied  re- 
lief minister  at  Irrine.  She  continued  to  make 
new  converts  till  April,  1790,  when  the  populace 
in  Irvine  rose,  assembled  round  Mr.  White's  house, 
and  broke  the  windows ;  and  Mrs.  Buchan  with 
all  her  converts,  to  the  number  of  forty-six  per- 
sons, left  Irvine.  The  Buchanites  (for  so  they 
were  calle^)  went  through  Mauchlin,  old  and  new 
Cumnock,  halted  three  days  at  Kireonnel,  passed 
through  Sangahar  and  ThomhiU,  and  then  settied 
at  a  farm-house,  the  out-houses  of  which  they  had 
all  along  possessed,  paying  for  them,  and  for  what- 
ever they  wanted.  This  farm-house  is  two  miles 
south  of  Thomhill,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Dumfries. 

The  Buchanites  paid  great  attention  to  the 
Bible,  always  reading  it  or  carrying  it  about  them. 
They  read,  sang  hymns,  preached,  and  conversed 
much  about  religion ;  declaring  the  last  day  to  be 
near,  and  that  no  one  of  their  company  should 
ever  die  or  be  buried,  but  soon  should  hear  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  when  all  the  wicked 
would  be  struck  dead,  and  remain  so  one  thousand 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  Buchanites  would 
undergo  an  agreeable  change,  be  caught  up  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence  they  should 
return  to  this  earth,  and  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  their  king,  possefw  it  one  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  the  devil  should  be  chained. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  devil  would  be 
loosed,  the  wicked  restored  to  life,  and  both 
would  assail  their  camp,  but  be  repulsed  by  the 


Buchanites,  fighting  manfriUy  with  Christ  for  their 
leader. 

The  Buchanites  neither  marry,  nor  consider 
themselves  bound  by  coi^ugal  duties,  nor  care  for 
carnal  eigoyments.  But  baring  one  purse,  they 
live  like  brothers  and  sisters  a  holy  life  as  the 
angels  of  God.  They  follow  no  employment,  being 
commanded  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow, 
but,  obserring  how  the  young  ravens  are  fed,  and 
the  lilies  grow,  they  assure  themselves  God  will 
much  more  feed  and  clothe  them.  They,  indeed, 
sometimes  worked  for  people  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, but  they  revised  all  kind  of  payment,  and 
declared  that  their  whole  object  in  working,  was 
to  mix  with  the  world  and  inculcate  their  impor- 
tant doctrines. 

Mr.  Buchan  remained  in  the  burgher-seoession 
communion,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Buchan  died  in  May,  1791 ;  and  before  her 
death  her  followers  were  greatiy  reduced  in 
number. 

BUBE,   CATHARINE, 

A  LiARiTBD  Swedish  lady,  whose  correspondence 
with  another  Swedish  lady,  Vandela  Slrjrlte,  has 
been  printed.  It  is  characterized  by  elegance  of 
language,  correctness  of  style,  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression.   She  died  in  1679,  aged  seventy-seven. 

BUFFET,   MARGARET, 

A  Pabisian  lady,  who  wrote  an  interesting 
eulogy  on  learned  women,  besides  observations  on 
the  French  language. 

BURLEIGH,   LADT   MILDRED, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and 
sister  of  Anne  Bacon,  was  bom  at  Milton,  Eng- 
land, in  1526.  Her  education  was  carefully  super- 
intended by  her  father,  and  she  learned  to  read 
and  write  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with 
ease  and  elegance.  On  presenting  the  Bible,  in 
Hebrew  and  other  languages,  to  the  unirersity  of 
Cambridge,  she  sent  with  it  an  epistie  in  Greek 
of  her  own  composition. 

In  1546  she  married  Sir  William  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Burleigh,  lord  high-treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, privy-counsellor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Lady  Burleigh  was  very  happy  in  her  long  mar- 
riage of  forty-two  years;  she  died,  April  4thy 
1589,  deeply  regretted  by  her  husband,  who  lost 
in  her  not  only  an  amiable  wife,  but  a  friend  whom 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consult  on  the  most 
important  occasions,  and  whose  judgment  and 
knowledge  in  state  affairs  was  littie  inferior  to  his 
own.     She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

After  her  decease.  Lord  Burleigh  diverted  hit 
sorrow  by  composing  *'  Meditations"  on  his  irre- 
parable loss,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  high 
sense  of  the  admirable  virtues  of  his  wife,  he  enu- 
merates her  acts  of  beneficence  and  liberality, 
many  of  which  had,  during  her  life,  been  careAilly 
concealed  from  himself.  In  these  **  Meditations," 
after  describing  many  of  her  wise  charities,  such 
as  loans  to  poor  mechanics,  and  gifts  of  meat  and 
bread  to  suffering  families,  he  says : 
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"  Foot  times  in  the  year  she  lent,  secretly,  to 
all  the  prisons  in  London,  money  to  buy  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer,  for  fonr  hundred  persons:  she 
also  frequently  distributed  shirts  and  linen  among 
the  poor,  both  at  Cheshont  and  in  London.  To 
the  master  of  St.  John's  College  she  gaye  a  sum 
of  money,  to  haye  fires  in  the  hall  of  the  college 
upon  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  between  the  feasts 
of  All  Saints  and  Candlemas,  when  there  were  no 
fires  at  the  charge  of  the  college.  She  gare 
money,  secretly,  towards  a  building,  **  for  a  new 
waye  at  Cambridge  to  the  common  scolles."  She 
procured  a  number  of  books,  some  of  which  she 
bestowed  on  the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew,  &c. :  she  ^so  gave*  to  the  college 
of  St  John  many  Greek  books  in  diyinity,  physics, 
and  the  sciences.  She  gare  similar  presents  to 
Christ  Church  and  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  and 
to  the  college  of  Westminster.  She  provided  an- 
nually wool  and  flax,  which  were  distributed  to 
women  in  Cheshunt  parish,  to  work  into  yam, 
which  was  overlooked  by  their  benefactress,  and 
firequently  presented  to  them  as  a  reward  of  their 
labour.  At  other  times  she  caused  it  to  be 
wrought  into  cloth,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor,  paying 
for  the  spinning  an  extraordinary  price.  A  short 
time  before  her  death,  she  purchased,  in  secret,  a 
quantity  of  wheat  and  rye,  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
digent in  a  time  of  scarcity :  these  stores  remained 
unexhausted  at  her  death,  but  were  afterwards 
employed  according  to  the  original  purpose.'' 

BURNET,  ELIZABETH, 

Thibd  wife  of  bishop  Burnet,  and  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Blake,  knight,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1661.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  married 
Robert  Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Spetchley,  with  whom 
she  went  to  Holland  to  reside  till  the  revolution 
in  England,  when  they  returned  to  Spetchley, 
where  her  husband  died.  After  being  a  widow 
seven  years,  she,  in  1700,  married  Gilbert  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  She  was  benevolent,  and 
exemplary  in  her  conduct  She  published  a  book 
of  devotion,  which  showed  great  religious  know- 
ledge. It  was  called,  **  A  Method  of  Devotion ;  or. 
Rules  for  Holy  and  Devout  Liring ;  with  Prayers 
on  several  occasions,  and  Adrices  and  Devotions 
for  the  Holy  Sacrament:  written  by  Mrs.  Burnet" 
She  died  in  1709,  and  was  buried  at  Spetchley, 
near  her  first  husband,  according  to  a  promise 
made  to  him  during  his  life. 

A  constant  journal  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Burnet  of 
her  life ;  every  evening  she  devoted  some  time  to 
the  recollection  of  the  past  day,  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  in  future  any  errors  into  which  she  might 
have  fallen.  Though  without  learning,  she  pos- 
sessed an  acute  and  active  mind;  theology  con- 
tinued to  be  her  favourite  study,  to  which,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  of  her  own  situa- 
tion, she  had  been  more  particularly  led.  She 
also  made  some  progress  in  geometry  and  philo- 
sophy: but  she  valued  knowledge  as  a  meant 
rather  than  as  an  end,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  en- 
large and  purify  the  mind.  By  the  austerities  of 
her  piety,  which  was  exalted  to  enthusiasm,  she 
iigured  her  constitution ;  but,  in  her  zeal  for  spe- 


culative opinions,  she  never  lost  sight  of  candour 
and  benevolence ;  she  considered  the  regulation  of 
her  conduct,  and  the  purity  of  her  life,  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  her  faith.  Her  general 
manners  were  unaffected,  cheerftil,  and  conciliat- 
ing ;  severe  to  herself  and  candid  to  others.  With- 
out external  pretence  or  ostentation,  humility, 
modesty,  and  kindness,  were  her  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. In  what  was  indifferent,  she  avoided 
singularity,  and  conformed  with  moderation  and 
simplicity  to  the  customs  suited  to  her  station  and 
rank. 

BURT,  ELIZABETH, 

Dauobteh  of  Captain  Lawrence,  was  bom  at 
Linton,  Cambridgeshire,  England,  and  married  Mr. 
Lloyd,  of  Huntingdonshire;  and  after  his  death, 
Samuel  Bury,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Bristol.  She 
excelled  in  her  knowledge  of  dirinity,  mathematics, 
and  the  learned  languages,  and  was  noted  for  her 
piety.  She  particularly  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  in  which,  by  unwearied  applica- 
tion and  practice,  she  became  proficient.  She 
wrote  critical  remarks  upon  the  idioms  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  were  found 
among  her  papers  after  her  decease.  She  was  a 
good  musician,  and  spoke  French  with  ease  and 
fluency.  She  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  medicine,  which  she  frequently  made 
useftil  among  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 

Her  beneficence  and  generosity  were  habitual 
and  persevering,  and  often  exerted  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  so  that  at  one  time  she  seriously  im- 
paired her  fortune.  She  died  at  Bristol,  in  1720, 
aged  seventy-six. 

Mrs.  Bury  often  regretted  the  disadvantages  of 
her  sex,  who,  by  their  habits  of  education,  and  the 
customs  of  society,  were  illiberally  excluded  from 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  She  contended 
that  mind  was  of  no  sex,  and  that  man  was  no  less 
an  enemy  to  himself  than  to  woman,  in  confining 
her  attention  to  frivolous  attainments.  She  often 
spoke  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  of  her  own 
obligations  to  her  father  and  her  preceptors,  for 
having  risen  superior  to  these  unworthy  preju- 
dices, and  opened  to  her  the  sources  of  intellectual 
eigoyment 


c. 

CALAGE,   DE  PECH  DE, 

Was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  in  France.  She 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
She  obtained  the  prize  for  poetry,  at  the  Floral 
Games  of  Toulouse,  several  times. 

CALAVRESE,    MARIA, 

Was  bom  at  Rome  in  1486,  and  was  thought  a 
good  historical  painter,  as  well  in  oil  as  in  fresco. 
She  worked  for  some  time  at  Naples,  but  died  at 
Rome  in  1542. 

CALLCETT,   LADY, 

WiFB  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcett,  R.  A.,  was  the 
daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  George  Dundas.    She 
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1TM  born  in  178B,  and  id  1800  married  Captwn 
Thomui  Oraham  ot  the  British  anyy,  and  vent 
with  bim  to  India,  She  returned  to  England, 
after  having  traTelled  over  a  great  part  of  India, 
and  published  her  traTels  in  1812.  She  vent  af- 
terwards to  Italy,  and  in  1620  published  a  work 
called  "  Three  Months  in  the  Environs  of  Borne ;" 
and  also  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Lite  of  Ponson." 
In  1823,  Mrs.  Graham  accompanied  her  husbsnd 
to  Sonlh  AmericH ;  daring  the  TOjage,  Captain 
Qraham  died  and  was  buried  at  Valparaiso.  While 
in  Soalh  America,  Mra.  Qraham  became  the  In- 
structrese  of  Donna  Maria,  now  qaeen  of  Portu- 
gal Some  years  after,  she  married  Mr.  Catlcett. 
She  died  in  England,  1848,  Her  other  published 
worltB  were  "  History  of  Spun  ;"  "  Essaja  to- 
wards the  History  of  Painting;"  "Scripture 
Herbal ;"  and  some  books  for  cliildren. 

CAMAKQO,  MARIE  ANNE  CCPI  DE, 
A  CELiBBATBp  sti^e-dancer,  bom  at  Brussels, 
ITIO.  She  appeared  on  the  theatres  in  Paris  and 
Brussels,  and  muntained  a  retpeclable  character. 
She  died  April  1770. 

CAMPBELL,  DOROTHEA   PRIMROSE, 
Wab  a  iMije  of  Lenwiok,  in  the  Shetland  Isl- 
ands.     In  16IQ,   she    published    a    rolame    of 


CAMPAN,  JANE  LOUISA  HENRIETTA, 
Was  bom  at  Paris,  1762.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Oenet,  first  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  fond  of 
literature,  and  communicated  a  taste  for  it  to  his 
daughter,  who  early  displayed  considerable  talents. 
She  acquired  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
particularly  tiie  Italian  and  English,  and  was  dla- 
tinguisbed  for  her  skill  in  reading  and  recitation. 
These  aoqointions  procured  for  her  the  place  of 
reader  to  the  French  princesees,  daughters  of 
Louis  XV.  On  the  marriage  of  Maria  Autoiuette 
to  the  Dauphin,  atterwards  Louis  XVI.,  Made- 
moiselle Oenet  was  attached  to  her  suite,  and  con- 
tinued,  during  twenty  years,  to  occupy  a  sitoaliOD 
about  her  person. 
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Her  general  intelligence  and  (alent  for  obserra- 
tion  enabled  Madame  Campan,  in  the  course  of 
her  Bcrtice,  to  collect  the  materials  for  her  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Queen  of  France," 
first  published  in  Paris,  and  translated  and  printed 
in  LoudoD,  1823.  in  two  volomes.  This  work  is 
not  only  interesting  for  the  infonnation  it  affords, 
but  is  also  very  creditable  to  the  literary  talents 
of  the  authoress.  Soon  after  the  appointment  at 
Dourt,  Mademoiselle  Oenet  was  married  to  M. 
Campan,  Bon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  queen's  clo- 
set. When  Maria  Antoinette  was  made  a  pri- 
soner, Madame  Campan  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
accompany  her  royal  mistress  and  share  her  im- 
prisonment, which  was  refused.  Madame  Campaa 
was  with  the  queen  at  the  storming  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  on  the  lOth  of  August,  when  she  narrowly 
escaped  with  ber  life  ;  and  under  the  rule  of  Ro- 
bespierre, she  came  near  being  sent  to  the  guillo- 
tine.  After  the  fall  of  that  tyrant,  she  retired  to 
the  country  and  opened  a  private  seminary  for 
young  ladiee,  whieb  she  conducted  with  great  suc- 
cess. Josephine  Beauhsniais  sent  her  daughter, 
Horlenae,  to  the  seminary  of  Madame  Campan. 
She  had  also  the  sisters  of  the  Emperor  under  her 
care.  Id  1806,  Napoleon  founded  the  school  of 
Ecouen,  for  the  danghten  and  sisters  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  appointed  Ma- 
dame Campan  to  superintend  it.  This  institntion 
was  suppressed  at  the  restoratioD  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  Madame  Campan  retired  to  Nantes,  where  she 
partly  prepared  her  "  Memoirs,"  and  other  works. 
She  died  in  1822.  aged  seventy.  After  her  de- 
cease, her  "  Private  Journal"  was  published ;  also, 
"  Familiar  Letters  to  her  Friends,"  and  a  work, 
which  she  conNdered  her  most  important  one,  en- 
titled "Thoughts  on  Education."  We  will  give 
extracts  from  these  works. 


a  til*  -  Flits 


At  the  time  when  Mesmer  made  so  much  noise 
in  Paris  with  his  magnetiam,  M.  Campan,  my  hus- 
band, was  bis  partiian,  like  almost  every  person 
who  moved  in  high  life.  To  be  magnetiied  was 
then  a  fashion ;  nay,  it  was  more,  it  was  abso- 
lutely a  rage.  In  the  drawing-rooms,  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  brilliant  discovery.  There  was 
to  be  no  more  dying ;  people's  heads  were  turned, 
and  thrir  imagiaatJODS  heated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. To  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary 
I  bewilder  the  oDdentaading ;  and  Mesmer,  with 
his  singular  language,  produced  that  effect.  To 
put  a  stop  to  the  At  of  publie  insanity  was  the 
grand  difficulty;  and  it  was  proposed  to  have  the 
>t  purchased  by  the  eouri.  Mesmer  fixed  his 
dums  at  a  very  extravagant  rate.  However,  he 
I  offered  Btty  thousand  cravms.  By  a  singular 
chance,  I  was  one  day  led  into  the  midst  of  the 
somnombnliats.  Such  was  the  enlhusiasm  of  the 
spectators,  that,  in  most  of  them,  I  could  observe 
.  wild  rolling  of  the  eye,  and  a  convulsed  move- 
aent  of  the  countenance.  A  strongermight  have 
fhneied  himself  amidst  the  unfortunate  patienta 
of  Charentom.  Surprised  and  shocked  at  seeing 
many  people  almost  in  a  state  of  delirium,  I 
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withdrew,  full  of  reflections  on  the  scene  which  I 
had  just  witnessed. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  my  husband 
was  attacked  with  a  pulmonary  disorder,  and  he 
desired  that  he  might  be  conveyed  to  Mesmer's 
house.  Being  introduced  into  the  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  M.  Campan,  I  asked  the  worker  of  mi- 
racles what  treatment  he  proposed  to  adopt ;  he 
rery  coolly  replied,  that  to  ensure  a  speedy  and 
perfect  cure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  in  the 
bed  of  the  invalid,  at  his  left  side,  one  of  three 
things,  namely,  a  young  woman  of  brown  com- 
plexion ;  a  black  hen ;  or  an  empty  bottle. 

**  Sir,"  said  I,  "if  the  choice  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, pray  try  the  empty  bottle." 

M.  Campan's  side  grew  worse ;  he  experienced 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  pain  in  his  chest 
All  magnetic  remedies  that  were  employed  pro- 
duced no  effect.  Perceiving  his  failure,  Mesmer 
took  advantage  of  the  periods  of  my  absence  to 
bleed  and  blister  the  patient.  I  was  not  informed 
of  what  had  been  done  until  after  M.  Campan's 
recovery.  Mesmer  was  asked  for  a  certificate,  to 
prove  that  the  patient  had  been  cured  by  means 
of  magnetism  only ;  and  he  gave  it.  Here  was  a 
trait  of  enthusiasm !  Truth  was  no  longer  re- 
spected. When  I  next  presented  myself  to  the 
queen  (Marie-Antoinette),  their  msjesties  asked 
what  I  thought  of  Mesmer's  discovery.  I  informed 
them  of  what  had  taken  place,  earnestly  express- 
ing my  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  bare- 
faced quack.  It  was  immediately  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 

THB   BMPEBOB  ALlXAKDl&'s   VISIT  TO  MADAME 
0AMPAN*8   SCHOOL. 

The  emperor  enquired  into  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  establishment  at  Ecouen ; 
and  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  answering  his  ques- 
tions. I  recollect  having  dwelt  on  several  points 
which  appeared  to  me  very  important,  and  which 
were  in  their  spirit  hostile  to  aristocratical  princi- 
ples. For  example,  I  informed  his  majesty  that 
the  daughters  of  distinguished  and  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, and  those  of  the  humble  and  obscure, 
were  indiscriminately  mingled  together  in  the 
establishment.  If,  said  I,  I  were  to  observe  the 
least  pretension  on  account  of  the  rank  or  fortune 
of  parents,  I  should  immediately  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  most  perfect  equality  is  preserved ;  distinc- 
tion is  awarded  only  to  merit  and  industry.  The 
pupils  are  obliged  to  cut  and  make  all  their  own 
clothes.  They  are  taught  to  clean  and  mend  lace ; 
and  two  at  a  time,  they  by  turns,  three  times  a 
week,  cook  and  -distribute  victuals  to  the  poor  of 
the  village.  The  young  ladies  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  my  boarding-school  are  thoroughly 
acquidnted  with  everything  relating  to  household 
business ;  and  they  are  grateful  to  me  for  having 
made  it  a  part  of  tiieir  education.  In  my  conver- 
sations with  them,  I  have  always  taught  them  that 
OR  domestic  management  depends  the  preservation  or 
diss^ation  of  their  fortunes.  I  impress  on  their  minds 
the  necessity  of  regulating  with  attention  the  most 
trifling  daily  expenses ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
recommend  them  to  avoid  making  domestic  details 


the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  drawing-room ; 
for  that  is  a  most  decided  mark  of  ill-breeding. 
It  is  proper  that  all  should  know  how  to  do  and  to 
direct;  but  it  is  only  for  ill-educated  women  to 
talk  about  their  carriages,  servants,  washing,  and 
cooking. 

These  are  the  reasons,  sire,  why  my  pupils  are 
generally  superior  to  those  brought  up  in  other 
establishments.  All  is  conducted  on  the  most  sim- 
ple plan ;  the  young  ladies  are  taught  everything 
of  which  they  can  possibly  stand  in  need ;  and  they 
are  consequentiy  as  much  at  their  ease  in  the  bril- 
liant circles  of  fashion,  as  in  the  most  humble 
condition  of  life.  Fortune  confers  rank,  but  edu- 
cation teaches  how  to  support  it  properly. 

From  the  "  Lettera,*'  Jbc 
TO    HBB    OMLT    SON. 

You  are  now,  my  dear  Henry,  removed  from  my 
fond  care  and  instruction ;  and  young  as  you  are, 
you  have  entered  upon  the  vast  theatre  of  the 
world.  Some  years  hence,  when  time  shall  have 
matured  your  ideas,  and  enabled  you  to  take  a 
clear,  retrospective  view  of  your  steps  in  life,  you 
will  be  able  to  enter  into  my  feelings,  and  to  judge 
of  the  anxiety  which  at  this  moment  agitates  my 
heart. 

When  first  a  beloved  child,  releasing  itself  from 
its  nurse's  arms,  ventures  its  littie  tottering  steps 
on  the  soft  carpet,  or  the  smoothest  grass-plot,  the 
poor  mother  scarcely  breathes ;  she  imagines  that 
these  first  efforts  of  nature  are  attended  with  every 
danger  to  the  object  most  dear  to  her.  Fond  mo- 
ther, calm  your  anxious  fears !  Your  infant  son 
can,  at  the  worst,  only  receive  a  slight  hurt,  which, 
under  your  tender  care,  will  speedily  be  healed. 
Reserve  your  alarms,  your  heart-beatings,  your 
prayers  to  providence,  for  the  moment  when  your 
son  enters  upon  the  scene  of  the  world  to  select  a 
character,  which,  if  sustained  with  dignity,  judg- 
ment and  feeling,  will  render  him  universally 
esteemed  and  approved ;  or  to  degrade  himself  by 
filling  one  of  those  low,  contemptible  parts,  fit 
only  for  the  vilest  actors  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Tremble  at  the  moment  when  your  child  has  to 
choose  between  the  rugged  road  of  industry  and 
integrity,  leading  straight  to  honour  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  smooth  and  flowery  path  which  de- 
scends, through  indolence  and  pleasure,  to  the 
gulf  of  vice  and  misery.  It  is  then  that  the  voice 
of  a  parent,  or  of  some  faithful  friend,  must  direct 

the  right  course. 

*  *  «  *  ♦ 

Surrounded  as  you  doubtless  are,  by  thoughtless 
and  trifling  companions,  let  your  mother  be  the 
rallying  point  of  your  mind  and  heart ;  the  confi- 
dant of  all  your  plans. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Learn  to  know  the  value  of  money.  This  is  a 
most  essential  point.  The  want  of  economy  leads 
to  the  decay  of  powerful  empires,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate families.  Louis  XVI.  perished  on  the  scaffold 
for  a  deficit  of  fifty  millions.  There  would  have 
been  no  debt,  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  no  re- 
volution, no  loss  of  the  sovereign  autiiority,  no 
tragical  death,  but  for  this  fatal  deficit     States 
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are  mined  through  the  mismanagement  of  millions, 
and  private  persons  become  bankrupts  and  end 
their  liyes  in  misery  through  the  mismanagement 
of  crowns  worth  six  livres.  It  is  Tory  important, 
my  dear  son,  that  I  lay  down  to  you  these  first 
principles  of  right  conduct,  and  impress  upon  your 
mind  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  them.  Render 
me  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  your  money, 
not  viewing  me  in  the  light  of  a  rigid  preceptress, 
but  as  a  friend  who  wishes  to  accustom  yon  to  the 
habit  of  accounting  to  yourself. 

*  «  «  «  « 
Happy  is  the  woman  who,  in  old  age,  can  say — 

**  I  am  the  mother  of  a  worthy  man,  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society ;"  and  he,  in  his  turn,  will  be  the 
parent  of  a  line  of  oifspring  who  will  never  dis- 
grace the  honourable  name  they  inherit. 
«  «  «  «  « 

A  man  should  seek  to  gain  information  by  tra- 
velling; he  must  encounter  and  endure  misfortune, 
contend  against  danger  and  temptation,  and  finally 
temper  his  mind  so  as  to  give  it  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  the  hardest  metal.  ^ 

«  «  «  «  » 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  at- 
tentive application  to  business;  for  that  affords 
certain  consolation,  and  is  a  security  against  lassi- 
tude, and  the  vices  which  idleness  creates. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Be  cautious  how  you  form  connexions;  and 
hesitate  not  to  break  them  off  on  the  first  proposi- 
^  tion  to  adopt  any  course  which  your  affectionate 
mother  warns  you  to  avoid,  as  fatal  to  your  real 
happiness,  and  to  the  attainment  of  that  respect  and 
esteem  which  it  should  be  your  ambition  to  exgoy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Never  neglect  to  appropriate  a  certain  portion 
of  your  time  to  useful  reading ;  and  do  not  imagine 
that  even  half  an  hour  a  day,  devoted  to  that  ob- 
ject, will  be  unprofitable.  The  best  way  of  ar- 
ranging and  employing  one's  time  is  by  calcula- 
tion ;  and  I  have  often  reflected  that  half  an  hour's 
reading  every  day,  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
hours'  reading  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Great 
fortunes  are  amassed  by  littie  savings;  and  po- 
verty as  well  as  ignorance  are  occasioned  by  the 
extravagant  waste  of  money  and  time.  • 
«  «  «  «  « 

My  affection  for  you,  my  dear  Henry,  is  still  as 
actively  alive  as  when,  in  your  infancy,  I  removed, 
patiently,  every  littie  stone  from  a  certain  space 
in  my  garden,  lest,  when  you  first  ran  alone,  you 
might  fall  and  hurt  your  face  on  the  pebbles. 
But  the  snares  now  spread  beneath  your  steps  are 
far  more  dangerous.  They  are  strengthened  by 
seductive  appearances,  and  the  ardour  of  youth 
would  hurry  you  forward  to  the  allurement ;  but 
that  my  watchful  care,  and  the  confidence  you  re- 
pose in  me,  serve  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  twofold  power.  Your  bark  is  gliding  near  a 
rapid  current;  but  your  mother  stands  on  the 
shore,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  dear  navi- 
gator, anxiously  exclaims,  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
**  Reef  your  sails ;  mind  your  helm."  Oh !  may 
you  never  forget,  or  cease  to  bo  guided  by  these 
warnings,  which  come  from  my  inmost  heart. 


From  "  Thoaghu  on  Education.** 
woman's  INFLUBNOl. 

As  mothers,  as  wives,  as%  sisters,  women  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  destiny  of  men. 
The  heroes  of  chivalry  made  the  approbation  of 
women  the  stimulus  and  aim  of  their  high  feats 
of  arms.  Under  absolute  monarchies  their  charms 
even  extended  over  the  fate  of  empires ;  and  too 
often  the  boudoir  of  a  favourite  became  the  coun- 
cil-chamber of  kings.  In  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  people,  promulgate  laws 
and  cause  them  to  be  executed,  the  education  of 
women  should  be  directed  to  a  useful  and  praise- 
worthy object.  The  enlightened  understanding  of 
the  present  age  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  go- 
verning by  the  sole  attraction  of  beauty ;  a  solid 
education  must  now  render  them  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  husbands, 
of  preserving  their  fortune  by  a  wise  economy,  of 
partaking  of  their  elevation  without  ridiculous 
ostentation,  of  consoling  them  in  disgrace,  of 
bringing  up  their  girls  in  all  the  virtues  which 
ought  to  be  inseparable  fW>m  their  sex,  and  direct- 
ing the  early  years  of  their  boys.  The  names  of 
women  will  figure  less  in  history :  and,  for  their 
happiness,  they  will  supply  still  fewer  subjects 
for  romances!  A  sentiment  truly  national  will 
lead  them  to  regard  their  own  homes  as  the  only 
theatre  of  their  glory,  and  public  morals  will  then 
soon  show  the  immense  steps  made  by  social  order 
towards  a  better  state  of  society. 

THB   CULTIVATION   OF  THN  AHTS. 

For  myself,  I  should  make  a  powerful  objection 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  in  female  education. 
I  have  remarked,  that  they  destroy  the  develop- 
ment of  thought;  the  prodigious  length  of  time 
which  they  demand  to  acquire  is  doubtiess  the 
cause.  The  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire,  also, 
often  exalts  a  young  imagination,  and  in  females 
this  is  very  injurious. 

CAMPIGLIA,   MADDALENA, 

Was  a  native  of  Vicenza,  and  bom  in  1660.  She 
was  educated  in  a  nunnery,  and  celebrated  for  her 
literary  talents.  She  dedicated  one  of  her  works 
to  Torquato  Tasso,  with  whom  she  corresponded. 
She  wrote,  among  other  works,  "Azione  Dramatica," 
published  in  1588.     Her  death  occurred  in  1596. 

CANTARINI,   CHIARA, 

Was  bom  in  Lucca,  where  she  always  resided. 
She  was  well  versed  in  history  and  philosophy,  and 
held  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned 
men  of  her  time.  A  collection  ef  her  *  *  Poems,"  and 
a  volume  of  her  **  Letters,"  have  been  published. 
She  died  in  1697. 

CANTOPOLI,   GENEVRA, 

A  FEMALE  artist  of  Bologna,  pupil  of  Eliiabeth 
Sirani.  She  practised  historical  painting  with 
success ;  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Procolo,  in  Bo- 
logna, is  a  picture  by  her  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
of  which  good  judges  speak  favourably,  as  they 
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do  of  tome  of  her  other  albu^piecw ;  partiiniltrly 
of  St.  Tomnuao  di  YUIuiuoto,  Id  SL  QiHomo  Mag- 
f^on.  Her  penonel  historf  is  anknoin].  She 
liTod  Id  the  eerenteenth  century. 


CAPELLO,  BIANCA, 
DiaoiHDBV  trota  the  noble  hoose  of  the  Capelli 
kt  TNkioe,  tnd  duighter  of  Butolomeo  Capello, 
wu  bom  *boQt  1546.  Opporite  to  her  fhther'a 
hoDM,  the  8&lTUti,  a  great  mercantile  &mily  of 
FlorODoe,  bad  ettabliahed  a  bank,  and  entnuted 
the  care  of  it  to  Pietro  BuonaTonturi,  a  FlareuUn* 
youth  of  obccnre  eitractiDD,  whom  they  had  en- 
gaged as  olerk.  BaonaTentaii,  bandBome,  adTen- 
torons,  and  addicted  to  intrigae,  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  Bianca,  whom  he  deceired  by  representing 
bimMlf  as  one  of  the  principals  in  the  bank. 
After  their  intercenrM  had  been  oarried  on  for 
some  time  in  secresy,  the  effecte  of  it  became  mch 
as  oonld  not  be  concealed,  and  to  avoid  the  terrors 
of  a  life-loDg  imprisonment  in  a  cloister,  Bianca 
resolred  to  elope  with  her  lorer.  Taking  a  oaaket 
of  jewels  that  belonged  to  her  father,  she  left 
Tenice  by  night,  and  at  length,  safely  arrived 
with  Baonaventori  at  Florence,  and  was  lodged  in 
his  father's  hoase,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  She  had  been  married  to  BaonaTentori 
on  tlie  road,  at  a  village  near  Bologna.  She  lived 
for  some  time  with  her  husband  in  obscnrity,  con- 
tinTuilly  oDder  apprebeneions  of  being  discovered 
by  emissaries  A*om  Venice,  where  her  elopement 
had  eicit«d  great  indignation,  not  only  in  her 
family,  but  among  all  the  aristocracy.  The  uncle 
of  her  husband,  who  va*  accused  of  having  been 
aware  of  his  nephew's  presumption,  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died ;  and  Bianca's  at- 
tendant and  confidant,  whom  they  had  neglected 
to  take  with  them,  met  with  a  fote  eqnaUy  severe. 
At  lengUi  accident,  or  oontrivance,  introduced 
her  to  the  notice  of  Francis,  son  of  Francis,  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  on  whom  liis  father  had  devolved 
all  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the  sovereignty.  The 
wonderful  beaa^  and  engagiug  manners  of  Bianca 
made  such  an  impression  on  Francis,  that  he  of- 
fered to  protect  her,  negotiated  in  her  fitvonr  with 
her  Mends  at  Venice,  and  on  failure  of  success. 
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drew  her  fMm  her  obsenre  situation,  setUed  ber 
in  a  splendid  palace,  and  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time  in  her  company.  He  created  Buona- 
ventari  his  ohamberlaia,  and  consulted  him  on  all 
the  affairs  of  tbe  state.  This  greatly  offended  the 
Florentines,  whom  he  treated  with  the  tyranny 
and  hanghlinee*  nsnal  in  foreign  fiivouritee  of  low 

In  1566,  soon  after  the  nuuriage  of  Francis  to 
Donna  Joanna  of  Austria,  a  marriage  of  expe- 
diency, Bianca  was  introduced  at  court,  and  be- 
came the  centre  of  general  admiration  j  and  the 
captivated  Francis  solemnljr  promised  to  make  her 
his  wife,  in  ease  they  should  mutually  be  trimd 
trom  their  present  engagements. 

Bnonaventuri,  having  formed  an  intrigue  with 
a  lady  of  high  rank,  which  he  openly  proclaimed, 
while  he  behaved  vrith  the  greatest  insolence  to 
her  fomily,  was  aseaseinsled  in  the  streets  one 
night,  in  1569.  Francis,  who  had'  connived  at  his 
fate,  allowed  the  murderers  to  escape,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  Bianca,  who  eeetns  to 
have  retained  through  all  some  affection  for  her 
first  husband. 

Bianca  wae  now  openly  procUimed  the  mistress 
of  Francis,  who  could  hardly  eeperste  himself 
from  her  to  perform  the  necessary  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  his  station.  She  exerted  all  her  art  in 
gaining  over  to  her  interest  the  principal  persons 
in  the  Medici  family,  particularly  the  cardinal 
Ferdinand,  Francis's  next  brother;  and  she  suc- 
ceeded. As  the  want  of  a  male  heir  by  his  duch- 
ess, had  been  a  great  disappointment  to  Francis, 
and  even  a  natarol  son  vraa  passionstely  desired 
by  him,  Bianca,  who  had  borne  no  child  since  her 
first  daughter,  determined  to  introduce  a  supposi- 
titious child  to  him,  as  her  own.  This  scheme  she 
effected  in  16T6,  and  presenting  to  her  lover  the 
new-bom  male  infant  of  a  poor  woman,  he  joyfiiUy 
received  it  as  his  own,  and  named  it  Antonio. 
Bianca  is  charged  with  several  secret  assassina- 
tions, perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
those  who  were  privy  to  this  fraudulent  transac- 
tion. Francis,  however,  bad  a  legitimate  son  bom 
to  him  the  ensuing  year,  and  this  event  appeared 
to  reconcile  the  grand-duchess  to  him,  who  had 
been  greatiy  disturl>ed  by  Bianca's  influence  over 
him.  Bianca,  for  a  time,  retired  ^m  court,  but 
her  intercourse  with  Francis  was  still  carried  on, 
though  more  secretly. 

At  length  the  death  of  tbe  grand-duchess,  sup- 
posed to  have  tieen  caused  by  the  grief  she  expe- 
rienced at  finding  herself  again  neglected,  placed 
tbe  ducal  crown  within  Bianca's  grasp ;  and  not- 
irithstanding  the  hatred  of  the  Florentines,  who 
were  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  grand-duchoss, 
and  the  opposition  of  his  relations  and  counsellore, 
she  persuaded  Francis  to  fulfil  hia  promise  of  mar- 
riage. On  June  6th,  1579,  the  ceremony  wos  per- 
formed privately ;  but  her  ambition  was  to  share 
publicly  with  him  the  ducal  throne,  and  aha  per- 
suaded him  to  comply  with  her  wishes. 

He  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice,  to  inform 
the  senate  of  his  marriage  with  Bianca,  and  to 
request  them  to  confer  on  her  the  titie  of  daughter 
of  the  Republic,  which  would  give  her  precedence 
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of  the  other  princeeses  of  Italy.  That  crafty  go- 
Temment  gladly  received  the  proposal,  as  a  means 
of  extending  the  authority  of  the  Republic ;  and  in 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  embassies  ever  sent 
from  Venice,  Bianca  was  solemnly  crowned  daugh- 
ter of  the  state  which  had  banished  and  persecuted 
her,  proclaimed  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  and 
installed  in  all  the  honours  and  dignity  of  sove- 
reignty.    This  event  occurred  Oct  13th,  1579. 

Her  conduct  in  this  high  station  was  directed 
to  securing  herself  by  obtaining  the  good-will  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Medici  family,  and 
reconciling  their  differences ;  in  this  her  persua- 
sive manners,  and  great  prudence  and  judgment, 
rendered  her  successf^.  But  she  never  conciliated 
the  affections  of  her  subjects,  who  had  always 
hated  her  as  the  seducer  of  their  prince,  and  re- 
garded her  as  an  abandoned  woman,  capable  of 
every  crime.  A  thousand  absurd  stories  of  her 
cruelty  and  propensity  to  magical  arts  were  pro- 
pagated, some  of  which  are  still  part  of  the  popu- 
lar traditions  of  Florence.  In  return,  she  em- 
ployed a  number  of  spies,  who,  by  their  informa- 
tion, enabled  her  to  defeat  all  machinations  against 
herself  and  the  duke. 

In  1582,  the  son  of  Francis  by  his  former  grand- 
duchess  died,  and  soon  after  the  grand-duke  de- 
clared Antonio  his  lawful  heir.  Yet  it  is  said  Bi- 
anca had  confessed  to  Francis  that  he  was  only  a 
supposititious  child,  and  this  strange  contradiction 
throws  a  mystery  upon  the  real  parentage  of  An- 
tonio. Ferdinand,  brother,  and  next  heir  to 
Francis,  was  rendered  jealous  of  his  brother  by 
this  report ;  but  Bianca  effected  an  apparent  re- 
conciliation between  them,  and  Ferdinand  came 
to  Florence,  in  October,  1587.  He  Hkd  been  there 
but  a  short  time,  when  Francis  fell  ill  at  his  hunt- 
ing villa  of  Poggio  de  Cigano,  whither  he  had  been 
accompanied  by  his  brother  and  Bianca ;  and  two 
days  after,  Bianca  was  seized  with  the  same  com- 
plaint, a  kind  of  fever.  They  both  died  after  a 
week's  illness,  Francis  being  forty  and  Bianca 
forty-four  years  of  age.  Ferdinand  has  been  ac- 
cused, but  in  all  probability  unjustly,  of  having 
poisoned  them.  Their  remains  were  carried  to 
Florence,  where  Ferdinand  would  not  allow  the 
body  of  Bianca  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault, 
and  treated  her  memory  otherwise  with  indignity ; 
he  also  had  the  illegitimacy  of  Antonio  publicly 
recognised.  This  behaviour  was  probably  caused 
by  the  accusations  the  enemies  of  Bianca  poured 
into  his  ear.  His  subsequent  conduct  proves  the 
different  feelings  that  came  when  time  for  reflec- 
tion had  been  allowed  him.  He  solemnly  adopted 
Antonio  as  his  nephew,  gave  him  an  establishment 
suited  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Medici,  settied 
a  liberal  annuity  on  Bianca's  father,  and  made 
presents  to  the  officers  of  her  household. 

On  a  survey  of  the  life  of  Bianca  Capello,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  qualities  of  her  heart, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  are  doubtful,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  powers  of  her 
mind,  by  which,  amidst  innumerable  obstacles, 
she  maintained,  undiminished,  through  life,  that 
ascendency  which  her  personal  charms  had  first 
given  her  over  the  affections  of  a  capricious  prince. 


The  determination  and  perseverance  with  which 
she  prosecuted  her  plans,  sufficientiy  testify  her 
energy  and  talents ;  if,  in  effecting  the  end  pro- 
posed, she  was  littie  scrupulous  respecting  the 
means,  the  Italian  character,  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  the  disadvantages  attending  her  en- 
trance into  the  world,  subjected  to  artifice  and 
entangled  in  fraud,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Brought 
up  in  retirement  and  obscurity,  thrown  at  once 
into  the  most  trying  situations,  her  prudence,  her 
policy,  her  self-government,  her  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  means  of  subjecting  it,  are 
not  less  rare  than  admirable.  She  possessed  sin- 
gular penetration  in  discerning  characters,  and 
the  weaknesses  of  those  with  whom  she  conversed, 
which  she  skilftilly  adapted  to  her  purposes.  By 
an  eloquence,  soft,  insinuating,  and  powerM,  she 
prevailed  over  her  friends;  while,  by  ensnaring 
them  in  their  own  derices,  she  made  her  enemies 
subserrient  to  her  views.  Such  was  the  fascina- 
tion of  her  manners,  that  the  prejudices  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  hated,  yielded,  in  her  presence, 
to  admiration  and  delight:  nothing  seemed  too 
arduous  for  her  talents ;  inexhaustible  in  resource, 
whatever  she  undertook  she  found  means  to  ac- 
complish. 

If  she  was  an  impassioned  character,  she  was 
uniformly  animated  by  ambition.  In  her  first 
engagement  with  Buonaventuri,  she  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  restiess,  enterprising  temper, 
disgusted  with  inactivity,  rather  than  by  love: 
through  every  scene  of  her  connection  with  the 
duke,  her  motives  are  sufficiently  obvious.  With 
a  disposition  like  that  of  Bianca,  sensibility  and 
tenderness,  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex,  are 
not  to  be  expected.  Real  greatness  has  in  it  a 
character  of  Amplicity,  with  which  subtlety  and 
craft  are  wholly  incompatible :  the  genius  of  Bi- 
anca was  such  as  fitted  her  to  take  a  part  in  poll* 
tical  intrigues,  to  succeed  in  courts,  and  rise  to 
the  pinnacle  of  power;  but,  stained  with  cruelty, 
and  debased  by  falsehood,  if  her  talents  excite 
admiration,  they  produce  no  esteem;  and  while 
accomplishments  dazile  the  mind,  they  fail  to  in- 
terest the  heart. 

Majestic,  beautiftil,  animated,  eloquent,  and  in- 
sinuating, Bianca  Capello  commanded  all  hearts ; 
a  power  of  which  the  coldness  and  tranquillity  of 
her  own  enabled  her  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost. 
Though  she  early  lost  that  beauty  which  had 
gained  her  the  heart  of  the  capricious  Francis, 
the  powers  of  her  mind  enabled  her  to  retain  to 
the  last  an  undiminished  ascendency  over  him. 

We  learn  Arom  this  example  of  perverted  female 
influence  the  great  need  of  judicious  education 
for  the  sex.  Had  Bianca  Capello  been,  in  early 
youth,  blessed  with  such  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  receiving  the  appreciation  her 
genius  deserved,  as  were  the  happy  lot  of  Laura 
Bassi,  what  a  difference  would  have  been  wrought 
in  the  character  and  history  of  the  brilliant  Vene- 
tian lady! 

OARLEMIGELLI,  ASPASIE, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1775,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  Prince  de  Conde's  footmen.    Her 
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ehildhood  was  rendered  lo  miserable,  by  the  bad 
treatment  she  receiTed  from  her  mother,  that  she 
neTer  spoke  of  it  afterwards  without  the  utmost 
horror.  Obliged  very  early  to  labour  for  her  own 
support,  and  left  unprotected  by  her  parents,  she 
fell  so  Yiolently  in  love,  that  she  became  danger^ 
ously  ill,  was  thought  deranged,  and  was  sent  to 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.  But  in  her  strongest 
paroxysms  she  nerer  lost  her  judgment;  and  the 
physicians  were  accustomed  to  entrust  her  with 
the  care  of  the  other  insane  persons.  She  was 
released,  but  imprisoned  again  in  1793,  for  having 
spoken  against  the  revolution.  She  was  soon  set 
free  again ;  but  they  had  taken  from  her  all  she 
possessed,  and,  tired  of  her  miserable  life,  she 
cried  aloud  in  the  streets,  *'  God  save  the  king!" 
But  though  she  was  again  tried,  she  was  acquitted. 
Aspasie  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  condem- 
nation of  her  mother,  but  in  vain.  She  next  turned 
her  fory  against  the  deputies  who  had  caused  so 
much  bloodshed,  and  attempted  the  life  of  two. 
She  was  tried  for  this,  and  boldly  avowed  her  in- 
tention. She  would  allow  no  one  to  defend  her, 
and  heard  her  condemnation  with  the  greatest  im- 
passibility. She  was  guillotined,  in  1798,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three. 

CARLISLE,  ANNS, 

Ak  ingenious  lady,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  and  is  said,  by  Walpole,  to  have  ob- 
tained great  credit  by  her  copies  of  the  works  of 
eminent  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  by  her  por- 
traits, taken  fr^m  life.  She  died  about  the  year 
1680. 

CAROLINE  WILHELMINA  DOROTHEA, 

Wira  of  George  11.  of  England,  ^as  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Frederic,  marquis  of  Brandenburg- An- 
spach,  and  was  bom  March  1st,  1688.  She  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  after- 
wards emperor  of  Germany,  whom  the  fame  of  her 
beauty  had  attracted ;  but  she  refused  to  change 
her  religion,  which  she  would  have  to  do  if  she  ac- 
cepted this  splendid  alliance ;  and  so  the  offer  was 
rejected.  Her  resolution  on  this  occasion  procured 
her  the  esteem  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  I.,  and  induced  him  to  select  her  as 
the  wife4>f  his  son,  to  whom  she  was  married,  at 
Hanover,  August  22d,  1706. 

Caroline  was  crowned  (with  her  husband)  queen 
consort  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1727.  Four  sons  and  five  daughters  were  the  fruit 
of  this  union.  She  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  interpo- 
sition was  often  beneficial  for  the  country.  She 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  English  constitution ; 
and  often  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  consent  to 
measures  which  he  had  at  first  opposed.  Not- 
withstanding the  infidelity  of  the  king  towards 
her,  he  seems  to  have  loved  her  as  much  as  he 
was  capable  of  loving  any  one ;  a  distinction  she 
well  merited,  for  she  united  much  feminine  gentle- 
ness with  a  masculine  strength  of  understanding, 
which  offcen  came  in  aid  of  the  king's  feebler  intel- 
lect, and  quietly  indicated  the  right  course,  with- 
out assuming  any  merit  for  the  service.  She  had 
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also  the  rare  good  sense  to  see  and  acknowledge 
her  errors,  without  feeling  any  irritation  towards 
those  who  opposed  them.  She  once  formed  a  de- 
sign of  shutting  up  St  James*  Park,  and  asked 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  what  it  would  cost  to  do  it. 
«  Only  a  crown,  madam,"  was  the  reply ;  and  she 
instantly  owned  her  imprudence  with  a  smile. 
When,  during  the  king's  absence  on  the  continent, 
she  found  her  authority  as  regent  insulted,  by  the 
outrageous  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  mob, 
who  had  violently  put  Captain  Porteus  to  death,  ^ 
she  expressed  herself  with  great  indignation. 
**  Sooner,"  said  she  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  "  than 
submit  to  such  an  insult,  I  would  make  Scotland 
a  hunting-field!"  <'In  that  case,  madam,"  an- 
swered the  high-spirited  nobleman,  **  I  will  take 
leave  of  your  mijesty,  and  go  down  to  my  own 
country  to  get  my  hounds  ready."  Such  a  reply 
would  have  irritated  a  weak  mind,  but  it  calmed 
that  of  the  queen.  She  disclaimed  the  influence 
she  really  possessed  over  her  husband,  always 
affecting,  if  any  one  were  present,  to  act  the 
humble  and  ignorant  wife.  Even  when  the  prime 
minister,  Walpole,  came  on  business  which  had 
previously  been  settled  between  him  and  the 
queen,  she  would  rise  and  offer  to  retire.  "  There, 
you  see,"  the  king  would  exclaim,  '*  how  much  I 
am  governed  by  my  wife,  as  they  say  I  am.''  To 
this  the  queen  would  reply,  "  Oh !  sir,  I  must  be 
vain  indeed  to  pretend  to  govern  your  migesty.'^ 

She  was  not  only  the  king's  political  adviser, 
but  his  confidant  in  all  his  love  affairs,  of  which 
she  openly  approved ;  and  by  thus  consenting  to 
his  ruling  vice,  she  preserved  her  influence  over 
him  undiminished,  and  made  herself  the  mistress 
of  his  mistresses.  He  always  preferred  her,  how- 
ever, to  any  other  woman;  and  during  his  ab- 
sences on  the  continent,  though  she  often  wrote 
him  letters  of  nineteen  pages,  yet  he  would  com- 
plain of  their  brevity. 

Queen  Caroline  died  November  20th,  1737,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  of  an  illness  brought  on  by 
imprudence  and  over-exertion.  She  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  never  to  refuse  a  desire  of  the 
king,  who  was  very  fond  of  long  walks ;  so  that 
more  than  once,  when  she  had  the  gout  in  her 
foot,  she  would  plunge  her  whole  leg  in  cold  water 
to  drive  it  away,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  attend  him. 
The  king  showed  the  greatest  sorrow  at  her  death, 
and  often  dwelt  on  the  assistance  he  had  found  in 
her  noble  and  calm  disposition,  in  governing  so 
inconstant  a  people  as  the  English. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

Born  1761,  daughter  of  Frederic  Levrie,  prince 
of  Wales,  married,  1766,  Christian  VII.,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  became  mother  of  Frederic,  after- 
wards Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark,  in  1 768.  Though 
young,  beautiful,  and  beloved  by  the  nation,  she 
was  treated  with  neglect  and  hatred  by  the  grand- 
mother and  the  step-mother  of  her  husband,  who 
for  some  time  influenced  him  against  her.  Stru- 
ensee,  a  physician,  and  the  favourite  of  the  king, 
became  her  friend,  together  with  Brandt,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  king  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  party  opposed  to  the  queen.     The 
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TeinH  of  goTemment  oame  into  the  huidg  of  Stni- 
tatee ;  but,  in  1722,  tLe  purtr  "f  '^^  lung's  stap- 
mother,  and  her  bod,  prince  Frederfo,  proonred 
the  impriBomnent  of  the  qneen  and  all  her  ftiendi. 
Count*  StraenBse  and  Brandt  irere  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason.  Even  the  qaeen  was  at 
tint  in  danger  of  death.  She  was  aconsed  of  too 
great  an  intim&e;  with  StrnenBee,  waB  BCpanted 
from  her  hneband,  and  eonflned  in  Alboi^,  but 
released  by  the  interference  of  her  brother,  George 
IIL  of  England.  She  died  May  10th,  1776,  at 
.-  Zell,  in  Hanover,  ia  eonaeqnence  of  her  grie£ 
The  interesting  letter  in  which  she  took  leaTe  of 
her  brother,  Qeorge  m.,  1b  to  be  found  in  a  amall 
work,  "  Die  leiten  Stnndea  der  ESnigin  fon  Dane- 
mark."  She  was  mild  and  genUe,  and  mach 
beioted ;  and  thongh  not  alwafB  prudent,  jtt 
there  U  no  doubt  that  she  was  perftetl;  inno- 

CABOLINE  UABIA, 

Virt  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  the  two  Biciliee, 
danghter  of  the  emperor  Franeis  I.,  and  of  Maria 
Theresa,  bom  ISth  Angnet,  1762 ;  an  ambitions 
ftnd  intelligent  woman,  bnt,  aofortonately,  without 
flrmnees  of  obanteter.  Aooonting  to  the  terms  of 
her  muriage  eontntet,  the  young  qneen,  after  the 
birth  of  a.  male  heir,  was  to  have  a  seat  In  ths 
coandl  of  Bt«te ;  bat  her  impatienee  to  participate 
in  the  goTemment  would  not  allow  her  to  wait  for 
this  ereut,  preTions  to  which  she  procured  the 
removal  of  the  old  minister,  Sanoooi,  who  pos- 
aeased  the  oonfldenoe  of  the  king  uid  of  the  na- 
tion, and  r^sed  a  Frenchman  n«med  Aoton  to  the 
post  of  prime  minisier,  who  ruined  the  finanees 
of  the  state  by  his  proftiaion,  and  eidted  the  ha- 
tred of  all  ranks  by  the  introdnction  of  a  political 
inquimtion.  The  queen,  too,  drew  upon  herself 
the  dislike  of  the  oppressed  nation  by  co-operating 
in  the  measures  of  the  minister ;  and  banishment 
and  executions  were  found  inenfficient  l«  repress 
the  general  eioltament.  The  declaration  by  Na- 
ples kgBDSt  France  (17SB)  was  intended  to  give 
another  turn  to  popular  feeling;  but  the  sudden 
invasion  of  the  French  drove  the  rdgning  family 
to  Sicily.  The  rerolntlDn  of  cardinal  RnlFo  in 
Calabria,  and  the  republican  party  in  the  capital, 
restored  the  former  rulers  in  1799.  The  famous 
Lady  Hamilton  now  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  unhappy  queen,  on  her  husband,  on  the 
English  ambsssador  and  admiral  Nelson,  and  sacri- 
floed  more  victims  than  Aoton  and  Vanini  had  for- 
merly done.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  12,000 
RusMans  could  not  prevent  the  conquest  of  Naples 
by  the  French,  and  the  formation  of  a  kingdom 
oat  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  ftar  Joseph  (Bo- 
naparte), who  was  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
same  by  Joachino  (Marat).  The  queen  was  not 
satisfled  with  the  efforts  which  the  English  msde 
for  the  restitution  of  the  old  dynasty,  and  there- 
upon quarrelled  with  the  lord  Bendncli,  the  Brit- 
ish general  in  Sicily,  who  wished  to  eiclade  her 
fVom  all  inflaence  in  the  government.  She  died 
tn  1814,  vrithout  having  seen  the  restoration  of  her 
family  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 


CAROLINE  AMELIA  ELIZABETH, 
Wira  of  Qeorge  IT.  of  England,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttie,  and  was  bom  May  17th,  1708. 
She  married  the  prince  of  Wales  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1796,  and  her  daughter,  the  princess  Char- 
lotte, was  bem  on  the  Tth  of  January,  1766.  Die- 
sennons  soon  arose  between  her  and  her  hnsband, 


and  in  the  following  May  they  were  separated, 
after  which  she  re^ed  at  Blackheath.  In  1806, 
being  accused  of  some  irregularities  of  conduct, 
the  king  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  by 
a  ministerial  committee.  They  examined  a  great 
number  of  witaesseB,  and  acquitted  the  princess 
of  the  charge,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  was  guilt^  of  some  imprndenoes,  which  had 
given  rise  to  nofounded  suspicions.  The  king 
conftnned  this  declaration  of  her  inoocenoe,  ind 
paid  her  a  vidt  of  oeremony.  She  afterwards 
reoeived  equal  marks  of  esteem  from  the  princes, 
her  brothers-in-law.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
attended  the  princess  to  court  and  to  the  opera. 
The  reports  above-mentioned  were  caused  by  the 
adherents  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  cooxt  of 
the  reigning  queen,  who  was  very  nnfavonrably 
disposed  tovrards  her  daughter-in-law.  On  thb 
occsdon,  as  on  many  others,  the  nation  manifested 
the  moat  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  princess. 
In  1818,  the  public  contest  was  renewed  between 
the  two  parties ;  the  princess  of  Wales  complun- 
ing,  as  a  mother,  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  her 
ee^g  her  daughter.  The  prince  of  Wales,  thm 
regent,  disregarded  these  complaints.  Upon  this, 
July,  1814,  the  prinoess  obtained  permission  to 
go  to  Brunswick,  and,  afterwards,  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy  and  Greece.  She  now  began  her  cele- 
brated journey  throu^  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  Archipdago,  and  Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  Italian  Bo^mi  was  her  confidant  and  attend- 
Many  infhmous  reports  were  aflerwards  cir- 
culated, relating  to  the  connexion  between  the 
princess  and  Bergami.  On  her  Joumey,  she  re- 
oeived grateful  ackuowledgnieiits  for  her  liberality, 
her  kindness,  and  her  generons  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  the  dlBtressed.    She  aflerwards  lived  in 
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Italy  a  great  part  of  the  time,  at  a  country-seat 
on  lake  Como.  WKen  the  prince  of  Wales  as- 
cended the  British  throne,  Jan.  29th,  1820,  lord 
Hutchinson  offered  her  an  income  of  £60,000  ster- 
ling, the  name  of  quern  of  England,  and  CTery  title 
appertaining  to  that  dignity,  on  the  condition  that 
she  would  nerer  return  to  England.  She  refused 
the  proposal,  and  asserted  her  claims  more  firmly 
than  ever  to  the  rights  of  a  British  queen,  com- 
plained of  the  ill-treatment  shown  to  her,  and  ex- 
posed the  conspiracies  against  her,  which  had 
been  continued  by  a  secret  agent,  the  baron  de 
Ompteda,  of  Milan.  Attempts  at  a  reconciliation 
produced  no  fayourable  result  She  at  length 
adopted  the  bold  resolution  to  return  to  England, 
where  she  was  neither  expected  nor  wished  for  by 
the  ministry,  and,  amidst  the  loudest  expressions 
of  the  public  joy,  arriTcd  firom  Calais,  June  6th, 
and,  the  next  day,  entered  London  in  triumph. 
The  minister,  lord  Lirerpool,  now  accused  the 
queen,  before  the  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
exponng  her  to  uniTcrsal  contempt  as  an  adul- 
teress. WhateTcr  the  iuTestigation  of  the  parlia- 
ment may  have  brought  to  light,  the  public  Toice 
was  louder  than  erer  in  faTour  of  the  queen ;  and, 
after  a  protracted  inyestigation,  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  was  passed  to  a  third  reading,  only 
by  a  migority  of  128  to  96;  and  the  ministers 
deemed  it  prudent  to  delay  proceeding  with  the 
bill  for  six  months,  which  was  equivalent  to  with- 
drawing it  Thus  ended  this  roTolting  process, 
which  was,  throughout,  a  flagrant  outrage  on  pub- 
lic decency.  In  this  trial,  Mr.  Brougham  acted 
as  the  queen's  attorney-general,  Mr.  Denman  as 
her  solicitor,  and  Drs.  Lushington,  Williams,  and 
Wnde,  as  her  counsel.  Though  b^ished  from  the 
court  of  the  king,  her  husband,  the  queen  still 
liTed  at  Brandenburg  House,  In  a  manner  suitable 
to  her  rank,  under  the  protection  of  the  nation. 
In  July,  1821,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV., 
she  first  requested  to  be  crowned,  then  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony.  But,  by  an  order  of  the 
privy-council,  both  requests  were  denied,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  opposition, 
she  suffered  the  personal  humiliation  of  being  re- 
peatedly refused  admission  into  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. She  then  published,  in  the  public  papers, 
her  protest  against  the  order  of  the  privy-council. 
Soon  after  her  husband's  departure  to  Ireland, 
July  80th,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  agitation 
of  her  mind,  she  was  suddenly  taken  sick  in  Drury- 
lane  theatre.  An  inflammation  of  the  bowels  {en- 
teritis)  succeeded,  and  she  foretold  her  own  death 
before  the  physicians  apprehended  such  an  event. 
She  died  Aug.  7th,  1821.  The  corpse,  according  to 
her  last  will,  was  removed  to  Brunswick,  where  it 
rests  among  the  remains  of  her  ancestors.  Her 
tombstone  has  a  very  short  inscription,  in  which 
she  is  called  the  unhappy  queen  of  England,  The 
removing  and  the  entombing  of  her  mortal  remains 
gave  rise  to  many  disturbances,  first  in  London, 
and  afterwards  in  Brunswick.  These  were  founded 
more  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  ministry  than  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
queen.  Two  causes  operated  much  in  favour  of 
Uie  queen — the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry,  and 


the  general  feeling  that  the  king  was  perhaps  the 
last  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  who  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  incontinencies  of  his  wife,  which 
many,  even,  of  her  friends,  undoubtedly  believed. 

GAREW,  LADT  ELIZABETH, 

AuTHOs  of  a  dramatic  piece  entitled  *'  Mariam, 
the  fair  Queen  of  Jewry,*'  which  was  published  in 
1618,  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England. 
Lady  Carew  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Carew:  and  the  works  of  several  of 
her  contemporaries  are  dedicated  to  her.  The 
following  chorus,  in  the  tragedy  of  '*  Mariam,"  is 
noble  in  sentiment,  and  possesses  beautiAil  sim- 
plicity.   It  is  in  Act  the  Fourth, 

BBYBiroa  OF  IKJITBIES. 

Hw  Ihfrett  Action  of  our  buman  life 
Is  leoniinff  to  revenge  an  injury ; 
For  who  forfivM  witliout  a  Airttaer  itrife,         % 
Hit  adverMry't  heart  to  bim  doth  tie. 
And  *tit  a  firmer  eonquevt  truly  laid. 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  eneny  do  find. 

To  yield  to  worth  it  mutt  be  nobly  done ; 
Bat  if  of  baier  metal  be  bis  mind. 
In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  courage  overthrow. 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  (bet 

We  say  our  hearts  ate  great,  and  cannot  yield ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  poor: 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Tnith*s  school  Ibr  eerUIn  doth  this  same  allow. 
High-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noUe  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuous  scorn 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  over  long; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefiu  forborne; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  worn  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  Morn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind; 
To  scorn  a  flree^bom  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have. 

Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Do  we  his  body  fkom  our  Airy  save. 
And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind? 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  for  than  he? 

Had  Mariam  scorn 'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid, 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  her  love. 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  pamion  swayU 
To  fli  her  thoughts  all  injuiy  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud. 
Long  fomous  lifo  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 

CARTER,   ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter,  an 
eminent  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar,  one 
of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  and 
perpetual  curate  of  Deal,  in  Kent,  where  Elizabeth 
was  bom,  December  16th,  1717.  She  was  edu- 
cated by  her  father,  who  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween her  and  her  brothers.  She  became  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  and 
also  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  French.  She 
was  also  a  proficient  in  needle-work,  music,  and 
other  feminine  accomplishments.  Her  first  pro- 
ductions appeared  in  the  '*  Gentlemen's  Magazine" 
under  the  signature  of  EUza.  In  1788  she  pub- 
lished some  poems,  and  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Algarotti,  "  An  Explanation  of  Newton's 
Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Ladies,  in  Six  Dislog^es 
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on  Sight  and  Colonrs."  These  publications  ap- 
pearing when  Miss  Carter  was  only  twenty-one, 
gave  her  immediate  celebrity,  and  brought  her 
into  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  of 
her  day.  Among  others,  Bishop  Butler,  author 
of  the  "  Analogy,"  Archbishop  Locker,  Dr.  John- 
son, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Burke.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  when  speaking  of  an  eminent  scholar, 
that  <*he  understood  Greek  better  than  any  one 
he  had  erer  known  except  Elizabeth  Carter." 

Among  the  numerous  firlends  who  appreciated 
the  talents  of  this  amiable  lady,  was  one  friend  of 
her  own  sex.  Miss  Catharine  Talbot,  who  was 
kindred  in  feeling,  as  well  as  gifted  with  genius 
to  sympathize  in  the  pursuits  of  Miss  Cjarter.  A 
correspondence  by  letter  was  soon  established  be- 
tween these  two  ladies,  which  continued  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Talbot  in  1770.  A  portion  of  these  letters 
has  been  published,  in  four  Tolumes,  forming  a 
work  of  much  interest,  and  teaching  by  its  spirit 
of  Christian  philosophy  many  Taluable  lessons  to 
their  own  sex,  especially  to  young  ladies.  In  one 
of  her  letters,  Miss  Carter  thus  pleasantly  describes 
her  general  mode  of  spending  her  time : 

LBTTSa  rBOM  MISS  OA&TES  TO  MISS  TALBOT. 

**  As  you  desire  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
my  whole  life  and  conrersation,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  you  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  singular  contrivance  by  which  I  am  called 
in  the  morning.  There  is  a  bell  placed  at  the 
head  of  my  bed,  and  to  this  is  fastened  a  pack- 
thread and  a  piece  of  lead,  which,  when  I  am  not 
**  Lulled  by  soft  Zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane," 
is  conTcyed  through  a  creyice  of  my  window  into 
a  garden  below,  pertaining  to  the  sexton,  who 
gets  up  between  four  and  five,  and  pulls  the  said 
packthread  with  as  much  heart  and  good  will  as 
if  he  were  ringing  my  knell.  By  this  most  curi- 
ous contriTance,  I  make  a  shift  to  get  up,  y(lnch  I 
am  too  stupid  to  do  without  calling.  Some  ctII- 
minded  people  of  my  acquaintance  hare  most 
wickedly  threatened  to  cut  my  bell-rope,  which 
would  be  the  utter  undoing  of  me ;  for  I  should 
infallibly  sleep  out  the  whole  summer. 

And  now  I  am  up,  you  may  belike  enquire  to 
what  purpose.  I  sit  down  to  my  several  lessons 
as  regularly  as  a  school-boy,  and  lay  in  a  stock 
of  learning  to  make  a  figure  with  at  breakfast ; 
but  for  this  I  am  not  ready.  My  general  practice 
about  six  is,  take  up  my  stick  and  walk,  some- 
times alone,  and  sometimes  with  a  companion, 
whom  I  call  on  in  my  way,  and  draw  out  half 
asleep,  and  consequently  incapable  of  reflecting 
on  the  danger  of  such  an  undertaking ;  for  to  be 
sure  she  might  just  as  well  trust  herself  to  the 
guidance  of  a  Jack-a-lantem.  However,  she  has 
the  extreme  consolation  of  grumbling  as  much  as 
she  pleases  without  the  least  interruption,  which 
she  does  with  such  a  variety  of  comical  phrases, 
that  I  generally  laugh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  my  journey. 

When  I  have  made  myself  fit  to  appear  among 
human  creatures,  we  go  to  breakfast,  and  are,  as 
you  imagined,  extremely  chatty;  and  this,  and 


tea  in  the  afternoon,  are  the  most  sociable  and 
deUghtful  parts  of  the  day.  *  *  »  We 
have  a  great  variety  of  topics,  in  which  everybody 
bears  a  part,  till  we  get  insensibly  to  books ;  and 
whenever  we  get  beyond  Latin  and  French^  my 
sister  and  the  rest  walk  off,  and  leave  my  father 
and  me  to  finish  the  discourse  and  the  tea-kettle 
by  ourselves,  which  we  should  infallibly  do,  if  it 
held  as  much  as  Solomon's  molten  sea.  I  fancy 
I  have  a  privilege  in  talking  a  great  deal  over  the 
tea-table,  as  I  am  tolerably  silent  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

After  breakfast  every  one  foUows  their  several 
employments.  My  first  care  is  to  water  the  pinks 
and  roses,  which  are  stuck  in  above  twenty  parts 
of  my  room,  and  when  the  task  is  finished,  I  sit 
down  to  a  spinnet,  which,  in  its  best  state,  might 
have  cost  about  twenty  shillings,  with  as  much 
importance  as  if  I  knew  how  to  play.  After  deaf- 
ening myself  for  about  half  an  hour  with  all  man- 
ner of  noises,  I  proceed  to  some  other  amusement, 
that  employs  me  about  the  same  time ;  for  longer 
I  seldom  apply  to  any  thing ;  and  thus,  between 
reading,  working,  writing,  twirling  the  globes,  and 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  to  see  where  every- 
body is,  and  how  they  do,  which  furnishes  me 
with  little  intervals  of  talk,'  I  seldom  want  either 
business  or  entertainment. 

Of  an  afternoon  I  sometimes  go  out,  not  so  often, 
however,  as  in  civility  I  ought  to  do,  for  it  is 
always  some  mortification  to  me  not  to  drink  tea 
at  home.  It  is  the  fEushion  here  for  people  to  make 
such  unreasonably  long  visits,  that  before  they 
are  half  over  I  grow  so  restless  and  corky,  that  I 
am  ready  to  fly  out  of  the  window.  About  eight 
o'clock  I  visit  a  very  agreeable  famUy,  where  I 
have  spent  every  evening  for  these  fourteen  years. 
I  always  return  precisely  at  ten,  beyond  which 
hour,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  face  of  any  living 
wight ;  and  thus  I  finish  my  day,  and  this  tedious 
description  of  it,  which  you  have  so  unfortunately 
drawn  upon  yourself." 

The  letter  was  dated  in  1746,  when  Miss  Carter 
was  not  quite  twenty-nine.  She  was  never  mar- 
ried, and,  after  becoming  matronly  in  years,  she 
assumed  the  title  of  a  married  lady,  and  was  styled 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  There  are  in  her  familiar 
letters  many  particulars  of  her  daily  habits  of  life, 
and  also  expressions  of  her  opinion  on  subjects 
connected  with  which  every  person  is  more  or  less 
interested.  Among  other  things  she  often  re- 
marked that  varying  her  occupations  prevented 
her  from  ever  being  tired  of  them;  and  accord- 
ingly she  hardly  ever  read  or  worked  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  she  would 
visit,  for  a  few  minutes,  any  of  her  relations  who 
were  staying  in  her  house,  in  their  respective 
apartments,  or  go  into  her  garden  to  water  her 
flowers.  Before  this  period  she  had,  however, 
studied  very  assiduously. 

Her  regular  rule  was,  when  in  health,  to  read 
two  chapters  in  the  Bible  before  breakfast,  a  ser- 
mon, some  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  after 
breakfast  something  in  every  language  with  which 
she  was  acquainted ;  thus  never  allowing  herself 
to  forget  what  she  had  once  attained.     These  oo- 
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eapatioiiB  were  of  ooune  Taried  aeeording  to  dr- 
enmstanees,  and  when  she  took  ezerdse  before 
breakfast  her  course  of  reading  was  necessarily 
deferred  till  later  in  the  day. 

Her  oonstitation  most  haxe  been  strong  to  have 
enabled  her  to  take  the  very  long  walks  to  which 
she  aeoustomed  herself;  but  she  suffered  greatly 
from  headaches,  not  improbably  arising  from  her 
orer-exertion  of  body  and  mind  in  early  youth, 
and  the  not  allowing  herself  sufficient  repose  to 
recruit  her  oTer-worked  strength.  At  one  time  of 
her  life  she  was  wont  to  sit  up  very  late,  and  as 
she  soon  became  drowsy,  and  would  sleep  soundly 
in  her  chair,  many  were  the  expedients  she  adopt- 
ed to  keep  herself  awake,  such  as  pouring  cold 
water  down  her  dress,  tying  a  wet  bandage  round 
her  head,  &c.  She  was  a  great  snuffTtaker,  though 
she  endeaToured  to  break  herself  of  the  habit  to 
please  her  father.  She  suffered  so  much,  however, 
in  the  attempt,  that  he  kindly  withdrew  his  prohi- 
bition. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  not  much  more  than  thirty 
when  she  undertook  to  finish  the  education  of  her 
youngest  brother  Henry,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  her  father.  She  completed  her  task  so 
well,  that  he  entered  Bennet  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1766,  and  passed  through  the  UniTersity  with 
reputation.  He  had  afterwards  the  living  of  Little 
Wittenham,  in  Berkshire. 

In  order  to  dcTote  herself  more  ezclusiyely  to 
this  occupation,  she,  for  some  years  previous  to 
the  completion  of  his  education,  resisted  all  temp- 
tations to  leave  Deal,  and  refused  all  invitations 
to  spend  a  portion  of  the  winter  with  her  friends 
in  town,  as  had  been  her  general  practice.  Part 
of  this  retirement  was  devoted  to  the  translation 
of  **  Epictetus,"  her  greatest  work,  by  which  her 
reputation  was  much  increased,  and  her  fame 
spread  among  the  literati  of  the  day.  This  work 
was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1749,  at  the 
desire  of  Miss  Talbot,  enforced  by  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  the  sheets  were  transmitted  for 
emendations  as  soon  as  finished.  It  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  for  publication,  and  was  therefore 
not  completed  till  1756,  when  it  was  published 
with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  herself,  by  sub- 
scription, in  1758.  Mrs.  Carter,  besides  fame  and 
reputation,  obtained  for  this  performance  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds.  A  poem,  by  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Chapone,  was  prefixed  to  it. 

After  the  publication  of  **  Epictetus,**  Mrs.  Car- 
ter became,  for  one  of  her  prudent  habits,  quite 
easy  in  her  circumstances,  and  usually  passed  her 
winters  in  London.  In  1767,  lady  Pulteney  set- 
tled an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  Mrs. 
Carter ;  and  some  years  afterwards  our  authoress 
visited  Paris  for  a  few  days. 

In  1762,  she  purchased  a  house  in  Deal,  her 
native  town.  Her  father  had  always  rented  a 
house ;  but  he  removed  to  hers,  and  they  resided 
together  till  his  death  in  1774.  They  had  each  a 
separate  library  and  apartments,  and  meeting  sel- 
dom but  at  meals,  though  living  together  with 
much  comfort  and  affection.  Her  brothers  and 
asters  were  married,  and  gone  from  their  father's 
house ;  Elisabeth,  the  studious  daughter,  only  re- 


mained to  wateh  over  and  supply  all  the  wants 

of  her  aged  father.     She  attended  assiduously  to 

every  household  duty,  and  never  complained  of 

the  trouble  or  confinement     To  a  friend  who 

lamented  that  Mrs.  Carter  was  thus  obliged  to  be 

earefrd  and  troubled  about  many  things,  she  thus 

answers : 

**  It  is  proper  I  should  be  rather  more  confined 

at  home,  and  I  cannot  be  so  much  at  the  disposal 
of  my  friends  as  when  my  sister  supplied  my  place 
at  home.  As  to  anything  of  this  Und  hurting  the 
dignity  of  my  hfad,  I  have  no  idea  of  it,  even  if 
.the  head  were  of  much  more  consequence  than  I 
feel  it  to  be.  The  true  post  of  honour  consists  in 
the  discharge  of  those  duties,  whatever  they  hap- 
pen to  be,  which  arise  from  that  situation  in  which 
Proridence  has  fixed  us,  and  which  we  may  be 
assured  is  the  very  situation  best  calculated  for 
our  virtue  and  happiness." 

About  nine  years  before  her  death,  she  expe- 
rienced an  alarming  illness,  of  which  she  never 
recovered  the  effects  in  bodily  strength ;  but  the 
faculties  of  her  mind  remained  unimpaired.  In 
the  summer  of  1805,  her  weakness  eridently  in- 
creased. From  that  time  until  February,.  1806, 
her  strength  gradually  ebbed  away ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  she  expired  without  a  groan. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carter,  which  her  nephew 
and  biographer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pennington,  has 
taken,  is  very  captivating.  The  wisdom  of  age, 
without  its  coldness ;  the  cool  head,  with  the  affec- 
tionate heart ;  a  sobriety  which  chastened  conver- 
sation without  destroying  it ;  a  cheerfulness  which 
enlivened  piety  without  wounding  it;  a  steady 
effort  to  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence, 
and  to  let  religion  suffer  nothing  in  her  exhibition 
of  it  to  the  world.  Nor  is  her  religion  to  be  search- 
ed for  only  in  the  humility  with  which  she  received, 
and  the  thankfulness  with  which  she  avowed,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  in  the  sincerity  with 
which  she  followed  out  those  principles  to  their 
practical  consequences,  and  lived  as  she  believed. 
Very  wide,  indeed,  from  the  line  which  they  have 
taken,  will  the  cold,  formal,  and  speculative  pro- 
fessors of  the  present  day,  'find  the  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Carter.  We  hear  her  in  one  place  charging 
upon  her  friend  Mrs.  Montague,  the  necessity  to 
enlist  her  fine  talents  in  the  cause  of  religion,  in- 
stead of  wasting  them  upon  literary  vanities.  In 
another,  we  hear  her  exposing  the  pretensions  of 
that  religion,  which  does  not  follow  men  into  the 
circle  in  which  they  live ;  and  loudly  questioning, 
whether  piety  can  at  once  be  seated  in  the  heart, 
and  yet  seldom  force  its  way  to  the  lips. 

We  see  her  scrupulously  intent  on  turning  the 
conversation  of  dinner-tables  into  such  channels 
as  might,  at  least,  benefit  the  servants  in  attend- 
ance. This  delicacy  of  moral  sentiment,  which 
feels  a  stain  in  religion  like  a  wound,  which  deems 
nothing  trifling  that  has  to  do  with  the  soul,  which 
sets  God  at  our  right  hand,  not  only  in  the  temple 
but  in  the  drawing-room,  is,  doubtless,  an  indica- 
tion of  a  heart  risited  of  God,  and  consecrated  to 
his  serrice.  Among  her  studies  there  was  one 
which  she  never  neglected ;  one  which  was  always 
dear  to  her,  from  her  earliest  infkncy  to  the  latest 
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pexjod  of  her  life,  and  in  whicli  she  made  a  eon- 
tinnal  improTement.  This  was  that  of  religion, 
which  was  her  constant  care  and  greatest  delight 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  some  part  of 
which  she  nerer  failed  to  read  every  day,  was  as 
complete,  as  her  belief  in  it  was  sincere.  And 
no  person  ever  endeavoured  more,  and  few  with 
greater  snccess,  to  regulate  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  by  that  unerring  guide.  She  assisted  her 
dcTotion  also,  by  assiduously  reading  the  best  ser- 
mons, and  other  works,  upon  that  most  interesting 
subject  Her  piety  was  noTcr  Tarylng ;  constant^ 
fervent,  but  not  enthusiastic. 

Mrs.  Carter  is  an  eminent  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  industry  and  application.  Endowed 
Ify  nature  with  no  very  brilliant  talents,  yet  by 
perseverance  she  acquired  a  degree  of  learning 
which  must  be  considered  as  surprising.  The 
daughter  of  a  respectable  country  clergyman, 
with  a  large  family  and  limited  income,  by  her 
unaffected  piety,  moral  excellence,  and  literary 
attainments,  she  secured  to  herself  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  the 
learned  and  the  good.  In  early  youth  her  society 
was  sojight  by  many  who  were  elevated  above  her 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view;  and  instead  of  the 
cheerless,  neglected  old  maid,  we  view  her  in  de- 
clining life  surrounded  by 

"  That  which  tbould  accompany  old  age, 
Aa  honour,  love,  obedience,  Iroopa  of  Urienda.** 

Her  firiends  were  numerous,  distinguished  for 
wealth  and  rank,  as  well  as  talents  and  learning. 
She  was  particularly  happy  in  her  female  friends. 
Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Vesey,  Miss  Talbot,  the  first 
and  dearest,  and  Mrs.  Chapone,  were  among  her 
most  intimate  associates.  We  will  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  great  work  which  was  the  making 
of  her  fortune,  namely,  her  translation  of  **  Epic- 
tetus.''  These  will  serve  to  show  the  sentiments 
which  were  her  study  during  the  best  years  of  her 
life.  Those  ladies  who  wish  to  obtain  fame  will 
see  how  severe  was  the  task  Mrs.  Garter  perform- 
ed to  secure  it 

EXTRACTS   nOM   *<  EPICTBTUS." 

TTuU  toe  are  not  to  be  angry  with  Mankind. 

1. 

What  is  the  cause  of  assent  to  any  thing  ? 

Its  appearing  to  be  true. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  assent  to  what 
appears  to  be  not  true. 

Why? 

Because  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  understand- 
ing to  agree  to  truth ;  to  be  dissatisfied  with  false- 
hood ;  and  to  suspend  its  belief  in  doubtM  cases. 

What  is  the  proof  of  this  ? 

Persuade  yourself,  if  you  can,  that  it  is  now 
sight 

Impossible. 

Unpersuade  yourself  that  it  is  day. 

ImposMble. 

Persuade  yourself  that  the  stars  are,  or  are  not 
even. 

Impossible. 

When  any  one,  then,  assents  to  what  is  finlse, 
be  assured  that  he  doth  not  wilfully  assent  to  it 


as  false,  (for  as  Plato  affirms,  the  soul  is  never 
voluntarily  deprived  of  truth) :  but  what  is  false 
appears  to  him  to  be  true.  Well,  then:  Have 
we,  in  actions,  any  thing  correspondent  to  true 
and  false,  in  propositions  ? 

Duty,  and  contrary  to  dut^ ;  advantageous,  and 
disadvantageous;  suitable,  and  unsuitable:  and 
the  like. 

A  person  then,  cannot  think  a  thing  advantage- 
ous to  him,  and  not  choose  it. 

He  cannot     But  how  says  Medea  f 

"  I  Icnow  whaLevlla  wait  my  dreadfiil  parpoee ; 
But  vanqulah'd  reaaon  yields  to  powerAil  race.** 

Because  she  thought  that  veiy  indulgence  of 
her  rage,  and  the  punishing  her  husband,  more 
advantageous  than  the  preservation  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

Yes :  but  she  is  deceived. 

Show  clearly  to  her  that  she  is  deceived,  and 
she  will  forbear:  but,  till  you  have  shown  it,  what 
is  she  to  follow  but  what  appears  to  herself? 

Nothing. 

Why  then  are  you  angry  with  her,  that  the  un- 
happy woman  is  deceived  in  the  most  important 
points ;  and  instead  of  a  human  creature,  becomes 
a  viper  ?  Why  do  you  not  rather,  as  we  pity  the 
blind  and  lame,  so  likewise  pity  those  who  are 
blinded  and  lamed  in  their  superior  faculties  ? 

2. 

Every  habit  and  faculty  is  preserved  and  in- 
creased by  correspondent  actions ;  as  the  habit  of 
walking,  by  walking ;  of  running,  by  running.  If  - 
you  would  be  a  reader,  read ;  if  a  writer,  write. 
But  if  you  do  not  read  for  a  month  together,  but 
do  somewhat  else,  you  will  see  what  will  be  the 
consequence.  So,  after  sitting  still  for  ten  days, 
get  up  and  attempt  to  take  a  long  walk ;  and  you 
will  find  how  your  legs  are  weakened.  Upon  the 
whole  then,  whatever  you  would  make  habitual, 
practise  it :  and  if  you  would  not  make  a  thing 
habitual,  do  not  practise  it ;  but  habituate  your- 
self to  something  else. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
the  soul.  Whenever  you  are  angry,  be  assured 
that  it  is  not  only  a  present  evil,  but  that  you 
have  increased  a  habit,  and  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

From  the  "  Enchiridion.** 

1. 

Remember  that  you  are  an  actor  in  a  drama, 
of  such  kind  as  the  author  pleases  to  make  it  If 
short,  of  a  short  one ;  if  long,  of  a  long  one.  If 
it  be  his  pleasure  you  should  act  a  poor  man,  a 
cripple,  a  governor,  or  a  private  person,  see  that 
you  act  it  naturally.  For  this  is  your  business,  to 
act  well  the  character  assigned  you :  to  choose  it, 
is  another's. 

2. 

If  you  have  an  earnest  desire  of  attaining  to 
philosophy,  prepare  yourself  from  the  very  first,  to 
be  lauj^^  at ;  to  be  sneered  at  by  the  multitude ; 
to  hear  them  say,  '*  He  is  returned  to  us  a  philo- 
sopher all  at  once ;"  and  *<  whence  this  supercilious 
look?"  Now  for  your  part,  do  not  have  a  super- 
cilious look  indeed;  but  keep  steadily  to  those 
things  which  appear  best  to  you,  as  one  appointed 
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by  God  to  this  station.  For  romember,  that  if 
you  adhere  to  the  same  point,  those  rery  persons 
who  at  first  ridieoled,  will  afterwards  admire  yon. 
Bat  if  yon  are  conqnered  by  them,  yon  will  incnr 
a  doable  ridieale. 

8. 

Women  from  foarteen  years  old  are  flattered 
with  the  title  of  mistresses,  by  the  men.  There- 
fore pereeiTing  that  they  are  regarded  only  as 
qoalifiedto  gixe  the  men  pleasure,  they  begin  to 
adorn  themseWes ;  and  in  that  to  place  all  their 
hopes.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  fix  oar  at- 
tention on  making  them  sensible  that  they  are  es- 
teemed for  nothing  else  but  the  appearance  of  a 
decent,  and  modest,  and  discreet  behaTiour. 

4. 

No  one  who  is  a  lorer  of  money,  a  loTcr  of  plea- 
sure, or  a  loTcr  of  glory,  is  likewise  a  loTcr  of 
mankind ;  but  only  he  who  is  a  loTer  of  Yirtae. 

6. 

As  you  would  not  wish  to  sail  in  a  large,  and 
finely  decorated,  and  gilded  ship,  and  sink;  so 
neither  is  it  eligible  to  inhabit  a  grand  and  sump- 
tuous house,  and  be  in  a  storm  [of  passions  and 
cares.] 

6. 

When  we  are  InTited  to  an  entertainment,  we 
take  what  we  find :  and  if  any  one  should  bid  the 
master  of  the  house  to  set  fish,  or  tarts,  before 
him,  he  would  be  thought  absurd.  Yet,  in  the 
world,  we  ask  the  gods  for  what  they  do  not  give 
us ;  and  that  though  they  haye  giren  us  so  many 
things. 

7. 

Patients  are  displeased  with  a  physician  who 
doth  not  prescribe  for  them ;  and  think  he  gives 
them  orer.  And  why  are  none  so  affected  towards 
a  philosopher,  as  to  conclude  he  despairs  of  their 
recoTery  to  a  right  way  of  thinking,  if  he  tells 
them  nothing  which  may  be  for  their  good  ? 

8. 

Examine  yourself,  whether  you  had  rather  be 
rich,  or  happy :  and  if  rich,  be  assured  that  this 
is  neither  a  good,  nor  altogether  in  your  own 
power:  but  if  happy,  that  this  is  both  a  good, 
and  in  your  own  power :  since  the  one  is  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  fortune,  and  the  other  depends  on 
choice.  * 

9. 

As  it  is  better  to  lie  straitened  for  room  upon  a 
little  couch  in  health,  than  to  toss  upon  a  wide 
bed  in  sickness ;  so  it  is  better  to  contract  your- 
self within  the  compass  of  a  small  fortune,  and  be 
happy,  than  to  hare  a  great  one,  and  be  wretched. 

10. 

It  is  better,  by  yielding  to  truth,  to  conquer 
opinion;  than  by  yielding  to  opinion,  to  be  de- 
feated by  truth. 

11. 

If  you  seek  ^th,  you  will  not  seek  to  conquer 
by  an  possible  means :  and,  when  you  have  found 
truth,  you  will  hare  a  security  against  being  con- 
quered. 

12. 

Truth  conquers  by  itself;  opinion,  by  foreign 
aids. 


18. 
In  prosperity,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  a  friend . 
in  adTcrsity,  nothing  is  so  difficult. 

14. 
Time  deliTcrs  fools  from  grief:  and  reason,  wise 
men. 

15. 

He  is  a  man  of  sense  who  doth  not  griere  for 
what  he  hath  not;  but  rejoiceth  in  what  he  hath. 

16. 

Epictetus  being  asked,  how  a  person  might 
grieTe  his  enemy,  answered,  «  By  doing  as  well  as 
possible  himself." 

CASALINA,  LUCIA, 

Was  a  celebrated  Italian  portrait-painter,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Guiseppe  dal  Sole. 

CASSANA,   MARIA  VITTOBIA, 

An  Italian  painter,  was  the  sister  of  the  two 
Venetian  artists,  Nicolo  and  Giovanni  Agostino 
Cassana.  She  died  in  the  beginning  of  th^  18th 
century.  She  painted  chiefly  devotional  pieces 
for  private  fkmilies. 

CASTELNAU,  HENRIETTE  JULIE  PE, 

Pauohtir  of  the  Marquis  de  Castelnau,  gover- 
nor of  Brest,  was  bom  in  1670.  She  married 
count  de  Murat,  colonel  of  infantry,  brigadier  of 
the  armies  of  the  king.  Her  levity  and  love  of 
pleasure  iigured  her  reputation.  After  her  hus- 
band's death,  the  king  exiled  her  to  Auch ;  but 
when  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  regent,  she  was 
recalled.  She  died  the  following  year,  1716.  She 
wrote  several  prose  works;  among  others,  **La 
Comtesse  de  Chftteaubriand,  or  the  Effects  of  Jeal- 
ousy," and  "  The  Sprites  of  the  Castle  of  KemosL" 
She  also  wrote  faiiy  tales,  and  several  poems. 

CASTRO,  ANNE  PE, 

A  Spahish  lady,  author  of  many  ingenious 
works ;  amongst  others,  one  entitled  <*  Etemiel  ad 
del  Bei  FiUppi  III.,'*  printed  at  Madrid,  1629. 
The  famous  Lopes  de  Vega  has  celebrated  this 
lady  in  his  writings. 

CATALANI,   ANGELICA, 

Bt  marriage  Valabr^que,  a  celebrated  singer, 
was  bom  in  1784,  at  Sinigaglia,  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical States,  and  educated  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Lucia,  near  Rome.  Angelica  displayed,  in  her 
seventh  year,  such  wonderful  musical  talents,  and 
such  mi^titudes  came  to  hear  her,  that  the  magis- 
trates prohibited  her  singing  longer  in  the  convent. 
But  the  favour  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  love  of  the 
celebrated  Bosello,  enabled  her  to  cultivate  her 
talents.  When  fourteen,  she  appeared  in  the 
theatres  at  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities.  She 
was  afterwards  for  five  yetrs  at  Lisbon.  Her  first 
concert  at  Madrid  gained  her  more  than  16,000 
dollars ;  and  frt>m  her  concerts  in  Paris  her  fame 
spread  all  over  Europe.  In  London,  she  received 
the  first  year  a  salary  of  72,000  francs,  and  the 
next,  96,000  francs;  besides  the  immense  sums 
she  obtained  from  her  journeys  through  the  coun.- 
try  towns.    In  1817,  she  undertook  the  direction 
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of  (he  ItalUii  operk  in  Puis,  bat  left  it  on  the 
ntam  of  NepoleoD,  and  TMnmcd  it  on  the  retlo- 
ntioB  of  the  king.  In  1816,  she  Tiiitcd  the  chief 
cities  of  Germsoj  uid  Ital;.  She  peseed  the  moat 
of  her  time  in  trkTelling  And  singing  thronghout 
Enrope,  till  abont  1830,  when  ihe  retired  t 
■atkte  in  Italj,  where  she  lired  tvtj  much  sa- 
daded.  She  wu  nurried  to  H.  T»l&brtqne,  for- 
merlj  ■  c&ptun  in  the  French  eervice,  b;  vhoin 
she  had  seTersl  children.  She  wu  >  huid«oine 
womui,  uid  t,  good  Mtreu.  Her  Toice  was  won- 
derful from  ila  fleiibilitj  and  brilliancj.  She 
died  in  Jnn^  1849. 

CATELLAN,    MARIE    CLAIBE    PBIS- 

CILLE    MABaUEBITE    DE, 

A  LADT  of  Narbonne,  who  died  at  Toulonse, 

1746,  aged  eightj-three.     Her  odea  were  admired 

bj  the  French,  and  were  crowned  by  the  Toulonae 


CATHAKINE  DE  MEDICIS, 
QiniH  of  Franoe,  wu  the  onl;  daughter  of  Lo- 
reuo  de  Hedicia,  duke  d'Urbino,  bj  Magdalen  de 
la  Toor,  and  wm  bom  at  Florence  in  1619.  Being 
e«rl;  left  an  orphan,  ehe  wu  broag^t  ap  b;  her 
ip-eat-nnele  cardinal  (Hnlio  de  Medid,  afterwarda 
Pope  Gement  VI.  In  16S4,  aha  wu  married  to 
Hen^,  dolie  d'Orleana,  aon  of  Francia  L  of  Franoe. 
Catharine  waa  one  of  tbe  chief  omamenta  of  the 
aplendid  court  of  her  father-in-law,  where  the 
gncea  of  her  person  and  her  mental  accomplish- 
menta  ahone  with  inimitable  lustre.  At  (he  same 
time,  thongh  ao  y onng,  she  practised  all  thoae  arts 
of  disaimnlation  and  complaiaauca  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  ingratiate  her  with  ao  many  pereone  of 
opposite  characters  and  intereats.  She  ereu  lived 
upon  terma  of  intimacy  with  Diana  de  Poictiera, 
her  husband's  mistreaa.  In  1&47,  Henry  became 
king,  under  the  titie  of  Henry  IL  Though  ohitd- 
leaa  the  first  ten  yeara  of  her  marriage,  Catharine 
subaeqnently  bore  her  husband  ten  children. 
Three  of  her  aona  became  kings  of  France,  and 
one  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Henry  of  Nai- 
Tarre.  During  her  huaband'a  life,  she  poaseased 
but  little  influence  in  public  affura,  and  wu  chiefly 
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employed  in  instructing  her  cbUdrMi,  and  acquir- 
ing that  aeoendenay  orer  them,  by  which  abe  *o 
long  preaanrad  the  •npreme  aathority. 

She  wu  left  ■  widow  in  1569,  and  her  sob, 
Francis  II.,  a  weak  yonth  of  aiiteen.  Succeeded 
to  the  crown.  He  had  married  Hary,  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  her  ancles,  the  Quiaee,  bad  the 
chief  management  of  affaire  during  thia  reign, 
wtiich  wu  rendered  turbulent  and  bloody  by  the 
Tiolent  persecutions  of  the  Haguenota.  Calharine 
could  only  preserre  a  degree  of  authority  by  acting 
with  the  Guiseaj  yet,  that  their  furioua  policy  did 
not  agree  with  her  inclinations,  may  be  inferred 
f^m  her  raising  the  virtuous  Michael  de  I'Hoepilal 
to  Ihe  chancellorship. 

Francis  II.  died  in  1660,  and  wu  suooeeded  by 
his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  then  eleren  yeara  of  age. 
Catharine  posseued  the  aathority,  though  not  the 
tiUe,  of  regent  {  and,  in  order  to  oonnterbalanoe 
the  power  of  the  Quiaee,  she  inclined  to  the  par^ 
of  Ihe  king  of  MsTarre,  a  Protestant,  and  the  asso- 
luated  princea.  A  citil  war  ensued,  which  wu 
eiejted  by  the  duke  de  Quise,  who  thereby  became 
the  farourite  cf  the  Catholics ;  but  he  being  killed 
in  1S62,  a  peace  wu  made  between  the  two  par.  - 
ties.  Catherine  wu  now  deddedly  at  the  head 
of  a&irs,  and  began  to  display  all  the  extent  of 
her  dark  and  dissembling  politics.  She  paid  her 
coort  to  the  Catholics,  and,  by  repeated  acts  of 
ii^nstice  and  oppreeaion,  she  forced  the  Hague- 
nota into  another  dnl  war.  A  trace  succeeded, 
and  to  thia  a  third  war,  wliich  terminated  in  a 
peace  faTourable  to  the  Huguenots,  which  was 
thought  rincere  and  lasting.  But  the  qaeen  bad 
reeotred  to  destroy  by  treachery  those  whom  she 
could  not  subdue  by  force  of  arms.  A  serie*  of 
falsehoods  and  dissimalatiops,  almost  unparalleled 
in  history,  wu  practised  by  Catharine  and  her 
sen,  whom  she  had  initiated  in  OTery  art  of  dis- 
guise, in  order  to  lull  the  fears  and  sospiciona  at 
the  Protestanta,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  maa- 
aacre  of  Bt.  Bartholomew's  day,  1671.  Many  of 
the  leadera  of  the  Protestants  were  attracted  to 
Paris  by  the  kindnesa  and  attention  ihown  theta 
by  the  lung  and  his  mother;  indeed,  ao  far  did 
they  carry  their  duplicity,  that  sereral  of  the  Ca- 
tholicB  were  alarmed.  When  the  f>tal  day  drew 
nigh,  Charles,  who  had  been  constantiy  urged  on 
by  his  mother,  appeared  to  recoil  from  the  atroci^ 
of  the  plot,  and  hedtlted ;  Catharine  exerted  all 
her  powers  to  atifle  his  compunction,  and  at  length 
succeeded. 

"  Wall,"  said  he,  "  aince  it  must  be  so,  I  will 
not  let  one  remain  to  reproach  me ;"  and  immedti 
ately  gave  ordera  for  the  commencement  of  the 
carnage.  The  destruction  of  the  Calrinista  wai 
BTerywhere  decreed,  and,  though  many  escaped, 
more  than  forty-fire  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  masaacred  in  Paris  and  the  prorinces. 

Charles,  reooTering  from  the  trvaij  which  his 
mother  had  eidted,  feD  into  a  profound  melan- 
choly, from  which  he  nerer  recoTered.  He  died 
in  1674,  and  Catharine  wu  made  regent  till  her 
faTourite  son,  Henry  III.,  returned  from  Poland, 
of  which  country  he  had  been  elected  Ung.  At 
this  juncture,  she  displayed  great  rigour  and  aU- 
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litjin  preVentiiig  those  distarbancee  which  the 
violent  state  of  parties  was  calculated  to  produce, 
and  she  deliyered  the  kingdom  to  her  son  in  a 
condition,  which,  had  he  been  wise  and  Tirtuous, 
might  haye  secured  him  a  happy  reign.  But  a 
son  and  pupil  of  Catharine  could  only  haye  the 
semblance  of  good  qualities,  and  her  own  character 
must  haye  preyented  any  confidence  in  measures 
which  she  directed. 

The  party  of  the  Guises  rose  again ;  the  league 
was  formed,  war  was  renewed  with  the  Protestants ; 
and  all  things  tended  to  greater  disorder  than  be- 
fore. The  attachment  of  Henry  to  his  minions, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Guises,  destroyed  the 
authority  of  Catharine,  and  she  had  henceforth 
little  more  than  the  sad  employment  of  looking 
on  and  lamenting  her  son's  misgoyemment,  and 
the  wretched  conclusion  of  her  system  of  crooked 
and  treacherous  policy.  She  died  in  January, 
1689,  at  the  age  of  seyenty,  loaded  with  the  hatred 
of  all  parties.  On  her  deathbed,  she  gaye  her  son 
some  excellent  advice,  yery  different  from  her  for- 
mer precepts  and  example ;  urging  him  to  attach 
to  himself  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  blood,  by  regard  and  kind  usage,  and  to  grant 
Uberty  of  conscience  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

Catharine  was  affable,  courteous,  and  magnifi- 
cent; she  liberally  encouraged  learning  and  the 
polite  arts ;  she  also  possessed  extraordinary  cou- 
rage and  presence  of  mind,  strength  of  judgment 
and  fertility  of  genius.  But  by  her  extreme  dupli- 
city, and  by  her  alternately  joining  every  party, 
she  lost  the  confidence  of  ail.  Scarcely  preserving 
the  decorum  of  her  sex,  she  was  loose  and  volup- 
tuous in  her  own  conduct,  and  was  constantly  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  beauties,  whose  complaisant 
charms  Ae  employed  in  gaining  over  those  whom 
she  could  not  influence  by  the  common  allurements 
of  interest.  Nearly  indifferent  to  the  modes  of 
religion,  she  was  yery  superstitious,  and  believed 
in  magic  and  astrology. 

The  depth  of  her  dissimulation,  and  the  savage 
pleasure  or  indifference  with  which  she  yiewed 
the  cruelties  she  had  dictated,  have  been  shown 
in  this  sketch  of  her  life.  Perhaps  the  heaviest 
charge  against  her  is,  the  detestable  principles  in 
which  she  brought  up  her  children,  whom  she 
early  inured  to  blood  and  perfidy,  while  she  weak- 
ened their  minds  by  debauchery,  that  she  might 
the  longer  retain  her  power  oyer  them.  She,  how- 
ever, lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  sorrowful 
consequences  of  this  conduct,  and  to  leain  that 
the  distrust  and  hatred  of  all  parties  attended 
her.  Catharine  resemble^  no  one  so  much  as  her 
own  countryman,  Ciesar  Borgia,  in  her  wonder- 
toi  powers  of  mind,  and  talents  of  gaining  ascend- 
ency oyer  the  minds  of  others.  She  resembled 
him  also  in  the  detestable  purposes  to  which  she 
applied  her  great  genius.  Had  she  been  as  good 
as  she  was  gifted,  no  other  indiyidual  of  her  sex 
could  have  effected  so  much  for  the  happiness  of 
France. 

CATHARINE  PABB, 

Sixth  and  last  wife  of  Henry  Yin.,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal, 


and  was  at  an  early  age  distinguished  for  her 
learning  and  good  sense.  She  was  first  married 
to  Edward  Burghe,  and  secondly  to  John  Neville 
lord  Latimer;  and  after  his  death  attracted  the 
notice  and  admiration  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
queen  she  became  in  1648.  Her  zealous  encou- 
ragement of  the  reformed  religion  excited  the 
anger  and  jealousy  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  chancellor  Wriothesley,  and  others  of 
the  popish  faction,  who  conspired  to  ruin  her  with 
the  king.  Taking  advantage  of  one  of  his  moments 
of  irritation,  they  accused  her  of  heresy  and  trea^ 
son,  and  preyailed  upon  the  king  to  sign  a  warrant 
for  her  committal  to  the  Tower.  This  being  acci- 
dentally discovered  to  her,  she  repaired  to  the 
king,  who  purposely  turned  the  conyersation  to 
religious  sulgects,  and  began  to  sound  her  opinions. 
Aware  of  his  purpose,  she  humbly  replied,  "  that 
on  such  topics  she  always,  as  became  her  sex  and 
station,  referred  herseltf  to  his  miyesty;  as  he, 
under  God,  was  her  only  supreme  head  and  go- 
vernor here  on  earth." 

**  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,  Kate,"  replied  Henry ; 
**  you  are,  as  we  take  it,  become  a  doctor,  to  in- 
struct, and  not  to  be  instructed  by  us." 

Catharine  judiciously  replied,  that  she  only  ob- 
jected in  order  to  be  benefited  by  his  superior 
learning  and  knowledge. 

**Is  it  so,  sweetheart?"  said  the  king;  <«and 
tended  your  arguments  to  no  worse  end  f  Then 
we  are  perfect  ftriends  again." 

On  the  day  appointed  for  sending  her  to  the 
Tower,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  and  conversing 
pleasantly  together,  the  chancellor,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  reconciliati<m,  advanced  with  the 
guards.  The  king  drew  him  aside,  and  after  some 
conyersation,  exclaimed  in  a  rage :  '*  Knaye,  aye ; 
avaunt  knave,  a  fool  and  a  beast" 

Catharine,  ignorant  of  his  errand,  entreated  his 
pardon  for  her  sake. 

<*AhI  poor  soul!"  said  Henry,  <<thou  littie 
knowest  how  ill  he  deseryes  this  at  thy  hands.  On 
my  word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been  toward  thee 
an  arrant  knaye,  so  let  him  go." 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  he  left  her  a  legacy 
of  four  thousand  pounds,  besides  her  jointure, 
"  for  her  great  love,  obedience,  chasteness  of  life, 
and  wisdom." 

She  afterwards  espoused  the  lord  admiral  sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  to  Edward  YI. ;  but  these 
nuptials  proved  unhappy,  and  inyolyed  her  in 
troubles  and  difficulties.  She  died  in  childbed  in 
1548,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

She  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation, 
and  with  seyeral  other  ladies  of  the  court  secretiy 
patronized  Anne  Askew,  who  was  tortured,  but  in 
vain,  to  discoyer  the  names  of  her  court  friends. 
With  the  view  of  putting  the  Scriptures  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  Catharine  employed  persons 
of  learning  to  translate  into  English  the  para- 
phrase of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
engaged  the  lady  Mary,  afterwards  queen,  to 
translate  the  paraphrase  on  St.  John,  and  wrote  a 
Latin  epistie  to  her  on  the  subject.  Among  her 
papers  after  her  death  was  found  a  composition, 
entitied  <' Queen  Catharine  Parr's  Lamentations 
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of  ■  Sinner,  bemiling  the  ignoranee  of  her  blmd 
lAte,"  uid  was  k  contrite  meditation  on  the  yean 
■he  had  passed  in  popiah  fastn  and  pilgrimages. 
It  me  pablished  iritii  a  preface  b;  the  great  lord 
Bnrlugh  in  1648.  In  ber  lifetime  she  pnblidied  a 
Tolume  of  '*  Pmyera  or  Meditations,  wherein  th« 
mind  is  Btirred  patiently  to  niifer  all  affliotiana 
here,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  Taine  proaperitie 
of  this  irorlde,  and  also  to  long  far  the  eTcrlaet- 
ing  felioitee."  Man;  of  her  letters  haTe  been 
printed. 

GATHABINE  OF  BRAGANZA, 
Vm  of  Chariea  IT.,  king  of  England, 
daughter  of  John  IT.  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in 
16BS.  In  leei,  she  waa  marri«d  to  Cbarles  IL, 
in  whoae  court  ehe  long  endured  all  the  negleot 
and  mortifloation  his  dissolute  eonduct  traa  calou- 
tated  to  inflict  on  her.  This  endnranoe  vae  ren- 
dered more  difGoult  bj  her  haring  no  children ; 
but  aha  Bupported  her  situation  with  great  eqo*- 

Lord  Clarendon  says  of  Catharine—"  The  queen 
had  beau^  and  wit  enou^  to  make  herself  agree- 
able to  the  king ;  yet  she  had  been,  aoeording 
the  mode  and  discipline  of  her  counby,  bred  in 
monastery,  where  she  had  seen  only  the  womi 
who  attended  her,  and  couTersed  with  the  reli^ons 
who  resided  there ;  and,  without  donbt,  in  her  in- 
clinations, was  enough  disposed  to  haTc  been 
of  the  number.     And  ftnun  this  restr^nt  she ' 
called  out  to  be  a  great  qaeeu,  and  to  a  f^ee  con- 
Tersation  in  a  oonrt  that  was  to  be  upon  the  matter 
new  formed,  and  redueed  Arom  the  manners  of  a 
lio«;iti<iua  age,  to  the  old  roles  and  limits  which 
had  been  obserred  in  better  times ;  to  which  re- 
gular %nd  decent  conformity  the  present  dispoel- 
tion  of  men  and  women  was  not  enough  inellned 
to  submit,  nor  the  king  to  exact.     After  aome 
struggle  she  submittAd  to  the  king's  licentioos 
conduct,  and  from  that  tJme  tired  on  easy  terms 
with   him   till  bis   death."     After  Charles  died, 
Catharine  was  treated  with  much  respect 

In  189S,  she  returned  to  Portagal,  where,  in 
1704,  she  was  made  regent  by  her  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  whose  inoreMing  infirmities  rendered  re- 
tirement necessary.  In  this  sitnatdan,  Catharine 
showed  considerable  abilities,  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Spain  with  great  firmness  and  success.  She 
died  In  1T06. 

CATHABINE  ALEXIEONA, 
A  cocNTBT  girl  of  the  name  of  Martha,  irtiioh 
was  changed  to  Catharine  when  she  embraced  the 
Greek  religion  and  became  empress  of  Rusda, 
was  bom  of  very  indigmt  parents,  who  liyed  at 
Kngen,  a  small  Tillage  not  far  from  Dorpt,  on 
lake  Titcherre,  in  IJTonia.  When  only  three  years 
old  she  loet  her  father,  who  left  her  with  no  other 
support  than  the  scan^  maintenance  produced  by 
the  labour*  of  an  infirm  and  mekly  mother.  She 
grew  up  handsome,  well  formed,  and  possessed  of 
a  good  understanding.  Her  mother  tau^t  her  to 
read,  and  an  old  Lutheran  clergyman,  named 
Gluok,  instructed  her  in  the  principles  of  that 
persuasion.  Scarcely  had  she  attained  her  fifteenth 
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year  when  ehe  lost  her  mother,  and  the  good 
pastor  took  her  home,  and  emj^ojed  her  in  attend- 
ing his  children.  Catharine  av^ed  herself  of  the 
lessons  in  muslo  and  dancing  given  them  by  their 
masters ;  but  the  death  of  her  benefactor,  which 
happened  not  long  after  her  reception  into  his 
family,  plunged  her  ones  more  into  the  extreml^ 
of  poTer^ ;  and  her  eoantry  being  now  the  seat 
of  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  she  went 
to  seek  an  asylum  at  Marienborg. 


In  1701,  she  married  a  dragoon  of  the  Swedish 
garrison  of  that  fortxeas,  and,  if  we  may  belien 
some  authors,  the  very  day  of  their  marriage, 
Marienburg  was  berieged  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  loTcr,  while  assisting  to  repel  the  attack,  wu 
killed.  Marienburg  was  at  last  euried  by  assault  i 
when  Qeneral  Bauer,  seeing  Catharine  among  tlie 
prisoners,  and  being  smitten  with  her  youth  and 
beauty,  took  her  to  liis  house,  where  she  superin- 
tended his  domestic  affaire.  Soon  afterwards  she 
was  removed  into  the  fkmily  of  Prince  Menihikoff, 
who  was  no  less  etmck  with  the  attractions  of  the 
fikir  captive,  and  she  lived  with  him  till  1704; 
when,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she 
became  the  mistress  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  won 
so  much  on  his  affections,  that  he  married  her  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1712.  The  ceremony  was  se- 
cretly performed  at  Yaverhcf,  in  Poland,  in  the 
presence  of  General  Brure ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1724,  it  was  publicly  solemniied  with 
great  pomp  at  8t  Petersbnrgli,  on  which  ocossion 
she  received  the  diadem  and  eoeptre  frinn  the 
hands  of  her  husband.  Peter  died  the  foUowisg 
year,  and  she  was  proclaimed  aovereign  empreos 
of  all  the  Rnssiaa.  She  showed  herself  worthy  of 
this  high  station  by  oompleting  the  grand  designs 
which  the  ciar  had  begnn.  The  first  thing  she 
did  on  her  aoceseion  was  to  cause  every  gaUows 
to  be  taken  down,  and  all  instnunenta  of  torture 
destroyed.  She  instituted  ■  new  order  of  knight- 
hood, in  honour  of  St  Alexander  Nefakij  and 
performed  many  actions  worthy  of  a  great  mind. 
She  died  the  ITth  of  May,  1727,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight 
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Sh<  wu  •  prinoeu  of  sueUent  qoklitiet  of  nund 
and  haul.  She  attended  Peter  die  Great  io  his 
oipedilioQS,  and  rendered  him  easantial  Mrrioet  in 
the  4a''oi^i>°*t«  affur  of  Fnith :  it  wu  shg  who 
adriied  the  oiar  to  tempt  the  Tiiiar  with  preaenta, 
which  he  did  with  eoooeiB.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
howeTCr,  that  she  had  an  attachment  which  eioittd 
the  Jealon«j  of  the  ciar.  The  faTonred  objeet  WM 
M.  de  la  Croix,  a  chamberlain  of  the  court,  orl|0- 
ttall;  fnjm  Franoe.  The  eiar  eaiued  him  to  be 
dMapitat«d  on  pretence  of  treason,  and  had  hia 
head  stool  on  a  pike  and  put  in  one  of  the  pnblia 
placcB  of  St  Petenbor^.  In  order  that  bis  em- 
preea  might  contemplate  thii  at  her  leiiore,  he 
drore  her  acrosi  the  place  in  all  directiona,  and 
eran  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  but  she  had  addrees 
or  £rmneas  enoogh  to  restrain  her  tears.  Catha- 
rine has  been  suspscted  of  not  being  foTOnrabl; 
diaposed  towards  the  oiaroTitch  Alexius,  who  died 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  father.  As  the  eldest 
born,  and  by  a  former  marriage,  he  eioladed  the 
children  of  Catharine  from  Ae  succession ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  sole  fonndalian  for  that  report. 

Bhe  was  much  beloTed  for  her  great  humanity ; 
sh«  eared  the  liT««  of  many,  whom  Peter,  in  the 
first  impnlse  of  his  nstorally  oruel  temper,  had 
resobed  to  hare  executwL  When  Ailly  deter- 
mined on  the  death  of  any  one,  he  would  gire 
orders  for  the  execution  during  her  abaenee.  The 
ciar  was  ^so  subject  to  depreadan  and  horror  of 
spirits  sometimes  amounting  to  freniy.  In  these 
moments,  Catharine  alone  dared  to  approach  him ; 
her  presence,  the  sound  of  ber  Toioe,  had  an  im- 
mediate effsot  upon  bim,  and  calmed  tiie  agony  of 
his  mind.  Her  temper  wm  rery  gay  and  cheer- 
fol,  and  her  manners  winning.  Her  habits  were 
somewhat  intempents,  which  is  supposed  to  hsTC 
basteoedhtrend;  but  we  must  not  forget  in  judg- 
ing her  for  this  gross  appetite,  that  druokemiesB 
was  then   (he  common   habit  of  the  nobles  of 
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EuFsssB  of  Russia,  bom  May  2d,  1729,  was 

the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Aiibalt-Zerbst,  go- 
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temor  of  Stettin  In  Frassian  Fomsrania.'  Her 
name  was  Sopliia  Augusta  Ton  Anhalt  She  mar- 
ried in  1746  her  cousin  Charles  Frederic,  duke  of 
Holatein  Qottorp,  whom  his  aunt,  the  Empress 
Eliiabeth  of  Bnssia,  had  chosen  for  her  successor. 
In  adopting  the  Qreek  communion,  the  religion  of 
the  Russians,  he  took  the  name  of  Fetar,  after- 
wards Peter  IIL,  and  his  consort  tliat  of  Catha- 
rine Alexieona.  It  was  an  ill-assorted  and  un- 
happy match.  Catharine  was  handsome,  fond  of 
pleasurs,  cleTcr,  ambitious,  and  bold.  Her  hat- 
band, greatly  her  inferior  in  abiUtiei,  was  irreso- 
lute and  imprudent.  Catharine  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  bis  weakness,  and  bestowed  her  affeo- 
tions  upon  Soltikoff,  obambsrlain  to  tiie  grand- 
doke.  This  intrigue  was  discovered,  but  Catha- 
rine conlriTed  to  blind  the  Empress  Elisabeth  to 
her  frailty.  Soltikoff  was,  bowsTer,  sent  to  Ham- 
burg, as  ministoT'pIenipotenliaT;  from  Busma. 
Stanislaus  Foniatowski,  afterwards  king  of  Poland, 
succeeded  the  chamberlain  in  the  faTour  of  the 
grand-duehCM  (  and  Elisabeth,  who  became  daily 
more  openly  devoted  to  pleasnre  herself,  only  in- 
terfered when  tbe  scandal  become  so  public  that 
she  felt  herself  obliged  to  do  so,  and  Catharine 
was  forbidden  to  see  FoniatowskL  Although  jeal- 
ously watched  by  Peter,  the  grand-docbess  con- 
triTSd  to  evade  tbese  orders,  and  Foniatowski  often 
Tinted  her  in  disguise. 

In  oonseqnence  of  the  many  disagreements  be- 
tween them,  OS  soon  as  Peter  ascended  the  throne, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Eliiabeth  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1761,  be  talked  of  repudiating 
Catharine,  then  residing  in  retirement  at  Peterhol^ 
near  St.  Petersburg,  and  marrying  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  Woronioff.  Catharine  determined 
to  anticipate  him  by  a  bolder  movement. 

Although  on  his  first  accession  Peter  had  ehown, 
in  many  of  his  acts,  true  greatness  and  generosi^ 
of  mind,  yet  be  soon  relapsed  into  his  old  habit* 
of  idleness  and  dissipation.  While  he  irss  sbnt  np 
with  hia  favourites  and  mistress,  tiie  empress  kept 
her  court  with  mingled  dignity  and  sweetness, 
studying  especially  to  attract  every  man  dislin-  - 
guished  for  his  talenla  and  courage.  Hearing  that 
the  emperor  was  about  to  declare  bar  son  illegiti- 
m«le,  and  adopt  as  his  heir  the  unfortunate  prince 
Ivan,  whom  Eliiabeth  had  supplanted  and  kept  in 
oontlDement  since  his  infancy,  the  farmed  a  con- 
federacy, in  which  several  noblemen,  officers  and 
ladies.  Joined ;  among  others,  her  new  favourite, 
Qregory  Orloff,  and  the  princess  Daschkoff,  ^ter 
to  the  countess  Woronsoff,  a  young  widow  of 
eighteen,  celebrated  for  her  aUlities,  courage,  and 
warlike  disposition ;  the  regiments  of  the  garrison 
were  gained  by  bribes  and  promises ;  the  emperor 
was  arrested,  and  Catharine  was  proclaimed  sole 
empress  of  all  the  Rusuas,  under  the  title  of  Co- 
thuine  II.  In  July,  1762,  after  having  reigned 
only  six  months,  Peter  ngned  an  act  of  abdication. 
Six  days  afterwards,  the  conspirators,  fearing  a 
reaction  in  tiie  army,  went  to  Bopscba,  where 
Peter  was  confined,  and  while  drinking  with  him, 
fell  loddenly  upon  bim  and  strangled  him.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Catharine  actually  ordered 
the  murder,  but  she  showed  no  sorrow  for  it,  and 
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eontinned  her  favour  to  the  mTtrdererB.,   She  was 
Boleninlj  crowned  at  Moscow,  in  1762. 

The  first  effort  of  the  new  empress  was  to  estab- 
lish peace  with  the  foreign  powers ;  her  next  was 
to  secure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
Although  the  nobles,  incensed  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  favourite,  Alexis  Orloff,  raised  a  very  serious 
rebellion,  in  which,  but  for  Catharine's  indomi- 
table courage  and  presence  of  mind,  she  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  her  husband,  yet  she  con- 
trived to  suppress  it,  without  even  summoning  a 
council.  Combining  policy  with  firmness,  she 
found  means  to  soothe  the  clergy,  whom  her  in- 
gratitude had  incensed,  and  to  restore  quiet  to  her 
dominions.  Though  fond  of  pleasure,  she  never 
Buffered  amusement  to  interfere  with  business,  or 
the  pursuits  of  ambition.  Her  firmness  was  re> 
markable.  *'  We  should  be  constant  in  our  plans," 
said  she ;  *4t  is  better  to  do  amiss,  than  to  change 
our  purposes.  None  but  fools  are  irresolute.'' 
Her  fame  was  soon  spread  all  over  Europe. 

Catharine  abolished  the  secret-inquisition  chan- 
cery, a  court  which  had  exercised  the  most  dread- 
ful power,  and  the  use  of  torture.  And,  during 
her  long  reign,  she  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
capital  punishment  She  also,  by  a  manifesto, 
published  in  August,  1768,  declared  that  colonists 
should  find  welcome  and  support  in  Russia ;  she 
founded  several  hospitals,  and  a  medical  college 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  though  often  harassed  by 
plots,  that  were  incessantly  formed  against  her, 
she  constantly  occupied  herself  with  the  improve- 
ment and  aggrandizement  of  her  empire.  A  reso- 
lution she  had  taken  to  marry  Orloff,  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  them  both,  and  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce it 

In  1764,  Poniatowski,  a  former  favourite  of  Ca- 
tharine's, was,  by  her  exertions  and  the  army  she 
sent  into  Poland,  elected  kjng  of  that  country, 
under  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus.  In  the 
same  year,  occurred  the  murder  of  Ivan,  grandson 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Russia.  He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age; 
and  although  his  constant  captivity  is  said  to  have 
somewhat  impaired  his  faculties,  yet  his  existence 
caused  so  many  disturbances,  that  it  was  clearly 
for  Catharine's  interest  to  have  him  assassinated. 
Catharine's  instrumentality  in  this  murder  was  not 
proved ;  but  the  assassins  were  protected,  and  ad- 
vanced in  the  Russian  service. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  the  regulations 
of  Catharine,  became  didly  more  apparent  through 
all  the  empire.  The  government,  more  simply 
organized  and  animated  with  a  new  energy,  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  independence  worthy  a  great 
nation.  Mistress  of  her  own  passions,  Catharine 
knew  how,  by  mingled  mildness  and  firmness,  to 
control  those  of  others ;  and,  whatever  might  be 
her  own  irregularities,  she  strictly  discountenanced 
violations  of  decorum. 

The  perplexed  and  uncertain  jurisprudence  of 
Russia  more  particularly  engaged  her  attention ; 
and  she  drew  up  herself  a  code  of  laws,  founded 
in  truth  and  justice,  which  was  submitted  to  depu- 
ties firom  all  the  Russian  provinces.  But  the  clause 
that  proposed  liberty  to  the  boors,  or  serfs,  met 
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with  so  much  oppodtion  from  the  nobles,  that  the 
assembly  had  to  be  dismissed.  In  1767,  the  em* 
press  sent  learned  men  throuj^out  her  immense 
territories,  to  examine  and  report  their  soil,  pro- 
ductions and  wealth,  and  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people.  About  the  same  time,  the  small- 
pox was  raging  in  St  Petersburg,  a^d  Catharine 
submitted  herself  and  her  son  to  inoculation,  as 
an  example  to  the  people. 

In  1768,  she  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey, 
which  terminated  successfully  in  1774,  and  by 
which  several  new  provinces  were  added  to  the 
Russian  empire.  But,  during  this  period,  the 
plague  raged  throughout  the  eastern  countries  of 
Europe  to  a  great  extent,  and  this  disease  is  said 
to  have  carried  off  more  than  100,000  of  Catha^ 
rine's  subjects.  While  the  war  with  Turkey  was 
going  on,  the  empress  concluded  with  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  emperor  of  Austria,  the  infamous 
partition  treaty,  by  which  the  first  blow  was  given 
to  the  existence  of  Poland. 

Orloff,  who  had  Wsen  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  Catharine  during  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  plague,  again  aspired 
to  share  with  her  the  throne.  Catharine  bore 
with  his  caprices  for  some  time,  through  her  fond- 
ness for  their  child,  a  boy,  who  was  privately 
reared  in  the  suburbs  of  tiie  city,  but  at  length 
resolved  to  subdue  an  attachment  become  so  dan- 
gerous to  her  peace ;  and  having  proposed  to  Or- 
loff a  clandestine  marriage,  which  he  disdainfully 
declined,  she  saw  him  leave  her  court  without  any 
apparent  grief,  and  raised  Vassiltschkoff,  a  young 
and  handsome  lieutenant,  to  his  place  in  her  affec- 
tions. She  loaded  Orloff  with  magnificent  presents 
in  money  and  lands,  and  sent  him  to  travel  in  Europe. 

In  1778,  Catharine  married  her  son  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
And  in  the  following  year,  the  advantageous  peace 
with  Turkey,  and  the  great  reputation  she  had 
acquired  throughout  Europe,  placed  her  appa- 
rently at  the  summit  of  prosperity.  But  she  was, 
nevertheless,  kept  in  continual  dread  of  losing  her 
throne  and  her  life.  Threats  of  assassination 
were  constantly  thrown  out  against  her ;  but  she 
appeared  in  public,  as  usual,  with  a  calm  and 
composed  demeanour. 

Vassiltschkoff  had,  for  nearly  two  years,  filled 
the  place  of  favourite  with  great  success,  but  sud- 
denly he  was  ordered  to  Moscow.  He  obeyed  the 
mandate,  and  costly  presents  rewarded  his  docility. 
Orloff  returned  as  suddenly,  was  received  into 
favour,  and  reinstated  in  his  former  poste.  Catha- 
rine, however,  refused  to  banish,  at  the  request  of 
Orloff,  Panim,  her  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in 
whose  ability  and  integrity  she  could  entirely 
confide. 

In  1778,  a  man  resembling  Peter  m.  was  per- 
suaded to  personate  him ;  the  priests,  opposed  to 
Catharine's  liberal  policy,  circulated  everywhere 
the  report  that  the  murdered  emperor  was  still 
living.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest 
firmness  and  energy  that  it  was  quelled.  Soon 
after  this,  Orloff  was  superseded  by  Potemkin,  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  who  accompanied 
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Cathmrine  to  Homo*.  Here  he  attsmpted,  bat  in 
njn,  to  indue*  ber  to  Disn7  him.  Bhe  spent  the 
next  tew  yean  in  oarrjing  on  tiie  internal  im- 
provemenla  of  her  oonntrj,  and  perfecting  the 
goTemment.  The  Polei,  onoe  eonquend,  ihe 
treated  irilh  a  generoaity  and  jiutice  wliich  pnt 
Anitria  and  Pmaiia  to  ahame.  At  this  time  Po- 
fa""**"  eiennaed  an  unlimited  influence  on  the 
unpraaa.  In  1784,  he  anooeeded  in  oonqneiing 
the  Crimea,  to  which  he  gare  ila  aniMent  name  of 
fount,  and  extended  the  oonfinee  of  Roaaia  to  the 
Caaeaana.  Catharine,  upon  this,  traTened  the 
proTineea  which  had  revolted  under  PugatKheff, 
and  nangated  Uie  Wolga  and  Boryathenea,  taking 
great  iatereet  En  the  expedition,  sa  it  wai  con- 
nected vith  some  danger.  She  was  deairoiu,  like- 
iriae,  of  seeing  Tanris ;  and  Fotemlun  tnmed  this 
joume;  into  a  trinmphil  maroh.  Two  torereignB 
Tinted  Catharine  on  her  Joumej — the  king  of 
Poland,  Stanialans  ADgaitoa,  and  Joseph  JI.,  em- 
peror of  Austria.  Thronghout  this  royal  progrea* 
of  nearly  one  thousand  leagues,  nothing  but  feast* 
and  apectaclee  of  Taiions  kinds  ware  to  be  seen. 

Still  pursning  her  scheme  of  expelling  die  Turks 
from  Europe,  and  reigning  at  Constantinople,  Ca- 
tharine, in  1788,  Mixed  on  the  Crimea,  and  annexed 
it  te  her  empire.  In  1787,  the  Porta  declared 
war  againtt  her,  and  hostilities  were  aontinned  till 
the  treaty  of  Jaasy  was  signed,  January  9th,  1702, 
which  restored  peace.  She  indemnified  herself 
by  ■h«.ring  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  which 
kingdom  became  extinct  in  17B6.  She  was  on 
the  point  of  turning  her  arms  against  repubUoau 
France,  when  ahe  died  of  apoplexy,  NoTnnber  9th, 
1796. 

Though  as  a  woman  the  Loentionsnesa  of  hsr 
character  is  inexcnsable,  yet  sa  a  sorereign  she  is 
well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  griat.  Aft^ 
Peter  I.,  she  was  the  chief  regenerator  of  Busaia, 
but  with  a  more  enlightened  mind,  and  under 
more  faTourable  circumstances.  She  established 
schools,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  serf^ 
promoted  commerce,  founded  towns,  arsenals, 
bonks,  and  manufactories,  and  encouraged  art  and 
literatnre.  She  corresponded  with  learned  men 
in  all  countries,  and  wrote,  berself|  "  Instructions 
for  a  Code  of  Laws,"  besides  seTCral  dramatic 
pieces,  and  "  Moral  Tales,"  for  her  grandchildren. 
Her  son  Panl  succeeded  her. 

She  was  veiy  handsome  and  dignified  in  her 
person.  Her  eyes  were  bine  and  piercing,  her 
hair  auburn,  and  though  not  tall,  her  manner  of 
carrying  her  head  made  ber  appear  so.  She  seems 
to  have  obtuned  the  loie  as  well  as  rererence  of 
ber  Bulyeots,  which,  setting  seide  her  mode  of  ac- 
quiring the  throne,  is  not  wonderful,  seeing  that 
her  Tices  as  a  ruler  were  those  deemed  conTen- 
tional  among  soTcreigns,  namely,  ambition  and  a 
thirst  for  aggrondiiement,  unahaokled  by  humanity 
or  principle. 

CATHASINB   PAULOWNA, 

QoBlN  of  WQrtfilnbiirg,  grand-princess  of  Rus- 
sia, was  bom  May  21st,  1788,  She  was  the 
younger  sister  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Rnasia, 
and  marTied,  in  1809,  George,  prince  of  Holstein- 
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Oldenburg,  and  thns  svqided  compliance  with  a 
proposal  of  marriage  made  her  by  Napoleon.  She 
had  two  sons  by  this  marriage ;  her  husband  died 
in  Russia,  in  1812.  Catharine  was  distinguished 
for  her  beauty,  talents,  resolution,  and  her  attach- 
ment to  her  brother  Alexander.  After  1812,  she 
was  fHiqaentif  hie  oompanion  in  his  campaigns, 
as  well  as  during  his  residenoe  io  France  and 
Vienna,  and  eridently  had  an  important  inSaence 
on  aeveral  of  his  meaaures.  January  24th,  1816, 
Catharine  married,  fhim  motites  of  affection,  Wil- 
liam, OTOwn-prince  of  WQrlembnrg ;  and  after  the 
deatii  of  his  fkther,  in  October,  1816,  Uiey  ascended 
the  throne  of  Wlirtemburg,  She  was  a  generous 
benefaotor  to  her  sutgects  during  the  famine  of 
1816.  She  formed  female  assoeiations,  established 
an  agricultural  socie^,  laboured  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  founded  Taluable  in- 
stitutions for  the  poor.  She  iikstituted  a  school  for 
females  of  the  higher  classes,  and  sarings  banks 
for  the  lower  classes.  She  was  inclined  to  be  ar- 
bitrary, and  had  but  littie  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
She  had  two  daughters  by  her  second  marriage; 
and  she  died  January  Bth,  1819. 


CENCI,  BEATRICE. 
CoDHT  Micola  Cenci  was  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  patHcian  families  of  the  Roman 
States,  In  eariy  life  he  embraced  the  eccleeisstia 
vocation,  but  finding  himself  the  last  of  his  noble 
race,  he  obluned  a  dispeusation,  and  married. 
Being  treasurer  of  the  apostolio  chamber  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pins  V.,  be  became  immetisely 
rich,  and  at  his  death  left  his  only  son  in  posses- 
sion of  a  most  splendid  fortnne.  This  son,  to 
whom  he  left  his  titles  and  estates  —  this  son,  the 
only  hope  of  his  old  age — stained  his  name  with  a 
foul  blot  of  incest  and  mnrder;  —  tJiie  son  was 
Francesco  Cenci,  the  father  of  Beatrice.  Stamped 
from  his  birth  with  a  mark  of  reprobation,  he 
seemed  to  bring  death  and  disgrace  upon  all  who 
approached  him.  He  married,  when  he  was 
scarcely  twenty,  a  beautiful  and  noble  lady,  who 
bore  him  sBTen  children,  and,  while  yet  young, 
perished  by  a  violent  and  mysteriaus  death.  Be 
speedily  formed  a  second  marriage  with  Lnoretia 
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Stroizi,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  Franeesoo, 
who  appears  to  have  been  deroid  of  even  the  in- 
stinotiTe  good  feelings  that  actuate  the  brute  cre- 
ation, and  whose  life,  according  to  Musatori,  was 
a  tissue  of  low  and  disgusting  profligacy,  detested 
all  his  children.  He  sent  his  sons  to  a  distant 
college ;  but  leaving  them  in  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Bome.  Here  they  threw  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  pope,  who  constrained  Genci  to  make  them 
an  allowance  suitable  to  their  birth  and  their 
wants.  The  eldest  daughter  also  appealed  to  the 
holy  father,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  into  a 
convent.  Francesco  became  terribly  enraged  to 
see  his  victims  escape  him;  there,  however,  re- 
mained his  daughter  Beatrice,  and  Bernardino,  his 
youngest  child.  To  prevent  Beatrice  ftrom  follow- 
ing the  example  of  her  sister,  he  imprisoned  her 
in  a  remote  apartment  of  his  palace,  where  her 
mournful  solitude  was  only  broken  by  the  noise 
of  his  impure  orgies.  While  Beatrice  was  a  child 
he  treated  her  with  the  utmost  cruelty ;  beat  her 
frequently,  and  delighted  in  hearing  her  ask  tear- 
fully why  she  received  such  brutal  chastisement? 
But  as  she  advanced  towards  womanhood  in  grow- 
ing beauty,  his  passion  towards  her  underwent  a 
fatal  change. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  of  the  sons  of  Genci — 
Grlstoforo  and  Vocio— were  assassinated  by  ban- 
dits in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Nobody 
doubted  as  to  who  had  employed  the  murderers. 
Very  soon  the  cause  of  the  count's  perfidious  ten- 
derness towards  his  daughter  manifested  itself — 
an  abominable  passion,  accompanied  by  every  ex- 
tremity of  cruelty  and  violence  I  The  unhappy 
girl  appears  to  have  been  naturally  gentle,  pious, 
and  amiable,  till  she  was  goaded  to  a  horrible 
crime  by  her  wish  to  escape  firom  the  vilest  con- 
tamination. Her  step-mother,  who  entirely  sym- 
pathized with  her,  imparted  the  state  of  thhigs 
to  her  elder  brother,  Giacomo.  The  family  had 
bome  so  much  of  cruelty  and  oppression  f^om 
their  tyrant,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  outrage 
absolved  them  in  their  own  eyes  f^om  all  ordinary 
laws  of  duty. 

"He  must  die,''  said  Beatrice,  and  not  one 
offered  an  objection.  Two  assassins  were  intro- 
duced into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Francesco 
by  these  miserable  women,  who,  after  the  fatal 
deed  was  accomplished,  themselves  undertook  to 
efface  its  traces.  But  a  short  time  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  one  of  the  bravoes,  being  taken  for 
some  other  crime,  confessed  the  plot  by  which 
count  Genci  had  died.  The  whole  family  were  at 
once  imprisoned,  and,  though  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  Rome  solicited  their  pardon, 
they  were  put  to  death,  after  tortures  the  most 
unnecessary  and  shocking.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1599,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Glement  VIII., 
whose  treasury  had  been  at  different  times  en- 
riched by  the  old  Genci,  who  had  frequentiy  pur- 
chased his  pardon  for  capital  crimes  of  the  most 
enormous  Idnd,  by  sums  as  large  as  100,000  crowns. 
We  see  by  this,  that  it  was  no  abstract  love  of 
justice  which  rendered  Glement  inexorable  towards 
these  unfortunate  criminals.     The  Uttie  boy  Ber- 


nadino — being  supposed,  from  his  tender  years^ 
incapable  of  an  active  part  in  the  parricide — had 
his  life  granted,  but  upon  what  terms !  He  was 
carried  to  the  scaffold,  and  made  to  witness  the 
agonies  and  bloody  death  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, to  whom  he  was  ferventiy  attached.  When 
they  brought  him  back  to  his  prison,  he  was  a 
maniac. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Beatrice  in  the  Golonna 
palace,  painted  by  Guide,  while  she  was  in  prison. 
The  extreme  loveliness  of  the  face  has  caused  it 
to  be  copied  in  every  form  of  art,  and  few,  it  is 
supposed,  have  not  seen  some  representation  of 
this  most  wretched  of  women.  Shelley  has  chosen 
this  stox^  for  a  tragedy,  which,  though  ftill  of 
power  and  poetry,  is,  fW>m  its  subject,  precluded 
from  ever  becoming  a  favourite. 

GENTLIVBB,   SUSANNAH, 

A  CBLBsnATBD  comic  writer,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Being  left  an  orphan,  she  went,  when  about  four- 
teen, to  London,  where  she  took  much  pains  to 
cultivate  her  mind  and  person.  She  is  the  author 
of  fifteen  plays,  and  several  littie  poems,  for  some 
of  which  she  received  considerable  presents  firom 
very  great  personages ;  among  others,  a  handsome 
gold  snuff-box  from  prince  Eugene,  for  a  poem 
inscribed  to  him,  and  another  firom  the  duke  d'Au- 
mont,  the  French  ambassador,  for  a  masquerade 
she  addressed  to  him.  Her  talent  was  comedy ; 
especially  the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents. 
She  corresponded,  for  many  years,  with  gentiemen 
of  wit  and  eminence,  particularly  with  Steele, 
Rowe,  Budgell,  Sewell,  and  others.  Mrs.  Gent- 
livre  lived  in  a  very  careM  and  economical  man- 
ner, and  died  in  Spring-garden,  December  Ist, 
1728,  at  the  house  of  her  husband,  Joseph  Gent- 
Uvre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne's  cooks ; 
she  was  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
fields.  She  was  three  times  married;  the  first 
time,  when  she  was  about  sixteen,  to  Mr.  Fox,  ne- 
phew of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  He  dying  two  years 
afterwards,  she  married  an  officer,  named  Garrol, 
who  was  killed  in  a  duel  not  long  after.  It  was 
during  this  second  widowhood  that,  compelled  by 
necessity,  she  began  to  write,  and  also  appeared 
on  the  stage.  After  her  marriage  with  her  third 
husband,  she  lived  a  more  retired  life.  She  was 
handsome  in  person,  very  agreeable  and  sprightiy 
in  conversation,  and  seems  to  have  been  also  kind 
and  benevolent  in  her  disposition.  Her  faults 
were  those  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

GEZELLI,   GONSTANGE, 

A  REKOiNB  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Montpellier.  In  1690,  her  husband,  Barri  de 
St.  Annex,  who  was  governor  of  Leucate,  for 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  threatened  Gonstance  that  they 
would  put  him  to  death,  if  she  did  not  surrender 
the  fortress.  She  refused,  but  offered  all  her  pro- 
perty to  ransom  him.  After  having  been  foiled  in 
two  assaults,  the  Spaniards  raised  the  siege,  bat 
barbarously  murdered  their  jtrisoner.  Gonstance 
magnanimously  prevented  her  garrison  from  reta- 
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liating  on  a  Bpudah  officer  of  nnk.  As  a  reward 
for  her  patriotiBm,  Henry  IV.  allowed  her  to  retain 
the  goTeniment  of  Leoeate  till  her  son  oame  of  age. 

CHAMBERS,  MART, 

Or  Nottingham,  England,  who  died  in  1848,  in 
her  Berentj-firBt  year,  is  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  persererance  to  OTeroome  great  natural  disad- 
Tantages.  DepriTcd  of  sight  from  the  age  of  two 
years,  she,  ncTertheless,  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the*  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan- 
goages,  and  was  Tery  familiar  with  classical  lite- 
rature. 

CHAMPMESLE,  MARIE  DESMARES  DE, 

A  FamcH  actress,  bom  at  Rouen.  From  the 
obscurity  of  a  strolling  company,  she  rose  to  be  a 
popular  actress  at  Paris,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  Racine.  She  married  an  actor,  and  died  greatly 
regretted  in  1698,  aged  fifty-four. 

CHANDLER,  MART, 

Ah  English  lady,  who  distinguished  herself  by 
her  poetical  talent,  was  bom  at  Malmesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  1680.  Her  father  was  a  dissenting 
minister  at  Bath,  whose  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  that  she  should  be  brought  up  to  busi- 
ness, and  she  became  a  milliner. 

She  was  observed  from  childhood  to  have  a  turn 
for  poetry,  often  entertaining  her  companions  with 
riddles  in  yerse ;  and  she  was,  at  that  time  of 
life,  Tery  fond  of  Herbert's  poems.  In  her  riper 
years  she  studied  the  best  modem  poets,  and  the 
ancient  ones  too  as  far  as  translations  could  assist 
her.  Her  poem  upon  the  Bath  was  very  popular, 
and  she  was  particularly  complimented  for  it  by 
Pope,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  She  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  deformed,  which  determined 
her  to  live  single ;  though  she  had  a  sweet  coun- 
tenance, and  was  solicited  to  marry.  She  died 
Sept.  11th,  1745,  aged  57.  We  can  find  nothing 
worth  quoting  in  her  poetry. 

CHANDLER,  ELIZABETH  MARGARET, 

Was  bom  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1807. 
She  was  of  Quaker  extraction.  Miss  Chandler 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  a  poem  entitied 
"  The  Slaye  Ship,"  written  when  she  was  eighteen, 
and  for  which  she  obtained  a  prize.  She  resided 
then,  and  tiU  1880,  in  Philadelphia.  At  that  time 
she  went  to  Lenawee  county,  Michigan,  where  she 
died  in  1884.  Her  memoirs  and  writings  hsTO 
been  pubtished  since  her  death.  One  poem  we 
will  give ; — 

THB  DEVOTED. 

Stern  Aces  were  around  ber  bent, 

And  eyes  of  vengeful  ire, 
And  fearful  were  tbe  wonJU  tbey  qmke, 

,Of  torture,  lUke,  and  Are : 
Yet  calmly  in  tbe  midst  she  stood. 

With  eye  undimmM  and  clear. 
And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  were  white, 

Bbe  wore  no  signs  of  fear. 

••  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse  r*  they  said  ;— 

A  balf-form'd  smile  of  scorn. 
That  eurrd  upon  her  haughty  lip. 

Was  back  for  answer  borne  ;— 


"Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse?**  again. 

In  flereer  tones,  tliey  said. 
And  sternly  pointed  to  tbe  rack. 

All  rusted  o'er  with  red  I 

Her  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  and  fk«e— 

But  in  a  crimson  flood, 
0*er  pallid  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow, 

Ra8h*d  op  the  baming  blood; 
Bbe  spake,  but  proudly  rose  her  tones. 

As  when  in  hall  or  bower. 
The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  htx  stood 

Had  meekly  own*d  their  power. 

"My  noble  lord  is  placed  within 

A  safe  and  sure  retreat**--> 
•*Now  tell  us  where,  thou  lady  bright. 

As  tboa  wouMst  mercy  meet. 
Nor  deem  thy  life  can  purchase  his; 

Be  cannot  *scape  our  wrath. 
For  many  a  warrior's  watchfUl  eye 

Is  placed  o'er  every  path. 

**Bat  thou  mayst  win  bis  broad  estates, 

Tb  grace  thine  infent  heir. 
And  life  and  honour  to  thyself, 

8o  thoo  bis  haunts  declare.** 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart; 

Her  eye  ilasb'd  proud  and  clear. 
And  firmer  grew  her  haughty  tread— 

••My  lord  is  bidden  JUr$l 

•<  And  if  ye  seek  to  view  his  form. 

Ye  first  roust  tear  away. 
From  round  his  secret  dwelling-place, 

These  walls  of  living  clay  r 
Tbey  quaiPd  beneath  her  haughty  glance. 

They  silent  tum'd  aside. 
And  left  her  all  unharm'd  amidst 

Her  loveliness  and  {H-idel 


CHAPONE,   HESTEB, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Mnlso,  of  Twywell, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  bom  at  that  place 
in  1727.  When  only  nine  years  old,  she  is  said  to 
have  written  a  romance.  Her  mother,  who  seems 
to  hare  been  jealous  of  her  daughter's  talents,  en- 
deaToured  to  obstruct  her  studies.  Hester  Mulso, 
neyertheless,  succeeded  in  making  herself  mistress 
of  Italian  and  French.  The  story  of  «<  Fidelia" 
in  the  Adyenturer,  an  **  Ode  to  Peace,"  and  some 
▼erses  prefixed  to  her  friend  Miss  Carter's  Epicte- 
tns,  were  among  her  earliest  printed  efforts.  In 
1760  she  married  Mr.  Chapone,  who  died  in  less 
than  ten  months  afterwards.  In  1770  she  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Montague  on  a  tour  in  Scotland ;  in 
1778  she  published  her  **  Letters  on  the  Improye- 
ment  of  the  Mind,"  and  in  1776  her  '*  Miscellanies 
in  Prose  and  Verse."  After  having  liyed  tran- 
quilly for  many  years,  in  the  society  of  her  devoted 
friends,  her  latter  days  were  clouded  by  the  loss 
of  those  friends  and  nearly  all  her  relations ;  she 
was  also  a  sufferer  firom  impaired  intellect  and 
bodily  debility.  She  died  at  Hadley,  near  Bamet, 
December  26th,  1801.  Her  yerses  are  elegant, 
and  her  prose  writings  pure  in  style,  and  fraught 
with  good  sense  and  sound  morality.  With  neither 
beauty,  rank,  nor  fortime,  this  excellent  lady, 
ncTertheless,  secured  to  herself  the  Iotc  and 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  she  became  acquainted, 
and  also  the  general  admiration  of  those  who  read 
her  works.  Mrs.  Elwood  thus  closes  an  interest- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Chapone :  — 
'<  The  solitary  widow,  living  at  one  time  in  obscure 
and  humble  lodgings,  was  an  object  of  interest 
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even  to  royalty  itself;  and  from  her  friends  and 
connexions  she  constantly  met  with  the  disinte- 
rested affection  and  courteous  attention  due  to  her 
/nerits.  By  application  and  exertion  in  early  life, 
she  improTed  the  abilities  bestowed  upon  her  by 
Providence,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  gaining 
for  herself,  through  their  influence,  a  respectable 
station  among  the  pious  and  moral  writers  of 
England,  and  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  stand- 
ard work  on  female  education.  Although  more 
than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was 
first  published,  its  advice  does  not  even  yet  ap- 
pear antiquated,  and  is  as  well  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  rising  generation,  as  it  was  to  instruct 
the  youth  of  their  grandmothers." 

Of  the  selections  we  make,  the  first  three  are 
firom  the  **  Miscellanies"  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  the 
last  from  her  "  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind." 

AFFECTATION. 

Affectation  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
disgusting,  that  it  is  among  the  faults  which  the 
most  intimate  friends  cannot  venture  gravely  to 
reprove  in  each  other;  for  to  tell  your  friends 
that  they  are  habitually  affected,  is  to  tell  them 
that  they  are  habitually  disagreeable ;  which  no- 
body can  bear  to  hear.  I  beg  leave,  therefore, 
as  a  general  friend,  without  offending  any  one,  to 
whisper  to  all  those  whose  hearts  confess  that 
vanity  has  inspired  them  with  any  sort  of  affecta- 
tion, that  it  never  doet^  nor  ever  can  tueeeed  at  a 
meant  of  pleating, 

I  have  a  thousand  times  wished  to  tell  FUrtiOa, 
that  the  efforts  she  makes  to  be  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, and  perpetually  giggling,  do  not  pass  upon 
me  for  the  vivacity  of  youth :  I  see  they  cost  her 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  gives  me  an  irrita- 
tion of  nerves  to  look  at  her;  so  that  it  would 
have  been  much  for  her  ease  and  mine,  oould  I 
have  ventured  to  beg  that  she  would  always  in  my 
presence  give  way  to  her  natural  languor  and  dull- 
ness, which  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  me. 

GloriotOf  whenever  a  remarkable  instance  of 
generosity  or  goodness  is  mentioned,  takes  infinite 
pains,  with  the  most  pompous  eloquence,  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  action  seems  poor  to  ^e  great- 
ness of  her  soul — that  the  would  think  hiJf  her 
fortune  a  trifling  gift  to  a  worthy  friend — that  the 
would  rather  suffer  the  most  exquisite  pain  her- 
self, than  see  a  fellow-creature,  though  a  stranger, 
endure  it — ^and  that  it  is  a  nobler  effort  in  fier  to 
refrain  from  the  most  generous  actions,  than  it 
would  be  in  the  greatest  miser  to  perform  them. 
I  long  to  let  her  know,  that  the  only  effect  these 
declarations  produce  in  my  mind  is  a  doubt,  which 
I  should  otherwise  never  have  entertained,  whether 
she  really  possesses  even  the  common  portion  of 
good-nature  and  benevolence. 

SCANDAL. 

Nothing  to  me  is  more  disgusting  than  that  air 
of  mildness  and  benevolenee  with  which  some  ill- 
natured  observation  on  the  person  or  dress  of  our 
absent  acquaintance,  or  some  sly  sarcasm,  designed 
to  obscure  the  brightest  part  of  their  character,  is 


usually  introduced.  If  the  defects  of  a  lady^ 
person  are  to  be  held  forth  to  ridicule,  it  is  first 
remarked,  that  "  she  is  certainly  the  best  kind  of 
woman  in  the  world."  If  one  of  distinguished 
talents  is  to  be  the  victim,  those  talents  are  mag- 
nified and  exalted  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  then 
in  a  lower  voice  you  are  called  upon  to  take  notice 
of  the  conscious  superiority  of  her  manner,  the 
ostentatious  display  of  her  knowledge,  or  the 
pointed  affectation  of  her  wit.  Some  absurd  say- 
ing, which  envy  had  invented  for  her,  is  produced 
as  a  sample  of  her  bofu  mott^  and  some  trait  of 
impertinence,  though  perhaps  the  most  contrary 
to  her  character,  related  as  a  specimen  of  her  be- 
hariour.  When  the  lady  *  *  *  s  have  been  ex- 
tolled for  their  charity  and  goodness,  I  have  heard 
it  added,  <*  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through 
their  hall  without  terrible  consequences,  *tis  so 
full  of  company  fh)m  Broad  St  Giles's.  "->«  Mrs. 
*  *  *  *  is  confessedly  the  most  pious  creature 
upon  earth ! — ^poor  soul !  she  was  carried  to  church 
in  an  ague-fit  last  Sunday ;  for  she  thinks  there 
is  no  getting  to  heaven  witiiont  hearing  Mr.  Suck- 
cHme  preach  once  a  week."  Thus  by  the  help  of 
exaggeration,  you  may  possibly  succeed  in  raising 
a  sneer  against  a  plain  person,  or  a  bright  under- 
standing— against  Christian  beneficence,  or  ra- 
tional piety ;  but  as  you  profess  the  highest  esteem 
for  the  characters  you  ridicule,  nobody  must  say 
that  you  are  censorious  or  unfriendly. 

A  TIMELT  WORD. 

A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  as- 
sured me^  that  he  never  received  so  much  benefit 
from  any  sermon  he  ever  heard,  as  from  a  reproof 
which  he  once  received  from  a  lady,  who,  when 
he  had  been  talking  on  some  subject  rather  licen- 
tiously, said,  **  It  is  a  sign  that  you  did  not  over- 
hear what  Lord  L said  of  you  yesterday,  or 

you  would  never  utter  such  sentiments."  The 
gentleman,  when  he  told  it  to  me,  added,  "  Who- 
ever could  be  insensible  to  the  keenness  of  this 
reproof,  and  the  flattering  politeness  with  which 
it  was  tempered,  must  be  flayed  (as  they  say  of  a 
Russian)  before  he  could  be  made  to  feel."  Its 
influence  on  him  has  probably  continued  to  this 
day;  for  I  have  never  known  him  to  give  occasion 
for  another  reproof  of  the  same  nature. 

The  great  and  irresistible  influence  which  the 
choice  of  our  company,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  our 
own  conversation,  has  on  our  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting,  and  on  the  whole  form  and  colour  of 
our  minds,  is  a  subject  too  common  to  be  much 
enlarged  upon ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  too  deeply 
considered,  as  it  seems  the  leading  circumstance 
of  our  lives,  and  that  which  may  chiefly  determine 
our  character  and  condition  to  all  eternity. 

THE   TWO   COMMANDMENTS. 

Every  word  that  fell  from  our  Saviour's  lips  is 
more  precious  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth ; 
for  his  **are  the  words  of  eternal  life!"  They 
must  therefore  be  laid  up  in  your  heart,  and  con- 
stantly referred  to,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  rule 
and  direction  of  all  your  actions;  particularly 
those  very  comprehensive  moral  precepts  he  has 
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gnoioiulj  left  with  us,  which  oui  nerer  fail  to 
direct  us  aright,  if  fairly  and  honestlj  applied : 
Buch  a8»  **  WhtUtoevtr  y«  would  that  men  ihould  do 
unto  you,  even  to  do  unto  them,**  There  is  no  ocoa- 
rion,  great  or  small,  on  which  yoa  may  not  safely 
apply  this  mle  for  the  direction  of  your  conduct ; 
and  whilst  your  heart  honestly  adheres  to  it,  you 
ean  noTer  be  guilty  of  any  sort  of  iigustice  or  un- 
kindness.  The  two  great  commandments  which 
contain  the  summary  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man, 
are  no  less  easily  retained,  and  made  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge  our  own  hearts.  ^*To  love  the 
Lord  our  Ood  tvUh  all  our  hearts,  with  all  our  minds, 
with  aU  our  strength  ;  and  our  neighbour  (or  fellow- 
ereature)  as  ourselves,**  **LoTe  worketh  no  ill  to 
his  neighbour ;"  therefore,  if  you  have  true  bene- 
Tolence,  you  will  never  do  any  thing  ii^urious  to 
indinduals,  or  to  society.  Now,  all  crimes  what- 
ever are  (in  their  remoter  consequences  at  least, 
if  not  immediately  and  apparently)  ii^urious  to 
the  society  in  which  we  live.  It  is  impossible  to 
love  Ood,  without  desiring  to  please  him,  and,  as 
fkr  as  we  are  able,  to  resemble  him ;  therefore  the 
love  of  God  must  lead  to  every  virtue  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  we  may  be  sure  we  do  not  truly  love 
him,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  avoiding  flagrant 
sons,  and  do  not  strive,  in  good  earnest,  to  reach 
the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  we  are  capable  of. 
Thus  do  those  few  words  direct  us  to  the  highest 
Christian  virtue.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
gospel  is  to  offer  us  every  help,  direction  and  mo- 
tive, that  can  enable  us  to  attain  that  degree  of 
perfection  on  which  depends  our  eternal  good. 

CHARKE,   CHABLOTTE, 

Was  youngest  daughter  of  CoUey  Gibber,  the 
player,  and  afterwards  poet-laureate.  Her  educa- 
tion was  mere  suited  to  a  boy  than  a  girl,  she  being 
more  frequently  in  the  stable  than  the  parlour, 
and  mistress  of  the  curry-comb,  though  ignorant 
of  the  needle.  Shooting,  hunting,  riding  races, 
and  digging  in  a  garden,  were  her  favourite  exer- 
cises. She  relates  an  act  of  her  prowess  when  a 
mere  child,  in  protecting  the  house  from  thieves 
by  firing  pistols  and  blunderbusses  out  of  the 
window.  She  married,  when  very  young,  Mr. 
Richard  Gharke,  an  eminent  performer  on  the 
violin,  who  soon  gave  her  such  cause  for  jealousy 
as  to  occasion  a  separation. 

She  then  went  on  the  stage,  apparently  as  much 
from  inclination  as  necessity,  and  met  with  such 
success  as  to  be  engaged  at  a  good  salary,  and  for 
very  considerable  parts,  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
afterwards  at  Brury-Lane.  But  her  ungovernable 
impetuosity  induced  her  to  quarrel  with  the  mana- 
ger, whom  she  left  suddenly,  and  ridiculed  in  a 
farce,  called  "  The  Art  of  Management." 

She  became  a  member  of  a  strolling  company  of 
actors,  and  the  remainder  of  her  life  is  only  one 
variegated  scene  of  distress.  In  1765,  she  came 
to  London,  where  she  published  the  "Narrative 
of  her  own  Life."    She  died  in  1769. 

CHABLOTTE,  PBINGESS  OF  WALES, 

Daughtbb  of  George  IV.  of  England,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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land,  was  bom  in  1796,  and  died  November  6th, 
1817,  aged  twenty-two.  She  was  married  to  Leo- 
pold, prince  of  Saxe-Gobourg.  The  untimely  death 
of  the  princess  and  her  infant,  clothed  the  nation 
in  mourning,  and  changed  the  succession  of  the 
throne.  When  informed  of  her  child's  death, 
shortly  before  her  own,  she  said,  '*  I  feel  it  as  a 
mother  naturally  should" — adding,  **  It  is  the  will 
of  God !  praise  to  him  in  all  things !"  She  was  a 
pious,  intelligent,  energetic,  and  benevolent  prin- 
cess, often  visiting  and  relieving,  herself,  the  poor; 
and  her  loss  was  deeply  felt  Bobert  HaU  preached 
a  most  eloquent  sermon  on  her  death. 

GHATEAUBBL^D,  FBANGES  DE  FOIX, 

Win  of  the  count  of  Chateaubriand,  became 
mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  left  her  for 
the  duchess  d'Etampes.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  courage  and  commanding  aspect.  She  died 
in  1687,  aged  s|xty-two. 

GHATE AUBOUX,  MABIE  ANNE,  DUCHESS  DE, 

Was  one  of  four  sisters,  daughters  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Nesle,  who  became  successively  mistresses 
of  Louis  XV.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen to  the  Marquis  de  la  Toumelle,  who  left 
her  a  widow  at  twenty-three.  She  far  surpassed 
all  her  sisters  in  personal  charms,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished musician. 

Madame  de  Chateauroux  displayed  a  character 
of  great  energy  and  ambition.  Her  sense  of  virtue 
always  remained  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  her 
to  feel  humbled  by  the  splendid  degradation  she 
had  sought  and  won;  but  though  she  had  not 
sufficient  principle  to  recede  from  the  path  she 
had  taken,  she  resolved  as  an  atonement  to  arouse 
her  royal  lover  from  his  disgraceful  lethargy. 
Madame  de  Tencin  spared  no  efforts  to  make  her 
her  tool ;  her  aim  being  to  govern  the  king  through 
his  mistress,  by  means  of  her  brother,  cardinal 
Tencin.  But  Madame  de  Chateauroux  had  not 
acquired  her  power  to  yield  it  up  to  a  woman,  and 
especially  to  so  clever  and  intriguing  a  woman. 
Far  seeing,  like  Madame  de  Tencin,  she  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  some  radical  change  in 
the  government.  Of  the  confusion  by  which  it 
was  characterized,  she  said,  **I  could  not  have 
believed  all  that  I  now  see ;  if  no  remedy  is  ad- 
ministered to  this  state  of  things,  there  will  sooner 
or  later  be  a  great  houUversement" 

Though  the  aim  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux  was 
good,  the  means  she  took  to  effect  it  were  not 
equally  praiseworthy.  Beckless  of  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  looking  only  to  the 
personal  glory  of  the  king,  she  partly  precipitated 
France  into  a  fatal  war.  While  absent  with  the 
army,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness. Urged  by  the  religious  party  attached  to 
the  queen,  Louis,  through  fear  of  dying  without 
the  last  sacraments  of  the  church,  was. induced 
publicly  to  discard  his  mistress.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done  when  he  recovered.  His  repentance 
had  never  been  heartfelt,  and  he  soon  was  morti- 
fied and  humiliated  at  the  part  he  had  acted. 
Grieved  at  the  loss  of  Mad.  de  Chateauroux,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  her,  and  she  consented 
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to  receire  hU  apology,  proyided  it  was  made  in  a 
public  manner,  which,  by  her  arrangement,  was 
done  by  Maurepas,  whom  she  wished  to  humble, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  He  requested 
forgiveness  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  begged 
her  return  to  court.  But  to  that  station  which  she 
had  purchased  at  the  cost  of  peace  and  honour, 
she  was  neyer  destined  to  return.  She  became 
alarmingly  ill,  and  died  a  few  days  after  this  pub- 
lic atonement.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  to  Ma- 
dame de  Chateauroux  the  merit  of  having  sought 
to  rouse  Louis  XV.  from  the  state  of  apathetic 
indolence  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  means 
she  took  were  injudicious,  but  they  were  noble. 
Experience  would  have  taught  her  better ;  and, 
had  her  power  continued,  Louis  XV.  might  have 
been  a  different  man. 

Madame  de  Chateauroux  was  one  of  those  far- 
seeing  women,  who,  with  that  instinctive  foresight 
which  arises  from  keenness  of  perception,  had 
predicted  the  breaking  out  of  the  storm  already 
gathering  over  France. 

CHATELET,   QABRIELLE   EMILIE  DE  BRE- 
TRUEIL  MARQUISE  DU, 

Onb  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  time, 
is  chiefly  known  through  her  connexion  with  Vol- 
taire. Her  parents  married  her  in  her  nineteenth 
year  to  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet,  an  honest  but 
common-place  man  considerably  her  senior.  The 
young  marchioness  made  her  appearance  in  the 
world  with  great  6clat  She  was  graceful,  hand- 
some, and  fond  of  pleasure ;  and  her  great  talents 
long  remained  unsuspected.  Madame  du  Chatelet's 
ideas  of  morality  were  those  of  her  time,  and  she 
early  exhibited  them  by  an  intrigue  wtth  the  duke 
of  Richelieu,  then  celebrated  for  his  gallantry. 
This  connexiofo,  however,  was  brief,  and  resulted 
in  a  sincere  and  lasting  friendship.  Madame  du 
Chatelet's  mind  was  superior  to  a  life  of  mere 
worldly  pleasure.  Wearied  of  dissipation,  she 
entered  with  ardour  into  the  study  of  the  exact 
sciences.  Maupertius  was  her  instructor  in  geo- 
metry, and  the  works  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  be- 
came her  constant  study.  Geometry  was  then  the 
rage,  but  Madame  du  Chatelet  brought  to  the  study 
of  this  science  a  mind  strikingly  adapted  to  its  pur- 
suit ;  and  it  was  while  thus  devoting  herself  that 
she  became  acquainted  with  Voltaire.  Madame 
du  Chatelet  was  in  her  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
Voltaire  twelve  years  her  senior,  when  their  liason 
commenced.  The  loose  maxims  of  the  period  jus- 
tified this  connexion  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
and  in  their  own ;  and  the  husband  either  did  not 
suspect  the  truth,  or  if  he  did,  felt  indifferent  to 
it.  As  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with 
his  regiment,  he  proved  little  or  no  restraint  to  the 
lovers,  raising  no  objection  to  the  sojourn  of  Vol- 
taire beneath  his  roof,  but  rather  appearing  flat- 
tered at  being  considered  the  host  and  patron  of  a 
man  already  ei^oying  European  fame.  Voltaire 
passed  fifteen  years  at  Cizey,  the  splendid  chateau 
of  M.  du  Chatelet,  in  Lorraine.  His  life  in  this 
delightful  retreat  was  one  of  study,  varied  by 
elegant  pleasures,  embellished  and  exalted  by  the 
devotion  of  this  gifted  woman. 


With  Madame  du  Chatelet  study  was  a  passion. 
She  slept  but  three  houi^jB  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
her  whole  time  was  devoted  to  her  beloved  pur^ 
suits.  During  the  day  she  remained  closeted  in 
her  apartments,  seldom  appearing  till  the  hour  of 
supper.  Every  year  they  visited  Paris,  where 
Madame  du  Chatelet  entered  into  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  with  the  same  passionate  eagerness  with 
which  she  studied  Newton's  "  Principia"  in  \iet 
learned  retirement;  losing  large  sums  at  play, 
and  committing  many  extravagances  in  her  love 
of  dress. 

Madame  du  Chatelet  was  remarkable  for  great 
simplicity  of  manner,  as  well  as  for  the  solidity 
of  her  judgment.  Few  women  of  her  time  were  so 
tne  from  that  intriguing  spirit  and  thirst  for  dis- 
tinction which  almost  all  then  possessed.  Science 
she  loved  for  its  own  sake ;  for  the  pure  and  ex- 
quisite delight  it  yielded  her  enquiring  mind,  and 
not  for  the  paltry  gratification  of  being  considered 
learned.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  deficient  in 
gentleness,  and  in  many  of  the  most  winning  quali- 
ties of  woman.  Proud  of  her  rank  and  birtli^ 
haughty  to  her  inferiors,  and  violent  and  imperious 
in  her  temper,  she  ruled  despotically  over  her 
lover,  and  left  him  very  little  personal  freedom. 

Long  as  the  love  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  da 
Chatelet  had  lasted,  it  was  not  destined  to  resist 
time  and  habit.  The  change  first  came  from  Vol- 
taire, whose  declining  years  he  made  the  excuse 
for  increasing  coldness.  After  many  stormy  ex- 
planations, Madame  du  Chatelet  submitted  to  this 
change  in  his  feelings,  which  caused  none  in  their 
mode  of  life,  and  accepted  friendship  for  love. 

Soon  after  this  change  in  their  relations,  Ma- 
dame du  Chatelet  became  acquainted  with  St 
Lambert,  known  then  merely  as  a  handsome  young 
nobleman  of  elegant  address.  Vanity  induced  St 
Lambert  to  pay  her  attentions  which  Madame  du 
Chatelet  attributed  to  a  deeper  feeling,  and  which 
she  was  frail  enough  to  return  by  a  very  sincere 
affection.  Voltaire  was  both  grieved  and  indignant 
on  discovering  that  he  had  a  rival,  but  Madame 
du  Chatelet's  assurances  of  unabated  friendship, 
though  she  concealed  nothing  from  him,  reconciled 
and  induced  him  to  remain  near  her. 

There  is  little  to  excuse  this  part  of  Madame  da 
Chatelet's  life.  Her  age  and  self-respect  ought  to 
have  preserved  her  from  this  last  error,  with 
which  were  connected  many  disgraceful  circum- 
stances, and  which  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  to 
her.  She  died  in  childbed  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1749,  her  last  days  being  devoted  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Newton's  Principia,  her  great  work. 

CHEMIN,  CATHARINE   DU, 

Was  a  French  artist,  who  died  at  Paris,  1608. 
She  principally  excelled  in  painting  flowers.  Her 
husband  erected  a  noble  monument  to  her  memory 
in  the  church  of  St  Landry. 

CHERON,  ELIZABETH  SOPHIA, 

Daughter  of  a  painter  in  enamel,  of  the  town 
of  Meaux,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1678,  and  studied 
under  her  father.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  her 
name  was  already  famous.    The  celebrated  Le 
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Bran.  In  18T2,  presented  her  to  tha  kcadcmy  of 
punting  uid  Bcii]ptni«,  which  flompliinent«d  her 
bj  sdmittiDK  her  to  the  title  of  ■ctdemioikn.  She 
■pporlioned  her  time  between  panting,  the  leuned 
Ungusges,  poetry,  >nd  miuio.  She  drew,  on  & 
Urge  Bule,  t,  great  namber  ot  gem«,  wbieh  were 
renutrkiiUe  for  ebairing  t^stt,  k  singular  eommknd 
of  pencil,  tk  line  a^le  of  oolonrfng,  tnd  >  tuperior 
judgment  in  the  chiiro-otcoro.  The  Tuiona  style* 
of  painting  were  fimiliar  to  her.  Sbe  eioelled  in 
historical  punting,  oil-colonrs,  miniature  enamels, 
portrait-painting,  and  eepeciallj  those  of  females. 
It  Is  said  that  she  freqaently  eieanted,  fhtm  me- 
mory, the  portruts  of  abeent  friends,  to  whiek 
sbe  gave  m  strong  a  likeness  ■■  if  thej  bad  sat  to 
her.  Tlie  academy  of  RieoTrati,  at  Padna,  ho- 
noured her  with  the  eomame  of  Erato,  and  gave 
her  a  place  in  their  eociety.  She  died  at  Puis, 
September  Sd,  1711,  at  the  age  of  68. 

CHEZY,  WILHELMINE  CHEI8TINE  VON, 
A  Orbmax  poetess,  whoie  maiden  name  wa* 
Von  Elenke,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Jan.  26th,  1788. 
She  married  Mr.  Von  Haslfker,  but  they  had  lirod 
only  a  short  time  together,  when  they  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  dirorce.  She  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  the  celebrated  French  orientalist.  Ton 
Cheiy;  bnt  this  second  marriage  proTed  no  more 
happ7  in  its  results  than  the  first ;  and,  according 
to  a  mutual  agreement  between  her  sod  her  hus- 
band, sho  was  a  second  time  divorced.  She  then 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  two  sons 
by  her  second  husband;  and  they  did  honour  to 
their  instructor,  and  have  since  obtained  consider- 
able literary  fame. 

Frau  Von  Cheiy  lived  alternately  in  Munich, 
Vienna,  and  Paris.  She  was,  on  her  mother's 
ude,  a  grandchild  of  the  celebrated  poetess  Frau 
Earsch,  whose  talents  leem  to  have  deccended  to 
her.  As  ■  writer,  she  is  best  known  by  the  name 
of  Helmtna,  under  which  she  has  written  tales 
and  romances  in  verse.  Her  writings  are  charac- 
teriied  by  a  fertile  imagination,  a  pleasing  style, 
and  warm  feeling;  though  they  cannot  always 
bear  the  test  of  a  critical  eiamination.  She  has 
also  written  a  few  spirited  prose  works,  and  the 
opera  Enryonthe,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Von 
Weber.  The  best  of  her  works  are  ••  The  Martin- 
maa  Birds,"  the  "  Six  noble  Employments,"  and 
"  Recollections  of  Vienna."  She  died  in  1849. 
A  writer,  supposed  to  be  Sapin,  made  the  follow- 
ing epigram  on  her : — 

Icb  bine  81-  (eh'  Bia. 

Mil  Ihnr  poCgIa 

SmM  kiiep  lis  die  Kciinke! 

The  meaning  of  the  wit  and  pun  is,  that  tiie  lady 
must  not  write  poetry  if  she  wishes  to  be  thou^t 
agreeable.     A  true  German  idea. 

CHOIN.  MABIB  EMILIE  JOLT  DE, 
A  tADT  descended  from  s  noble  Savoy  family. 
She  was  employed  about  the  person  of  the  duchess 
of  Conti,  where  she  was  sought  by  the  danphin  of 
France ;  but  no  solicitations  could  induce  her  to 
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forfeit  her  honour;  and  it  is  uM  that  the  prine* 
at  last  married  her  privately,  and,  by  her  influ- 
ence, was  reformed  and  regained  the  affections  of 
the  king,  After  bis  death,  in  1711,  she  retired  tc 
obscnrit;,  and  died  in  1744,  universaUj  respected. 


CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OP  SWEDEN, 
DACaam  of  the  great  Ouslavus  Adotphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria  Eleonora  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  bom  December  IBth,  1626.  Her 
father  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  carried  her  about 
with  him  in  all  hie  journeys.  When  she  was  about 
two  years  old,  she  was  taken  to  Calmar,  the  gover- 
nor of  which  hesitated,  on  her  acccnnt,  whether 
to  give  the  king  the  usnal  salute,  but  Gunlsvus  ex- 
claimed, "Fire!  the  girl  is  a  soldier's  daughter, 
and  should  be  accustomed  to  it  betimes."  The 
noise  delighted  the  princess,  who  ciapped  her 
hands,  and,  in  her  infantile  language,  cried, 
"More,  more!"  showing  thus  early  her  peculiarly 
bold  and  masculine  turn  of  mind. 

Her  &ther  died  in  1688,  and  Ctiristina,  a  girl 
of  seven  years  old,  was  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  even  at  that  early  age  she  appeared  to  be  con- 
scious of  her  high  destiny,  and  in  all  trying  cir- 
cumstances conducted  herself  with  great  Brmnes* 
and  dignity. 

The  queen-mother  was  a  woman  of  weak  Judg- 
ment and  capridoue  temper,  and  her  ii^udiciona 
management  of  the  young  Christina  was  doubtless 
the  flrst  cause  of  her  dislike  for  her  own  sex, 
which  was  farther  increased  by  the  manner  of  her 
education.  She  early  displayed  an  "  antipathy," 
to  use  her  own  words,  "  to  all  that  women  do  and 
sayi"  but  she  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
admired  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  all  tiie  heroes 
of  antiquity,  particularly  Homer  and  Alexander 
the  Great.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  read  Thu- 
cydides  in  the  ori^nal;  she  rode  and  hnnted,  and 
harangued  the  senate,  and  dictated  to  her  minis- 
ters. But  in  the  gentler  graces  and  virtnes  of  her 
own  BOX  she  was  deficient.  She  grew  np  self- 
willed,  arrogant,  and  impatient ;  and  yet  was  flat- 
tered because  she  was  a  queen.  She  understood 
this,  and  observes  that  ••  Princes  are  flattered  even 
in  their  cradles ;  men  fesr  their  memory  as  well 
2G1 
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M  thdr  power ;  thej  handle  them  timidl j,  as  they 
do  young  lions,  who  can  only  scratch  now,  but 
may  hereafter  bite  and  devour." 

Her  character,  at  the  time  she  assumed  the 
reins  of  govenunent,  promised  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence. Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  elegant  work, 
<'  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  SoTereigns,"  thus 
sketches,  with  singular  felicity,  the  portrait  of  this 
youthful  sovereign : 

"  Christina  had  been  bom  to  the  throne,  cradled, 
as  she  says,  amid  laurels  and  trophies  of  victory, 
assumed  a  sceptre  which  was  hers  by  the  double 
right  of  hereditary  claims  and  the  free  consent  of 
the  states-general.  She  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
fall  of  health,  vigour,  and  activity ;  the  natural 
cheerfulness  of  her  spirits  had  been  preserved  by 
constant  exercise  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  although 
she  was  proud,  passionate,  and  capricious,  she 
was  also  gay,  fhink,  and  generous.  She  enter- 
tained, at  this  time,  a  lofty  and  even  sublime  idea 
of  the  high  destiny  to  which  she  was  called,  and 
of  the  multiplied  duties  and  tremendous  responsi- 
bility it  imposed  on  her.  All  her  resolutions  and 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  right  and  just ;  and 
to  put  the  intentions  into  practice,  she  had  youth- 
ful enthuuasm,  surpassing  talents,  a  strong  con- 
stitution, and  the  prospect  of  a  long  life  and  reign 
before  her.  Though  learned  beyond  most  of  her 
sex,  the  vanity  of  learning  had  not  yet  seized  her, 
and  literature  was  to  her  what  it  ought  always  to 
have  been,  an  amusement,  not  a  pursuit.  She 
understood  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe ;  La- 
tin, French,  German,  Italian,  she  wrote  and  spoke 
as  fluently  as  her  native  tongue ;  her  proficiency 
in  Greek  has  already  been  mentioned.  At  this 
time  she  seems  to  have  preferred  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  spoken  almost  habitually  in  her 
court  She  would  have  no  prime  minister,  and 
fW>m  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign,  (dating 
it  from  the  dissolution  of  the  regency),  she  re- 
ceived and  read  all  the  despatches,  dictated  the 
replies  to  her  secretaries,  which  she  afterwards 
looked  over  and  corrected  herself;  and  while  the 
regal  power  had  all  the  gloss  of  novelty,  she  oer^ 
tainly  wore  it  with  dignity  and  grace.  Her  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  business  of  state  excited 
the  astonishment  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  the 
admiration  of  her  people ;  she  constantiy  attended 
all  the  deliberations  of  her  council,  and  by  the 
force  of  her  character  and  her  resolute  temper  she 
exercised  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the 
senate,  who  yielded  to  her  more  than  they  would 
have  accorded  to  a  monarch  of  their  own  sex.  It 
is  asserted  that  she  was  at  this  time  more  despotic 
than  any  Swedish  sovereign  from  the  time  of  Eric 
Xiy.  to  the  change  of  the  constitution  under  Gus- 
Uvus  III. 

**  In  person  she  was  not  handsome ;  her  figure 
was  below  the  middle  site,  but  well  formed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  deformity  in  one  of  her 
shoulders,  caused  by  a  fall  in  her  infancy;  it  was, 
however,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  her  deportment 
and  all  her  moTements  were  remarkable  for  dig- 
nity, ease,  and  fireedom.  Her  features  were  rather 
large  and  striking  in  proportion  to  her  figure,  and 
her  whole  countenance,  unless  controlled  for  espe- 


cial purposes,  was  singular  for  its  mobility  and 
vivacity.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  brilliant  hasel,  quick 
and  penetrating ;  her  nose  aquiline,  her  mouth  too 
wi<^e,  and  when  at  rest,  not  agreeable  in  its  ex- 
pression; her  smile,  however,  was  bright  and 
pleasing,  and  her  teeth  fine,  though  she  took  littie 
care  of  them.  She  had  a  provision  of  light  brown 
hair,  which  she  seldom  combed ;  and  a  man's  fur 
cap  or  a  knot  of  riband  was  in  general  her  only 
coiffure,  till  later  in  life  she  exchanged  these  for 
a  periwig.  She  was  extremely  negligent  in  her 
dress,  and  never  allowed  herself  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  her  morning  toilet.  Except 
upon  state  occasions,  her  attire  was  very  simple 
and  uniform ;  it  consisted  of  a  suit  of  plain  grey 
stuff  or  cloth,  shorter  than  was  usually  worn,  for 
the  convenience  of  walking  and  riding,  with  a 
black  scarf  round  her  neck,  and  rarely  a  single 
ornament  She  was  temperate,  and  even  abste- 
mious in  eating,  apparentiy  quite  indifferent  as  to 
what  was  placed  before  her,  and  was  never  heard 
to  praise  or  dispraise  any  dish  at  table." 

When  Christina  had  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, in  1644,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe  aspired  to  her  hand ; 
but  she  uniformly  rejected  all  their  proposals,  and 
caused  one  of  her  suitors,  her  cousin  Charles  Gus- 
tavus,  to  be  appointed  her  successor.  Her  love 
of  independence  and  impatience  of  control  had 
exhibited  themselves  from  childhood  in  a  distaste 
to  marriage.  *'  Do  not,"  said  she  to  the  states, 
«<  compel  me  to  make  a  choice:  should  I  bear  a 
son,  it  is  equally  probable  that  he  might  prove  a 
Nero  as  an  Augustus." 

Christina  had  an  opportunity  to  display  her 
magnanimity  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign.  While 
she  was  engaged  in  her  devotions  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle  at  Stockholm,  a  lunatic  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  attempted  to  stab  her  with  a  knife. 
He  was  seized,  and  Christina  calmly  continued 
her  devotions.  Learning  that  the  man  was  in- 
sane, she  merely  had  him  put  under  restraint 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  Christina's 
reign  was  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  to  which  her 
influence  greatly  contributed.  It  was  settled  Oc- 
tober, 1648,  and  by  this  treaty  Sweden  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  many  important  coun- 
tries. The  services  of  Salvius,  one  of  her  pleni- 
potentiaries on  this  occasion,  were  rewarded  by 
the  dignity  of  senator ;  a  prerogative  which  had 
till  then  belonged  to  birth,  but  to  which  the  queen 
thought  merit  had  a  better  claim.  ^ 

Ihiring  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  a  wise  ad- 
ministration and  a  profound  peace,  reflect  upon 
Christina  a  higher  praise  than  can  be  derived  from 
subtie  negotiations  or  successful  wars;  she  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  and  love  of  her  people. 
All  persons  distinguished  for  their  genius  or  ta- 
lents, were  attracted  by  her  liberality  to  the  Swe- 
dish court;  and  although  her  favour  was  some- 
times controlled  by  her  partialities  or  prejudices, 
and  withheld  fh>m  the  deserving  while  it  was  la- 
vished on  those  who  flattered  her  foibles,  yet  she 
soon  discovered  and  repaired  such  mistakes. 

She,  at  length,  began  to  feel  her  rank,  and  the 
duties  it  devolved  upon  her,  a  burden,  and  to  sigh 
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for  freedom  and  losnre.  In  1662,  she  oommimi- 
cated  to  the  senate  her  resolution  of  abdicating 
the  throne ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  whole 
people,  in  which  Charles  Gnstarus,  her  successor, 
joined,  induced  her  to  wear  the  crown  for  two 
jesrs  longer ;  when  she  resumed  her  purpose  and 
carried  it  into  effect,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
whole  nation. 

In  leaTing  the  scene  of  her  regal  power,  she 
appeared  to  rfjoice  as  though  she  had  escaped 
from  imprisonment.  Haring  arriTed  at  a  small 
brook  which  separated  Sweden  from  Denmark, 
she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  leaping  OTcr 
it,  exclaimed,  **  At  length  I  am  trte,  and  out  of 
Sweden,  whither  I  hope  never  to  return."  Dis* 
mining  with  her  women  the  habit  of  her  sex, 
she  assumed  male  attire.  **I  would  become  a 
man,"  said  she ;  **  but  it  is  not  that  I  Iotc  men 
because  they  are  men,  but  merely  that  they  are 
not  women." 

On  her  arrival  at  Brussels  she  publicly  and 
solemnly  abjured  the  Lutheran  ikith,  in  which  she 
was  educated,  and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  From  Brussels  she  went  to  Rome, 
which  she  enteried  with  great  pomp.  She  was 
received  with  splendid  hospitality  by  the  pope, 
and  the  Jesuits  affirmed  that  she  ought  to  be 
placed  by  the  church  among  the  saints:  '*I  had 
rather,"  said  Christina,  «be  placed  among  the 
sages." 

She  then  went  to  France,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  royal  honours,  which  she  never  forgot 
to  dum,  by  Louis  XIY.  But  she  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  all  the  places  which  she  risited,  by  her 
passion  for  interfering  and  controlling,  not  only 
political  affaurs,  but  the  petty  cabals  of  the  court 
She  also  disgusted  the  people  by  her  violation  of 
all  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  by  her 
eontinning  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  other  sex,  and 
by  her  open  contempt  for  her  own.  But  the  act 
that  roused  the  horror  and  indignation  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  whole  court,  and  obliged  Christina 
to  leave  France,  was  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi, 
an  Italian,  and  her  master  of  the  horse,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  her  lover,  and  to  have  be- 
trayed the  intrigue,  though  the  fault  for  which  he 
suffered  was  never  disclosed  by  Christina.  This 
event  occurred  in  November,  1657,  while  she  was 
residing  in  the  royal  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 
Monaldeschi,  after  having  been  allowed  only  about 
two  hours  from  the  time  when  the  queen  had  made 
known  to  him  her  discovery  of  his  perfidy,  was 
put  to  death,  by  her  orders,  in  the  gallery  aux 
Cerfs  of  the  palace,  by  three  men. 

Louis  XIV.  was  highly  indignant  at  this  viola- 
tion of  justice  in  his  dominions;  but  Christina  sus- 
tuned  her  act,  and  stated  that  she  had  reserved 
supreme  power  over  her  suite,  and  that  wherever 
she  went  she  was  still  a  queen.  She  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  where  she  soon 
involved  herself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  Alex- 
ander VII.  She  then  went  to  Sweden;  but  she 
was  not  well  received  there,  and  soon  left  for 
Hamburg,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  She  again 
returned  to  Sweden,  but  met  with  a  still  colder 
reception  than  before.    It  is  said  that  her  jour^ 


neys  to  Sweden  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  resuming  the  crown,  as  Charles  Oustavus  had 
died  in  1660.  But  this  can  hardly  be  true,  as  her 
adopted  religion,  to  which  she  always  remained 
constant,  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  by  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  Sweden,  to  her  reassuming 
the  government. 

After  many  wanderings,  Christina  died  at  Rome, 
April  15th,  1689,  aged  sixty-three.  She  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  pope 
erected  a  monument  to  her,  with  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, slthough  she  had  requested  that  these  words, 
VixU  CkritHna  annat  LXIII.,  should  be  the  only 
inscription  on  her  tomb.  Her  principal  heir  was 
her  intendant,  Cardinal  AsxoUni.  Her  library  was 
bou^t  by  the  pope,  who  placed  nine  hundred 
manuscripts  of  this  collection  in  the  Vatican,  and 
gave  the  rest  of  the  books  to  his  family. 

A  traveller,  who  saw  her  at  Rome,  when  she  was 
about  sixty,  thus  describes  her  dress  and  appear- 
ance :  —  **  She  was  usually  habited  in  a  coat,  or 
vest,  of  black  satin,  reaching  almost  to  the  knees, 
and  buttoned  down  the  front ;  under  this,  a  very 
short  petticoat  Her  own  light  brown  hsir,  once 
so  beautifrd  and  luxuriant,  was  cut  short,  and 
combed  up  so  as  to  stand  on  end  without  covering 
or  ornament.  She  was  very  short,  fat,  and  round ; 
her  voice,  her  features  and  complexion,  were  com- 
pletely masculine,  and  had  ceased  to  be  in  any 
respect  agreeable.  Her  eyes,  however,  retained 
their  brilliancy,  and  her  tongue  bewitched  as  oddly 
as  her  eyes.  Her  manners,  whenever  she  chose, 
were  winning."  Such  was  the  disagreeable,  un- 
honoured  age  of  a  woman  who  despised  the  man- 
ners, duties,  and  decorums  of  her  sex.  Yet  in  a 
letter,  written  about  this  time  to-  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi,  the  poor,  mistaken  Christina  shows  that 
she  could  not  divest  herself  of  all  feminine  feelings. 
<«You  must  know,"  she  writes,  "that  since  you 
saw  me  some  years  ago,  I  am  not  grown  hand- 
somer ;  far  fr^m  it ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
am  still,  in  spite  of  flattery,  as  ill  satisfied  with  my 
own  person  as  ever  I  was.  I  envy  not  those  who 
possess  fortune,  dominions,  treasures ;  I  raise  my- 
self above  all  mortals  by  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and 
that  is  what  makes  me  discontented.  Au  resttf 
I  am  in  good  health,  which  will  last  as  long  as  it 
pleases  God.  I  have  naturally  an  extreme  aver- 
sion to  grow  old,  and  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  get 
used  to  the  idea.  If  I  had  had  my  choice  between 
old  age  and  death,  I  think  I  should  have  chosen 
the  latter  without  hesitation.  But  since  we  are 
not  consulted  on  this  point,  I  shall  resign  myself 
to  live  on  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  can.  Death, 
which  I  see  approaching  step  by  step,  does  not 
alarm  me«  I  await  it  without  a  wish  and  without 
a  fear." 

Christina  wrote  a  great  deal;  but  her  <' Maxims 
and  Sentences,"  and  "  Reflections  on  the  Life  and 
Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  are  all  that  have 
been  preserved.  She  had  good  business  talents, 
and  a  wonderfol  firmness  of  purpose.  The  great 
defects  of  her  character,  and  tiie  errors  of  her 
life,  may  be  traced  to  her  ixgudicious  education, 
including  the  dislike  she  felt  for  women,  and  her 
contempt  of  feminine  virtues  and  purspits.    She 
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should  be  a  warning  to  all  those  aspiring  females,  * 
who  would  put  off  the  dignity,  delicacy,  and  dress 
of  their  own  sex,  in  the  Tain  hope  that,  by  mascu- 
line freedom  of  deportment  and  attire,  they  should 
gain  strength,  wisdom,  and  enjoyment.  We  give 
a  few  fragments  from  her  works : 

Fools  are  more  to  be  feared  than  the  wicked. 

Whatever  is  false,  is  ridiculous. 

There  is  a  species  of  pleasure  in  suffering  from 
the  ingratitude  of  others,  which  is  reserred  for 
great  minds  alone. 

We  should  never  speak  of  ourselves,  either  good 
or  evil.  (This  was  a  maxim  which  she  was  con- 
tinually violating  in  her  own  person :  she  appears  to 
have  been  the  greatest  egotist  extant,  for  a  female.) 

To  suffer  for  having  acted  well,  is  itself  a  species 
of  recompense. 

We  read  for  instruction,  for  correction,  and  for 
consolation. 

.    There  is  a  star  above  us  which  imites  souls  of  the 
first  order,  though  worlds  and  ages  separate  them. 

Life  becomes  useless  and  insipid,  when  we  have 
DO  longer  eitiiier  friends  or  enemies. 

We  grow  old  more  through  indolence,  than 
through  age. 

The  Saliqne  law,  which  excludes  women  firom 
the  throne,  is  a  just  and  a  wise  law. 

Cruelty  is  the  result  of  baseness  and  of  cow- 
ardice. 

To  speak  truth,  and  to  do  good,  is  to  resemble, 
in  some  sort»  the  Deity  we  worship. 

This  life  is  like  an  inn,  in  which  the  soul  spends 
a  few  moments  on  its  journey. 

CHUDLEIGH,   LADY  MARY, 

Was  bom  in  1666,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Winslade  in  Devonshire, 
England.  She  married  Sir  George  Chudleigh, 
bart,  by  whom  she  had  several  children ;  among 
the  rest  Elixa  Maria,  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  her  mother  poured  out  her  grief  in  a  poem, 
called  *'A  Dialogue  between  Lucinda  and  Ma- 
rissa."  She  wrote  another  poem  called  **The 
Ladies'  Defence,"  occasioned  by  a  sermon  preached 
against  women.  These,  with  many  others,  were 
collected  into  a  volume  and  printed,  for  the  third 
time,  in  1722.  She  published  also  a  volume  of 
.^essays,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  1710,  which  have 
been  much  admired  for  a  delicacy  of  style. 

This  lady  is  said  to  have  written  several  trage- 
dies, operas,  masques,  &c.,  which  were  not  printed. 
She  died  in  1710,  in  her  55th  year.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  understanding, 
and  made  the  latter  subservient  to  the  former. 
She  was  only  taught  her  native  language,  but  her 
great  application  and  uncommon  abilities,  enabled 
her  to  figure  among  the  literati  of  her  time.  She 
wrote  essays  upon  knowledge,  pride,  humility, 
life,  death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  self-love,  justice, 
anger,  calumny,  friendship,  love,  avarice,  and  so- 
litude, in  which  she  showed  an  uncommon  degree 
of  knowledge  and  piety. 

CIBBER,   SUSANNA  MARIA, 

Who  for  several  years  was  considered  not  only 
the  best  actress  in  England,  but  thought  by  many 


superior  to  the  celebrated  Mdlle.  Clairon  of  Paris, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  upholsterer  of  Covent-Gar- 
den,  and  sister  to  Dr.  Thomas  Augustin  Aine,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  taste  in  musical  composition.  Her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  as  a  singer,  but 
either  her  judgment  or  ear  was  not  equal  to 
her  sweetness  of  voice.  She  married,  in  April, 
1734,  Theophilus  Cibber,  who  was  then  a  widower. 
This  marriage  was  not  pleasing  to  CoUey  Cibber, 
the  father,  but  he  was  induced  to  forgive  them. 
He  was  then  manager  of  Drury-Lane  theatre,  and 
one  day  at  rehearsal,  his  son  happening  to  say  he 
hoped  young  Mrs.  Cibber  might  be  brought  on  in 
speaking  parts,  CoUey  desired  her  to  declaim  be- 
fore him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  variety 
of  powers  of  voice,  face,  figure,  and  expression 
united.  She  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1736,  in  the 
character  of  Zara,  in  the  first  representation  of 
Aaron  Hill's  tragedy.  The  audience  were  aston- 
ished and  delighted,  and  her  reputation  as  an 
actress  was  established. 

But  her  domestic  tranquillity  did  not  equal  her 
public  success.  Her  husband  was  luxurious,  prodi- 
gal, rapacious,  and  unscrupulous  and  dishonourable 
in  his  means  of  obtaining  money.  She  soon  dis- 
continued living  with  him,  and  resided  entirely  with 
a  man  on  whom  Mr.  Cibber  bestowed  the  appella- 
tion of  Mr.  Benefit.  She  retained  her  beauty  and 
her  power  of  pleasing,  as  an  actress,  for  a  long 
time.  She  died  January  30th,  1766,  and  was 
buried  at  Westminster;  leaving  one  child  by  the 
gentieman  with  whom  she  lived. 

CICCI,   MARIE   LOUISA, 

Was  bom  at  Pisa,  in  1760.  When  she  was 
seven  years  old  her  father  placed  her  in  a  convent, 
ordered  her  to  be  instructed  merely  in  domestic 
duties,  and  forbade  her  to  be  taught  even  to  write. 
By  stealth,  however,  she  read  some  of  the  best 
poets,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  writing,  sup- 
plying the  want  of  pen  and  ink  by  grape-juice  and 
bits  of  wood.  With  these  rude  materials  she  wrote 
her  first  verses  in  her  tenth  year.  At  a  more  ma- 
ture age,  she  made  herself  mistress  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  the  English  and  French  languages, 
and  studied  the  works  of  Locke  and  Newton.  Her 
Anacreontic  verses  are  distinguished  by  their 
graceftil  ease  and  spirit.  In  private  life  she  was 
virtuous  and  amiable.     She  died  in  1794. 

CINCHON,   COUNTESS  OF, 

Thb  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  the  first 
person  who  brought  the  Perurian  bark  to  Europe, 
and  made  known  its  rirtues.  This  Ibok  place  in 
1682.  In  honour  of  her,  Linneeue  gave  the  name 
of  Cinchona  to  the  genus  of  plants  by  which  the 
bark  is  produced. 

CIRANI,  ELIZABETH, 

A  NATIVE  of  Bologna,  was  eminentiy  distin- 
guished as  a  painter.  Though  she  was  happy  in 
tender  and  delicate  subjects,  she  excelled  also  in 
the  great  and  terrible.  Her  genius  gained  her 
many  friends,  whom  her  excellent  qualities  re- 
tained. She  died  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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CLAHION,  CLARA  J08EPHA  DE  LA  TUDE, 
Oni  of  the  moat  edebrat«d  sotmiei  of  Fnnoe, 

ma  bom  in  1728,  near  Coadt,  and  went  upon  the 
BUge  when  onl;  tirelTi  yttm  old.  PUdr«  vas 
tbe  Srst  character  in  which  she  diapla;«d  all  bar 
thealrioal  Ulenta.  la  1766  the  lea  the  etage,  and 
was  for  man;  jean  the  mistrese  of  the  margraTe 
of  Anspach.  She  died  in  1803.  She  pnblUhed 
"  Memoir*  and  Kefleetiona  npon  the  ]>eclainatioo 
Theatrioal." 

CLAYPOLE,   ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  Moond  and  faiourite  daughter  of  the 
protector,  OliTer  Cromirell.  She  wan  bora  at 
HoD^ngdoa  in  1629,  and  in  1646  married  John 
Clajpole,  Esq.,  of  a  respectable  famil;  in  North- 
uuplonshire ;  who  afterwards  became  maiter  of 
the  horse  both  to  Oliver  and  his  son  Richard. 
Mrs.  Clajpole  was  inrariabl;  the  friend  of  the 
oppressed,  and  eiercUed  her  gentle  but  powerful 
influenoe  otct  her  father  in  favour  of  the  suffering 
rojalists.  She  died  at  Hampton  Court,  August 
6th,  1668,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

CLEMENTS,  MARGAEET, 
BoBN  in  1608,  nicoe  to  Sir  Thomas  Hon,  in 
whose  house  she  was  brought  up,  was  oare^lly 
edneated,  and  made  great  progress  in  all  the  liberal 
•dencee.  She  corresponded  with  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,  who  commends  hex  epistles  for  thrir 
good  sense  and  chaste  Latin.  About  1631  she 
married  her  tutor,  Dr.  John  Clements.  They  had 
one  daughter,  Winifred,  on  whose  educaUon  they 
bestowed  the  greatest  cars,  and  who  married  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  William  Rastell,  the 
greatest  lawyer  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Clements  and  his  wife  left  England  to  avoid 
a  religioos  persecution,  and  settled  at  Meohlin,  in 
Brabant,  where  Mrs.  Clement  died,  July  6th, 
1570. 

CLERMOKT,  CLAUDE  CATHERINE  DE, 
DAUQBTsa  of  Clermont,  lord  of  Dampierre,  wife, 
first  of  KI.  d'Annbaut,  who  perished  in  the  mTil 
wars  of  France,  and  afterwards  of  Albert,  duke  de 
Metz,  was  lady  of  hoponr  to  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
and  goremess  to  the  royal  children.  She  was  an 
oi^y  daughter,  and  carefully  edueated.  In.  all 
foreign  affairs  she  was  oonsulled  as  the  only  per- 
«onat  court  who  understood  the  languages.  When 
her  husband  was  in  Italy,  her  son,  the  marquis 
of  Belleisle,  attempted  to  ante  hia  father's  estate ; 
bat  she  assembled  soldiers,  put  herself  at  their 
head,  defeated  her  son's  project,  and  retained  her 
Tassals  in  obedience  to  their  king,  Henry  IV.,  who 
loaded  the  duchess  with  honours.  She  surrired 
her  hnsbaud  but  a  fsw  months,  dying  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

CLEVELAND,  BARBARA  T1LLIER3, 
DUCHESS  OF, 
MtsTBiss  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  was  the 
only  daughter  of  William,  second  Viscount  Qrandi- 
son,  who  died  in  1648,  of  wonnils  he  received  at 
Bristol,  while  Eghting  for  the  royal  cause.    Bar- 
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bam  TOUsTs  was  bora  In  1640,  and  in  1666  mar- 
ried Roger  Palmer,  Esq.,  a  student  at  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  heir  to  a  large  fortune.  The 
following  year  they  Joined  the  court  of  Charles  In 
the  Low  Conntries,  where  Mrs.  Palmer  completely 
captivated  that  BosoepliUe  prince.  At  the  Restora- 
tion they  accompanied  Charles  to  England,  where 
for  ten  years  her  influenoe  over  the  king  was  su- 
preme. He  even  appointed  her  lady  of  the  bed^ 
chamber  to  his  wifb ;  tad,  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
raised  her  husband  to  a  peerage  in  1662.  as  earl  of 
Castlemaine.  She  waa  afterwards  created  duchess 
of  Cleveland.  She  was  beautifiil,  but  haughty, 
imperious,  extravagant,  and  unfaithful  to  the  king 
as  well  as  to  her  husband.  Her  jealous  temper  at 
length  caused  a  quarrel  between  Charles  and  her- 
self; and,  in  1670,  the  duchess  retired  to  Franoe. 
In  1705,  when  siily-flve  years  old,  ahs  married 
Robert  Fielding,  a  very  handsome  man,  generally 
called  Bean  Fielding,  who  treated  her  brutally. 
She  aderwarda  discovered  that  he  had  been  pre- 
viously married  tc  another  Woman.  The  duchess 
died  in  England,  October  9th,  1709.  Her  infamy 
renders  the  oonrt,  in  which  she  so  long  ruled  the 
profligate  uonareh,  still  a  word  of  loathing  and 
contempt ;  and  the  peerage  is  disgraced  by  such 
Instances  of  high  rank  conferred  on  the  vilest 
who  minister  to  the  corrupt  passions  of 


CLIFFORD,  ANNE, 
CouKTKBs  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgo- 
mery, was  sole  daughter  and  heiress  to  Qeorge, 
earl  of  Cumberland.  She  was  born  at  SkiptoD- 
casUe  in  Craven,  January  30th,  16B9.  Her  &lher 
died  when  she  was  only  ten  years  old;  but  her 
mother,  a  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Bedford,  edu- 
cated her  with  care  and  discretion.  She  married. 
first,  Richard,  lord  Buokhurat,  afterwards  earl  of 
Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  who  died 
young,  and  two  daughters.  After  his  death,  she 
married  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Mootgomery,  by  whom  she  had  no  children,  and 
with  whom  she  lived  very  unhappily.  She  erected 
tr  tutor,  Daniel  the  poet,  and  sjl- 
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other  to  Sponsor ;  bosides  which  she  founded  two 
hospitals,  and  repaired  or  built  soTon  churches. 
But  the  most  singular  act  of  her  life  is  the  letter 
she  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  after  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  who  had  recommended  a 
candidate  for  one  of  her  boroughs.  The  countess 
replied,  **  I  hare  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I 
have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be 
dictated  to  by  a  subject ;  your  man  shan't  stand. 
Anne,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery."  This 
letter  excited  great  admiration. 

The  countess  of  Pembroke  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  eminent  women  of  her  time  for  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  spirit,  magnificence,  and 
benerolenoe.  She  died  in  her  castle  at  Brougham, 
March  23d,  1675,  at  the  age  of  eighty-siz.  She 
was  buried  at  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  under 
the  monument  she  had  erected.  Her  ftineral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  from 
a  Terse  in  the  proTorbs  of  Solomon — **  Every  wise 
woman  buildeth  her  house."  In  her  ended  the 
Clifford  family. 

Although  the  countess  expended  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  in  building,  and  was  truly  royal 
in  her  acts  of  generosity  and  benerolence,  yet  she 
was  prudent,  economical,  and  exact  to  the  last  de- 
gree in  her  accounts.  Bishop  Bainbow  calls  her 
-''a  perfect  mistress  of  forecast  and  afteroast." 
Her  information  was  so  extensiye,  that  it  was 
«aid  of  her  **  that  she  knew  how  to  couTorse  on 
all  subjects,  from  predestination  to  slea-silk." 
Her  manner  of  liying  was  simple,  abstemious,  and 
OTen  parsimonious;  and  she  was  accustomed  to 
boast  that  she  had  hardly  ever  tasted  wine  or 
physic. 

A  narratiye,  or  rather  journal,  of  her  own  life, 
was  left  by  the  countess,  consisting  principally  of 
minute  details,  which  are  not  interesting,  except- 
ing in  the  description  she  gives  of  herself,  her  own 
mental  and  personal  endowments. 

<*I  was  yery  happy,"  says  she,  "in  my  first 
constitution,  both  of  mind  and  body.  I  resem- 
bled equalfy  both  father  and  mother :  the  colour 
of  my  eyes  was  black  like  my  father's ;  the  form 
and  aspect  of  them  quick  and  lively,  like  my  mo- 
thers ;  my  hair  brown  and  thick,  and  so  long  that 
it  reached  the  calf  of  my  legs,  with  a  peak  of  hair 
on  my  forehead,  and  a  dimple  on  my  chin ;  full 
cheeks,  like  my  father,  and  a  round  face  like  my 
mother's ;  an  exquisite  shape  of  body  resembling 
my  father.  But  now  time  and  age  have  ended  all 
these  beauties,  to  be  compared  to  the  grass  of  the 
field.  I  have  passed  the  sixty-third  year  of  my 
age.  The  perfections  of  my  mind  surpassed  those 
of  my  body.  I  had  a  strong  and  copious  memory, 
a  sound  judgment,  a  discerning  spirit,  and  an  ima- 
gination so  strong,  that  many  times  even  my 
dreams  and  apprehensions  beforehand  proved  to 
be  true ;  so  that  old  Mr.  John  Denham,  a  great 
astronomer,  who  lived  in  my  father's  house,  would 
often  say  that  I  had  much  in  me  in  nature  to 
show,  that  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  and 
the  bands  of  Orion,  mentioned  in  Job,  were  power- 
ful both  at  my  conception  and  nativity."  She  goes 
on  to  speak  of  "  sucking  from  her  dear  mother 
the  milk  of  goodness,  which  made  her  mind  grow 


strong  against  the  storms  of  fortune."  She  in- 
forms us  that  in  her  childhood,  by  means  of  her 
aunt  Warwick,  she  was  much  beloved  by  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Her  escape  from  various  perils  is  thus  recorded : 
« In  my  infancy  and  youth,  and  a  great  part  of 
my  life,  I  have  escaped  many  dangers,  both  by 
fire  and  water,  by  passage  in  coaches,  and  falls 
from  horses,  by  burning  fevers,  and  excessive 
extremity  of  bleeding,  many  times  to  the  great 
hazard  of  my  life.  All  which,  and  many  wicked 
devices  of  my  enemies,  I  have  passed  through 
miraculously,  and  much  the  better  by  the  help  of 
the  prayers  of  my  dear  mother,  who  incessantiy 
begged  of  God  for  my  safety  and  preservation." 

The  following  account  of  her  marriage  life  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader :  <*  I  was  bom 
a  happy  creature  in  mind,  body,  and  fortune ;  and 
those  two  lords,  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  by  the 
Divine  Providence  married,  were  worthy  noble- 
men as  any  then  in  this  kingdom ;  yet  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  have  contradictions  and  crosses  with 
both.  With  my  first  lord  about  the  desire  he  had 
to  make  me  sell  my  rights  in  the  lands  of  my  an- 
cient inheritance,  which  I  never  would  consent  to, 
insomuch  as  this  was  the  cause  of  long  contention ; 
as  also  for  his  profuseness  in  consuming  his  estate, 
and  some  other  extravagances.  With  my  second 
lord,  because  my  youngest  daughter,  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth Sackville,  would  not  be  brought  to  marry 
one  of  his  youngest  sons ;  and  that  I  would  not 
relinquish  my  interest  in  five  thousand  pounds 
(being  part  of  her  portion)  out  of  my  lands  in 
Craven :  nor  did  there  want  divers  malicious  ill- 
willers  to  blow  and  foment  the  coals  of  dissension 
between  us:  so  as,  in  both  their  lifetimes,  the 
marble  pillars  of  Knowle  in  Kent,  and  Wilton  in 
Wiltshire,  were  to  me  oftentimes  but  the  gay  ar- 
bour of  anguish.  A  wise  man,  that  knew  the 
insides  of  my  fortune,  would  often  say,  that  I  lived 
in  both  these  my  lords'  great  families  as  the  river 
Rhone  runs  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without 
mingling  its  streams  with  the  lake;  for  I  gave 
myself  up  to  retiredness  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
made  good  books  and  virtuous  thoughts  my  com- 
panions, which  can  never  discern  affliction,  nor  be 
daunted  when  it  unjustly  happens.  And  by  a 
happy  genius  I  overcame  all  these  troubles,  the 
prayers  of  my  blessed  mother  helping  me  therein." 

CLIVE,   CATHARINE, 

Davghtib  of  William  Rafton,  of  Ireland,  an 
actress  of  great  merit,  was  bom  in  1711.  She 
was  quite  young  when  she  made  her  first  appear* 
ance  before  the  public,  and  for  more  thsn  thirty 
years  was  considered  the  best  performer,  in  high 
or  low  comedy,  on  the  stage.  In  1782,  she  mar- 
ried George  Clive,  a  lawyer,  and  brother  to  baron 
Clive ;  but  this  union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
they  soon  agreed  to  separate,  and  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  had  no  intercourse  whatever. 

Mrs.  Clive  left  the  stage  in  1768,  and  retired 
to  a  small  but  elegant  house  near  Strawberry- 
hill,  in  Twickenham,  where  she  resided  in  ease 
and  independence,  respected  by  the  world,  and 
surrounded  by  friends.    She  died  Dec.  6th,  1785. 
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COCHRANE,   GRIZEL, 

Was  the  (Uaghter  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,  of 
Ochiltree,  Scotland,  second  son  of  the  first  Eari 
of  Dondonald.  Her  father,  being  taken  prisoner 
in  July,  1685,  and  confined  in  the  Tolbooih  at 
Edinburgh,  was,  in  consequence  of  participating 
in  the  rebellion  against  James  11.,  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason,  and  his  execution  was  only 
delayed  till  the  death-warrant  should  arriye  from 
London.  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Dundonald 
was  making  every  exertion  to  obtain  his  pardon 
by  interesting  the  king's  confessor  in  his  son's 
favour.  But  this  required  some  time,  and  the 
death-warrant  was  daily  expected.  Orisel  Coch- 
rane, though  only  eighteen  at  the  time,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  its  arrival.  Disguising  herself 
as  a  servant-girl,  and  mounting  her  own  horse,  on 
whose  speed  she  could  rely,  she,  by  riding  two 
days,  reached  the  abode  of  her  nurse,  who  lived 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  Here  attiring 
herself  in  her  foster-brother's  clothes,  and  arming 
herself  with  pistols,  she  proceeded  to  a  small 
public-house  near  Belford,  where  the  postman  was 
accustomed  to  stop  for  a  few  hours  to  rest  Send- 
ing the  landlady  out  on  some  errand,  Oriiel  stepped 
to  the  room  where  the  postman  was  sleeping,  but 
his  mail-bags  were  under  his  head,  and  could  not 
be  touched  without  awaking  him.  However,  she 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  load  out  of  the  pistols, 
which  lay  near  him,  before  the  woman  returned, 
and  then  overtaking  him  about  half-way  between 
Belford  and  Berwick,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  mail-bags,  in  which  she  discovered  her  father's 
death-warrant.  Destroying  this,  and  several  other 
obnoxious  papers,  she  reassumed  her  female  dress, 
and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  As  it  then  took  eight 
days  for  communications  to  pass  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  the  sixteen  days  Grisel  thus  gained 
for  her  father  were  sufficient  to  allow  the  earl  of 
Dundonald  to  obtain  his  son's  pardon.  Miss  Coch- 
rane afterwards  married  Blr.  Ker,  of  Morriston, 
in  the  county  of  Berwick. 

COCKBURN,  CATHARINE, 

Thi  daughter  of  captain  David  Trotter,  a  Scotch 
gentleman  in  the  navy,  was  bom  in  1679.  She 
gave  early  proofs  of  a  poetic  imagination  by  the 
production  of  three  tragedies  and  a  comedy,  which 
were  all  acted ;  the  first  of  them  in  her  seven- 
teenth year.  She  had  also  a  turn  for  philosophy ; 
and  she  engaged  in  controversy,  defending  Mr. 
Locke's  opinions  against  Dr.  Burnet  of  the  Char- 
ter-House, and  Dr.  Holdsworth.  She  was  induced 
to  turn  Roman  Catholic  when  very  young,  but 
renounced  that  faith  in  her  riper  years. 

In  1708,  she  married  Mr.  Cockbum,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  and  was  precluded  for 
twenty  years  from  pursuing  her  studies,  by  the 
cares  of  a  family,  which  she  nevertheless  resumed 
with  ardour.  Mrs.  Cockbum  died  in  1749;  her 
works  are  collected  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

She  wrote,  among  her  plays,  "Agnes  de  Cas- 
tro;" <*  The  Fatal  Friendship;"  *<  Love  at  a  Loss, 
or  Most  Votes  carry  it ;"  and  **  The  Unhappy  Pen- 
itent"   She  also  wrote  several  poems  and  contro- 


versial essays.  In  a  poem  addressed  to  queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.,  Ifrs.  Cockbum  thus 
alludes  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  a  woma« 
then  pursued  the  path  of  literature : — 

"  Learninf  denied  ut,  we  at  nodom  tread 
Unbeaten  patbe,  that  late  to  knowledfe  lead; 
By  secret  atepe  break  through  th'  obatmcted  way, 
Nor  daro  acquirementa  gain'd  by  atealtb  diaplay. 
If  aome  advent*roua  geniua  ahould  ariae, 
Who  on  exalted  ibemea  her  talenu  triea, 
She  feara  to  give  the  work,  tho'  praia'd,  a  name. 
And  lliea  not  more  from  infkmy  than  fhme." 

That  she  was  scrupulous  never  to  neglect  any 
womanly  duty,  gives  added  importance  to  her  ex- 
ample of  improvement  Her  familiar  letters  show 
this  happy  talent  of  biding  her  tame.  In  one  to 
her  niece,  dated  October  6th,  1782»  she  writes, 
<*  Sundays  being  privileged  frt^m  the  needle,  I 
have  found  time  of  late  to  read  three  short  pamph* 
lets,  in  answer  to  **  Christianity  as  old  as  ^e  Cre* 
ation,"  by  Dr.  Burnet;  which,  they  say,  are  the 
best  that  have  been  written  on  a  subject  that  has 
for  some  time  employed  all  pens  and  heads."  In 
another  letter,  in  the  year  1740,  she  speaks  of 
finding  more  time  for  reading  and  writing  during 
the  long  winter's  evenings,  than  in  the  summer 
months,  sinoe  she  could  not  work  by  candle-light 
**  In  the  summer,"  says  she,  '*  I  am  so  much  em* 
ployed  with  my  needle,  that  I  read  little,  and 
write  less."  In  a  letter,  intended  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Pope,  she  writes,  **  Ton  had  but  just  begun 
to  dawn  upon  the  world,  when  I  retired  from  it 
Being  married  in  1708,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  muses, 
and  so  wholly  gave  myself  up  to  the  cares  of  a 
family,  and  the  education  of  my  children,  that  X 
scarcely  knew  whether  there  were  such  things  as 
books,  plays,  or  poems,  starring  in  Great  Britain. 
However,  alter  some  years,  your  *  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism,' and  *  Rape  of  Uie  Lock,'  broke  in  upon  me. 
I  r^oiced  that  so  bright  a  genius  was  rising  on 
our  isle ;  but  thought  no  more  about  you,  till  my 
young  family  was  grown  up  to  have  less  need  of 
my  assistance ;  and,  beginning  to  have  some  taste 
for  polite  literature,  my  inclination  revived  with 
my  leisure  to  inquire  after  what  had  been  most 
celebrated  in  that  kind.  I  then  read  your  Homer, 
&c."  This  is  the  true  way  for  a  woman  to  live  con- 
tentedly, to  grow  old  gracefully,  and  to  die  happily. 

COLIGNI,  HENRIETTA,   COUNTESS 
DE  LA  LUZE, 

Famous  for  her  poetry,  which  was  printed  with 
the  works  of  PelUson  and  others,  in  1695  and 
1725,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  was  the  daughter 
of  Gaspar  de  Coligni,  marshal  of  France,  and 
colonel-general  of  infantry.  She  married,  when 
very  young,  Thomas  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  nobleman, 
and,  after  his  death,  the  count  de  la  Luxe,  of  an 
illustrious  house  in  Champagne. 

The  jealousy  of  her  second  husband  embittered 
her  life,  and  his  severities  towards  her  induced  her 
to  abjure  Protestantism  and  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  which  caused  queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  say  **  That  the  countess  had  changed 
her  religion,  tiiat  she  might  not  see  her  husband, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next"  Their  anti* 
pathy  at  last  became  so  great  that  the  countess 
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by  porlunieiit.  ! 

She  tbta  deroled  herself  to  tbe  stud;  of  poetr; ; 
uid  her  irritings,  vMch  were  priooipally  in  the 
elegiac  atrsiu,  were  much  admired.  Her  other 
irarks  were  eonga.  madrigela,  and  odes.  The  wile 
of  her  time  ascribed  to  her  the  m^ieatj'  of  Jnno, 
with  Minerva's  wit  and  Venus'  beautj.  She  died 
U  Pmtb,  March  10th,  1673. 

COSTAT,  LOUISE, 
(Br  marriage,  Madame  de  Pam;,  but  kaown  on 
the  stage  b;  her  maiden  name),  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1T60,  made  her  dfbut  as  Atalide,  in  B^aieC,  at 
the  Theatre  franfais,  in  1776,  but  afterwards  de- 
rated her  brilliant  endowmente  entire!;  to  comedj. 
She  possessed  great  TCrsatility  of  talent,  and 
anited  beauty,  grace,  ease,  and  arohnees,  with 
dignity,  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  judgment  She 
restored  to  the  stage  the  masterpieces  of  Moliere, 
which  had  long  been  neglected  by  the  public. 
After  a  theatrical  career  of  thirty-two  years,  moat 
of  which  were  a  continual  series  of  triumphs,  Ma- 
dame de  Pamy  retired  Crou  Uie  tt»ge  in  180S,  and 
became  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends, 
in  which  she  was  remarkable  for  her  powers  of 
•onTersalion.  A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she 
threw  into  the  fire  a  large  colleotion  of  anecdotes 
•nd  other  of  her  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  be- 
oanse  they  contained  some  strokes  of  persan&I 
satire.  She  died  in  1613.  M.  Arnault  owed  his 
Uberty  and  lifb,  in  1792,  to  her  interference  in  his 
faTDDi',  at  the  risk  or  her  own  life. 

CONTl,  HAROABET  LOUISA, 
Or  Lorraine,  princees  de,  daughter  of  Henry, 
duke  de  Guise,  sumamed  the  Balsfre,  or  The 
Scarred,  was  bom  in  1577,  and  died  in  1631.  In 
1605  she  married,  by  the  request  of  Henry  IV., 
who  was  in  lore  with  her  aod  vhhed  her  to  remain 
at  oourt,  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti. 
They,  howerer,  left  Henry's  conrt  secretly,  on 
their  wedding  night,  and  went  to  Brussels.  Tlie 
prince  de  Conti  dying  in  1614,  Louisa  doToted  her- 
self to  literature,  patrczused  the  learned,  and  ei 
ployed  her  time  in  studying  their  works,  and 
writing.  She  was  one  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  ene- 
mies, and  he  banished  her  to  Eu,  where  she  died. 
She  wrote  the  loves  of  Henry  IV.,  under  the  title 
of  "lies  Amoures  dn  Qrande  Alexandre."  She 
was  suspected  of  having  married  the  marshal  de 
Bsssompierre  for  her  second  husband. 

CONTI,  PRINCESS  DE, 
Wbosb  maiden  name  was  Mademoiselle  de  Blois, 
was  the  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louise  de  la 
Valli^re.  She  married  Louis  Annond  de  Bourbon, 
(jrince  de  Conti,  brother  of  the  prince  who  was 
chosen  king  of  Poland.  Louis  .4,rmand  died  of 
the  small-pox.  The  princeas  was  equally  cele- 
bral«d  for  her  wit  and  wonderful  beauty.  Muley 
Ismael.  king  of  Morocco,  happening  to  see  her 
portrait,  fell  in  lote  with  her,  and  sent  an  ambae- 
eador  to  demand  her  hand.  Another  likeness  of 
Uiis  prineesa  inapired  the  son  of  the  viceroy  of 


the  natives,  who  worshipped  it  as  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Monas.  The  prinoess  was  a  protectress 
of  literary  men.  She  died  at 
of  the  eighteenth  eeatury. 


CORDAY  D'ABMONT,  MARIA-ANNE 
CHARLOTTE, 

Was  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  a  noble 
Norman  fomily ;  she  numbered  among  her  ancea- 
tors  the  great  tragedian  Comeille,  and  Fontenelle 
was  a  near  relation. 

Her  father.  Jacques  of  Corday  and  of  Armrmt, 
was  a  younger  son  of  this  noble  line.  He  was, 
howeter,  poorer  than  many  of  the  peasants  amoDgSt 
whom  he  lived,  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  hie 
narrow  inheritance.  He  married  in  early  life  a 
lady  of  gentle  blood,  but  as  poor  as  himself,  Thej 
had  five  children  and  a  noble  name  to  inpporl,  tn 
a  vain  show  of  dignity,  on  their  Insufficienl  income. 
It  thus  happened  that  Charlotte,  their  fourth  child 
and  second  daughter,  was  bom  in  a  thatched 
dwelling,  in  the  village  of  Saint  Satumin  dee 
Lignerets ;  and  that  in  the  register  of  the  parish 
church  where  she  was  baptised,  on  the  26th  of 
Jaly,  1768,  the  day  after  her  birth,  she  is  described 
as  "  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  of  Jacques  Francois  ef 
Corday,  esquire,  sieur  of  .■Vrmoot,  and  of  the  noble 
dame  Marie  Charlotte-Jacqueline,  of  Gauthier  de* 
Anthieui,  his  wife."  II  was  under  these  difficult 
circumstances,  which  embittered  his  temper,  and 
often  caused  him  to  inveigh,  in  enei^etic  terras, 
against  the  injustice  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
that  M.  d'Armont  reared  his  family.  As  soon  u 
they  were  of  age,  his  sons  entered  the  army ;  one 
of  his  daughters  died  young ;  and  he  became  a 
widower  when  the  other  two  were  emerging  f^om 
childhood  into  youth.  They  remained  for  some 
time  with  their  father,  but  at  length  entered  the  .\b- 
baye  aui  Dames,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cain. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  youth  of  Charlotte 
Corday —  to  give  her  the  name  by  which  she  is 
generally  known^was  spent  in  the  calm  obecnri^ 
of  her  convent  solitude. 
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Wken  the  Abbaye  aox.Dftmes  was  closed,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  revolution,  Charlotte  was  in 
her  twentieth  year,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  her 
wonderf al  beauty ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  a  vision 
of  more  daxzling  loveliness  step  forth  from  beneath 
the  dark  convent  portal  into  the  light  of  the  tree 
and  open  world.  She  was  rather  tall,  but  admi- 
rably proportioned,  with  a  figure  full  of  native 
grace  and  dignity ;  her  hands,  arms,  and  shoul- 
ders, were  models  of  pure  sculptural  beauty.  An 
expression  of  singular  gentleness  and  serenity 
characterized  her  fair,  oval  countenance  and  re- 
gular features.  Her  open  forehead,  dark  and 
well-arched  eyebrows,  and  eyes  of  a  gr?y  so  deep 
that  it  was  often  mistaken  for  blue,  added  to  her 
naturally  grave  and  meditative  appearance;  her 
nose  was  straight  and  well  formed,  her  mouth 
serious  but  exquisitely  beautiful.  Like  most  of 
the  women  of  the  Norman  race,  she  had  a  com- 
plexion of  transparent  purity;  enhanced  by  the 
rich  brown  hair  which  fell  in  thick  curls  around 
her  neck,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period. 
A  simple  severity  characterized  her  dress  of  sombre 
hue,  and  the  low  and  becoming  lace  cap  which  she 
habitually  wore,  is  still  known  by  her  name  in 
France.  Her  whole  aspect  was  firaught  with  so 
much  modest  grace  and  dignity,  that,  notwith- 
standing her  youth,  the  first  feeling  she  invariably 
inspired  was  one  of  respect ;  blended  with  invo- 
luntary admiration,  for  a  being  of  such  pure  and 
touching  loveliness. 

On  leaving  the  convent  in  which  she  had  been 
educated,  Charlotte  Corday  went  to  reside  with 
her  aunt,  Madame  Coutellier  de  Bretteville  Gou- 
ville;  an  old  royalist  lady,  who  inhabited  an 
ancient-looking  house  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Caen.  There  the  young  girl,  who  had 
inherited  a  little  property,  spent  several  years, 
chiefly  engaged  in  watching  the  progress  of  the 
revolution.  The  feelings  of  her  father  were  simi- 
larly engrossed:  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
fiavour  of  the  revolutionary  principles ;  and  one  in 
which  he  attacked  the  right  of  -primogeniture. 
His  republican  tendencies  confirmed  Charlotte  in 
her  opinions;  but  of  the  deep,  overpowering 
strength  which  those  opinions  acquired  in  her 
soul,  during  the  long  hours  she  daily  devoted  to 
meditation,  no  one  ever  knew,  until  a  stem  and 
fearful  deed — more  stem  and  fearful  in  one  so 
gentle — had  revealed  it  to  all  France.  A  silent 
reserve  characterized  this  epoch  of  Charlotte  Cor^ 
day's  life :  her  enthusiasm  was  not  external,  but 
inward:  she  listened  to  the  discussions  which 
were  carried  on  around  her,  without  taking  a  part 
in  them  herself.  Sh^  seemed  to  feel,  instinctively, 
that  great  thoughts  are  always  better  nursed  in 
the  heart's  solitude :  that  they  can  only  lose  their 
native  depth  and  intensity  by  being  revealed  too 
freely  before  the  indifferent  gaze  of  the  world. 
Those  with  whom  she  then  occasionally  conversed 
took  little  heed  of  the  substance  of  her  discourse, 
and  could  remember  nothing  of  it  when  she  after- 
wards became  celebrated ;  but  all  recollected  well 
her  voice,  and  spoke  with  strange  enthusiasm  of 
its  pure,  silvery  sound.  Like  Madame  Roland, 
whom  she  resembled  in  so  many  respects,  Char- 


lotte possessed  this  rare  and  great  attraction ;  and 
there  was  something  so  touching  in  her  youthful 
and  almost  childlike  utterance  of  heroic  thoughts, 
that  it  affected  even  to  tears  those  who  heard  her, 
on  her  trial,  calmly  defending  herself  from  Uie 
infamous  accusations  of  her  judges,  and  glorying, 
with  the  same  low,  sweet  tones,  in  the  deadly  deed 
which  had  brought  her  before  them. 

The  fall  of  the  Girondists,  on  the  81st  of  May, 
first  suggested  to  Charlotte  Corday  the  possibility 
of  giving  an  active  shape  to  her  hitherto  passive 
feelings.  She  watched  with  intense,  though  still 
silent,  interest  the  progress  of  events,  concealing 
her  secret  indignation,  and  thoughts  of  vengeance, 
under  her  habitually  calm  aspect  Those  feelings 
were  heightened  in  her  soul  by  the  presence  of 
the  fugitive  Girondists,  who  had  found  a  refuge  in 
Caen,  and  were  urging  the  Normans  to  raise  an 
army  to  march  on  Paris.  She  found  a  pretence 
to  call  upon  Barbaroux,  then  with  his  friends  at 
the  Intendance.  She  came  twice,  accompanied  by 
an  old  servant,  and  prot^ted  by  her  own  modest 
dignity.  P^thion  saw  her  in  the  hall,  where  she 
was  waiting  for  the  handsome  Girondist,  and  ob- 
served, with  a  smile,  "  So  the  beautiftil  aristocrat 
is  come  to  see  republicans."  '*  Citizen  P^thion," 
she  replied,  '*  you  now  judge  me  without  knowing 
me,  but  a  time  wiU  come  when  you  shall  learn 
who  I  am."  With  Barbaroux,  Charlotte  chiefly 
conversed  of  the  imprisoned  Girondists;  of  Ma- 
dame Roland  and  Marat.  The  name  of  this  man 
had  long  haunted  her  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
dread  and  horror.  To  Marat  she  ascribed  the 
proscription  of  the  Girondists,  the  woes  of  the 
Republic,  and  on  him  she  resolved  to  avenge  her 
ill-fated  country.  Charlotte  was  not  aware  that 
Marat  was  but  tiie  tool  of  Danton  and  Robespierre. 
<*If  such  actions  could  be  counselled,"  afterwards 
said  Barbaroux,  <'it  is  not  Marat  whom  we  would 
have  advised  her  to  strike." 

Whilst  this  deadly  thought  was  daily  strength- 
ening itself  in  Charlotte's  mind,  she  received 
several  offers  of  marriage.  She  declined  them, 
on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  remain  free :  but  strange 
indeed  must  have  seemed  to  her,  at  that  moment, 
those  proposals  of  earthly  love.  One  of  those 
whom  her  beauty  had  enamoured,  M.  de  Franque- 
lin,  a  young  volunteer  in. the  cause  of  the  Girond- 
ists, died  of  grief  on  learning  her  fate ;  his  last 
request  was,  that  her  portrait,  and  a  few  letters 
he  had  formerly  received  from  her,  might  be 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave. 

For  several  days  after  her  last  interview  with 
Barbaroux,  Charlotte  brooded  silentiy  over  her 
great  thought,  often  meditating  on  the  history  of 
Judith*  Her  aunt  subsequently  remembered  that, 
on  entering  her  room  one  morning,  she  found  an 
old  Bible  open  on  her  bed :  the  verse  in  which  it 
is  recorded  that  **  the  Lord  had  gifted  Judith  with 
a  special  beauty  and  fairness,"  for  the  deliverance 
of  Israel,  was  underlined  with  a  pencil. 

On  another  occasion  Madame  de  Bretteville 
found  her  niece  weeping  alone ;  she  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  her  tears.  **  They  flow,"  replied 
Charlotte,  *'  for  the  misfortunes  of  my  country." 
Heroic  and  devoted  as  she  was,  she  then  also 
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wept,  percliance,  oTer  her  own  youUi  and  beanty, 
60  soon  to  be  sacrificed  for  ever.  No  personal 
considerations  altered  her  resolve ;  she  procured 
a  passport,  provided  herself  with  money,  and  paid 
a  farewell  visit  to  her  father,  to  inform  him  that, 
considering  the  unsettled  condition  of  France,  she 
thought  it  best  to  retire  to  England.  He  approved 
of  her  intention,  and  bade  her  adieu.  On  return* 
ing  to  CaSn,  Charlotte  told  the  same  tale  to  Ma- 
dame de  Bretteville,  left  a  secret  provision  for  an 
old  nurse,  and  distributed  the  little  property  she 
possessed  amongst  her  friends. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July,  1798, 
that  she  left  the  house  of  her  aunt,  without  trust- 
ing herself  with  a  last  farewell.  Her  most  earnest 
wish  was,  when  her  deed  should  have  been  accom- 
plished, to  perish,  wholly  unknown,  by  the  hands 
of  an  infuriated  multitude.  The  woman  who  could 
contemplate  such  a  fate,  and  calmly  devote  her- 
self to  it,  without  one  selfish  thought  of  ftiture 
renown,  had  indeed  the  heroic  soul  of  a  martyr. 

Her  journey  to  Paris  was  marked  by  no  other 
event  than  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  some  Ja- 
cobins with  whom  she  travelled.  One  of  them, 
struck  by  her  modest  and  gentle  beauty,  made  her 
a  very  serious  proposal  of  marriage :  she  playftilly 
evaded  his  request,  but  promised  that  he  should 
learn  who  and  what  she  was  at  some  ftiture  period. 
On  entering  Paris  she  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Providence,  Rue  des  Vieux  Au- 
gustins,  not  far  fh>m  Marat's  dwelling.  Here  she 
rested  for  two  days,  before  calling  on  her  intended 
victim.  Nothing  can  mark  more  forcibly  the  sin- 
gular calmness  of  her  mind :  she  felt  no  hurry  to 
accomplish  the  deed  for  which  she  had  journeyed 
so  far,  and  over  which  she  had  meditated  so 
deeply :  her  soul  remained  serene  and  undaunted 
to  the  last  The  room  which  she  occupied,  and 
which  has  often  been  pointed  out  to  inquiring 
strangers,  was  a  dark  and  wretched  attic,  into 
which  light  scarcely  ever  penetrated.  There  she 
read  again  the  volume  of  Plutarch  she  had  brought 
with  her, — unwilling  to  part  with  her  favourite 
author,  even  in  her  last  hours, — and  probably 
composed  that  energetic  address  to  the  people 
which  was  found  upon  her  after  her  apprehension. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Charlotte  was  to  call  on 
the  Girondist,  Duperret,  for  whom  she  was  pro- 
vided with  a  letter  from  Barbaroux,  relative  to 
the  supposed  business  she  had  in  Paris :  her  real 
motive  was  to  learn  how  she  could  see  Marat. 
She  had  first  intended  to  strike  him  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  when  a  great  and  imposing 
ceremony  was  to  take  place.  The  festival  being 
delayed,  she  resolved  to  seek  him  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  immolate  him  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Mountain;  but  Marat  was  too  ill  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Assembly :  this  Charlotte 
learned  fW>m  Duperret  She  resolved,  nevertheless, 
to  go  to  the  Convention,  in  order  to  fortify  herself 
in  her  resolve.  Mingling  with  the  horde  of  Ja- 
cobins who  crowded  the  galleries,  she  watched 
with  deep  attention  the  scene  below.  Saint  Just 
was  then  urging  the  Convention  to  proscribe  Lan- 
juinais,  the  heroic  defender  of  the  Girondists.    A 


young  foreigner,  a  friend  of  Laijuinais,  and  who 
stood  at  a  short  distance  fh>m  Chariotte,  noticed 
the  expression  of  stem  indignation  which  gathered 
over  her  features ;  until,  like  one  overpowered  by 
her  feelings,  and  apprehensive  of  displaying  them 
too  openly,  she  abruptly  left  the  place.  Struck 
with  her  whole  appearance,  he  followed  het  out ; 
a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  which  compelled  them  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  same  archway,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversation 
with  her.  When  she  learned  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  Laiguinais,  she  waived  her  reserve,  and  ques- 
tioned him  with  much  interest  concerning  Madame 
Roland  and  the  Girondists.  She  also  asked  him 
about  Marat,  with  whom  she  said  she  had  busi- 
ness. **  Marat  is  ill ;  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  apply  to  the  public  accuser,  Fouquier  Tinville," 
said  Uie  stranger.  "  I  do  not  want  him  now,  but 
I  may  have  to  deal  with  him  yet,"  she  significantly 
replied. 

Perceiving  that  the  rain  did  not  cease,  she  re- 
quested her  companion  to  procure  her  a  convey- 
ance ;  he  complied ;  and,  before  parting  fh)m  her, 
begged  to  be  favoured  with  her  name.  She  re- 
fused ;  adding,  however,  **  You  will  know  it  before 
long."  With  Italian  courtesy,  he  kissed  her  hand 
as  he  assisted  her  into  the  fiacre.  She  smiled, 
and  bade  him  farewell. 

Charlotte  perceived  that  to  call  on  Marat  was 
the  only  means  by  which  she  might  accomplish 
her  purpose.  She  did  so  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  July,  having  first  purchased  a  knife  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  written  him  a  note,  'in  which 
she  requested  an  interview.  She  was  refused  ad* 
mittance.  She  then  wrote  him  a  second  note, 
more  pressing  than  the  first,  and  in  which  she 
represented  herself  as  persecuted  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Without  waiting  to  see  what  effect  this 
note  might  produce,  she  called  again  at  half-past 
seven  the  same  evening. 

Marat  then  resided  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers, 
in  a  gloomy-looking  house,  which  has  since  been 
demolished.  His  constant  fears  of  assassination 
were  shared  by  those  around  him;  the  porter, 
seeing  a  strange  woman  pass  by  his  lodge  without 
pausing  to  make  any  inquiry,  ran  out  and  called 
her  back.  She  did  not  heed  his  remonstrance,  but 
swiftly  ascended  the  old  stone  sturcase,  until  she 
had  reached  the  door  of  Marat's  apartment  It 
was  cautiously  opened  by  Albertine,  a  woman  with 
whom  Marat  cohabited,  and  who  passed  for  his 
wife.  Recognisiog  the  same  young  and  handsome 
g^rl  who  had  already  called  on  her  husband,  and 
animated,  perhaps,  by  a  feeling  of  jealous  mis- 
trust, Albertine  refused  to  admit  her;  Charlotte 
insisted  with  great  earnestness.  The  sound  of 
their  altercation  reached  Marat ;  he  immediately 
ordered  his  wife  to  admit  the  stranger,  whom  he 
recognised  as  the  author  of  the  two  letters  he  had 
received  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Albertine 
obeyed  reluctantiy ;  she  allowed  Charlotte  to  en- 
ter ;  and,  after  crossing  with  her  an  antechamber, 
where  she  had  been  occupied  with  a  man  named 
Laurent  Basse  in  folding  some  numbers  of  the 
**  Ami  du  People,"  she  ushered  her  through  two 
other  rooms,  until  they  came  to  a  narrow  doseti 
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where  Marat  was  then  in  a  bath.  He  gave  a  look 
at  Charlotte,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  leave  them 
alone :  she  complied,  bnt  allowed  the  door  of  the 
doset  to  remain  half  open,  and  kept  within  call. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Marat  wore  a 
soiled  handkerchief  bonnd  round  his  head,  in- 
creasing his  natural  hideousness.  A  coarse  coyer- 
ing  was  thrown  across  the  bath ;  a  board,  likewise 
placed  transrerselj,  supported  his  papers.  Laying 
down  his  pen,  he  asked  Charlotte  the  purport  of 
her  Tisit.  The  closet  was  so  narrow  that  she 
touched  the  bath  near  which  she  stood.  She  gazed 
on  him  with  ill-disguised  horror  and  disgust,  but 
answered,  as  composedly  as  she  could,  that  she 
had  come  from  CaSn,  in  order  to  give  him  correct 
intelligence  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  Gi- 
rondists there.  He  listened,  questioned  her  ea- 
gerly, wrote  down  the  names  of  the  Girondists, 
then  added,  with  a  smile  of  triumph :  /*  Before  a 
week  they  shall  have  perished  on  the  guillotine." 
"  These  words,"  afterwards  said  Charlotte,  <*  sealed 
his  fate."  Drawing  from  beneath  the  handker- 
chief which  coTcred  her  bosom  the  knife  she  had 
kept  there  all  along,  she  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in 
Marat's  heart.  He  gave  one  loud  expiring  cry  for 
help,  and  sank  back  dead,  in  the  bath.  By  an 
instinctiTe  impulse,  Charlotte  had  instantly  drawn 
out  the  knife  from  the  breast  of  her  yictim,  but 
she  did  not  strike  again ;  casting  it  down  at  his 
feet,  she  left  the  closet,  and  sat  down  in  the  neigh- 
bouring room,  thoughtfully  passing  her  hand  across 
her  brow :  her  task  was  done. 

The  wife  of  Marat  had  rushed  to  his  aid  on 
hearing  his  cry  for  help.  Laurent  Basse,  seeing 
that  all  was  over,  turned  round  towards  Charlotte, 
and,  with  a  blow  of  a  chair,  felled  her  to  the  floor ; 
whilst  the  infuriated  Albertine  trampled  her  under 
her  feet.  The  tumult  aroused  the  other  tenants 
of  the  house ;  the  alarm  spread,  and  a  crowd  ga- 
thered in  the  apartment,  who  learned  with  stupor 
that  Marat,  the  Friend  of  the  People,  had  been 
murdered.  Deeper  still  was  their  wonder  when 
they  gazed  on  the  murderess.  She  stood  there 
before  them  with  still  disordered  garments,  and 
her  dishcTelled  hair,  loosely  bound  by  a  broad 
green  riband,  falling  around  her ;  but  so  calm,  so 
serenely  lovely,  that  those  who  most  abhorred  her 
crime  gazed  on  her  with  involuntary  admiration. 
"  Was  she  then  so  beautiful  ?"  was  the  question 
addressed,  many  years  afterwards,  to  an  old  man, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  witnesses  of  this  scene. 
'*  Beautiful !"  he  echoed,  enthuBiastically ;  adding, 
witii  the  wonted  regrets  of  old  age:  "Ay,  there 
are  none  such  now !" 

The  commissary  of  police  began  his  interroga- 
tory in  the  saloon  of  Marat's  apartment.  She 
told  him  her  name,  how  long  she  had  been  in  Pa- 
ris, confessed  her  crime,  and  recognised  the  knife 
with  which  it  had  been  perpetrated.  The  sheath 
was  found  in  her  pocket,  with  a  thimble,  some 
thread,  money,  and  her  watch. 

'*  What  was  your  motive  in  assassinating  Ma- 
rat?" asked  the  commissary. 

'*  To  prevent  a  civil  war,"  she  answered. 

"  Who  are  your  accomplices  ?" 

"  I  have  none." 


She  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  Ab- 
baye,  the  nearest  prison.  An  immense  and  infti- 
riated  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  door  of 
Marat's  house;  one  of  the  witnesses  perceived 
that  she  would  have  liked  to  be  delivered  to  this 
maddened  multitude,  and  thus  perish  at  once. 
She  was  not  saved  firom  their  hands  without  diffi- 
culty ;  her  courage  failed  her  at  the  sight  of  the 
peril  she  ran,  and  she  fainted  away  on  being  con- 
veyed to  the  fiacre.  On  reaching  the  Abbaye,  she 
was  questioned  until  midnight  by  Chabot  and 
Drouet,  two  Jacobin  members  of  the  Convention. 
She  answered  their  interrogatories  with  singular 
firmness ;  observing,  in  conclusion :  **  I  have  done 
my  task,  let  others  do  theirs."  Chabot  threatened 
her  with  the  scalFold ;  she  answered  him  with  a 
smile  of  disdain.  Her  behaviour  until  the  17th, 
the  day  of  her  trial,  was  marked  by  the  same  firm- 
ness. She  wrote  to  Barbaroux  a  charming  letter, 
ftill  of  graceful  wit  and  heroic  feeling.  Her  play- 
ftilness  never  degenerated  into  levity:  like  that 
of  the  illustrious  Thomas  More,  it  was  the  sere- 
nity of  a  mind  whom  death  had  no  power  to  daunt. 
Speaking  of  her  action,  «he  observes,  *'  I  consi- 
dered that  so  many  brave  men  need  not  come  to 
Paris  for  the  head  of  one  man.  He  deserved  not 
so  much  honour:    the  hand  of  a  woman  was 

enough I  have  never  hated  but  one  being, 

and  him  with  what  intensity  I  have  sufficiently 
shown ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  whom  I  love  still 
more  than  I  hated  him I  confess  that  I  em- 
ployed a  perfidious  artifice  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  me.  In  leaving  Caen,  I  thought  to  sacri- 
fice him  on  the  pinnacle  of  *  the  Mountain,'  but  he 
no  longer  went  to  it.  In  Paris  they  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  useless  woman,  whose  longest  life 
could  have  been  of  no  good,  could  sacrifice  her- 
self to  save  her  country May  peace  be  as 

soon  established  as  I  desire !  A  great  criminal 
has  been  laid  low  ....  the  happiness  of  my  coun- 
try makes  mine.  A  lively  imagination  and  a  feel- 
ing heart  promise  but  a  stormy  life ;  I  beseech 
those  who  might  regret  me  to  consider  this :  they 
will  then  rejoice  at  my  fate."  A  tenderer  tone 
marks  the  brief  letter  she  addressed  to  her  father 
on  the  eve  of  her  trial  and  death :  "  Forgive  me, 
my  dear  father,"  she  observed,  *'for  having  dis- 
posed of  my  existence  without  your  permission. 
I  have  avenged  many  innocent  victims.  I  have 
warded  away  many  disasters.  The  people,  unde- 
ceived, will  one  day  rejoice  at  being  delivered  from 
a  tyrant.  If  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  you  that 
I  was  going  to  England,  it  was  because  I  hoped  to 
remain  unknown :  I  recognised  that  this  was  im- 
possible. I  hope  you  will  not  be  subjected  to  an- 
noyance :  you  have  at  least  defenders  at  Caen ;  I 
have  chosen  Gustavo  Doulcet  de  Pont^coulant  for 
mine :  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Such  a  deed 
allows  of  no  defence.  Farewell,  my  dear  father. 
I  beseech  of  you  to  forget  me ;  or,  rather,  to  re- 
joice at  my  fate.  I  die  for  a  good  cause.  I  em- 
brace my  sister,  whom  I  love  with  my  whole  heart. 
Do  not  forget  the  line  of  Comeille : 

•  Le  crime  fliite  la  honte,  et  noD  pet  I'tebafkud.* 
To-morrow  at  eight  I  am  to  be  tried." 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  she  was  led  before 
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her  judges.  She  was  dressed  with  care,  and  had 
neyer  looked  more  lovely.  Her  bearing  was  so 
imposing  and  dignified,  that  the  spectators  and  the 
judges  seemed  to  stand  arraigned  before  her.  She 
interrupted  the  first  witness,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  she  who  had  killed  Marat  **  Who  inspired 
you  with  so  much  hatred  against  him  ?"  asked  the 
President. 

•  *<I  needed  not  the  hatred  of  others,  I  had 
enough  of 'my  own,"  she  energetically  replied; 
«*  besides,  we  do  not  execute  well  that  which  we 
haye  not  ourselves  oonceired." 

<'  What,  then,  did  you  hate  in  Marat?" 

"His  crimes." 

**  Do  you  think  that  you  have  assassinated  all 
the  Marats  ?" 

**  No ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  the  rest  may 
fear." 

She  answered  other  questions  with  equal  firm* 
ness  and  laconism.  Her  project,  she  declared,  had 
been  formed  since  the  81st  of  May.  <'She  had 
killed  one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand.  She 
was  a  republican  long  before  the  Revolution,  and 
had  never  failed  in  energy." 

*<  What  do  you  understand  by  energy  7"  asked 
the  President 

'*  That  feeling,"  she  replied,  "  which  induces  us 
to  cast  aside  selfish  considerations,*  and  sacrifice 
ourselves  for  our  country." 

Fouquier  Tinville  here  observed,  alluding  to  the 
sure  blow  she  had  given,  that  she  must  be  well 
practised  in  crime.  '*  The  monster  takes  me  for 
an  assassin !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  thrilling 
with  indignation.  This  closed  the  debates,  and 
her  defender  rose.  It  was  not  Doulcet  de  Pont^- 
coulant — who  had  not  received  her  letter — but 
Chauveau  de  la  Garde,  chosen  by  the  President 
Charlotte  gave  him  an  anxious  look,  as  though  she 
feared  he  might  seek  to  save  her  at  the  expense 
of  honour.  He  spoke,  and  she  perceived  that  her 
apprehensions  were  unfounded.  Without  excusing 
her  crime  or  attributing  it  to  insanity,  he  pleaded 
for  the  fervour  of  her  conviction ;  which  he  had 
the  courage  to  call  sublime.  The  appeal  proved 
unavailing.  Charlotte  Corday  was  condemned. 
Without  deigning  to  answer  the  President,  who 
asked  her  if  she  had  aught  to  object  to  the  pen- 
alty of  death  being  carried  out  against  her,  she 
rose,  and  walking  up  to  her  defender,  thanked  him 
gracefully.  "  These  gentlemen,"  said  she,  point- 
ing to  the  judges,  <*have  just  informed  me  that 
the  whole  of  my  property  is  confiscated.  I  owe 
something  in  the  prison :  as  a  proof  of  my  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  I  request  you  to'  pay  this  little 
debt" 

On  returning  to  the  Conciergerie,  she  found  an 
artist,  named  HauSr,  waiting  for  her,  to  finish  her 
portrait,  which  he  had  begun  at  the  Tribunal. 
They  co^versed  freely  together,  until  the  execu- 
tioner, carrying  the  red  chemise  destined  for 
assassins,  and  the  scissors  with  which  he  was  to 
out  her  hair  off,  made  his  appearance.  **  What, ' 
so  soon!"  exclaimed  Charlotte  Corday,  slightly 
turning  pale;  but  rallying  her  courage,  she  re- 
sumed her  composure,  and  presented  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  M.  Hauer,  as  the  only  reward  in  her  power 


to  give.  A  priest  came  to  offer  her  his  ministry. 
She  thanked  him  and  the  persons  by  whom  he  had 
been  sent,  but  declined  his  spiritual  aid.  The 
executioner  cut  her  hair,  bound  her  hands,  and 
threw  the  red  chemise  over  her.  M.  Hauer  was 
struck  with  the  almost  unearthly  loveliness  which 
the  crimson  hue  of  this  garment  imparted  to  the 
ill-fated  maiden.  <*  This  toilet  of  death,  though 
performed  by  rude  hands,  leads  to  immortality," 
said  Charlotte,  with  a  smile. 

A  heavy  storm  broke  forth  as  the  car  of  the 
condemned  left  the  Conciergerie  for  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution.  An  immense  crowd  lined  every 
street  through  which  Charlotte  Corday  passed. 
Hootings  and  execrations  at  first  rose  on  her  path; 
but  as  her  pure  and  serene  beauty  dawned  on  the 
multitude,  as  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her  coun- 
tenance and  the  sculptured  beauty  jf  her  figure 
became  more  fully  revealed,  pity  and  admiration 
superseded  every  other  feeling.  Her  bearing  was 
so  admirably  calm  and  dignified,  as  to  rouse  sym- 
pathy in  the  breasts  of  those  who  detested  not 
only  her  crime,  but  the  cause  for  which  it  had 
been  committed.  Many  men  of  every  party  took 
off  their  hats  and  bowed  as  the  cart  passed  before 
them.  Amongst  those  who  waited  its  approach, 
was  a  young  German,  named  Adam  Luz,  who  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Sainte  Honors,  and 
followed  Charlotte  to  the  scaffold.  He  gazed  on 
the  lovely  and  heroic  maiden  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  imaginative  race.  A  love,  unexam- 
pled perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  human  heart, 
took  possession  of  his  soul.  Not  one  wandering 
look  of  **  those  beautiful  eyes,  which  revealed  a 
soul  as  intrepid  as  it  was  tender,"  escaped  him. 
Every  earthly  grace  so  soon  to  perish  in  death, 
every  trace  of  the  lofty  and  immortal  spirit,  filled 
him  with  bitter  and  into^cating  emotions  unknown 
till  then.  **  To  die  for  her;  to  be  struck  by  the 
same  hand;  to  feel  in  death  the  same  cold  axe 
which  had  severed  the  angelic  head  of  Charlotte ; 
to  be  united  to  her  in  heroism,  freedom,  love,  and 
death,  was  now  the  only  hope  and  desire  of  hia 
heart" 

Unconscious  of  the  passionate  love  she  had 
awakened,  Charlotte  now  stood  near  the  guillotine. 
She  turned  pale  on  first  beholding  it,  but  soon  re- 
sumed her  serenity.  A  deep  blush  suffused  her 
face  when  the  executioner  removed  the  handker- 
chief that  covered  her  neck  and  shoulders;  but 
she  calmly  laid  her  head  upon  the  block.  The 
executioner  touched  a  spring,  and  the  axe  came 
down.  One  of  the  assistants  immediately  stepped 
forward,  and  holding  up  the  lifeless  head  to  the 
gaze  of  the  crowd,  struiok  it  on  either  cheek.  The 
brutal  act  only  excited  a  feeling  of  horror ;  and 
it  is  said  that — as  though  even  in  death  her  in- 
dignant spirit  protested  against  this  outrage  —  an 
angry  and  crimson  flush  passed  over  the  features 
of  Charlotte  Corday. 

A  few  days  after  her  execution,  Adam  Luz  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  enthusiastically 
praised  her  deed,  and  proposed  that  a  statue  with 
the  inscription,  "  Greater  than  Brutus"  should  be 
erected  to  her  memory  on  the  spot  where  she  had 
perished.     He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  pri- 
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BOO.  Ob  entering  the  Abbaye,  he  paaaionAtely 
exclaimed,  **I  am  going  to  die  for  her!"  His 
wish  was  fulfilled  ere  long. 

Strange  feTorish  times  were  those  which  could 
roase  a  gentle  and  loTely  maiden  to  ayenge  free- 
dom by  such  a  deadly  deed ;  which  could  waken 
in  a  human  heart  a  love  whose  thoughts  were  not 
of  life  or  earthly  bliss,  but  of  the  grave  and  the 
scaffold.  Let  the  times,  then,  explain  those  na- 
tures, where  so  much  evil  and  heroism  are  blended 
that  man  cannot  mark  the  limits  between  both. 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  her, 
the  character  of  Charlotte  Corday  was  certainly 
not  cast  in  an  ordinary  mould.  It  is  a  striking 
and  noble  trait,  that  to  the  last  she  did  not  re- 
pent: never  was  error  more  sincere.  If  she  could 
have  repented,  she  would  never  have  become 
guilty. 

Her  deed  created  an  extraordinary  impression 
throughout  France.  On  hearing  of  it,  a  beautiful 
royalist  lady  fell  down  on' her  knees  and  invoked 
•*  Saint  Charlotte  Corday."  The  republican  Ma- 
dame Roland  calls  her  a  heroine  worthy  of  a  better 
age.  The  poet,  Andr^  Ch^nier — who,  before  a 
year  had  elapsed,  followed  her  on  the  scaffold  — 
sang  her  heroism  in  a  soul-stirring  strain. 

The  political  influence  of  that  deed  may  be 
estimated  by  the  exclamation  of  Vergniaud :  "She 
kills  us,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  die!"  It  was 
so.  The  assassination  of  Marat  exasperated  all 
his  fanatic  partisans  against  the  Girondists.  Al- 
most divine  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory; 
forms  of  prayer  were  addressed  to  him;  altars 
were  erected  to  his  honour,  and  numberless  vic- 
tims sent  to  the  scaffold  as  a  peace-offering  to  his 
manes.  On  the  wreck  of  his  popularity  rose  the 
far  more  dangerous  power  of  Robespierre :  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Such 
was  the  **  peace"  which  the  erring  and  heroic 
Charlotte  Corday  won  for  France. 

The  author  of  "  The  Women  in  France,"  Arom 
whose  interesting  book  we  have  selected  this  me- 
moir, thus  remarks  on  the  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman :  **  To  judge  her  absolutely  lies 
not  in  the  province  of  man.  Beautiful,  pure,  gen- 
tle, and — a  murderess !"  It  may  be  added,  that, 
compared  with  the  men  of  her  time,  Charlotte 
Corday  was  like  a  bright  star  shining  through 
noxious  and  dark  exhalations  of  selfishness  and 
wickedness.  She  was  not  a  Christian,  for  true 
Christianity  had  lost  its  power  over  the  people  of 
France ;  but  she  displayed,  with  the  stern  strength 
of  a  Roman  soul,  the  highest  principle  of  our  un- 
regenerate  nature  —  patriotism. 

CORTESI,  GIOVANNA  MARMOCCHIXI, 

A  CBLSBHATED  Florentine  artist,  was  bom  in 
1670,  and  instructed  by  Livio  Mechus,  and  Pietro 
Dandini ;  but,  by  order  of  the  grand-duchess,  she 
was  afterwards  taught  to  paint  in  miniature  by 
Hippolito  Galantini.  In  that  style  she  became 
very  eminent  for  her  colouring,  drawing,  and  the 
striking  likenesses  she  produced.  She  usually 
worked  in  oil,  but  also  painted  equally  well  with 
crayons.     She  died  in  1786. 


CORNARO,  HELENA  LUCRETIA, 

A  LBABHSD  Yenetiaa  lady,  was  the  daughter  of 
Gio  Baptista  Comaro,  and  educated  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  her  sex  generally:  she  was 
taught  languages,  sciences,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  difficult  as  it  then  was.  She  took  her 
degrees  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  lady 
who  was  made  a  doctor.  She  was  also  admitted 
to  the  university  at  Rome,  where  she  had  the  title 
of  Humble  given  her,  as  she  had  that  of  UnalterabU 
at  Padua.  She  deserved  both  these  appellations, 
since  all  her  learning  had  not  inspired  her  with 
vanity,  nor  could  any  thing  disturb  her  calmness 
and  tranquillity  of  mind.  She  made  a  vow  of  vir- 
ginity, and  though  all  means  were  used  to  persuade 
her  to  marry,  and  dispensation  obtained  from  the 
pope,  she  remained  immovable.  She  exercised 
upon  herself  the  discipline  of  flagellation,  fasted 
often,  and  spent  nearly  her  whole  time  in  study 
and  devotion. 

Persons  of  note  who  passed  through  Venice 
were  more  desirous  to  see  her  than  any  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  that  superb  city.  The  cardinals  de 
Bouillon  and  d'Etre^s  were  commanded  by  the 
king  of  France  to  call  on  her,  on  their  journey 
through  Italy,  and  examine  whether  what  was 
said  of  her  was  true;  and  they  found  that  she 
fully  equalled  her  high  reputation  all  over  Europe. 
Her  severe  studies  impaired  her  health,  and  she 
died  in  1686. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome, 
the  academicians,  called  Mfecondi,  who  had  ad- 
mitted her  to  their  society,  made  innumerable 
odes  and  epitaphs  to  her  memory.  They  celebrated 
a  funeral  solemnity  in  her  honour,  in  the  college 
of  the  Bamabite  friars,  with  the  highest  pomp  and 
magnificence ;  and  one  of  the  academicians  made 
a  funeral  oration,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  all 
her  great  and  valuable  qualities.  She  was  not  the 
author  of  any  literary  productions. 

C08EL,   COUNTESS  OF, 

One  of  the  numerous  mistresses  of  Augustus  II., 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  was  the 
wife  of  the  Saxon  minister  Hoymb,  who,  knowing 
the  king's  disposition,  kept  her  far  from  court; 
but,  on  one  occasion,  excited  by  wine,  he  praised 
her  BO  highly  to  the  king,  that  Augustus  ordered 
her  to  be  brought  to  Dresden.  Soon  after  she 
was  divorced  from  Hoymb,  and  appeared  at  court . 
as  the  countess  of  Cosel.  A  palace  was  built  for 
her  by  the  king,  still  called  the  Cosel  palace,  which 
was  pre-eminent  for  magnificence  and  luxury. 
For  nine  years  the  countess  preserved  the  king's 
favour,  and  exercised  an  arbitrary  sway  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government.  The  money  coined  while  she 
was  in  favour  bore  the  stamp  of  the  royal  arms  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  countess.  At  last 
she  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  dismissed.  She 
retired  to  Prussia,  and  was  afterwards  arrested  at 
Halle,  at  the  request  of  Augustus,  and  imprisoned 
at  Stolpe,  in  Saxony,  where  she  remained  forty- 
five  years.     She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
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C08S0N  DE  LA  CRESSONNI^RE, 
CHABLOTTE  CATHARINE, 
BoBJi  Mi  Miiiirea,  in  th«  eighteenth  oentni?, 
waa  thi  kathor  of  «eT«nl  poena  whioh  were 
pablisb^  in  tlie  "  Mereure  de  Franc^,^*  vid  other 
periodio&l  jaarD*.1s.  Bhe  *l«o  iTrot«  a  poetdoal 
*'  LatnentatiDa  on  the  Death  of  the  Daaphin." 

COSTA,  MARIA  MARGARITA, 
Ah  Italian  poeleas,  whose  works  were  pnbliabed 
at  Faria,  vaa  bora  at  Rom«,  in  1716.  She  was  a 
woman  of  Tast  emdiUon,  and  wrote  enccesBfull; 
in  different  kind*  of  literature.  She  wrote  the 
librettoB  of  seTerel  operas. 

C08WAT,  MART, 
Om  of  ikt  best  mioiatare-painten  of  Italj,  waa 
the  danghter  of  an  Englishman  bj  the  name  of 
Hadfleld,  who  kept  a  hotel  at  Leghorn.  Mary 
waa  bom  in  the  year  1779,  and  married,  when 
twentj  years  old,  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of 
CoBway,  who  had  acquired  some  celebri^  as  a 
painter.  He  aoon  discoTered  the  talent  of  big  wife, 
and  uded  her  in  cultivating  it.  He  then  went 
with  her  to  Paris,  where  she  diToted  herself  alto- 
gether to  miniatnre-painting  and  engraTJng.  Her 
tame  extended  soon  throughout  the  country,  and 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  came  to  bare 
their  likenesses  l^ken  by  her.  Her  greatest  nn- 
dertaking,  a  work  which  was  to  contain  a  copy  of 
the  best  paintings  in  the  Museum,  accompanied 
with  historioal  noticee,  remained  onfinisbed  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  a  child,  which  affected  her 
M  much  that  she  became  mel&Dcholy,  and  gave 
np  her  artistieal  pursuits.  She  died,  1804,  in  a 
nunnery  near  Lyons. 


COTTIN,  SOPHIE, 
Wbosi  maiden  name  waa  lUstaud,  wax  bom  at 
Tooneins,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Qaronne, 
in  1773.  She  married  M.  Cottin,  a  banker  at 
Bordeaux,  and  went  soon  after  to  reside  at  Paris, 
where  her  husband  died.  She  was  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  might  have  been  mncb  admired  ; 
but  she  had  beentenderty  attached  to  her  husband. 
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and  never  would  re-marry.  To  reliere  her  aor- 
rowe,  she  gave  herself  up  to  intellectual  pursuits ; 
and  thus,  in  the  eipreasion  of  ber  thou^tc  and 
feelings,  she  began  to  write.  Her  first  attempts 
were  small  poems,  and  a  story,  "Clure  d'Albe," 
which  she  waa  indnced  to  publish  by  the  following 
Angular  circnmatanoea.  Upon  the  breaking  ont 
of  the  reTolntion  of  1780,  Madame  Cottin,  who  did 
not  partake  of  the  popular  opinions,  adopted  tha 
most  secluded  life  possible,  deroting  herself  to 
study  and  reading.  At  the  same  time  ahe  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  tbose  unhappy 
days,  and  her  heart  bled  to  hear  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  eieoution  of  many  a  well-known  oitiien. 
In  the  darkest  days  of  "  terror,"  she  one  erening 
reeeired  the  following  letter: 

Hadam, — I  am  almost  unknown  to  you.  I  faava 
seen  yoa  but  a  few  timee,  and  have  probably  made 
but  a  slight  impression  on  you ;  but  I  am  in  urgent 
distress,  and  I  apply  to  yon  with  confidence,  cer- 
tain of  receiving  the  ud  yon  can  administer. 

Madam,  my  name  is  on  the  prescribed  list;  I 
am  aurronnded  by  spies  and  enemies ;  every  step 
leads  me  to  the  gnjllotioe,  and  I  can  only  hope  fbr 
safety  in  a  foreign  land.  Bnt  I  am  totally  wilhont 
money  to  release  myself  t^m  these  dangers ;  a 
way  has  now  opened  for  me,  but  persons  must  be 
feed,  and  2150  livres  is  the  sum  requisite.  I  xay- 
plicate  you  then,  madam,  to  take  pity  on  an  un- 
fortunate fellow-creatnre  who  wishes  to  preserve 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  flkmily  depending  on  him. 
The  person  who  delivers  this  will  call  for  your 
answer,  and  may  be  entirely  trusted. 

Dl  FOHBILLS. 

Madame  CotUn  remembered  the  name  of  Fon- 
belle,  and  also  remembered  that  he  was  highly 
esteemed  in  the  house  where  she  had  met  him; 
she  WHS  anxious  to  save  him ;  but  how  or  where 
to  get  the  required  sum!  Bhe  thought,  she  con- 
sidered; when  at  last  the  idea  struck  her.  Sht 
had  often  been  urged  by  her  friends  to  publish  thf 
tales  she  had  written  for  her  amusement,  but  had 
Uways  shmnk  trom  coming  before  the  world. 
In  this  extremity,  however,  she  bethought  her  of 
a  story,  of  which  she  had  read  the  first  chapter* 
in  a  little  cirele,  where  it  had  produced  a  favour- 
able impreasion.  She  instantly  sat  down  to  her 
writing-desk,  drew  out  her  imperftoot  manuscript, 
and  resolved  to  complete  it.  The  ni^t  passed — 
she  waa  still  at  her  labours ;  two  o'clock  came — 
her  room  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  that  showed 
alight;  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door — a  noise 
in  the  entry  I  Who  eould  it  be,  at  that  hoorF  Her 
heart  beat  violently.  It  was  a  domiciliary  viut! 
The  letter  of  Foobelle  lay  on  the  desk — it  Deeded 
all  her  presenoe  of  mind  —  the  gens-d'armes  were 
already  in  the  room.  The  expedient  she  adopted 
was  singular,  but  suecpssfol ;  she  told  them  she 
was  an  authoress,  merely  ooeapied  in  her  vocation, 
and,  that  they  might  be  convinced  of  it,  offered  to 
give  them  a  aketch  of  her  story.  They  ranged 
themselves  on  chairs  round  the  room,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  to  them  "  Claire  d'Albe."  There 
was  such  a  charm  in  her  voice,  and  in  her  manner 
of  arranging  the  incidents  —  so  much  dramatic 
interest  in  her  eonduct  of  the  events  —  that  theae 
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mde  men  became  deeply  affected.  The  same 
people  who  woald  haye  remorselessly  dragged  the 
fairest  and  tenderest  to  a  merciless  execution,  ab- 
solutely sobbed  otct  fictitious  woes,  pathetically 
related.  When  she  had  finished,  they  were  so 
much  gratified,  that  they  forbore  touching  her 
papers ;  and  their  search  through  the  house  was 
but  nominal.  They  departed,  after  shaking  hands 
with  her,  telling  her  when  the  book  came  out, 
they  would  immediately  purchase  a  copy. 

The  book  was  soon  finished ;  but  that  was  not 
all — ^it  must  be  sold.  Madame  Cottin  went  in  the 
morning  to  at  least  twenty  booksellers ;  none  were 
willing  to  risk  their  money  with  an  unknown 
author.  Her  active  bencTolence  was  not  to  be 
abated  by  repulse.  At  last,  by  the  means  of  a 
friend,  she  was  introduced  to  a  kind-hearted  pub- 
lisher, who,  hearing  she  was  pressed  for  money, 
consented  to  oblige  her.  <*What  do  you  ask, 
madam  ?"  said  he ;  "  the  book  is  prettily  written, 
as  far  as  I  see,  but  it  is  not  a  master-piece.'' 
"Fifty  Louis,"  replied  she;  "since  you  are  so 
frank,  I  confess  that  I  am  under  the  most  urgent 
necessity  to  procure  this  sum.'' 

The  good  man  feared  the  risk ;  but  his  better 
feelings  prevailed,  and  he  counted  her  out  fifty 
golden  Louis.  The  rest  of  the  sum  she  made  up 
from  money  she  had  reserved  for  her  housekeeping 
supplies,  determined  to  live  frugally  till  her  next 
account  day.  When  the  messenger  returned,  she 
placed  in  his  hands  the  2160  livres ;  and  in  a  fort- 
night, had  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  M.  De 
Fonbelle,  assuring  her  of  his  safety  and  gratitude, 
while  on  the  same  day  her  volume  appeared  in 
print  It  was  received  with  so  much  approbation, 
that  she  was  induced  to  bring  out,  in  succession, 
her  other  more  admired  works. 

This  anecdote  has  been  detailed,  as  it  honours 
Madame  Cottin  more  than  even  her  literary  repu- 
tation. How  noble,  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the 
career  of  authorship  from  no  sordid  motive,  nor 
even  from  a  vain  desire  of  renown,  but  solely  to 
save  the  life  of  an  innocent  victim  of  iigustice ! 
Her  other  works  were  all  brought  out  for  the  in^ 
dnlgence  of  her  wish  to  succour  the  indigent,  and 
never  did  a  lower  motive  inspire  her  genius.  Her 
written  works  are  like  her  entire  life — an  expo«l^ 
tion  of  the  noblest  sentiments.  The  eloquence 
and  fervour  with  which  she  expresses  the  most 
secret  feelings  of  the  heart,  have  been  much  ad- 
mired, particularly  by  her  own  sex.  Her  author- 
ship commenced  from  the  irrepressible  de^re  to 
occupy  her  time  innocently,  and  improve  her  own 
mind.  The  last  work  she  undertook,  was  on  reli- 
gion ;  and  she  had  also  commenced  one  on  educa- 
tion ;  a  painful  disease  prevented  her  from  finish- 
ing either.  The  latter  was  the  only  one  of  her 
works  for  which  she  was  anxious  to  gain  a  favour- 
able reception  with  the  public.  Singular  as  it 
will  now  seem,  she  disapproved,  in  general,  of 
women  appearing  as  authors ;  but,  in  her  solici- 
tude for  this  work  on  education,  she  honoured  the 
true  and  instinctive  promptings  of  female  genius — 
to  teach.  Madame  Cottin  died,  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness of  three  months,  August  25th,  1807.  Her 
works  have  been  collected,  and  published  at  Paris. 
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Her  published  works  are,  besides  <*  Claire 
d'Albe,"  «Malvina,"  ''Arnelie  de  Mansfield," 
**  Matilda,"  and  **  EUzabeth,  or  the  Exile  of  Si- 
beria;" this  last  is  considered  her  best  work.  We 
shall  give  a  few  selections  from,  it ;  but  first,  a 
morceau  or  two  Arom  her  own  thoughts. 

TEMPTATIONS. 

When  we  have  to  account  to  ourselves  alone, 
the  predominant  passion  finds  a  thousand  ways  of 
leading  us  into  its  paths,  and  even  of  persuading 
us  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  following  them. 
We  have  resisted  a  little  while,  and  we  think  we 
have  done  wonders ;  because  we  estimate  the  merit 
of  our  existence,  not  by  its  duration,  but  by  the 
difficulty  it  has  cost  us.  When,  however,  we  have 
to  show  to  the  eyes  of  others,,  our  feeble  efforts, 
which  will  not  then  be  judged  by  the  anguish  un- 
der which  we  made  them,  and  our  rapid  yielding, 
which  will  not  then  be  excused  by  the  force  that 
determined  it — when,  in  fine,  we  are  sure  thati 
only  the  result  of  our  conduct  will  be  considered,, 
and  not  the  poignant  feelings  that  produced  it-^ 
then  this  result  will  appear  to  us,  as  it  will  be 
viewed  by  strangers.  The  point  from  which  we 
set  out,  and  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived,, 
remain  alone;  all  intermediate  palliations  have 
vanished.  We  are  frightened  at  the  fearful  steps 
we  have  taken,  and  the  more  so,  as  we  have  taken 
them  without  knowing  where  they  led  us. 

LIFE. 

We  like  to  feel  life ;  its  agitations;  its  perplexi- 
ties, while  they  lacerate  us,  attach  us.  In  aifiic- 
tion,  the  whole  of  life  is  before  us ;  the  past  with 
its  regrets,  the  present  with  its  tears,  and  the 
future  with  its  hopes.  It  is  in  afiliction,  that  the 
imagination  elevates  itself  to  the  great  thoughts  of 
eternity  and  supreme  justice,  and  that  it  takes  us 
out  o£  ourselves,  to  seek  a  remedy  for  our  pains. 

From  "  EliMketh.'* 

THE    EXILES   AND   TBSIE   HOME. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  which  rises  in  Cal- 
muck  Tartary,  and  foils  into  the  Oby,  is  situated 
Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  forests  ehiven  hundred  versts  in  length, 
extending  to  the  borders  of  the  frozen  ocean,  and 
interspersed  with  rocky  mountains  covered  with 
perpetual  smows.  Around  it  are  sterile  plains, 
whose  frozen  sands  have  seldom  received  an  im- 
pression from  the  human  foot,  and  numerous  fri- 
gid lakes,  or  rather  stagnant  marshes,  whose  icy 
streams  never  watered  a  meadow,  nor  opened  to 
the  sunbeam  the  beauties  of  a  flower.  On  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  pole,  these  stately  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  whose  sheltering  foliage  is  so 
grateM  to  the  weary  traveller,  totally  disappear. 
Brambles,  dwarf-birches,  and  shrubs,  alone  orna- 
ment this  desolate  spot;  and  farther  on,  even 
these  vanish,  leaving  nothing  but  swamps  covered 
with  a  useless  moss,  and  presenting,  as  it  were, 
the  last  efforts  of  expiring  nature.  But  still, 
amidst  the  horror  and  gloom  of  an  eternal  winter, 
nature  displays  some  of  her  grandest  spectacles  ;— 
the  aurora  borealis,  enclosing  the  horizon  like  a 
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resplendent  ftrch,  emits  columns  of  qniyermg  light, 
and  frequently  offers  to  Tiew  sights  which  are  un- 
known in  a  more  southern  hemisphere.  South 
of  Tobolsk  is  the  proTince  called  Ischim:  plains 
strewed  with  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  and 
divided  by  lakes  of  stagnant  and  unwholesome 
water,  separate  it  from  the  Kirguis,  an  idolatrous 
and  wandering  people.  It  is  bounded  on  the  left 
by  the  river  Irtish,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Tobol, 
the  naked  and  barren  shores  of  which  present  to 
the  eye  fragments  of  rocks  promiscuously  heaped 
togetiier,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  fir-tree 
rearing  its  head.  Beneath  them,  in  a  space  formed 
by  an  angle  of  the  river,  is  the  small  village  of 
Saimka,  about  six  hundred  versts  fh)m  Tobolsk : 
situated  in  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  circle,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  its  environs  are  as  gloomy 
as  the  sombre  light  which  illuminates  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  as  dreary  as  the  climate. 

The  province  of  Ischim  is  nevertheless  denomi- 
nated Uie  Italy  of  Siberia ;  since  it  enjoys  nearly 
four  months  of  summer,  though  the  winter  is  rigor^ 
ous  to  an  excess.  The  north  winds  which  blow 
during  that  period  are  so  incessant,  and  render 
the  cold  so  piercing,  that  even  in  September  the 
Tobol  is  paved  with  ice.  A  heavy  snow  falls  upon 
the  earth,  and  disappears  not  before  the  end  of 
May;  but  from  the  time  that  it  begins  to  dissolve, 
the  celerity  with  which  the  trees  shoot  forth  their 
leaves,  and  the  fields  display  their  verdure,  is 
almost  incredible ;  three  days  is  the  short  period 
that  nature  requires  to  bring  her  plants  to  ma- 
turity. The  blossoms  of  the  birth-tree  exhale  an 
odoriferous  scent,  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  field 
decorate  the  ground ;  flocks  of  various  kinds  of 
fowl  play  upon  the  surface  of  the  lakes ;  the  white 
crane  plunges  among  the  rushes  of  the  solitary 
marsh  to  build  her  nest,  which  she  plaits  with 
reeds;  whilst  the  flying  squirrels,  in  the  woods, 
cutting  the  air  with  their  bushy  tails,  hop  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  nibble  the  buds  of  the  pines,  and 
the  tender  leaves  of  the  birch.  Thus  the  natives 
of  these  dreary  regions  experience  a  season  of 
pleasure ;  but  the  unhappy  exiles  who  inhabit  it, 
alas !  experience  none. 

Of  these  miserable  beings  the  greatest  part  re- 
side in  the  villages  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
river,  between  Tobolsk  and  the  extremest  boundary 
of  Ischim ;  others  are  dispersed  in  cottages  about 
the  country.  The  government  provides  for  some : 
but  many  are  abandoned  to  the  scanty  subsistence 
they  can  procure  from  the  chase  during  the  winter 
season,  and  all  are  objects  of  general  commisera- 
tion. Indeed  the  name  they  give  to  the  exiles 
seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, as  well  as  by  a  strong  conviction  of  their 
innocence ;  they  call  them  **  Unfortunates." 

A  few  versts  ftrom  Saimka.  in  the  centre  of  a 
marshy  forest,  upon  the  border  of  a  deep  circular 
lake,  surrounded  with  black  poplars,  resided  one 
of  these  banished  families,  consisting  of  three 
persons — a  man  about  flve-and-forty,  his  wife,  and 
a  beautiful  daughter  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Secluded  in  the  desert,  this  little  family  were 
strangers  to  the  intercourse  of  society :  the  father 
went  alone  to  the  chase ;  but  neither  had  he,  his 


wife,  or  his  daughter,  ever  been  seen  at  Saimka^ 
and,  except  one  poor  Tartarian  peasant,  Who 
waited  on  them,  no  human  being  had  entered  their 
dwelling.  The  governor  of  Tobolsk  only  was  in- 
formed of  their  birth,  their  country,  and  the  cause 
of  their  banishment :  and  this  secret  he  had  not 
even  confided  to  the  lieutenant  of  his  jurisdiction, 
who  was  established  at  Saimka.  In  committing 
these  exiles  to  his  care,  the  governor  had  merely 
given  orders  that  they  should  be  provided  with  a 
comfortable  lodging,  a  garden,  food,  and  raiment; 
and  he  had  given  to  the  lieutenant  a  positive 
charge  to  restrict  them  from  all  communication 
with  any  one,  and  particularly  to  intercept  any 
letter  they  might  attempt  to  convey  to  the  court  . 
of  Russia. 

So  much  consideration,  so  much  mystery,  and 
such  strict  precaution  excited  a  suspicion  that, 
under  the  simple  name  of  Peter  Springer,  the 
father  of  this  Aunily  concealed  a  name  more  illus- 
trious, and  misfortunes  of  no  common  nature. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  great  crime ; 
or  possibly  he  was  a  victim  to  the  hatred  and  in- 
justice of  the  Russian  ministers. 

WINTER  IN   SIBERIA. 

Siberia,  in  winter,  is  subject  to  sudden  storms. 
Often,  during  this  season,  when  the  sky  appears 
serene,  dreadftil  hurricanes  arise  instantaneously, 
and  obscure  the  atmosphere.  They  are  impelled 
from  tiie  opposite  sides  of  the  horizon ;  and,  when 
they  meet,  the  strongest  trees  in  vain  oppose  their 
violence.  In  vain  the  pliant  birch  bends  to  the 
ground :  its  flexible  branches,  with  their  trembling 
leaves,  are  broken  and  dispersed.  The  enow  rolls 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  carrying  with  it 
enormous  masses  of  ice  which  break  against  the 
points  of  the  rocks ;  these  break  in  their  turn ; 
and  the  wind,  carrying  away  the  fragments,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  the  falling  huts,  in  which  the 
terrified  animals  have  in  vain  sought  shelter, 
whirls  them  aloft  in  the  air,  and,  dashing  them 
back  to  the  earth,  strews  the  ground  with  the 

ruins  of  every  production  of  nature. 

*  «  *  «  *  • 

THE   MOTHER  AND   DAUGHTER. 

The  cold  was  Intense,  the  firs  appeared  like  trees 
of  ice,  their  branches  being  hid  under  a  thick  co- 
vering of  hoar  fi>ost.  A  mist  obscured  the  horicon. 
Night's  near  approach  gave  to  each  object  a  still 
gloomier  shade,  and  the  ground,  smooth  as  glass, 
refused  to  support  the  steps  of  the  trembling  Phe- 
dora.  Elizabeth,  reared  in  this  climate,  and  ac- 
customed to  brave  the  extremest  severity  of  the 
weather,  assisted  her  mother,  and  led  her  on. 
Thus  a  tree,  transplanted  from  its  native  soil,  lan- 
guishes in  a  foreign  land,  while  the  young  suckling 
that  springs  from  its  root,  habituated  to  the  new 
climate,  acquires  strength,  flourishes,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  sustains  the  branches  of  the  trunk  that 
nourished  it ;  protecting,  by  its  friendly  shade,  the 
tree  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  existence.  Before 
Phedora  had  reached  the  plain,  her  strength  totally 
failed :  *'  Rest  here,  my  dear  mother,''  said  Eliza- 
beth, **  and  let  me  go  alone  to  the  edge  of  the 
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forest.  If  we  stay  longer,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  will  preyent  me  from  distinguishing  my  fa- 
ther in  the  plain."  Phedora  supported  herself 
against  a  tree,  while  her  daughter  hastened  for- 
ward, and  in  a  few  seconds  she  reached  the  plain. 
Some  of  the  monuments  with  which  it  is  inter- 
spersed are  yery  high.  Elizabeth  climbed  up  the 
most  eleyated  of  them :  her  heart  was  foil  of  grief, 
and  her  eyes  dim  with  tears.  She  gazed  around 
in  Tain  for  her  futher :  all  was  still  and  lonely ; 
the  obscurity  of  night  began  to  render  the  search 
useless.  Terror  almost  suspended  her  faculties, 
when  the  report  of  a  gun  revived  her  hopes.  She 
had  never  heard  this  sound  but  froip  the  hand  of 
her  father,  and,  to  her,  it  appeared  a  certain  indi- 
cation that  he  was  near.  She  rushed  towards  tiie 
spot  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and,  behind  a 
pile  of  rocks,  discovered  a  man  in  a  bending  pos- 
ture, apparentiy  seeking  for  something  upon  the 
ground.  " My  father,  my  father,  is  it  you?"  she 
exclaimed.  He  turned  hastily ;  it  was  not  Springer. 
His  countenance  was  youthful,  and  his  air  noble ; 
at  the  sight  of  Elizabeth  he  stood  amazed.  <'  Oh ! 
it  is  not  my  father,"  resumed  she  with  anguish, 
"but  perhaps  you  may  have  seen  him  on  the 
plain  ?  Oh !  can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  him  ?" 
— "  I  know  nothing  of  your  father,"  replied  the 
stranger ;  **  but  surely  you  ought  not  to  be  here 
alone  at  this  unseasonable  hour ;  you  are  exposed 
to  great  danger,  and  should  not  venture." — "  Oh !" 
interrupted  she,  **  I  fear  nothing  but  losing  my 
father."  As  she  spoke  she  raised  her  eyes  to  hea- 
ven :  their  expression  revealed,  at  once,  firmness 
in  affliction,  and  dignity  united  with  softness. 
They  expressed  the  feelings  of  her  soul,  and 
seemed  to  foretell  her  future  destiny.  The  stran- 
ger had  never  seen  a  person,  nor  had  his  imagina- 
tion ever  painted  a  vision,  like  Elizabeth:  he 
almost  believed  himself  in  a  dream.  When  the 
first  emotion  of  surprise  had  subsided,  he  inquired 
the  name  of  her  father ;  "  Peter  Springer,"  she 
replied.  —  "How!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  the 
daughter  of  the  exile  residing  in  a  cottage  by  the 
lake !  be  comforted,  I  have  seen  your  father.  It 
is  not  an  hour  since  he  left  me ;  he  intended  to 
make  a  circuit,  and  must  be  at  home  ere  this." 

CROSSING  THB  WOLOA. 

She  travelled  so  slowly  that  she  was  unable  to 
reach  Casan  till  the  beginning  of  October.  A  strong 
wind  from  the  north-west  had  prevailed  for  several 
days,  and  had  collected  so  great  a  quantity  of  ice 
upon  the  Wolga,  as  to  render  the  passage  of  that 
river  almost  impracticable.  It  could  only  be  cross- 
ed by  going  partly  in  a  boat  and  partly  on  foot, 
leaping  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another.  Even 
the  boatmen  who  were  accustomed  to  this  danger- 
ous navigation,  would  not  undertake  it  but  in  con- 
sideration of  a  high  reward;  and  no  passenger 
ever  ventured  to  expose  his  life  with  them  in  the 
attempt.  Elizabeth,  without  thinking  of  the  dan- 
ger, was  about  to  enter  one  of  their  boats ;  they 
roughly  pushed  her  away,  declaring  that  she  could 
not  be  permitted  to  cross  till  the  river  was  quite 
fVozen  over*  She  inquired  how  long  she  would 
probably  have  to  wait     "  A  fortnight,  at  least," 


they  replied.  This  determined  her  immediately  to 
proceed.  "  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
I  beseech  you,"  she  exclaimed,  "  aid  me  in  cross- 
ing the  river.  I  come  from  beyond  Tobolsk,  and 
am  going  to  Petersburgh,  to  petition  the  emperor 
in  behalf  of  my  father,  who  is  now  an  exile  in 
Siberia ;  and  I  have  so  little  money  that  if  I  am 
obliged  to  remain  a  fortnight  at  Casan,  I  shall 
have  nothing  left  for  the  rest  of  my  journey." 

This  affecting  appeal  softened  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  boatmen,  who,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  good  girl ;  I  will 
endeavour  to  ferry  you  over :  the  fear  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  your  parents,  guide  your  steps,  and 
Heaven  will  protect  you."  He  then  took  her  into 
his  boat,  which  he  rowed  half-way  over :  not  be- 
ing able  to  work  it  farther,  he  lifted  Elizabeth  on 
his  shoulder;  and  alternately  walking  and  leaping 
over  the  masses  of  ice,  he  reached,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  an  oar,  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wolga, 
where  he  set  her  down  in  safety.  Elizabeth  ex- 
pressed her  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  in 
the  most  animated  terms  that  her  grateful  heart 
could  dictate,  and,  taking  out  her  purse,  which 
contained  now  but  two  rubles  and  a  few  smaller 
coins,  offered  a  trifling  reward  for  his  services. 
"Poor  child,"  said  the  boatman,  looking  at  the 
contents  of  her  purse,  "  is  that  all  the  money  you 
have  to  defray  the  expenses  of  your  Journey  hence 
to  Petersburgh  ?  Believe  me,  that  Nicholas  Kiso- 
loff  will  not  deprive  you  of  a  single  obol!  No, 
rather  let  me  add  to  your  little  store ;  it  will  bring 
down  a  blessing  upon  me  and  my  children."  He 
then  threw  her  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  re- 
turned to  his  boat,  exclaiming,  "  May  God  watch 
over  and  protect  you,  my  child !" 

Elizabeth  took  up  the  money,  and  regarding  it 
with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  said,  "  I  will  pre- 
serve thee  for  my  father :  thou  wilt  prove  to  him 
that  his  prayers  have  been  heard,  and  that  a  pa- 
ternal protection  has,  everywhere,  been  extended 
to  me." 

THE   MITV  OrVEN  IN   CHARITY. 

She  had  occupied  nearly  three  months  in  her 
journey  from  Sarapol  to  Voldomir ;  but,  through 
the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Russian  peasants,  who 
never  take  any  payment  for  milk  and  bread,  her 
littie  treasure  had  not  been  yet  exhausted.  Now, 
however,  all  began  to  fail ;  her  feet  were  almost 
bare,  and  her  ragged  dress  ill  defended  her  from 
a  frigidity  of  atmosphere,  which  had  already  sunk 
the  thermometer  thirty  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  which  increased  daily.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  more  than  two  feet  deep. 
Sometimes  it  congealed  while  falling,  and  appear- 
ed like  a  shower  of  ice,  so  thick  that  the  earth 
and  sky  were  equally  concealed  from  view.  At 
other  times  torrents  of  rain  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  or  gusts  of  wind  so  violent 
arose,  that  Elizabeth,  to  defend  herself  from  its 
rude  assaults,  was  obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the 
snow,  covering  her  head  with  large  pieces  of  the 
bark  of  pine  trees,  which  she  dexterously  stripped 
off,  as  she  had  seen  done  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Siberia. 
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One  of  these  tempestuous  hurricanes  had  raised 
the  snow  in  thick  clouds,  and  had  created  an  ob- 
scurity BO  impenetrable,  that  Elizabeth,  no  longer 
able  to  discern  the  road,  and  stumbling  at  every 
step,  was  obliged  to  stop.  She  took  refuge  under 
a  lofty  rock,  to  which  she  clung  as  firmly  as  she 
could,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  withstand  the 
fury  of  a  storm  which  overthrew  all  around  her. 
Whilst  she  was  in  this  perilous  situation,  with  her 
head  bent  down,  a  confused  noise,  that  appeared 
to  issue  from  behind  the  spot  where  she  stood, 
raised  a  hope  that  a  better  shelter  might  be  pro- 
cured. WiUi  difficulty  she  tottered  round  the 
rock,  and  discovered  a  kibitki,  which  had  been 
overturned  and  broken,  and  a  hut  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. She  hastened  to  demand  entrance.  An 
old  woman  opened  the  door ;  and,  struck  with  the 
wretchedness  of  her  appearance,  <'  My  poor  child," 
said  she,  **  whence  dost  thou  come,  and  why  art 
thou  wandering  thus  alone  in  this  dreadful  wea- 
ther ?"  To  this  interrogation  Elizabeth  made  her 
usual  reply :  **I  come  from  beyond  Tobolsk,  and 
am  going  to  Petersburgh  to  solicit  my  father's 
pardon."  At  these  words,  a  man  who  was  sitting, 
dejectedly,  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  suddenly  raised 
his  head  from  between  his  hands,  and,  regarding 
Elizabeth  with  an  ur  of  astonishment,  exclaimed, 
'*  Is  it  possible  that  you  come  from  so  remote  a 
country,  alone,  in  this  state  of  distress,  and  during 
this  tempestuous  season,  to  solicit  pardon  for  your 
father  ?  Alas !  my  poor  child  would  perhaps  have 
done  as  much,  had  not  the  barbarians  torn  me 
from  her  arms,  leaving  her  in  ignorance  of  my 
fate.  She  knows  not  what  has  become  of  me. 
She  cannot  plead  for  mercy.  No,  never  shall  I 
again  behold  her —  this  afflicting  thought  will  kill 
me  —  separated  for  ever  from  my  child,  I  cannot 
live.  Now,  indeed,  that  I  know  my  doom,"  con- 
tinued the  unhappy  father,  "  I  might  inform  her 
of  it ;  I  have  written  a  letter  to  her,  but  the  car^ 
rier  belonging  to  this  kibitki,  who  is  returning  to 
Riga,  the  place  of  her  abode,  will  not  undertake 
the  charge  of  it  without  some  small  compensation, 
and  I  am  unable  to  offer  him  any.  Not  a  single 
copec  do  I  possess :  the  barbarians  have  stripped 
me  of  everything." 

Elizabeth  drew  from  her  pocket  the  last  ruble 
she  possessed,  and,  blushing  deeply  at  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  trifle,  asked,  in  timid  accents,  as 
she  presented  it  to  the  unfortunate  exile,  **  If  that 
would  be  enough?"  He  pressed  to  his  lips  the 
generous  hand  that  was  held  forth  to  succour 
him ;  and  then  ran  to  offer  the  money  to  the  car- 
rier. As  with  the  widow's  mite.  Heaven  bestowed 
its  blessing  on  the  offering.  The  carrier  was  satis- 
fied, and  took  charge  of  the  letter.  Thus  did  her 
noble  sacrifice  produce  a  fni^t  worthy  of  the  heart 
of  Elizabeth :  it  relieved  the  agonized  feelings  of 
a  parent,  and  carried  consolation  to  the  wounded 
bosom  of  a  child. 

When  the  storm  had  abated,  Elizabeth,  before 
she  pursued  her  journey,  embraced  the  old  wo- 
man, who  had  bestowed  upon  her  all  the  care  and 
tenderness  of  a  mother ;  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
that  she  might  not  be  heard  by  the  exile,  *'  I  have 
nothing  left  to  give :  the  blessing  of  my  parents 


is  the  only  recompense  I  have  to  offer  for  your 

kindness ;  it  is  the  only  treasure  I  possess." 

<*  How  I"  interrupted  the  old  woman  aloud,  "  My 
poor  child,  have  you  then  given  away  all  you  pos- 
sessed ?".  Elizabeth  blushed,  and  hung  down  her 
head.  The  exile  started  from  his  seat,  and  raising 
his  hands  to  Heaven,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  her.  **  Angel  that  thou  art,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  can  I  make  no  return  to  you,  who  have  thus  be- 
stowed your  all  upon  me  ?"  A  knife  lay  upon  the 
table :  Elizabeth  took  it  up,  cut  off  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  you  are  going  into  Siberia, 
and  will  see  the  governor  of  Tobolsk;  give  him 
this,  I  beseech  you,  and  tell  him,  that  Elizabeth 
sends  it  to  her  parents.  He  will  perhaps  consent 
to  forward  it  to  them  as  a  token  by  which  they 
may  know  that  their  daughter  is  still  in  exist- 


ence. 


f) 


**  Your  wish  shall  be  accomplished,"  answered 
the  exile,  **  and  if,  in  those  deserts  of  which  I  am 
to  be  an  inhabitant,  I  am  not  absolutely  a  slave,  I 
will  seek  out  the  dwelling  of  your  parents,  and 
will  tell  them  what  you  have  this  day  done  for 


me. 


It 


To  the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  the  gift  of  a  throne 
would  have  affohled  less  delight,  than  the  pros- 
pect of  thus  being  able  to  convey  consolation  to 
her  parents.  She  was  now  bereft  of  all,  except 
the  little  piece  of  money  given  to  her  by  the  boat- 
man of  the  Wolga.  Yet  she  might  deem  herself 
rich,  for  she  had  just  tasted  the  only  pleasure 
which  opulence  could  bestow ;  she  had  conferred 
happiness  on  a  fellow-creature,  had  revived  the 
desponding  heart  of  a  father,  and  had  converted 
tears  of  sadness,  shed  by  the  orphan,  into  those 
of  consolation.  Such  were  the  blessings  which 
even  a  single  ruble  had  effected. 

COUVREUR,   ADRIANNE  LE, 

A  French  actress,  bom  at  Fismes,  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  1690.  She  first  appeared  in  1717,  in 
the  character  of  Electra,  and  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  Her  best  personation  was  Pho- 
dra.  She  was  for  some  time  mistress  to  marshal 
Saxe,  whom,  when  reduced  to  distress,  she  assisted 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  raised  upon  her  jewels. 

COWLEY,  HANNAH, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Parkhouse,  was  bom  at 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1743,  and  died  there  in 
1809.  She  is  the  author  of  nine  comedies,  among 
which  are,  the  **  Runaway,"  the  **  Belle's  Strata- 
gem," and  **  More  Ways  Uian  One ;"  the  tragedies 
of  <'Albina,"  and  *'  The  Fate  of  Sparta ;"  two  farces ; 
and  the  poems  of  *'  The  Siege  of  Acre,"  *'  The  Maid 
of  Aragon,"  and  **  The  Scottish  Village."  Her  poems 
are  of  that  description  which  Horace  deprecates ; 
but  her  comedies  have  considerable  merit. 

CRAVEN,   ELIZABETH,   LADY, 

MAaGRAYiKB  of  Auspsch,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Berkeley,  was  bom  in  1750,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1767,  William,  last  earl  of  Craven,  by 
whom  she  had  seven  children.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ill-treatment,  they  were  separated 
in  1781.    After  this,  lady  Craven  lived  successively 
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At  the  courts  of  VenaiUes,  Madrid,  lasbon,  Vi- 
enna, Berlin,  Constantinople,  Warsaw,  St  Peters- 
bnrgb,  Bome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Anspach, 
where  she  became  acquainted  with  the  margraTe 
Christian  Frederick  Charles  Alexander,  a  nephew 
of  Frederick  the  Qreat  On  this  tour,  in  1787, 
she  was  perauaded  to  descend  into  the  girotto  of 
Antiparos,  which  no  woman  had  ever  before  risit- 
ed.  Lord  Craren  died  at  Lisbon  in  1791,  and  his 
widow  soon  after  married  the  margrave,  who  sur- 
rendered his  estates  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a 
pension,  and  went  to  reside  in  England  with  his 
wife.  He  died  there  in  1806.  The  account  of 
lady  Crayen's  trayels  through  the  Crimea  to  Con- 
stantinople was  first  published,  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters, in  1789.  Besides  these,  she  has  written 
poems,  plays,  romances,  and  her  own  memoirs, 
entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Margraye  of  Anspach, 
formerly  Lady  Craven,  &c."  London,  1825.  These 
are  interesting  on  account  of  her  intercourse  with 
Catharine  11.,  Joseph  11.,  and  other  princes. 

CBAWFOBD,   ANNE, 

A  CBLBBRATBD  English  actress,  both  in  comedy 
and  tragedy;  but  better  remembered  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Barry.  She  was  bom  at  Bath, 
in  1784,  and  died  in  1801. 

CRJiOUY,   VICTOIRE  B'HOULAY, 
MARQUISE  DE, 

A  DiSTiNGVisHBD  French  lady,  was  bom  in  1699, 
and  died  in  1804.  She  has  left  several  volumes 
of  souvenirs,  which  form  a  sort  of  panorama  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Allied  by  birth  to  the 
highest  nobility,  and  inspired-  by  nature  with  a 
taste  for  literary  society,  she  was  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  all  descrip- 
tions, that  flourished  during  that  lapse  of  time. 

As  a  girl,  being  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  when, 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  she  ad- 
vanced to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  the  gallant  monarch 
prevented  the  action  by  rendering  this  homage  to 
herself;  a  fact  only  worth  recording  because  the 
very  same  circumstance  occurred  on  a  presenta- 
tion to  Napoleon  eighty  years  afterwards. 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Cr^guy,  but  whose 
ancestor  had  been  an  upholsterer  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIL,  claimed  to  belong  to  the  great  de 
Cr^guy  race.  **  There  was  some  similarity  in  the 
pursuits  of  our  ancestors,"  said  Madame  de  Cr^- 
guy,  **  e*est  que  let  uns  gagnaient  de$  batailles,  tandis 
que  let  attiret  faitaient  det  tieget." 

Louis  XIV.  said  to  her  one  day  in  the  presence 
of  marshal  Saxe,  **  Look  at  the  happy  effects  of 
the  rictory  of  Montenay!  The  marshal's  legs 
were  horribly  puffed  up  with  gout ;  he  has  come 
back  active  and  well-proportioned !" 

'<A11  other  heroes  have  been  puffed  up  with 
glory,"  returned  Madame  de  Cr^guy.  **  Marshal 
Saxe  is  the  first  upon  whom  it  has  had  a  contrary 
effect." 

These  are  but  random  examples  of  the  ready 
wit  for  which  she  was  celebrated  among  her  con- 
temporaries. Held  at  the  baptismal  font  by  the 
distingmshed  princess  des  Ursins,  who  governed 
Spain  despotically  under  Philip  V.,  she  lived  to 


see  that  monarchy  submitted  to  the  disposal  of 
France,  and  its  crown  awarded  to  one  bom  the 
private  subject  of  an  obscure  province.  That  the 
marchioness  de  Cr^guy  maintained  through  all 
these  changes  her  cheerfttlness  of  mind,  shows 
that  her  literary  pursuits  had  a  happy  effect  on 
the  tranquillity  and  usefulness  of  her  long  life. 
An  ignorant  old  lady  is  a  pitiftil  object  —  she  has 
then  only  frivolous  pursuits,  which  appear  more 
foolish  with  eveiy  increasing  year. 

CRBTA,   LAURA, 

Was  bom  in  Italy,  in  1669.  She  received  a 
learned  education,  and  was  a  proficient  in  lan- 
guages and  philosophy.  She  married  Pietro  Le- 
reni,  but  he  died  in  less  than  two  years  after  their 
union.  She  had  been  much  attached  to  her  hus- 
band, and  reftising  several  advantageous  offers  of 
marriage,  devoted  herself  to  her  studies,  and  lived 
in  honoured  widowhood  to  the  close  of  her  life. 
She  corresponded  with  most  of  the  eminent  scho- 
lars and  philosophers  then  liring  in  Europe,  who 
were  happy  in  forming  an  acquaintance,  through 
the  medium  of  letters,  with  such  a  lady,  renowned 
as  the  most  learned  woman  of  the  age.  She  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
was,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "lamented 
throughout  Christendom." 

CROMWELL,   ELIZABETH, 

Wira  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Bourchier,  knight,  of  Felsted,  in  Essex. 
She  was  married  on  tho  22d  of  August,  1620.  In 
person  and  manners  she  was  very  plain,  and  not 
well  educated,  even  for  those  times.  She  seems 
to  have  been  an  upright,  religious  and  charitable 
woman,  who  however  did  not  possess  much  influ- 
ence over  her  husband.  After  £he  death  of 
Cromwell,  in  1658,  she  retired  for  a  short  time 
into  Wales,  and  then  went  to  the  house  of  her 
son-in-law  Claypole,  at  Norborough,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  she  lived  till  her  death,  October  8th, 
1672.  She  was  probably  upwards  of  seventy 
when  she  died. 

CRUZ,   JUANA  INEZ   DE  LA, 

Was  bom  in  November,  1661,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Her  father,  a  Spaniard, 
had  sought  wealth  by  an  establishment  in  Ame- 
rica, where  he  married  a  lady  of  the  country,  but 
of  Spanish  extraction.  Juana,  the  friiit  of  this 
union,  displayed  in  early  childhood  a  passion  for 
letters,  and  an  extraordinaiy  facility  in  the  com- 
position of  Spanish  verse.  At  eight  years  of  age, 
she  was  placed  by  her  parents  with  an  uncle,  who 
resided  in  Mexico,  and  who  caused  her  to  receive 
a  learned  education.  Her  talents  baring  attracted 
notice  and  distinction,  she  was  patronized  by  the 
lady  of  tiie  riceroy,  the  marquis  de  Mancera,  and, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  received  into  his 
family. 

A  Spanish  encomiast  of  Juana,  relates  a  curious 
anecdote  respecting  her,  communicated  to  him,  as 
he  affirms,  by  the  riceroy.  Her  patrons,  filled 
with  admiration  and  astonishment,  by  the  powers 
and  attainments  of  their  young  protegie^  deter- 
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mined  to  proTe  the  extent  and  soUditj  of  her  era- 
dition.  For  this  purpose  thej  invited  forty  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  country, 
who  assembled  to  examine  Juana  in  the  different 
branches  of  learning  and  science.  Questions,  ar- 
guments, and  problems,  were  accordingly  proposed 
to  her,  by  the  several  professors,  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  history,  theology,  poetry,  &c.,  to  all 
of  which  she  answered  with  equal  readiness  and 
skill,  acquitting  herself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  her  judges.  To  this  account  it  is  added,  that 
she  received  the  praises  extorted  on  this  occasion 
by  her  acquirements,  with  the  most  perfect  mo- 
desty ;  neither  did  she,  at  any  period  of  her  life, 
discover  the  smallest  tendency  to  presumption  or 
vanity,  though  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  tenth 
inu$e:  a  pious  humility  was  her  distinguishing 
characteristic.  She  lived  forty-four  years,  twen- 
ty-seven of  which  she  passed  in  the  convent  of  St 
Geronimo  (where  she  took  the  veil)  in  the  exercise 
of  the  most  exemplary  virtues. 

That  enthusiasm  by  which  genfus  is  character- 
ised, necessarily  led  to  devotion  in  circumstances 
like  those  in  which  Juana  was  placed.  In  the 
fervour  of  her  zeal,  she  wrote  in  her  blood  a  con- 
fession of  her  faith.  She  is  said  to  have  collected 
a  library  of  four  thousand  volumes,  in  the  study 
of  which  she  placed  her  delight:  nevertheless, 
towards  (he  close  of  her  life,  she  sacrificed  this 
darling  propensity  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
money  which  she  acquired  by  the  sale  of  her  books, 
to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  However  heroic  may 
be  the  motive  of  this  self-denial,  the  rectitude  of 
the  principle  is  doubtful :  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  with  its  consequent  influence  upon  society, 
is  a  more  real  benefit  to  mankind  than  the  partial 
relief  of  pecuniary  exigences. 

Juana  was  not  less  lamented  at  her  death,  than 
celebrated  and  respected  during  her  life:  her 
writings  were  collected  in  three  quarto  volumes, 
to  which  are  prefixed  numerous  panegyrics  upon 
the  author,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  by  the  most 
illustrious  persons  of  old  and  new  Spain.  It  is 
observed  by  the  Spanish  critic,  father  Feyjoo,  that 
the  compositions  of  Juana  excel  in  ease  and  ele- 
gance, rather  than  in  energy  and  strength.  This 
is  perhaps  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  age 
in  which  she  lived,  and  to  the  subjects  of  her  pro- 
ductions, which  were  principally  compliments  ad- 
dressed to  her  friends,  or  sacred  dramas,  to  which 
an  absurd  and  senseless  superstition  afforded  the 
materials.  The  following  is  an  imitation  in  Eng- 
lish of  one  of  her  poems,  in  which  she  complains 
of  what  is  keenly  felt  by  every  woman  of  under- 
standing, the  ii\justice  suffered  by  her  sex. 

Weak  men,  who  without  reason  aim 
To  load  poor  woman  with  abate, 
Not  Bcei ni;  that  jrourBeives  produce 

llie  very  evilg  that  you  blame  I 

You  'yainst  her  firm  resistance  strive. 
And  having  struck  her  Judgment  mute. 
Boon  to  her  levity  impute 

What  fh>m  your  labour  you  derive. 

Of  woman**  weakness  much  afraid. 
Of  your  own  prowess  still  you  boast  ; 
Like  the  vain  child  who  makes  a  ghost, 

Then  fears  what  he  himself  has  made. 


Her  whom  your  arras  have  once  embrae'd. 
You  think  presumptuously  to  And, 
When  she  is  woo*d,  as  Thais  kind, 

Wfaea  wedded,  as  Lucretia  chaste. 

Ifow  rare  a  fool  must  he  appear. 
Whose  folly  mounts  to  such  a  pass. 
That  first  he  breathes  upon  the  glass. 

Then  grieves  because  it  is  not  clear. 

Still  with  unjust,  ungrateful  pride. 
You  must  both  ikvour  and  disdain ; 
The  firm,  as  crael  you  arraign, 

The  tender,  you  as  weak  deride. 

Your  foolish  humour  none  can  please. 
Since  Judging  all  with  equal  phlegm  ; 
One  for  her  rigoar  you  condemn. 

And  one  you  censure  for  her  eaae. 

But  while  yon  show  your  pride  and  power, 
With  tyrant  passions  vainly  hot, 
She 's  only  blest  who  heeds  you  not. 

And  leaves  you  aU  in  happy  liour. 

CULMAN,   ELIZABETH, 

Is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Lucretia  Davidson ; 
she  died  when  only  seventeen  years  old.  Miss 
Culman  was  bom  in  the  year  1816  at  St  Peters- 
burg. She  was  already  a  prodigy  of  learning  at 
an  age  when  other  children  only  commence  their 
education.  In  her  fourteenth  year  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  and  modem  Greek,  the 
Latin,  German,  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  languages  and  literature,  and  had 
then  already  translated  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  into 
her  vernacular.  But  just  when  her  mind  gave 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  her  country,  death  removed  her  to  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  She  died,  in  1833,  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg ;  and  a  year  after  her  death,  her  writings, 
making  three  volumes,  were  published  in  that  city. 

CUNITIA,  or  CUNITZ,  MARIA, 

A  LADT  of  great  genius  and  learning,  was  bom 
in  Silesia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  She  became,  when  very  young,  cele- 
brated for  her  extensive  knowledge  in  many 
branches  of  learning,  particularly  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  upon  which  she  wrote  several  in- 
genious treatises;  one  of  which,  under  the  title 
of  *'  Urania  Propitia,"  printed  in  1650,  in  Latin 
and  German,  she  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III.,  em- 
peror of  Germany.  In  this  work  are  contained 
astronomical  tables,  of  great  care  and  accuracy, 
founded  upon  Kepler's  hypotheses.  She  acquired 
languages  with  amazing  facility ;  and  understood 
Polish,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  With  equal  care  she  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences,  history,  physic,  poetry, 
painting,  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental; 
and  yet  they  were  no  more  than  her  amusements. 
Her  favourite  studies  were  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy ;  and  she  was  ranked  among  the  ablest  as- 
tronomers of  the  age.  The  exact  time  of  her  birth 
is  not  known.  She  married  Elias  de  Lewin,  M.  D., 
and  died  at  Pistcheu,  in  1664.  The  name  of  this 
learned  lady  is  now  little  known,  but  several  fa- 
mous men  have  borrowed  from  her  works  to  en- 
rich their  own,  without  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  real  author. 
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DACIER,  ANNE, 

Was  daughter  of  Tanneguy  le  Ferre  and  Marie 
Oliver  his  wife.  Anne  was  bom  at  Saumnr,  in 
1661.  Her  father,  it  is  related,  had  an  acquaint- 
ance who  practised  judicial  astrology,  and  who, 
on  the  birth  of  the  infant,  desired  he  might  be 
allowed  to  cast  her  nativity.  After  finishing  his 
-  figures,  he  told  M.  le  Fevre  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  respecting  the  exact  instant  of  the 
birth  of  the  child,  since  her  horoscope  promised  a 
future  and  fame  quite  foreign  to  a  female.  This 
story  must  be  left  to  the  faith  of  the  reader ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  its  truth,  it  is  certain  that  an 
incident  occurred,  when  Mademoiselle  Le  Fevre 
was  about  ten  years  of  age,  which  determined  her 
father,  who  was  professor  of  the  Belles-Lettres  at 
Saumur,  to  give  her  the  advantage  of  a  learned 
education. 

M.  Le  Fevre  had  a  son  whom  he  instructed  in 
the  classics ;  and  to  whom  he  usually  gave  lessons 
in  the  room  in  which  his  daughter  worked  in 
tapestry.  The  youth,  whether  from  incapacity  or 
inattention,  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  when  ques- 
tioned by  his  father ;  on  these  occasions  his  sister, 
who  appeared  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  her 
needle  and  her  silks,  never  failed  to  suggest  to 
him  the  proper  reply,  however  intricate  or  embar- 
rassing the  subject.  M.  Le  Fevre  was,  by  this 
discovery,  induced  to  cultivate  the  talents  of  his 
daughter.  Mademoiselle  Le  Fevre  afterwards 
confessed  that  she  felt,  at  the  time,  a  secret  vexa- 
tion for  having  thus  betrayed  her  capacity,  and 
exchanged  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  her 
sex,  under  the  eye  of  an  indulgent  mother,  for  the 
discipline  of  her  father,  and  the  vigilance  and  ap- 
plication necessary  to  study. 

After  having  learned  the  elements  of  the  Latin 
language,  she  applied  herself  to  the  Greek,  in  which 
she  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
a  master.  As  her  mind  strengthened  and  acquired 
a  wider  range,  she  emancipated  herself  from  the 
trammels  of  authority,  and  laid  down  plans  of 
study  which  she  pursued  with  perseverance.  She 
now  read  and  thought  for  herself;  and  frequently, 
though  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  deference, 
presumed  to  differ,  on  subjects  of  literature  and 
criticism,  from  her  respectable  father.  Of  this  the 
translation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  by  the  celebrated 
Vaugelaus  afforded  an  example.  M.  Le  Fevre 
accorded,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  times,  in  considering  this  perform- 
ance as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence :  his  daughter, 
on  the  contrary,  whether  more  acute  or  less  easily 
satisfied,  censured  the  translation  as  defective  in 
purity  of  style,  and  in  the  idiom  of  the  French 
language. 

Her  father  died  in  1678,  and  the  following  year 
Mademoiselle  Le  Fevre  went  to  Paris,  and  took 
up  her  residence  in  that  city.  She  was  then  en- 
gaged on  an  edition  of  "  Callimachus,"  which  she 
published  in  1674.  Some  sheets  of  that  work 
having' been  shown  to  M.  Huet,  preceptor  to  the 
dauphin,  and  other  learned  men,  a  proposal  was 


made  to  her  to  prepare  some  Latin  authors  for  the 
dauphin's  use ;  which  proposal  she  accepted,  and 
published  an  edition  of  Florus  in  1674. 

Her  reputation  being  now  spread  all  over  Eu- 
rope, Christina  of  Sweden  ordered  a  present  to  be 
sent  to  her,  in  her  name ;  upon  which  Mademoi- 
selle Le  Fevre  sent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter,  with 
her  edition  of  Florus.  Her  majesty  not  long  after 
wrote  to  her,  to  persuade  her  to  abandon  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  made  her  considerable  offers  to 
settle  at  court.  But  this  she  declined,  and  con- 
tinued to  publish  works  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin. 
**  Sextns  Aurelius  Victor"  came  out  under  her  care, 
at  Paris,  in  1681 ;  and  in  the  same  year  she  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  the  poems  of  Ana- 
creon  and  Sappho,  with  notes,  which  were  so 
much  admired  as  to  make  Boileau  declare  that  it 
ought  to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  to  trans- 
late those  poems  in  verse.  She  also  published, 
for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  **£utropius,"  in  1688 ; 
and  '*Dictys  Cretensis"  and  **  Dares  Phrygius"  in 
1684.  She  wrote  French  translations  of  the  '*Am- 
phitryo,"  "Epidicus,"  and  **Prudens,"  comedies 
of  Plautus,  in  1688;  and  of  the  <<Plutus"  and 
"Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  with  notes.  She  was 
so  charmed  with  tliis  last  comedy,  that  she  had 
read  it  two  hundred  times. 

She  married  M.  Dacier,  with  whom  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  father*8  house,  in  1688, 
and  soon  after  declared  to  the  duke  of  Montausier 
and  the  bishop  of  Meaux  a  design  of  reconciling 
herself  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  as  M.  Da- 
cier was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
change,  she  retired  with  him  to  Castres  in  1684, 
to  examine  the  controversy  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Papists.  They  determined  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  and,  after  their  conversion,  the  duke  de 
Montausier  and  the  bishop  of  Meaux  recommended 
them  at  court,  and  the  king  settled  a  pension  of 
1500  livres  on  M.  Dacier,  and  of  600  upon  his 
wife.  They  then  returned  to  Paris  and  resumed 
their  studies. 

In  1688,  she  published  a  French  translation  of 
**  Terence's  Comedies,"  with  notes,  in  three  vol- 
umes. She  rose  at  five  in  the  morning,  during  a 
very  cold  winter,  and  finished  four  of  them,  but 
reading  them  over  a  few  months  afterwards,  she 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  them  that  she  burnt  them, 
and  began  the  translation  again.  She  brought  the 
work  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  even  equalled 
the  grace  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  original. 
She  assisted  in  the  translation  of  "  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus," published  by  her  husband  in  1691,  and  in 
the  specimen  of  the  translation  of  "Plutarch's 
Lives,"  which  he  published  three  years  after- 
wards. 

In  1711,  she  published  a  French  translation, 
with  notes,  of  "  Homer's  Iliad,"  which  was  thought 
faithful  and  elegant.  In  1714,  she  published  the 
"  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Taste."  This  was 
written  against  M.  de  la  Motte,  who,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  "  Iliad,"  had  expressed  but  little  admi- 
ration for  that  poem.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  literary  war,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number 
of  books  were  produced.  In  1716,  she  published 
a  defence  of  Homer  against  the  apology  of  father 
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Hwdoqln,  in  which  she  attempts  t«  shov  tliat 
rather  Hordouia,  in  endeaTouriog  to  apologiie  for 
Homer,  has  done  him  a  gnater  iiyostice  than 
declared  enemiea.  Her  laet  work,  the  "  Odjaaej 
of  Homer,"  with  notes,  translated  f^m  the  Greek, 
WM  pobUebed  the  same  jear. 

She  died,  after  a  painnil  BiclcneM,  Augast  ITth, 
1720,  at  dity-nine  jean  of  age.  She  had  twc 
daught«ri  and  a  eon,  whom  she  educated  with  the 
greateet  care ;  bat  the  ion  died  young,  one  dangh- 
ter  became  a  irnii,  and  the  other,  who  ii  sajd  ts 
hare  united  alt  the  virtnea  and  accomplishments 


E,  died  ai 


eightee 


M.  Dacier  was  inconaolable  for  his  Iom  ;  nor  did 
he  long  smriTe  his  wife.  Never  had  there  been  a 
coaple  more  united,  better  gnited  to  each  other, 
and  between  whom  a  more  entire  affection  had 
eabaiated.  Thej  had  been  edaeated  together,  and 
for  more  than  fort;  jears  the;  lived  in  the  enjoj- 
ment  of  that  harmony  of  taetea  and  parsuits 
which  enhanced  their  mutual  esteem  and  love. 
Marriage,  when  thus  made  hoi;  b;  the  union  of 
souls,  aa  well  as  hearts  and  hands,  while  life  ie 
devoted  to  noble  pnrauils,  di8pla;8  human  nature 
in  the  happiest  light. 

Madame  Dacier  was  remarkable  for  firmneee, 
generosit;.  good-natnre,  and  piety.  Her  modest; 
was  BO  great,  that  it  was  with  difficult;  she  could 
be  induced  to  speak  on  literary  subjeots.  A 
learned  German  once  viuted  her  and  requested 
her  to  write  her  name  and  a  sentence  in  his  book 
of  collections.  She,  seeing  in  it  the  names  of  the 
greatest  echolare  in  Europe,  told  him  that  she 
could  not  presume  to  put  her  name  among  so  man; 
illustrious  persons.  But  as  Be  ineieted,  she  wrote 
her  name  with  a  sentence  from  Sophoeles  sigoif;- 
ing  that  "Silence  is  the  ornament  of  women." 
She  was  often  solicited  to  publish  a  translation  of 
some  books  of  Scripture,  with  remarks  upon 
them;  but  she  a1wa;s  answered  that  "A  woman 
ought  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
regulate  her  conduct  by  them,  and  to  keep  silence, 
agreesbl;  to  the  command  of  SL  Paul." 

We  moat  not  forget  to  mention,  that  &«  aca- 
demy of  Ricovrati  at  Padua  chose  her  one  of  their 
bod;  in  1684,  and  learned  men  of  all  coantries 
vied  with  each  other  in  proving  their  sense  of  her 

DAMER,  ANNE  SEYMOtTR, 
Ohlt  child  of  Field-marehal  Conwa;,  vrss  bom 
in  1748.  Almost  in  ohildhood,  she  imbibed  a  love 
of  literature,  and  became  highly  accomplished. 
An  accidental  conversation  with  Hume,  respecting 
some  plaster  casts,  turned  her  attention  to  sculp- 
ture, and  she  took  lessons  from  Ceracchi  and  Ba- 
con, and  studied  in  Italy.  She  was  also  fond  of 
dramatic  amusements,  ana  was  an  excellent  ama- 
teur actress.  She  died  May  28th,  1808.  The 
prodnctions  of  her  chisel  are  numerous  and  do  her 
hononr.  Among  them  is  a  bust  of  Nelson  in 
Quiidhall,  and  two  colossal  heads  on  Henle; 
bridge,  and  a  statue  in  marble,  of  George  IIX.,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Register  office. 

It  is  not  BO  much  the  eioellence  of  her  works 
of  art  that  entities  this  lady  to  admiratioti,  aa  that 
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a  person  of  her  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty,  ahonld 

give  up  society,  in  a  great  measure,  to  devote  her- 
self to  BO  arduous  an  occupation  as  that  of  scalp- 
ture.  She  was  a  wann-hearted  politician,  and 
exerted  all  her  inflaenoe,  which  waa  not  trifling, 
in  favour  of  Pox. 

DANCT,  ELIZABETH, 

Srcond  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  bom 
in  London,  1609,  and  educated  very  carefully  nn- 
der  her  father's  core.  She  corresponded  with 
Erasmus,  who  praises  the  purity  of  her  Latin 
style.  She  married,  when  very  young,  Mr.  Dane;, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Danoy.  Her  produotiona 
and  the  tine  of  her  death  a 


DANGEVILLE,  MABY  ANNE  BOTOL, 
A  CELiBKATBn  French  aotress,  considered  as 
superior  to  an;  of  her  profession  in  the  class  of 
characters  she  personated ;  she  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  waiting-maids  of  French  comedy. 
She  died,  March,  1796 ;  but,  more  fortunate  than 
people  of  higher  station  and  greater  talenta,  her 
enlogium  was  prononnoed  two  years  before  her 
decease.  In  September  1794,  M.  Mal£,  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Arts,  at  Paris,  delivered  a  panegyric 
on  this  distingiushed  actress. 


DARLING,  GRACE, 

Whose  name,  by  an  act  of  heroic  daring,  haa 

resounded  through  the  civiliied  world,  was  bom 

November  24tb,  1816,  at  Bamborough,  on  the  coast 

of  Northumberland,  England.     She  was  the  ss- 

inlh  child  of  William  Darling,  a  steady,  judicious, 

and  sensible  man,  who  held  the  responsible  office 

of  keeper  of  the  Longstone  Lighthouse,  situated 

one  of  the  most  distant  and  exposed  of  the 

Fame  Islands,  a  rock;  group  extending  some  seven 

ei^t  miles  beyond  this  dangerous  coast.     In 

this  isolated   position,   where   weeks  sometime* 

elapsed  without  communication  with  the   tn^n- 

the  greater  part  of  Grace's  existence  wa* 

passed,  with  no  other  companionship  than  that  of 

her  parents  and  brother,  who  resided  at  Uie  U^t- 

I.      She  benefited  by  the  advantages  of  a 

T«eipectable  education,  suited  to  one  in  her  ipher* 
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of  life,  and  her  time  wm  principally  oocupied  in 
assisting  lier  mother  in  hoaBehold  affairs. 

Chrace  had  reached  her  twenty-second  year, 
when  the  incident  occurred  which  has  given  her 
so  wide-spread  and  just  a  fame.  The  Forfarshire 
steameri  proceeding  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  with 
sixty-three  persons  on  board,  was  wrecked  upon 
one  of  the  fearful  crags  of  the  Fame  group,  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  of  September,  1888.  The 
yessel,  which  subsequent  enquiry  proyed  to  haye 
been  utterly  unseaworthy,  was  broken  in  two 
pieces,  the  after  part,  with  many  souls  upon  it, 
being  swept  away  instantly,  while  the  fore  part 
remained  upon  the  rock.  The  captain  and  his 
wife  were  among  the  number  of  those  who  per- 
ished. Nine  penons  suniyed  the  horrors  of  that 
night  upon  the  remaining  fragment  of  the  wreck, 
exposed,  amid  rain  and  profound  darkness,  to  the 
fury  of  the  waves,  and  expecting  momentarily  to 
be  engulfed  by  the  boiling  surge. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  these 
poor  people  were  discoyered  from  Longstone  by 
the  Dariings,  at  nearly  a  mile's  distance,  by  means 
of  a  glass,  clinging  to  the  rocks  and  remnants  of 
the  vessel.  Grace,  the  moment  she  caught  sight 
of  them,  perceiving  their  imminent  danger — for 
the  returning  tide  must  wash  them  off — immedi- 
ately determined  to  save  them ;  and  no  remon- 
strances of  her  father,  who,  in  the  furious  state 
of  the  sea,  considered  it  a  desperate  and  hopeless 
adventure,  had  any  power  in  dissuading  her. 
There  was  no  one  at  the  time  at  the  Lighthouse 
but  her  parents  and  herself,  her  brother  being 
absent  on  the  mainland ;  and  she  declared  if  her 
father  did  not  accompany  her,  she  would  go  alone ; 
that,  live  or  die,  she  would  attempt  to  save  the 
wretched  sufferers. 

Her  father  consented  to  the  trial.  The  boat 
was  launched  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother, 
and  the  father  and  daughter,  each  taking  an  oar, 
proceeded  upon  their  errand  of  mercy.  They  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  in  no  instance  has  lowly  virtue  and 
unobtrusive  heroism  met  with  more  prompt  ac- 
knowledgment or  just  reward.  The  highest  enthu- 
siasm prevailed  throughout  Qreat  Britain  as  the 
adventure  became  known,  and  distant  nations  re- 
sponded with  hearty  sympathy.  To  reward  the 
bravery  and  humanity  of  Grace  Darling,  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  in  England,  which  amounted 
to  £700,  and  she  received  besides  numberless  pre- 
sents from  individuals,  some  of  them  of  distin- 
guished rank.  Her  portrait  was  taken  and  multi- 
plied over  the  kingdom ;  the  Humane  Society  sent 
her  a  flattering  vote  of  thanks  and  a  piece  of 
plate ;  dramatic  pieces  were  performed  represent- 
ing her  exploit;  her  sea-girt  home  was  invaded 
by  steamboat  loads  of  wonder-seeking  admirers, 
and  offers  of  marriage,  not  a  few,  flowed  in  upon 
her. 

Amid  all  this  tumult  of  applause,  so  calculated 
to  unsettle  the  mind,  Grace  Darling  never  for  a 
moment  swerved  firom  the  modest  dignity  which 
belonged  to  her  character.  She  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  improvement  in  her  circum- 
stances, to  reside  at  tiie  Lighthouse  with  her  pa- 
rents, content  to  dwell  in  the  secluded  and  humble 


sphere  in  which  her  lot  had  been  cast ;  proving  by 
her  conduct  that  the  liberality  of  the  public  had 
not  been  unworthily  bestowed. 

Grace  Darling,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the 
noble  and  good,  was  not  destined  to  long  life. 
She  surrived  only  a  few  years  to  eigoy  her  well- 
earned  fame.  In  1841,  symptoms  of  declining 
health  exhibited  themselves,  and,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1842,  she  died  of  consumption. 

Grace  Darling  is  described  as  a  woman  of  the 
middle  size,  comely,  though  not  handsome,  but 
with  an  expression  of  mildness  and  benevolence 
most  winning.  Her  disposition  was  always  retir- 
ing and  reserved,  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  her  soli- 
tary mode  of  life;  a  life  which  unquestionably 
fostered  and  concentrated  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of 
her  character,  and  made  her  the  heroine  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  that  ever  adorned 
the  history  of  woman. 

DARRAH,   LYDIA, 

A  MiMBin  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
wife  of  William  Darrah,  of  Philadelphia,  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  American  army  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  house  of  William 
Darrah  was  chosen  by  General  Howe,  while  the 
British  army  had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  as  a 
,  place  for  private  conferenoe  with  the  other  officers. 
On  the  night  of  the  second  of  December,  1777, 
I  Lydia  Darrah  overheard  an  order  read,  for  the 
I  troops  to  march  out  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
fourth,  to  a  secret  attack  on  the  American  camp 
at  White  Marsh.  Not  wishing  to  endanger  her 
husband's  life  by  making  him  a  sharer  of  the 
secret,  she  resolved  to  give  the  important  informa- 
tion to  General  Washington  herself.  Obtaining 
permission  from  General  Howe  to  leave  the  city 
on  some  domestic  errand,  she  went  directly  to- 
wards the  American  camp.  Meeting  an  American 
officer  on  her  way,  she  disclosed  the  secret  to  him, 
making  him  pronuse  not  to  betray  her,  and  re- 
turned without  any  suspicions  having  been  excited 
concerning  her  errand.  In  consequence  of  her 
information,  when  the  British  army  marched  out 
to  the  attack,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth,  they 
found  the  enemy  so  well  prepared,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return  without  firing  a  g;an,  Lydia 
Darrah's  interposition  was  never  discovered  by 
the  British. 

DASCHKOFF,  CATHARINE  ROMANOWNA, 

Pbinosss  of,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Worenzoff,  and  was  the  early  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  empress  Catharine  11.  of  Russia. 
She  was  bom  in  1744,  and  became  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  endeavoured  to  effect  the 
accession  of  Catharine  to  the  throne,  but,  at  the 
saqie  time,  was  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  limi- 
tation of  the  imperial  power.  In  a  military  dress, 
and  on  horseback,  she  led  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
presence  of  Catharine,  who  placed  herself  at  their 
head,  and  precipitated  her  husband,  Peter  III., 
from  the  throne.  The  request  of  the  princess 
Daschkoff  to  receive  the  command  of  the  imperial 
guards,  was  refused.  She  did  not  long  remain 
about  the  person  of  Catharine.    Study  became 
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her  fkronrite  employment ;  and,  after  her  retam 
from  abroad,  in  1782,  she  was  made  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  president  of  the 
newly-established  Rnssian  Academy.  She  wrote 
much  in  the  Russian  language,  and  promoted  the 
publication  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Aca- 
demy.    She  died  at  Moscow,  in  1810. 

Her  courage  and  decision  were  extraordinary. 
Although  her  exertions  in  Catharine's  favour  had 
been  repaid  by  ingratitude,  neglect  and  coldness, 
yet  the  empress  did  not  hesitate,  when  a  conspi- 
racy was  formed  to  dethrone  her,  of  which  she 
thought  the  princess  must  be  cognizant,  to  write 
her  a-  long  and  flattering  letter,  in  which  she  con- 
jured her,  in  the  name  of  their  friendship,  to  re- 
veal the  projects  against  her,  promising  the  prin- 
cess fiill  pardon  for  all  concerned.  The  indignant 
princess  replied  to  the  four  pages  she  had  received 
in  four  lines.  *< Madam,  I  have  heard  nothing: 
but,  if  I  had,  I  should  beware  of  what  I  spoke. 
What  do  you  require  of  me  ?  That  I  should  ex- 
pire on  the  scaffold  ?    I  am  ready  to  ascend  it." 

DAVIDSON,   LUCRETIA  MARIA, 

SicoyD  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  and  Margaret 
Davidson,  was  bom  at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Sept.  27  th,  1808.  Her  parents  were  then 
in  indigent  circumstances,  and,  to  add  to  their 
troubles,  her  mother  was  often  sickly.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  little  Lucretia  would  not 
be  likely  to  owe  her  precocity  to  a  forced  educa- 
tion. The  manifestations  of  intellectual  activity 
were  apparent  in  the  infant,  we  may  say ;  for  at 
four  years  old  she  would  retire  by  herself  to  pore 
over  her  books,  and  draw  pictures  of  animals,  and 
soon  illustrated  these  rude  drawings  by  poetry. 
Her  first  specimens  of  writing  were  imitations  of 
printed  letters ;  but  she  was  very  much  distressed 
when  these  were  discovered,  and  immediately  de- 
stroyed them. 

The  first  poem  of  hers  which  has  been  preserved, 
was  written  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  It  was 
an  elegy  on  a  Robin,  killed  in  the  attempt  to  rear 
it.  This  piece  was  not  inserted  in  her  works. 
The  earliest  of  her  poems  which  has  been  printed, 
was  written  at  eleven  years  old.  Her  parents 
were  much  gratified  by  her  talents,  and  gave  her 
all  the  indulgence  in  their  power,  which  was  only 
time  for  reading  such  books  as  she  could  obtain 
by  borrowing ;  as  they  could  afford  no  money  to 
buy  books,  or  to  pay  for  her  instruction.  Before 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  had  read  most  of 
the  standard  English  poets — much  of  history,  both 
sacred  and  profane — Shakspeare's,  Kotzebue's  and 
Goldsmith's  dramatic  works,  and  many  of  the  popu- 
lar novels  and  romances  of  the  day.  Of  the  latter, 
however,  she  was  not  an  indiscriminate  reader — 
many  of  those  weak  and  worthless  productions, 
which  are  the  ^lite  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
this  child,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  would  throw 
aside  in  disgust.  Would  that  all  young  ladies  pos- 
sessed her  delicate  taste  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment! 

When  Lucretia  was  about  twelve  years  old,  a 
gentleman,  who  had  heard  of  her  genius  and  seen 
some  of  her  verses,  sent  her  a  complimentary  note. 


enclosing  twenty  dollars.  Her  first  exclamation 
was,  " Oh,  now  I  shall  buy  me  some  books!"  But 
her  dear  mother  was  lying  ill — ^the  little  girl  looked 
towards  the  sick-bed — tears  gushed  to  her  eyes, 
and  putting  the  bill  into  her  father's  hand,  she 
said — "Take  it,  father;  it  will  buy  many  comforts 
for  mother ;  I  can  do  without  books." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  her  parents  should  feel  the 
deepest  affection  for  such  a  good  and  gifted  child. 
Yet  there  will  always  be  found  ofiBcious,  meddling 
persons,  narrow-minded,  if  not  envious,  who  are 
prone  to  prophesy  evil  on  any  pursuits  in  which 
they  or  theirs  cannot  compete.  These  meddlers 
advised  that  she  should  be  deprived  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  rigorously  confined  to  domestic 
pursuits.  Her  parents  were  too  kind  and  wise  to 
follow  this  counsel ;  but  Lucretia,  by  some  means, 
learned  that  such  had  been  given.  Without  a 
murmur,  she  resolved  to  submit  to  this  trial ;  and 
she  faithfully  adhered  to  the  resolution.  She  told 
no  one  of  her  intention  or  feelings,  but  gave  up 
her  writing  and  reading,  and  for  several  months 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  household  business. 
Her  mother  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  did  not  notice 
the  change  in  Lucretia's  pursuits,  till  she  saw  the 
poor  girl  was  growing  emaciated,  and  a  deep  de- 
jection was  settled  on  her  countenance.  She  said 
to  her,  one  day,  "  Lucretia,  it  is  a  long  time  since 
you  have  written  any  thing."  The  sweet  child 
burst  into  tears,  and  replied,  **  O,  mother,  I  have 
given  that  up  long  ago."  Her  mother  then  drew 
from  her  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  her  to 
relinquish  writing — namely,  the  opinions  she  bad 
heard  expressed  that  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  in- 
dulge in  mental  pursuits,  and  the  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  lighten  the  cares 
of  her  parents.  Mrs.  Davidson  was  a  good,  sen- 
sible woman;  with  equal  discretion  and  tender- 
ness, she  counselled  her  daughter  to  take  a  middle 
course,  resume  her  studies,  *but  divide  her  time 
between  these  darling  pursuits  and  the  duties  of 
the  household.  Lucretia  f^om  thenceforth  occa- 
sionally resumed  her  pen,  and  soon  regained  her 
quiet  serenity  and  usual  health. 

Her  love  of  knowledge  grew  with  her  growth, 
and  strengthened  by  every  accession  of  thought. 
"Oh!"  said  she  one  day  to  her  mother — "Oh! 
that  I  only  possessed  half  the  means  of  improve- 
ment which  I  see  others  slighting !  I  should  be 
the  happiest  of  the  happy !"  At  another  time  she 
exclaimed — "  How  much  there  is  yet  to  learn!  — 
If  I  could  only  grasp  it  at  once !" 

This  passionate  desire  for  instruction  was  at 
length  gratified.  When  she  was  about  sixteen,  a 
gentleman,  a  stranger  at  Plattsburg,  saw,  by  ac- 
cident, some  of  her  poems,  and  learned  her  his- 
tory. With  the  prompt  and  warm  generosity  of  a 
noble  mind,  he  immediately  proposed  to  place  her 
at  school,  and  give  her  every  advantage  for  which 
she  had  so  ardently  longed.  Her  joy  on  learning 
this  good  fortune  was  almost  overwhelming.  She 
was,  as  soon  as  possible,  placed  at  the  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard.  She  was  there  at  the  fountain  for  which 
she  had  so  long  thirsted,  and  her  spiritual  eager- 
ness could  not  be  restrained.     "  On  her  entering 
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the  Seminary,'*  Ba3r8  the  Prmoipal,  **  she  at  once 
Sttrprised  us  by  the  brilliancy  and  pathos  of  her 
compositions — she  oTinced  a  most  exquisite  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  productions  of  her  pencil ; 
always  giving  to  whatever  she  attempted  to  copy, 
certain  peculiar  and  original  touches  which  marked 
the  liveliness  of  her  conceptions,  and  the  power 
of  her  genius  to  embody  those  conceptions.  But 
from  studies  which  required  calm  and  steady  in- 
vestigation, efforts  of  memory,  judgment  and  con- 
secutive thinking,  her  mind  seemed  to  shrink.  She 
had  no  confidence  in  herself,  and  appeared  to  re- 
gard with  dismay  any  requisitions  of  this  nature." 
—  In  truth,  she  had  so  long  indulged  in  solitary 
musings,  and  her  sensibility  had  become  so  exqui- 
site, heightened  and  refined  as  it  had  been  by  her 
vivid  imagination,  that  she  was  dismayed,  agonised 
even,  with  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  which  her 
public  examination  involved.  She  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  tenderly  cherished  by  her  teachers ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  excitement  of  the  new  situa- 
tion in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  new  studies 
she  had  to  pursue,  operated  fatally  on  her  consti- 
tution. She  was,  during  the  vacation,  taken  with 
an  illness,  which  left  her  feeble  and  very  nervous. 
When  she  recovered,  she  was  placed  at  Albany,  at 
the  school  of  Miss  Gilbert — but  there  she  was 
soon  attacked  by  severe  disease.  She  partially 
recovered,  and  was  removed  to  her  home,  where 
she  gradually  declined  till  death  released  her  pure 
and  exalted  mind  from  its  prison-house  of  clay. 
She  died,  August  27th,  1825,  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  seventeenth  year. 

In  person  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  Her 
forehead  was  high,  open,  and  fair  as  infancy — her 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  of  that  soft  beaming  expres- 
sion which  shows  the  soul  in  the  glance — ^her  fea- 
tures were  fine  and  symmetrical,  and  her  com- 
plexion brilliant,  especially  when  the  least  excite- 
ment moved  her  feelings.  But  the  prevailing 
expression  of  her  face  was  melancholy.  Her 
beauty,  as  well  as  her  mental  endowments,  made 
her  the  object  of  much  regard ;  but  she  shrunk 
from  observation — any  particular  attention  idways 
seemed  to  give  her  pain;  so  exquisite  was  her 
modesty.  In  truth,  her  soul  was  too  delicate  for 
this  "cold  world  of  storms  and  clouds."  Her 
imagination  never  revelled  in  the  "  garishness  of 
joy;" — a  pensive,  meditative  mood  was  the  na- 
tural tone  of  her  mind.  The  adverse  circumstances 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  no  doubt  deepened 
this  seriousness,  till  it  became  almost  morbid  me- 
lancholy— but  no  external  advantages  of  fortune 
would  have  given  to  her  disposition  buoyant  cheer- 
ftilness.  It  seems  the  lot  of  youthful  genius  to  be 
sad;  Kirke  White  was  thus  melancholy.  Like 
flowers  opened  too  early,  these  children  of  song 
shrink  from  tlie  storms  of  life  before  they  have 
felt  its  sunbeams. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Daridson  were  astonish- 
ingly voluminous.  She  bad  destroyed  many  of  her 
pieces;  her  mother  says,  at  least  one- third — yet 
those  remaining  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seventy' 
eight  pieces.  There  are  among  them  five  regular 
poems  of  several  cantos  each,  twenty-four  school- 
exercises,  three  unfinished  romances,  a  complete 


^>^8^7f  written  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
about  forty  letters  to  her  mother.  Her  poetry  is 
marked  by  strong  imaginative  powers,  and  the 
sentiment  of  sad  forebodings.  These  dark  visions, 
though  they  tinged  all  her  earthly  horixon,  were 
not  permitted  to  cloud  her  hope  of  heaven.  She 
died  calmly,  relying  on  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  for  salvation.  The  last  word  she  spoke 
was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly 
assisted  her.  And  if  his  name  were  known,  often 
would  it  be  spoken;  for  his  generosity  to  this 
humble,  but  highly  gifted  daughter  of  song,  will 
make  his  deed  of  charity  a  sacred  remembrance 
to  all  who  love  genius,  and  sympathize  with  the 
suffering. 

Her  poems,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  were 
published  in  1829,  under  the  title  **  Amir  Khan, 
and  other  poems,  the  remains  of  L.  M.  David- 
son." This  work  was  reviewed  in  the  London 
Quarterly  of  the  same  year ;  and  the  writer  says, 
"In  our  own  language,  except  in  the  cases  of 
Chatterton  and  Kirke  White,  we  can  call  to  mind 
no  instance  of  so  early,  so  ardent,  and  so  fatal  a 
pursuit  of  intellectual  advancement." 

TO  A  ruiND. 

And  tbon  bast  marked  in  childhood*!  hour 
The  fearleM  bounding!  or  my  breast. 

When  f^sh  as  summer's  opening  flower, 
I  fVeely  frolicked  and  was  blest. 

Oh  say,  was  not  this  eye  more  bright  7 
Were  not  these  lipe  more  wont  to  smile  ? 

Methinks  that  then  my  heart  was  light, 
And  I  a  fearless,  Joyous  child. 

And  thou  didst  mark  me  gay  and  wild. 
My  careless,  reckless  laugh  of  mirth; 

Tlie  simple  pleasures  of  a  child. 
The  holiday  of  man  on  earth. 

Then  thou  hast  seen  roe  in  that  hour. 
When  every  nerve  of  life  was  new. 

When  pleasures  fanned  youth's  infant  flower. 
And  Hope  her  witcheries  round  it  threw. 

That  hour  is  ikding ;  it  halh  fled ; 

And  I  am  left  in  darkness  now, 
A  wanderer  towards  a  lowly  bed, 

The  grave,  that  home  of  all  below. 

TBI   GUAADIAN  ANOEL. 

Th  JUiu  £.  C— GosipMcd  on  a  blank  leaf  tif  her  Patey  during 

rscitatj0». 

I*m  thy  guardian  angel,  sweet  maid,  and  I  rest 
In  mine  own  chosen  temple,  thy  innocent  breast ; 
At  midnight  I  steal  from  my  sacred  retreat. 
When  the  chords  of  thy  heart  in  soft  unison  beat. 

When  thy  bright  eye  is  closed,  when  thy  dark  tresses  flow 
In  beautiful  wreaths  o'er  thy  pillow  of  snow, 

0  then  I  watch  o'er  thee,  all  pure  as  thou  art. 
And  listen  to  music  which  steals  from  thy  heart. 

Thy  smile  is  the  sunshine  which  gladdens  my  soul, 
My  tempest  the  clouds  which  around  thee  may  roll ; 

1  feast  my  light  ibrm  on  thy  rapture-breathed  sighs. 
And  drink  at  the  fount  of  those  beautiful  eyes. 

The  thoughts  of  thy  heart  are  recorded  by  me ; 

There  are  some  which  half-breathed,  half- acknowledged  by 

thee, 
Steal  sweetly  and  silently  o'er  thy  pure  breast. 
Just  ruflling  iu  calmoeia,  then  murmuring  to  rest. 
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Uke  a  breese  o*er  the  lake,  when  it  hreathleasty  lies, 
With  ita  own  mimic  mountaina,  and  atar-apangled  aUea, 
I  stretch  my  light  pinions  around  thee  when  sleeping. 
To  guard  thee  A-om  spirits  of  sorrow  and  weeping. 

I  breathe  o'er  thy  slumbers  sweet  dreama  of  delight. 
Till  you  wake  but  to  sigh  for  the  visions  of  night ; 
Then  remember,  wherever  your  pathway  may  lie, 
Be  it  clouded  with  sorrow,  or  brilliant  with  Joy, 

My  spirit  shall  watch  thee,  wherever  thou  art. 

My  incense  shall  rise  f^om  the  throne  of  thy  heart 

Farewell  I  for  the  shadows  of  evening  are  fled. 

And  the  young  rays  of  morning  are  wreathed  round  my  head. 

TO  A  STAR. 

Thou  brightly  glittering  Star  of  Even  — 
Thou  gem  upon  the  brow  of  heaven  I 
Oh!  were  this  fluttering  spirit  fl«e. 
How  quick  *t  would  spread  its  wings  to  thee  I 

How  calmly,  brightly  dost  thou  shine. 
Like  the  pure  lamp  in  Virtue's  shrine ; 
Bura  the  (bir  wodd  which  thou  mayst  boast 
Was  never  ransomed  —  never  lost. 

There,  beings  pure  as  heaven's  own  air. 
Their  hopes,  their  Joys,  together  share ; 
While  liovering  angels  touch  the  string. 
And  seraphs  spread  the  sheltering  wing. 

There  cloudleea  days  and  brilliant  nights, 
Illumed  by  heaven's  refulgent  lighu; 
There,  seasons,  years,  unnoticed  roll, 
And  unregretted  by  the  soul. 

Thou  little  sparkling  Star  of  Even  -~ 
Thou  gem  upon  an  azure  heaven ! 
How  swiftly  will  I  soar  to  thee. 
When  this  imprisoned  soul  is  flree ! 

gTAKZAS. 

Addr$9$9d  to  her  SisUr,  reqnutinf  ktr  to  Hmg  "  MtoroU  Faro- 

wbU  to  kh  Harp.** 

When  evening  spreads  her  shades  around. 
And  darkness  fills  the  arch  of  heaven. 

When  not  a  murmur,  not  a  aound 
To  Fancy's  sportive  ear  is  given ; 

Wlien  the  broad  orb  of  heaven  is  bright. 
And  looks  around  with  golden  eye ; 

When  Nature,  soaened  by  her  light, 
Seems  calmly,  solemnly  to  lie ;  — 

Tlien,  when  our  thoughts  are  raised  above 
This  world,  and  all  this  world  can  give, 

Ob,  sister!  sing  the  song  I  love, 
And  tears  of  gratitude  receive. 

The  song  whith  thrills  my  bosom's  core, 
And,  hovering,  trembles  half  afhiid. 

Oh.  sister  I  sing  the  song  once  more 
Which  ne'er  for  mortal  ear  was  made 

*Twere  almost  sacrilege  to  sing 
Those  notes  amid  the  glare  of  day; 

Notes  borne  by  angels'  purest  wing. 
And  wafted  by  their  breath  away. 

When  sleeping  in  my  graas-grown  bed, 
Shouldst  thou  still  linger  here  above. 

Wilt  thou  not  kneel  beside  my  head. 
And,  sister,  sing  the  song  I  love  7 

LIHBS, 

AddrtoMod  to  kor  metJur^  a  fern  w»ntk»  btfort  Lucrttia*» 

death. 

Oh  thou  whose  care  susuined  my  inflint  years. 
And  taught  my  prattling  lip  each  note  of  love; 

Whose  soothing  voice  breathed  comfort  to  my  ibara. 
And  round  my  brow  hope's  brightest  garland  wove: 


To  thee  my  lay  is  due,  the  simplest  song, 
Which  Nature  gave  roe  at  life's  opening  day ; 

To  thee  these  rude,  these  untaught  strains  belong. 
Whose  lieart  indulgent  will  not  spurn  my  lay. 

O  say,  amid  this  wilderness  of  life, 

Wliat  bosom  would  have  throbbed  like  thine  for  me  ? 
Who  would  have  smiled  responsive  ?— who  in  grief 

Would  e'er  have  Ibit,  and,  feeling,  grieved  like  thee  1 

Who  would  have  guarded,  with  a  felcon  eye. 
Each  trembling  footstep  or  each  sport  of  fear  ? 

Who  would  liave  marked  my  bosom  bounding  high. 
And  clasped  me  to  iier  lieart,  with  love's  tHight  tear  7 

Who  would  liave  hang  aroand  my  sleepleas  concli. 
And  fanned,  with  anxious  hand,  my  burning  brow  ? 

Who  would  have  fondly  pressed  my  fevered  lip. 
In  all  the  agony  of  love  and  wo  7 

None  but  a  motl>er— none  but  one  like  thee. 
Whose  bloom  has  (bded  in  the  midnight  watch; 

Whose  eye,  for  me,  has  lost  its  witchery; 
Wliose  fonn  has  felt  disease's  mildew  touclL 

Yes,  thou  hast  lighted  me  to  health  and  life, 
By  tlie  bright  lustre  of  thy  youthflil  bloom  — 

Yes.  thou  Iwst  wept  so  oft  o'er  every  grief. 
That  wo  hath  traced  thy  brow  with  marks  of  gloom. 

Oh,  then,  to  thee  this  rude  and  aimple  aong. 
Which  breathes  of  thankAilneas  and  love  for  thee. 

To  thee,  my  mother,  shall  this  lay  belong. 
Whose  life  is  spent  in  toil  and  care  for  me. 

7RA0MSNT.* 

There  is  a  something  which  I  dread,  — 

It  is  a  dark,  a  fearfUl  thing; 
It  steals  along  with  withering  tread, 

Or  sweeps  on  wild  destruction's  wing. 

That  thought  comes  o'er  roe  In  the  hour 
Of  grief,  of  sickness  or  of  sadness; 

*Tis  not  the  dread  of  death  —  *t  is  more. 
It  is  the  dread  of  madness  I 

Oh!  may  these  throbbing  pulses  pause, 
Forgetfbl  of  their  feverish  course ; 

May  this  hot  brain,  which  burning  glows 
With  all  a  fiery  whiripool's  force. 

Be  cold,  and  motionless,  and  still, 

A  tenant  of  its  lowly  bed ; 
But  let  not  dark  delirium  steal  — 


DAVIDSON,  MARGARET  MILLER, 

SisTSR  of  Lucretia,  was  also  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Davidson  of  Plattaburg,  N.  Y.  She  was  bom  in 
1828,  and  though  her  health  was  always  extremely 
delicate,  she  early  devoted  herself  tx)  study  and 
literary  pursuits.  In  1838,  her  father  removed  to 
Saratoga,  where  she  died  on  the  bwenty-fifth  of 
November  of  the  same  year,  in  her  sixteenth  year. 
She  was  distinguished,  as  well  as  her  sister,  for 
remarkable  precocity  of  genius,  and  her  poems 
would  be  creditable  to  much  more  experienced 
writers.  In  personal  appearance  and  character, 
she  was  lovely  and  estimable.  The  particular  bias 
of  her  mind  towards  poetry  was,  probably,  in- 
duced, certainly  fostered,  by  the  example  of  her 
sister.  Margaret  was  but  two  years  old  when  Lu- 
cretia  died,  yet  the  sad  event  was  never  effaced 
from  her  mind.  This  impression  was  deepened  as 
she  grew  older  and  listened  to  the  story  of  her 
lovely  and  gifted  sister,  who  had  been  a  star  of 
hope  in  her  humble  home.     Often,  when  Mrs.  Da- 

*  These  lines  are  the  last  she  ever  wrote ;  they  were  left 
thus  unfinished. 
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Tidson,  the  mother,  was  relating  what  Luoretia 
had  said  and  done,  little  Margaret  would  exclaim, 
**  Oh,  I  will  try  to  fill  her  place ;  teach  me  to  be 
like  her !"  And  she  was  like  her,  both  in  the  pre- 
cocity of  her  genius  and  in  her  early  death.  Their 
mother  was  kind,  and,  in  some  things,  judicious ; 
but  we  think  she  encouraged,  or  ptrmUUd  rather, 
the  derelopment  of  the  imagination  of  Margaret 
at  the  expense  of  her  constitution,  when,  by  pa- 
tient and  prudent  training,  it  might  haye  been 
suppressed.  The  following  is  among  her  best 
productions,  and  memorable  as  the  last  she  ever 
wrote,  only  a  few  days  before  her  death. 

TO   MT  MOTHSB. 

Oh.  mother,  woald  the  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  vtrain  thou  loveet  to  hear. 

And  breathe  emch  trembling  new-born  thought 
Within  thy  fondly  liatening  ear. 

As  when,  in  dayi  of  health  and  glee, 

My  hopei  and  flknciee  wander'd  flee. 

But,  mother,  now  a  ahade  hath  paaied 

Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here  ; 
A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  hath  wrapped 

The  remnant  of  my  brief  career : 
No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win. 
The  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  burns  dim. 

And  fkncy  spreads  her  wings  no  more, 
And  oh,  bow  vain  and  trivial  seem 

The  pleasures  that  I  prized  befbre ; 
My  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  slow. 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife ; 
Oh.  may  it  prove,  as  time  rolls  on, 

Tlie  pathway  to  eternal  life ! 
Then,  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o*er, 
ril  sing  thee  as  in  "days  of  yore." 

I  said  that  Hope  had  pass'd  f^om  earth— 
*T  was  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  lieaven. 

To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth, 
Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven  : 

When  mine  are  wash'd  in  tears  away, 

Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  the  lay. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above. 
By  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  love- 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart. 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart, 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise, 
Burst  fbrih  in  pealing  hymns  of  praise ; 
And  all  not  offer'd  at  his  shrine, 
0ear  mother,  I  will  place  on  thine. 

DAVIES,  LADY  ELEANOR, 

Was  the  fifth  daughter  of  lord  George  Andley, 
earl  of  Castlehaven,  and  bom  about  1608.  She 
reoeiTed  a  learned  education,  and  married,  first, 
Sir  John  Davies,  who  died  1644 ;  three  months 
after  his  death,  she  married  Sir  Archibald  Douglas. 
Neither  of  these  marriages  was  happy,  the  lady's 
pretension  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy  seeming  to 
hare  disgusted  her  husbands.  She  fancied  that 
the  spirit  of  the  prophet  Daniel  had  been  infused 
into  her  body,  and  this  she  founded  on  an  anagram 
she  had  made  of  her  own  name. 

Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
thus  speaks  of  her:  *<And  that  the  other  sex 
might  whet  their  tongues  upon  him  also,  the  lady 
Dalies,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Davies,  attorney- 
general  for  king  James  in  Ireland,  scatters  a  pro- 
phecy against  him.  This  lady  had  before  spoken 
somewhat  unluckily  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
importing  that  he  should  not  live  till  the  end  of 


August,  which  raised  her  to  the  reputation  of  a 
Cunning  Woman  among  the  ignorant  people :  and 
now  (1684)  she  prophesies  of  the  new  archbishop, 
that  he  should  live  but  a  few  days  after  the  6th 
of  NoTember ;  for  which  and  other  prophecies  of 
a  more  mischieyous  nature,  she  was  after  brought 
into  the  court  of  high  commission ;  the  woman 
being  grown  so  mad,  that  she  fancied  the  spi- 
rit of  the  prophet  Daniel  to  haye  been  infused 
into  her  body ;  and  this  she  grounded  on  an  ana- 
gram which  she  made  up  of  her  name ;  tIz.  Elia- 
Non  Datibs  :  Bstsal,  0  Danibl.  And  though  it 
had  too  much  by  an  S,  and  too  litUe  by  an  L,  yet 
she  foimd  Daniel  and  reveal  in  it,  and  that  senred 
her  turn.  Much  pains  was  taken  to  dispossess 
her  of  this  spirit ;  but  all  would  not  do,  till  Lamb, 
then  dean  of  the  arches,  shot  her  through  and 
through  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own 
quiyer:  for  whilst  the  bishops  and  divines  were 
reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he  took  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and  at 
last  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram :  Damb  Elba- 
nob  Datibs  :  Nbybb  so  mad  a  Ladt  ;  which  hav- 
ing proved  to  be  true  by  the  rules  of  art,  *  Madam,' 
said  he,  *  I  see  yon  build  much  on  cmafframe,  and 
I  have  found  out  one  which  I  hope  will  fit  you.' 
This  said,  and  reading  it  aloud,  he  put  it  into  her 
hands  in  writing ;  which  happy  fancy  brought  that 
grave  court  into  such  a  laughter,  and  the  poor 
woman  thereupon  into  such  a  confusion,  that  after- 
ward she  grew  either  wiser,  or  was  less  regarded." 

In  the  continuation  of  Baker's  Chronicle,  the 
lady  Davies  is  mentioned  with  more  respect.  Dr. 
Peter  du  Moulin  also  thus  speaks  of  her :  **  She 
was  learned  above  her  sex,  humble  below  her  for- 
tune, having  a  mind  so  great  and  noble,  that  pros- 
perity could  not  make  it  remiss,  nor  the  deepest 
adversity  cause  her  to  shrink,  or  discover  the  least 
pusillanimity  or  dejection  of  spirit ;  being  full  of 
the  love  of  God,  to  that  fulness  the  smiling  world 
could  not  add,  nor  the  frowning  from  it  detract." 
It  is  probable  that  the  learning  of  this  lady,  acting 
upon  a  raised  imagination,  and  a  fanatic  turn  of 
mind,  produced  a  partial  insanity. 

•*  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied." 

The  year  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
1652,  lady  Davies  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
^*  The  Restitution  of  Prophecy;  that  buried  Talent 
to  be  revived.  By  the  lady  Eleanor,  1651."  In 
this  tract,  written  very  obscurely,  are  many  seve- 
rities against  the  persecutors  of  the  author. 

DEBORAH, 

A  Jbwbss,  living  at  Rome,  who  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  dis- 
tinguished while  she  lived  for  her  poems  and  other 
works.  None  of  these  are  now  to  be  obtained : 
but  if  a  literary  work  serves  one  generation  of 
readers  the  author  should  be  satisfied. 

DEFFAND,  MARIE  DE  VICHY  CHAM- 

BROND  DU, 

Okb  of  the  most  prominent  French  women  of 
the  regency  and  reign  of  Louis  X.V.,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1697,  of  a  family  noble  and  military. 
Educated  in  a  convent,  she  early  distinguished 
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herself  for  a  tone  of  rftillery  on  religious  subjects. 
Massillon  iras  called  in  to  talk  with  her,  but  *'  Elle 
est  charmante"  was  his  only  reproof.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  Mademoiselle  de  Vichy  married  the 
marquis  du  Deffand,  from  whom  her  intrigues  soon 
caused  her  to  separate.  Eyes  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  brilliancy,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  piquancy  and  expression,  were 
the  chief  personal  attractions  of  the  young  mar- 
chioness. Brilliant,  witty,  sceptical,  and  sarcastic, 
she  drew  around  her  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  her  time.  She  had  numerous 
loTcrs,  the  regent  himself  being  for  a  short  time 
among  the  number ;  and  she  possessed  the  power 
of  securing  the  constancy  of  many  of  them,  even 
up  to  their  dotage. 

Her  hard  selfishness  of  character  and  want  of 
sympathy,  rendered  her  incapable  of  love;  but 
her  clear  cool  judgment  and  abhorrence  of  finesse, 
rendered  her  perfectly  frank  and  sincere.  When 
the  celebrated  work  of  Helvetius  appeared,  he 
was  blamed,  in  her  presence,  for  having  made  sel- 
fishness the  great  motive  of  human  actions. 

**  Bah !"  said  she,  <*  he  has  only  revealed  every 
one's  secret." 

The  greater  portion  of  Madame  du  I>effand's 
early  life  was  passed  at  the  court  of  the  brilliant 
Duchess  du  Maine,  whose  friendship  she  enjoyed. 
At  a  later  period,  failing  in  her  repeated  attempts 
to  become  a  devotee,  for  which  she  manifestly  had 
no  vocation,  she  nevertheless  established  herself 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph's,  where,  in  handsome 
apartments,  she  gave  evening  parties  and  suppers 
to  her  friends.  Soon  after  her  retreat  to  the  con- 
vent, she  became  totally  blind,  and  continued  in 
that  melancholy  condition  for  the  last  thirty  years 
of  her  life ;  a  misfortune  which  she  endured  with 
great  fortitude.  She  gathered  around  her,  how- 
ever, a  brilliant  intellectual  circle,  to  which  she 
gave  the  tone,  who  met  for  common  amusement, 
and  served  to  dispel  the  ennui  by  which  she  was 
constantly  attacked. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  became  acquainted  with 
her  at  this  period  of  her  life,  has  celebrated  her 
in  his  amusing  letters.  Their  friendship  conti- 
nued uninterrupted  till  her  death,  and  was  ce- 
mented by  frequent  visits  to  Paris  by  Walpole, 
and  constant  correspondence.  Her  treatment  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  whom  she  first  suc- 
coured, and  then  discarded  through  jealousy,  made 
her  many  enemies,  and  drew  from  her  ranks  many 
of  her  most  brilliant  visitors.  The  latter  part  of 
her  life  was  only  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been, 
her  ennui,  selfishness,  and  ill-temper  repelling 
even  her  most  attached  friends.  She  died,  after 
a  final  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  become  devout, 
in  the  month  of  September,  1780,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age. 

Madame  du  Defifand's  epistolary  writings  were 
characterized  by  an  exquisite  style ;  not  obtained, 
however,  it  is  said,  without  a  degree  of  labour  and 
study  somewhat  surprising  to  the  readers  of  those 
9pontaneous  effusions.  Her  poetry  never  rose  above 
mediocrity.  The  following  are  specimens ;  the 
first  alludes  to  her  own  blindnesf*,  which  gives  a 
melancholy  interest  to  the  little  song. 


OHANSOir. 

La  ver  4  aoie  eat  4  met  yens 
L'6tre  dont  le  tort  vaut  le  mieux : 
II  travaiUe  dam  aa  Jeuneaw; 
II  dort  dans  aa  maturity; 
II  ineuit  enfln  dana  aa  vieiUeaae 
Au  coroble  de  la  voiupt6. 

Notre  aoit  eat  Men  difl&rent; 
11  va  toi^oura  en  enipiranr: 
duclquea  plaisira  dana  la  Jeuneaae : 
Dea  aoina  dana  la  maturity; 
Toua  lea  maiheura  de  la  vieUleaaa ; 
Puia  la  peur  de  \%icxnilA, 

LE8   DSUX   AQSS  PE   L'HOMMS. 

II  eat  un  Age  heureux,  maia  qu'on  perd  aana  retoar, 
Od  la  foible  Jeuneaae  entraine  aur  aea  trace* 

Le  plairir  vif  avec  Tamour 

Et  lea  d^aira  avec  lea  grficea. 
n  eat  un  Afe  affreux,  aombre  et  flroide  aaiaon, 
on  Phomme  encor  a'^are  et  prend  dana  aa  triateaae 

Son  impuiaaance  pour  aageaae, 

Et  aea  cralntea  pour  la  raiaon. 


DEKKEN,  AOATHE, 

A  Dutch  authoress,  bom  in  1741,  in  the  village 
of  Amstelveen,  near  Amsterdam,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1741.  When  three  years  old  she  \otai 
her  parents,  and  being  very  poor,  was  placed  in 
the  Amsterdam  orphan  asylum.  Her  natural  abi- 
lities and  industry  soon  distinguished  her  ft*om 
her  companions,  and  her  early  and  successful  ef- 
forts in  poetry,  procured  the  protection  and  assist- 
ance of  the  **  DiligentisB  Omnia"  society.  When 
she  left  the  asylum,  she  accepted  a  place  as  com- 
panion to  Miss  Maria  Borsh,  a  young  lady  who 
was  herself  a  poetess.  She  lived  with  Miss  Borsh 
till  1778.  After  the  death  of  her  friend  and  bene- 
factress, Miss  Dekken  published  a  collection  of 
poems,  the  result  of  their  joint  labours.  She  then 
went  to  live  with  another  friend,  Elizabeth  Beeker, 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman.  Their  united  labours 
produced  the  first  Dutch  domestic  novel,  and  they 
became  thus  the  founders  of  a  new  school  of  novel 
writers.  Shortly  afterwards  they  published  the 
"  Wanderlengen  door  Bougogne,"  (1779.)  In  1787 
she  removed  to  Paris,  and  had  subsequently,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror,  some  very  narrow  escapes 
from  the  guillotine.  In  1790  she  returned  to  Hol- 
land, when  the  dishonesty  of  a  friend  deprive<] 
her  of  her  little  property.  She  had  now  again  to 
resort  to  her  pen  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  She 
translated  therefore  several  English  novels,  and 
published  a  collection  of  poems,  which  contains 
some  patriotic  and  religious  pieces,  which  are  to 
this  day  esteemed  master-pieces  of  Dutch  poetry. 
She  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1807. 

DELANY,   MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Bernard  Granville,  Esq., 
afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  nobleman  celebrated 
for  his  abilities  and  virtues.  His  character  as  a 
poet,  and  his  friendship  with  Pope,  Swift,  and 
other  eminent  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  his 
general  patronage  of  men  of  genius  and  literature, 
have  been  so  often  recorded  that  they  mnst  be 
\  familiar  to  our  readers.     His  daughter  Mary  re- 
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eeWed  a  yery  earefiil  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  was  induced  to  marry,  against  her  own 
inclination,  Alexander  Pendarres,  a  gentleman  of 
large  property  at  Roscrow,  in  Cornwall.  From  a 
great  disparity  of  years,  and  other  causes,  she  was 
very  unhappy  during  this  connexion.  However, 
she  wisely  employed  the  retirement  to  which  she 
was  confined  in  cultivating  her  mind  and  her  mu- 
sical talents.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  powers 
of  conversation,  for  her  epistolary  writing,  and 
her  taste. 

In  1724  Mrs.  Pendarves  became  a  widow,  when 
she  left  Cornwall  for  London.  For  several  years 
after  this  she  corresponded  with  Dean  SwifL  In 
1748  she  married  Dr.  Patrick  Delany,  whom  she 
had  long  known,  and  their  union  was  a  very  happy 
one.  He  died  in  1768,  and  after  that  she  was  in- 
duced by  the  duchess-dowager  of  Portland,  who 
had  been  an  early  and  constant  friend  of  hers,  to 
reside  a  part  of  the  time  with  her ;  and  Mrs.  De- 
lany divided  the  year  between  London  and  Bul- 
Btrode. 

On  the  death  of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Port- 
land, the  king  assigned  Mrs.  Delany,  as  a  summer 
residence,  the  use  of  a  furnished  house  in  St.  Al- 
ban's  street,  Windsor,  acyoining  the  entrance  to 
the  castle,  and  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Mrs.  Delany  died  at  her  own  house  in 
St  James'  street,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1788,  hav- 
ing nearly  completed  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

The  circumstance  that  has  principally  entitled 
Mrs.  Delany  to  a  place  in  this  dictionary  was  her 
skill  in  painting,  and  other  ingenious  arts.  She 
was  thirty  years  old  before  she  learned  to  draw, 
and  forty  before  she  attempted  oil-painting ;  but 
she  devoted  herself  to  it,  and  her  proficiency  was 
remarkable.  She  was  principally  a  copyist,  but 
painted  a  few  original  pictures,  the  largest  of 
which  was  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  She  excelled 
in  embroidery  and  shell-work,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  invented  a  new  and  beautiful  mode 
of  exercising  her  ingenuity.  This  was  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Flora.  She  cut  out  the  various 
parts  of  the  flower  she  wished  to  imitate,  in  co- 
loured paper,  which  she  sometimes  dyed  herself, 
and  pasted  them,  accurately  arranged,  on  a  black 
ground.  The  effect  was  so  admirable  that  it  was 
impossible  often  to  distinguish  the  original  Arom 
the  imitation.  Mrs.  Delany  continued  to  carry 
out  this  favourite  design  till  she  was  eighty-three, 
when  the  partial  failure  of  her  sight  obliged  her 
to  lay  it  aside,  but  not  till  she  had  finished  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  flowers.  This  is  the  com- 
pletest  Flora  ever  executed  by  one  hand,  and  re- 
quired great  knowledge  of  botanical  drawing. 

She  bequeathed  this  work  to  her  nephew,  count 
Dewes.  At  the  age  of  eighty  she  began  to  write 
poetry; — the  following  she  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  her  Flora,  or  Herbal : 

"  Hail  to  the  happy  tiroes  when  fancy  led 
My  pensive  mind  the  flow'ry  path  to  tread. 
And  gave  me  emulation  to  presume. 
With  timid  art,  to  trace  foir  nature's  bloom  : 
To  view  with  awe  the  (rreat  creative  power 
That  shines confest  in  the  minutest  flower: 
With  wonder  to  puranc  the  glorious  line, 
And  gratefully  adore  the  hand  divine."  ' 


It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Delany 's  poetry  that  '*her 
verses  show  at  least  a  pious  disposition."  At 
eighty  piety  is  the  charm  of  woman's  life  and  con- 
versation, and  also  required  for  her  own  happiness. 
Mrs.  Delany  has  left  a  beautiful  example  to  her 
sex,  by  the  manner  in  which  she  improved  her 
time ;  she  never  grew  old  in  feeling ;  always  em- 
ployed, and  always  improring  her  talents,  she 
kept  youth  in  her  heart,  and  therefore  never  lost 
her  power  of  pleasing.  Miss  Bumey,  who  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  her  last  years  of  life,  thus 
describes  Mrs.  Delany  just  before  her  death,  when 
she  had  entered  her  88th  year : — 

"  Her  eyes  alone  had  failed,  and  these  not  to- 
tally. Not  even  was  her  general  frame,  though 
enfeebled,  wholly  deprived  of  its  elastic  powers. 
She  was  upright ;  her  air  and  her  carriage  were 
full  of  dignity;  all  her  motions  were  graceful; 
and  her  gestures,  when  she  was  animated,  had  a 
vivacity  almost  sportive.  Her  exquisitely  suscep- 
tible soul,  at  every  strong  emotion,  still  mantled 
in  her  cheeks,  and  her  spirits,  to  the  last,  retained 
their  innocent  gaiety ;  her  conversation  its  balmy 
tone  of  sympathy ;  and  her  manners  their  soft  and 
resistless  attraction :  while  her  piety  was  at  once 
the  most  fervent,  yet  most  humble." 

Mrs.  Delany  died  April  15th,  1788,  and  was  in- 
terred in  a  vault  belonging  to  St.  James'  church, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  her  me- 
mory. 

DELORJJe,   MARION, 

Born  in  1612,  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  was 
the  mistress  of  Cinq-Mars,  who  was  executed  by 
Richelieu  for  high-treason,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  Even  before  the  death  of  her  lover  she 
was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  her  house  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  young  courtiers.  In  1660  she  was 
involved  in  another  difficulty  with  the  government, 
and  only  escaped  arrest  by  a  report  of  her  sick- 
ness, followed  by  one  of  her  death.  She  is  said 
to  have  seen  her  own  funeral  from  a  window.  She 
then  went  to  England,  married  a  wealthy  noble- 
man, and  being  soon  left  a  widow,  sho  returned  to 
France.  On  her  way  to  Paris  she  was  attacked 
by  robbers  and  forced  to  marry  their  captain. 
Becoming  a  widow  a  second  time,  she  married  a 
man  named  Lebrun,  with  whom  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  died,  in  1706,  in  great  indigence.  She 
was  a  friend  of  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  I'Enclos. 

DEROCHES,  MADELEINE  REVUO, 

And  her  daughter  Catherine,  were  famed  among 
the  French  literati  for  wit  and  sparkling  vivacity 
of  mind.  Their  names  cannot  be  separated,  for 
like  twin  stars  they  illuminated  the  literary  sky. 
The  greatest  minds  of  France  sought  and  enjoye<l 
their  conversation:  Marley,  Scaliger,  Rapin,  aB<l 
Pasquier,  considered  it  more  improving  than  that 
of  their  male  friends,  and  Pasquier  published  a 
collection  of  their  poems,  with  the  curious  title 
"FleasN)f  Miss  Defoches,"  (1582).  They  were 
inseparable  in  death  as  during  their  life.  They 
always  expressed  a  wish  that  they  might  die  at 
the  same  time ;  and  Providence  granted  it.  They 
died  on  the  same  day  at  Poictiers,  victims  of  the 
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pti^«,  -whioh  prevailed  tber«  at  thtt  time.  Thdr 
irorka  were  published,  in  two  lOlamM,  in  the 
jmr  160*. 

DESCARTES,  CATHARINE, 
DAcaHTBs  of  a  caanaillor  of  the  ParliameDt  of 
Biittui;,  uul  niece  oT  the  celelmited  philosopher 
of  that  name,  wu,  tram  her  learning  and  talents, 
HO  worthy  of  her  origin,  that  it  was  said,  "The 
ndnil  of  the  great  Descartes  had  fallen  on  a 
difrtaff."  Her  most  considerable  work  was  an  ac- 
count of  t^e  death  of  her  unole,  in  proie  and  Terse. 
Sbe  led  a  yeij  quiet  Life  in  Brittany,  and  died,  in 
1706,  of  a  disease  brought  on  by  hard  study.  She 
was  bom  at  Bennes  in  1635. 


DESHOULI^RES,    ANTOINETTE 
LIOIER  DE  LAOARDE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1688.  At  that  period  the 
education  of  young  ladies  was  Tery  carefully  at- 
tended; usage  reqmred  them  to  be  inetructed  in 
ijiany  subjects  that  ore  not  always  open  to  their 
sex.  MademaiBelle  de  la  Qarde  evinced  a  bright- 
ness of  mind,  and  love  for  study,  at  a  very  early 
nge.  Her  taste  for  poetry  maoifeeted  itself  almost 
in  infancy ;  she  "  lisped  iu  number."  Hensult.  a 
poet  of  some  reputation,  was  a  friend  of  the  family, 
and  he  took  pleasure  in  instructing  this  charming 
damsel  in  the  rules  of  versification ;  it  has  even 
been  said  that  he  sacrificed  some  poems  of  his 
own  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of  his  pupil.  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Oarde  added  the  charms  of  beauty, 
and  pleasing  manners,  to  her  literary  abilities. 
Perhaps  her  admirers,  who  were  many,  would 
liave  eipresssd  it  —  her  beauty  rendered  her 
charming  in  spite  of  her  literary  abilities.  In 
1651  she  became  the  wife  of  the  seigneur  Deshou- 
liferes,  a  lientenant-eolonel  of  the  great  Conde, 
He  participated  actively  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
Fronde,  and  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  queen- 
regent,  suffered  a  confiscation  of  his  property. 
Madame  Deshoulibres,  who  hod  accompanied  bet 
husband  through  the  changes  and  chances  of  t 
Boldier'B  life,  went  ta  Brussels,  where  a  Spanish 
oonrt  reudad,  to  obtain  some  cluma  which  the 
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colonel  was  not  himself  at  leisure  to  pursue ;  thU 
step  resulted  in  an  arbitrary  imprisonment.  She 
was  confined,  in  a  state  prison,  for  eight  months, 
and  at  the  cad  of  tliat  time  with  difficulty  released 
by  the  eiertions  of  her  hnabood.  At  the  close  of 
the  civil  woTB  M.  Deahooli^reB  obtained  an  office 
in  Gnienoe,  where  he  retired  with  his  family.  At 
this  time  Antoinette  hod  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Vaucluse :  the  scene  of  Petrarch's  inspiration ; 
and  here  it  was  that  she  composed  her  happiest 
effusions.  Her  pastorals,  particularly  "  Les  Mou- 
tons"  and  "Le  Ruisseau,"  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  among  the  very  best  of  that  sort  of  wridng 
in  the  French  language.  Some  of  her  maxims  ore 
still  A^uenUy  cited,  the  foUowing  especially, 
whose  truth  comes  home  to  everybody. 
paill  (kcllaqu'an  psnie. 
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lecdole  may  serve  for  a  moment's 
it,  while  it  displays  no  inconsiderable 
conrage  In  the  heroine.  It  should  be  preflkced, 
by  recalling  to  the  reader  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a  ghost  was  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of,  and 
that  not  merely  the  "  fair  and  innocent"  succumbed 
to  the  unreal  terrors  of  superstition.  The  cardi- 
nal de  Reti  giveg  a  curious  proof  of  thie,  in  the 
account  of  the  dismay  cant  over  himeelf  and  the 
great  Turenne,  with  many  other  of  less  note,  bj 
au  imaginary  band  of  spectres.  Madame  Desbou- 
Hires  went  to  pay  avioit  to  a  tViend  of  hers  in  the 
country.  Sbe  won  informed  that  one  of  the  chaa- 
bers  was  haunted;  that  for  sometime,  every  night, 
a  phantom  repaired  there;  and  that,  consequenUy, 
nobody  would  inhabit  that  side  of  the  chateau. 
Madame  Deshouliferes  was  neither  credulous  nor 
superstitious,  and  she  immediately  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  advenlnre  of  sleeping  in  the  fatal 
apartment.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  heard 
the  door  open  —  she  spoke — the  spectre  made  no 
reply,  but  walked  on  with  a  heavy  tread,  nttering 
rough  sounds.  A  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  curtains  pushed  back  with 
a  great  noise ;  the  phantom  approached,  the  lady, 
nowise  disconcerted,  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
discover  wfaelber  it  had  a  palpable  form.  She 
eeiicd  two  long,  soft  ears ;  ehe  dared  not  let  go, 
lest  she  should  lose  the  fruit  of  her  undertaking, 
but  actually  remained  in  that  attitude  till  the 
dawn  of  day  revealed,  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
alarm,  a  large  dog,  very  much  petted  by  the 
family.  This  animal,  not  liking  to  sleep  in  open- 
yard,  formed  the  habit  of  betaldng  himself  to  this 
room,  the  door  of  which  waa  so  constmcled  thai 
he  could  pusb  it  open. 

Madame  DeBboulibres  was  mode  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Aries  and  of  that  of  the  Ricoverati. 
in  Padua.     She  numbered  among  her  frieDde, 
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mm;  of  the  most  diitingulalied  p«rat>nB  of  tht 
da;.  Th»  tvo  ComeiUes,  yiechier,  Qainftalt,  the 
duke  of  Nerers,  &Dd  La  Rochefoucault,  professed 
for  Iier  the  highest  esteem  as  a  ironian  and  u  an 
aDthoTCBs.  The  great  Condj  appears  to  have  en- 
tartuned  for  her  a  more  leoder  aentimeiit — bis 
rank,  power,  and  man;  daiiUng  qualities,  might 
h*Te  prored  dangerooa  to  a  tighter  mind ;  but  her 
firm  principles  of  virtue,  and  love  for  her  husband, 
preserved  her  from  the  Bhadow  of  reproach.  She 
had  several  children — a  daughter,  Antoinette,  nho 
inherited  some  of  her  mother's  poetical  talent;  she 
took  a  priie  at  the  French  Academj,  though  Fou- 
tenetle  was  her  competitor. 

Madame  Deshouliires  achieved  her  literary  re- 
potation,  not  by  isolating  herself  fWim  the  duties 
of  society,  as  some  poets  have  deemed  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  poetic  temperamenL 
A  tender  motber — an  active  friend — as  we  have 
seen  above,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into 
the  difficulties  of  diplomacy,  when  called  upon 
to  aid  her  husband,  —  proving  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  is  b;  do  means  inoompabble 
with  attention  to  the  minate  and  doily  dutjee  of 
the  mother  of  a  family.  And  those  ladies  who 
affect  to  despise  feminine  pursuits,  or  who  com- 
plun  of  the  cramping  effect  of  woman's  household 
oares,  may  leam  from  the  example  of  this  success- 
fnl  authoress,  that  neither  are  ebetocles  in  the 
path  of  real  genius,  but  rather  an  iucentive  to  call 
forth  talents,  by  developing  the  character  in  con- 
formity with  nature.  Madame  Deihoulibres  had 
studied  with  success  geometry  and  philosophy, 
and  was  well  versed  Id  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Spamsh  langnages.  She  died  in  1694.  The  fol- 
lowing poem  was  very  popular : — 
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VouB  Itn  plui  siflvfl  que  udui. 

DESMOULINS,  LUCILLE, 
Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1771.  Her  fstber  was 
a  clerk  of  the  finances,  and  her  mother  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  age.  Lucille, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Duplessia,  was  carefully 
educated.  She  formed  an  attachment,  when  very 
young,  to  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  a  young  man  of 
great  talent,  who  became  one  of  the  first  leader* 
and  victims  of  the  revolution.  They  were  married 
in  1790.  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  after  having  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  Ms  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  for  some  time  was  very 
much  followed.  But  as  his  feelings  gradually 
changed  from  hatred  against  the  aristocrats  to 
pit;  for  the  innocent  victims  of  the  people's  taiy, 
he  lost  bis  popularity,  was  denounced,  and  impri- 
soned. Lucille  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
save  him,  and  wandered  continually  around  hit 
prison,  trying  to  rouse  the  people  in  his  favour ; 
but  in  vain.  He  was  guillotined,  and  ehe  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  having  endeavoured  to 
rescue  him.  She  was  calm,  and  even  cheerful, 
during  her  hast;  trial ;  and  dressing  herself  with 
tbe  greatest  care,  she  entered  the  fatal  cart,  and, 
in  thefuU  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  ascended, 
with  the  most  perfect  serenity,  tbe  scaffold.  She 
was  eieouted  in  IT94,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 


DEV0N8HIBJE,  GEOBQIANA  CAVENDISH, 

DUCHESS  OF, 
A  ijuiT  as  remarkable  for  her  talenta  as  her 

beauty,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  ear!  Spencer, 
and  was  bom  in  1767.  In  her  seventeenth  year, 
she  marned  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  a  diatin- 
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gulshed  nobleman.  The  beantif  ul  duchesB,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  became  not  only  the  leader  of 
female  fashions,  and  the  star  of  the  aristocratic 
world,  bat  she  also  aspired  to  political  influence. 
In  1780,  she  became  the  zealous  partizan  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  canyassed' successfully  for  votes  in  his 
favour.  The  story  of  the  butcher  selling  her  his 
vote  for  a  kiss,  is  irell  known.  Among  a  variety 
of  other  jeux  d  *e8prits  which  appeared  on  that  oc- 
casion, was  the  following : — 

"  Arrayed  in  matcblen  beauty,  Devon's  ftir, 
In  Fox's  fkvour  takes  a  zealous  part ; 
Bat  oh  I  where'er  the  jri{r«r»r  comes,  beware^ 
She  supplicates  a  vote,  and  sttaU  a  heart." 

The  duchess  was  benevolent,  as  well  as  patriotic, 
and  few  ladies  in  her  high  station  have  left  such 
an  impression  of  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  heart 
on  the  public  mind. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  her  by  Gibbon,  the 
celebrated  historian,  who  became  acquainted  with 
her  while  she  passed  through  Switzerland,  during 
her  travels  abroad.  The  duchess  returned  to 
London ;  it  was  in  the  year  1798,  when  England 
was  at  war  with  France.  The  patriotism  of  the 
duchess  now  displayed  a  true  feminine  character ; 
she  took  an  anxious  interest  in  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  protecting  armies ;  and  when,  late 
in  the  autumn,  Gibbon  revisited  England,  and  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  the  duchess  of  De- 
vonshire, he  found  her  *<  making  flannel  waistcoats 
for  the  soldiers."  This  was  more  lady-like  than 
canvassing  for  votes. 

The  duchess  had  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  careful  and 
loving  mother,  as  she  was  an  excellent  wife.  8he 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  80th  of  March, 
1806,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  life.  She 
possessed  a  highly  cultivated  taste  for  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  was  liberal  in  her  encourage- 
ment of  talents  and  genius.  She  had  written 
many  poems,  but  only  a  few  pieces  have  been 
published.  These  are  spirited  and  elegant,  and 
show  a  mind  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  true 
and  the  good.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  poem,  entitled 

THB   PASSAOB   OF  THB   MOnVTAIN   07   ST.  GOTHABD. 

But  though  no  more  amidst^  those  scenes  I  roam. 
My  ftincy  long  its  image  shall  retain — 

The  flock  returning  to  its  welcome  home — 
And  the  wild  carol  of  the  cow-herd's  strain. 

Luoema*s  lake  its  glassy  surfhce  shows. 
Whilst  nature's  varied  beauties  deck  its  side  : 

Here  rocks  and  woods  its  narrow  waves  enclose. 
And  there  its  spreading  bosom  opens  wide. 

And  hail  the  chapel !  hail  the  platform  wild  I 
Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart : 

With  well-strung  arm,  at  first  preserved  his  child, 
Then  winged  the  arrow  to  the  tyrant's  heart. 

Across  the  lake,  and  deep  embower'd  in  wood, 
Behold  another  hallow'd  chapel  stands. 

Where  three  Swiss  heroes  lawless  force  withstood, 
And  stamp'd  the  ftvedom  of  their  native  land. 

Their  Liberty  requir'd  no  rites  uncouth. 
No  blood  demanded,  and  no  slaves  enchain'd ; 
*   Her  rule  was  gentle,  and  her  voice  was  truth. 
By  social  order  form'd,  by  law  restrain'd. 


We  quit  the  lake— and  cultivation's  toil. 
With  nature's  charms  combin'd,  adorn  the  way; 

And  well-earn*d  wealth  improves  the  ready  soil, 
And  simple  manners  still  maintain  their  sway. 

Farewell,  Helvetia-^rom  whose  lofty  breast 
Proud  Alps  arise,  and  copious  rivers  flow ; 

Where,  source  of  streams,  eternal  glaciers  rest. 
And  peaceful  science  gilds  the  plains  below. 

Oft  on  thy  rocks  the  wond'ring  eye  shall  gaae, 
Thy  valleys  oft  the  raptur'd  bosom  seek — 

There,  nature's  hand  her  boldest  work  dis|rfays ; 
Here,  bliss  domestic  beams  on  every  cheek. 

Hope  of  my  life !  dear  children  of  my  heart  I 
That  anxious  heart,  to  each  fond  feeling  true. 

To  you  still  pants,  each  pleasure  to  impart. 
And  more— O  transport !— reaeh  iu  home  and  you. 

DEYSTER,   ANNA, 

Thb  daughter  of  Louis  Deyster,  a  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1696.  She  ex- 
celled in  landscapes,  and  imitated  her  father's 
works  so  well,  that  few  of  the  best  judges  could 
distinguish  the  copies  from  the  originals.  She 
died  in  poverty,  because,  abandoning  painting,  she 
devoted  her  time  to  constructing  organs  and  harp- 
sichords, and  was  not  successfuL  She  died  in 
1746. 

DIGBY,   LETTICE, 

Was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare.  She  was  created  barpness 
of  Offiale  for  life,  and  on  her  marriage  with  lord 
Bigby,  of  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
brought  her  large  possessions  into  that  family. 
As  lady  Digby  lived  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
the  insurgents  often  assaulted  her  in  her  castle  pf 
Geashill,  which  she  defended  with  great  resolu- 
tion. She  died  in  1658,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  She  left  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

DOMEIB,   ESTHER,  BORN  GAD, 

Was  a  woman  of  great  genius  and  masculine 
powers  of  mind.  She  was  bom  at  Breslau,  1770, 
of  Jewish  parents.  Already  in  her  early  youth, 
she  busied  herself  with  plans  for  improving  the 
condition  and  education  of  her  sex,  and  wrote 
several  essays  on  the  subject.  When  twenty  yean 
old,  she  went  to  Berlin,  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  contributed 
much  to  model  her  mind.  In  1791,  she  embraced 
Christianity;  and  in  1792  married  Dr.  W.  F.  Do- 
meir.  With  him  she  travelled  through  southern 
Europe,  and  spent  several  years  in  Portugal.  The 
result  of  her  observations  was  published  in  the 
year  1808,  in  Hamburg,  under  the  title  <*  Letters 
during  my  residence  in  Portugal  and  England." 
She  wrote  also  several  smaller  works,  and  trans- 
lated a  number  of  French  books  into  English. 
She  died  in  1802,  lamented  by  all  her  friends. 
Her  writings  are  distinguished  for  vivid  descrip- 
tion, strong  sense,  and  beauty  of  thought,  without 
much  polish  of  sentiment  or  style. 

DUBOIS,   DOROTHEA, 

Dauohtbb  of  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesea,  by 
Anne  Sympson,  married  a  musician,  and  endea- 
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Toured,  by  her  writinge,  to  reclaim  her  rights  from 
her  father,  who  had  basely  denied  his  marriage 
with  her  mother,  and  disowned  her  as  his  child. 
She  wrote  the  "  DiToroe,"  a  musical  entertainment, 
and  "  Theodora,"  a  noTel,  in  which  she  delineates 
her  own  history.     She  died  in  Dublin,  fl^l774. 

DUCLOS,   MABIE  ANNE, 

A  French  actress  of  great  merit,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  where  she  died  in  1748,  aged  seventy-eight. 
She  excelled  in  the  representation  of  queens  and 
princesses.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chateaunenf ; 
that  of  Duclos  was  assumed ;  she  married,  in  1780, 
Duehemin,  an  acter,  from  whom  she  was  diyorced 
three  years  after. 

DUFBESNOT,  MADEMOISELLE, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  and  entered  **  La  congregor 
(ion  des  fiUet  de  la  Croix,**  Her  poems  were  very 
popular,  and  she  holds  a  resectable  rank  among 
the  female  poets  of  France.    She  died  in  1826. 

DUMEE,   JOAN, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  and  instructed,  from  her 
earliest  infancy,  in  belles-lettres.  She  married 
very  young,  and  was  scarcely  seventeen  when 
her  husband  was  killed,  in  Germany,  at  the  head 
of  a. company  he  commanded.  She  employed  the 
liberty  her  widowhood  gave  her  in  ardent  appli- 
cation to  study,  devoting  herself  especially  to  as- 
tronomy. She  published,  in  1680,  at  Paris,  a 
quarto  volume  under  the  title  of  *'  Discourses  of 
Copernicus  touching  the  Mobility  of  the  Earth,  by 
Madame  Joanne  Dum^e,  of  Paris."  She  explains 
with  clearness  the  three  motions  attributed  to  the 
earth,  and  the  arguments  that  establish  or  mili- 
tate against  the  system  of  Copernicus. 

DUMESNIL,  MABIE  FBANCES, 

A  OELBBBATID  traglc  actrcss,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1718,  went  upon  the  stage  in  1737,  and  re- 
mained popular  till  the  moment  of  her  retirement, 
in  1775.  She  died  in  1808,  having  preserved  her 
intellectual  powers  to  the  last  She  displayed  her 
talents  most  strikingly  in  queens  and  lofty  char- 
acters, especially  in  the  parts  of  Merope,  Clytem- 
nestra,  Athaliah,  and  Agrippina.  When  she  ex- 
erted her  fuU  powers,  she  surpassed  all  her  thea- 
trical contemporaries  in  exciting  emotions  of  pity 
and  of  terror. 

DUMONT,   MADAME, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  18th  century.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  M.  Lutel,  an  officer  in  the 
household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents,  and 
she  published  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  trans- 
lations of  Horace,  fables,  songs,  &c. 

DUPBE,   MABY, 

Daughtbb  of  a  sister  of  des  Mardts  de  St  Sor- 
lin,  of  the  French  Academy,  was  bom  at  Paris 
and  educated  by  her  uncle.  Endowed  with  a  hap- 
py genius  and  a  retentive  memory,  she  read  the 
principal  French,  Italian,  and  Latin  authors,  in 
the  original,  and  understood  Greek  and  philosophy. 


She  studied  Descartes  so  thoroughly,  that  she  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  la  Cartesienne ;  and  she 
also  wrote  very  agreeable  verses,  and  corresponded 
with  several  of  her  learned  contemporaries.  The 
answers  of  Isis  to  Climene,  iif  the  select  pieces  of 
poetry  published  by  father  Bouhors,  are  by  this 
lady.    She  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

DUBAND,  CATHABINE, 

A  Fbinch  poetess,  married  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Bedacien,  and  died  in  1786.  She  kept  the 
name  of  Durand  because  she  had  begun  to  write 
under  it  She  published  several  romances,  come- 
dies, in  prose  and  verse,  and  some  poetry.  An 
'*Ode  a  la  Louange  de  Louis  XIV."  gained  the 
prize  for  poetry  at  the  French  Academy,  in  1701. 
It  is  too. long  for  insertion,  and  its  chief  merit, 
that  which  obtained  the  prize,  was  doubtless  the 
homage  the  author  rendered  the  Grand  Monarque. 

DUBAS,  DUCHESS  OF, 

A  ifODBBN  French  authoress,  best  known  from 
her  novel  Aurika.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  count  Corsain.  During  the 
French  revolution,  in  1793,  she  left  France  and 
went  with  her  father  to  England.  There  She  mar- 
ried the  refugee  duke  Duras,  a  firm  royalist  In 
the  year  1800,  she  returned  with  her  husband  to 
France,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  and  then  opened  her  labours  to  a 
literary  circle,  composed  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  country.  When  Louis  XYIII.  returned  to 
France,  he  called  her  husband  to  his  court,  and 
gave  him  a  place  near  his  person.  The  duchess, 
although  now  a  great  favourite  at  court,  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  a  school  which  she  established, 
and  in  superintending  several  benevolent  societies 
of  which  she  was  an  active  member.  Her  novel 
Aurika,  in  which  she  attacks,  in  a  firm  but  gentle 
way,  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility  of  birth,  made 
quite  a  sensation,  and  was  translated  in  several 
countries.  Her  next  work,  *<  Edward,",  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  first     She  died  in  the  year  1828. 

DUSTON,   HANNAH, 

Was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Duston,  of  HayerhiU, 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1679,  Haverhill  was  attack- 
ed by  the  Indians;  and  Mrs.  Duston,  with  her 
infant,  only  a  week  old,  and  the  nurse,  were  taken 
by  them.  Mr.  Duston  succeeded  in  saving  him- 
self and  the  other  seven  children.  After  proceed- 
ing a  short  distance,  the  Indians  killed  the  child, 
by  dashing  out  its  brains  against  a  tree,  because 
it  embarrassed  their  march.  Proceeding  on  the 
fatiguing  journey,  they  arrived  at  an  island  in  the 
Merrimack,  just  above  Concord,  N.  H.,  now  called 
Duston's  Island.  When  they  reached  the  place  of 
rest,  they  slept  soundly.  Mrs.  Duston  did  not 
sleep.  The  nurse,  and  an  English  boy,  a  prisoner, 
were  apprised  of  her  design,  but  were  not  of  much 
use  to  her  in  the  execution  of  it  In  the  stillness 
of  the  night  she  arose  and  went  out  of  the  wig- 
wam to  test  the  soundness  and  security  of  savage 
sleep.  They  moved  not ;  they  were  to  sleep  until 
the  last  day.  She  returned,  took  one  of  their 
hatchets,  and  dispatched  ten  of  them, — each  with 
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ft  nogle  blow.  Ad  Indian  womui,  who  ntn  riung 
when  Bbe  itnick  her,  fled  with  her  prohsble  desth- 
woond ;  *iid  OD  lodiui  boy  wta  deeigoedlf  spared ; 
for  the  treager  of  b1«od  was  a  woman  and  a  mo- 
ther, and  could  not  deal  a  death-blow  upon  a 
helpless  child.  She  aurreyed  the  carnage  ground 
b;  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  she  stirred  op  after 
the  deed  was  done;  and  catching  a  few  handfuls 
of  roasted  coro,  she  cammenced  her  joumej ;  but 
on  reSecting  a  momeot,  eha  thought  the  people  of 
HaverhiU  would  consider  her  tale  as  the  ravings 
of  madnesa,  when  she  should  get  home,  if  ever 
that  time  might  come;  she  therefore  returned, 
and  scalped  the  slain;  then  put  her  nurse  and 
English  bo;  into  the  oanoe,  and  with  heraelf  tkej 
floated  down  to  the  falls,  when  she  landed,  and 
took  to  the  woods,  keeping  the  riier  in  sight, 
which  she  knew  must  direct  her  on  her  waj  home. 
After  suffering  incredible  hardships  b;  hunger, 
cold,  and  fatigue,  she  reached  home,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  jo;  of  her  husband,  children  and  friends. 
The  general  court  of  HassachuBetta  examined  her 
story,  and  being  satisBed  of  the  truth  of  it,  took 
her  trophies,  the  scalps,  and  gare  her  fift;  pounds. 
The  people  of  Boston  made  her  nun;  preaents. 
All  classes  were  amlons  la  see  her;  and  the; 
found  ber  as  modest  as  brave. 

In  1S30,  the  house  in  Haverhill  where  Mrs. 
Dnaton  had  resided  was  standing,  and  was  risited 
as  a  memornble  spot,  the  home, of  an  American 
Deroiae. 


DWIGHT,  ELIZABETH  BAKEE, 
Was  bora  at  Andorer,  in  Massachasetts,  in 
1808.  Her  maiden  name  was  Baker.  She  was 
oarefuU;  educated ;  and  her  natural!;  strong  mind 
was  thus  disciplined  to  give  greater  effect  to  her 
gracei  of  character.  She  was  about  serenteen 
years  of  age  when  she  became  a  member  of  the 
church  of  which  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  was  pastor. 
From  this  period  till  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Miaa 
Baker  was  remarkable  for  the  mingled  sweetness 
and  diaoretion  of  her  manners ;  constanU;  striring 
to  improve  her  time  and  talents  in  the  service  of 
the  Saviour,  whom  she,  like  Mar;  of  Betbanj,  had 
chosen  for  her  portion. 
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In  18S0,  she  married  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  O.  Dwight^ 
and  sailed  with  him  to  Malta,  where  she  resided 
two  foars,  her  husband  being  a  missionar;  to  that 
place.  She  was  ootivel;  and  very  usefnll;  engaged 
while  there,  and  when  her  hnaband  removed  to 
ConstanlMaple. 

Her  correspondenee  at  this  period,  and  the  tes- 
timon;  of  her  associates,  ahow  how  eanieaU;  her 
spirit  entered  into  the  work  she  had  undertaken. 
Her  pious  and  tender  sjmpath;  was  most  efficient 
help  to  her  husband,  in  his  arduous  missionai; 
duties ;  though  ber  delicate  health,  and  man; 
household  oares,  prevented  ber  from  giving  the 
active  as^slance  in  the  teacher.'i  department  she 
had  intended,  and  was  well  qnali&ed  to  have  done- 
She  had  anticipated  this  work  as  ber  happiest 
privilege ;  to  be  able  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  aubelievers  with  the  sweet  and  sahi- 
tar;  truths  of  the  gospel  bad  been  Mrs.  Dwight's 
most  cherished  desirf. 

The  misdonar;  family  resided  at  San  Stefuio, 
near  the  Bosphorus.  Scenes  of  beauty  and  of 
Storied  interest  were  around  Mrs.  Dwigfat;  still 
she  had  few  opportimities  of  visiting  the  remark- 
able places  in  this  region  of  tiie  world.  Once  she 
made  an  excursion  with  Lsd;  Frankland  and  an 
American  friend  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  found  ber 
health  renovated ;  still  she  was  drooping  and  deli- 
cate, like  a  transplanted  flower,  wliich  pines  for 
its  own  mountain  home,  and  the  fresh  breeiea  and 
pore  sunehine  of  its  first  blossoming. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  plague  appeared  at 
Constantinople,  and  Mrs.  Qwight  felt  she  was  one 
of  its  doomed  victims.  The  preaendment  proved 
true.  She  died  on  the  etiii  of  July,  1837 ;  her 
devoted  husband  being  the  only  perscn  who  re- 
muned  to  watch  over,  comfort  her,  and  receive 
her  last  breath.  She  was  onl;  twenty-nine  yean 
of  age,  add  bad  hardly  become  habituated  to  the 
missionary  cross,  when  sba  was  called  to  wear  its 


DTEE,  MABT, 
Wis  the  wife  of  William  Dyer,  who  remored 
tmm  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island  in  1688. 
Having  been  sentenced  to  execution  for  "  rebel- 
lious sedition  and  obtruding  herself  after  banish- 
ment upon  ptun  of  death,"  she  was  reprieved  at 
the  request  of  her  son,  on  condition  that  ahe  de- 
parted in  forty-eight  hours,  and  did  not  rvtum. 
She  returned,  and  was  executed  June  let,  1660. 
She  was  a  Quakeress,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  her 
Mends,  a  martyr. 


EBOLI,  ANNE  DE  MEKDOZA  LA  CERDA, 
Pkikciss  of,  was  married  to  Rui  de  Qomei  de 
Bilva,  the  favourite  of  Philip  II.  of  Spun,  whose 
favour  he  was  snppoaed  to  have  owed  to  the  at- 
tractions of  hia  wife.  Her  ambition  induced  ber 
to  listen  to  the  king's  passion,  b;  which  means  she 
obtained,  for  a  time,  great  InSuence  in  the  state. 
Antonio  Ferei,  the  secretary  of  state,  was  the 
rival  of  his  master,  who,  discovering  the  cimun- 


lIuiM,  would  haTB  Bicrifloed  the  lorara  to  hi*  y*n- 
gauioe ;  bnt  Pcrei  made  his  escape  to  Fruice,  and 
the  pTineeu  was  impruoned. 

EDOEWORTH,  MARIA, 
DiBoiHDiD  rrom  »  respectable  Irish  family,  vw 
bom  in  Oifordshire,  England,  January  Ist,  ]767. 
Her  father  wai  Richard  LotsH  Edgeworth,  Esq., 
who,  succeeding  to  an  estal«  in  Ireland,  remoied 
thitber  when  Haria  was  about  fonr  ;ean  old. 
The  &milj  residence  waa  at  Edgeworthitown, 
Longford  county;  and  here  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  passed  her  long  and  most  useful  life,  leaving 
an  example  of  Uteraij  eioelleDoe  and  bene1!ceDt 
goodneu  rarelj  s'iirpa«sed  in  the  annala  of  woman. 


Mr.  Edgeworlh  was  a  man  of  talent,  who  de- 
rated his  original  and  Tei7  aetiTe  mind  chiefly  to 
■ubjeota  of  practical  atUitj.  Heehuiies  and  gen» 
ral  literature  were  his  pnranits,  in  so  &r  as  he 
ooold  make  these  snbsM^ent  to  his  theories  of 
ednoation  and  improrement ;  bnt  his  heart  was 
centered  in  his  home,  and  his  eldest  child,  Maria, 
was  his  pride.  She  early  manifested  a  decided 
taste  for  literary  pursnila;  and  it  appears  to  hare 
been  one  of  her  father's  greatest  pleasures  to 
direct  her  studies  and  develope  her  genius.  This 
sympathy  and  assistance  were  of  invaluable  ad- 
vantage to  her  at  the  beginning  of  her  literary 
eweer ;  and  sweetiy  did  she  repay  these  atten- 
tions when  her  own  ripened  talents  outstripped 
Mb  more  methodical  bat  less  gifted  intellect  1 

The  father  and  daughter  wrote,  at  finit,  toge- 
ther, and  several  works  were  their  joint  produc- 
tions. The  earlieet  book  Ihns  written  in  partner- 
ship was  "  Practical  Edacatioa  ;"  the  second  bore 
the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  which  does 
not  sound  significantly  of  a  young  lady's  agency, 
yet  the  bock  was  very  popular,  because,  with  much 
wit,  there  was  deep  sympathy  vrith  the  pecoliar 
virtues  of  the  Irish  cbaracter,  and  pathetic  touches 
in  the  stories  illustrating  Irish  life,  which  warmed 
and  won  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Miss  Edgewcrth 
wu  an  earnest  philanthropist,  and  herein  lay  the 
Moret  strength  of  her  literary  power.  She  felt 
for  the  wants  and  weakneeses  of  humanity }  but 
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as  she  saw  human  nature  chiefly  in  Irish  nature, 
her  thoughts  were  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  her  adopted  country,  rather  more,  we 
suspect,  fVom  propinquity  than  patriotism.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  her  best  novels  are  those  in  which 
Irish  ebarscter  ie  pourtrayed  ;  but  her  best  books 
■re  those  written  for  the  young ;  because  in  these 
her  genuine  philanthropy  is  most  freely  unfolded. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century,  1800,  when 
Miss  Edgewcrth  commenced  her  literary  career, 
till  182G,  almost  every  year  was  the  herald  of  ft 
new  work  from  the  pen  of  this  distinguished  lady. 
"Castle  Backrent,"  "Belinda,"  "Leonora,"  "Po- 
pular Tales,"  "  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,"  "  Pa- 
tronage," "  Vivian,"  "  Harrington  and  Ormond," 
followed  each  other  rapidly,  and  all  were  welcomed 
and  approved  by  the  public  voice.  In  1817,  Mr. 
Edgeworth  died,  and  Maria's  profound  sorrow  for 
his  loss  suspended  for  some  time  her  career  of 
authorship.  She  did  not  resume  her  tales  of  fle- 
tion  until  she  had  given  expression  to  her  filial 
affection  and  gratitude  to  her  father  for  his  pre- 
cious care  in  training  her  mind  and  encouraging 
her  talents,  and  also  to  her  deep  and  tender  grief 
for  his  loss,  by  completing  the  "  Memoir"  he  had 
commenoed  of  his  own  life.  This  was  published 
in  1820.  Then  she  resumed  her  course  of  moral 
UMtruction  for  the  young,  and  published  that 
work,  which  so  many  children,  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Qreat  Britain,  have  been  happier  and  better 
for  reading,  namely,  "  Rosamond,  a  Sequel  to 
Early  Lessons."  In  1826,  ■■  Harriet  and  Lnoy," 
a  continuation  of  the  "  Early  Lessons,"  in  four  ' 
volumes,  was  issued. 

In  1828,  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford.  "Never,"  says  Mr.  Loch- 
hart,  "  did  I  see  a  brighter  day  at  Abbotsford  than 
t^at  on  which  Miss  Edgeworth  first  arrived  there ; 
never  can  I  forget  her  look  and  accent  when  she 
was  received  by  him  at  his  archway,  and  exclaimed, 
<  Everything  about  you  is  exactly  what  one  ought 
to  have  had  wit  enough  to  dream.'  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  and  the  edifice  and  its  appurte- 
nances were  all  but  complete ;  and  day  after  day, 
so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host  had  always 
some  new  plan  of  guety.  Miss  Edgeworth  re- 
mained a  fortnight  at  Abbotsford.  Two  years 
afterwards,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying 
the  hospitalities  of  her  entertuner,  by  recriving 
him  at  Edgeworthtown,  where  Sir  Walter  met  with 
■s  cordial  a  welcome,  and  where  he  found  '  neither 
mud  hovels  nor  naked  peasantry,  bnt  gang  oot' 
tages  and  smiling  faces  all  about.'  Literary  fame 
had  spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  persons,  nor 
unfitted  them  for  the  common  business  and  eiyoy- 
ment  of  life.  '  We  shall  never,'  said  Scott,  '  learn 
to  feel  and  respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny, 
unless  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  consider  every- 
thing as  moonshine  compared  with  the  education 
of  the  heart.'  Maria  did  not  Ustefi  to  this  without 
some  water  in  her  eyea ;  her  tears  are  always 
ready  when  any  generous  string  is  touched — (for, 
as  Pope  says,  "the  finest  minds,  like  the  finest 
metals,  dissolve  the  easiest");  but  she  bmsbed 
them  gaily  aside,  and  sud,  "You  see  bow  it  is; 
Dean  Swift  said  he  had  written  his  books  in  order 
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that  people  might  leum  to  treat  him  like  a  great 
lord.  Sir  Walter  writes  his  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  treat  his  people  as  a  great  lord  ought 
to  do."' 

In  1884,  Miss  Edgeworth  made  her  last  appear- 
ance as  a  novelist,  irith  the  exquisite  story  of 
"  Helen,"  in  three  volumes.  It  is  her  best  work 
of  fiction,  combining  with  truth  and  nature  more 
of  the  warmth  of  fancy  and  pathos  of  feeling  than 
she  displayed  in  her  earlier  writings.  As  though 
the  last  beams  from  the  sun  of  her  genius  had,  like 
the  departing  rays  of  a  long  unclouded  day,  be- 
come softer  in  their  brightness  and  beauty,  while 
stealing  away  from  the  world  they  had  blessed. 

As  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  private  life  of 
a  woman  whose  intellect  has  had  sudi  wide^spread 
and  happy  influence  on  the  risen  and  rising  gene- 
rations of  the  Saxon  race,  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  the  literary  character  of  her  sex,  we 
wiH  give  a  sketch  of  Miss  Edgeworth  at  home, 
f^om  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  her  well,  and  has 
most  charmingly  described  her.  Mrs.  S.  G.  Hall, 
in  the  "Art- Journal,"  thus  delineates  the  domes- 
tic life  of  her  revered  friend,  whom  she  visited  in 
1842  : 

**  The  entrance-hall  at  Edgeworthstown  was  an 
admirable  preface  to  the  house  and  family ;  it  was 
spacious,  hung  with  portraits;  here,  a  case  of 
stuffed  birds ;  there,  another  of  curiosities ;  spe- 
cimens of  various  kinds,  models  of  various  things, 
all  well  arranged  and  well  kept,  all  capable  of  af- 
fording amusement  or  instruction;  an  excellent 
place  it  was  for  children  to  play  in,  for  at  every 
pause  in  their  games  their  little  minds  would  be 
led  to  question  what  they  saw ;  a  charming  wait- 
ing-room, it  might  have  been,  were  it  not  that  at 
Edgeworthstown  no  one  was  ever  kept  waiting, 
everything  was  as  well-timed  as  at  a  railway-sta- 
tion. Many  of  this  numerous  family  at  that  pe- 
riod had  passed  from  time  to  eternity;  others 
were  absent;  but  there  still  remained  a, large 
family  party.  Among  them  were  two  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  sisters,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Edgeworth,  and  their  children. 

The  library  at  Edgeworthstown  is  by  no  means 
the  stately,  solitary  room  that  libraries  generally 
are ;  it  is  large,  spacious,  and  lofty,  well  stored 
with  books,  and  embellished  with  those  most 
valuable  of  all  classes  of  prints,  the  *  suggestive.' 
It  is  also  picturesque,  having  been  added  to,  and 
supported  by  pillars,  so  as  to  increase  its  breadth, 
and  the  beautiful  lawn  seen  through  the  windows, 
embellished  and  varied  by  dumps  of  trees,  im- 
parts much  cheerftOness  to  the  exterior.  If  you 
look  at  the  oblong  table  in  the  centre,  you  will  see 
the  rallying-point  of  the  family,  who  were  gene- 
rally grouped  around  it,  reading,  writing,  or 
working;  while  Miss  Edgeworth,  only  anxious 
upon  one  point, — ^that  aU  in  the  house  should  do 
exactly  as  they  liked,  without  reference  to  her, — 
sat  in  her  own  peculiar  comer  on  the  sofa :  her 
desk, — ^upon  which  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen, 
given  to  her  by  him,  when  in  Ireland, — ^placed 
before  her  on  a  little  quiunt,  unassuming  table, 
constructed  and  added  to  for  convenience.  Miss 
Edgeworth's  abstractedness,  and  yet  power  of  at- 


tention to  what  was  going  on, — ^the  one  not  seem- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  other, — ^puzzled  me  ex- 
ceedingly. In  that  same  comer,  and  upon  that 
table,  she  had  written  nearly  ail  that  has  enlight- 
ened and  delighted  the  world;  the  novels  that 
moved  Sir  Walter  Scott  <  to  do  for  Scotland  what 
Miss  Edgeworth  had  done  for  Ireland;'  the  works 
in  which  she  brought  the  elevated  sensibilities  and 
sound  morality  of  maturer  life  to  a  level  with  the 
comprehension  of  childhood,  and  rendered  know- 
ledge, and  virtue,  and  care,  and  order,  the  play- 
things and  companions  of  the  nursery; — in  that 
spot, — and  while  the  multitudinous  family  were 
moving  about  and  talking  of  the  ordinary  and 
everyday  things  of  life, — she  remained,  wrapt  up, 
to  all  appearance,  in  her  subject,  yet  knowing,  by 
a  sort  of  instinct,  when  she  was  really  wanted  in 
the  conversation ;  and  then,  without  laying  down 
her  pen, — hardly  looking  up  from  her  page, — she 
would,  by  a  judicious  sentence,  wisely  and  kindly 
spoken,  explain  and  illustrate,  in  a  few  words,  so 
as  to  clear  up  any  difficulty ;  or  turn  the  conver- 
saUon  into  a  new  and  more  pleasing  current  She 
had  the  most  harmonious  way  of  throwing  in  ex- 
planations; informing,  while  entertaining,  and 
that  without  embarrassing. 

It  was  quite  charming  to  see  how  Mr.  Francis 
Edgeworth's  children  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the 
library  without  abusing  it;  to  set  these  little 
people  right  when  they  were  wrong,  to  rise  from 
her  table  to  fetch  them  a  toy,  or  even  to  save  a 
servant  a  journey ;  to  run  up  the  high  steps  and 
find  a  volume  that  escaped  all  eyes  but  her  own ; 
and  having  done  all  this,  in  less  space  of  time  than 
I  have  taken  to  write  it,  to  hunt  out  the  exact 
passage  wanted  or  referred  to — were  the  hourly 
employments  of  this  unspoiled  and  admirable  wo- 
man. She  would  then  resume  her  pen,  and  con- 
tinue writing,  pausing  sometimes  to  read  a  pas- 
sage from  an  article  or  letter  that  pleased  herself, 
and  would  please  her  still  more  if  it  excited  the 
sympathy  of  those  she  loved.  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  this  to  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who  said 
that  "  Maria  was  always  the  same ;  her  mind  was 
so  rightly  balanced,  everything  so  honestly  weighed, 
that  she  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  what  would 
disturb  and  distract  an  ordinary  writer."  Per- 
haps to  this  habit,  however,  may  be  traced  a  want 
of  closeness  in  her  arguments ;  indeed,  neither  on  ^ 
paper  or  in  conversation  was  she  argumentative. 
She  would  rush  at  a  thing  at  once,  rendering  it 
sparkling  and  interesting  by  her  playfulness,  and 
informing  by  anecdote  or  illustration,  and  then 
start  another  subject  She  spoke  in  eloquent 
sentences,  and  felt  so  truly  what  she  said,  that 
she  made  others  instantly  feel  also. 

*  «  «  «  * 

<<  I  regretted  that  so  much  of  Miss  Edgeworth*s 
mind  and  attention  were  given  to  local  matters* 
but  the  pleasure  she  herself  derived  fr^m  the  im- 
provement of  every  living  thing  around  her,  was 
delightful  to  witness.  I  thought  myself  par- 
ticularly good  to  be  up  and  about  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning ;  but  early  as  it  was,  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  preceded  me ;  and  a  table  heaped 
with  early  roses,  upon  which  the  dew  was  still 
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moist,  and  a  pair  of  gloTes,  too  small  for  any 
hands  but  hers,  told  who  was  the  earlj  florist. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers :  she  liked 
to  grow  them,  and  to  giye  them ;  one  of  the  most 
loved  and  cherished  of  mj  garden's  rose-bnshes, 
is  a  gift  from  Miss  Edgeworth.  There  was  a  rose, 
or  a  little  bouqnet  of  her  arranging,  always  by 
each  plate  on  the  breakfast-table,  and  if  she  saw 
my  bonqnet  faded,  she  was  sore  to  tap  at  my 
door  with  a  fresh  one  before  dinner.  And«  this 
f^om  Maria  Edgeworth — then  between  seventy 
and  eighty! — to  me  I!  These  small  attentions 
enter  the  heart  and  remain  there,  when  great  ser- 
vices and  great  talents  are  regarded  perhaps  like 
great  mountains, — distant,  and  cold,  and  nngenial. 
I  linger  over  what  I  write,  and  yet  feel  I  cannot 
ponrtray  her  at  all  as  I  desire  to  do. 

«  *  «     .       *  « 

*'  Her  whole  life  was  a  lesson  of  truth,  and  yet 
her  truths  never  offended;  she  took  the  rough 
edge  off  an  opinion  with  so  tender  and  skilful  a 
hand,  she  was  so  much  fonder  of  wiling  you  into 
a  virtue  than  exciting  terror  at  a  vice ;  so  stedfast 
yet  so  gentle,  that  whenever  she  left  the  room, 
there  was  something  wanting,  a  joy  departed,  a 
light  gone  out. 

She  had  a  vivid  perception  of  the  ridiculous, 
but  that  was  kept  in  admirable  order  by  her  be> 
nevolence.  Her  eyes  and  mouth  would  often 
smile,  when  she  restrained  an  observation,  which, 
if  it  had  found  words,  would  have  amused  us, 
while  it  perhaps  pained  others ;  and  yet  she  had 
the  happiest  manner  of  saying  things,  drawing  a 
picture  with  a  few  words,  as  a  great  artist  pro- 
duces a  likeness  with  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil. 
I  remember  Curier  excited  my  admiration  very 
much,  during  one  of  our  risits  to  Paris ;  I  saw 
him  frequently  in  society,  and  his  magnificent 
head  captivated  my  imagination.  **Yes"  eaid 
Miss  Edgeworth,  "  he  is  indeed  a  wonder,  but  he 
has  been  an  example  of  the  folly  of  literary  and 
sdentifio  men  being  taken  out  of  their  sphere; 
Cuvier  was  more  vain  of  his  bad  speeches  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  than  he  was  of  his  vast  reputa- 
tion as  a  naturalist." 

I  never  knew  any  one  so  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion ;  her  mind  was  generous  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  large;  she 
gave  away  all  the  duplicates  of  her  shells — <*  One 
is  enough,"  she  would  say,  "  I  must  keep  thai  out 
of  compliment  to  the  giver."  She  was  not  re- 
served in  speaking  of  her  literary  labours,  but  she 
never  volunteered  speaking  of  them  or  of  herself ; 
she  never  seemed  to  be  in  her  own  kead^  as  it  were 
— much  less  in  her  awn  heart :  she  loved  herself, 
thought  of  herself,  cared  for  herself,  infinitely  less 
than  she  did  for  those  around  her.  Naturally 
anxious  to  know  everything  connected  with  her 
habits  of  thought  and  writing — I  often  reverted 
to  her  books,  which  she  said  I  remembered  a  great 
deal  better  than  she  did  herself.  When  she  saw 
that  I  really  enjoyed  talking  about  them,  she 
spoke  of  them  with  her  usual  frankness.  I  told 
her  I  observed  that  she  spoke  to  children  as  she 
wrote  for  them,  and  she  said  it  was  so ;  and  she 
believed  that  having  been  so  much  with  children, 


had  taught  her  to  think  for  them.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  succession  of  children  in  the  Edge- 
worth  family,  kept  aUve  her  interest  in  childhood :  * 
those  who  withdraw  firom  the  society  of  youth, 
when  they  themselves  are  no  longer  young,  turn 
away  from  the  greenness  and  freshness  of  exist- 
ence ;  it  is  as  if  winter  made  no  preparation  for, 
and  had  no  desire  to  be  succeeded  by  spring. 

While  seeing  the  littie  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
dearly  and  truly,  she  avoided  dwelling  upon  them, 
and  could  not  bear  to  inflict  pain :  <'  People,"  she 
said,  <<see  matters  so  differently  that  the  very 
thing  I  should  be  most  proud  of  makes  others 
blush  with  shame;  Wedgwood  carried  the  *hod' 
of  mortar  in  his  youth,  but  his  family  objected  to 
that  fact  being  stated  in  *  Harry  and  Lucy.' " 

I  once  asked  her  how  long  she  took  to  write  a 
novel.  She  replied,  she  had  generally  taken 
ample  time ;  she  had  written  *'  Ormond  "  in  three 
months;  "but  that,"  she  added,  *'was  at  my 
father's  command ;  I  read  to  him  at  night  what  I 
wrote  by  day,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  book,  nor 
could  I  think  of  it,  after  his  death,  until  my  sister, 
two  years  after,  read  it  me;  then  it  was  quite 
forgotten."  She  had  a  great  veneration  for  father 
Matthew,  and  said  Mr.  Hall  did  himself  honour 
by  being  the  first  Protestant,  and  the  first  Con- 
servative, who  advocated  his  cause  in  print: 
"What  authors  aay  goes  for  nothing,"  she  ob- 
served; "it  is  what  they  write  they  should  be 
judged  by." 

«  «  «  «  « 

I  remember  saying  to  her,  how  happy  it  was 
for  Ireland  that  she  had  overcome  every  religious 
prejudice. 

"  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  never  had  religious 
prejudices  to  overcome,  so  I  deserve  no  praise  for 
being  without  them."  Miss  Edgeworth  never 
wrote  that  other  people  might  practise,  but  she 
wrote  what  she  and  hers  practised  daily ;  it  was 
evident  fh)m  the  children  being  constantly  with 
the  family,  that  they  still  held  by  the  opinion  that 
intercourse  between  children  and  servants  is  inju- 
rious to  the  former.  "We  believe  in  it,"  said 
Miss  Edgeworth;  "but  I  have  long  learned  how 
very  impossible  it  is  for  others  to  practise  it.  My 
father  made  it  easy;  for  not  only  his  wife,  but  his 
children  knew  all  his  affairs.  Whatever  businesB 
he  had  to  do  was  done  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
usually  in  the  common  sitting-room ;  so  that  we 
were  intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with  his 
general  principles  of  conduct,  but  with  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  every-day  application." 
«  «  «  «  * 

Some  of  the  "  unco  good"  have  complained  of 
what  they  call  the  want  of  reUffiotUj  but  what  I 
should  rather  call  tectarian,  instruction,  in  Miss 
Edgeworth's  juvenile  works.  "We  wrote,"  she 
said  to  me,  "  for  every  sect,  and  did  not,  nor  do 
I  now,  think  it  right,  to  introduce  the  awful  idea 
of  God's  superintendence  upon  puerile  occasions. 
I  hold  religion  in  a  more  exalted  view  than  as  n 
subject  of  perpetual  outward  exhibition.  Many 
dignitaries  of  the  established  church  honoured  my 
father  by  their  esteem  and  private  friendship ;  this 
could  not  have  been,  had  they  believed  him  to  be 
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either  an  open  or  concealed  enemy  to  Christiamiy.^^ 
Certainly,  as  a  magistrate,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  had  public  opportunities  of  record- 
ing his  opinions;  and  there  is  no  trace,  that  I 
could  ever  discover,  of  his  desiring  to  found  a 
system  of  morality  exclusive  of  religion.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  Ireland,  if  you  are  not, — I  do  not  Uke 
the  word,  but  I  can  find  no  other, — higoied^  to  one 
or  the  other  party,  you  are  marked  and  stigma- 
tised as  irreligious  —  or  worse  —  by  both. 

I  do  not  design  to  write  a  panegyric.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  own  works  will  suffice  for  that ;  they  are 
imperishable  monuments  of  her  usefulness  and 
her  *'  good  will,"  especially  towards  the  country 
of  her  adoption  and  towards  children.  But  even 
after  a  visit  to  Edgeworthstown,  where  a  natural 
habit  of  observation,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  read 
her  rightly,  made  me  more  than  usually  awake  to 
every  word  and  every  passing  incident  —  bright 
days  of  rambling  and  sunshine,  and  dark  days  of 
rain  and  conversation  with  her  and  hers  —  seeing 
her  thus  away  from  the  meretricious  glare  and 
false  lights  of  London  society,  where  I  had  first 
met  her  —  in  the  trying  seclusion  of  a  country- 
house,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  mingled  family  — 
where  her  father's  last  wife  was  many  years 
younger  than  herself,  and  the  half  foreign  chil- 
dren and  foreign  wife  of  her  youngest  brother, 
rendered  the  mingling  still  more  extraordinary  — 
recalling  all  seen  and  known  of  other  families, 
where  children  of  the  same  parents  too  seldom 
live  together  in  unity  —  I  remember  nothing  that 
at  this  distance  of  time  does  not  excite  my  admi- 
ration and  increase  my  affection  for  this  admirable 
woman,  combining  in  her  small  self  whatever  we 
believe  to  be  most  deserving  of  praise  in  her  sex. 
She  was  a  literary  woman,  without  vanity,  affec- 
tation, or  jealousy  —  a  very  sunbeam  of  light,  in 
a  home  rendered  historic  by  her  genius  —  a  per- 
fect woman  in  her  attention  to  those  little  offices 
of  love  and  kindness  which  sanctify  domestic  life ; 
a  patriot,  but  not  a  politician — ^the  champion  of  a 
country's  virtues,  without  being  blind  either  to  its 
follies  or  its  crimes.  Honoured  wherever  her 
name  was  heard  during  half  a  century  of  literary 
industry  —  idolized  by  a  family  composed  as  I 
have  said  of  many  members  under  one  roof,  yet 
tuned  into  matchless  harmony  by  admirable  ma- 
nagement and  right  affection,  —  this  woman,  so 
loved,  so  honoured,  so  cherished  to  the  very  last, 
was  entirely  unselfish." 

The  true  feminine  beauty  and  excellence  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  character  seem  to  rise  palpably  be- 
fore us  as  we  read  these  delineations  by  one  who 
knew  her  so  intimately  and  loved  her  so  well.  And 
these  reminiscences  gain  enhanced  value  from  the 
circumstance  that  Miss  Edgeworth  left  positive 
orders  her  private  correspondence  should  not  be 
published ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  hope  for  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  estimable  woman  than 
Mrs.  Hall  has  given.  One  more  trait  from  this  re- 
miniscence, a  written  portrait  of  Miss  Edgeworth.''^ 

*  MiM  EdgrewoTth  would  never  sit  for  ber  picture ;  the  one 
we  have  given  is  fh>m  a  sketch  Mken  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Mall, 
when  at  Edgeworthstown. 


In  person  she  was  very  small,  —  smaller  than 
Hannah  More,  —  and  with  more  than  Hannah 
More's  vivacity  of  manner ;  her  face  was  pale  and 
thin ;  her  features  irregular ;  they  may  have  been 
considered  plain,  even  in  youth ;  but  her  expres- 
sion was  80  benevolent,  her  manner  so  entirely 
well  bred,  —  partaking  of  English  dignity  and 
Irish  frankness,  — that  you  never,  thought  of  her, 
in  reference  either  to  plainness  or  beauty;  she 
was  all  in  all ;  occupied,  without  fatiguing  the 
attention;  charmed  by  her  pleasant  voice;  while 
the  earnestness  and  truth  that  beamed  in  her 
bright  blue  —  very  blue  —  ^yeA,  made  of  value, 
every  word  she  uttered,  — her  words  were  always 
well  chosen ;  her  manner  of  expression  was  grace- 
fill  and  natural;  her  sentences  were  frequentiy 
epigrammatic ;  she  knew  how  to  Ueten  as  well  as 
to  toU,  and  gathered  information  in  a  manner 
highly  complimentary  to  the  society  of  which,  at 
the  time,  she  formed  a  part;  while  listening  to 
her,  she  continually  recalled  to  me  the  story  of 
the  fairy  whoso  lips  dropped  diamonds  and  pearls 
whenever  they  opened. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  remarkably  neat  and  par- 
ticular in  her  dress ;  her  feet  and  hands  were  so' 
very  small  as  to  be  quite  child-like.  I  once  took 
a  shoe  of  hers  to  Mdnotte's,  in  Paris,  she  having 
commissioned  me  to  procure  her  some  shoes  there, 
and  the  people  insisted  that  I  mu^t  require  them 
**pour  unejeune  demoiselle.** 

*  «  «  «  « 

We  have  chosen  the  first  work  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  from  which  to  make  our  extracts,  partiy 
because  it  is  less  read  than  her  novels,  but  chiefly 
because  the  sentiments  are  those  which  actuated 
her  own  life,  and  form  the  moral  of  all  she  wrote. 
In  the  *<  Practical  Education"  is  contained  the 
soul, 'so  to  speak,  of  her  genius.  She  wrought  out 
her  materiids  of  thought  into  many  forms,  and 
coloured  these  with  the  rainbow  tinting  of  her 
fancy,  and  ornamented  them  with  the  polished 
beauty  of  benevolent  feeling;  but  the  precious 
gold  of  truth,  which  she  first  assayed  in  this  ele- 
mentary book,  makes  the  sterling  worth  of  all  her 
books.  And  what  a  number  she  has  written  1  The 
term  of  her  life  was  long,  but  measured  by  what 
she  accomplished  seems  to  comprise  the  two  cen- 
turies in  which  she  lived.  So  quiet  and  easy  was 
her  death,  it  seemed  but  a  sweet  sleep,  after  only 
a  half-hour's  illness,  May  21st,  1849.  She  died 
in  her  eighty-third  year,  ripe  in  good  works,  and 
in  the  "  charity  which  never  faileth,"  for  the  king- 
dom of  love  and  peace. 

From  '*  Practical  Education.*' 
ONLT  CHILDBIN. 

An  only  child  runs  a  dreadful  chance  of  being 
spoiled.  He  is  bom  a  person  of  consequence ;  he 
soon  discovers  his  innate  merit ;  every  eye  is  turn- 
ed upon  him  the  moment  he  enters  the  room ;  his 
looks,  his  dress,  his  appetite,  are  all  matters  of 
daily  concern  to  a  whole  family ;  his  wishes  are 
divined ;  his  wants  are  prevented ;  his  witty  say- 
ings are  repeated  in  his  presence ;  his  smiles  are 
courted ;  his  caresses  excite  jealousy ;  and  he  soon 
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leaniB  how  to  arul  himself  of  his  central  sitaa- 
tion.  His  father  and  mother  make  him  alternately 
their  idol,  and  their  plaything ;  they  do  not  think 
of  educating,  they  only  think  of  admiring  him : 
they  imagine  that  he  is  nnlike  all  other  children 
in  tiie  nniyerse ;  and  that  his  genius  and  his  tem- 
per are  independent  of  all  cultivation.  But  when 
this  little  paragon  of  perfection  has  two  or  three 
brothers  and  sisters,  tiie  scene  changes ;  the  man 
of  consequence  dwindles  into  an  insignificant  little 
boy. 

THB  POWSK  or  STHPATHT. 

l«ong  before  children  can  understand  reasoning, 
they  can  feel  sympathy ;  during  this  early  period 
of  their  education,  example  and  habit,  slight  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  the  propensity  to  imita- 
tion, gOTcm  their  thoughts  and  actions.  Imitation 
is  the  involuntary  effect  of  sympathy  in  children ; 
hence,  those  who  have  the  most  sympathy  are  most 
liable  to  be  improved  or  injured  by  early  exam- 
ples. Examples  of  the  malevolent  passions  should 
therefore  be  most  carefully  excluded  from  the  sight 
of  those  who  have  yet  no  choice  in  their  sympathy ; 
expressions  of  kindness  and  affection  in  the  coun- 
tenance, the  voice,  the  actions,  of  all  who  ap- 
proach, and  of  all  who  have  the  care  of  infants, 
are  not  only  immediately  and  evidently  agreeable 
to  children,  but  ought  also  to  be  used  as  the  best 
possible  means  of  exciting  benevolent  sympathies 
in  their  minds.  Children  who  habitually  meet  with 
kindness,  habitually  feel  complacency ;  that  spe- 
cies of  instinctive,  or  rather  of  associated  affec- 
tion, which  always  rises  in  the  mind  from  the 
recollection  of  past  pleasures,  is  immediately  ex- 
cited in  such  children  by  the  sight  of  their  parents. 
By  an  easy  transition  of  ideas,  they  expect  the 
same  benevolence,  even  from  strangers,  which 
they  have  experienced  from  their  friends,  and 
their  sympathy  naturally  prepares  them  to  wish 
for  society;  this  wish  is  often  improperly  in- 
dulged. 

At  the  age  when  children  begin  to  unfold  their 
ideas,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  words,  they 
are  such  interesting  and  entertaining  companions, 
that  they  attract  a  large  portion  of  our  daily  at- 
tention :  we  listen  eagerly  to  their  simple  obser- 
vations ;  we  enter  into  their  young  astonishment 
at  every  new  object ;  we  are  delighted  to  watch 
all  their  emotions ;  we  help  them  with  words  to 
express  their  ideas;  we  anxiously  endeavour  to 
understand  their  imperfect  reasonings;  and  are 
pleased  to  find,  or  put  them  in  the  right.  This 
season  of  universal  smiles  and  courtesy  is  delight- 
ful to  children  while  it  lasts ;  but  it  soon  passes 
away:  they  soon  speak  without  exciting  any 
astonishment ;  and  instead  of  meeting  with  admi- 
ration for  every  attempt  to  express  an  idea,  they 
are  soon  repulsed  for  troublesome  volubility ;  even 
when  they  talk  sense,  they  are  suffered  to  talk 
unheard,  or  else  they  are  checked  for  unbecoming 
presumption.  Children  feel  this  change  in  public 
opinion  and  manners  most  severely ;  they  are  not 
sensible  of  any  change  in  themselves,  except,  per- 
haps, they  are  conscious  of  having  improved  both 
in  sense  and  language. 


MVSIO  AS  AK  ACCOXPUSHXIKT. 

Out  of  the  prodigious  number  of  young  women 
who  learn  music  and  drawing,  for  instance,  how 
many  are  there  who,  after  they  have  become  mis- 
tresses of  their  own  time,  and  after  they  have  the 
choice  of  their  own  amusements,  continue  to  prac- 
tise these  accomplishments  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  occupation  ?  As  soon  as  a  young  lady  is  mar- 
ried, does  she  not  frequentiy  discover  that  **  she 
really  has  not  leisure  to  cultivate  talents  which 
take  up  so  much  time  ?*'  Does  she  not  complain 
of  the  labour  of  practising  four  or  five  hours  a  day, 
to  keep  up  her  musical  character  ?  What  motive 
has  she  for  perseverance  ?  She  is,  perhaps,  already 
tired  of  playing  to  all  her  acquaintance.  She  may 
really  take  pleasure  in  hearing  good  music ;  but 
her  own  performance  will  not,  then,  please  her  ear 
so  much  as  that  of  many  others.  She  will  prefer 
the  more  indolent  pleasure  of  hearing  the  best 
music  that  can  be  heard  for  money  at  public  con- 
certs. She  will  then,  of  course,  leave  off  playing, 
but  continue  very  fond  of  music.  How  often  is 
the  labour  of  years  thus  lost  for  ever ! 

THE  BIST  ACC0MPLI8HMKNTS. 

We  must  farther  observe,  t&at  the  habit  of  pur- 
suing any  occupation  which  requires  no  mental 
exertion,  induces  an  indolence  or  incapacity  of 
intellect.  Mere  artists  are  commonly  as  stupid 
as  mere  artificers,  and  these  are  littie  more  than 
machines. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required  to  obtain 
practical  skill  and  dexterity  in  certain  accomplish- 
ments, is  one  reason  why  there  are  so  few  people 
who  obtain  any  thing  more  than  mechanical  ex- 
cellence. They  become  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
they  become  proud  of  their  elavery.  At  first,  they 
might  have  considered  custom  as  a  tyrant;  but 
when  they  have  obeyed  her  for  a  certain  time, 
they  do  her  voluntaiT'  hT)mage  ever  after,  as  to  a 
sovereign  by  divine  right.  To  prevent  this  species 
of  intellectual  degradation,  we  must,  in  education, 
be  careful  to  rank  mere  mechanical  talents  below 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.  Thus  the  am- 
bition of  young  people  will  be  directed  to  high  ob- 
jects ;  and  all  inferior  qualifications  may  be  attained 
without  contracting  the  understanding.  Praise 
children  for  patience,  for  perseverance,  for  indus- 
try ;  encourage  them  to  reason  and  to  invent  upon 
all  subjects,  and  you  may  direct  their  attention 
afterwards  as  you  think  proper.  But  if  you  ap- 
plaud children  merely  for  drawing  a  flower  neatiy, 
or  copying  a  landscape,  without  exciting  their  am- 
bition to  any  thing  higher,  you  will  never  create 
superior  talents,  or  a  superior  character.  The 
proficiency  that  is  made  in  any  particular  accom- 
plishment, at  any  given  age,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered so  much,  even  by  those  who  highly  value 
accomplishments,  as  the  power,  the  energy,  that 
is  excited  in  the  pupiVs  mind,  from  which  future 
progress  is  insured.  The  writing  and  drawing 
automaton  performs  its  advertised  wonders  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  spectators ;  but  the  machine  is 
not  '< instinct  with  spirit;"  you  cannot  expect 
from  its  pencil  the  sketch  of  a  Raphael,  or  from 
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its  pen  the  thoughts  of  a  Shakspeare.  It  is  easy 
to  guide  the  hand,  but  who  can  transftise  a  soul 
into  the  image  ? 

LITEAABT  BDUCATION. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  profess  the  distinct  opinion 
which  a  longer  consideration  of  the  subject  has  yet 
more  folly  confirmed.  That  it  will  tend  to  the  hap- 
piness  of  society  in  general,  that  women  should 
have  their  understandings  cultivated  and  enlarged 
as  much  as  possible;  that  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life,  the  virtues  and  the  powers  of  pleasing 
in  the  female  sex,  the  yet  more  desirable  power 
of  attaching  those  worthy  of  their  love  and  esteem, 
will  be  increased,  by  the  judicious  cultivation  of 
the  female  understanding,  more  than  by  all  that 
modem  gallantry  or  ancient  chivalry  could  devise 
in  favour  of  the  sex.  Much  prudence  and  ability 
are.requinte  to  conduct  properly  a  young  woman's 
literary  education.  Her  imagination  must  not  be 
raised  above  the  taste  for  necessary  occupations, 
or  the  numerous  small,  but  not  trifling,  pleasures 
of  domestic  life ;  her  mind  must  be  enlarged,  yet 
the  delicacy  of  her  manners  must  be  preserved ; 
her  knowledge  must  be  various,  and  her  powers 
of  reasoning  unawed  by  authority ;  yet  she  must 
habitually  feel  that  nice  sense  of  propriety,  which 
is  at  once  the  guard  and  the  charm  of  every  femi- 
nine virtue.  By  early  caution — unremitting,  scru- 
pulous caution — in  the  choice  of  the  books  which 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  girls,  a  mother,  or  a 
preceptress,  may  ftilly  occupy  and  entertain  their 
pupils,  and  excite  in  their  minds  a  tatte  for  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  a  taste  for  literature.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  add  more  than  this  general  idea, 
that  a  moUier  ought  to  be  answerable  to  her 
daughter's  husband  for  the  books  her  daughter 
had  read,  as  well  as  for  the  company  she  had  kept. 

Oir  PBCDEKCE. 

.In  the  education  of  girls,  we  must  teach  them 
much  more  caution  than  is  necessary  to  boys: 
their  prudence  must  be  more  the  result  of  reason- 
ing than  of  experiment;  they  must  trust  to  the 
experience  of  others;  they  cannot  always  have 
recourse  to  what  ought  to  be;  they  must  adapt 
themselves  to  what  is.  They  cannot  rectify  the 
material  mistakes  in  their  conduct.  Timidity,  a 
certain  tardiness  of  decision,  and  reluctance  to  act 
in  public  situations,  are  not  considered  as  defects 
in  a  woman's  character;  her  pausing  prudence 
does  not,  to  a  man  of  discernment,  denote  imbe- 
cility; but  appears  to  him  the  graceful,  auspi- 
cious characteristio  of  female  virtue.  There  is 
always  more  probability  that  women  should -en- 
danger their  own  happiness  by  precipitation,  than 
by  forbearance.  Promptitude  of  choice  is  seldom 
expected  from  the  female  sex ;  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  leisure  that  is  permitted  to  them 
from  reflection.  '<  Begin  nothing  of  which  you 
have  not  considered  the  end,"  was  the  piece  of 
advice  for  which  the  Eastern  sultan  paid  a  purse 
of  gold,  the  price  set  upon  it  by  a  sage.  The 
monarch  did  not  repent  of  his  purchase.  This 
maxim  should  be  engraved  upon  the  memory  of 
our  female  pupils,  by  the  repeated  lessons  of  edu- 


cation. We  should,  even  in  trifles,  avoid  every 
circumstance  which  can  tend  to  make  girls  ven- 
turesome; which  can  encourage  them  to  trust 
their  good  fortune,  instead  of  relying  on  their  own 
prudence. 

■CONOMT. 

Economy  in  women  is  an  essential  domestic  vir- 
tue. Some  women  have  a  foollBh  love  of  expensive 
baubles ;  a  taste  which  a  very  littie  care,  probably, 
in  their  early  education  might  have  prevented. 
We  are  told  that  when  a  collection  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  was  made  for  the  celebrated 
Guzzona,  to  save  her  fh>m  absolute  want,  she  im- 
mediately laid  out  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
money  in  the  purchase  of  a  sheUrOj^^  which  was 
then  in  fashion.  Prudent  mothers  will  avoid  show- 
ing any  admiration  of  pretty  trinkets  before  their 
young  daughters ;  and  they  will  oppose  the  ideas 
of  utility  and  durability  to  the  mere  caprice  of 
fashion,  which  creates  a  taste  for  beauty,  as  it 
were,  by  proclamation.  **  Such  a  thing  is  pretty, 
but  it  is  of  no  use.  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it 
will  soon  wear  out" — a  mother  may  say ;  and  she 
should  prove  the  truth  of  her  assertions  to  her 
pupils. 

ELEONORE  OF  TOLEDO, 

DAroHTiR  of  Pertor  of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, was  bom  in  the  year  1626,  and  showed,  even 
when  a  child,  marks  of  an  extraordinary  mind. 
In  1548,  she  married  Cosmos  I.,  a  Medici.  Her 
husband  was  only  twenty-four  years  old,,  though 
already  six  years  a  iftiling  prince.  He  had  ascend- 
ed the  throne  after  the  assassination  of  Alexander, 
in  the  year  1688,  and  found  himself  now  constantiy 
engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  the  Strozri,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  house.  Bloody  and  ter- 
rible were  the  batties  fought  in  this  struggle ;  but 
Eleonore  never  left  the  side  of  her  husband  even 
during  the  hottest  encounters  of  the  fight.  Her 
extraordinary  courage  contributed  greatiy  to  the 
termination  of  the  war ;  for,  one  day  while  riding 
with  an  escort  of  oidy  fifteen  horsemen,  she  met 
the  leader  of  the  hostile  forces,  Philip  Strozzi, 
with  a  force  of  forty-five  horsemen,  reconqpitring 
the  camp.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
threw  herself  upon  them,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and 
made  Strozzi  prisoner.  Philip  knew  that  no  pri- 
soner had  hitherto  been  spared,  and,  in  order  to 
escape  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  scaffold, 
committed  suicide  in  prison.  This  sad  event  in- 
duced Eleonore  to  prevail  upon  her  husband  to 
promise  that  henceforth  he  would  spare  the  lives 
of  his  prisoners.  Eleonore  also  accompanied  her 
husband  in  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  storming 
and  taking  Sienna.  She  afterwards  urged  her 
husband  to  have  himself  crowned  a  king,  but  in 
this  he  failed.  Pius  V.  finaUy  changed  his  tiUe. 
duke  of  Florence,  into  that  of  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany. 

Eleonore's  ambition  being  now  satisfied,  she  de- 
voted the  rest  of  her  life  to  encourage  education, 
the  fine  arts,  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
exact  time  of  her  decease  is  not  known. 
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ELIZABETH,  QUE  EH  OF  ENGLAND, 
Wis  ibe  dtnghtar  of  H«nr;  VIU.  b;  hU  iMtmd 
idfe,  Anne  Boleyn,  ui4  bora  SepUmber  7tli,  X6S8. 
Upon  that  king's  muriaga  with  Jane  SsTinoar,  in 
16S6,  ah«  wu  declared  iUe^timale,  with  her  half- 
UBter  Mu7 ;  and  the  enoceaaioa  to  the  crown  eata- 


blished  on  the  king's  isane  b;  his  third  wife.  Her 
mother,  at  her  death,  had  esmestl;  reoommanded 
her  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Parker,  a  great  reformer, 
and  afterwards  arohbishop  of  Canterbury;  who 
had  the'  charge  of  her  education,  and  instructed 
her  carefully  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. She  spent  her  jouth  in  the  manner  of  a 
prirate  person,  and  wu  unmolested  j  but,  when 
her  mater  Uary  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  im- 
prisoned on  snapidon  of  being  concemed  in  lad/ 
Jane  Orcj's  promotion ;  and  in  March,  1667,  com- 
niitted  to  the  Tower.  She  came  near  losing  her 
life,  for  tushop  Gardiner  was  against  her,  ^appos- 
ing Popery  but  lialf  re-established  jrhile  she  lived. 
But  Philip  of  Spain,  Mary'e  husband,  interceded 
for  her,  and  sated  her.  For  as  Pliilip  and  Mary 
had  DO  children,  he  coosidered  that  if  Eliiabeth 
were  remdved,  the  crown  of  England,  after  Mary's 
death,  would  pass  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  had 
Just  married  the  danphin  of  France,  And  his 
hatred  of  France  proved  stronger  than  his  leol 
for  his  religion.  Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  undei^ 
went  great  sufferings  and  ill  treatment  during  her 

Eliiabeth  began  to  rmgn  in  1668.  She  was  then 
twenty-flve,  and  highly  accomplished.  Her  person 
was  graceful,  her  carriage  noble  and  m^estic,  and 
though  her  features  were  not  r^ular,  yet  her  f^ 
complexion,  her  lustroua  eyes,  and  intelligent, 
animated  expression,  hardly  suffered  smaller  im- 
perfections to  be  obserred.  She  was  endowed  with 
great  talents,  enlarged,  cultiTated,  and  refined  by 
edncation.  She  wrote  letters  in  English  and  Ita- 
lian at  thirteen ;  and,  before  she  was  aeTenteen, 
was  perfect  in  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and  French,  and 
not  nnacquunted  with  other  European  languages. 
She  also  studied  philosophy,  rhetoric,  history. 


diTinJQr,  poetry  and  muajc,  and  eTerythlng  Utat 
oonld  improve  or  adorn  her  mind. 

Her  first  object,  after  her  accession,  was  to  re- 
store the  Protestant  religion  ;  to  this  she  was  led 
by  interest  as  well  as  principle.  For  the  pope 
treated  her  in  such  a  mmnner,  that  she  clearly  per- 
eelved,  if  siie  professed  Popery,  she  must  allow 
her  fBtber's  divorce  tVom  Catharine  of  ArragoD 
to  be  void,  and  consequent!;  herself  illegitimate; 
and  this  would  have  annulled  her  preUmsions  to 
the  crown.  She  has  been  strongly  suqieeted  by 
some  of  an  inoliuation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  bat  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  Indeed  she 
was  the  real  foundress  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  as  it  now  exists.  Tme.  she  was  greatly 
■Misted  by  hsr  oounsellor,  Cecil,  afterwards  lord 
Borldgh ;  still  Eliiabeth  herself  always  held  the 
reins  of  government  over  the  church,  as  well  as 
over  the  state ;  and  what  she  founded  and  upheld 
steadily  for  Bfty  years,  must  have  been  conforma- 
ble to  faer  own  (Uth. 

The  queen,  while  she  was  prinaesa,  had  a  pri- 
vate proposal  of  marriage  f^m  the  king  of  Swe- 
den; but  she  declared  "  she  oould  not  change  her 
ooodition,"  though  it  was  then  very  disagreeable. 
Upon  her  becoming  queen,  Philip  of  Spain,  her 
late  sister's  husband,  made  an  offer  of  himself  to 
her,  whioh  she  declined.  In  the  first  parliament 
of  her  reign,  the  house  of  commona  addreesed 
her,  and  represented  to  her  how  neoeasary  it  was, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  that  she  should 
think  of  marrying.  She  replied,  ■'  That,  by  the 
oeremony  of  her  inaagat*'Uon,  she  wai  married 
to  her  people,  and  her  subjects  were  to  her  instead 
of  children ;  that  they  should  not  irant  a  succeaaor 
when  she  died ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  should 
be  very  well  contented  to  have  her  tomb-stone  tell 
posterity,  '  Here  lies  a  queen,  who  reigned  so  long, 
and  lived  and  died  a,  virgin.' "  Several  matchee 
were  afterwards  proposed  to  her  by  her  people, 
and  maqy  distingnished  personages  were  desirous 
of  uniting  themselves  to  this  illustrious  princess, 
but  she  maintained  her  celibacy. 

It  was  not  long  before  Eliiabeth,  by  the  advice 
of  her  aooncil,  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  that  country, 
was  the  next  heir  in  blood  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  the  zealous  Romanists  oonsidered 
the  birth  of  Eliiabeth  iUe^timate,  and  her  sue- 
eossion  as  rendered  invalid  by  the  papal  exeom- 
monication  she  had  undergone,  they  regarded 
Mary  as  the  true  sovereign  of  England,  In  ac- 
oordance  with  this  idea,  when  queen  Mary  died, 
Mary  of  Scotiand  and  her  husband,  the  dauphin 
of  France,  openly  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of 
English  royijtf .  This  act  of  hostility  Eliiabeth 
never  foi^t.  When  Mary  returned  to  Scotland, 
some  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Eli- 
iabeth to  rect^niie  her  as  preeumptiTe  successor 
to  the  English  throne ;  but  KUisbeth  then,  as  ever 
afterwards,  displayed  the  greatest  aversion  to  the 
nomination  of  a  successor.  The  matter  wm  suf- 
fered to  rest,  and  the  two  queens  lived  in  apparent 
amity.  The  qneen  of  England  always  evinced  a 
weak  jealousy  of  Mary's  superior  personal  charms, 
aud  attempted  a  rinJry  in  that  respect,  as  mean 
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as  it  was  hopeless.  Another  weakness  of  hers  was 
a  propensity  to  adopt  court  fayourites,  whom  she 
selected  rather  on  account  of  their  external  ac- 
complishments than  their  merit  This  foible  was 
sometimes  detrimental  to  her  state  affairs ;  though 
she  generally  gave  her  ministers  and  counsellors, 
who  were  chosen  for  their  real  merit,  a  due  supe- 
riority in  business  affairs  over  her  faTOurites. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  I>udley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  obtained  a  great  ascendency 
oyer  her,  aspired  to  her  hand;  but  she  checked 
his  presumption,  and  proposed  him  as  a  husband 
to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  whom  she  had  thwarted 
in  eyery  attempt  she  made  to  ally  herself  to  a 
foreign  potentate.  But  when  Mary  seemed  dis- 
posed to  listen  favourably  to  this  proposal,  Elisa- 
beth interfered  and  prevented  her  rival  from  taking 
away  her  favourite.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
had  also  fomented  those  political  dissensions  which 
gave  Mary  so  much  disquiet. 

In  1668,  Mary  fled  ftrom  Scotland,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  England,  having  previously  informed  Eli- 
zabeth of  her  determination.  The  English  queen 
resolved  to  detain  her  rival  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  which  two  or  three  rebel- 
lions were  excited  by  the  GathoUcs  of  England, 
but  these  were  soon  quelled  by  the  prompt  mea- 
sures of  Elizabeth. 

The  Puritan  party  began  at  this  time  to  give 
the  queen  some  uneasiness ;  for  with  a  hangfaty 
and  arbitrary  temper,  and  a  high  idea  of  her  pre- 
rogative, she  was  greatly  offended  by  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty  which,  from  their  earliest  rise,  marked 
the  Puritans.  Elizabeth,  however,  understood  so 
well  the  art  of  making  concessions,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  supporting  her  dignity,  that  though 
she  ruled  her  people  with  a  rigorous  hand,  she 
always  retained  their  confidence  and  affection. 
Her  wise  frugality  prevented  her  from  being  bur- 
densome to  the  nation ;  and  she  is  a  singiilar  in- 
stance of  a  sovereign  who  returned  a  portion  of 
the  people's  grants.  The  principal  pecuniary 
cause  of  complaint  in  her  reign  arose  ftrom  her 
custom  of  rewarding  her  courtiers  with  monopolies. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  contention 
between  the  feminine  weakness  and  the  political 
prudence  of  Elizabeth,  was  her  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  her  suitor,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  youngest 
brother  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  This  prince, 
about  twenty-five  years  younger  than  herself,  had 
been  encouraged  to  come  over  to  England,  and 
prosecute  his  courtship  in  person.  The  negotia- 
tions for  the  marriage  were  nearly  completed ;  and 
the  queen  was  seen,  in  public,  to  take  a  ring  from 
her  own  finger,  and  put  it  on  his,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  union.  At  length,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  g^reat  dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  match,  she 
suddenly  broke  off  the  affair,  and  sent  back  the 
enraged  prince  to  his  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

In  1585,  Elizabeth  openly  defied  the  hostility 
of  Spain,  by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  re- 
^  volted  Low  Countries,  by  which  she  bound  herself 
to  assist  them  with  a  considerable  force,  on  condi- 
tion of  having  some  ports  in  her  hands  for  her  se- 
curity.    She  refused  the  offer,  which  was  twice 


made,  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces,  but 
stipulated  for  the  admission  of  her  general  into 
the  council  of  the  states.  The  person  she  chose 
for  this  high  trust,  was  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
did  littie  honour  to  her  choice.  She  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  powerful  armament  against  the  Spa- 
nish settiement  of  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  Sb^  likewise  made  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  with  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
whose  friendship  she  courted,  while  she  kept  his 
mother  imprisoned. 

In  1586,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  the  detection  of  which  had  very 
important  consequences.  Ballard,  a  Catholic  priest, 
induced  Anthony  Babington,  a  Derbyshire  gentie- 
man  of  fortune,  to  undertake  the  queen's  assassi- 
nation. He  was  acting  in  the  service  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mary  was 
aware  of  the  intended  murder  of  Elizabeth.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  letters  of  Mary  found, 
which  rendered  her  participation  in  it,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  matter  of  judicial  proof.  Fourteen  of 
the  principal  conspirators  were  executed,  and 
Mary  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Eliza- 
beth, though  consenting  to  her  execution,  prac- 
tised all  the  artifice  and  dissimulation  which  be- 
longed to  her  character,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  odium  of  putting  to  death  a  queen  and  a 
near  kinswoman.  She  wept  and  lamented  as 
though  she  had  lost  a  dear  friend ;  she  stormed  at 
her  council,  and  inflicted  on  her  secretary,  Davi- 
son, who  had  sent  off  the  warrant,  a  ruinous  fine. 

The  next  great  event  of  this  reign  was  the  ex- 
pedition sent  against  England  by  the  Spaniards. 
A  large  fleet,  the  Invincibl?  Armada,  as  it  was 
called,  set  sail  in  the  summer  of  1588,  and  pre- 
sented a  more  formidable  spectacle  in  the  English 
channel  than  had  been  witnessed  for  many  centu- 
ries. Elizabeth  exerted  all  her  energy  to  infuse 
confidence  in  her  subjects.  She  rode  on  horseback 
through  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  with  a  cheerful  and 
undaunted  demeanour,  and  addressed  the  troops 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  hero.  Happily  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  aided  by  the  winds,  conquered  the  tnrtn- 
dble  armada,  before  it  reached  the  coast.  Eliza- 
beth also  assisted  Henry  IV.,  of  Navarre,  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  throne  of  France. 

In  these  enterprises  by  land  and  sea,  the  gallant 
Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  distinguished 
himself  very  much.  On  the  death  of  Leicester, 
he  had  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  queen ;  and  his  splendid  qualities  and  heroic 
valour  seemed  to  justify  her  partiality.  Her  par- 
tiality, however,  did  not  prevent  her  from  assert^ 
ing  her  own  dignity ;  and  once,  when  in  the  heat 
of  debate  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  her,  she 
resented  the  affront  by  a  sound  box  on  his  ear. 
She  afterwards  mollified  his  deeply-iigured  pride, 
and  sent  him  over  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant. 
Through  his  mismanagement  the  expedition  failed. 
Upon  his  unpermitted  return  to  justify  himself, 
she  at  first  received  him  graciously ;  but  after  a 
few  hours  of  reflection  her  conduct  changed  so 
towards  him,  that  he  became  really  ill.  This 
roused  the  pity  of  the  queen,  who  sent  her  physi- 
cians to  him  with  kind  messages.    After  his  reoo- 
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ywy  he  again  lost  her  fayonr,  and  nrged  by  his 
enemies,  and  his  own  impetuous  temper,  Essex 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion  against  his  soTereign. 
Elizabeth,  after  a  long  delay,  signed  his  death- 
warrant  with  the  most  painAil  reluctance.  He 
was  executed  in  1600. 

In  1601,  Elizabeth  held  a  conference  with  Sully, 
who  came  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  European 
power,  which  was  to  produce  a  lasting  peace. 
Sully  returned  much  impressed  by  the  solidity 
and  enlargement  of  her  views.  She  never  was 
more  respected  abroad,  or  more  beloved  and  che- 
rished by  her  subjects,  than  just  at  the  termina- 
tion of  her  reign.  But  the  last  scene  was  dark- 
ened by  a  deep  melancholy,  and  she  died  in  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  despondency. 

An  incident  relative  to  the  unfortunate  Essex 
has  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She 
had  given  him  a  ring,  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection, 
promising  him  at  sight  of  it  a  favourable  hearing, 
with  whatever  offences  he  might  be  charged. 
After  his  condemnation,  Essex  had  sent  this  ring 
to  the  queen  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  who 
had  been  persuaded  by  her  husband,  an  enemy  of 
the  earl,  to  retain  the  pledge.  On  her  death-bed, 
the  countess  sent  for  the  queen,  and  revealed  the 
secret  to  her,  entreating  her  pardon.  The  queen, 
in  a  violent  rage,  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her 
bed,  exclaiming,  <'  that  God  might  pardon  her, 
but  she  never  conld." 

From  this  time,  she  rejected  all  consolation, 
refused  food,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  floor, 
passed  days  and  nights  without  changing  her 
place.  Nature,  at  length,  began  to  sink ;  and  as 
her  end  drew  near,  she  was  urged  to  declare  her 
successor.  She  said  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre, 
and  would  have  none  but  a  king  to  succeed  her ; 
and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman, 
the  king  of  Scots  ?  She  died  March  ^4th,  1602,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

Elizabeth  was  rather  noble  as  a  queen,  than 
amiable  as  a  woman.  Pope  Sixtus  Y.,  who  highly 
admired  her,  gave  her  a  place  among  the  only 
three  persons  then  living  who  deserved  to  reign — 
the  other  two  were  himself  and  Henry  lY.  The 
character  of  this  great  queen  has  been  misunder- 
stood, because  she  has  been  judged  as  a  woman 
rather  than  as  a  sovereign.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  she  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
ei^oyment  of  domestic  life,  where  woman's  nature 
is  most  truly  and  beautifully  displayed,  in  order 
to  devote  herself  to  the  cares  of  state  and  the  hap- 
piness of  her  people.  She  should  therefore  be 
judged  as  a  ruler ;  only  it  should  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  higher  degree  of  moral  power  ought 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  woman,  in  what- 
ever station  she  occupies,  than  is  manifested  by 
man.  It  was  this  moral  sense  in  which  Elizabeth 
excelled  all  the  kings  of  England,  ftrom  the  time 
of  Alfred  to  her  own  day,  that  made  her  power 
and  her  glory.  This  intuitive  wisdom  guided  her 
in  the  choice  of  able  counsellors,  and  kept  her 
true  to  the  best  interests  of  her  subjects ;  and  in- 
spired her  to  preserve  the  manners  of  her  court 
In  that  chastity  which  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 


highest  genius  as  well  as  the  purest  patriotiBm. 
Thus  it  was  fk'om  her  wise  rule  that  the  English 
nation  prospered,  and,  as  an  eloquent  writer  ad- 
mits— **  The  kingdom,  under  her  government,  ao- 
quired  and  maintained  a  higher  and  more  influen- 
tial place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  principally 
by  policy,  than  it  had  ever  been  raised  to  by  the 
most  successful  military  exertions  of  former  agee. 
Commerce  flourished  and  made  great  advances, 
and  wealth  was  much  more  extensively  and  more 
rapidly  diffused  among  the  l>ody  of  the  people 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
progress,  rather  than  any  degree  of  actual  attain- 
ment, that  keeps  a  nation  in  spirits ;  and  this  feel- 
ing every  thing  conspired  to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  English  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  even 
the  remembrance  of  the  stormy  times  of  their 
fathers,  ftrom  which  they  had  escaped,  lending  its 
aid  to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  present  calm. 
To  these  happy  circumstances  of  the  national  con- 
dition was  owing,  above  all,  and  destined  to  sur- 
vive all  their  other  products,  the  rich  native  lite- 
rature, more  especially  in  poetry  and  the  drama, 
which  now  rushed  up,  as  if  from  the  tillage  of  a 
virgin  soil,  covering  the  land  with  its  perennial 
fhiit  and  flowers.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Raleigh  and  Bacon,  and  many 
other  distinguished  names,  gained  their  earliest 
celebrity  in  the  Elizabethan  age.'* 

Elizabeth  was  herself  fond  of  learning,  and  no 
mean  scholar  in  her  attainments.  She  was  well 
skilled  in  the  Greek,  and  translated  from  that  lan- 
guage into  Latin,  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon,  two 
orations  of  Isocrates,  and  a  play  of  Euripides; 
she  also  wrote  a  **  Commentary  on  Plato."  From 
the  Latin,  she  translated  Boethius'  Consolations 
of  Philosophy,  Sallust's  Jugurthian  War,  and  a 
part  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  In  the  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors  of  Lord  Orford,  may  be  found 
a  catalogue  of  translations  ft'om  the  French, 
prayers,  meditations,  speeches  in  parliament,  and 
letters,  which  testify  suffioientiy  to  the  learning 
and  general  capacity  of  Elizabeth.  She  was  also 
skilled  in  the  art  of  poetry.  Being  pressed  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  during  the  life  of  her  sister  Mary, 
while  she  was  undergoing  great  persecution,  to 
declare  her  opinion  concerning  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  wafer,  she  answered  in  the  follow- 
ing impromptu : — 

''Cbritt  wag  the  Word  that  spake  it; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 
And  what  that  Word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it.'* 

When  she  was  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock,  she 
composed  the  following  verses,  and  wrote  them 
with  charcoal  on  a  shutter : — 

Oh,  Fortune !  how  thy  restleeie  wavering  state 

Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt  I 
Witness  this  present  prisonn,  whither  Ate 

Could  beare  me,  and  the  Joys  1  quit. 
Tliou  causedest  the  guiliie  to  be  losed 
From  bandes,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed : 
Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  straite  reserved. 
And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved 
But  by  her  en  vie  can  be  nothing  wroughte, 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte. 

Elizabbtb,  Prisons!. 
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We  win  add  a  specimen  of  the  prose  of  this  great 
queen  and  learned  lady ;  namely,  a  letter,  written 
by  Elisabeth  to  her  sister,  queen  Mary.  The  ori- 
ginal is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and 
was  first  published  in  D'Israeli's  **  Curiosities  of 
literature."  The  letter,  besides  showing  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  that  age,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  English  language  was  then  written,  also  dis- 
plays the  subjection  in  which  Elisabeth  was  then 
compelled  to  keep 'her  haughty  spirit.  D'Israeli 
remarks  on  this  letter :  —  **  She  was,  at  the  time 
of  its  composition,  in  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  most  excellent  writers  of  antiquity ;  her  letter 
displays  this  in  every  part  of  it;  it  is  polished  and 
repolished." 

LITTSB. 

Like  as  the  riche  man  that  dayly  gathereth 
riches  to  riches,  and  to  one  bag  of  money  layetk 
a  greate  sort  til  it  come  to  infinit,  so  me  thinkes, 
your  Migestie  not  beinge  suffised  with  many  bene- 
fits and  gentilnes  shewed  to  me  afore  this  time, 
dothe  now  increase  them  in  ■  askinge  and  desiring 
wher  you  may  bid  and  comaunde,  requiring  a 
thinge  not  worthy  the  desiringe  for  it  selfe,  but 
made  worthy  for  your  highness  request  '  My  pie- 
tur  I  mene,  in  wiche  if  the  inward  good  mynde 
towarde  your  grace  might  as  wel  be  declared  as 
the  outwarde  face  and  countenance  shal  be  seen, 
I  wold  nor  haue  taried  the  comandement  but  pre- 
vent it,  nor  haue  bine  the  last  to  graunt  but  the 
first  to  offer  it  For  the  face,  I  graunt,  I  might 
wel  blusche  to  offer,  but  the  mynde  I  shall  neur 
be  ashamed  to  present  For  thogth  from  the 
grace  of  the  pictur,  the  coulers  may  fade  by  time, 
may  giue  by  wether,  may  be  spotted  by  chance, 
yet  the  other  nor  time  with  her  swift  winges  shall 
ouertake,  nor  the  mistie  cloudes  with  their  lower- 
inges  may  darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slipeiy 
fote  may  overthrow.  Of  this  althogth  yet  the 
profe  could  not  be  greate  because  the  occasions 
hathe  bine  but  smal,  notwithstandinge  as  a  dog 
hathe  a  day,  so  may  I  perchaunce  haue  time  to 
declare  it  in  dides  wher  now  I  do  write  them  but 
in  wordes.  And  further  I  shal  most  humbly  be- 
seche  your  Maiestie  that  whan  you  shal  loke  on 
my  pictur  you  wil  witsafe  to  thinke  that  as  you 
haue  but  the  outwarde  shadow  of  the  body  afore 
you,  so  my  inward  minde  wischeth,  that  the  body 
it  selfe  wer  oftener  in  your  presence;  howbeit 
bicause  bothe  my  so  beinge  I  thinke  coulde  do 
your  Maiestie  litel  pleasure  thogth  my  selfe  great 
good,  and  againe  bicause  I  se  as  yet  not  the  time 
agreing  theruto,  I  shal  leme  to  folow  this  sainge 
of  Orace,  Ferae  non  culpes  quod  vitari  non  potest. 
And  thus  I  wil  (troblinge  your  Maiestie  I  fere) 
ende  with  my  most  humble  thankes,  besechinge 
God  longe  to  preseme  you  to  his  honour,  to  your 
cofort,  to  the  realmes  profit,  and  to  my  joy.  From 
Hatfilde  this  1  day  of  May. 

Your  Maiesties  most  humbly  Sister 
and  Seruante. 

Elisabeth. 

But  more  to  be  praised  than  her  poetry,  is  the 
encouragement  she  gave  to  the  design  of  printing 
in  English  the  large  folio  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  known  as  «The  Bishop's  Bible."    This 


was  the  best  translation  of  the  sacred  book  which 
had  then  appeared.  It  was  printed  in  1668,  and 
the  version,  made  by  order  of  king  James  L,  diffen 
little  from  the  Bible  used  by  Elizabeth. 

That  she  did  not  conform  her  own  spirit  to  the 
Gospel  requirements,  but  allowed  pride,  vanity,  a 
violent  temper,  and  selfishness,  ft^uently  to  ob- 
scure her  many  great  qualities,  is  to  be  regretted; 
but,  compared  with  the  kings  her  successors,  she 
rises  so  high  above  their  standard  of  character, 
that  we  almost  forget  to  record  her  faults.  To 
quote  the  remarks  of  a  learned  historian,  —  '*  The 
page  of  history  has  seldom  to  record  a  reign  more 
honourable  to  the  intellect  and  capacity  of  the 
person  presiding  over  it,  than  that  of  Elisabeth 
of  England." 

ELIZABETH  OF  FRANCE, 

Daughter  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  was  bom  at  Fontainebleau,  in  1546.  She 
was  the  destined  wife  of  Edward  YI.  of  England; 
but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  his  premature 
death.  Elisabeth  was  then  betrothed  to  Don 
Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain;  and  though  they  were 
mutually  attached  to  each  other,  she  was  com- 
pelled, in  spite  of  her  repugnance,  to  marry  his 
father,  Philip  II.,  who  became  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  Mary.  Don  Carlos  never  forgave 
this  injury ;  and  having  expressed  his  sentiments 
too  freely,  was  murdered,  probably  by  the  com- 
mand of  his  father,  who  was  jealous  of  him.  Eli- 
sabeth was  deeply  afifected  by  the  fate  of  Don 
Carlos;  she  died,  in  child-bed,  ten  weeks  after 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  She  left  two 
daughters. 

ELIZABETH  OF  AUSTRIA, 

Daugbteb  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and 

wife  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  was  married 

at  M^sieres,  Nov.  26th,  1570.    She  was  one  of  the 

f 
most  beautiful  women  of  her  time ;  but  her  rirtne 

even  surpassed  her  beauty.  The  jealousy  of  the 
queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  the  in- 
fluence she  possessed  over  the  mind  of  her  son, 
prevented  Elisabeth  from  having  any  share  in  the 
events  that  occurred  in  the  tumultuous  reign  of 
Charles  IX. 

The  deplorable  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
affected  her  extremely;  though  she  was  not  in- 
formed of  it  till  the  morning,  lest  her  opposition 
should  influence  the  king. 

She  was  gentle  and  patient,  and  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  domestic  concerns.  Warmly  attached 
to  the  king,  during  his  illness,  she  spent  all  the 
time,  when  she  was  not  attending  on  him,  in 
prayers  for  his  recoveiy.  Thus  she  always  pre- 
served his  affection  and  esteem ;  and  he  often  said, 
that  he  might  boast  of  having  the  most  discreet 
and  virtuous  wife,  not  only  in  all  France,  or  in  all 
Europe,  but  in  the  whole  world. 

Elisabeth  wrote  two  books :  one  "  On  the  Word 
of  God ;"  the  other,  **0n  the  principal  events  that 
happened  during  her  residence  in  France."  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  her  husband,  she  retired  to 
Vienna,  where  she  died,  in  1592|  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  in  a  convent  of  her  own  foundation. 
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ELIZABETH,  CHARLOTTE, 

DU0HS88  of  Orleans,  only  daughter  of  the  elec- 
tor Charles  Louis,  of  the  Palatinate,  was  bom  at 
Heidelberg  in  1652.  She  was  a  princess  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  and  character,  and  liyed  half 
a  centurj  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  without 
changing  her  Qerman  habits  for  French  manners. 
Educated  with  the  greatest  care,  at  the  court 
of  her  aunt,  afterwards  the  electoress  Sophia  of 
Hanorer,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  married 
duke  Philip  of  Orleans,  from  reasons  of  state  po- 
licy. She  was  without  personal  charms,  but  her 
understanding  was  strong,  and  her  character  un- 
affected ;  and  she  was  characterized  by  liveliness 
and  wit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  exercised 
no  more  influence  on  the  education  of  her  children. 
Her  second  son  was  afterwards  known  as  regent. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  her  implacable  enemy ; 
but  Louis  XIV.  was  attracted  by  her  integrity  and 
frankness,  her  yiyacity  and  wit  She  often  attend- 
ed him  to  the  chase.  She  presenred  the  highest 
respect  for  the  litlrary  men  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly for  Leibnitx,  whose  correspondence  with  the 
French  literati  she  promoted.  She  died  at  St 
Cloud  in  1722.  She  has  described  herself  and  her 
situation  with  a  natural  humour,  perfectly  original, 
in  her  German  letters,  which  form  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  most  valuable  of  her  letters  are  contained  in 
the  "  Life  and  Character  of  the  Duchess  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  of  Orleans,"  by  Professor  Schutz,  Leip- 
sic,  1820. 

ELIZABETH,  PHILIPPINE  MARIE  HELENS, 
OF  FRANCE,  MADAME, 

Sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  bom  at  Versailles, 
May  2dd,  1764,  and  perished  by  the  guillotine, 
May  10th,  1794.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of 
the  dauphin  Louis  and  his  second  wife,  Josephine 
of  Saxony,  who  died  when  Elizabeth  was  but  three 
years  old.  She  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  her  acquirements  were  considerable.  Her 
proposed  union  with  the  duke  of  Aosta,  Infant  of 
Spain,  second  son  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
was  never  concluded.  When  the  private  establish- 
ment of  Elizabeth  was  fixed,  she  received  25,000 
firancs  annually  for  the  purchase  of  diamonds ;  but 
she  requested  that  this  sum  should  be  paid  for  six 
years  to  a  young  favourite,  whose  poverty  prevent- 
ed her  marriage.  The  revolution  destroyed  her 
happiness;  but,  during  all  its  scenes  of  terror, 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  brother  the  king  and 
his  family.  She  attended  him  everywhere,  and 
often  inspired  him  with  firmness.  When  mistaken 
for  the  queen,  June  20th,  1792,  the  cry  was  raised, 
** Down  with  the  Austrian  woman!"  and  the  mob 
were  about  to  kill  her.  An  officer  of  the  guard 
corrected  the  mistake,  when  she  said  calmly,  "  Why 
undeceive  them  T  You  might  have  spared  them  a 
greater  crime." 

She  was  confined  with  the  royal  family  in  the 
Temple,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  her  fellow- 
prisoners.  On  the  evening  of  May  9th,  1794,  Eli- 
zabeth was  led  ftrom  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie, 
and  tried  for  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with 


her  brother.  When  asked  her  name  and  rank 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  May  10th,  she 
replied  with  dignity,  '*  I  am  Elizabeth  of  France, 
the  aunt  of  your  king."  This  bold  answer  filled 
the  judges  with  astonishment  Twenty-four  others 
were  sentenced  with  her,  and  she  had  to  witness 
the  execution  of  them  all.  She  met  death  calmly, 
without  uttering  a  single  complaint  against  her 
judges. 

Though  not  beautiful,  Elizabeth  was  very  at- 
tractive and  lovely.  She  was  modest  and  timid  in 
prosperity,  but  calm  and  courageous  in  adversity. 
Her  character  was  spotless. 

ELIZABETH  CHRISTINA, 

WiFi  of  Frederic  11.  of  Prussia,  princess  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  was  bom  in  1715,  at 
Brunswick ;  married  in  1788 ;  and  died  in  1797. 
Being  compelled  to  this  marriage,  Frederic  lived 
separate  from  her  during  his  whole  life.  But  on 
his  ascending  the  throne  in  1740,  he  gave  her 
proofs  of  his  esteem,  and  on  his  death  ordered 
her  revenue  of  40,000  crowns  to  be  increased  to 
50,000 ;  **  for,"  said  he,  *<  during  my  whole  reign 
she  has  never  given  me  the  slightest  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction." Half  of  her  income  she  appropriated 
to  benevolent  purposes.  She  translated  several 
.German  works  into  French ;  and  wrote  in  French, 
'*  La  Sage  Revolution ;"  **  Meditation  il  VOccasion 
du  Renouvellement  de  TAnn^e,  sur  les  Soins  que 
le  Providence  k  pour  les  Humains,  &c. ;"  "  Re- 
flexions pourtous  les  Jours  de  la  Semaine ;"  **  Re- 
flexions sur  I'Etat  des  Affairs,  publiques  en  1778, 
addresses  aux  Personnes  craentives." 

ELIZABETH  PETROWNA, 

The  second  daughter  of  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Russia  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1741.  She  was  bom  in  1709,  and  was 
extremely  beautiful.  This,  as  well  as  her  exalted 
rank  and  large  dowry,  occasioned  her  several 
offers ;  but  she  refused  them  all,  and  died  unmar^ 
ried.  During  the  life  of  her  father,  Peter  I.,  ne- 
gotiations commenced  for  her  marriage  with  Louis 
XV.,  but  were  not  adopted  by  the  court  of  France. 
By  the  will  of  Catharine,  Elizabeth  was  betrothed 
to  Charles  Augustus,  bishop  of  Lubec,  duke  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein,  and  brother  to  the  king  of 
Sweden ;  but  he  died  before  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  II.  she  was  de- 
manded by  Charles,  margrave  of  Anspach;  in 
1741,  by  the  Persian  tyrant  Kouli  Khan;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  regent  Ann  endea- 
voured to  force  her  to  espouse  prince  Louis  of 
Brunswick,  for  whom  she  had  a  settled  aversion. 
From  the  period  of  her  accession  she  renounced 
all  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  adopted  her  nephew 
Peter.  Her  dislike  to  marriage  did  not  proceed 
from  any  aversion  to  the  other  sex ;  for  she  would 
frequently  own  that  she  was  never  happy  but  when 
she  was  in  love.  The  same  warmth  of  temper 
carried  her  to  extremes  of  devotion ;  and  she  was 
scrupulously  exact  in  her  annual  confessions,  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  contrition  for  her  numerous 
transgressions,  and  adhered  to  the  minutest  cere- 
monies and  ordinances  of  the  church. 
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She  is  generallj  styled  the  humane  Elizabeth, 
as  she  made  a  tow  upon  her  accession  to  ii^flict 
no  capital  punishments  during  her  reign ;  and  is 
reported  to  hare  shed  tears  upon  the  news  of  every 
Tictory  gainect  by  her  troops,  from  the  reflection 
that  it  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  great 
bloodshed.  But,  although  no  criminal  was  for^ 
mally  executed  in  public,  yet  the  state  prisons 
were  filled  with  wretched  sufferers,  many  of  whom, 
unheard  of  and  unknown,  perished  in  damp  and 
unwholesome  dungeons.  The  state  inquisition,  or 
secret  committee,  appointed  to  judge  persons  sus- 
pected of  high  treason,  had  constant  occupation 
during  her  reign ;  many  on  the  slightest  suspicion 
were  secretly  tortured,  and  many  expired  under 
the  knout.  But  the  transaction  that  reflects  the 
deepest  disgrace  on  her  reign  was  the  public 
punishment  of  two  ladies  of  rank,  the  countesses 
Bestuchef  and  Sapookin,  who  each  received  fifty 
strokes  of  the  knout  in  the  open  square  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg; their  tongues  were  then  cut  out,  and 
they  were  banished  to  Siberia.  Madame  Sapookin, 
who  was  thought  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Russia,  was  accused  of  carrying  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  ambassador ;  but  her 
real  crime  was,  her  having  commented  too  freely 
on  the  amours  of  the  empress. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the  25th  of  December,  1761, 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  reign,  and  the  58d 
of  her  age. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ivan,  grandson 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Russia^  was  kept  by  her  in  strict  confinement 

ELSTOB,   ELIZABETH, 

SiSTBB  of  William  Elstob,  and  fomous  for  her 
skill  in  the  Saxon  language,  was  bom  in  1688. 
Her  mother,  to  whom  she  owed  the  rudiments  of 
her  extraordinary  education,  dying  when  she  was 
but  eight  years  old,  her  guardians  discouraged 
her  progress  in  literature,  as  improper  for  her 
sex ;  and,  after  her  brother's  death,  she  met  with 
so  little  patronage,  that  she  retired  to  Evesham, 
in  Worcestershire,  where  she  with  difficulty  sub- 
sisted by  keeping  a  small  school. 

Three  letters  of  hers  to  the  lord  treasurer  of 
Oxford  are  extant  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  obtained  for  her  the 
queen's  bounty  towards  printing  the  Saxon  homi- 
lies ;  but,  after  the  death  of  this  queen,  (Caroline, 
wife  of  George  II.,)  she  was  so  low  in  her  finances, 
as  to  be  forced,  though  a  mistress  of  nine  lan- 
guages, to  become  a  governess.  For  this  purpose 
she  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  duchess-dow- 
ager of  Portland,  in  1739;  and  continued  there 
till  she  died.  May  80th,  1756. 

The  homily  of  "  St.  Gregory's  Day,"  published 
by  her  brother,  has  her  English  translation,  be- 
sides his  Latin  one.  She  appears  to  have  written 
the  preface  too,  in  which  she  answers  the  objec- 
tions made  to  women's  learning,  by  producing 
<*  that  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  she  calls  her,  Mrs. 
Anna  Maria  il  Shurman.  In  1715  she  published 
a  *<  Saxon  Grammar."  Had  her  talents  been 
kindly  encouraged,  she  would,  probably,  have 
equalled  Madame  Daoier. 


ENGLISH,   HESTER, 

A  Fjibnchwoman  by  extraction,  was  eminent 
for  her  fine  chirography  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth and  James  I.  Many  of  her  performances 
are  stiU  extant,  both  in  public  libraries  and  in  the 
hands  of  individuals.  She  was  thought  the  most 
exquisite  scribe  of  her  age.  She  married,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Eello,  a  North 
Briton,  and  had  a  son,  who  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  minister  of  Speckshall,  in  Suffolk. 

ENNETIERES,    MARIE  D', 

A  LEARNED  lady  of  Toumay,  who  wrote  many 
works,  particularly  an  epistle  against  Turks,  Jews, 
Lutherans,  &c.,  printed  in  1539. 

EPINAY,   LOUISE  D',  . 

Gelebbatbo  for  her  connexion  with  Rousseau, 
was  the  daughter  of  M.  Sardieu  Desclavelles,  who 
lost  his  life  in  Flanders,  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  left  his  family  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. She  married  M.  DelaBve  de  Bellegarde, 
who  received  the  office  of  farmer-general.  The 
extravagance  of  M.  Delalive  soon  disturbed  their 
happiness,  and  his  indifference  to  the  conduct  of 
his  wife,  was  equalled  by  his  own  dissolute  life, 
and  no  doubt  influenced  hers.  She  gathered 
around  her  a  distinguished  circle,  which  though 
neither  brilliant  nor  renowned,  was  free  and  natu- 
ral. Here  the  man  of  learning  consented  to  doff 
his  philosophical  armour,  thi^Dugh  which  posterity 
has  found  it  so  difficult  to  discern  his  real  fea- 
tures; and  here,  authors,  artists,  and  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  met  without  restraint  Pos- 
sessed of  judgment  and  penetration,  Madame 
d'Epinay  had  neither  originality  nor  imagination. 
Her  mind  was  of  that  plastic  order  which  led  her 
to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  those  in  whose  intimacy 
she  lived;  and  she  never  attempted  to  exercise 
over  her  circle,  a  control  for  which  her  good  sense 
told  her  she  was  little  adapted.  Hume,  Diderot, 
D'Holbach,  and  Grimm,  were  habitues  of  her  so- 
ciety. It  is  to  her  connexion  .with  Rousseau, 
however,  that  she  owes  the  interest  attached  to 
her  name,  and  the  attention  she  excited  in  her 
own  time.  The  details  of  their  intimacy  and 
quarrel  for  some  time  occupied  all  Paris.  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay  was  constantly  engaged  in  some 
literary  labour.  In  1783,  she  wrote  "  Les  Con- 
versations d'Emilie,"  which  obtained  the  prise 
offered  by  Monthieu  for  useful  works  of  that  kind, 
in  preference  to  the  **  Ad^le  et  Theodore"  of  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis.  She  also  wrote  **  Lettres  a  mon 
Fils,"  and  **  Mes  Moments  Heureux."  An  abridg- 
ment of  her  letters  and  correspondence,  showing 
her  relations  with  Duclos,  Rousseau,  Grimm,  Hol- 
bach,  Lambert,  &c.,  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1818. 
Madame  d'Epinay  died  in  1788. 

ERAUSO,   CATALINA  DE, 

The  Moiya  Alferez,  or  Nun-Lieutenant.  More 
famous  women  have  lived  than  this,  but  a  more 
extraordinary  one  has  never  been  recorded.  Her 
career  was  one  of  singular  adventure,  of  wild  pas- 
sions, of  unsparing  cruelty,  of  heroic  bravery ;  the 
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ft*  virtnta  which  [«IIial«  h«r  tIcm  tai  BSTBge 
conduct  we  mch  u  we  found  to  Tindioat*  the 
dormant  elemant  in  the  bFeaals  of  brigands  and 
pirates.  And  it  is  not  the  leaet  singular  eiranm- 
BtBDoe  ooniweled  irith  such  a  history,  that  it  has 
been  written  doini,  detailed,  and  powerfnllj  de- 
leribed  bj  the  heroine  herself,  in  a  atyle  wonder- 
taUj  Tigoroni,   clear,   uid   in  pure  and  classie 


She  was  bom  in  the  cit;  of  Sebastian,  In  1586, 
daughter  of  Son  Uiguel  de  Erauso.  At  that  pe- 
riod, when  families  were  niimerans  it  was  the 
custom  to  dispose  of  the  girls  by  putting  them  into 
the  church.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  Donna  Cata- 
lina.  At  the  age  of  four  years  she  was  sent  to  her 
aunt,  prioress  of  a  conreat  of  Dominioans.  She 
remained  there  till  the  age  of  Gfteeo.  Eebellioue 
fkneies  had  ft«queat1y  arisen  in  her  mind :  she 
had  entered  her  noriciate,  and  as  tiie  fatal  day  for 
ber  profession  approached,  her  desire  for  liberty 
increased.  Being  sent  one  day  by  her  aunt  into 
the  parloor  of  that  lady  for  a  book,  she  saw  the 
hejs  of  the  eonTCnt  hanpng  on  a  nail.  In  one 
monent  her  resolution  was  taken ;  the  nuns  were 
all  assembled  in  the  choir  for  the  matin  serrice ; 
die  begged  permission  to  go  to  bed,  complaining 
of  indisposition ;  this  was  granted  her.  We  give 
the  sequel  in  her  own  words : 

"  I  went  out  of  the  choir,  took  a  light,  went  to 
the  cell  of  my  annt,  took  Bcieaors,  needle  and 
thread,  and  a  little  money.  I  went  out  of  the 
conTeDt;  I  found  myself  in  the  street,  'without 
knowing  where  to  go ;  that  was  no  matter ;  all  I 
wanted  was  liberty.  I  ran  without  stopping,  till 
I  reached  a  grove  of  chestnuts." 

Such  was  her  escape.  She  remained  in  that 
wood  three  days,  subsisting  on  roots  uid  wild 
fruits.  She  Dinde  herself  male  garments  out  of 
her  petticoste,  cut  her  hair,  and  started  forth  in 
the  character  of  man.  After  going  through  va- 
rions  scenes  in  Spain  ;  meeting  ber  own  falher  in 
seareb  of  ber;  acting  as  puge,  clerk,  serraot  — 
always  adroit,  always  able  to  serve  herself  with 
expedients  —  she  joined  an  expedition  to  the  New 
World.     There  she  entered  the  army,  snd  distin- 


gnisfaed  herself  by  the  moat  daring  actions.  E9in 
adopted  different  names,  at  different  periods ;  but 
the  most  noted  one,  that  which  she  bore  after 
being  made  Leutenant,  wae  Alonie  Diaa.  She 
gained  scTeral  batties.  It  seems  that  her  sense 
and  judgment  in  eouneil  were  not  inferior  to  her 
redoubtable  prowess  in  the  field.  In  the  intervals 
of  her  military  duty,  she  connected  herself  with 
the  most  desperate  and  rioious  beings  to  be  met 
witii.  QambUng,  stabbing,  robbing,  were  her 
pastimes.  A  curions  caprice,  which  she  diverted 
herself  with  not  unft^juentiy,  was  to  gain  the  af- 
fection of  some  young  lady,  by  every  art  and  assi- 
duity, end  when  all  was  ready  for  the  marriage. 
to  disappear.  Jt  would  be  impossible,  in  this 
Bkelch,  to  detai!  her  numerous  bomiddes  and 
fierce  anger ;  but  one  may  be  alluded  to  tiom  its 
consequences.  Becoming  enraged,  at  a  gambling- 
house,  with  a  man  of  consequence,  of  Chili,  she 
attacked  him,  snd  Savagely  killed  him.  She  was 
obliged  to  take  the  refuge  of  a  sanctuary ;  bat  as 
the  friends  of  the  murdered  person  were  of  rank 
and  power,  her  retreat  wae  carefully  guarded,  and 
after  remaioing  there  eight  months,  she  felt  the 
necessi^  of  escaping  into  another  government. 
The  only  way  to  effect  this  was  by  traversing  the 
ioy  deaerte  of  the  Andes.  "  In  this  att«mpt  I  mag 
find  death,"  said  she;  "byremainiug  here  1  shall 
certainly  find  it."  At  the  outset  she  met  three 
outlaws,  who,  like  herself,  were  fnf^tiyes  from 
justice.  These  banded  themselves  by  necessity ; 
fatigue  and  hunger  were  their  first  difficulties. 
Successively  the;  killed  their  horses,  when  all 
other  food  was  spent;  but  soon  advancing  into 
higher  T^ons  of  the  mountain,  the  cold  became 
intense  and  biting.  Still  Catalina  cheered  on  her 
companions,  infused  her  own  courage,  and  sus- 
tained their  efforts  to  drag  on,  when  one  of  them 
uttered  a  cheerful  cry  —  help,  aid  dawned  I  Two 
men  were  standing  at  a  littie  distance ;  the  wretched 
creature  tried  to  spring  forward  ;  he  fall  on  a  heap 
of  snow.  Catalina  followed  his  indicatiou  ;  alas  t 
horror  and  miseiy — the  two  men  were  unfortunate 
beings,  dead,  froien  stiff,  with  a  ghastiy  look  of 
anguish  stamped  on  their  frightful  faces !  Even 
Catalina  was  for  an  instant  daunted.  She  tamed 
to  the  man  who  had  first  seen  them — he  was  dead  1 
She  felt  it  wae  no  time  to  panse,  but  urpng  on 
ber  remaining  companions,  sought  a  new  impetus 
for  exertion  in  bar  very  despair.  The  cold  became 
more  and  more  bitter;  still  she  stopped  not.  She 
saw  her  companions  sink,  one  by  one ;  she  had  no 
time  to  moom  them  — recommending  herself  to 
the  Viryin,  she  went  on.  The  temperature  be- 
came milder ;  at  last  she  reached  Tucuman,  where 
Bhe  met  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality. 
She  soon  resomed  her  wild  military  life,  always 
involving  herself  in  quarrels. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  condenmed  to  be  hung, 
and  actually  taken  to  the  gallows.  Even  there 
no  feminine  tremors  discomposed  her  firmness. 
The  executioner  was  awkward  in  placing  the  oord. 

"  Put  it  on  right,  or  let  me  alone,"  said  she ; 
"  this  priest  will  do  it  a  great  deal  better  tha: 
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gallant  aotions  in  battle,  and  real  serrices,  {nto- 
oured  for  her  many  protectors.  She  traversed 
everj  part  of  the  Spanish  countries,  and  acquitted 
herself  in  the  most  able  manner  of  the  duties  of  a 
sailor,  soldier,  and  even  lawyer ;  in  every  field  for 
enterprise  she  appeared,  and  always  in  a  distin- 
guished manner;  but  all  her  merits  as  an  abU 
man  were  tarnished  by  a  mad  love  for  rapine, 
cruelty,  gaming,  and  every  vice  save  one,  to  which 
the  soldiers  of  that  epoch  and  country  abandoned 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  she  had 
carefully  guarded  the  knowledge  of  her  sex  from 
everybody  until  an  exigency  occurred,  when  she 
disclosed  her  real  condition.  Her  many  deeds  of 
violence  provoked  pursuit,  and. at  last  she  was 
once  more  reduced  to  take  refuge  in  a  church  at 
GKiamango,  in  Pern ;  the  bishop,  a  saintly  person, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  exhort  the  criminal ;  his 
tender  and  searching  admonitions  had  their  effect 
on  the  iron-hearted  lieutenant.  She  sank  on  her 
knees,  and  said,  "  Father,  I  am  a  woman !"  Then 
followed  a  complete  confession. 

The  bishop  was  excited  by  this  strange  stpry ; 
he  pitied  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  who,  by  a  darlc  fatality, 
had  incurred  such  reprobation ;  he  thought  he 
perceived  signs  of  compunction ;  these  he  fostered, 
and  being  encouraged  by  the  result,  obtained  her 
pardon,  and  even  a  permission  to  return  to  Spain, 
witli^out  dread  of  ecclesiastic  punishment.  One 
cause  of  hope  for  her  remained,  she  had  preserved 
her  chsistity ;  and  thus,  though  stained  with  many 
crimes,  she  was  not  abandoned  to  vice.  Her  will 
was  strong,  and  her  passions  often  violent;  but 
she  was  not  sensual  or  selfish.  Had  she  been  pro- 
perly educated,  and  allowed  to  live  in  society,  she 
would  probably  have  proved  a  woman  of  superior 
powers  of  mind,  and  been  active  in  good  works  as 
she  was  in  evil,  when  driven  to  abandon  her  coun- 
try and  put  off  the  semblance  of  her  own  sex. 

Donna  Catalina  set  sail  and  arrived  at  Cadiz  in 
1624.  Already  her  fame  had  preceded  her,  and 
during  her  travels  through  Spain  and  Italy  she  was 
looked  upon  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  The  pope. 
Urban  VIII.,  gave  her  permission  to  retain  for  life 
her  male  attire.  The  period  of  her  death  is  un- 
known; but  some  documents  which  have  been 
preserved  in  a  convent  at  Vera  Cruz  testify  that 
she  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  Antonio  de  £rauso.  The  cele- 
brated Spanish  painter,  Pacheco,  took  her  portrait 
from  life,  when  she  was  at  Seville.  From  the 
original,  still  preserved,  is  taken  the  print  affixed 
.to  this  sketch. 

BRDMUTIIE,  SOPHIA,  MARGRAVINE, 

•Of  Baireuth,  was  bom  February  15th,  1644. 
True  devotional  feelings  animated  her  mind  al- 
ready when  quite  a  child,  and  these  were  guided 
by  an  intellect  which  belonged  only  to  riper  years. 
When  she  was  in  her  tenth  year  she  wrote  a  series 
of  poetical  and  prose  papers,  and  a  volume  to 
which  she  gave  the  title  of  **  Christian  Closet  for 
the  Heart."  Her  teacher,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Weber,  discovered  them  accidentally  in  her  desk, 
and  was  so  much  struck  with  their  beauty  and 


pious  tendency,  that  he  prevailed  upon  her  parents 
to  have  them  published ;  and  he  accompanied  them 
with  a  preface.  Many  of  the  hymns  which  she 
wrote  at  that  age  are  still  incorporated  in  the 
German  books,  tiiough  few  know  at  the  present 
time  that  they  were  composed  by  so  young  a  child. 
In  1662,  on  the  19th  of  October,  she  married  the 
margrave  Christian  Ernst  of  Baireuth,  to  whom 
she  became  a  loving  wife  and  able  coadjutor  in 
deeds  of  charity  and  piety ;  but  she  would  never 
consent  to  take  part  in  his  government  affairs. 
She  established  the  first  Magdalene  house  of  re- 
fuge in  that  part  of  Germany.  Much  of  her  time 
was  devoted  to  writing.  One  of  her  best  works 
was  published  in  1666,  <<  A  Treatise  on  the  Age  of 
the  World,  and  a  Consideration  of  the  States  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  their  Condition."  It  is  replete 
with  theological,  geographical,  historical,  and  ge- 
nealogical information.  She  died  in  the  year  1670, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  and  was  buried  in  the  court 
chapel  which  she  had  just  caused  to  be  built. 

ERNECOURT,   BARBARA  OP, 

Bettbb  known  as  the  Lady  of  St.  Balmont,  a 
second  Joan  of  Arc,  was  bom  in  the  year  1600, 
at  the  costie  of  Newville,  between  Bar  and  Verdun. 
From  the  earliest  childhood  she  trained  herself- to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  in  all  knightly  accomplish- 
ments. She  married,  when  quite  young,  the  lord 
of  Balmont,  who  met  and  fell  in  love  with  her 
while  hunting,  and  whom  she  frequently  accom- 
panied in  the  chase.  During  the  "  thirty  years' 
war"  in  Germany,  she  always  took  command  of 
her  husband's  castle,  while  he  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Lothrengein  to  the  field.  This  brave 
woman  repulsed  the  enemy  frequentiy,  and  on 
several  occasions  made  sorties  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  both  men  and  baggage.  When  peace 
was  restored,  she  laid  aside  the  sword  and  took 
up  the  pen,  which  she  wielded  with  equal  skill. 
Her  first  work,  "  Les  Jumeaux  Martyrs,"  was 
published  in  1651 ;  several  other  works,  of  consi- 
derable merit,  appeared  afterwards.  The  death 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, made  her  resolve  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  she  entered  a  nunnery ;  but  died,  before  taking 
the  veil.  May  22d,  1660,  aged  fifty-one. 

ESCOBAR,   MARINE  D», 

The  foundress  of  the  "  Reconciliation  of  St. 
Bridget,"  in  Spain.     She  died  in  1638. 

ESSARS,   CHARLOTTE  DES, 

Countess  of  Romorentin,  and  daughter  of  lieu- 
tenant-general des  Essars  in  Champagne,  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty.  She  was  introduced,  in 
1690,  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  whom  she  had 
two  children,  afterwards  legitimated.  She  next 
lived  with  Louis  de  Lorraine,  cardinal  de  Guise, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  the  chevalier  de 
Romorentin;  and  she  married,  in  1680,  marshal 
de  PHopital.  Her  wishes  to  advance  her  son  Ro- 
morentin by  her  intrigues  proved  fatal  to  her,  as 
she  fell  under  the  resentment  of  the  king  and 
Richelieu,  by  whom  she  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  she  died  in  1651. 
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WAi  ft  bMutirnl  womui,  lUngfaMr  of  de  H«rtll. 

Bbt  kciioinpuiiQd,  W  niftid  of  hoaour,  Lonise  of 
8KT07,  when  she  went,  in  15S6,  to  meet  her  son 
Fnmcig  I,  of  Fnino,  ftt  M»drid ;  who  no  soonei 
MW  her  than  h«  loTSd  her.  He  attempted  to  covci 
her  dishonour  b;  murjing  her  to  one  of  his  fol- 
lower*, irhom  he  created  duke  d'EatampeB.  In 
the  last  years  of  Francis,  the  duchess,  to  counter- 
Mt  the  TiewB  of  the  dauphin  and  his 
Diana  of  Poietiers,  entered  into 
with  Charles  T.,  emperor  of  flermany;  and  by 
her  perfldioQB  communicaUoni,  enabled  him  to 
surprise  and  lake  Epemay  and  Chateau- Lierri, 
where  the  magaiines  of  the  French  were  deposited. 
Fnnci)  confided  entirely  in  her,  and  she  sent  coo- 
itant  infomation  to  Charles,  bo  that  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  seemed  ineTitable;  but  the  quarrel 
that  arose  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  asTed  France.  After  tbe  death  of 
Pranois,  the  hTourite  retired  to  her  country-seat, 
u>d  was  screened  trom  the  prosecution  of  her  hus- 
band, who  wished  to  punish  her  for  adultery,  by 
the  interference  of  the  reigning  monarch.  She 
died  a  protestant. 


ESTE,   ELEONORA   D". 

Was  descended  from  the  most  illustrious  of  Ita- 
lian princely  races — that  of  the  aoTereignj  of  Eete, 
Modern,  and  Reggio.  She  whb  dsughter  of  iler- 
cules  II.,  marquis  of  Est«,  and  RenJe,  daughter  of 
I^uis  XII,,  king  of  France,  and  was  bom  in  1637. 
Endowed  by  fortune  with  an  exalted  station,  by 
nature  with  extraordinary  beauty,  fine  taste  and 
intellect,  Eleonora  drew  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
seemed  destined  to  a  life  whose  tissue  was  woven 
in  golden  threede ;  but  theee  very  qualities,  while 
they  added  lustre  to  her  Btation,  led  to  a  true 
romance,  the  melancholy  course  of  which  clouded 
not  only  her  own  life,  but  that  of  one  of  the  greatest 
geniaBes  that  has  erer  shone  and  sutfered. 

Tosao  was  twenty-one  yeare  old  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  court  of  Alphonio  of  Este.  He  had 
jut  giTCD  to  the  world  his  "Jerusalem  Delirered," 
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and  m  well-fonnded  enthnBi«nn  tor  the  poet  per- 
vaded all  Italy.  He  waa  endowed  with  every 
pleasing  quality  —  a  handsome  countenance,  win- 
ning addreas,  a  captivating  voice  in  speaking,  and. 
what  all  poeta  do  not  possess,  most  eitraordinary 
bravery.  An  indiscreet  ramark  having  been  m&de 
by  a  certun  oavalier  upon  his  devotion  to  the 
princess  Eleonora,  he  challenged  the  offender,  who, 
with  three  brothers  to  aid  him,  basely  attacked 
the  bard.  Tasso  valiantly  combated  tbe  whole  four, 
until  persons  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  the  duel. 
The  duke  Alphonso  felt  his  pride  offended  at  the 
cause  of  this  rencontre  j  it  IB  true,  be  punisbc) 
tbe  four  cowardly  brothers,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  Tasso  into  exile,  where  he  remained  until 
the  duke  was  persuaded  to  recall  him.  After  this 
time,  Eleonora  appears  to  have  become  cautions 
in  her  encouragement  of  the  poet;  but  when  we 
read  the  verses  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  charms 
and  his  passion,  who  can  wonder  that  a  heart  of 
any  sensibility  should  be  touched  F 

Eleonora  was  in  her  thirtieth  year  when  Tasso 
was  first  introduced  at  her  brother's  court;  a  dis- 
parity of  age  —  tbe  poet  being  nine  years  her 
junior,  whicb  is  certainly  no  argument  against 
the  pasuon  ^e  inspired.  For  a  young  man,  at 
his  first  entrance  into  life,  to  fall  in  love  ambi- 
tiously— with  a  woman  older  than  himself,  or  with 
one  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  unattainable  —  is  a 
commOD  occurrence.  Tasso  was  an  admirer  of 
beauty.  Eleonora  waa  exceedingly  lovely;  sbehad 
a  troDBparent  delicacy  of  eompleiion — a  "  Palenr, 
qui  marque  une  ame  tendre,"  as  the  lover  thought. 
It  is  said  that  Tasso,  being  at  a  wedding  of  one  of 
tbe  Qoniago  family,  celebrated  at  the  court  of 
Este,  blinded  by  his  paasion,  impressed  a  kiss  on 
the  cheek  of  the  princess  Eleonora.  The  colour 
mounted  to  Alphouso's  brow ;  but  he  turned  coldly 
to  his  courtiers,  and  said,  "  What  a  great  pity  that 
the  finest  geniuB  of  the  age  has  become  suddenly 

Upon  this  charge  of  madness,  the  prince  caused 
Tasso  to  be  bhut  up  in  the  hospital  of  SL  Anno. 

Hie  long  years  of  imprisonment,  his  sufleringa, 
his  laments,  are  known  to  everybody.  In  a  few 
words,  we  will  close  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
Eleonora.  Obliged  to  witness  the  cruel  punish- 
ment of  her  lover,  and  knowing  the  inSexible  cha- 
racter of  her  brother,  she  fell  into  a  slow  fever; 
constantly  receiving  the  tender  complaints  of  the 
poet,  whose  pangs  were  daggers  to  her  heart,  she 
gradually  sank  into  the  grave.  Solitary  and  me- 
lancholy, she  ilrsgged  on  the  last  days  of  her  life; 
holding  converse  with  no  one,  living  on  sad  me- 
mories, languishing,  and  fhding  away.  The  doors 
of  Tasso'a  prison  were  at  length  opened ;  but  she 
was  dead !  Youth,  love,  fortune,  all  had  vanished ; 
fame,  it  is  true,  remained.  The  laarel-erown  was 
placed  on  his  brow  at  Home,  in  the  midst  of  11 
pompous  feslival.  Could  this  recompense  him  for 
bis  wasted  youth  and  his  lost  Eleonora?  She  did 
in  1581,  about  a  year  after  Tasso's  imprisonmctil. 

ESTRADA,   MARIA  I>', 

Wirs  of  a  soldier  of  Femandes  Cortei,  folluweit 

her  husband  to  Mexico,  in  1619,  where  she  fought 
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bj  his  side,  and  performed  extraordinary  exploits 
of  Talour,  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
all  who  beheld  her. 

ESTR^ES,  GABRIELLE  D',  DUCHESS 
OF  BEAUFORT, 

Th£  mistresa  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  bom  about 
1571,  was  the  daughter  of  Antoine  d'Estr^es,  a  de- 
aoendant  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Picardy, 
for  a  long  time  ^oind  tnaitre  de  Vartillerie,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  defence  of  Noyon  against 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  for  which  Henry  IV.  made 
him  goyemor  of  the  Isle  de  France.  Gabrielle 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  Henry  first 
saw  her,  on  a  visit  to  Cceuvres  castle;  and  her 
beauty  immediately  captivated  him.  Gkbbrielle, 
however,  who  was  attached  to  the  duke  of  Belle- 
garde,  was  at  first  little  inclined  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  But  Henry  still  urged  his 
suit,  and  often  stole  by  the  sentinels  of  his  ene- 
mies, in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  to  see  the  object 
of  his  love.  The  heart  of  the  lady  was  at  length 
moved  by  such  ardour  and  devotion.  She  became 
the  mistress  of  the  chivalric  monarch,  who  never 
loved  any  other  woman  so  passionately.  To  escape 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  her  father,  Henry  married 
her  to  a  nobleman  named  Damerval,  of  Liancourt; 
but,  says  Solly,  il  tut  empSeher  la  etmtommatum  du 
marriagt,  and  subsequently  dissolved  the  marriage. 
Henry  intended  to  raise  Gabrielle  to  the  throne 
as  his  lawful  wife.  For  this  purpose,  he  not  only 
procured  a  divorce  from  Margaret  of  Valois,  but 
also  raised  the  county  of  Beaufort  to  a  duchy, 
which  he  bestowed  on  Gabrielle,  thus  giving  her 
a  high  rank  at  court  This  design  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Solly,  who  often  represented  to  the 
monarch  the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 
Gabrielle,  therefore,  became  his  bitter  enemy, 
and,  instigated  by  the  adversaries  of  the  minister, 
she  once  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  urge  the  king 

to  discharge  him.     Henry's  reply  was,  **  By ^ 

madam,  if  -I  must  lose  one  of  you,  I  would  rather 
give  up  ten  mistresses  like  you,  than  one  servant 
like  him."  So  ardent,  however,  was  his  passion 
for  (Hbrielle,  that  he  once  wrote  to  her  in  a  mo- 
ment of  danger^ — f*-  If  I  am  conquered,  you  know 
me  too  well  to  believe  that  I  shall  flee.  My  last 
thought  shall  be  God's ;  my  last  but  one,  yours." 

Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  king, 
and  the  wishes  of  Gabrielle,  their  marriage  never 
took  place.  Just  before  Easter,  in  1699,  when  ne- 
gotiations were  already  in  train  for  the  divorce  of 
the  king,  she  retired  from  court,  by  the  advice  of 
Ren6  B^noit,  the  king's  confessor,  and  went  to 
Paris  to  spend  the  Passion-week.  On  Maundy 
Thursday,  having  eaten  an  orange  after  dinner, 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  which 
distorted  her  beautifixl  countenance,  and,  on  Sator- 
day,  she  died  in  the  most  excrociating  torments. 
Apoplexy,  with  convulsions,  was  the  cause  as- 
signed for  her  death ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that 
she  was  poisoned.  The  king's  grief  for  her  loss 
was  excessive ;  and,  what  is  seldom  the  case,  the 
royal  mistress  was  universally  lamented.  Her 
amiable  disposition,  the  gentleness  of  her  charac- 
ter, and  the  modesty  which  prevented  her  fh>m 


meddling  with  public  affairs,  won  her  general 
favour.  She  had  three  children  by  the  king  — 
CsDsar  and  Alexander,  afterwards  dukes  of  Yen- 
dome,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine  Henrietta,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Elbenf.  Her  bio- 
graphy, which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  France, 
is  accompanied  by  an  interesting  coirespondence 
between  Gabrielle  and  her  royal  lover. 

EUDOCIA,   FEODOROWNA, 

FiBST  wife  of  Peter  I.,  czar  of  Russia,  was 
daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor  Lapookin.  Peter 
married  her  in  1689,  when  he  was  only  seventeen* 
and  Alexis  was  bom  in  1690. 

Peter  had  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout 
his  empire,  that  he  intended  to  bestow  his  crown 
and  his  heart  on  the  woman  he  judged  most  wor- 
thy. A  hundred  young  girls  were  brought  t» 
Moscow,  and  his  choice  fell  on  Eudocia.  But  her 
joy  was  of  short  duration.  Her  oppoation*to 
Peter's  reforms,  and  her  remonstrances  against 
his  faithlessness,  irritated  him ;  and  Ib  1696  she 
was  divorced,  compelled  to  assume  the  veil,  and 
confined  in  a  convent  at  Susdal.  There  she  was 
said  to  have  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage 
with  general  Glebof,  by  exchanging  rings  with 
him ;  but,  though  Glebof  was  afterwards  tortured 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  he  persisted  in  asserting 
his  own  and  her  innocence;  and  when  the  czar 
came  to  him  and  offered  him  pardon  if  he  would 
confess,  he  spit  in  the  czar's  face,  and  told  him 
that  "  he  should  disdain  to  speak  to  him,  if  it 
were  not  his  desire  to  clear  his  mistress,  who  was 
as  virtuous  as  any  woman  in  the  world." 

Encouraged  by  the  predictions  of  the  archbishop 
of  Rostof,  who,  from  a  dream,  annoonced  to  her 
the  death  of  Peter  and  her  return  to  court,  under 
the  reign  of  her  son  Alexis,  she  reassumed  the 
secular  dress,  and  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  the 
church  of  the  convent,  under  the  name  of  the  em- 
press Eudocia.  Being  brought  to  Moscow  in 
1718,  and  examined,  she  was,  by  her  husband's 
order,  scourged  by  two  nuns,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  convent  of  Nova  Ladoga,  and  allowed  to  see 
no  one  but  the  persons  who  brought  her  food, 
which  she  prepared  herself;  for  she  was  allowed 
no  servant,  and  but  one  cell.  From  thence  she 
was  removed  to  the  fortress  at  Shlusselburgh. 
Being  released  on  the  accession  of  her  grandson, 
Peter  II.,  she  repaired  to  Moscow,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  his  coronation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  em- 
press Anne ;  and  expired  in  the  Devitza  monaster^-, 
where  she  held  her  court,  in  1731,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age. 


F. 

FAINI,   DIAMANTE, 

Whose  muden  name  was  Medaglia,  one  of  the 
most  noted  Italian  poets,  was  bom  in  Roako,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breschia.  Her 
poetic  talent  developed  itself  while  she  was  yet 
quite  a  child.  When  she  reached  her  fifteenth 
year,  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
languages,  and  had  written  several  poems,  which 
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ezoitad  tbe  •dminttion  of  the  litcrkry  iiorld.    Tb« 

aCkdemiM  of  Dnanimi  in  Italy,  of  Ardettd  in  Fk- 
doft,  vid  tlut  of  the  Arcadi  of  Rome,  were  proad 
to  inacrilM  her  i»me  amoiig  their  membcrB.  But 
■he  wu  not  Dnl;  s  poetcu,  — philosophj,  mtthe- 
nutloB,  tboology,  ftnd  utninoDi;,  all  found  in  her 
ft  dsTotad  kdioirer  uid  a  close  Mudeut.  Bhe  died 
the  13th  of  July,  1770.  at  Salo. 

FALCONBEEG,  MART, 
TmxD  daughter  of  OliTer  Cromwell,  and  eecoud 
wifo  of  Thomw  lord  Tiecount  F&loonberg,  was  dia- 
tingidsbed  for  her  taleolE,  her  apirit,  aod  her 
b«aat;.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  stjiea  her  "awiM 
and  worthy  woman,"  adda,  "that  she  was  moT« 
likel;  to  hare  maintained  the  poet  of  proteclor 
than  either  of  her  bratJiers ;  according  to,  an  ob- 
serration  reepeotlng  her,  that  those  who  wore 
breeohee  deeerred  pettieoata  better ;  bat  if  thoee 
in  pettiooats  bad  been  in  hreeohea,  they  would 
have  held  faster."  After  the  deposition  of  Riohard, 
of  whose  incapacity  bis  sister  wss  aware,  ehe  ex- 
erted herself  in  fsTonr  of  Charles  II.,  and  is  said 
to  liaTe  greatly  contributed  lowards  the  Restora- 
tion. It  ia  certain  that  her  husband  was,  by  the 
eommittee  of  safety,  sent  to  the  Tower  a  short 
lime  before  the  return  of  Charles,  in  whose  faTour 
ha  held  a  distinguished  place.  Lady  Falconberg 
wM  a  member  of  the  established  church,  and  re- 
spected for  her  munificence  and  charity. 

FANE,  ELIZABETH, 
Adtuob  of  scTcnil  pious  meditations  and  pro- 
terbs  in  the  English  language,  printed  in  London 
iu  1560,  was  probably  either  the  wife  of  lUchard 
Fane,  who  married  Elizabetli,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Stidolph,  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  Wyatt's  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Haiy.  Her  writings  were  entitled  "  Lady  Eliia^ 
belh  Fane's  twenty-one  Psalms,  and  one  hnudted 
and  two  Proierbe." 


FANSHAWB,  ANN  HARRISON,  LADY, 

TBI  etdeat  daaghter  of  Sir  John  Harrison,  of 

Balls,  England,  was  bom  in  London,  March  26th, 

I62G.     Her  mother  was  Margaret  Fanshawe,  of 
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an  aarient  uid  highly  respeetahle  fWmily;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importanoe  to  her  daughter,  she 
was  an  emiiienlly  pions  as  well  as  accomplished 
lady.  So  well  did  this  careful  mother  instruct 
her  eldest  daughtflr,  that  when  the  former  died, 
the  latter,  tfaoogh  anij  flfteen  years  of  age,  took 
oharge  of  her  father's  hoase  and  &mily,  and  ta\- 
filled  all  her  duties  in  a  manner  highly  exenplaiy. 
Ann  Harrisoa  married,  when  abont  nineteen, 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Ricfasn]  Fanibawe,  a  relation 
of  her  mother's.  He  had  been  educated  a  lawyer, 
but  not  liking  his  profesnon,  went  abroad,  with 
his  wife,  and  was  finally  appointed  secretary  to 
the  K^lish  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Mr.  Fanshawe  was  a  loyal  follower  of  the  honae 
of  Stuart,  true  to  the  falUng  fortnnes  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  Charles  II., 
while  he  was  striring  to  obtun  the  ^rone.  Dur- 
ing all  the  struggles  and  rioleace  of  those  terrible 
times,  Mrs.  Fanshawe  shared  ereiy  danger  and 
ByTupathised  with  erery  feeling  of  her  deariy  be- 
loTed  hnsband.  He  was  taken  and  imprisoned 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  during  his  im- 
prisonment, she  never  failed  to  go  secretly  with  ft 
dark  lantern,  at  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
his  window.  She  minded  neither  darkness  nor 
storms,  and  often  stood  talking  with  him  with  her 
garments  drenched  in  rain.  Cromwell  had  a  great 
re«peot  for  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  sod  wonid  hate 
bought  him  into  his  service  npon  almost  any  terms. 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  was  finslly  released,  od 
a  heavy  bail,  and  they  remoTed  to  Tankersly  Park, 
Torkshire,  where  the  husband  deroted  himeelf  to 
literary  pursuits,  which  were  also  the  taste  of  hit 
wife.  After  the  restoration,  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe was  in  great  farour  at  eonrt,  had  a  scat  in 
parliament,  was  sent  unbassador  to  Portugal  and 
Spain;  but  in  all  these  high  Btationa  the  hearts 
of  both  husband  and  wife  were  centred  in  their 
domestic  bappiueen.  Sir  Riohard  was  recalled, 
unexpectedly,  through  some  change  of  policy,  and 
they  were  preparing  to  return,  when  he  suddenly 
died.  The  queen  of  Spain  was  so  moved  by  the 
desolation  of  the  heart-broken  widow,  that  she 
offered  her  a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  ducats 
per  annum,  and  a  handsome  proviuon  for  her 
children,  if  she  would  embrace  the  Catholic  reli- 
^on.  Lady  Fanshawe  was  deeply  grateftil  for 
this  kind  interest,  but  could  not  accept  any  favour 
with  such  conditions.  Her  own  language  will 
best  portray  her  feelings  under  this  serere  afflic- 
tion.    8he  thus  writes  in  her  journal : 

"Oh!  all  powerful  and  good  God,  look  down 
fnau  heaven  upon  the  most  distreaeed  WTel«h  on 
earth.  My  glory  and  my  guide,  all  my  comfort 
in  this  life,  is  taken  from  me.  See  me  staggering 
in  my  path,  because  I  expected  a  temporal  bless- 
ing as  a  reward  for  the  great  innocence  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  whole  life.  Have  pity  on  me.  O 
Lord,  and  speak  peace  to  my  disquieted  soul,  now 
rinking  under  this  great  weight,  which  without 
thy  support  cannot  sustain  itself.  See  me.  with 
five  children,  a  distressed  family,  tiie  temptation 
of  the  change  of  my  reli^on,  out  of  my  ooontiy, 
I  away  from  my  friends,  without  counsel,  and  with- 
out means  to  return  with  my  sad  family  to  Eng- 
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land.  Do  with  me,  and  for  me,  what  thou  pleaaest ; 
for  I  do  wholly  relj  on  thy  promises  to  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless ;  humbly  beseeching  thee  that, 
when  this  mortal  life  is  ended,  I  may  be  joined 
with  the  soul  of  my  dear  husband/' 

The  body  of  Sir  Riohard  Fanshawe  was  em- 
balmed, and  for  several  months  his  widow  had  it 
daily  in  her  sight.  She  wished  to  accompany  the 
remuns  to  England,  but  could  obtain  no  money 
from  goyemment ;  even  the  arrears  due  her  hus- 
band were  withheld  by  the  ungrateful  and  profli- 
gate Charles  IT.,  who  lavished  upon  his  worthless 
minions  and  mistresses  what  was  due  his  tried,  and 
suffering  friends.  At  length  Anne  of  Austria, 
widow  of  Philip  lY.,  gave  lady  Fanshawe  two 
thousand  pistoles,  saying  with  true  feminine  deli- 
cacy, "That  the  sum  had  been  appropriated  to 
purchasing  a  farewell  present  for  Sir  Richard,  had 
he  lived  to  depart  from  Spain.''  The  mournful 
train  reached  England,  October,  1666.  The  body 
was  interred  in  the  vault  of  St  Mary's  chapel, 
Ware  church,  and  Lady  Fanshawe  erected  a  hand- 
some monument  to  her  husband's  memory.  Their 
union  of  twenty-two  years  had  been  a  pattern  of 
conjugal  truth  and  happiness ;  the  widow  conti- 
nued as  constant  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  de- 
parted as  she  had  been  in  her  affection  to  him 
while  he  lived.  Her  whole  aim  and  plan  of  life 
was  to  educate  their  children ;  and  she  wrote  her 
own  Memoir,  **  for  her  dear  and  only  son."  She 
survived  her  husband  fourteen  years,  dying  Janu- 
ary, 1680,  aged  fifty-four. 

Lady  Fanshawe  deserves  to  be  honoured  as  the 
exemplar  of  what  a  good  wife  is  and  should  be. 
Her  interesting  *<  Memoir"  contains  many  in- 
stances of  this ;  one,  displaying  what  we  mean  by 
the  obedience  a  true  wife  owes  to  her  husband,  we 
will  give  in  her  own  words.  Her  husband  was 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  II. 

**  And  now  I  thought  myself  a  perfect  queen, 
and  my  husband  so  glorious  a  crown,  that  I  more 
valued  myself  to  be  called  by  his  name  than  bom 
A  princess,  for  I  knew  him  very  wise  and  very 
good,  and  his  soul  doted  on  me ;  upon  which  con- 
fidence I  will  tell  you  what  happened.  My  Lady 
Rivers,  a  brave  woman,  and  one  that  had  suffered 
many  thousand  pounds'  loss  for  the  king,  for  whom 
I  had  a  great  reverence,  and  she  a  kinswoman's 
kindness  for  me,  in  discourse  tacitly  commended 
the  knowledge  of  state  affairs;  she  mentioned 
several  women,  who  were  very  happy  in  a  good 
understanding  thereof,  and  said  none  of  them  was 
originally  more  capable  than  I.  She  said  a  post 
would  arrive  fh>m  Paris  from  the  queen  that  night, 
and  she  should  extremely  like  to  know  what  news 
it  brought;  adding  if  I  would  ask  my  husband 
privately,  he  would  tell  me  what  he  found  in  the 
packet,  and  I  might  tell  her.  I,  that  was  young 
and  innocent,  and  to  that  day  had  never  in  my 
mouth,  <  What  news  V  now  began  to  think  there 
was  more  in  enquiring  into  public  affairs  than  I 
had  thought  of;  and  that  being  a  fashionable 
thing  it  would  make  me  more  beloved  of  my  hus- 
band than  I  already  was,  if  that  had  been  possible. 
When  my  husband  returned  home  from  the  coun- 


cil, after  receiving  my  welcome,  he  went  with  his 
^ands  full  of  papers  into  his  study.  I  followed 
him ;  he  turned  hastily,  and  said,  '  What  wouldst 
thou  have,  my  life?'  I  told  him  I  heard  the 
prince  had  received  a  packet  from  the  queen,  and 
I  guessed  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  and  I  desired  to 
know  what  was  in  it.  He  smilingly  repUed,  *  My 
love,  I  will  immediately  come  to  thee ;  pray  thee 
go;  for  I  am  very  busy.'  When  he  came  out  of 
his  closet,  I  rerived  my  suit ;  he  kissed  me,  and 
talked  of  other  things.  At  supper  I  would  eat 
nothing ;  he  as  usual  sat  by  me,  and  drank  often 
to  me,  which  was  his  custom,  and  was  full  of  dis- 
course to  company  that  was  at  table.  Going  to 
bed  I  asked  him  again,  and  said  I  could  never  be- 
lieve he  loved  me,  if  he  ref^ed  to  tell  me  all  he 
knew.  *He  answered  nothing,  but  stopped  my 
mouth  with  kisses.  I  cried,  and  he  went  to  sleep. 
Next  morning  very  early,  as  his  custom  was,  he 
called  to  rise,  but  began  to  discourse  with  me 
first,  to  which  I  made  no  reply ;  he  rose,  came  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  kissed  me,  drew  the 
curtains  softly,  and  went  to  court.  When  he  came 
home  to  dinner,  he  presently  came  to  me  as  was 
usual,  and  when  I  bad,  him  by  the  hand,  I  said, 
'  Thou  dost  not  care  to  see  me  troubled ;'  to  which 
he,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  answered,  *  My  dearest 
soul,  nothing  on  earth  can  afflict  me  like  that; 
when  you  asked  me  of  my  business,  it  was  wholly 
out  of  my  power  to  satisfy  thee.  My  life,  my  for- 
tune, shall  be  thine,  and  every  thought  of  my 
heart,  in  which  the  trust  I  am  in  may  not  be  re- 
vealed; but  my  honour  is  my  own,  which  I  cannot 
preserve,  if  I  communicate  the  prince's  affairs.  I 
-pray  thee  with  this  answer  rest  satisfied.' 

**  So  great  was  his  reason  and  goodness,  that 
upon  consideration  it  made  my  folly  appear  to  me 
so  vile,  that  from  that  day  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  I  never  thought  fit  to  ask  him  any  business, 
except  what  he  communicated  freely  to  me  in 
order  to  his  estate  or  family." 

FARREN,   MISS, 

A  HiGHLT  accomplished  actress,  and  an  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  woman,  was  bom  in  1769.  Her 
father  was  a  surgeon  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  but  his 
habits  were  so  irregular  that  his  family  were  often 
in  great  want.  Miss  Farren  was  driven  to  exer- 
tions for  her  own  support,  and  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Liverpool  in  1778.  She  was  very  well 
received.  In  1777  she  went  to  London,  where  she 
met  with  much  applause.  She  excelled  principaUj 
in  high  comedy.  April  7th,  1707,  Miss  Farren 
retired  firom  the  stage ;  and  in  May  she  married 
the  earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  long  attached 
to  her,  but  who  had  been  unable  to  offer  his  hand 
during  the  life  of  the  countess  of  Derby,  from 
whom  he  had  long  been  separated.  The  new 
countess  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  and  died,  greatly  regretted,  April  2dd, 
1829. 

FARNESE,   FRANCESCA, 

CoMMOirLT  called  Sister  Francesca,  was  bom 
at  Rome.  She  was  a  nun,  and  founded  a  con- 
vent  Her  poems  are  united  to  those  of  her  sister, 
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ftlflo  A  nun,  called  Sister  Isabella.  She  was  learned 
in  her  natiye  literature,  in  Latin,  and  in  theology. 
She  has  left  many  sacred  poems  of  a  Tery  chaste 
and  correct  style.  Before  taking  tows  she  wrote 
a  romance  and  much  miscellaneous  poetry,  which, 
under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  she  burned.  She 
died  in  1651. 

FAUGERE,   MISS, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1709,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon.  She  was  compelled  by  her  parents 
to  take  the  veil ;  but,  with  an  utter  repugnance  to 
the  life  of  a  nun,  she  strained  every  nerre  to  free 
herself  from  the  thraldom  imposed  upon  her.  Ten 
years  elapsed,  however,  before  her  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  when  she  received  a  papal 
permission  to  leave  the  sisterhood.  But  even  then 
she  was  looked  upon  by  her  family  as  having  dis- 
graced herself  and  them.  She,  however,  removed 
to  Paris,  and  from  there  to  London.  Wholly  de- 
pendent upon  her  literary  labours,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  write  too  much,  and  her  writings  are  of 
very  unequal  merit.  The  best  of  her  works  are 
"  Le  Triumphe  de  I'Amiti^,"  published  in  1751 ; 
<*  Abassai,  Histoire  Orientale,"  in  1758;  "Contes 
du  Serail,"  in  1753;  and  "Les  Zelindiens,"  in 
1758.  She  also  wrote  **  Dialogues  Moraux  et  Amu- 
sans,"  published  in  1777. 

FAUGERES,   MARGARETTA  V., 

An  American  lady,  bom  in  1777,  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Elizabeth  Bleeker,  was  distinguished  for 
her  literary  accomplishments.  Her  youth  was  spent 
in  the  country ;  but  she  afterwards  married  and 
lived  in  New  York.  Many  of  her  poetical  pieces 
were  published  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
much  admired.  She  also  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
"  Behsarius"  and  some  other  works.  By  the  pro- 
fligacy of  her  husband,  Peter  Faugeres,  a  physi- 
cian, she  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty;  and 
after  his  death  was  obliged  to  resort  to  teaching 
for  support  Her  fine  talents  were  wasted  in  her 
struggles  with  misfortune,  and  she  never  accom- 
plished what  her  genius  promised.  She  died  in 
1801. 

FAVART,  MARIE  JUSTINE  BENOITE, 

MADAME, 

Was  a  celebrated  French  actress,  whose  maiden 
name  was  dU  Roncerai.  She  was  always  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  public,  in  comedies,  comic  operas, 
and  other  lively  pieces.  Beloved  among  her  friends 
for  her  sensibility,  gentleness,  and  generosity  of 
character,  she  was  also  a  favourite  with  the  public 
for  her  inexhaustible  vivacity.  She  was  bom  at 
Avignon  in  1727,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1772. 

FAYETTE,   LOUISE  DE  LA, 

Was  celebrated  for  her  friendship  for  Louis 
XIII.,  and  for  her  self-denial  in  that  dangerous 
situation.  She  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  a  fa- 
vourite maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  Anne  of 
Austria.  The  king,  enslaved  by  Richelieu,  sought 
consolation  in  the  society  of  this  lady,  who  took  a 
sincere  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  reconciling  him  to  his  queen.    When  she 


found  her  regard  for  the  king  growing  more  ten- 
der than  prudence  allowed,  she  retired  to  a  con- 
vent and  took  the  veiL  The  king  continued  to 
visit  her  till  the  intrigues  of  Richelieu  interrupted 
their  friendship.  The  queen  urged  her  return  to 
court,  but  she  rejected  all  temptations,  and  con- 
tinued in  her  convent,  with  the  universal  esteem 
of  France. 

FAYETTE,  MARIE  MADELEINE, 
COUNTESS  DE, 

Dauohtbr  of  Aymar  de  la  Vergne,  marechal- 
de-camp,  and  governor  of  Havre-de-Grace,  was 
more  disting^hed  by  her  wit  and  literary  pro- 
ductions than  by  her  family.  She  married  the 
Count  de  Fayette,  in  1655,  and  removing  to  Paris, 
cultivated  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  Her  house 
was  the  rendesvous  for  the  most  distinguished 
literati  in  Paris,  especially  the  Duke  de  la  Rocbe- 
foucault^  Huet,  Menage,  La  Fontaine,  and  Legrais. 
The  last,  when  obliged  to  leave  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montpensier,  found  an  honourable  retreat 
with  her.  Madame  S^vign^,  who  knew  her  well, 
Speaks  of  her  as  an  amiable  and  estimable  lady. 
Her  principal  works  are  the  three  romances, 
"Zaide,"  "La  Princesse  de  Cloves,"  and  "La 
Princesse  de  Montpensier;"  which  were  the  first 
romances  that  exhibited  the  manners  of  fashion- 
able life  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner.  She  also 
wrote  "  Memoires  de  la  oour  de  France  pour  les 
ann^es,  1688  et  1689,"  "Histoire  d'Henriette 
d'Angleterre,"  and  "  Divers  portraits  de  quelques 
personnes  de  la  cour."  All  these  works  are  still 
esteemed.  She  also  wrote  memoirs  of  other  per- 
sons, which  were  not  published,  and  were  lost  by 
her  son,  the  Abb^  de  la  Fayette.  She  understood 
Latin,  which'  she  learned  in  a  very  short  time. 
Her  works  are  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant 
style,  which  was,  at  that  time,  unequalled.  We 
will  insert  one  of  her  letters,  in  the  original,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  French  prose  of  that  period,  and 
the  style  of  epistolary  composition  among  the  best 
educated.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  died  at  Paris, 
in  1693. 

LETTBE  A  MADAMS  DE   SBYIQM^. 

H^  bien,  h6  bien,  ma  belle,  qu'avez-vous  &  crier 
comme  un  aigle  ?  Je  vous  mande  que  vous  atten- 
dies  ib  juger  de  moi  quand  vous  serez  ici ;  qu'y 
a-t-il  de  si  terrible  4  ces  paroles?  mes  joum^es 
sent  remplies.  II  est  vrai  que  Bayard  est  ici,  et 
qu'il  fait  mes  affaires ;  mais  quand  il  a  couru  tout 
le  jour  pour  mon  service,  4crirai-je?  encore  faut-il 
lui  parler?  quand  j'ai  couru,  moi,  et  que  je  re- 
viens,  je  trouve  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  que  je 
n'ai  point  vu  de  tout  le  jour ;  ^crirai-je  ?  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucault  et  Gourville  sont  ici ;  ^criraige  ? 
mais  quand  ils  sont  sortis  ?  ah !  quand  ils  sont 
sortis,  il  est  onze  heures,  et  je  sors,  moi.  Je 
oouche  chez  nos  voisins  Ik  cause  qu'on  b&tit  devant 
nos  fen^tres.  Mais  Taprfes-din^e  ?  j'ai  mal  &  la 
tSte ;  mais  le  matin,  j'y  ai  mal  encore,  et  je  prends 
des  bouillons  d'herbes  qui  m'enivrent  Vous  Iteff 
en  Provence,  ma  belle ;  vos  heures  sont  libres,  et 
votre  tdte  encore  plus :  le  gofit  d'^crire  vous  dur^ 
encore  pour  tout  le  monde ;  il  m'est  pass^  pour 
tout  le  monde ;  et  si  j'avais  un  amant  qui  voulfit 
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d*  mBB  lettrea  taat  les  matiiu,  ja  romprida  ftrec 
lui.  Ne  mesorei  doDO  point  nob^  unltiA  tar 
rtcritnre ;  js  Tons  umerai  satant,  en  ne  Toui 
fcriTant  qti'nn«  page  en  qd  mois,  qoe  toub  en 
m'en  icriTsnt  diz  en  hnit  jourt.  Qnimd  je  bdIb  i 
Haiot-Haar,  je  pnis  ^crire,  parce  que  j'u  plna  de 
lite  et  de  loisir;  mais  je  n'u  pas  celui  d'y  Stre: 
je  n'y  ai  pans^  que  hnit  jours  cette  ann^e.  Paris 
me  tue.  Adieu,  ma  tris-chbre ;  Totre  djflanoe 
aeule  compose  voire  unique  d^fant,  et  la  seule 
cliose  qui  peut  me  d4plaire  en  toos.  M.  de  la 
Rocbefonouilt  toos  4crira. 

FEDELE,  CASSANDRA, 
Or  Venioe,  bom  1465.  This  noted  ladj  was 
well  aoqnunted  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  with  his- 
lorj.  Julias  IL,  Leo  X.,  Loais  XIII.,  .and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Airagou,  ioTited  her  to  their  aourts ;  but 
her  own  republic  would  not  allow  her  departare. 
Her  death,  wliich  happened  in  1 65S,  was  commemo- 
r>ted  b;  the  tributary  praiaes  of  the  literati  of 
that  da;.  FoliiiaDO  eulogies  her  in  the  highest 
terms.  There  remain  some  letten  and  Latin  ora- 
tions of  her  composiUon. 

FBDOEOWNA,  UARIA, 
Empbssb  of  the  unfortunate  Paul  of  Roesia,  and 
mother  of  the  emperors  Aleiander  and  Nicbolaa, 
was  bom  princess  of  Wnrtemborg,  in  1759.  Se- 
lected bj  Catharine  II.  as  bride  for  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  her  early  married  life  was  one  of  mortifiea- 
tion  and  in^gnificance.  The  caprioious  temper  and 
ill-regulated  character  of  Faul,  Tented  fliemsolTes 
frequently  in  harsh  measurea  towards  this  eiem- 
plary  woman.  Her  sons,  however,  unoeasinglj 
manifeited  towards  her  the  affection  and  duty  her 
derotion  to  their  childhood  had  so  well  merited. 
After  the  deatb  of  Paul,  in  1801,  she  was  released 
IVom  the  trammels  in  which  her  jonth  had  been 
spenL  From  that  epoch  till  the  da;  of  her  death, 
she  was  occupied  in  attentiaa  to  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering. The  number  of  magidfioent  institntionB 
for  the  benefit  of  the  anfortunate  and  afflicted, 
which  she  founded  and  directed,  is  reall;  wander~ 
ful.     She  was  the  first  peraon  to  introduce  inl« 


Rusria  an  attempt  to  instroot  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
employing  for  that  purpose  a  pnpil  of  the  Abbj 
Sicard.     She  died  in  1828. 

FERQDSON,  ELIZABETH  GR^XME. 
DAUaHTiK  of  Dr.  Thomaa  Qr«me,  who  came 
teont  Scotland  to  America,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1789.  She  was  very  carefully  educated, 
and  showed  uncommon  abilities.  While  atill  young, 
she  translated  Fenelon's  Telemachus  into  English 
verse ;  she  also  wrote  several  smallerpoems,  which, 
togetiier  with  her  easays  and  some  of  her  letters, 
have  been  published.  She  married  Hr.  Hugh 
Henry  Ferguson  ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  in  1TT6,  as  he  adhered  to  the  Bridsh 
government,  and  she  was  futhftal  Co  her  eountry, 
they  separated,  and  never  lived  together  agun. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  lUed  in  1801. 


FERNANDEZ,  MARIA  MADDALENA 
MORELLI, 

Woe  the  admiration  of  all  Italy  as  an  fmpron- 
latrice.  The  talent  of  improvising  in  poetry  seems 
to  be  almost  exclusively  allotted  to  the  ItaUans, 
among  whom  the  stmcture  of  their  verse,  and  the 
conventional,  ever-rocurring  rhymes,  render  it  an 
easier  matter  to  employ  this  frame- work  to  thought, 
than  would  be  passible  under  a  different  system 
of  prosody.  If,  however,  the  powers  of  ordinary 
improvieatori,  from  these  reasons,  are  not  to  be 
overvalued, — when  thought,  imagery,  feeling,  paa- 
sion,  harmony  of  numlMrs,  flow  spontaneously, 
the  admiration  and  wonder  they  excite  most  be 
nnbounded,  aa  these  qualitiea  are  independent  of 
any  rhythm,  anil  would  command  praise  and  en- 
thusiaam,  even  when  thene  effusions  were  produced 
upon  study,  and  corrected  efforts. 

Among  the  improvisatoH  whose  fame  has  been 
more  than  ephemeral,  perhaps  the  first  was  Maria 
Morelli.  Bbe  wae  bam  of  noble  parents,  in  the 
oity  of  Piatoja,  in  (he  yeu*  1740,  From  her  ear- 
liest years  she  manifested  a  quick  ear  for  harmony, 
aud  a  talent  far  improvisation.  This  talent  was 
heightened  by  an  excellent  education ;  her  mind 
was  stored  with  history  and  science,  and  her  ima- 
gination improved  by  assiduous  reading  of  the 
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best  poets.  Her  p&rents,  proud  of  her  genius, 
took  her  to  Rome,  to  exhibit  her  powers  to  the 
academy  of  "Arcadia."  Qifted  with  personal 
beauty  and  grace,  she  receiyed  the  highest  ap- 
plause, and  was  made  a  member  of  that  society, 
under  the  name  of  Gorilla  Olympia,  by  which  she 
was  afterwar(}s  universally  designated.  At  Na- 
ples she  was  receiyed  with  enthusiasm,  and  there 
captivated  a  young  Sicilian  gentleman,  named 
Fernandez,  to  whom  she  was  united  in  marriage. 
Her  fame  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  and 
she  was  noticed  l>y  the  most  illustrious  persons  of 
the  age.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  visited  her  at 
Naples ;  and  pope  Clement  XIV.  directed  to  her 
an  honourable  brief,  by  which  he  permitted  her 
to  read  forbidden  books.  She  published  some 
poems,  an  epic  poem  dedicated  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  an  epistle  to  Metastasio,  and  some  others, 
[n  1776,  she  went  through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  of 
her  poetic  powers,  for  three  days,  at  Rome,  before 
a  vast  concourse  of  literary  and  noble  personages. 
Some  of  the  subjects  were.  Moral  Philosophy, 
Revealed  Religion,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  Heroic 
Poetry,  Harmony,  Pastoral  Poetry,  &c.  These 
were  handed  to  her  in  order,  in  sealed  notes,  and 
she  acquitted  herself  in  every  case  so  as  to  disarm 
criticism.  She  then  was  solemnly  crowned  with 
a  laurel  wreath.  A  minute  description  of  this 
ceremony,  which  was  accompanied  with  wonder- 
ful pomp  and  pageantry,  has  been  written  by  two 
literary  abb^s,  and  published  by  the  celebrated 
Bodoni,  in  1779.  Our  poetess,  after  passing  her 
youth  amidst  the  homage  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful, retired  upon  her  laurels  to  Florence,  where 
she  lived  tranq^lly  to  the  age  of  sixty.  She  died 
in  1800. 

FERRIOL,   MADAME  DE, 

Was  the  sister  of  Madame  de  Tencin ;  handsome 
and  intriguing,  like  her, sister,  but  without  her  wit 
and  suppleness.  She  was  early  married  to  M.  de 
Ferriol,  a  magistrate,  who  cared  little  about  his 
wife,  and  philosophically  permitted  her  to  have  a 
long  and  open  liason  with  the  Mar^chal  d'Uxelles. 
This  connexion  with  a  minister,  added  to  Madame 
de  Ferriors  power.  Her  house  was  frequented 
by  all  those  who  had  favours  to  ask  ;  every  class, 
and  every  party,  were  represented  in  her  society. 

Voltaire  and  Bolingbroke  formed  a  part  of  her 
circle.  As  long  as  the  mar^chal  continued  con- 
stant, his  handsome  mistress  remained  in  vogue ; 
but  his  love  cooled  with  age  and  the  decline  of  her 
charms,  and  Madame  de  Ferriol,  who  had  never 
been  very  witty,  grew  ill-tempered  and  morose 
with  years.  The  world  would  no  doubt  have  be- 
come indifferent  and  estranged,  like  the  mar^chal, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  attractions  of  a  young  and 
lovely  Circassian  slave,  whom  she  had  brought  up,< 
and  who  resided  beneath  her  roof. 

The  origin  of  the  connexion  between  Mademoi- 
selle Aiss^  and  her  protectress,  was  singular  and 
romantic.  She  was  purchased,  when  a  child,  in 
the  slave-market  of  Constantinople,  by  Monsieur 
de  Ferriors  elder  brother.  Struck  by  her  singular 
beauty,  he  questioned  her  owner,  and  found  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Circassian  prince,  who 


had  been  massacred,  with  all  his  people.  M.  de 
Ferriol  confided  the  child  to  the  care  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
resided  as  ambassador  until  the  year  1711.  Aiss^ 
was  kindly  treated  by  Madame  de  Ferriol,  and 
brought  up  on  an  equality  with  her  two  sons. 
Ai'ss^  grew  up  in  surpassing  loveliness,  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  the  circle  of 
Madame  de  Ferriol.  Her  beauty  was  not  her 
only  attraction ;  she  possessed  the  most  noble  and 
amiable  qualities  of  the  heart  She  was  in  all  the 
bloom  and  freshness  of  her  beauty,  when  M.  de 
Ferriol  returned  to  France.  He  was  on  the  verge 
of  seventy ;  his  prot6g6e  barely  seventeen.  He 
endeavoured,  nevertheless,  to  inspire  her  with  a 
more  tender  feeling  than  gratitude ;  and  when  he 
failed,  he  asserted  his  right  over  her  with  oriental 
despotism.  To  escape  this  persecution,  Aiss^  ap- 
pealed to  her  adopted  brother,  whose  influence 
convinced  her  ancient  admirer  of  the  uselessness 
of  his  suit.  M.  de  Ferriol  consented  to  be  reason- 
able, and  thenceforward  received  from  Aiss^  all 
she  could  give — the  affection  of  a  daughter.  She 
had  many  admirers;  among  them  the  regent,  who 
urged  his  suit  in  explicit  language.  Stung  and 
astonished  by  her  coldness,  he  made  her  the  most 
brilliant  offers,  all  of  which  Aiss^  indignantly  re- 
fused. 

Madame  de  Ferriol,  to  whom  it  was  inconceiv- 
able that  a  young  girl  should  resist  the  wishes  of 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  combated  her  arguments,  and  called  her 
moral  scruples  folly,  exhorting  her  to  do*  as  all 
around  her  did.  Unlike  the  noble  and  free-bom 
ladies  of  France,  the  Circassian  slave,  bought  in 
the  market  of  Constantinople,  inexorably  refused 
to  sell  herself  for  gold  or  power.  When  the  perse- 
cution  she  endured  became  intolerable,  the  young 
girl  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  protectress, 
declaring,  if  the  subject  was  urged  again,  she 
would  seek  refuge  in  a  convent.  Alarmed  at  a 
threat  which  would  have  deprived  her  society  of 
its  greatest  attraction,  Madame  de  Ferriol  was 
compelled  to  desist. 

Soon  after  this,  an  ardent  attachment  sprung 
up  between  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  and  the  Chevalier 
d'Aydie,  a  young  knight  of  St.  John,  represented 
as  a  true  hero  of  romance.  Bound  by  his  vows  to 
a  life  of  celibacy,  their  love  was  madness  ;  and  it 
was  then,  in  the  struggle  between  conscience  and 
passion,  that  Madame  de  Ferriors  arguments  re- 
curred to  the  mind  of  Aiss^.  She  yielded  to  them ; 
and  Madame  de  Ferriol  openly  sanctioned  between 
her  ward  and  the  chevalier,  a  connexion  which 
was  only  treated  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
society  in  which  they  moved.  Naturally  too  pure 
and  delicate  for  the  errors  into  which  her  unhappy 
education  had  made  her  fall.  Mademoiselle  Ajsa6 
soon  felt  all  the  horrors  of  remorse  and  shame,  in 
the  conviction  of  her  degradation.  Her  lover, 
whose  ardent  attachment  had  been  rendered  more 
tender  by  the  birth  of  a  child,  offered  to  procure 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  and  marry  her ;  but 
she  steadily  refused;  her  unknown  origin,  the 
poverty  of  her  lover,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  which  would  have  rendered  such  an  alliance 
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degrading  for  hinii  made  her  persist  in  her  refusal. 
She  announced  to  her  loTer,  after  a  long  period 
of  painful  struggles,  that  henceforward  friendship 
must  be  the  only  feeling  between  them.  He  sub- 
mitted to*  her  decision,  protesting  that  her  affec- 
tion, whatever  name  she  might  give  it,  would  be 
his  only  source  of  happiness ;  and  promising  never 
to  seek  to  influence  her  against  her  conscience. 
He  religiously  kept  his  word;  and  his  love  for 
his  Circassian  mistress  ever  remained  fervent  and 
true. 

Signs,  she  could  not  mistake,  soon  told  Aiss^ 
that  her  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  She  ardently 
desired  to  reconcile  herself  to  God ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  the  chevalier,  she  was  enabled  to  confess 
herself  to  a  priest  at  the  house  of  Madame  du 
Deffand.  The  Chevalier  d'Aydie  survived  his  mis- 
tress many  years ;  his  sorrow  was  severe  and  last- 
ing. He  retired  to  the  country,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  education  of  his  daughter.  Madame 
de  Ferriol  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  protectress  of  Aibs4,  of  whose  history  a  beau- 
tiful little  sketch  may  be  found  in  that  clever  book, 
**  The  Women  of  France,"  by  Miss  Kavanach. 

FIELDING,   SARAH, 

The  third  sister  of  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist, 
and  herself  a  writer  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom 
in  1714,  lived  unmarried,  and  died  in  1768.  She 
showed  a  lively  and  penetrating  genius  in  many 
of  her  productions,  especially  in  the  novel  entitled 
"David  Simple,"  and  in  the  Letters  afterwards 
published  between  the  principal  characters  in  that 
work.  She  also  translated  '^Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia." The  following  eulogy  on  this  lady,  was 
composed  by  Dr.  John  Hoadley,  who  erected  a 
monument  to  her  memory : — 

**ller  una(lkct«d  manners,  candid  mind, 
Her  heart  benevolent,  and  aoul  reaigned. 
Were  more  her  praise,  than  all  she  knew  or  thought. 
Though  Athens'  wisdom  to  her  sex  she  taught." 

FICKER,   CHRISTIANE  D.  S., 

The  inventor  of  the  tambour-needle,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Nier,  the  comptroller  of  the  mines 
in  Eibenstock,  Saxony.  She  was  bom  November 
12th,  1769.  She  was  led  to  the  invention  by  her 
love  for  embroidering,  and  the  desire  to  trace 
raised  figures,  by  means  of  a  thread  and  needle, 
upon  the  cloth.  The  invention  has  been  of  great 
use  to  the  poor  women  of  Saxony,  to  whom  it 
became  a  fruitful  source  of  employment  from 
abroad.  The  inventor,  though,  like  Fulton,  gained 
nothing  by  the  invention,  except  a  present  of  a 
small  sum  of  money,  given  to  her  by  the  queen 
Amelia  Auguste.  She  died  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1811,  as  the  wife  of  Christian  G.  Ficker,  pastor 
of  Eibenstock. 

FISHER,   CATHARINE. 

The  biographers  of  this  lady  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  her  origin,  though  they  all  agree 
in  allowing  that  she  possessed  great  comprehension 
of  mind,  and  acknowledge  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  linguists  that  adorned  the  sixteenth 
century.    About  the  year  1559,  she  married  Gual- 


theius  Gmter,  a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son,  the  celebrated  James  Gruter, 
whose  philosophical  works  have  been  so  univer- 
sally admired.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
had  no  other  instructor  than  his  mother,  who  was 
perfect  mistress  both  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  to 
her  has  been  ascribed  his  fondne«s  for  study,  as 
it  is  during  childhood  that  a  bias  is  given  to  the 
mind.  At  what  age  she  died,  has  not  been  spe- 
cified; but  the  year,  her  biographen  believe  to 
have  been  1579,  the  time  when  her  son  left  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  to  study  at  Leyden ;  but 
this  circumstance  is  not  positively  ascertained. 

FISHER,   MARY, 

An  enthusiastic  English  Quakeress  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  travelled  to  Constantinople, 
with  the  intention  of  converting  the  grand  seignior. 
She  embarked  at  Smyrna  in  an  Italian  vessel  for 
Adrianople ;  but  her  design  being  discovered,  she 
was  taken  from  the  ship,  and  sent  to  Venice. 
This  opposition  only  increased  her  zeal,  and  she 
determined  to  pursue  her  journey  by  land.  When 
she  reached  Adrianople,  she  obtained  an  audience 
of  Mahomet  IV.,  who,  surprised  at  her  courage, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  addressed  him,  re- 
garded her  as  deranged,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
carried  back  to  her  own  country  in  the  first  vessel 
that  sailed.  On  her  return,  she  was  received  in 
triumph  by  the  Quakers,  and  married  to  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  that  sect. 

FLAXMAN,   ANN, 

Wife  of  John  Flaxman,  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
deserves  a  place  ^mong  distinguished  women,  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  devoted  her- 
self to  sustain  her  husband's  genius,  and  aid  him 
in  his  arduous  career. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Denman;  she  married 
John  Flaxman  when  he  was  about  twenty-seven 
yean  old,  and  she  twenty-two.  They  had  been 
for  some  time  mutually  attached  to  each  other; 
but  he  was  poor  in  purse,  and  though  on  the  road 
to  fame,  had  no  one,  but  this  chosen  partner  of 
his  life,  who  sympathized  in  his  success.  She  was 
amiable  and  accomplished,  had  a  taste  for  art  and 
literature,  was  skilful  in  French  and  Italian,  and, 
like  her  husband,  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek.  But  what  was  better  than  all,  she 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius  —  she 
cheered  and  encouraged  him  in  his  moments  of 
despondency  —  regulated  modestly  and  prudently 
his  domestic  economy  —  arranged  his  drawiugs  — 
managed  now  and  then  his  correspondence,  and 
acted  in  all  particulars,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
church,  in  performing  a  marriage,  had  accom- 
plished a  miracle,  and  blended  them  really  into 
one  flesh  and  one  blood.  That  tranquillity  of 
mind,  so  essential  to  those  who  live  by  thought, 
was  of  his  household ;  and  the  sculptor,  happy  in 
the  company  of  one  who  had  taste  and  enthusiasm, 
soon  renewed  with  double  zeal  the  studies  which 
courtship  and  matrimony  had  for  a  time  inter- 
rupted. He  had  never  doubted  that  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  whom  he  loved  he  should  be  able  to 
work  with  an  intenser  spirit ;  but  of  another  opi- 
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nion  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  *<  So,  Flaxman," 
said  the  president,  one  day,  as  he  chanced  to  meet 
him,  <*  I  am  told  yon  are  married ;  if  so,  sir,  I  tell 
yon  you  are  ruined  for  an  artist."  Flaxman  went 
home,  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  took  her  hand, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  ruined  for  an  artist." 
"  John,"  said  she,  "  how  has  this  happened,  and 
who  has  done  it?"  " It  happened,"  said  he,  **  in 
the  church,  and  Ann  Denman  has  done  it ;  I  met 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  just  now,  and  he  said  mar- 
riage had  ruined  me  in  my  profession." 

For  a  moment,  a  cloud  hung  on  Flaxman's  brow ; 
but  this  worthy  couple  understood  each  other  too 
well,  to  have  their  happiness* seriously  marred  by 
the  unguarded  and  peevish  remark  of  a  wealthy 
old  bachelor.     They  were  proud,  determined  peo- 
ple, who  asked  no  one's  advice,  who  shared  their 
domestic  secrets  with  none  of  their  neighbours, 
and  lived  as  if  they  were  unconscious  that  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  city.     *<Ann," 
said  the  sculptor,  **  I  have  long  thought  that  I 
could  rise  to  distinction  in  art  without  studying 
in  Italy,  but  these  words  of  Reynolds  have  deter- 
mined me;     I  shall  go  to  Rome  as  soon  as  my 
affairs  are  fit  to  be  left;  and  to  show  him  that  wed- 
lock is  for  a  man's  good  rather  than  his  harm,  you 
shall  accompany  me.     If  I  remain  here,  I  shall  be 
accused  of  ignorance  concerning  those  noble  works 
of  art  which  are  to  the  sight  of  a  sculptor  what 
learning  is  to  a  man  of  genius,  and  you  will  lie 
under  the  charge  of  detaining  me."     In  this  reso- 
lution Mrs.  Flaxman  fully  concurred.     They  re- 
solved to  prepare  themselves  in  silence  for  the 
journey,  to  inform  no  one  of  their  intentions,  and 
to  set,  meantime,  a  still  stricter  watch  over  their 
expenditure.     No  assistance  was  proffered  by  the 
Academy,   nor  was   any  asked;   and  five  years 
elapsed  from  the  day  of  the  memorable  speech  of 
the  president,  before  Flaxman,  by  incessant  study 
and  labour,  had  accumulated  the  means  of  depart- 
ing for  Italy.     They  went  together ;  and  in  all  his 
subsequent  labours  and  triumphs,  the  wife  was 
his  good  angel. 

For  thirty-eight  years  Flaxman  lived  wedded — 
his  health  was  generally  good,  his  spirits  ever 
equal ;  and  his  wife,  to  whom  his  fame  was  hap- 
piness, had  been  always  at  his  side.  She  was  a 
most- cheerful,  intelligent  woman;  a  collector,  too, 
of  drawings  and  sketches,  and  an  admirer  of  Stot- 
hard,  of  whose  designs  and  prints  she  had  amassed 
more  than  a  thousand.  Her  husband  paid  her  the 
double  respect  due  to  affection  and  talent;  and 
when  any  difSculty  in  composition  occurred,  he 
would  say,  with  a  smile,  **Ask  Mrs.  Flaxman,  she 
is  my  dictionary."  She  maintained  the  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  her  husband,  and' refused  all  pre- 
sents of  paintings,  or  drawings,  or  books,  tinless 
some  reciprocal  interchange  were  made.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  Flaxman  loved  such  a 
woman  very  tenderly.  The  hour  of  their  separa- 
tion approached — she  fell  ill,  and  died  in  the  year 
1820;  and  from  the  time  of  this  bereavement, 
something  like  a  lethargy  came  over  his  spirit.  He 
survived  his  wife  six  years ;  and,  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  was  "  surrounded  with  the  applause  of 
the  world." 


FODOR,   MAINVILLE,  JOSEPHINE, 

Om  of  the  most  brilliant  opera-singers  of  the 
eighteenth  oentuiy.  Her  fame  is  European.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  M.  Fodor,  the  violinist,  and 
bom  at  Paris  in  1798.  Already  in  her  eleventh 
year,  she  appeared  at  the  opera  in  St.  Petersburg 
with  a  success  which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the 
directors  of  operas  in  Europe  upon  her.  Her 
fame  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  even  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  she  had  the  most  brilliant  offers 
from  the  best  theatres  in  Europe.  She  married 
the  actor  Mainville,  and  appeared  with  her  hus- 
band at  all  the  court  theatres  in  Denmark,  Eng- 
land, Fhince,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Italy. 
The  latter  country  greeted  her  with  the  title  of 
Queen  of  Song,  and  Venice  had  a  medal  struck 
to  honour  her.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  owes  much 
to  her  instruction.     She  died  a  few  years  ago. 

FOIX,   MARGARET  DB,  DUCHESS 
D'EPERNON. 

In  1588,  the  chief  of  the  league,  wishing  to 
ruin  the  duke,  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion at  court,  and  obtained  an  order  to  take  from 
him  the  castle  of  Angouldme,  of  which  he  was 
governor.   The  magistrate  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  act  seized  the  duchess,  and  conducted 
her  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  citadel,  in  order 
that  her  danger  might  induce  the  duke  to  submit. 
In  this  situation,  one  of  the  officers  by  whom  the 
duchess  was  led  was  killed  at  her  feet,  and  another 
mortally  wounded.  Calm  amidst  the  dangers  which 
menaced  her,  and  insensible  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  enemy,  who  urged  her  to  exhort  her  hus- 
band to  surrender,  she  replied,  magnanimously, 
that  she  knew  not  how  to  give  ill  counsel;  nor 
would  she  enter  into  a  treaty  with  murderers. 
*'  In  what  terms,"  said  she,  *'  can  a  wife,  who  is 
afflicted  only  that  she  has  but  one  life  to  offer  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  her  husband,  persuade 
him  to  an  act  of  cowardice?"     She  went  on  to 
declare,  that  she  would  shed,  with  joy,  the  last 
drop  of  her  blood  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  husband ;  or  to  lengthen  his  existence 
but  a  single  day ;  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  no 
weakness  that  should  disgrace  him :  and  that  she 
would  die  with  pleasure  at  the  castle-gate  for  him, 
without  whom  she  should  abhor  life  even  on  a 
throne. 

To  the  duke,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  terrify 
by  the  danger  which  threatened  his  wife,  she  held 
out  her  arms,  and  implored  him  not  to  suffer  his 
resolution  to  be  shaken  by  any  considerations 
which  respected  her  safety.  It  was  her  wish,  she 
told  him,  that  her  body  might  serve  him  for  a  new 
rampart  against  his  enemies.  On  him,  she  de- 
clared, in  whom  alone  she  lived,  depended  her 
fortune  and  her  fate.  That  by  sacrificing  himself 
he  would  gain  no  advantage,  since  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  him ;  but  that  to  live  in  his 
remembrance  would,  in  despite  of  their  adversa- 
ries, constitute  her  happiness  and  her  glory. 

The  grace  and  energy  with  which  she  expressed 
herself,  softened  the  hearts  of  the  enemy,  who 
deliberated  on  other  means  by  which  their  pur- 
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poM  might  be  eS'ected.  In  the  mtervtl  the  duke 
vu  relieved  b;  hu  frieodB ;  irben  the  duchesa, 
tmpatieiit  to  rejoin  this  beloved  hosbuid,  of  irhom 
ahe  hod  proved  heraelT  bo  irartb;,  without  waiting 
till  the  caetle-gate  waa  cleared,  entered  b;  a  ladder 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  waa  received  with  the 
honoan  »nd  tenderness  she  merited. 

FONSECA,  ELEONORA,  MAE- 
CHI0NE8B  OF, 
A  LADT  of  great  beauty  and  talante,  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  1768.  She  caltivated  botany,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  histor;,  and  assisted 
Bpallaniaol  in  his  philosophical  investigations. 
Though  poeaeased  of  great  beauty,  she  devoted 
her  youth  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind.  She 
studied  with  much  care  natural  history  and  ana- 
tomy. As  might  be  supposed,  she  was  a  warm 
partistu  of  the  French  revolution.  When  the 
king  and  royal  family  were  obliged  toleave  Naples 
in  1799,  the  marchioness  of  Fonaeca  imrTDWly 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  LaiisroDi,  who  threatened 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  in  the  French  intsreat 
During  tiie  shortrlived  existence  of  the  Partheno- 
peu  republic,  in  1799,  she  warmly  eaponsed  the 
popular  cause,  and  edited  a  republican  joomal 
called  "  The  Neapolitan  Monitor,"  For  these  ei- 
pressionB  of  her  political  principles  the  marchioness 
waaeiecuted,  on  ttie  SOth  of  July,  by  the  restored 
government.  Her  private  character  was  irre- 
proachable 

FONTANA,  LATINIA, 
DAuaaTRK  of  Prosporo  Fontana,  a  punt«r  of 
Bologna,  died  in  1602,  aged  fifty.  She  was  emi- 
nent as  a  painter,  and  was  patronized  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  whose  picture  she  drew  iu  a  very 
superior  manner. 

FONTANOES,  MARIE  ANQELIQI 
PCCHESS  OF, 
Sdccbssob  to  Monlespan  in  the  affeotions  of 
Louis  XIV.,  WHS  beautiful  as  an  angel,  butrilly 
as  a  goose,  as  Abbi  Choisi  said.  She  nevertheless 
captivated  the  affectiona  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was 
tired  of  the  pride  and  the  caprice  of  Madame  de 
Montenpui.  As  soon  as  she  discovered  the  pas- 
sion which  she  had  inspired,  and  had  secnred  her 
royal  conquest,  she  became  haughty  and 
vagant,  spending  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a 
month,  and  retorting  a  hundred-fold  the 
she  had  experienced  from  Madame  de  Montespan. 
She  became  the  general  dispenser  of  the  king's 
&vonrs,  and  the  model  of  fashion.  One  day,  when 
she  was  on  a  hunting-par^,  the  wind  having  put 
her  head-dress  in  disorder,  she  fitstened  it  with  a 
riband,  the  knot  of  which  falling  over  her  fore- 
head, this  fashion  spread  all  over  Europe  under 
her  name.  The  king  made  her  a  duchess;  bnt  she 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  rank,  ae  she  died  when 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  in  the  abbey  of  Port- 
Royal,  Palis,  shorUy  after  an  accouchement. 

FONTE,    MODERATA, 
The  assnmed  name  of  a  celebrated  Venetian 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Modesla  Pauo. 
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lornatTenics,  in  IG5£,  and  became  an  orphan 
in  her  infancy.     While  young,  ahe  was  placed  En 
the  convent  of  thtf  nuns  of  Martiia  of  Venice ;  but 
aifterwards  left  it,  and  wis  married.      She  lived 
Fenty  years  very  happily  with  her  husband,  and 
died  in  1592.      She  learned  poetry  and  Latin  with 
the  greatest  ease;  and  is  said  to  have  had  so  pro- 
igions  a  memory,  that,  after  hearing  a  sermon 
only  onoe,    she  could  repeat  it  word   for  word, 
irrote  a  poem,  entitled  "H  Floridoro,"  and  an- 
other on  the  "Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Cbriat."    Besides  these  and  other  poems,  she  wrote 
book  in  prose,  vhich  was  not  published  till  after 
her  death,  called  "  Dei  Meriti  delle  Donne,"  In 
which  she  maintains  that  women  are  not  inferior 
understanding  or  merit  to  men.     None  of  her 


A  Febncb  poetess,  who  died  in  1724,  aged  se- 
venty. Her  "  CasUe  in  Spain,"  a  poem ;  and  her 
"Secret  Histoiy  of  Bui^^dy,"  a  romance;  her 
tales,  and  other  works,  possess  considerable  merit ; 
but  nothing  she  wrot«  has  retained  a  permanent 
place  in  French  Itteratore. 


FOUQERBT,   ANNA   FRANCESCA 
DONTREMONT, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1746,  in  a  family  where, 
by  example  and  instruction,  she  was  brought  up 
to  know  and  practise  the  virtues  of  a  Christian. 
Her  father  waa  an  eminent  barrister;  and  her  mo- 
ther, descended  from  a  very  respectable  family, 
was  a  woman  of  superior  ability,  and  esteemed 
for  her  many  virtnes.  Anna  was  married  when  very 
young  to  H.  de  Fougeret,  receiver-general  of  the 
finance.  At  the  bead  of  an  establiehment  of  whidi 
she  had  the  management,  and  living  in  an  extended 
circle  of  society,  she  found  time  to  be  the  instruci- 
ress  of  her  children,  whom  she  educated  in  a  meet 
careftil  manner.  Her  love  for  her  own  infants 
awakened 'her  sympathy  for  some  unfortnnatea 
wham  circumstances  brought  under  her  notice. 
Her  father,  who  was  a  director  of  the  hospitals, 
often  deplored  the  miserable  situation  of  that  of 
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the  foundlings,  where  numbers  of  babes  perished 
for  want  of  proper  nutrition,  impossible  to  be 
given,  and  from  the  bad  air  of  oyercrowded  rooms. 
The  pictures  of  this  distress  deeply  moved  the 
heart  of  Madame  de  Fougeret;  nor  was  she  satis- 
fied with  a  barren  commiseration ;  she  pondered 
oyer  the  subject  until  she  devised  the  remedy; 
but  her  plans  required  more  money  than  a  private 
purse  could  supply.  True  benevolence  is  invinci- 
ble. Madame  de  Fougeret^  abdicating  all  personal 
merit  in  this  good  act,  communicated  her  ideas  to 
the  duchess  de  Cosse,  whose  rank  and  power, 
united  with  her  benevolence  and  piety,  rendered 
her  the  fit  person  to  set  on  foot  this  useful  estab- 
lishment. Soon  all  the  opulent  ladies  of  Paris 
became  interested,  everything  was  arranged,  every 
obstacle  surmounted,  and  the  "  Maternal  Charity" 
became  an  institution. 

Louis  XYI.  and  Maria  Antoinette  headed  the 
list  of  subscribers,  and  in  1788  the  society  began 
their  labours.  These  were  crowned  with  the  ut- 
most success  imtil  the  whirlwind  of  1789  came  to 
disperse  the  founders  and  patrons.  Amidst  the 
trials  to  which  she  was  exposed,  Madame  de  Fou- 
geret had  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  the 
greatness  of  her  mind  and  the  energy  of  her  cha- 
racter. Her  husband  expired  on  the  guillotine, 
and  she  was  left  to  sustain,  encourage,  and  main- 
tain her  children ;  and,  by  judicious  exertion  of 
her  abilities,  she  rescued  from  confiscation  the 
patrimony  of  her  family.  After  the  restitution  of 
her  property  she  lived  in  the  country,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  offspring,  to  whom  she  was  an  ob- 
ject of  love  and  veneration.  In  1^18,  a  painful 
malady  terminated  a  life  of  virtue  and  good 
works. 

The  sagacity  of  Napoleon  discerned  the  value 
of  the  institution  devised  by  Madame  de  Fougeret. 
He  adopted  it,  and  declared  it  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  an  Imperial  Institute;  and  the  empress, 
Maria  Louisa,  was  its  directress. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  dau- 
phiness  saw,  with  much  emotion,  the  signature  of 
her  unfortunate  mother  among  the  early  promoters 
of  this  charity.  This  was  enough  to  enlist  her  in- 
terest ;  and  she,  by  personal  attention  and  munifi- 
cent donations,  assisted  tiie  managers.  Since  then 
the  funds  of  the  society  have  been  increased  by 
bequests  and  donations  until  it  has  become  as 
flourishing  as  its  benevolent  originator  could  have 
ever  anticipated  or  desired.  But  Madame  Fou- 
geret was  its  foundress. 

FOUQUE,   CAROLINE   AUGUSTE  DE 

LA   MOTTE, 

BoBN  in  1773,  at  Hemhauser.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Von  Briest.  She  married  first  a  gen- 
tieman  named  Von  ^chow,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced,  in  1800,  when  she  married  Charles  F. 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqfi^,  the  poet  of  the  roman- 
tic school.  In  1807,  she  published  **Roderic;" 
in  1809,  "  Letters  on  Female  Education ;"  in  1812, 
"Magic  of  Nature;"  in  1814,  "Feodore;"  in 
1811,  "Edmund's  Walks  and  Wanderings;"  in 
1810,  "The  Hero  Maiden  of  the  Verdi;"  and  in 
1808,  "  The  Desk."    She  died  in  1815. 


FRANCISCA,   or  FRANCES, 

A  RoMAif  lady,  was  the  founder  of  a  convent  at 
Rome,  called  the  Oblates.  She  followed  the  doc- 
trines of  St  Benedict,  and  was  canonized  in  1608. 
Many  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  Francisca,  who  was  noted  for  the 
religious  mortifications,  she  imposed  on  herself. 

FRANKLIN,  ELEANOR  ANN, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Porden,  an  eminent 
architect,  and  was  bom  in  1795.  She  early  ma- 
nifested great  talent  and  a  strong  memory,  and 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
other  languages.  A  knot  of  literary  friends,  who 
occasionally  met  at  her  father's  house,  fostered 
this  natural  bent  of  her  genius :  and  their  habit 
of  famishing  oontributions  to  a  kind  of  album  kept 
by  the  party,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Salt  Box," 
(selections  from  which  have  been  printed,)  did 
much  towards  confirming  in  her  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  poetry.  In  her  seventeenth  year  she 
wrote,  as  her  share  towards  this  domestic  miscel- 
lany, her  first  poem,  "  The  Veils,  or  the  Triumphs 
of  Constancy,"  which  was  published  in  1815,  with 
a  dedication  to  Countess  Spenser.  Three  years 
afterwards  appeared  a  small  "  Poetical  Tribute,  "^ 
u^der  the  name  of  "  The  Arctic  Expedition,"  sug- 
gested by  a  risit  to  the  Isabella  and  Alexander 
discovery  ships,  which  visit  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Franklin,  one  of  the  gallant  adven- 
turers, that  ended  in  marriage,  after  his  return 
from  the  expedition,  in  the  month  of  August,  1823. 
The  year  previously  appeared  Miss  Porden's  prin- 
cipal work,  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  ^of  the 
third  crusade,  entitied  "Coeurde  Lion,"  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  king.  In  June,  1824,  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  encouraged  hopes  in  her 
friends,  that  a  strong  tendency  to  a  pulmonai^ 
complaint,  increased  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel, in  1822,  might  be  counteracted ;  but  these 
flattering  expectations  were  soon  destroyed,  and 
she  died,  Febmary  22d,  1825. 

FRANZ,   AGNES, 

BoBN  at  Militsch  in  Silesia,  in  1795,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  government  councillor,  L.  Franz. 
She  passed  her  youth  at  Schweidnitz,  where  she 
wrote  the  greater  number  of  her  fugitive  pieces. 
Her  poems  were  first  published  in  1826 ;  her  Para- 
bles were  published  at  Wesel  in  1829;  Flowers 
that  Pass,  at  Essen  in  1883.  Her  collected  works 
were  published  in  1824  at  Breslau,  under  the  titie 
of  "  Glycerion ;"  and  under  that  of  "  Cyanen"  in 
1833,  at  Essen.  In  1834,  she  edited  a  portfolio 
on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

FRATELLINI,   GIOVANNA, 

An  Italian  artist,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1666. 
She  possessed  some  talent  for  historical  painting ; 
but  her  chief  excellence  consisted  in  painting  por- 
traits. As  she  executed  equally  well  in  oil,  crayons , 
miniature,  and  enamel,  Cosmo  III.  and  most  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  Italy  sat  to  her.  *  Her 
own  portrait  in  the  ducal  gallery,  painted  by  her- 
self, is  a  happy  instance  of  her  talent.     It  repre- 
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tents  her  in  the  ftct  oT  talcing  the  partrait  at  Lo- 
reuio,  her  only  son  mid  pupil,  nha  died  in  the 
bloom  of  life.  It  is  psinted  in  cnjona,  and  equals 
the  best  productions  of  BobsIIm. 

FKOHBEBG,  KEGINA, 
A  Obkhan  nOTelisI,  was  bom  in  1788,  at  Ber- 
lin. Her  maiden  nnme  iraa  S&lamon.  She  vos 
the  daughter  of  wesiltby  Jeirish  parents,  and  hna 
liTed,  eince  1813,  in  Vienna.  She  is  quite  a  pro- 
tillo  authoreet,  and  her  irarks  are  distinguished 
for  purity  of  Htyle,  true  colouring,  and  a  fine 
displaj  of  iDingiaalion.  The  best  of  these  are- 
"  Louisa,  or  the  Coittost  between  LoTe  and  Obe- 
dience," published  at  Berlin  in  1808 ;  "  Love  and 
Orief,"  pablisbed  at  Amsterdun  in  1612 ;  and 
"  The  Vow,"  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1816. 


FEY,   ELIZABETH, 

Am  English  lady  of  the  sect  of  Friends  or  Qua- 
kers, distinguished  for  her  benSTolence,  and  as 
the  originator  of  the  Kewgate  female  committee, 
was  bom  in  1T80.  Her  father  was  Mr.  Qomey, 
of  Konrich,  Englnnd;  and  her  brother  was  the 
celebrated  Jolin  J.  Qumey.  Before  her  marriage, 
she  established,  hy  her  father's  eonsent,  a  school 
in  bia  house  for  eight;  poor  children. 

Id  1800,  MisB  Qumey  married  Mr.  Fry,  who 
generoosl;  aided  her  in  her  benevolent  inclina- 
tions. An  accidental  visit  to  the  prison  at  New- 
gate, London,  so  impressed  her  with  the  misery 
of  the  women  confined  there,  that  she  took  imme- 
diate and  effectual  means  to  relieve  them.  She 
entered  alone  a  room  where  a  hundred  and  siity 
women  and  children  surrounded  her  in  the  greatest 
disorder ;  she  offered  them  aswstance,  and  spoke 
to  them  words  of  peace,  of  hope,  and  of  consola- 
tion. They  listened  in  silent  astonishment  and 
reipeet.  Mra.  Fry  repeated  her  visit,  and  passed 
a  whole  day  with  them,  reading  and  InetmcUn; 
them  from  the  Bible,  She  won  tlieir  love  and  theii 
confidence ;  founded  in  the  prison  a  school  for  tbi 
children,  and  societies  for  the  improvement  ot 
thosA  more  advanced.  She  drew  up  rules  for  their 
conduct,  to  which  the;  unanimously  consented. 
and  one  of  their  own  number  was  appointed  a 
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matron  or  superintendent,  under  (he  inspeotion 

of  twenty-four  women  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Mrs.  Fry  was  engaged  many  years  in  this  srduons 
undertaking.  She  afterwards  travelled  through 
several  countries,  but  always  in  pursaance  of 
plan  for  ameliorating  the  condiUon  of  th« 
poor  and  friendless. 

Bom  to  fortune,  and  to  those  charms  of  perMD 
and  graces  of  manner,  which,  making  their  po»- 

r  the  idol  of  society,  sometimes  stand  in  tfa« 
way  of  an  entire  devotion  to  duty,  Ura.  Fry  over- 

I  all  these  worldly  temptationB.  She  wag 
blessed  with  a  sweet  voice,  whose  persuasive  tones 
proved  no  trifling  advantage  in  her  labours ;  and  a 

iweeter  temper,  without  which  both  pbilan- 
thropy  and  religion  would  have  been  vain  in  deal- 
ing with  the  erring.  In  her  youth  she  was  more 
remarkable  for  seriouBness  than  vivacity. 

The  latest  project  of  Mrs,  Fry  was  the  forma- 
on  of  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Quards, 
I  their  numerous  stations  round  the  British  Isles  j 
and  this,  with  the  aid  of  her  friends  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  government,  Bhe  lived  to  see  completely 
successful. 

I  a  wife  and  mother,  indeed  in  all  her  domestic 
and  social  relations,  she  was  equally  eiemplary. 
She  died  in  1845,  aged  siity-nine  years.  Ifer 
death  caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  felt  that  a  star  of  love  and  hope  had  gone 
down;  and  none  has  yet  risen  to  shine  with  the 
sweet  and  cheering  lustre  for  the  poor  as  did  this 
truly  angelic  woman.  She  not  only  practised  the 
most  disinterested  charity  herself,  but  made  it 
familiar  with  all  under  her  influence.  Her  chil- 
dren were  (aught  to  consider  relieving  the  poor  a 
pleasure,  because  their  mother  did  it  in  such  a 
cheerful  spirit.  She  employed  her  children  as 
almoners  when  very  young,  but  required  a  miant* 
account  of  their  giving,  and  their  reasons  for  it. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Tract  Societ;,  she 
always  kept  a  lai^  supply  of  such  as  she  ap- 
proved for  distribution.  It  was  her  desire  not 
only  to  relieve  the  bodily  wants,  bnt  also  in  some 
way  to  benefit  the  souls  of  the  poor.  Among  other 
charities,  Mrs.  Fry  acquired  the  art  of  vaccina- 
Uon,  in  order  to  vaccinate  the  poor;  and,  at  inter- 
vals, made  a  sort  of  investigation  of  the  State  of 
the  parish  where  she  resided,  and  persuaded  pa- 
rents to  have  their  children  Tacoinaled;  and  she 
sought  to  influence  their  minds  to  escape  the  oon- 
tagioD  of  sin  by  fomisbing  Bibles  and  books  of 
instruction  to  all  who  had  them  not. 

Thus  passed  her  life  in  this  round  of  benefi- 
cence; beloved  and  honoured  in  a  degree  which 
qneens  might  envy ;  and  women  most  renowned 
Tor  genius  might  gladly  lay  down  their  crowns  of 
laurel  at  her  feet,  and  thank  her  for  the  gloty  abe 
baa  conferred  on  the  sei.  She  was  not  ^fted  with 
what  is  termed  genins ;  she  has  left  few  written 
records;  and  these,  though  expressive  of  piety, 
are  not  like  her  life,  interesting  and  uplifting  in 
their  tendency.  It  waa  not  her  mission  to  write 
books ;  but  to  leave  an  eiample  of  good  works, 
more  impressive  and  beautiful  than  the  pen  can 
teach.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  her  "Jour- 
nal." 
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QmtSTioNS  ros  mtself. 

First, — Hftst  thou  this  day  been  honest  and  true 
in  performing  thy  dnty  towards  thy  Creator  in  the 
first  place;  and,  secondly,  towards  thy  fellow- 
creatures  ;  or  hast  thou  sophisticated  and  flinched  ? 

Second, — Hast  thou  been  Tigilant  in  frequently 
pausing  in  the  hurry  and  career  of  the  day,  to  see 
who  thou  art  endeavouring  to  serye ;  whether  thy 
Maker  or  thyself?  And  every  time  that  trial  or 
temptation  assailed  thee,  didst  thou  endeavour  to 
look  steadily  to  the  I>elivering  Power;  even  to 
Christ,  who  can  do  all  things  for  thee  ? 

Third, — Hast  thou  endeavoured  to  perform  thy 
relative  duties  faithfully;  been  a  tender,  loving, 
yielding  wife,  where  thy  own  will  and  pleasure 
were  concerned ;  a  tender,  yet  steady  mother  with 
thy  children,  making  thyself  quickly  and  strictly 
obeyed,  but  careful  in  what  thou  requirest  of 
them;  a  kind,  yet  honest  mistress,  telling  thy 
servants  of  their  faults,  when  thou  thinkest  it  for 
their  or  thy  good,  but  never  unnecessarily  worry- 
ing thyself  or  them  about  trifles;  and  to  every 
one  endeavouring  to  do  as  thou  wouldst  be  done 
unto? 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BIBLE  ON  THE  FEMALE  PBI- 

SONEBS. 

Another  very  important  point  is  the  excellent 
effect  we  have  found  to  result  from  religious  edu- 
cation ;  our  habit  is  constantly  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  prisoners  twice  a  day ;  many  of  them 
have  been  taught,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
enabled  to  relid  a  little  themselves ;  it  has  had  an 
astonishing  effect.  I  never  saw  the  Scriptures 
received  in  the  Same  way ;  and  to  many  of  them 
they  have  been  entirely  new,  both  the  great  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  morality  contained  in  them ; 
and  it  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  observe  the 
effect  upon  their  minds.  When  I  have  sometimes 
gone  and  said  it  was  my  intention  to  read,  they 
would  flock  up  stairs  after  me,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
pleasure  I  had  to  afford  them. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

[The  fbllowing  rough  memoranda,  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer,  wore  found  in  Mrs.  Fry's  writing  among  her 
papers.] 

Does  capital  punishment  tend  to  the  security 
of  the  people  ? 

By  no  means.  It  hardens  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  makes  the  loss  of  life  appear  light  to  them ; 
and  it  renders  life  insecure,  inasmuch  as  the  law 
holds  out  that  property  is  of  greater  value  than 
life.  The  wicked  are  consequently  more  often  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  life  to  obtain  property.  It  also 
lessens  the  security  of  the  subject,  because  many 
are  so  conscientious,  that  they  had  rather  suffer 
loss  and  sustain  much  injury,  than  be  instrumental 
in  taking  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  The  result 
is,  that  the  innocent  suffer  loss, 'and  the  guilty 
escape  with  impunity. 

Does  capital  punishment  tend  to  the  reformation 
of  any  party  ? 

No :  because  in  those  who  suffer  it  leads  to  un- 
belief, hypocrisy,  and  fatalism ;  in  those  who  re- 


main, to  disoontent,  dissatisfaction  with  the  laws, 
and  the  powers  which  carry  them  into  execution : 
to  hardness  of  heart,  unbelief,  and  deceit. 

Does  it  deter  others  from  crime  ? 

No :  because  the  crimes  subject  to  capital  pun- 
ishment are  gradually  increasing.  Punishment  is 
not  for  revenge,  but  to  leesen  crime  and  reform 
the  criminaL 
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GACON,  DUFOUR  MARIE  A.  JOHANNE, 

A  DESCENDANT  of  the  Celebrated  poet  of  the 
same  name,  devoted  all  her  fine  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  the  study  of  agriculture  and  economy.  Her 
best  works  on  these  subjects  are  "  Bibliotheque 
Agronomique,"  "  Dictionnaire  Rurale  et  Recueil 
Pratique  d'Economie  Rurale  et  Domestique."  She 
wrote,  moreover,  "  La  femme  Grenadier,"  in  1801 ; 
**  Les  Dangers  de  la  Prevention  ;'*  and  **  Les  Pre- 
jug6  Yaincu ;"  besides  several  other  works. 

GAETANS,  AURORA, 

Of  Saponara,  in  Calabria,  bom  in  1669.  From 
her  earliest  years  she  devoted  herself  to  elegant 
literature.  She  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  most  illustrious  men  of  her  age, 
and  to  eigoy  their  friendship;  such  persons  as 
Leonardo  da  Capua,  il  Calabrese,  il  Yico.  She 
was  much  admired  for  her  poetry,  and  belonged 
to  the  Accademia  Arcadica,  under  the  name  of 
Lucinda  Coritesea.  She  died  in  1780.  Her  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Bergalli ;  they 
are  written  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  taste. 

GABRIELLI,   CATHARINE, 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1780.  As 
soon  as  her  gpreat  talent  was  discovered,  (by  acci- 
dent,) she  received  instructions  from  Garcia  (la 
Spagnaletto)  and  Porpora.  In  the  year  1747,  she 
sang  at  the  theatre  of  Lucca,  where  she  was  ge- 
nerally admired.  Francis  I.  called  her  subse- 
quently to  Vienna.  Metastasio  gave  her  the  last 
finish,  especially  with  regard  to  the  recitative. 
The  operas  of  this  poet  gained  more  celebrity  by 
her  than  by  any  other  musician.  An  anecdote  is 
told  concerning  the  extreme  capriciousness  of  this 
lady.  The  viceroy  of  Sicily  invited  her  one  day  to 
dine  with  him  and  the  highest  nobility  of  Palermo. 
When  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  her 
that  she  was  expected  by  the  party.  She  was 
found  reading  on  her  sofa,  and  pretended  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  invitation.  The  viceroy 
seemed  inclined  to  forgive  this  impoliteness ;  but 
when,  during  the  opera,  she  acted  her  part  with 
the  utmost  negligence,  and  sang  all  her  airs  sotto 
voce,  he  threatened  her  with  punishment ;  yet  his 
displeasure  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  but  to 
render  her  still  more  stubborn ;  she  declared  that 
she  might  be  forced  to  tereanif  but  not  to  sinff.  She 
was  committed  to  prison  for  twelve  days ;  during 
this  time  she  gave  coatiy  entertainments,  paid  all 
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the  debts  of  the  prisoners,  and,  -with  great  charity, 
spent  large  sums  of  money  among  them.  The 
viceroy  being  obliged  to  yield,  she  was  released 
amidst  the  shoutings  of  the  poor.  She  would  neyer 
go  to  England.  When  offered  an  engagement  at 
the  theatre  of  London,  she  said,  **  I  should  not  be 
mistress  of  my  own  will ;  whenerer  I  should  have 
a  fancy  not  to  sing,  the  people  would  insult,  per^ 
haps  misuse  me ;  better  is  it  to  remain  here  un- 
molested, were  it  even  in  a  prison." 

In  the  year  1766,  the  empress  Catharine  invited 
her  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  intention  to  engage 
her  for  two  months.  When  her  salary  was  men- 
tioned, she  asked  five  thousand  ducats. 

*'Five  thousand  ducats! ".exclaimed  the  em- 
press ;  "  none  of  my  field-marshals  receive  so  en- 
ormous a  sum !" 

<<In  this  case,"  replied  the  songstress,  <*your 
miyesty  has  only  to  engage  one  of  your  field-mar- 
shals to  sing." 

The  empress  laughed,  and  paid  the  desired  sum. 
Towards  the  year  1780,  Gabrielli  went  to  Milan, 
where  she  did  her  utmost  to  triumph  over  and  de- 
feat Marchesi.  In  general,  the  rest  of  the  singers 
were  aftraid  of  her.  Pacchiarotti  thought  himself 
lost,  when  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  her 
on  the  stage.  She  sang  a  difficult  air  peculiarly 
adapted  to  her  voice,  in  which  she  displayed  her 
whole  power  of  singing  to  such  a  degree,  that  poor 
Pacchiarotti  fled,  with  loud  groans,  behind  the 
scenes,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  come 
forth  again.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1780, 
and  died  in  1796. 

GAIL,   SOPHIA, 

WiFi  of  John  Baptist  Gail,  a  celebrated  Helle- 
nist, was  bom  about  1779,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1819.  For  the  arts,  particularly  music,  she  mani- 
fested an  early  taste,  and  began  to  compose  when 
she  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  Among 
her  principal  compositions  are  the  operas  of  **  The 
Jealous  Pair;"  "Mademoiselle  de  Launay  la  the 
Bastile ;"  and  "  The  Serenade." 

GAILLARD,  JANE, 

A  POBTESS  of  Lyons,  living  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  have  found  nothing  concerning  her  writ- 
ings ;  therefore  have  only  the  record  of  her  name, 
as  presented  in  the  collection  of  Lyonese  authors, 
to  give.  Will  the  numerous  band  of  young  ladies 
who  now  write  **  charming  sonnets"  for  the  public 
journals,  leave  each  one,  a  name  which  will  be 
remembered  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  ? 

GALLITZIN,  AMALIA,  PRINCESS, 

A  LADY  distinguished  for  talents,  and  a  strong 
propensity  to  mysticism,  was  the  daughter  of  count 
Schmettan,  and  lived  during  part  of  her  youth  at 
the  court  of  prince  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  She  married  prince  Gallit- 
zin,  of  Russia;  and,  as  much  of  his  time  was 
passed  in  travelling,  she  chose  Mimster,  in  the 
centre  of  Germany,  for  her  permanent  residence. 
Here  she  assembled  around  her  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Germany,  of  whom  Hamann 
and  Hemsterhuis  were  her  most  intimate  friends. 


She  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  very  fond  of 
making  proselytes;  with  the  exception  of  this 
excessive  zeal,  she  was  a  very  fine  woman.  Her 
children  were  educated  according  to  Rousseau's 
system.  The  princess  is  the  Diotama  to  whom 
Hemsterhuis,  imder  the  name  of  Dioklas,  ad- 
dressed his  work  on  Atheism.  She  died  in  1806, 
near  Munster.  Her  only  son  was  a  missionary  in 
America. 

GALIGAI,   ELEONORA, 

The  family  name  of  the  marechale  d'Ancre, 
was  wife  of  Conoini,  marechal  d'Ancre.  Bom  in 
very  humble  life,  the  daughter  of  a  joiner,  and  a 
washerwoman  in  Italy,  she  ezgoyed  for  some  time 
an  irresistible  dominion  in  France ;  and  perished 
at  last  by  a  judicial  sentence  pronounced  upon  her 
for  crimes,  some  of  which  were  not  proved,  and 
others  impossible  to  be  committed.  She  was  foster- 
sister  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  who  loved  her  with  the 
tenderest  affection.  It  was  doubtiess  the  favour 
she  exgoyed  with  this  princess  that  induced  Con- 
cini  to  marry  her ;  for  she  was  exceedingly  plain. 
Her  talents,  however,  made  amends  for  her  per- 
sonal defects.  They  went  to  France  with  Mary  de 
Medicis,  whom  Madame  Concini  governed  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  was  virtually  queen,  and  after- 
wards regent  of  France.  Her  excessive  insolence 
so  disgusted  Louis  XIII.,  the  son  of  her  protectress, 
that  he  gave  her  up  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the 
court.  Concini  was  assassinated  by  the  king's 
order,  and  his  trife  was  brought  to  a  trial,  in 
whichr  for  want  of  other  crimes,  she  was  accused 
of  sorcery.  Being  asked  by  what  magic  she  had 
so  fascinated  the  queen,  she  replied,  *^By  the 
power  whioh  strong  minds  naturally  possess  over 
the  weak."  She  was  condemned  in  May,  and  exe- 
cuted in  July,  1617.  She  left  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  latter  died  soon  after  her  mother ;  the  son, 
though  he  lost  his  nobility,  retired  to  Italy,  with 
an  ample  fortune,  which  had  been  accumulated 
by  the  avarice  of  his  parentie. 

The  marchioness  de  Concini  was  accused,  with 
her  husband,  of  having  turned  Jews,  and  of  prac- 
tising magic  arts.  Her  fastidiousness,  while  at 
the  height  of  her  power,  was  so  great,  that  the 
princes,  princesses,  and  first  personages  in  the 
kingdom,  were  prohibited  from  comiag  to  her 
apartments ;  and  it  was  accounted  a  crime  to  look 
at  her. 

GARRICK,   EVA  MARIA, 

Wife  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  was  bom 
at  Vienna,  Febmary  29th,  1725.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Viegel,  under  which  appellation  she  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Maria  Theresa,  empress  of 
Austria,  as  a  dancer,  and  by  her  command  changed 
it  to  Violette,  a  translation  of  an  anagram  of  her 
name.  In  1744,  she  arrived  in  England,  bringing 
with  her  a  letter  ftrom  the  countess  of  Stahrem- 
berg  to  the  countess  of  Burlington,  who  received 
her  as  an  inmate  of  Burlington-house,  and  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  affection.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  a  very  general  but  erroneous  idea,  that 
Eva  or  Violette  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
earl's,  bom  before  his  marriage  with  the  countess ; 
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but  the  dates  of  the  reepeoiiye  eyents  prore'the 
inftocnraoy  of  the  supposition.  While  under  the 
protection  of  this  noble  family,  Mademoiselle  Yio- 
lette  formed  an  attachment  with  Darid  Garrick, 
and  on  the  22d  of  June,  1749,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated,  with  the  sanction  of  the  earl  and 
countess;  a  marriage  portion  of  six  thousand 
pounds  being  bestowed  upon  the  bride  by  the 
former.  In  1761  and  in  1768,  Mrs.  Garriok  ac- 
companied her^  husband  to  the  continent ;  and  in 
1769,  the  journals  of  the  day  speak  highly  of  the 
grace  and  elegance  displayed  by  her  at  the  Strat- 
ford jubilee.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
though  strongly  solicited  by  scTeral  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  (among  others  by  tiie  learned 
lord  Monboddo,)  to  re-enter  the  marriage  state, 
she  continued  a  widow,  residing  in  her  house  on 
the  Adelphi  terrace,  where  she  died  suddenly  in 
her  chair,  October  16th,  1822,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  vault  with  her  husband,  near  the  ceno- 
taph of  Shakspeare,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
25th  day  of  October  in  the  same  year. 

The  beauty  and  truth  of  Mrs.  Garrick's  charac- 
ter in  her  cosjugal  relation  chiefly  entities  her  to 
a  notice  in  our  work.  As  the  wife  and  widow  of 
David  Garrick,  she  offers  an  example  of  the  sin- 
gleness and  purity  of  woman's  soul  which  deserves 
a  record.  Miss  Hannah  More,  then  a  young  lady, 
had  been  intimate  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  for 
several  years  before  his  decease.  On  her  first  visit 
to  the  new-made  widow,  she  thus  describes  her — 
**  Not  a  sigh  escaped  poor  Mrs.  Garrick  that  she 
could  restrain.  When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at 
her  self-command,  she  answered  —  'Groans  and 
complaints  are  very  well  for  those  who  are  to 
mourn  but  a  littie  while ;  but  a  sorrow  that  is  to 
last  for  life  will  not  be  violent  or  romantic' "  And 
it  did  last  for  life. 

GASTON,   MARGARET, 

Was  born  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England, 
about  the  year  1 756.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sharpe. 
Her  parents  being  Catholics,  were  desirous  of 
giving  their  daughter  better  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, connected  with  their  own  faith,  than  could 
be  found  in  their  country ;  so  Margaret  was  sent 
to  France,  and  brought  up  in  a  convent.  She  was 
very  happy  in  her  secluded  life ;  and  her  conduct 
in  her  subsequent  history  shows  that  she  was  well 
trained.  Having  two  brothers  residing  in  America, 
she  came  hither  to  visit  them ;  and  married,  in 
North  Carolina,  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston,  of  Hugue- 
not ancestry.  This  was  about  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  our  Independence ;  and  Dr.  Gaston 
took  a  zealous  part  with  his  country.  He  was 
cruelly  murdered,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  little 
children,  by  a  body  of  tories  in  British  pay ; — the 
musket  which  found  his  heart  was  levelled  over 
her  shoulder  I 

Her  brothers  and  eldest  son  died  before  this  sad 
event.  Mrs.  Gaston  had  no  relatives  in  America 
but  her  two  surviving  children,  William,  a  boy  of 
three  years  old,  and  an  infant  daughter.  In  the 
eloquent  language  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  who  has  given  the 
biography  of  this  interesting  lady  in  her  **  Women 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  —  "Many  women, 
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possessing  the  acute  sensibility  of  Mrs.  Gkiston, 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  but  severe  trials  served  only  to  develop  the 
admirable  energy  of  her  character.  Every  mo- 
ment of  her  being  guided  by  religion,  she  was  ' 
strong  in  its  support,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
duties  that  devolved  upon  her,  with  a  firmness 
and  constancy  by  which  all  who  knew  her  saw  that 
she  lived  above  time  and  above  the  world." 

"  —Her  footatepe  seemiHl  to  toacb  ibe  earth 
Only  to  mark  the  track  that  leads  to  Heaven.** 

Though  still  young  when  left  a  widow,  she  never 
laid  aside  the  habiliments  of  sorrow ;  and  the  an- 
niversary of  her  husband's  murder  was  kept  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The  great  object  of 
her  life  was  the  instruction  of  her  son,  and  imbu- 
ing his  mind  with  the  high  principles,  the  noble 
integrity,  and  Christian  faith,  which  shone  conspi- 
cuous in  herself.  Her  income  being  small,  she 
practised  economy  to  enable  her  to  gratify  her 
dearest  wish,  and  procure  for  him  a  complete 
education ;  while  her  maternal  tenderness  did  not 
dispense  with  implicit  obedience ;  and  strict  admo- 
nitions, or  yet  stricter  discipline,  were  employed 
to  correct  the  faults  of  childhood  and  youth.  One 
slight  anecdote  may  give  an  idea  of  her  method  of 
education.  When  her  son  was  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age,  being  remarkable  for  his  aptitude  and 
cleverness,  a  little  schoolmate  as  much  noted  for 
his  dullness  said  to  him  —  "  William,  what  is  the 
reason  you  are  always  head  of  the  class,  and  I  am 
always  foot  ?"  —  "  These  is  a  reason,"  replied  the 
boy ;  **  but  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  promise  to  keep 
it  a  secret,  and  do  as  I  do.  Whenever  I  take  up 
my  book  to  study,  I  first  say  a  little  prayer  my 
mother  taught  me,  that  I  may  be  able  to  learn  my 
lessons."  He  tried  to  teach  the  words  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  dull  boy,  who  could  not  remember  them. 
The  same  night  Mrs.  Gaston  observed  William 
writing  behind  the  door ;  and  as  she  permitted  no- 
thing her  children  did  to  be  concealed  fVom  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  having  been  writing  out 
the  prayer  for  little  Tommy,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  get  his  lessons. 

This  cherished  son  William  (afterwards  the 
distinguished  judge  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina) 
graduated  at  Princeton,  taking  the  highest  honours 
of  the  institution.  When  he  returned  home,  be- 
fore his  mother  embraced  or  welcomed  him,  she 
laid  her  hands  on  his  head,  as  he  knelt  before  her, 
and  breathed  forth  the  feelings  of  her  soul  in  the 
exclamation — **  My  God,  I  thank  thee !' 
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GAUSSEM,  JEANNE  CATHERINE, 

A  CELEBRATED  French  actress,  who,  for  thirty 
years,  enjoyed  the  applause  of  the  audience  in  the 
principal  French  theatres.  She  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1664,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1767,  aged 
fifty-six  years. 

GBNLIS,   STEPHANIE   PELICITE, 
COUNTESS   DE, 

Was  bom  near  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  in  1740. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Ducrest  de  St.  Aubiu. 
Though  of  a  good  family,  she  had  no  fortune ;  but 
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bar  beaatj,  &coompUBbmeDU,  uid  skill  on  tbe 
harp,  introduced  her  iitto  high  drcles,  irhere  she 
had  the  apportoait;  of  cultiTBting  her  nind  and 
improTing  her  knowledge  of  the  irotld.  She  re- 
ceired  manj  offers  of  marriage,  and  aocspted  the 
count  de  Oenlis,  who,  before  he  saw  her,  had  fallen 
in  loTB  with  her  from  reading  one  of  her  letters. 


The  anion  wkb  not  a  happ;  one ;  and  the  tongue 
of  scandal  did  not  spare  the  chsraoter  of  Madame 
de  Genlifl.  By  this  marri^e,  boweTer,  she  wee 
allied  to  Madame  Montesson,  who  was  priTately 
married  to  the  duke  d'Orleans ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Madame  de  Genlis  was  chosen  b;  the 
duke  de  Chartres  as  tbe  goremess  of  hia  childreo. 
Bhe  conducted  the  education  of  these  children  en- 
tirely herself,  and  wrote  her  first  works  for  their 
instruction.  Appearing  as  an  author,  she  prodneed 
in  rapid  snoeession  "  Adele  and  Theodore ;"  "  Tbe 
Tales  of  the  Castle;"  "TheTbeatreofEduoaUDn;" 
and  "The  AnnaU  of  Virtnoj"  all  of  which  were 
much  praised.  Though  she  was  a  warm  friend 
to  the  rerolution,  her  connexion  with  the  duke 
d'Orleans  rendered  her  so  unpopular,  that,  in 
1793,  she  was  eompelled  to  leave  France. 

She  relates  herself,  in  her  "  Precis  de  ma  Con- 
duite,"  that  Petion  conducted  her  to  London,  that 
she  might  meet  with  no  obstructions  to  her  joui^ 
ney.  About  Che  time  of  the  September  massacres, 
1T92,  the  duke  of  Orleans  recalled  her  to  Parie.  As 
the  govemcBS  of  his  daughter,  tbe  jonng  duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  the  friend  and  confidant  of  tbe 
duke,  she  bad  become  suspected.  She  therefore 
retired,  wiUi  tbe  princess,  to  Toumsj,  where  she 
married  her  adopted  daughter,  the  besutifnl  Pa- 
mela, to  lord  Fitigerold.  Here  she  saw  general 
Dumouriei,  and  followed  him  to  St.  Amand,  Not 
approring  of  the  plan  of  the  general  (who  had  tbe 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  him)  to  march  to 
Paris  and  orerthrow  the  republic,  she  retired  with 
the  princess  to  Switzerland,  in  1793,  where  they 
liTed  in  a  conrent  at  Bremgarten,  a  few  miles  from 
Zurich.  The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
baring  at  length  gone  to  join  her  aunt,  the  princess 
of  CondA,  at  Fribnrg,  Madame  de  0enlis  retired 
with  her  foster-daughter,  Henrietta  Sercj,  who 
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wa»  now  alone  left  to  her,  to  Altona.  This  was  in 
1794,  and  there,  in  monastic  solitude,  this  once 
gay  and  brilliant  iromBn  deToted  herself  entirely 
to  literature.  She  wrote  about  this  time  a  noTel, 
"The  Cbevaliers  dn  Lygue,"  printed  in  Uan- 
barg,  1795,  which  contsins  many  republican  ei- 
ptesaions  and  very  free  descriptions.  It  was  after- 
wards republished  in  Paris,  but  with  many  altero- 
UODS,  The  same  year  (1795)  Madame  de  Oenlls 
wrote  a  sort  of  autobiograpby,  which  is  amusing, 
but  not  very  reliable.  Between  her  own  TOnitj 
and  the  license  usually  granted  to  French  vivacity 
and  sentiment,  the  portrait  she  has  drawn  of  her- 
self is  very  highly  coloured  and  flattering.  At  the 
close  of  this  work  is  a  rather  remarkable  letter  to 
her  eldest  pupil,  Louis  Philippe,  in  which  she  ez- 
borl<  bim  not  to  accept  the  crown  of  France,  even 
though  it  should  be  offered  him,  because  tbe 
French  repnblio  seemed  to  rest  upon  moral  and 
Just  foundations. 

When  Napoleon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
goTCmment,  Madame  de  Oenlis  returned  to  France, 
and  receiTed  from  him  a  house ;  and  in  1805,  a 
pension  of  6000  francs.  He  treated  her  always 
with  respect  and  fatour;  and  she  corresponded 
Vfitb  him.  But,  on  the  return  of  tbe  Bourbons, 
ehe  forgot  her  obligatiooa  to  the  emperor,  and  wel- 
comed tbe  restoration  of  her  early  friends.  This 
was  not  strange  ;  but  she  even  stooped  to  join  the 
detraction  of  the  exiled  Corsicsn,  which  was  not 
creditable  to  her  heart  or  mind. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  her  inex- 
haustible genius  continued  to  pour  forth  a  great 
variety  of  worlis.  The  whole  number  of  her  pro- 
ductions consists  of  nearly  one  hundred  voluroee. 
and  are  cbaracteriied  by  great  imagination,  and 
purity  of  style.  She  died  at  Paris,  in  December. 
1880. 

Among  the  multitude  of  her  books,  the  best  are 
those  she  wrote  for  the  purpose  of  instruoCing  the 
children  under  her  charge.  We  will  give  a  few 
seleotions  from  the  "  Tales  of  tbe  Castle." 


Laws,  replied  tbe  baroness,  are  enacted  for  the 
general  community :  we  must  not  expect  generous 
and  delicate  sentiments  from  tbe  multitude;  con- 
sequently, the  laws  cannot  regulate  certain  ac- 
tions and  sentiments;  were  they  more  severe,  they 
would  be  observed  only  by  a  few,  therefore  eould 
not  contribute  to  the  general  good:  they  confine 
themselves  to  forbid  manifest  violence  and  iqjus- 
tice,  becanse  (bey  are  made  for  tbe  regulation  of 
common  and  not  superior  minds.  For  which  rea- 
son, you  may  observe  that  the  man  whose  probity 
consists  in  merely  obeying  the  laws,  cannot  be 
truly  virtuoas  or  estimable;  for  he  irill  find  many 
opportunitieB  of  doing  contemptible  and  even  dis- 
honest acts,  which  (be  laws  cannot  punish.  Hence 
you  may  comprehend  how  law  may  authoriie  what 
honour  may  proscribe ;  and  wherefore  it  is  shame- 
ful to  go  to  law  in  many  instances,  where  you 
would  be  certun  of  gaining  the  cause. 


There  is  no  man,  however  wicked,  • 
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Tulgar,  but  naturally  loTes  vlrtae,  and  hates  vice. 
His  passionB  make  him  act  against  his  conscience; 
but,  while  his  conscience  reproyes  him  for  his  own 
errors,  it  demonstrates  more  clearly  the  eirors  of 
others,  because,  with  respect  to  them,  he  does  not 
reject  its  testimony.  Hence  it  is  that  men  act  ill, 
and  judge  well.  Feeble  and  corrupted,  they  gire 
way  to  their  passions ;  but  when  they  are  cool — 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  uninterested — they 
instantly  condemn  what  they  haye  often  been 
guilty  of;  they  rerolt  against  CTery  thing  that  is 
contemptible ;  they  admire  every  thing  generous, 
and  they  are  moyed  at  every  thing  a£fecting. 

PSBJUDICl. 

A  prejudice  is  an  opinion  formed  without  due 
reflection,  and  which  cannot  be  supported  by  any 
good  reasons:  thus,  for  example,  Mademoiselle 
Yictoire  believes,  that  a  bit  of  rope  with  which  a 
man  has  been  hanged,  carried  in  her  pocket,  wiU 
make  her  win  at  cards.  This  is  a  prejudice ;  for 
it  certainly  is  not  the  effect  of  reasoning  on  the 
possibility  of  the  fact,  which  could  first  make  her 
give  into  such  a  belief.  Ask  her  why  she  has  this 
opinion,  and  she  will  tell  you  she  had  it  of  her 
aunt,  her  mother,  or  her  grandmother;  and  this 
is  all  she  knows. 

All  prejudices  are  not  equally  stupid  with  this ; 
but  I  know  many  which  I  think  so,  and  which  are 
yet  generally  adopted.  I  have  seen  women  run 
away  frightened  at  the  entrance  of  a  person  who 
nursed  another  sick  of  the  smaU-pox  or  the  mea- 
sles; and  I  have  seen  these  same  women,  with 
great  tranquillity,  shut  themselves  up  with  the 
physician  who  attended  those  very  patients.  Many 
other  things,  of  a  like  kind,  may  be  observed, 
equally  rational  with  Mademoiselle  Viotoire's  pre- 
dilection for  the  hangman's  rope. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  prejudice,  which, 
far  from  being  ridiculous,  deserves  to  be  respected, 
because  it  is  produced  by  a  lively  and  delicate 
sensibility.  Let  us  continue  to  believe,  that  twins 
are  united  in  perfect  friendship ;  that  they  reci- 
procally suffer  the  bodily  evils  of  each  other ;  that 
a  mother  would  discover  her  child,  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  amid  a  thousand  other  children :  these 
are  the  errors  of  kind  hearts,  the  consequences  of 
virtuous  sentiments,  and  ought  not  to  be  despised. 

All  opinions  which  cannot  be  maintained  by 
reason,  and  which  facts  and  experiments  demon- 
strate to  be  false,  are  certainly  prejudices ;  yet  we 
must  be  careful  how  we  affirm,  that  any  thing, 
with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
however  strange  it  may  appear  to  us,  is  chimerical 
and  vain.  The  history  of  Alphonso  has  taught 
us,  that  there  exists  an  infinity  of  phenomena  in 
nature,  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown  to  man ; 
for  which  reason  we  ought  only  to  call  those  things 
prejudices,  which  are  not  only  repugnant  to  rea- 
son, but  which  are  capable  of  being  proved  false 
by  facts. 
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Can  any  one  be  a  connoisseur  in  music,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  ? 
No;  it  is  absolutely  impossible.    We  have  al- 


ready allowed,  that,  with  the  best  natural  taste 
imaginable,  after  long  study,  after  travelling,  and 
observing  with  attention  the  varieties  of  nature, 
and  all  the  collections  of  pictures  in  Europe,  an 
amateur,  if  he  cannot  paint  himself,  never  can 
distinguish  all  the  beauties  of  a  picture  visible  to 
a  good  painter :  yet  painting  is  the  real  imitation 
of  nature ;  it  represents  material  objects  as  they 
are  hourly  seen ;  and  many  parts  of  it  must  equally 
please  the  ignorant  and  the  learned;  the  nicer 
touches  of  art  escape  the  first,  but  they  cannot 
help  being  pleased  with  an  imitation  that  looks 
like  nature  itself. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  music.  The  composer 
of  an  opera,  no  doubt,  must  find  in  nature  that 
kind  of  declamation  which  his  poem  requires ;  but 
this  species  of  Imitation  is  too  abstracted,  to  be 
as  generally  felt*as  that  of  painting.  Besides, 
music  may  have  expression,  and  yet  not  be  good : 
as,  for  example,  if  certain  rules  of  composition  be 
not  observed ;  of  which,  however,  none  but  a  mu- 
sician will  properly  feel  the  want.  I  own  that,  in 
general,  it  is  my  opinion  that  sensibility  and  good 
taste,  without  a  knowledge  of  music,  may  distin- 
guish the  merits  of  certain  passages,  where  the 
expression  is  very  happy ;  may  feel  the  difference 
of  style,  and  determine  whether  the  melody  be 
agreeable,  or  common  and  insipid ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  hear  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
complicated  harmony ;  they  absolutely  do  not  hear 
them,  they  are  deaf  to  the  effects  of  an  accompa- 
niment. I  maintain  (and  the  proof  is  easy)  that 
a  person  who  does  not.  understand  music,  that  is 
to  say,  who  cannot  decipher  it  with  facility,  and 
whose  youth  has  not  been  passed  in  composing  it, 
will  never  be  a  complete  judge  of  It.  Let  a  per- 
former of  any  note  play  a  voluntary,  and  give  a 
mixture  of  good  and  false  concords,  and  you  shall 
see  one  of  these  connoisseurs,  who  declaim  so  em- 
phatically on  hatharoxa  music,  motivet,  and  xnten- 
thru,  listen  with  delight  to  discords  and  uncon- 
nected resolutions  of  harmony,  which  would  make 
a  musician  shudder ;  and  bestow  the  most  pompous 
praises  while  he  listens.  And  what  do  people 
gain,  who  wish  to  seem  learned  in  things  they 
know  nothing  about?  They  impose  on  nobody, 
they  talk  nonsensically,  they  judge  without  taste,  ^ 
they  are  accused  of  pedantry  by  the  ignorant,  of 
folly  by  the  well-informed,  and  they  are  tiresome 
and  disagreeable  to  both. 
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A   SCBNB  IN   "THE   TWO  REPUTATIONS. 

Luzincourt,  unable  to  support  this  incertitude 
concerning  the  real  sentiments  of  AureUa,  thought 
at  last  of  declaring  his  own,  really  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  a  woman  whom  he  had  loved  for 
three  years  had  never  discovered  his  secret. 

Full  of  fears  and  uneasiness,  he  went  to  Aurelia, 
whom  he  found  just  returned  from  a  public  sitting 
of  the  French  Academy.  She  seemed  greatly  agi- 
tated. '<  There  is  no  bearing  it,"  said  she  to  Lu- 
zincourt ;  "  all  is  lost ;  neither  justice,  reason,  or 
gallantry  remain." 

"  Heavens,  madam,  what  is  the  matter  V* 

<*  A  great  man  has  affirmed  those  nations,  where 
women  are  best  treated,  are  always  most  civilized." 
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I  flatter  myself  the  great  man  who  spoke  so 
weU  was  a  Frenchman." 

''By  no  means;  he  was  an  Englishman.  We 
are  not  so  civilly  dealt  with  in  France.  Yoa  shall 
jadge  when  I  hare  told  you  what  I  hare  Just  heard. 
A  philosopher,  desirous  of  praising  a  princess, 
who  has  been  dead  these  fifty  years,  could  not  ac- 
oomplish  his  purpose  but  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
princesses,  and  all  the  women,  who  have  ever  ex* 
isted  or  do  exist;  and  that  in  a  single  phrase." 

'<  He  has  been  yery  laconic  indeed." 

<*Tou  shall  hear — Though  a  woman  and  aprwr 
ceMf  said  he,  she  loved  learning  /" 

"  The  orator  ought  to  have  been  answered,  that 
though  aphiloeopher,  and  an  academician,  he  did 
not,  on  Uiis  occasion,  show  either  much  politeness 
or  equity." 

**  And  the  less,  in  that  a  great  princess  honoured 
the  assembly  by  her  presence;  by  which  she 
proved  that,  though  a  woman  and  a  prineeu,  she 
loyed  learning." 

«  And  did  the  public  approve  this  speech?" 

**  They  groaned  and  hissed ;  that  was  all  they 
did." 

*'  That  was  all  they  could  do,  I  think." 

**  What !  among  so  many  auditors,  not  one  cou- 
rageous knight  to  answer  for  us,  and  defend  us  ?" 

"  How  could  you  wish  any  answer  to  be  given 
to  so  foolish  a  thing?  Had  you  been  attacked 
with  any  appearance  of  reason,  you  would,  no 
doubt,  have  found  defenders.  If,  for  example, 
the  philosophers,  instead  of  accusing  women  of 
not  loving  tiie  belles-lettres,  had  accused  them  of 
the  contrary,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  their  pas- 
sion for  literature  into  ridicule,  your  knights  might 
then  have  been  of  service." 

"Why,  very  true:  for  women  never  wrote  or 
cultivated  literature  so  much  as  at  present.  What 
then  could  this  philosopher  be  thinking  of?  He 
was  absent,  no  doubt ;  mathematicians  are  subject 
to  be  so,  and  we  might  well  advise  them  to  calcu- 
late more  and  write  less.  For  my  part,  I  own,  I 
am  passionately  interested  in  the  glory  of  my 
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sex. 

"  The  sentiment  is  worthy  of  you.  It  is  noble 
and  natural." 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  produced  so  many  great  men,  was  the  age 
for  great  women  also :  I  am  afraid  that  they  can- 
not say  as  much  of  this." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  fear  well  founded.  True 
it  is,  I  know  no  woman  who  has  been  appointed 
to  an  embassy,  or  the  sister  of  a  common  soldier 
who  has  married  an  emperor;  but  in  other  re- 
spects, I  think  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the 
women  of  the  present  age." 

*<  An  embassy ! '  an  empress !  I  am  sorry  to 
think  that  can  never  happen  again." 

"  Oh  that  I  had  a  throne  to  offer  you  I" 

"Pshaw!  this  is  not  the  kind  of  gallantry  I 
want :  give  me  your  proofs  in  favour  of  the  women 
of  this  age." 

"  And  is  not  your  ambition  on  this  head  satis- 
fied, madame?  We  have  queens,  who,  on  the 
throne,  afford  the  brightest  examples  of  the  mild 
and  benevolent  virtues  which  honour  humanity, 


and  of  those  shining  qualities  which  oonstitnte 
heroes.  Women,  in  this  age,  have  written  in  every 
branch  of  literature  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  best  modem  novels  are  the  productions  of 
women ;  the  Peruvian  Letters,  the  Letters  of  my 
Lady  Catesby,  &o.,  are  surely  equal  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Cleves  and  Zaide.  Women  have  not  been 
less  distinguished  in  poetry ;  many  may  be  cited 
equal  to  Madame  Deshoulieres ;  and  some  have 
even  discovered  abilities  of  a  higher  kind.  They 
have  written  cantatas,  poems,  and  tragedies.  The 
women  of  Louis  XIY.'s  time  composed  little  ex- 
cept works  of  mere  amusement :  whereas,  within 
these  twenty  years,  they  have  written  a  multitude 
of  truly  useful  and  moral  works ;  and  there  are  at 
this  moment,  several  women  in  France,  who  culti- 
yate  letters  with  reputation  in  various  branches 
of  literature.  In  England  they  have  the  same 
success ;  and  in  Russia,  a  woman  directs  the  la- 
bours of  a  celebrated  academy,  of  which  she  is 
perpetual  president:  and  really,  madam,  if  this 
will  not  satisfy  you,  you  are  very  hard  to  please." 

"  You  forget  the  learned  ladies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury." 

"  I  see  you  envy  Madame  Bacier." 

«  You  must  own  that  ladies  do  not  now  under- 
stand Greek." 

"  And  I  must  likewise  own  that  men  do  not 
either.  We  leam  the  Greek  alphabet,  after  which 
we  read  translations  I  then  we  say  we  understand 
Greek,  and  this  is  the  whole  mystery.  As  to  other 
languages,  we  meet  with  many  ladies  who  under- 
stand English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  Latin. 

"  Latin  I" 

"  Yes ;  you  yourself  are  acquainted  with  three. 

"  What !  three  women  who  understand  Latin  !" 

"Yes,  madam,  who  understand  Latin.  There 
are  Madame  N ,   Mademoiselle  N her 
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daughter,  and  Madame  the  Marchioness  de  L , 

who  all  understand  it  as  perfectiy  as  the  most 
studious  men." 

"  Understand  Latin !  and  I  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  these  three  years,  never  to 
suspect  it  1  Women  then  may  be  modest  as  well 
as  learned,  and  scholars  without  being  pedants ; 
nay,  without  wishing  to  have  their  abilities  known. 
But  let  us  continue  the  comparison  between  the 
women  of  the  last  century  and  this.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  French  woman  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  who  understood  mathematics ;  and  we  have 
now  Madame  du  Chatelet — do  you  know  any 
foreigners  ? — " 

"England,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  present  a  crowd  of  women  eminent  for  their 
extent  and  depth  of  knowledge.  A  woman  has 
received,  even  in  this  age,  an  honour  which  incon- 
testably  proved  her  talents  were  very  superior  to 
those  of  aU  the  learned  in  her  nation,  then  in  ex- 
istence. A  pope,  equally  distinguished  for  his 
understanding  and  information,  Benedict  XIV., 
bestowed  on  Maria  Agnezi,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, the  place  of  apostolical  professor  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  in  1758." 

"A  woman  apostoUcal  professor!  Well,  that 
really  delights  me.  How  great  must  be  her  merit 
to  pretend  to  such  a  place !" 
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"  And  doet  not  B«iiediot  XI7.,  -who,  to  remrd 
anpmiDT  merit,  did  h  thiag  bo  unoommon,  deserre 
a  word  of  piraiM  from  ;on  V 

"Oh  jee;  thmiglt  a  man  and  a  pope,  he  VM  su- 
perior to  Tolgu'  pnfjndioes  agaiiiBt  women." 

"  These  prajndieei  will  be  forgotteo  when  edn- 
celioa  is  better  understood,  u)d  when  women  will 
imagine  themselves  capable  of  acquiring  all  the 
knowledge  and  all  the  arts,  as  perfectly  as  the 

"  We  do  not  think  this,  and  therefore  we  remain 
ignoranL  All  serious  studies  seem  superior  to 
our  minds.  So,  it  seems,  70U  think  eioeasive  hu- 
mili^  makes  ns  friTolous.  Well,  I  am  glad  70U 
haie  fonnd  ont  this.  Bnt  I  am  nneaay  aboat 
another  thing.  No  person  can  den;  there  have 
been  women  of  genius;  the  famont  Eliiabeth, 
queen  of  England,  and  other  heroines,  are  onr 
prooA :  yst  it  is  obitinatelj  maintained,  that  there 
are  certain  works  of  imaginatdon  which  reqoire  a 
force  and  energ;  that  women  have  not.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  affirmed  no  woman  can  write  an 
excellent  traged;.  The  tragedies  of  Mademoiselles 
Barbier  and  Bernard,  and  of  Madame  Je  Gomel, 
were  performed  with  snocees  at  first,  it  is  true ; 
bnt  thej  are  not  acted  at  present." 

•'  Remember,  madam,  since  the  Cleopatra  of 
lodelle,  onl;  flve  women  hare  written  tragedies 
that  haie  been  performed  on  the  French  stage  ( 
and  ;on  must  allow  it  would  have  been  miraca- 
lons,  if,  ont  of  this  amall  number,  one  had  been 
found  eqnal  to  Racine.  These  fire  authors,  far 
from  having  written  contemptible  works,  were 
snooesafol ;  and  what  could  reaaonabi;  be  hoped 
for  morel  Think,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an 
innumerable  nrarm  of  tragic  writere  have  preceded 
and  come  after  Cameille :  how  many  have  been 
oondemned,  for  one  who  was  approved ;  how  many 
have  been  forgotten,  and  how  many  shall  be  for- 
gotten f  I,  therefore,  do  not  see  what  foundation 
there  is  to  assert,  that  to  write  a  tragedy  belongs 
only  to  men,  and  that  women  onght  not  to  pretend 
to  it;  it  is  wrong  to  judge  them  till  they  have 
been  oRener  tried.  It  must  be  owned  that  they 
have  written  good  poetry;  (hat  they  have  wit, 
onderttanding,  digidty  of  mind,  and  feeling ;  and 
what  more  Is  required  to  write  a  good  tragedy! 
Often  have  they,  even  in  tliis  way,  charmed  the 
public  at  much  less  expense." 

"  7oii  speak  of  women  iu  a  very  flattering  man- 
ner ;  hot  do  not  you  think  they  have,  in  general, 
treated  us  with  great  rigonr,  and  that  there  never' 
was  a  less  gallant  age  than  the  preeent?" 

"This  is  a  sign  greatly  in  your  favour;  for  it 
provea  there  is  a  real  oompetildon  for  superiority 
between  men  and  women.  We  are  willing  enough 
to  praise  you,  when  you  are  only  amiable ;  but  if 
once  yon  discover  emlnanee  in  any  one  thing,  we 
have  a  right  to  Bnd  faalt ;  for  we  are  the  masters, 
and  surely  we  must  maintain  snbordination.  For 
my  part,  when  I  think  on  the  education  of  women, 
I  cannot  eonodve  how  we  oan  help  admiring  them. 
Let  OS  snppoie  that  Comeille  and  Bacine  had 
learned  nothing  from  infancy  to  youth,  that  ie  till 
they  were  eighteen  or  twenty,  bnt  to  dance  and 
play  OD  the  harpsichord ;  and  that  afterwards  they 


had  heard  speak  only  of  balls,  feasts,  and  vimts. 
Behold  them,  at  that  period,  obliged  to  answer 
nnmberiess  messages  every  morning,  and  do  no- 
thing but  write  billets,  and  read  the  Journal  dt 
Pari*.  Do  you  think  they  wonldihen  have  written 
Cinna  and  Athalia!" 

"  Tou  are  in  the  right;  and  we  have  been  re- 
fused the  gifts  of  genius  a  little  too  inocnsider- 
ately." 


aENTILESCHI,   ARTEM 
Was  the  dan^ter  of  Orario  Gentileschi, 


lA, 


n  Ita- 


lian Ustorioal  and  landsoape  punter,  who  was 
bom  at  Ksa,  but  oame  to  London,  where  he  died. 
Artemisia  redded  in  London  for  some  time  with 
her  father,  where  she  punted  the  portraits  of  se- 
veral of  the  royal  fiunily,  and  many  of  the  English 
nobility.  She  died  in  Italy,  in  1642.  One  of  her 
paintings  represents  Jndith  killing  Holofomes ;  it 
is  a  picture  of  deep  and  terrible  passion ;  the  other 
is  the  Temptation  of  Basanna,  a  work  of  much 
ease,  softness,  and  grace.  Her  talents  gained  her 
a  wide  reputation ;  and  her  private  life  wB*  ex- 
cellent 
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QEOFFRIN,  MARIE  THER^SE  RO- 
DET,  MADAME, 
Bonn  in  16»9.  She  was  a  womui  alike  disljo- 
guished  by  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  who, 
during  half  a  century,  was  the  ornament  of  the 
moat  polite  and  cultivated  societies  in  Paris.  An 
orphan  from  the  cradle,  she  was  educated  by  her 
grandmother,  and  early  accustomed  to  think  and 
judge  justiy.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
a  man,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  said,  excepting 
that  he  left  her  in  possesaian  of  a  oonsiderable 
fortune,  which  she  employed  partiy  in  asmsting 
the  needy,  partly  in  aassmbling  around  her  a  select 
circle  of  distinguished  persons.  Her  benevolence 
was  exerted  in  a  touching  and  delicate  manner. 
An  attentive  study  of  manldnd,  enlightened  by 
reason  and  justice,  had  taught  Madame  QeoQrin 
that  men  are  more  weak  and  vain  than  wicked ; 
that  it  \b  neceuary  to  overlook  the  weakness,  and 
bear  with  the  vanity  of  others,  that  they,  in  turn, 
may  bear  with  oar«.  Her  favourite  maxim,  thers- 
fore,  was,  "Give  and  forgive." 
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From  her  very  childhood  she  was  of  a  most 
charitable  disposition.  She  wished  to  perpe- 
tuate her  beneyolenoe  through  the  hands  of  her 
ft-iends. 

"  They  will  be  blessed/'  said  she,  **  and  they  in 
their  turn  will  bless  my  memory."  Thus  she  as- 
signed to  one  of  her  friends,  who  was  poor,  an 
income  of  twelve  hundred  livres  for  his  lifetime. 
**  If  you  should  grow  richer,"  said  she,  "  distri- 
bute the  money  out  of  love  to  me,  when  I  can  use 
it  no  longer."  ^ 

In  her  house  the  best  society  in  Paris  was  as- 
sembled. Cultivated  minds  of  every  description 
found  access  to  her ;  none  could  therefore  claim  a 
preference :  the  mistress  of  the  house  herself  was 
far  from  desiring  any  precedence ;  she  was  only 
amiable  and  animating.  The  abb^  de  St  Pierre, 
when  she  dismissed  him,  after  a  long  conrersa- 
tion,  with  the  words,  "  Vous  avez  6U  charmant 
aujourd*  huiy^*  addressed  to  her  the  well-known 
and  deserved  compliment,  **Je  ne  suia  gu'un  in- 
ttrumerU,  Madame^  dont  votu  avez  bienjoui" 

**  The  question  is  often  asked,"  says  La  Harpe, 
*<  whether  this  woman,  who  converses  so  much 
with  wits,  is  herself  a  wit :  she  is  not  so,  but  she 
possesses  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  wise  moderation 
is  the  foundation  of  her  character.  £he  exhibits 
that  pleasing  politeness  which  is  gained  only  by 
intercourse  with  society ;  and  no  one  has  a  more 
delicate  feeling  of  propriety."  Among  the  great 
number  of  strangers  who  visited  her  house  in 
Paris,  the  most  distinguished  was  count  Ponia- 
towsky,  afterwards  king  of  Poland.  He  apprised 
her  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  these  words : 
**  Maman,  votre  fits  eat  rot;"  inviting  her,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Warsaw.  On  her  journey  thither 
(1768)  she  was  received  at  Vienna  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  by  the  emperor  and  empress. 
The  latter,  having  met  Madame  Geoffrin,  while 
taking  a  ride  with  her  children,  immediately 
stopped,  and  presented  them  to  her.  Upon  her 
arrival  at  Warsaw,  she  found  a  room  there,  per- 
fectly like  the  one  she  had  occupied  in  Paris.  She 
returned  to  Pans,  after  having  received  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  respect,  and  died  in  1777. 
Three  of  her  friends,  Thomas,  Morellet,  and 
d'Alembert,  dedicated  particular  writings  to  her 
memory,  which,  with  her  treatise,  Sur  la  Oonver- 
saiion,  have  been  lately  republished. 

We  see  in  the  example  of  this  interesting  lady, 
that  neither  personal  attractions,  nor  wit,  nor 
genius,  are  required  to  make  woman  lovely  and 
beloved.  Madame  Geoffrin  was  not  distinguished 
for  these  showy  gifts  and  graces ;  but  she  possessed 
what 'Was  better  —  sound  judgment,  good  taste, 
and  warm  kindness  of  heart.  Her  disinterested  be> 
•  nevolence  was  wonderful.  AH  her  sayings  breathe 
this  universal  charity.  We  have  remarked  that 
her  favourite  maxim  was  —  "Give  and  forgive." 
Another  of  her  sayings  was,  "  We  should  not  let  the 
grass  grow  on  the  path  of  friendship."  "  Among 
those  advantages  which  attract  for  us  the  most 
consideration,"  said  Madame  Geoffrin,  "  are  good 
manners,  an  erect  bearing,  a  dignified  demeanour, 
and  to  bei  able  to  enter  a  room  gracefully ;  we  dare 
not  speak  ill  of  a  person  who  has  all  these  advan- 


!  tages,  for  they  presuppose  thoughtf^lness,  order, 
and  judgment." 

She  was  exquisitely  neat  in  her  person,  and 
dressed  with  great  taste ;  and  this  was  one  secret 
of  her  power.  A  slatternly  woman  can  never  be 
loved  or  respected,  however  much  she  may  be  ad- 
mired for  her  talents.  Madame  Geoffrin  died  at 
Paris  in  1777,  aged  seventy-eight 

gethin;  lady  grace, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Norton,  of 
Abbots-Leith,  In  Somersetshire,  England,  and 
bom  in  1676.  She  was  liberally  educated,  and 
married  Sir  Richard  Gethin,  of  Crethin-grott,  in 
Ireland.  Lovely  and  beloved,  and  possessed  of 
many  and  great  accomplishments,  both  natural 
and  acquired,  she  did  not  live  long  enough  to  dis- 
play them  to  the  world ;  for  she  died  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  beautiful  monument  is  erected  over  her ; 
and,  moreover,  for  perpetuating  her  memory,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  yearly,  on  Ash-Wednesday, 
forever.  She  wrote,  and  left  behind  her  in  loose 
papers,  a  work  which,  soon  after  her  death,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *' Reliquiae  Gethineanse; 
or  some  remains  of  the  most  ingenious  and  excel- 
lent lady,  Grace  Lady  Gethin,  lately  deceased; 
being  a  collection  of  choice  Discourses,  pleasant 
Apothegms,  and  witty  Sentences,  written  by  her, 
for  the  most  part,  by  way  of  Essay,  and  at  spare 
hours,  1700."  This  work  consists  of  discourses 
upon  friendship,  love,  gratitude,  death,  speech, 
lying,  idleness,  the  world,  secresy,  prosperity,  ad- 
versity, children,  cowards,  bad  poets,  indifferency, 
censoriousness,  revenge,  boldness,  youth,  age,  cus- 
tom, charity,  reading,  beauty,  flattery,  riches,  ho- 
nour, pleasure,  suspicion,  excuses,  &o.  It  is  at 
present  very  scarce. 

GHIRADELLI,   LAURA  FELICE, 

^His  elegant  authoress  has  left  but  one  sonnet 
But,  as  witii  respect  to  Sappho,  we  may  say — 

O  luavis  aDJma  I  qualem  te  dicam  bonam, 
Ante  bac  fuisae,  tales  cikm  aint  reliquie ! 

She  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  flourished  in 
1675. 

GINASSI,   CATERINA, 

Was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Rome,  in  1590. 
She  was  the  niece  of  cardinaJ  Domenico  Ginassi. 
She  studied  painting  under  Giovanni  Lanfhinoo, 
from  whose  designs  she  executed  several  pictures 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Lucia.     She  died*  in  1660. 

GLAUBER,   DIANA, 

Was  sister  of  John  and  Gottieib  Glauber,  and 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1650.  John  Glauber  in- 
stgicted  his  sister  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  art;  and  she  devoted  herself  chiefly  to 
painting  portraits.  Her  style  became  quite  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  she  also  designed  historical  sub- 
jects, until  she  was  accidentally  deprived  of  her 
sight    Qhe  died  at  Hamburg  about  1720. 
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GLENORCHY,  WILHELMINA  MAX- 
WELL, LADY, 

D18TINOVI8HBD  for  her  piety  and  benerolenoe, 
was  bom  at  Preston,  in  North  Britain,  in  1742. 
LoTelj,  agreeable,  wealthy,  and  allied  to  a  noble 
house,  her  premature  widowhood,  and  a  serere 
illness,  induced  her  in  her  twenty-third  year  to 
retire  from  the  gayeties  of  the  world,  and  deTote 
her  time  wholly  to  her  religious  duties.  She  exerted 
herself  principally  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
trained  up  hundreds  of  children  to  fill  useful  sta- 
tions in  society.  She  endowed  a  Aree-school  at 
Edinburgh,  built  four  chapels,  and  founded  and 
endowed  schools  in  different  places,  besides  edu- 
cating scTcral  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
bestowing  large  sums  in  prirate  acts  of  benevo- 
lence. To  enable  her  to  carry  out  these  schemes, 
she  denied  herself  luxuries,  and  in  every  way  prac- 
tised the  greatest  economy.  She  died  in  1780, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  her  property  to  chari- 
table purposes. 

Lady  Glenorchy  had  drawn  much  information 
concerning  the  most  useful  subjects,  from  reading, 
from  conversation,  and  correspondence  with  a  nu- 
merous circle  of  worthy  friends,  and  from  acute 
observation  of  what  passed  within  and  around  her. 
She  entered  into  conversation  with  much  affability, 
and  communicated  ideas  with  uncommon  perspi- 
cuity and  readiness.  The  vivacity  of  her  temper, 
the  justness  and  sweetness  of  her  remarks,  could 
not  fail  to  render  her  company  acceptable  to  any 
society.  But  important  obligations  of  a  spiritual 
kind  afforded  her  little  leisure  or  inclination  for 
mixed  company.  Her  courage  in  avowing  and 
endeavouring  to  promote  on  every  occasion  an 
attachment  to  the  gospel,  was  truly  admirable. 
None  had  more  boldness,  nor  more  ability  in  in- 
troducing religious  discourse,  and  directing  the 
attention  of  those  with  whom  she  conversed  to 
subjects  that  were  spiritual  and  edifying.  None 
could  sit,  for  any  time,  at  her  table  or  in  her  com- 
pany, without  hearing  some  truths,  which  ought 
to  be  profitable  to  their  souls.  In  her  religion  she 
wore  no  morose  or  forbidding  appearance.  Her 
temper  was  cheerful,  her  conversation  and  man- 
ners, though  remote  from  the  dissipation  of  the 
age,  exhibited  piety  in  a  pleasing  form,  and  con- 
veyed the  idea  that,  **  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace." 

GLEIM,   BETTY, 

Known  as  a  writer  on  German  literature  and 
female  education,  was  bom  in  1781.  Her  grand- 
father, J.  L.  W.  Gleim,  and  several  literary  friends, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  her  na- 
tural talents.  From  her  earliest  youth,  she  felt  a 
strong  bias  towards  the  calling  of  a  teacher.  She 
considered  herself  in  duty  bound  to  devote  her  life 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  mental  condition  of  her 
sex.  She  established  a  female  school,  which  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  a  long  time  as  a  model  insti- 
tute for  the  region  of  the  country  in  which  she 
lived.  Her  work  on  Cookery  obtained  for  her 
quite  a  celebrity  as  a  housekeeper,  and  went 
Uirough  seven  or  eight  editions.    She  next  pub- 
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lished  "The  German  Reader.**  Then  followed 
"The  Education  of  Females  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  Soon  afterwards  appeared  **  The  Edu- 
cation of  Women  and  the  assertion  of  their  dignity 
in  the  various  Conditions  of  life."  She  also  pre- 
pared several  primary  grammars,  and  a  number 
of  other  school-books,  upon  various  topics.  Her 
works  have  proved  9f  much  utility,  and  her  life 
was  a  lesson  to  all  who  wish  to  do  good  to  their 
race.  She  died,  March  27th,  1807,  at  the  InsU- 
tution  founded  by  herself,  a  fitting  monument  of 
her  earnest  philanthropy. 

GODEWYCK,  MARGARETTA, 

Was  bom  at  Dort  in  1627,  and  was  instmcted 
in  design  and  drawing  by  Nicholas  Maas,  by  whose 
instructions  she  acquired  a  fine  taste  in  painting 
landscapes,  which  she  ingeniously  diversified  with 
views  of  rivers,  cascades,  villages,  groves,  and 
distant  hiUs,  that  rendered  her  compositions  very 
pleasing.  This  lady  was  not  more  admired  for  her 
paintings  in  oil,  than  for  her  needle-work,  execut- 
ing the  same  kind  of  subjects  which  she  expressed 
with  her  pencil,  and  with  an  equal  appearance  of 
nature  and  truth,  in  embroidery.  She  died  in 
1677. 

GODT^N,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT, 

Thb  first  wife  of  William  Godwin,  better  known 
however  by  her  maiden  name  of  Wollstonecraft, 
was  bom  on  the  27th  of  April,  1769.  At  the  time 
of  her  birth  her  father  owned  a  small  farm  in  Es- 
sex, from  which  he  afterwards,  in  1768,  removed 
to  another  farm,  near  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire. 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  early  years  were  thus  spent 
in  the  country,  and  she  had  no  better  opportuni- 
ties of  education  than  were  furnished  by  the  day- 
schools  of  Beverley,  where  she  resided  from  her 
tenth  to  her  sixteenth  year.  When  she  had  at- 
tained this  age,  her  fatiier,  having  entered  into  a 
commercial  speculation,  removed  from  Beverley 
to  Hoxton,  near  London.  While  she  resided  at 
Hoxton,  Godwin  was  a  student  in  the  Dissenters* 
College  of  that  place,  but  they  did  not  then  meet 

Mary  Wollstonecraft's  early  years  were  not 
passed  happily.  Her  father  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  no  judgment  in  the  management  of  a 
family,  and  of  a  most  ungovernable  temper.  **  The 
despotism  of  her  education,^'  says  Mr.  Godwin,  in 
his  unaffected  and  interesting  memoir  of  his  wife, 
"  cost  her  many  a  heart-ache.  She  was  not  formed 
to  be  the  contented  and  unresisting  subject  of  a 
despot ;  but  I  have  heard  her  remark  more  than 
once,  that  when  she  felt  she  had  done  wrong,  the 
reproof  or  chastisement  of  her  mother,  instead  of 
being  a  terror  to  her,  she  found  to  be  the  only 
thing  capable  of  reconciling  her  to  herself.  The 
blows  of  her  father,  on  the  contrary,  which  we^ 
the  mere  ebullitions  of  a  passionate  temper,  in- 
stead of  humbling  her,  roused  her  indignation.** 
A  woman  of  exquisite  sensibility,  as  well  as  of 
great  energy  of  character,  she  was  thus  led  early 
to  think  of  quitting  her  parents  and  providing  for 
herself.  She  went  first  to  live  as  companion  to  a 
lady  at  Bath,  and  afterwards,  in  1783,  in  concert 
with  two  sisters  and  also  a  friend  for  whom  she 
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had  conoeiyed  an  ardent  attachment,  she  opened 
a  day-school  at  Islington,  which  was  very  shortly 
removed  to  Newington  Green.  Mr.  Godwin,  who 
is  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  her  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  teaching 
of  children ;  but  the  call  of  friendship  having  car^ 
ried  her  for  a  time  to  Lisbon,  and  the  school  hav- 
ing been  mismanaged  in  her  absence,  she  found  it 
necessary  on  her  return  to  give  up  this  plan  of 
subsistence.  She  almost  immediately  obtained 
the  situation  of  governess  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Eingsborough. 

Mary  WoUstonecraft  had  by  this  time  made  an 
attempt  in  authorship.  She  had,  in  1786,  written 
and  published,  in  order  to  devote  the  profits  to  a 
work  of  charity,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Thoughts 
on  the  Education  of  Daughters."  On  leaying  Lord 
Kingsborough's  family,  in  1787,  she  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  John- 
son, the  publisher,  with  a  view  of  supporting  her- 
self by  authorship.  The  next  three  years  of  her 
life  were  accordingly  spent  in  writing ;  and  during 
that  period  she  produced  some  small  works  of  fic- 
tion, and  translations  and  abridgments  of  several 
yaluable  works,  for  instance,  Salzman's  Elements 
of  Morality,  and  Lavater's  Physiognomy,  and 
several  articles  in  the  AnalyticiJ  Reyew.  The 
profits  of  her  pen,  which  were  more  than  she 
needed  for  her  own  subsistence,  supplied  aid  to 
many  members  of  her  family.  She  helped  to  edu- 
cate two  younger  sisters,  put  two  of  her  brothers 
out  in  the  world,  and  even  greatly  assisted  her 
father,  whose  speculative  habits  had  by  this  time 
brought  him  into  embarrassments.  Thus  for  three 
years  did  she  proceed  in  a  course  of  useftilness, 
but  unattended  by  fame.  Her  answer,  however, 
to  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  many  answers  that  ap- 
peared, and  her  **  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women,"  which  was  published  in  1791,  rapidly 
brought  her  into  notice  and  notoriety. 

In  1792,  Mary  WoUstonecraft  went  to  Paris, 
and  did  not  return  to  London  till  after  an  interval 
of  three  years.  While  in  France  she  wrote  her 
**  Moral  and  Historical  View  of  the  French  Rcto- 
tion ;"  and  a  visit  to  Norway  on  business,  in  1795, 
gave  rise  to  her  **  Letters  from  Norway."  Dis- 
tress of  mind,  caused  by  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  which  an  attachment  formed  in  Paris  had  sub- 
jected her,  led  her  at  this  period  of  her  life  to 
make  two  attempts  at  suicide.  But  it  is  a  striking 
proof  of  her  vigour  of  intellect  that  the  *'  Letters 
from  Norway"  were  written  at  the  time  when  her 
mental  distress  was  at  its  height,  and  in  the  inter- 
val between  her  two  attempts  at  self-destruction. 

In  1796,  Mary  WoUstonecraft  became  acquainted 
with  William  Godwin,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
flfiid  poUtical  writer.  A  mutual  attachment  was 
the  result ;  and  as  they,  unfortunately,  held  simi- 
lar opinions  respecting  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
they  Uved  together,  unwedded,  for  six  months; 
when  finding  the  necessity  of  legitimatizing  the 
chUd  which  would  otherwise  be  an  outcast  from 
her  birth,  they  were  married.  Mrs.  Godwin  died 
in  child-bed  a  few  months  afterwards,  leaving  her 
infant  daughter,  who  subsequentiy  became  the 


wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  SheUey,  and  has  given  ample 
proof  that  she  inherits  the  talents  of  both  her 
parents. 

Mr.  Godwin  mourned  the  death  of  bis  wife 
deeply.  In  tV98  he  edited  her  posthumous  works, 
and  also  pubUshed  a  smaU  memoir  of  her,  which 
is  eminently  marked  by  genuine  feeling,  simpli- 
city, and  truth.  The  style  of  this  Memoir  is  dif- 
ferent ttom  the  other  productions  of  Godwin, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  influence  the  genius  of 
his  wife  had  exercised  over  his  own  mind;  he 
concludes  thus :  **  This  light  was  lent  to  me  for  a 
very  short  period,  and  is  now  extinguished  for- 
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ever. 

Mary  WoUstonecraft  Godwin  was  endowed  with 
great  mental  powers,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
feeling ;  but  these  gifts  were  of  tittie  avail  to  her- 
self, or  to  the  promotion  of  that  improvement  of 
her  own  sex,  which  she  most  ardently  desired. 
Yet  the  errors  of  her  Ufe  and  writings  were  more 
the  result  of  her  unfortunate  early  training,  than 
any  want  of  principle.  The  brutal  cruelty  of  her 
father  made  her  beUeve  in  the  necessity  of  wo- 
man's becoming  able  to  defend  herself.  She  did 
not  see  that  the  true  way  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
society  was  to  increase  tiie  moral  power  of  the 
world;  that  woman  is  the  depositary  of  this 
power ;  and  that  she  must  cultivate,  in  Christian 
meekness,  her  heavenly  gifts;  and  thus,  by  the 
exhibition  of  moral  graces,  and  by  her  influence 
in  training  her  sons,  finaUy  win  man  to  use  his 
physical  strength  and  mental  power  for  her  pro- 
tection and  enUghtenment  In  short,  that  to  bring 
about  the  true  Christian  oiviUzation,  which  only 
can  improve  the  condition  of  our  sex,  the  men 
must  become  more  like  women,  and  the  women 
more  Uke  angels. 

GOMEZ,    MAGDALENE  ANGELINA 
PAISSON  DE, 

A  Frbitch  author,  was  the  daughter  of  Paul 
Paisson,  a  player,  and  bom  at  Paris,  in  1684. 
She  married  M.  de  CK>mez,  a  Spanish  gentieman 
of  smaU  fortune,  in  whose  circumstances  she  was 
deceived.  She,  however,  procured  suflScient,  by 
her  writings,  to  Uve  at  St.  Germaine-en-Laye ; 
she  died  there,  in  1770.  Her  works  were  nume- 
rous, chiefly  romances,  which  were  weU  written, 
and  have  been  much  esteemed.  Those  most  cele- 
brated were  <*  Les  Joum^es  Amusantes,"  8  vols. ; 
"  Crementine,"  2  vols. ;  **  Anecdotes  Persans,"  2 
vols.;  *'Les  Cent  NouveUes,"  8  vols.  She  also 
wrote  several  tragedies,  which  were  unsuccessftd. 

GONZAGA-COLONNA,   JULIA, 

DncHBss  of  Traietto,  and  countess  of  Fondi,  was 
married,  when  very  young,  to  duke  Vespasian 
Colonna,  a  man  older  than  her  father ;  but  it  seems 
he  gained  her  heart.  She  was,  in  a  few  years 
after  her  marriage,  left  a  widow,  rich,  exoee^gly 
beautify,  and  "  the  great  attractions  of  her  person 
were  surpassed,  if  possible,  by  the  quaUfications 
of  her  mind."  The  first  noblemen  in  Italy  made 
proposals  for  her  hand ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
duke  her  husband  had  been  old  and  infirm,  she 
paid  the  highest  respect  to  his  memory,  and  deter* 
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miiwd  nsrer  to  marrj  a  secoiid  time.  The  fkme 
of  her  ohormi  extended  bejnnd  her  own  eountrj, 
and  at  Ud^  reached  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The 
sultan,  Solunan  II.,  determined  to  obtain  her  bj 
foive,  as  he  eonld  not  gain  her  b;  other  means. 
The  commander  of  his  naT;,  Ariadne  BarbaroBsa, 
andertook  to  SMie  and  carry  her  off;  arriving  at 
Fondi,  in  the  night,  with  two  thoasaod  soldiers, 
he  found  little  difBcultj  in  scaling  the  walla.  The 
inhabitants  of  Fondi,  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  inTaders,  and  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  come,  ruthad  ont  of  their  houses, 


uttering  the  moat  doleM  shrieks.  The  beanfifbl 
dueheas,  awakened  b;  these  cries  of  terror,  es- 
caped from  her  chamber-window,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  she  was  assailed  by  ft-esb  ter- 
rors, Cor  a  desperate  banditti  made  Uieeo  moun- 
l^ns  their  haunt  She  felt  into  their  hands ;  but, 
moTsd  by  her  appeals,  or  restrained  by  divine 
proridence,  these  ontcasta  treated  her  with  re- 
spect, and  restored  her  to  ft^edom. 

The  duchess  devoted  her  time  chiefly  to  litera- 
_  tore,  and  her  genius,  beauty,  and  rirtuas,  gained 
her  many  flattering  tributes  Avim  the  di8tjn;guished 
philosophers  and  poeti  of  that  age.  Bernardo 
Tmso,  father  of  Torqiiato,  oompUmented  her  by 
Dame  In  bis  Amadia ;  and  after  her  decease,  whidi 
occurred  April  19th,  1G66,  Arioslo  thus  comme- 
morates her : 

'■aiglia  Gonixgs  cbe  dovDnque  llpinl* 


Julia  was  suspected  of  LutheranisD :  and  though 
she  never  aofanowledged  this,  yet  as  she  died  with- 
out the  usual  Catholic  ceremonies,  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  she  was  Protestant  in  her  heart. 

OONZAQA,  LTCRBTIA, 
Ait  illostrious  Italian  lady  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  as  remarkable  for  her  wit  and  leamiug, 
u  for  high  birth.  She  wrote  such  beautiful  lettars, 
that  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preaerre  them ; 
and  a  collection  of  them  was  printed  at  VeDlce  in 
1562.     There  is  no  learning  in  her  letters,  yet  we 
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percdve  by  them  that  she  was  learned ;  for,  in  a 
letter  to  KoberteUus,  she  says,  that  his  Comment- 
aries had  shown  her  the  true  meaning  of  several 
obscure  psasages  in  Aristotle  and  ^schylua.  All 
the  wits  of  her  time  commended  her  highly ;  and 
Hortansio  Lando,  besides  singing  her  praises,  de- 
dioatad  to  bar  a  piece  mitten  in  Italian.  "  Upon 
moderating  the  paasiena  of  the  soul."  They  cor- 
responded, and  more  than  thirty  of  her  letters  to 
him  have  been  printed.  In  one  of  these  she  blames 
him  for  grieving  at  his  poverty ;  "  I  wonder,"  she 
writes,  >'  that  you,  who  are  a  learned  man,  and  so 
well  acquunted  with  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
ghonld  yet  be  so  strangely  vexed  at  being  poor : 
as  though  yon  did  not  know  that  a  poor  man's  life 
is  like  sailing  near  the  coast,  whereas  that  of  a 
rich  man  resembles  tbe  cooditian  of  those  who 
are  in  the  main  sea.  The  fonner  can  easily  throw 
a  cable  on  the  shore,  and  bring  their  ship  safe  into 
an  harbour ;  whereas  the  latter  cannot  do  it  with- 
out much  danger  and  difficulty." 

We  leam  from  these  letters  that  her  marriage 
with  John  Paul  Manfrone  was  unhappy.  She  was 
not  fourteen  when  she  was  married  to  him  against 
her  own  consent ;  yet  she  treated  him  with  due 
respect  and  obedience,  though  Ms  conduct  gsve 
her  great  uneasinesa.  He  engaged  in  a  oonspiracy 
against  the  dnha  of  Vemn;  was  detected  and 
imprisoned  by  him;  but,  though  condemned,  not 
put  to  death.  She  did  all  in  ber  power  to  obtain 
his  release ;  applied  to  every  maa  of  importance 
in  Christendom  to  intercede  for  him ;  and  even  so- 
licited the  Grand  Seignior  to  mske  himself  master 
of  tbe  castle  where  her  husband  was  kept.  But 
bar  endeavours  vrere  vun,  for  he  died  in  prison, 
after  having  shown  aucb  impatience  under  his  suf- 
ferings as  made  many  persons  imagine  that  he  had 
lost  his  senses.  She  lived  afterwards  in  honour- 
able iridowbood,  though  several  men  of  rank  were 
her  suitors.  On  being  aoUcited  to  contract  a  se- 
cond marrisge,  she  answered,  with  indignation, 
"  Scarcely  have  1  dried  tbe  teara,  and  suppressed 
the  sighs,  which  the  destiny  of  my  unfortunate 
husl>and  extorted  from  me,  when  you  press  me  to 
form  new  engagements.  Enow  yon  not,  tiiat  se- 
cond marri^es  have  been  deemed  unchaste !  Vir- 
gil makes  his  Dido  call  them  criminal.  No,  I  will 
bavB  no  other  husband  than  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
I  am  resolved  to  dedicate  my  future  life."  On 
another  oceasion,  she  frankly  decl^d,  that  she 
had  snffered  too  much  in  a  conjugal  state  again  to 
sulject  herself  to  the  yoke,  from  which  God  had 
trtei  her,  even  though  a  husband,  richer  than 
CriBBUS,  wiser  than  Lelius,  or  handsomer  than 
Nireus,  should  ofler  himself.  Of  four  daughters 
which  Lucretia  bore  to  her  husband,  two  only 
survived,  whom  she  dedicated  to  a  conTentua.1 
life.  Her  writings  wera  held  in  so  much  esteem, 
for  the  graces'  of  her  style,  that  even  the  notes 
she  wrote  to  her  domestics  were  carefully  collect- 
ed, and  many  of  them  preserved  in  the  edition  of 
bar  letters.  She  was  a  kind  mistress,  careful  even 
to  the  settlement  of  her  domestics  in  life,  as  a  re- 
ward of  their  services.  She  wrote  many  letters 
to  her  friends  and  acqusintancea  on  various  sub- 
jects, in  a  strain  of  admirable  morality ;  and  in 
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all  her  coaduct  wu  tn  extunple  to  her  aei,  and  a 
blesBiDg  to  society. 

GONZAGA.   COLONNA    IPPOLITA. 

Don  Ferranto  Oooiaga,  one  at  the  most  renown- 
ed capt^nB  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  had  rerjr 
singular  ideas  on  the  Bubjeot  of  (dnoatioQ  ;  ideas 
that  met  with  little  approTol  among  hiv  own  box 
at  that  da;,  and  would  find  as  little  at  present. 
He  aud  that  all  ezeroises  of  the  bead  and  Intellect 
tended  to  render  men  good  for  nothing;  that  mili- 
tar;  discipline,  the  use  of  arms,  skill  in  horge- 
manship,  were  to  be  taught  young  noblemen  j  their 
moral  training  was  to  be  patience,  peraeierance, 
long-suQering,  braTcry.  As  to  women,  it  was  qnlte 
another  thing ;  their  damun  was  in-doors ;  and  as 
it  was  good  for  the  world  that  science  and  litera- 
ture should  adTance  and  embellish  life,  and  add  to 
its  comforts,  somebody  mnst  attend  to  these ;  DO- 
tiling  more  olear,  then,  argued  doa  Ferrante,  than 
that  this  is  "woman's  mission." 


He  had  on  opportunity  of  acting  upon  this  theory, 
for  he  was  the  father  of  ten  ions,  all  younger  than 
his  daughter  Ippolita,  who  was  bom  in  1G3S.  She 
hod,  th>m  her  infancy,  masters  of  the  first  intelli- 
gence for  every  science;  and  nature  having  en- 
dowed her  with  uncommon  ability,  her  progress 
in  ereiT  department  of  literature  soon  rendered 
her  flimouB.  Her  father,  becoming  goTemor  of 
Milan,  brought  her  into  a  brilliant  and  coortly 
circle,  where  her  personal  charms,  and  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  her  family,  attracted  many 
suitors,  undeterred  by  her  extraordinary  learning. 
She  formed  a  marriage  of  Iotb  with  Fabriiio  Co- 
lonna,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  a  military  capacity.  This  union  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  great  happiness  ;  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  Fabriiio  died  in  the  flower  of 
youth.  Hie  widow,  after  the  manifestation  of 
violent  grief,  sought  solace  in  literature.  Her 
house  soon  became  the  resort  of  all  the  eminent 
writers  of  the  age ;  the  most  eitravagant  tributes 
of  admiration  were  offered  to  her  by  the  poels ; 
nor  were  scientific  or  grave  wrilere  behind-hand 
In  pouring  out  homage  to  a  woman  whose  beauty, 
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high  rank,  and  talents,  seemed  to  warrant  thli 
sort  of  adulation.  In  the  meantime,  her  brothers 
grew  up  in  the  greatest  ignorance ;  her  uncle,  th« 
cardinal  Ercule,  bishop  of  Mantua,  interceded  in 
favour  of  the  heir  of  the  family,  don  Cesare ;  he 
urged  bis  brother  to  allow  Ms  eldest  eon  same  few 
of  the  advantages  he  hod  lavished  on  his  daugh- 
ter I  In  Tun  I  Don  Ferrante,  firm  to  his  theory, 
refused  that  the  smallest  part  of  the  "ample  page 
of  knowledge"  should  be  "unrolled"  to  the  mo- 
dern Ctesar. 

Ippoiita  formed  a  second  union  with  the  count 
Carafia.  but  it  was  productive  of  nothing  but  mi- 
sei;.  The  count  CaraSa  tooli  umbrage  at  the 
crowd  of  literati  and  artists  who  surrounded  his 
wifti.  She  was  not  willing  1<J  abandon  her  habits 
and  tastes ;  discord  was  fomented  by  the  count's 
mother,  a  narrow-minded  woman,  who  detested 
her  daughler-in-law :  these  disputes  resulted  in  a 
legal  eeparaUon;  upon  which  occasion  Ippolita 
reerived  a  letter  tioia  her  father  breathing  the 
tenderest  consolation,  and  recalling  his  darling  to 
the  bosom  of  ber  family.  She  was  received  with 
tenderness,  but  her  spirits  were  broken.  She 
gradually  declined  in  health,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  twen^-eighL 

She  left  a  volume  of  poems,  among  which  is 
celebrated,  a  sonnet  vrritten  on  the  death  of  Irene 
of  Spill  mbei^. 

GOTTSCHED,  LOUISA  ADELOUNDE 
VICTOEIA, 
Was  bom  at  Dantiio,  in  1718.  Her  maides 
name  was  Kalmus.  When  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  she  married  professor  Qottsched,  of  the  Leip- 
sic  university.  She  aided  her  husband  in  all  his 
literary  labours;  and  appeared,  in  a  short  time 
after  her  marriage,  as  an  authoress  under  her 
own  name.  Her  style  is  pronounced  by  critics  as 
superior  to  that  of  her  husband;  though  he  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  as  an  anthor.  She  wrote 
a  number  of  melo-dramas,  and  a  very  fine  tr^edy, 
"  Pontheo."     Her  death  occurred  in  1762. 

GOpaES,  MARIE  OLYMPE  DE, 
A  NATIVE  of  Montauban.  During  the  revolu- 
tion she  eeponsed  the  cause  of  the  people,  and 
mode  Mirabeau  the  hero  of  her  writings.  Bat 
the  enormities  of  the  Jacobins  disgusted  her ;  and 
when  Louis  XVI.  was  dragged  before  the  tribunal 
she  had  the  courage  to  demand  the  privilege  of 
defending  him.  This  heroic  conduct,  and  her  at- 
tacks on  Marat  and  Robespierre,  marlced  her  out 
for  death.  She  was  guillotined  November  Sd,  1792, 
aged  thirty-eight  Shewroteeeveraldrunaa.  Her 
character  as  a  woman  was  by  no  means  irreproach- 
able. 

GOURNAT,  MARY  DE  JARS,  LADY  OF, 
A  Fbbncb  woman  of  wit  and  learning,  waa  re- 
lated to  several  noble  families  in  Paris,  bat  born 
in  Oascony,  in  1665.  She  had  a  strong  turn  for 
literntare,  and  was  so  delighted  irith  Montaigne's 
Essays,  that,  on  her  father's  death,  she  adopted 
Montaigne  in  hie  atead,  even  before  she  had  eeen 
him.  When  he  was  at  Paris  in  158B,  she  visited 
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him,  and  preTailed  on  him  to  pass  two  or  tliree 
months  with  her  and  her  mother,  the  lady  Goumay. 
Mademoiselle  de  Jars  became  so  wedded  to  books 
in  general,  and  Montaigne's  Essays  in  particular, 
that  she  resolved  never  to  have  any  other  asso- 
ciate. Nor  was  Montaigne  ungrateful  for  her  ad- 
miration. He  foretold,  in  his  second  book  of 
Essays,  that  she  would  be  capable  of  first-rate 
productions.  The  connection  was  carried  through 
the  family.  Montaigne's  daughter,  the  viscountess 
de  Jamaches,  always  claimed  Mademoiselle  de 
Jars  as  a  sister.  In  1634,  after  Montaigne's  death, 
she  revised  and  reprinted  an  edition  of  his  Essays, 
with  a  preface,  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of 
devotion  to  his  memory. 

She  published  a  volume  of  prose  and  verse  in 
1686,  called  "  Les  Avis  et  les  Presens  de  la  De- 
moiselle de  Goumai."  She  was  never  married, 
but  received  a  small  pension  from  the  court  She 
died  in  1645,  at  Paris. 

GRACE,   MRS. 

The  maiden  name  of  this  ingenious  woman  is 
not  known.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  without  any  regular  instruction,  succeeded  so 
well  in  painting  portraits  as  not  only  to  support 
her  family,  but  also  to  realize  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  She  frequently  exhibited  with  the  Society 
of  Artists  in  London;  and  in  1767  produced  an 
historical  picture.  She  left  London  for  Homerton, 
where  she  died  about  1786. 

GRAFFIGNY,  FRANgOISE  D'HAPPONCOURT, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  great-niece  of  the  cele- 
brated engraver  Callot.  Her  disposition  gentle 
and  seHous,  her  judgment  excellent,  she  was  be- 
nevolent and  affectionate,  and  much  esteemed  by 
her  numerous  friends.  Her  *^  Lettres  Peruviennes" 
obtained  great  celebrity.  Their  variety  of  descrip- 
tion, richness  of  imagery,  and  impassioned  inter- 
est, have  been  justly  admired.  She  also  composed 
a  comedy  of  the  genre  larmoyante,  which  con- 
tains many  ingenious  thoughts,  but  is  negligently 
finished. 

Madame  de  Graffigny  sometimes  told  with  mor- 
tification, that  her  motiier,  having  inherited  a  vast 
number  of  the  copperplates  of  the  great  Callot, 
sent  one  day  for  a  brazier  and  had  them  all  melted 
down,  and  made  into  kitchen  utensils. 

In  her  married  life  she  suffered  much  unkind- 
ness  from  an  unworthy  husband.  Becoming  a 
widow,  in  1740  she  went  to  Paris  in  the  suite  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  little  foreseeing  the  ho- 
nours that  awaited  her  in  the  literary  world.  Her 
reputation  was  formed  in  the  capital  while  she 
was  unconscious  of  it.  Several  men  of  letters 
engaged  her  assistance  in  a  periodical  production 
that  had  a  vogue  at  that  time.  She  wrote  for 
them  a  tale  entitled  <*  Bad  examples  produce  as 
many  virtues  as  vices."  This  story  is  filled  with 
maxims,  of  which  the  very  title  is  one.  Madame 
de  Graffigny  began  the  career  of  an  author  at  rather 
a  late  period  of  life ;  but  no  want  of  spirit  or  ani- 
mation is  to  be  objected  to  her  writings.  Besides 
many  other  dramatic  and  imaginative  works,  she 
composed  three  or  four  little  plays  for  the  young. 


which  were  represented  in  Vienna  by  the  children 
of  the  empero^,  who  gave  her  a  pension.  These 
were  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  written  with  a  cha- 
racteristic simplicity.     She  died  in  1758. 

GRAHAM,   ISABELLA, 

Was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  Scotland,  in 
1742.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Marshall, 
educated  her  carefully  and  religiously.  In  1765, 
she  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Graham,  a 
physician  of  Paisley,  whom  she  afterwards  mar^ 
ried,  and  by  whom  she  had  four  children.  Soon 
after  their  marriage,  her  husband  was  ordered  to 
his  regiment,  then  in  Canada.  Four  of  the  hap- 
piest years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  that  country, 
when  Dr.  Graham  was  ordered  to  Antigua,  where 
he  died,  in  1774.  Mrs.  Graham  then  returned  to 
her  father  in  Scotland,  where,  by  taking  charge 
of  the  education  of  some  young  ladies,  she  sup- 
ported her  aged  father,  herself,  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

In  1789,  Mrs.  Graham  returned  to  America,  and 
opened  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  New  York, 
in  which  she  was  very  successful.  She  was  also 
eminent  as  a  public  benefactor,  being  the  projeo- 
tor,  the  founder,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient 
members,  of  the  "Widow's  Society,"  the  "Or- 
phans' Asylum,"  and  a  "Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industry."  She  devoted  her  time,  talents, 
influence  and  earnings,  to  the  building  up  of  these 
useful  charities;  even  performing  the  office  of 
teacher  for  some  time  in  the  Orphans'  School,  be- 
fore the  funds  were  sufficient  to  pay  an  instructor. 
Few  women  have  accomplished  such  efficient  ser- 
vices for  public  good  as  did  this  truly  noble  woman ; 
she  not  only  worked  herself  in  the  cause  of  her 
heavenly  Master,  but  she  had  that  peculiar  faculty, 
the  gift  of  persuasion,  which  moved  the  hearts  of 
many  to  work  with  her,  who,  without  such  an  ex- 
emplar and  monitor,  would  never  have  entered  on 
these  plans  of  doing  good,  Mrs.  Graham  was  also 
gifted  with  genius ;  her  talents,  hallowed  by  piety, 
and  devoted  to  duty,  were  of  the  high  order  which 
would  have  gained  her  a  wide  reputation  for  lite- 
rature, had  she  lent  herself  to  its  pursuits.  Her 
familiar  letters  are  models  of  the  best  style ;  and 
the  fragments  of  her  poetry,  found  among  her 
papers,  entitled  "  Provision  for  my  last  Journey 
through  the  Wilderness,"  &c.,  show  the  poetic  feel- 
ing which  slumbered  in  her  heart,  or  rather  was 
absorbed  by  her  love  of  God  and  her  ceaseless 
service  in  His  cause.  She  had,  in  this  life,  the 
reward  of  seeing  her  exertions  crowned  with  won- 
derful success ;  and  the  blessing  of  a  peaceful  and 
happy  death  seemed  the  fitting  close  of  an  earthly 
career  which  was  to  open  for  her  an  eternity  of 
glory  and  blessedness.  She  died,  July  27th,  1814. 
But  her  spirit  has  not  passed  away ;  it  animates 
her  descendants;  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bethune, 
and  the  only  son  of  this  daughter.  Rev.  George  W. 
Bethune,  who  carry  on  and  out  the  holy  princi- 
ples of  benevolence  of  Isabella  Graham.  Her 
"  Life  and  Writings"  are  widely  known,  many  edi- 
tions having  been  published  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  probably  more  than  fifty  thousand  copies 
have  been  printed  in  America.    We  give  only  one 
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eztraot,  a  poem.    Its  pious  resignation  'will  com- 
fort those  who  mourn  as  she  mourned. 

WIDOWHOOD. 

H^ritteH  in  the  Island  of  JtMUgna.  Mkortly  ujler  Dr.  Ch-akanCt 

dttUh. 

Hail  1  thou  state  of  widowhood, 
State  of  those  that  mourn  to  Ood ;      « 
Who  flrom  earthly  comforts  torn. 
Only  live  to  pray  and  mourn. 

Meanest  of  the  number,  I 

For  my  dear  companion  sigh; 

Patiently  my  loss  deplore, 

Mourn  for  one  that  mourns  no  more. 

Me  my  consort  bath  outrun, 
Out  of  sight  he  quite  has  gone ; 
He  his  course  has  flnishM  here, 
l^rst  come  to  the  sepulchre. 

Following  on  with  earnest  haste, 
Till  my  mourning  days  are  past, 
I  my  partner's  steps  pursue, 
I  shall  soon  be  happy  too; 

Find  the  ease  for  which  I  pant. 
Gain  the  only  good  I  want'; 
Uuietly  lay  down  my  head. 
Sink  into  my  earthy  bed. 

There  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope. 
Till  the  quicken'd  dust  mount  up; 
When  to  glorious  life  I  'II  rise, 
To  meet  my  husband  in  the  skies. 


GRANT,   ANNE, 

Whobb  maiden  name  was  Mao  Vicar,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  February,  1755.  When 
a  child,  she  came  with  her  father,  who  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  British  army,  to  America,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  interior  of  New  York.  While 
residing  near  Albany,  Miss  Mac  Vicar  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Madame  Schuyler,  wife,  or 
widow  rather,  of  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler ;  and  to 
this  **  American  lady,"  the  English  maiden,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Grant,  acknowledges  she  owed  *'  what- 
ever of  culture  her  mind  receiyed."  Respecting 
the  effect  which  a  residence  in  the  then  American 
colonies  had,  Mrs.  Grant,  many  years  afterwards, 
says :  **  I  was  fond  of  it  to  enthusiasm,  and  spent 
the  most  delightful  and  fanciful  period  of  my  life 
in  it,  for  mine  was  a  very  premature  childhood. 
The  place  where  I  resided  was  the  most  desirable 
in  the  whole  continent ;  there  my  first  perceptions 
of  pleasure,  and  there  my  earliest  habits  of  think- 
ing, were  formed;  and  from  thence  I  drew  that 
high  relish  for  the  sublime  simplicity  of  nature 
which  has  CYcr  accompanied  me.  This  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  a  certain  humble  dignity 
in  all  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  struggle 
through." 

She  returned  to  Scotland  in  1768,  and  In  1779 
married  the  Rot.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1801,  being  obliged  to  resort  to  her 
pen  for  subsistence,  she  wrote  *<  The  Highlanders, 
and  other  Poems,"  "Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady,"  "Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  "Essays 
on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^" 
ke.  She  died  on  the  7tb  of  November,  1888,  at 
Edinburgh,  where  she  resided  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  and  where  she  was  the  oentre  of 


a  circle  of  accomplished  and  literary  people.  From 
1825  till  her  death  she  enjoyed  a  royal  pension  of 
one  hundred  pounds  yearly,  which,  with  the  emo- 
luments derived  fVom  her  writings,  and  some 
liberal  bequests,  rendered  her  quite  independent. 

Among  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Grant,  her 
"  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady"  ranks  the  first 
in  interest  and  power;  but  all  she  wrote  was 
good.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thus  given  testimony 
to  her  worth  and  genius : 

"  The  character  and  talents  of  Mrs.  Grant  have 
long  rendered  her,  not  only  a  useful  and  estimable 
member  of  society,  but  one  eminent  for  the  ser- 
vices which  she  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, morality,  knowledge,  and  taste.  Her  lite- 
rary works,  although  composed  amidst  misfortune 
and  privation,  are  written  at  once  with  simplicity 
and  force ;  and  uniformly  bear  the  stamp  of  a  vir^ 
tuous  and  courageous  mind,  recommending  to  the 
reader  that  patience  and  fortitude,  which  the 
writer  herself  practised  in  such  an  eminent  degree. 
Her  writings,  deservedly  popular  in  her  own  coun- 
try, derive  their  success  ftrom  the  manner  in  which, 
addressing  themselves  to  the  national  pride  of  the 
Scottish  people,  they  breathe  a  spirit  at  once  of 
patriotism,  and  of  that  candour  which  renders 
patriotism  unselfish  and  liberal.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  attesting  our  belief  that  Mrs.  Grant's 
writings  have  produced  a  strong  and  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  her  countrymen,  who  not  only  found 
recorded  in  them  much  of  national  history  and 
antiquities,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  for- 
gotten, but  found  them  combined  with  the  sound- 
est and  best  lessons  of  virtue  and  morality." 

We  subjoin  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Grant's,  which  is 
characteristic  of  her  turn  of  thought  and  her  che- 
rished feelings. 

ON  A  SPRIG   or  HSATH. 

Flower  of  the  waste!  the  heath'fowl  shuns 

For  thee  the  brake  and  tangled  wood- 
To  thy  protecting  shade  she  runs. 

Thy  tender  buds  supply  her  food ; 
Her  young  forsake  her  downy  plumes, 
To  rest  upon  thy  opening  blooms. 

Flower  of  the  desert  though  thou  art  I 
The  deer  that  range  the  mountain  free. 

The  graceful  doe,  the  stately  hart. 
Their  food  and  shelter  seek  from  thee ; 

The  bee  thy  earliest  Uossom  greets. 

And  drains  ftt>m  thee  ber  choioest  sweets. 

Gem  of  the  heath !  whose  modest  bloom 
Sheds  beauty  o*er  the  lonely  moor: 

Though  thou  dispense  no  rich  perfiime. 
Nor  yet  with  splendid  tints  allure, 

Both  valour's  crest  and  beauty's  bower 

Oft  hast  thou  decked,  a  fhvourite  flower. 

Flower  of  the  wild!  whose  purple  glow 
Adorns  the  dusky  mountain's  side. 

Not  the  gay  hues  of  Iris'  bow. 
Nor  garden's  artful  varied  4>ride, 

With  all  its  wealth  of  sweets,  could  cheer. 

Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart;  thy  fragrance  mild 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seem  to  breathe; 

To  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild, 
And  deck  his  bonnet  with  tlie  wreath. 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires. 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  desires. 
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QREVILLE,  MRS., 
Wm  of  Falke  QreTilla,  iru  >  celebrated  wit 
and  beautj  id  Eaglieh  Mciety  during  the  lut  cen- 
tury. She  wrote,  ftbont  1768,  >  '•  Prayer  for  In- 
difiareuoe,"  which  wm  long  ler;  popular.  The 
beantifu]  Ura.  Crewe  w&s  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
GreTille.  Her  maiiJen  name  was  Fanny  M'Cart- 
ney.  Mrs.  GrenUe  waa  the  author  of  "  Maxinu 
and  Chsrscters,"  pablished  in  1756,  and  ninie 
other  works ;  but  none  are  now  of  much  accoont 
except  the 


Oft  I'«*  implond  tli 


That  lurk'n  in  <•« 
ADd  on  tj  Cfnlbii'i 
Trlpp'M  fBilf  o-er  i 


rlj  gaTe  attosUbing  prooA  of  her  talenta.  She 
was  considered  aaperior  to  Edward  Tl.,  who  was 
it  the  same  age,  and  was  tbonght  a  prodigy. 
She  embroidered  and  wrote  beaatifnity,  played 
admirably  on  Tarions  inatromente,  and  aoccmpa- 
nied  them  with  a  voice  exqoiBilelj  sweet  and  well 
coltiTated.  These,  howerer,  were  only  inferior 
omamlints  in  her  ^aracter ;  and,  thx  from  priding 
herself  upon  them,  from  her  parents'  sererity  in 
exacting  them,  they  became  a  source  of  grief  ra- 
ther than  pleasure. 


If  «•«  til/  piijlng  heart  » 


ThB  pympb  IiuLlflFrer 


GREY,  LADY  JANE, 
Wab  an  iUastrious  personage  of  the  blood-royal 
of  EuglBDd  by  both  parents ;  her  grandmother  on 
her  fatber'a  side,  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset, 
lieing  queen-ooDBort  to  Edward  IV. ;  and  her  grand- 
mother on  her  mother'B,  lady  Frances  Brandon, 
being  daaghter  to  Henry  VI!.,  and  queen-dowager 
'if  France.  Lady  Jane  was  born  in  1537,  at  Brad- 
i?vte,  her  father's  sent  in  LeiccstiMshire,  nnd  vpry 


Her  fkther  had  himself  an  inclination  to  lettera, 
and  was  a  great  patron  of  the  learned.  He  had 
two  chapluna,  HM'ding  and  Aylmer,  both  men  of 
distingoished  learning,  whom  he  employed  as 
tulfirs  to  his  daughter ;  and  under  whose  instruo- 
tionB  sbe  made  such  proficiency  as  amaied  them 
both.  Her  own  langoage  she  spolie  and  wrote 
with  the  utmost  accuracy;  and  she  not  only  un- 
derstood the  French,  Italian,  Latia,  and  Greek, 
but  spoke  and  wrote  them  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom. She  was  also  Tsrsed  tn  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic ;  and  all  this  while  a  mere  child.  She 
had  a  sedatenesa  of  temper,  a  qaiekaess  of  appre- 
hensioD,  and  a  solidity  of  jadgmeot,  that  enabled 
her  to  nuderstand  the  sciences ;  so  that  she  thought, 
spoke,  and  reasoned,  apon  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance,  in  a  manner  that  surprised  aU.  To 
these  endowments  were  added  the  loielieat  graces 
of  woniao,  mildness,  humility,  and  modesty.  Her 
natural  fondness  for  literature  was  much  increased 
by  the  severity  of  her  parents  in  the  feminine  part 
of  her  education ;  for,  by  the  gentleness  of  her 
tutor,  Aylmer,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  he 
won  her  to  love  what  he  taught.  Her  alliance  to 
the  crown,  and  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  her  father,  was  held  both  by  Heniy 
V[II.  and  Edward  VL,  unavoidably  brought  her 
sometimea  to  coart ;  and  she  received  many  narks 
of  Edward's  faTOOr.     Yet  she  generally  coutinued 

I  in  the  country  at  Bradgate. 

It  was  there  that  the  famoos  Roger  Ascham  was 

.  on  a  visit  in  August,  1660 ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  being  out  hunting,  he  went  to  the  apartment 
of  the  lady  Jane,  and  found  her  reading  Plato's 
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Phndon  in  the  original  Greek.  Astonished  at  this,  ! 
he  asked  her,  why  she  lost  such  pastime  as  there 
must  needs  be  in  the  park ;  at  which  she  answered, 
smiling,  "  I  wist  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a 
shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas, 
good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure 
meant" 

This  naturally  leading  him  to  inquire  how  a  lady 
of  her  age  had  attained  to  such  a  depth  of  plea- 
sure, both  in  the  Platonic  language  and  philosophy, 
she  made  the  following  remarkable  answer : 

"  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  truth  which 
perchance  you  wiU  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  ever  God  gave  me  is,  that  he  sent 
me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a 
schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in  presence  either 
of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be 
sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else, 
1  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
yea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and 
bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for 
the  honour  I  bear  them)  so  without  measure  mis- 
ordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,'  till  time  come 
that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  who  teacheth  me 
so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements 
to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while 
I  am  with  him ;  and,  when  I  am  called  from  him, 
I  fall  on  weeping ;  because,  whatever  I  do  else  but 
learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  wholly 
misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been 
so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me 
more  pleasure  and  more,  and  that  in  respect  of  it 
all  other  pleasures  in  very  deed  be  but  trifles  and 
troubles  unto  me."  Ascham  was  deeply  affected 
by  this  speech  and  interview. 

In  1558,  she  was  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  reluctantly  accepted 
the  diadem,  which  the  intrigues  of  her  father  and 
her  father-in-law  had  induced.  But  ascending  the 
throne  was  only  a  step  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold. 
Nine  days  only  did  she  wear  the  crown ;  the  nation 
acknowledged  the  right  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  YIII. ;  and  the  lady  Jane  and  her  hus- 
band were  sent  to  the  Tower.  They  had  committed 
a  crime  against  the  state,  in  accepting  the  sove- 
reignty which  by  birth  belonged  to  Mary ;  but  as 
she  had  suffered  no  loss,  and  the  offenders  were 
80  young,  and  had  been  persuaded  by  others,  it 
was  hoped  their  lives  would  be  spared.  But  the 
boon  of  mercy  was  not  for  them ;  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1554,  they  were  brought  to  the  block. 

Although  the  queen,  seeming  to  desire  the 
salvation  of  her  victims,  sent  the  most  learned 
and  subtle  priests  to  exhort  the  lady  Jane  to  a 
change  of  faith,  she  defended  her  opinions  with 
ability  and  resolution ;  and  her  part  in  this  con- 
ference is  highly  commended  by  bishop  Burnet, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  She  wrote 
several  letters  in  her  confinement,  one  to  her 
sister,  in  Ghreek,  exhorting  her  to  maintain,  in 
every  trial,  that  fortitude  and  perseverance  of 
which  she  trusted  to  give  her  the  example.  An- 
other one  was  addressed  to  her  father's  chaplain, 
Dr.  Harding,  who  had  apostatized  from  his  reli- 
gion, imploring  him  to  prefer  his  conscience  to  his 


safety.  She  also  wrote  four  epistles  in  Latin,  two 
of  them  the  night  before  her  execution,  on  the 
blank  leaves  of  her  Greek  Testament 

She  refused  to  consent  to  her  husband's  entrea- 
ties for  a  last  intenriew,  alleging  that  the  ten- 
derness of  their  parting  would  overcome  their 
fortitude,  and  that  they  should  soon  meet  where 
no  disappointment,  misfortune,  or  death  could 
disturb  them. 

As  she  beheld  firom  her  window  her  husband 
led  to  execution,  haring  given  him  a  token  of  her 
remembrance,  she  calmly  awaited  her  own  fate. 
On  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  she  was  met  by  the 
cart  that  bore  the  lifeless  body  of  lord  Guilford ; 
this  forced  from  her  some  tears,  that  were  quickly 
dried  by  the  report  of  his  courage  and  constancy. 

Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  entreated 
her  to  give  him  some  token  of  remembrance,  and 
she  presented  him  with  her  tablets,  in  which  she 
had  Just  written  three  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  suggested  by  seeing  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband ;  importing  that  he,  whom  human 
laws  had  condemned,  would  be  saved  by  Divine 
mercy ;  and  that  if  her  own  fault  deserved  punish- 
ment, it  would,  she  trusted,  be  extenuated  by  her 
youth  and  inexperience.  At  the  scaffold,  without 
breathing  a  complaint  against  the  severity  of  hei' 
punishment,  she  attested  her  inno<$ence  of  inten- 
tional wrong;  her  crime,  she  said,  had  not  been 
ambition,  but  a  want  of  firmness  in  resisting  the 
instances  of  those  whom  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  revere  and  obey.  She  concluded  her  remarks 
with  a  solemn  profession  of  her  faith,  and  de- 
voutly repeated  a  psalm  in  English. 

The  executioner  knelt  to  implore  her  forgive- 
ness, which  she  granted  readily,  adding,  "  I  pray 
you,  despatch  me  quickly."  Then  kneeling,  and 
saying,  "Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit,"  she  meekly  submitted  to  her  fate.  She 
was  hardly  seventeen  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

We  are  glad  to  record,  for  the  credit  of  that  age, 
and  of  humanity,  that  the  cruel  fate  of  this  lovely 
lady  was  universally  pitied ;  and  the  memory  of 
her  virtues  has  ever  excited  the  highest  admira- 
tion. 

On  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  the  lady  Jane 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  she  wrote  with  a 
pin  the  following  lines : 

*•  Non  aliena  putet  bomini  que  obtingere  poMunt; 
Bora  hodierna  mihi,  crai  erit  ilia  libi.** 

**  Think  not,  O  mortal,  vainly  gay. 
That  thou  firom  human  woes  art  free ; 
The  bitter  cup  I  drink  to-day. 
To-morrow  may  be  drunk  by  tJiee." 

"  Deo  Juvante,  nil  nocet  livor  malus, 

•  £t  non  Juvante,  nil  Jurat  labor  gravis, 

Poet  tenebras  spero  lucem." 

**  Harmless  all  malice  if  our  GkMl  is  nigh; 
Fruitless  all  pains,  if  he  his  help  deny. 
Patieht  I  pass  these  gloomy  hours  away. 
And  wait  the  morning  of  eternal  day." 

GRIERSON,   CONSTANTIA, 

Was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland. 
She  was  considered  an  excellent  scholar,  not  only 
in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  but  in  history, 
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diyinity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  She  gave 
a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of  Latin  by  her  dedica- 
tion of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  Lord  Car- 
teret, and  that  of  Terence  to  his  son,  to  whom  she 
also  wrote  a  Greek  epigram.  She  also  composed 
seyeral  fine  poems,  in  English ;  and  was  a  woman 
of  exemplary  piety  and  yirtae.  What  made  these 
extraordinary  talents  yet  more  surprising,  was,  that 
her  parents  were  poor,  illiterate,  country  people, 
and  she  had  no  instruction  but  the  little  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  ga^e  her,  when  she  found  time 
from  her  needle-work,  to  which  she  was  closely 
kept  by  her  mother. 

When  Lord  Carteret  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr.  Grierson,  her 
husband,  to  be  the  king's  printer ;  and,  to  distin- 
guish and  reward  her  uncommon  merit,  had  her 
life  inserted  in  it.  Whether  owing  to  her  own 
desire  or  the  enyy  of  those  around  her,  yery  few 
of  her  yarious  and  beautifhl  writings  were  eyer 
published.  She  died  in  1788,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seyen. 

GRIFFITH,   ELIZABETH, 

A  MOVBLIST  and  dramatic  writer  of  some  emi- 
nence, first  distinguished  herself  by  **  The  Letters 
of  Henry  and  Frances,"  which  contained  the  genu- 
ine correspondence  between  her  and  her  husband 
before  their  marriage.  She  also  wrote  **  Memoirs 
of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,"  the  "  Morality  of  Shak- 
speare's  Dramas  Illustrated,"  three  novels,  four 
comedies,  and  **  Essays  addressed  to  Young  Mar- 
ried Women."    She  died  in  Ireland,  in  1793. 

GRIGNAN,  FRANCES,  COUNTESS  DE, 

Daughteb  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Serign^, 
was  bom  in  1646.  In  1669,  she  married  Count 
Grignan,  an  officer  of  high  rank  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIY.  Her  residence  in  Provence  with  her 
husband,  and  at  a  distance  from  her  mother,  was 
the  cause  of  the  writing  of  those  excellent  letters 
which  passed  between  the  mother  and  daughter. 
She  had  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Her  life 
owes  all  its  celebrity  to  the  interest  excited  by  the 
letters  of  her  mother.  The  death  of  the  Countess 
de  Grignan  occurred  in  1705. 

GROTIUS,   MART, 

Dauohteb  of  Baron  Reigesberg,  of  Zealand, 
was  married  to  the  renowned  Hugh  Grotius,  July, 
1B08.  She  proved  herself  worthy  of  her  illustrious 
husband ;  was  his  confidant  and  counsellor  in  all 
his  pursuits,  and  by  her  fortitude  and  persevering 
affection  sustained  him  in  every  reverse  of  fortune. 
When,  in  1619,  he  was  sentenced,  for  his  political 
writings,  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the^  fortress 
of  Louvestein,  she  petitioned  to  accompany  him. 
This  was  granted,  on  condition  that  if  she  went 
into  the  prison  she  should  never  come  out.  She 
agreed  to  this,  but  finally  was  allowed  to  go  out 
twice  a  week.  In  prison,  Grotius  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  literary  pursuits,  while  his  true 
wife  was  studying  how  to  effect  his  liberation. 
She  accomplished  this  in  the  following  manner. 

She  had  been  permitted  to  borrow  books  of  his 
fHends  for  him,  and  when  he  had  used  the  books, 


they  were  carried  back  in  a  chest  in  which  his 
linen  was  carried  to  and  from  his  laundress.  The 
first  year  his  guards  were  very  exact  in  examining 
the  chest ;  but  being  used  to  find  nothing  in  it 
besides  books  and  linen,  they  grew  remiss,  and 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  it.  Madame  Gro- 
tius observed  this,  and  proposed  her  plan.  She 
represented  to  her  husband  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  get  out  of  prison,  if  he  would  put  him- 
self into  this  chest.  But  to  prevent  any  danger 
to  his  health,  she  caused  holes  to  be  bored  oppo- 
site to  where  his  face  was  to  be,  so  that  he  might 
breathe  freely ;  and  persuaded  him  to  try  if  he 
could  remain  shut  up  in  that  confined  posture  (the 
chest  was  only  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length)  as 
long  as  it  would  require  to  go  from  Louvestein  to 
Gorcum.  Finding  it  might  be  done,  she  then 
watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  commandant  being  called  away, 
this  faithful  wife  contrived  to  get  her  husband 
carried  out  in  the  chest,  as  though  it  were  filled 
with  books,  while  she  remained  in  prison,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  very  ill.  Thus  Grotius  es- 
caped, and  went  to  Paris^  where  he  had  many 
friends.  She  was,  for  a  time,  confined  and  treated 
with  great  rigour;  but  finally  released,  and  al- 
lowed to  join  her  husband. 

Subsequentiy,  when  he  wished  to  return  to  Hol- 
land, she  went  first  to  prepare  the  way.  And 
then,  when  she  made  a  journey  into  Zealand,  to 
pick  up  the  remains  of  their  fortune,  his  biogra- 
pher observes:  **  Time  passed  horribly  with  Gro- 
tius till  the  return  of  his  wife.  She  had  always 
been  his  consolation  in  adversity.  In  truth,  the 
most  Important  works  of  this  wonderful  man  owe 
their  perfection,  if  not  their  origin,  to  her.  She 
encouraged  his  plans,  assisted  him  in  preparing 
his  writings  for  the  press,  and  was  his  guardian 
and  guiding  angel  through  all  the  perils  and  per- 
plexities of  his  life." 

GROUCHY,   SOPHIA, 

SiSTEB  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  widow  of  the 
celebrated  French  philosopher,  Condorcet,  was  a 
successful  writer  and  translator.  She  translated 
two  works  of  Adam  Smith  into  French ;  and  she 
added  "  Letters  on  Sympathy,"  in  which  Madame 
Condorcet  supplies  some  omissions  of  the  author, 
whom  she  examines,  modifies,  and  often  combats. 
Her  translation  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  its  style,  the  ideas  and  severity  of 
philosophical  language.  This  lady  composed  a 
treatise  for  the  education  of  her  daughter,  which 
remains  unpublished.  She  died  in  1822  univer- 
sally regretted. 

GUILLAUME,   JACQUETTE, 

A  French  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
wrote  a  work  entitied  *<Les  Dames  illustres:  oil, 
par  bonnes  et  fortes  Raisons,  il  se  prouve  que  le 
sexe  feminin  surpasse  en  toute  sorte  de  Genre  le 
sexe  masculin."  In  this  performance,  published 
in  1665,  the  writer  attempts  to  prove  the  superi- 
ority of  the  female  over  the  male  sex,  through  the 
whole  human  and  animal  creation.  The  style  is 
elegant  and  unaffected,  and  the  examples  and  ob- 
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MTTatiDiia  shov  knoirledge  sad  resekrch.  Bhe 
ilid  not,  hoireTer,  dwell  auffioiMitly  od  the  hind 
of  anperloritj  she  elsimed  for  wdidbii  over  man  — 
that  it  was  moral,  not  meat&l  or  phjaical  power 
-whioh  the  female  aei  was  ordained  to  wield.  Nor 
did  she  diBtingoiBh  BufBciently  between  the  tnani- 
fettAtioDB  of  the  diatinctiire  choraoten  of  man  and 
woman  ;  that  the  power  of  the  first  was  oentred 
in  the  reason  and  the  wiU ;  of  the  last,  in  the 
ooQBoience  and  the  affections.  She  had  never 
studied  the  Bible,  which  is  the  grand  charter  of 
woman's  rights,  and  the  onl;  tme  expositor  of  her 


QDIZOT,  CHARLOTTE  PAULINE, 
Was  Ixim  in  Paris,  in  1778,  Her  father,  M.  de 
Meulan,  lost  all  his  fortune  b;  the  Revolution, 
and  djing  in  1790,  left  a  widow  and  five  children 
almost  totally  destitute.  Pauline  de  Meulan,  the 
eldest,  conuuenced  writing  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  her  family.  Her  first  attempt 
was  a  novel,  which  was  successful,  and  then  she 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to  a 
journal  established  at  Paris,  called  "  The  Publi- 
cists." In  1607,  while  suffering  under  an  illness 
t>rought  on  b;  overexertion,  which  compelled  her 
to  give  up  writing,  the  only  resource  of  her  mother 
and  herself,  she  received  an  article  written  in 
happy  imitation  of  her  style,  accompanied  by  an 
anonymous  letter,  in  which  she  was  informed  that 
till  her  health  should  be  restored,  a  similar  article 
should  be  sent  to  her  for  each  number  of  the  Pub- 
Uoiste.  These  articles  came  with  the  utmost  re- 
gularity :  and  oD  her  recovery,  she  discovered  the 
writer  of  them  to  be  M.  GuizoL  He  had  heard 
of  her,  read  and  admired  her  wridngs,  and  they 
soon  became  friends.  In  1812,  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan  married  her  benefactor ;  and  though  she 
was  fourteen  years  older  than  her  husband,  their 
union  was  a  very  happy  one.  The  parity  and 
severity  of  her  moral  nature  exercised  great  influ- 
ence over  her  husband ;  and  she  also  assistAd  Mm 
In  his  literary  labours.  The  perfect  accord  of 
their  sentiments  randered  this  easy  for  her,  and 
he  thtls  gained  for  himself  incrensed  honour  and 
;■   ne.     She  Ji'.-l  ij  1S17.     Ilci-  fir-.t  morlis  were 
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novels,  called  "The  Conlradletions,"  and  the 
"  Chapel  of  Aytoe."  She  afterwards  published 
"Esaays  on  Literature  and  Morals."  In  1S21, 
she  gave  to  the  public  a  work  for  youth,  called 
"  Eaoul  the  Scholar,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  enjoyed  eitemuve  oircnlation. 
This  was  followed  by  "  Letters  on  DomestJe  Edn- 
oation,"  the  best  monument  Madame  Quiiot  has 
left  of  her  talents  and  fame.  Among  all  the 
French  tbmale  authore,  no  one  has  more  consiat- 
ently  and  constantly  advocated  the  cause  of  truth 
and  good  morals  than  this  excellent  huly. 

OUIZOT,  ELiaE  MABOARETTA, 
Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1604.  Her  father,  Jome* 
IHllon,  spnuig  from  a  branch  of  the  Irish  family 
of  that  name,  which  followed  James  11.  of  England 
in  hie  banishment  to  France.  He  married  Hen- 
rietta ds  Meulan,  sister  of  Pauline,  the  first  wife 
of  M.  Gniiot.  Madame  Kllon  was  left  a  widow 
at  an  early  age,  with  small  means,  and  the  charge 
of  two  children,  Elise  and  Pauline.  She,  how- 
ever, proved  herself  equal  to  this  difficult  situa- 
tion. Frugal,  simple  in  her  tastes,  pfted  with  an 
hereditary  quickness  of  intellect,  she  broaght  up 
her  daughters  in  a  moat  admirable  manner.  Elise, 
from  the  dawn  of  ber  underetanding,  manifested 
unusual  aptness  for  acquirement,  and  eitroordi- 
naiy  love  for  etndy.  Upon  the  death  of  ber  mo- 
ther, which  occurred  while  she  was  a  very  young 
girl,  she  assumed  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  family  and  bringing  up  her  sister  Pauline. 
These  duties  she  discharged  with  leal  and  dia- 
oemment,  until  the  illness  of  her  aunt,  Madame 
Guiiot,  of  the  preceding  sketch,  for  whom  she  en- 
tertained a  peculiar  affection,  required  her  society 
and  slull  as  a  nurse,  during  on  excursion  to  the 
baths  of  Plombieres.  Madame  Quiiot  iros  much 
older  than  her  husband,  whom  she  loved  irith 
that  affection  peculiar  to  woman,  which  regards 
the  advantage  of  its  otgect.  Setting  aside  per> 
Bonol  considerations,  she  felt  that  her  husband's 
happiness  would  be  secured,  if  at  a  proper  time 
after  her  death  he  could  oblun  the  hand  of  a 
young  lady  whose  mind  and  character  she  hod 
herself  formed,  and  whose  tastes  and  habits  were, 
as  she  knew,  perfectly  congenial  with  his.  She 
therefore  recommended  to  him  this  marriage, 
which  actually  took  place  after  the  lapse  of  over  a 
year  of  mourning  was  expired.  This  union  seema 
to  have  been  fraught  with  happiness  to  both  par- 
ties. Madame  Elise  Qniiot  preserved  hsr  simpli- 
dty  as  wife  of  the  minister,  and  used  her  influence, 
and  added  fortune  only  to  promote  plana  of  utility 
and  beneficence.  M.  Qniiot's  poUtical  and  literary 
iitt  is  too  well  known  to  demand  any  detail ;  but 
that  he  baa  maintained  through  every  temptation 
and  trial  his  oonaistency  of  principle,  and  hia  un- 
tarnished honour,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  purity  of  heart  and  nncom- 
mon  culture  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  two 
successive  vrives.  Even  after  their  decease,  the 
memory  of  their  pious  examples  was  to  him  as 
guardian  angels  amid  the  perils  of  power  and  the 
seductions  of  flattery.  Madame  Elise  Guiiot  died 
in  1833,  universally  regretted,  leaving  three  young 
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children  to  her  huBband's  oare.  She  was  be- 
loYod  by  all  her  coxmezions ;  the  warmth  of  her 
heart  being  as  remarkable  as  the  brilliancy  of  her 
intellect.  She  wrote  some  works  of  an  ethical 
character ;  sereral  noTels,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  those  of  Miss  Martineau ;  and  she  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  "Reme  Fran9aise,"  in 
yalnable  Essays  upon  English,  German,  and  Ita- 
lian Literature. 

GUTARD,  ADELAIDE  SABILLE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1749,  and  acquired  a  me- 
rited reputation  by  her  portraits  in  miniature, 
crayons,  and  oil.  She  married  M.  Vincent,  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  She  died  in  1803,  partly  of 
grief  at  the  destruction  of  a  faTourite  picture 
which  had  cost  her  several  years'  labour,  by  the 
reyolutionary  fanatics. 

GTTYON,  JEANNE  MARIE  BOUVIER 
D£  LA  MOTTE, 

The  friend  of  the  celebrated  Fenelon,  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  and  memorable  for  her  sufferings  in 
defence  «f  her  religious  opinions,  was  the  descend- 
ant of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at  Montargis  in 
France,  April  13th,  1648.  At  seven  years  of  age 
she  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines ;  here 
the  sensibility  of  her  constitution  and  temper, 
aided  by  the  impressions  received  in  a  monastic 
life,  gave  her  an  early  propensity  to  enthusiasm. 
The  confessor  of  Henrietta  Marie,  widow  of  Charles 
I.,  struck  by  the  character  and  ardour  of  the  young 
devotee,  presented  her,  when  scarcely  eight  years 
old,  to  the  queen,  who,  but  for  the  opposition  of 
her  parents,  would  have  retained  her  in  her  family. 

Jeanne  was  desirous  of  taking  the  veil,  but  was 
overruled  by  her  father,  who  obliged  her  to  marry 
M.  Guyon,  a  wealthy  gentleman.  This  union  was 
not  a  very  happy  one ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  Madame  Guyon  was  left  a  widow,  with  two 
sonS'and  a  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  appointed 
sole  guardian.  The  first  years  of  her  widowhood 
she  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  her  domestic 
affairs,  the  education  of  her  children,  and  the 
management  of  their  fortune ;  in  which  employ- 
ments she  discovered  great  energy  and  capacity. 
By  these  occupations,  however,  she  was  not  pre- 
vented from  conforming  to  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Catholic  church,  which  she  continued  to  observe 
with  a  rigorous  austerity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  duties,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  spiritual  impulse;  and,  under  the 
delusions  of  a  heated  imagination,  she  abandoned 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  deliver  herself  up  to 
sublime  chimeras.  She  went  to  Paris,  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  M.  d'Aranthon,  bishop  of 
Geneva,  who  prevailed  on  her  to  go  to  his  diocese, 
to  perfect  an  establishment  founded  by  him  at 
Gex,  for  the  reception  of  newly  converted  Catiio- 
lics.  She  went  to  Gex  in  1681,  accompanied  by 
her  littie  daughter.  Some  time  after,  her  rela- 
tions demanded  of  her  a  resignation  of  her  office 
of  guardian  to  her  children,  together  with  their 
fortunes,  which  amounted  to  forty  thousand  livres. 
She  readily  consented  to  this ;  and,  reserving  only 
a  moderate  income  for  herself,  consigned  over  to 
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her  family  the  bulk  of  her  property.  The  com- 
munity of  Gex,  observing  her  liberality,  asked  tiie 
bishop  to  propose  to  Madame  Guyon  that  she 
should  bestow  a  pension  on  their  house,  and  there- 
by constitute  herself  its  superior.  Her  rejection 
of  this  proposal,  on  the  plea  of  disapprobation  of 
f  the  regulations  of  the  community,  gave  offence  to 
the  sisterhood  and  their  patron,  by  whom  she  was 
desired  to  leave  the  house. 

She  then  went  to  the  Ursulines  at  Thonon,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Turin,  and  thence  to  Grenoble : 
at  length,  by  the  invitation  of  the  bishop,  who 
venerated  her  piety,  she  retired  to  Verceil.  After 
an  absence  of  five  years,  which  she  had  spent  in 
teaching  her  doctrines,  she  returned,  in  1686,  to 
Paris,  with  a  view  of  procuring  medical  aid.  Dur- 
ing her  wanderings  she  had  composed  two  tracts, 
entiUed  *«  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer," 
and  *<  The  Song  of  Songs,  interpreted  according 
to  its  Mystical  Sense."  Her  irreproachable  con- 
duct, added  to  the  novelty  of  her  doctrines,  which 
recommended  prayer,  contemplation,  and  divine 
love,  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion,  pro- 
cured her  many  converts.  The  principles  of  Ma- 
dame Guyon,  which  savoured  of  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, diffused  themselves  daily  throughout  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  Quieiitm,  Letters,  from  the 
provinces  in  which  she  had  lived,  complaining  of 
the  spread  of  her  doctrines,  completed  their  tri- 
umph by  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude. 
The  church,  alarmed  at  a  heresy  which  disparaged 
ceremonial  devotion,  prepared  to  resist  the  attack. 
Father  la  Combe,  a  Barnabite,  and  confessor  to 
Madame  Guyon,  was  the  first  who  suffered.  He 
Was  imprisoned.  Madame  Guyon  herself  was  next 
confined,  January,  1688,  in  the  convent  det  FiUea 
de  la  Visitadon,  where  she  was  strictiy  interro- 
gated, and  detained  for  eight  months.  Her  deli- 
verance wafa  at  length  effected  by  Madame  Mira- 
nion,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  who  represented 
her  case  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  This  lady 
pleaded  her  cause  with  Louis  XIY.,  who  liberated 
her,  and  she  was  introduced  at  St  Cyr,  a  convent 
erected  by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Soon  after  her  liberation,  Madame  Guyon  was 
introduced  to  Fenelon,  who  became  her  disciple 
and  friend.  She  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
notice  of  the  dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers, 
men  of  merit  and  talents,  and  by  ladies  of  the  first 
distinction,  who  were  attracted  as  much  by  the 
graces  of  her  person  and  manners  as  by  her  doc- 
trines. 

The  cry  of  heresy  was  again  raised  by  the 
church,  which,  by  its  anathemas,  gave  importance 
to  the  sect  it  sought  to  crush.  Madame  Guyon 
was  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  submit  her  cause 
and  her  writings  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux ;  who, 
after  a  conference  with  her,  and  perusing  her  pa- 
pers, declared  his  satisfaction.  The  fury  of  the 
church  was  not,  however,  allayed;  and  an  order 
was  procured  for  the  re-examination  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Madame  Guyon ;  who,  in  the  mean  time, 
retired  to  the  convent  of  Meaux.  Bossuet  was  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  of  examination,  and  Tran- 
son,  Fenelon,  and  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  were  asso- 
ciated.   At  the  end  of  six  months,  thirty-four  arti- 
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oIm  ir«re  drawn  up  bj  tha  oomminioDSn,  to  whioh 
Feneloa  added  four,  lo  pcoTe  the  humlcBBDeMi  of 
QuietiBiii.  The  thirty-four  articleg  were  ugned  by 
all  the  eiaminere,  Mtrch  10th,  1696.  Madame 
QujoD  also  pat  her  ugaatnre  to  them,  uid  signed 
a  BnbnuBuon  to  oeDsure  passed  b;  the  bishop  of 
Ueam  the  preceding  April,  against  her  ti-aota; 
by  which  she  declared,  that  ehe  had  neTer  meant 
to  adrocate  anything  cantnU7  to  the  Catholic, 
apostolie,  and  Roman  church.  To  this  the  bishop 
added  an  atteslation,  purporting  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  eonduct  of  Madame  Qajon,  and  had 
aootinned  her  in  the  participation  of  the  holy  sa- 
crament. Thus  acquitted,  she  cetnmed  to  Paris, 
In  the  hope  of  finding  safety  and  repose. 

But  the  rage  of  bigotr;  was  not  yet  eihaueted ; 
Madame  Qnyon  became  iniolved  In  the  pereeon- 
tions  of  Feseloa,  and  in  less  than  a  year  was  im- 
prisoned, firet  in  the  eaetle  of  Vincennes,  then  in 
the  oonTeut  Thomas  i.  OerArd,  and  at  last  in  the 
Bastile.  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  clergy  of  France,  in  1700,  no  eridenoe  ap- 
pearing against  her,  she  was  once  more  set  at 
liberty. 

She  then  went  to  Tisit  her  children,  and  settled 
near  them  at  Blois.  The  remainder  of  her  life 
she  passed  in  retirement  The  wolU  of  her  cham- 
ber, the  tables  and  furniture,  were  corered  with 
her  nnmcrous  rerses,  which  were  printed  after  her 
death  in  fire  Tolumes,  entitled  "Coatiques  Spiri- 
tnels,  ou  d'Emblemee  snr  1' Amour  diTin."  She 
also  left  twenty  Tolumes  of  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible  i"  and  "  Refleotlons  and  Eiplanations  ooa- 
oernlog  the  Inner  Lih;"  and  "Christian  Dis- 
oourses ;"  "  Letters  to  sereral  persons ;"  her  own 
"Autobiography;"  a  Tolnme  of  "  Vlsilations;" 
■od  two  volumes  of  "  OpnsculM."  She  died,  June 
8th.  1717. 


QWTNNE,  ELEANOR, 
BnriB  known  as  Nell  Owynn,  (her  real  name 
was  Margaret  Symcott,)  rose  from  an  orange-^rl 
of  the  meanest  description,  to  be  the  mistress  of 
Clutrles  II.  of  England.  She  first  gained  her  bread 
by  ^^g  fi-om  taTem  to  tavern,  and  gradnolly 
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rose  to  be  •  popular  octrese  at  the  Theatre-BoyaL 
She  is  swd  lo  hate  been  exceedingly  pretty,  but 
below  the  ordinary  height.  In  her  elevation  she 
showed  great  gratitude  to  Dryden,  who  had  be- 
friended her  in  her  poverty.  She  was  also  faithful 
to  her  royal  lover,  aod  after  his  death  retired  from 
the  world  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
seclusion.  She  died  io  1691,  and  woe  pompously 
ioterred  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields  ;  Dr.  Tennison,  then  vicar,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  preaching  her  funeral  Ber~ 
mon.  This  sermon,  it  was  reported,  was  shortly 
afterwards  brought  forward  by  lord  Jersey  to  im- 
pede the  Rev.  doctor's  preferment;  but  qaeen 
Mary,  having  heard  the  olyeotioa,  answered  grave- 
ly, "What  thenT  I  have  heard  as  much ;  this  is  a 
sign  that  that  poor  unfortunate  woman  died  peni- 
tent; for,  if  I  can  read  a  man's  heart  through  his 
looks,  bad  she  not  made  a  pious  and  Christian 
end,  the  doctor  could  never  have  been  induced  to 
speak  well  of  her."  This  repentance  is  not  re- 
corded of  any  other  mistress  of  tiie  profligate 
king.  "  Poor  Nelly"  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, not  the  votary  of  vice ;  and  of  the  inmates 
of  that  wicked  and  corrupt  court,  she  only  has 
won  pity  and  forgiveness  from  posterity.  She 
deserves  this;  for  she  was  pitiful  to  others.  In 
the  time  of  her  prosperity  she  never  forgot  to  re- 
lieve distress ;  and  at  her  death  she  left  a  fund 
for  annual  distribution  at  Christmas  among  the 
poor  debtors,  which  is  to  this  day  distributed  in 
the  prisons  of  London.  From  Nell  Qwynne  de- 
scended the  dukes  of  St  Albans. 


H. 
HABERT,  8DSAN  DE, 
'Win  of  (diaries  Jardin,  on  officer  of  the  house- 
hold of  Henry  III.  of  France,  who  became  a  widow 
In  ]58fi,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  she  de- 
voted herself  to  litentnre,  especially  philoeophy, 
<Uvinity,  and  the  languages.  She  was  a  pious  as 
weU  is  learned  woman.     She  died  in  1633. 

HALKET,  LADT  ANNE, 
Wbosi  extensive  learning  and  voluminous  theo- 
lopcal  writings  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  fe- 
male authors,  woe  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Murray,  of  the  family  of  Tnllibardine,  and  was 
bom  at  London,  January  4,  1622.  Her  father 
was  preceptor  to  Charlee  I.,  and  her  mother  sub- 
governess  (o  the  duke  of  Qtoucestar  and  the  prin- 
cess Eliiabeth.  Lady  Anne  was  carefully  educated 
by  her  parents  in  every  polite  and  liberal  science ; 
but  theology  and  pbywc  were  her  favourite  sto- 
dies ;  and  she  became  such  a  proficient  in  the  lat- 
ter science,  and  also  in  surgery,  that  the  mod 
eminent  professional  men,  as  well  as  invalids  of 
every  rank,  both  in  Britain  and  on  (he  continent, 
sou^t  her  advice. 

Being  a  staunch  royalist,  her  family  and  her- 
self suffered  with  the  misfortunes  of  Charles.    She 
married,  in  March,  1656,  Sir  James  Balket,  to 
whom  she  bore  four  children,  all  of  whom  died 
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young  excepting  her  eldest  son  Robert.  It  was 
to  him  ehe  addressed  her  admirable  tract,  **  The 
Mother's  Will  to  the  Unborn  Child,*'  under  the 
impression  that  she  should  not  sunriye  its  birth. 
She  died  in  1699.  During  her  lifetime  there  were 
published  of  her  writings  no  less  than  twenty-one 
Tolumes,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects.  She  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  singular  and  unaffected  piety, 
and  of  the  sweetest  simplicity  of  manner;  this, 
together  with  her  great  talents  and  learning,  pro- 
cured her  the  universal  esteem  of  her  contempo- 
raries. She  also  left  thirty-six  books  in  manu- 
script, containing  '*  Meditations." 

HAMILTON,   ELIZABETH, 

Was  bom  in  Belfast,  in  the  year  1768.  Her 
father  was  a  merchant,  of  a  Scottish  family;  and 
died  early,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children. 
The  latter  were  educated  and  brought  up  by  rela- 
tlves  in  better  circumstances;  —  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest,  being  sent  to  Mr.  Marshall,  a  farmer  in 
Stirlingshire,  married  to  her  father's  sister.  Her 
brother  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  an  elder  sister  was  re- 
tained in  Ireland.  A  feeling  of  strong  affection 
seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  unfortunate  family.  Elizabeth  found 
in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  all  that  could  have  been 
desired.  She  was  adopted  and  educated  with  a 
care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
<*No  child,"  she  says,  **ever  spent  so  happy  a 
life,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  anything  at  all  re- 
sembling our  way  qf  living,'  except  the  description 
given  by  Rousseau  of  Wolmar's  farm  and  vintage." 
A  taste  for  literature  soon  appeared  in  Elizabeth 
Hamilton.  Wallace  was  the  first  hero  of  her  stu- 
dies ;  but  meeting  with  Ogilvie's  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  she  idolized  Achilles,  and  dreamed  of  Hec- 
tor. She  had  opportunities  of  visiting  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  after  which  she  carried  on  a  learned 
correspondence  with  Doctor  Moyse,  a  philosophical 
lecturer.  She  wrote  also  many  copies  of  verses — 
that  ordinary  outlet  for  the  warm  feelings  and  ro- 
mantic sensibilities  of  youth.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  print  was  accidental.  Having  accompa- 
nied a  pleasure  party  to  the  Highlands,  she  kept 
a  journal  for  the  gratification  of  her  aunt,  and  the 
good  woman  showing  it  to  one  of  her  neighbours, 
it  was  sent  to  a  provincial  magazine.  Her  retire- 
ment in  Stirlingshire  was,  in  1773,  gladdened  by 
a  visit  from  her  brother,  then  about  to  sail  for  In- 
dia. Mr.  Hamilton  seems  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent and  able  young  man,  and  his  subsequent  let- 
ters and  conversations  on  Indian  affairs  stored  the 
mind  of  his  sister  with  the  materials  fpr  her  Hin- 
doo Rajah,  a  work  equally  remarkable  for  good 
sense  and  sprightliness.  In  1778,  Miss  Hamilton 
lost  her  aunt,  whose  death  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  happy  family.  For  the  ensuing  six  years  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  cares  and  duties  of  the 
household,  her  only  literary  employments  being 
her  correspondence  with  her  brother,  and  the 
composition  of  two  short  papers  which  she  sent  to 
the  Lounger.  Mr.  Hamilton  returned  from  India 
in  1786,  in  order  that  he  might  better  Ailfil  an 
important  duty  intrusted  to  him,  the  translation 


of  the  Mussulman  Code  of  Laws.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  paint  the  joy  and  affection  with  which 
he  was  received  by  his  sister.  They  spent  the 
winter  together  in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  1789,  when 
her  kind  friend  and  protector,  Mr.  Marshall,  died, 
she  quitted  Scotland,  and  rejoined  her  brother  in 
London.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  cut  off  by  a  prema- 
ture death,  in  1792.  Shortly  after  this  period 
commenced  the  literary  life  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
and  her  first  work  was  "  The  Letters  of  a  Hindoo 
Rajah,"  published  in  1796.  The  success  of  this 
work  decided  her  to  pursue  the  career  of  author- 
ship. She  wrote,  successively,  "  The  Modem  Phi- 
losophers ;"  **  Letters  on  Education,"  an  excellent 
book ;  "  Memoirs  of  Agrippina,"  a  work  of  great 
research;  and  '* Letters  to  the  Daughters  of  a 
Nobleman."  This  was  published  in  the  year  1806 ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Miss  Hamilton  became  an 
active  promoter  of  the  House  of  Industry,  at  Edin- 
burgh, an  establishment  for  the  education  of  fe- 
males of  the  lowest  class.  For  the  benefit  of  these 
young  persons  she  composed  a  littie  book,  "  Ex- 
ercises in  Religious  Knowledge,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1809,  receiving  the  sanction  of  Bishop 
Sandford  and  Mr.  Alison.  The  previous  year, 
1808,  she  published  her  most  original,  popular, 
and  useful  work,  "  The  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie.' 
Of  this  novel,  or  moral  tale,  a  learned  reviewer 
remarks:  "It  has  probably  been  as  effective  in 
promoting  domestic  improvement  among  the  rural 
population  of  Scotland  as  Johnson's  Journey  to 
the  Hebrides  was  in  encouraging  the  planting  of 
trees  by  the  landed  proprietors.  In  both  cases 
there  was  some  exaggeration  of  colouring,  but  the 
pictures  were  too  provokingly  true  and  sarcastic 
to  be  laughed  away  or  denied.  They  constituted 
a  national  reproach,  and  the  only  way  to  wipe  it 
off  was  by  timely  reformation.  There  is  still  much 
to  accomplish,  but  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  and  internal  economy  of  Scottish  farm- 
houses and  villages  may  be  dated  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  *  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie.' " 

She  wrote  two  works  after  this,  *'  Essays  on  the 
Human  Mind,"  and  « Hints  to  the  Directors  of 
Public  Schools;"  the  subject  of  education  being 
her  favourite  theme.  Her  health  was  delicate  for 
several  years  before  her  decease,  but  neither  dis- 
ease or  time  had  power  to  disturb  her  cheerftil 
serenity  of  soul.  As  a  maiden  lady,  she  preserved 
her  dignity  and  showed  her  good  sense  by  never 
attempting  to  play  the  juvenile.  In  her  own  plea- 
sant manner  she  thus  describes  herself; 

With  expectation  beating  high. 
Myself  I  now  desire  to  spy ; 
And  straight  I  in  a  glass  surveyed 
An  antique  lady,  much  decayed, 
Whose  languid  eye  and  pallid  cheek 
The  conquering  power  of  time  bespeak. 
But  though  deprived  of  youthful  bloom, 
Free  was  my  ftce  from  peevish  gloom. 
A  cap,  tbo*  not  of  modern  grace, 
Hid  my  grey  hairs,  and  decked  my  flice ; 
No  more  I  Iksbion's  livery  wear. 
But  cleanly  neatness  all  my  care; 
Whoe'er  had  seen  me  must  have  said. 
There  goes  one  cheerAil,  pleased  old  maid.'* 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  she  was  styled  after  she  had 
put  on  her  cap,  has  shown,  in  all  her  works,  great 
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power  of  analysis ;  she  had  studied  well  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  best  writers  on  metaphysics 
and  morals  may  gain  hints  from  her  application 
of  the  truths  of  philosophy  how  to. make  their 
knowledge  of  practical  use,  particularly  in  the  art 
of  education.  She  has  shown  how  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas  may  be  applied  in  early 
education  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  the  temper, 
and  of  the  principles  of  taste  and  morals.  And 
also,  she  has  shown  how  all  that  metaphysicians 
know  of  sensation  and  abstraction,  can  be  applied 
in  the  cultlyation  of  the  attention,  the  judgment, 
and  the  imagination  of  children. 

But  more  important  still  is  the  influence  her 
writings  have  had  in  awakening  the  attention  of 
mothers,  and  directing  their  inquiries  rightly — 
much  by  exciting  them  to  reflect  upon  their  own 
minds,  and  to  obserye  what  passes  in  the  minds 
of  their  children :  she  has  opened  a  new  field  of 
investigation  to  women — a  field  fitted  to  their  do- 
mestic habits  —  to  their  duties  as  mothers,  and  to 
their  business  as  preceptors  of  youth,  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  g^ve  the  minds  of  children  those  first 
impressions  and  ideas  which  remain  the  longest, 
and  which  influence  them  often,  the  most  power- 
ftdly,  through  the  whole  course  of  life. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  died,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
which  she  bore  with  sweet  patience,  and  devout 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  on  the  28d  of  July, 
1816,  aged  fifty-eight 

A  few  extracts  from  her  *'  PriviCte  Letters"  are 
of  interest  in  rightly  understanding  her  character. 

THS   BENEFITS   OF   SOOIETT. 

To  persons  who  have  the  power  of  selection,  a 
capital  affords  opportunities  of  mental  improve- 
ment that  are  of  incalculable  advantage ;  for  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  society  upon  the  mind, 
your  observation  is  too  just.  Like  the  evil  spirits 
in  Pandemonium,  we  shrink  into  the  dimensions 
of  the  place  we  are  appointed  to  occupy,  or  that 
we  seem  in  the  opinion  of  others  to  occupy — ^never 
expanding  to  improper  stature,  but  as  we  are  ex- 
cited by  sympathy  with  our  compeers.  If  the 
mind  be  thus  cramped  in  early  life,  (as  is  genei^ 
ally  the  fate  of  my  sex,)  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
that  it  remains  stationary  for  ever,  never  Tnii.lring 
an  attempt  to  rise  above  .the  level  of  it»  immediate 
associates  ,*  and  even  where  it  has  been  enabled  to 
expand,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  others,  than  to  raise  the  minds  of  others  to  a 
level  vnth  our  own,  that  few  in  such  circumstances 
do  not  sink.  It  is  only  by  the  love  of  reading  that 
the  evil  resulting  from  the  association  with  little 
minds  can  be  counteracted.  A  lively  imagination 
creates  a  sympathy  vnth  favourite  authors,  which 
gives  to  their  sentiments  the  same  power  over  the 
mind  as  that  possessed  by  an  intimate  and  ever 
present  friend ;  and  hence  a  taste  for  reading  be- 
comes to  females  of  still  greater  importance  than 
it  is  of  to  men. 

Of  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  there  is  none  so  estimable  as  having  it 
in  their  power  to  form  a  society  of  their  own 
lildng.  Any  young  man  in  the  station  of  a  gentle- 
man may,  with  agreeable  manners,  make  his  ac- 


quaintance with  characters  of  a  superior  stamp : 
he  may  gradually  introduce  himself  to  the  notice^ 
at  least  to  the  company,  of  those  from  whose  con- 
versation he  can  reap  instruction,  and  is  under  no 
necessity  of  being  confined  to  the  society  of  un- 
congenial minds;  whereas  poor  women  cannot 
escape  out  of  the  rubbish  in  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  buried,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  rubt 
and  scratchea, 

ON  IKAGINATION. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  considering  castles 
in  the  air  as  more  useful  edifices  than  they  are 
generally  allowed  to  be.  It  is  only  plodding  mat- 
ter-of-fact dulness  that  cannot  comprehend  their 
use.  I  do  not  scruple  to  confess  to  you,  as  I  find 
you  are  a  sister  adept  in  this  art  of  freemasonry, 
that  I  owe  to  it  three-fourths  of  my  sense,  and 
half  of  my  virtue.  It  is  by  giving  scope  to  the 
imagination,  that  one  becomes  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  dispositions  of  one's  own 
heart;  it  is  by  comparing  the  ardent  efforts  df 
exalted  virtue,  formed  by  the  fancy,  with  what 
conscience  tells  us  we  have  performed,  that  we  are 
instigated  to  improvement,  and  by  tracing  the 
combinations  of  which  our  castles  have  been  com- 
posed, we  acquire  such  a  knowledge*  of  our  own 
minds,  as  at  once  enlightens  the  understanding, 
and  betters  the  heart  I  seriously  believe  that  the 
great  disadvantage  of  perpetually  living  in  a  crowd 
is  the  check  it  puts  upon  the  free  excursions  of 
imagination. 

Was  ever  Bath  belle  as  much  improved  by  walk- 
ing in  the  crowded  Crescent,  as  you  and  I  have 
been  by  a  solitary  ramble,  when,  at  the  magic 
touch  of  fancy,  a  new  creation  has  arisen  around 
us  ?  By  most  of  the  pious  people  and  pious  writers 
I  have  met  with,  the  imagination  is  treated  as  a 
sort  of  evil  spirit,  that  must  be  exorcised  and  laid 
at  rest ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  very  impious,  and 
surely  very  xmgrateful,  thus  to  treat  the  first  of 
blessings,  without  which  judgment  will  be  but  a 
sour  old  maid,  producing  nothing.  Let  us  marry 
them,  and  we  shall  do  better,  for  it  is  evidez^  nei- 
ther of  them  was  meant  for  the  single  state. 

from  "  The  Cottagers  of  Glenbamie.** 

A  PEEP   AT   SCOTTISH  RURAL  LIFE  FORTT  YEARS 

AGO. 

Our  party  then  drove  off,  and  at  every  turning 
of  the  road  expressed  fresh  admiration  at  the  in- 
creasing beauty  of  the  scene.  Towards  the  top 
of  the  glen  the  hills  seemed  to  meet,  the  rocks  be- 
came more  frequent  and  more  prominent,  some- 
times standing  naked  and  exposed,  and  sometimes 
peeping  over  the  tops  of  the  rowan-tree  and  weep- 
ing birch,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  on  all 
the  steepy  banks.  At  length  the  village  appeared 
in  view.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
thatched  cottages,  which,  but  for  their  chimneys, 
and  the  smoke  that  issued  from  them,  might  have 
passed  for  so  many  stables  or  hogsties,  so  little 
had  they  to  distinguish  them  as  the  abodes  of 
man.  That  one  horse,  at  least,  was  the  inhabitant 
of  every  dwelling,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  as 
every  door  could  not  only  boast  its  dunghill,  bat 
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had  a  small  cart  stack  ap  on  end  direcUj  before 
it ;  which  cart,  though  often  broken,  and  always 
dirty,  seenied  ostentatiously  displayed  as  a  proof 
of  wealth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  stood  the  kirk,  a 
humble  edifice,  which  meekly  raised  its  head  but 
a  few  degrees  aboye  the  neighbouring  houses.  It 
was,  however,  graced  by  an  ornament  of  peculiar 
beauty.  Two  fine  old  ash-trees,  which  grew  at  the 
east  end,  spread  their  protecting  arms  over  its 
lowly  roof,  and  served  all  the  uses  of  a  steeple 
and  a  belfry ;  for  on  one  of  the  loftiest  of  these 
branches  was  the  bell  suspended  which,  on  each 
returning  Sabbath, 

**  Rang  the  blest  niiiiniOM  to  tbe  booM  of  God.** 

On  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard  stood  the 
manse,  distinguished  from  the  other  houses  in  the 
village  by  a  sash  window  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  garret  windows  above ;  which  showed  that  two 
floors  were,  or  might  be,  inhabited ;  for  in  truth 
the  house  had  such  a  sombre  air  that  Mrs.  Mason, 
in  passing,  concluded  it  to  be  deserted. 

As  the  houses  stood  separate  f^om  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  many  yards,  she  had  time  to  con- 
template the  scene,  and  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  number  of  children  which,  as  the  car  ad- 
vanced, poured  forth  from  every  little  cot  to  look 
at  the  strangers  and  their  uncommon  vehicle.  On 
asking  for  John  Macclarty's,  three  or  four  of  them 
started  forward  to  offer  themselves  as  guides ;  and 
running  before  the  car,  turned  down  a  lane  to- 
wards the  river,  on  a  road  so  deep  with  ruts,  that, 
though  they  had  not  twenty  yards  to  go,  it  was 
attended  with  some  danger.  Mrs.  Mason,  who  was 
shaken  to  pieces  by  the  jolting,  was  very  glad  to 
alight ;  but  her  limbs  were  in  such  a  tremor,  that 
Mr.  Stewart's  arm  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port her  to  the  door. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  aspect  of  the 
dwelling  where  she  was  to  fix  her  residence  was 
by  no  means  inviting.  The  walls  were  substantial, 
built,  like  the  houses  in  the  village,  of  stone  and 
lime ;  but  they  were  blackened  by  the  mud  which 
the  cart-wheels  had  spattered  from  the  ruts  in 
winter ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  door  completely 
covered  from  view  by  the  contents  of  a  great  dung- 
hill. On  the  other,  and  directly  under  the  window, 
was  a  squashy  pool,  formed  by  the  dirty  water 
thrown  from  the  house,  and  in  it  about  twenty 
young  ducks  were  at  this  time  dabbling. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  door,  room  had  been  left 
for  a  paving-stone,  but  it  had  never  been  laid; 
and  consequently  the  place  became  hollow,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  younger  ducklings,  who 
always  found  in  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  in 
which  they  could  swim  without  danger.  Happily 
Mr.  Stewart  was  provided  with  boots,  so  that  he 
could  take  a  firm  step  in  it,  while  he  lifted  Mrs. 
Mason,  and  set  her  down  in  safety  witiiin  the 
threshold.  But  there  an  unforeseen  danger  await- 
ed her,  for  there  the  great  whey  pot  had  stood 
since  morning,  when  the  cheese  had  been  made, 
and  was  at  the  present  moment  filled  with  chickens, 
whieh  were  busily  picking  at  the  bits  of  curd  which 


had  hardened  on  the  sides,  and  cruelly  mocked 
their  wishes.  Over  this  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mrs. 
Mason  unfortunately  tumbled.  The  pot  was  over- 
turned, and  the  chickens,  cackling  with  hideous 
din,  flew  about  in  all  directions,  some  over  their 
heads,  and  others  making  their  way  by  the  hallan 
(or  inner  door)  into  the  house. 

The  accident  was  Attended  with  no  ftirther  bad 
consequences  than  n  little  hurt  upon  the  shins: 
and  all  our  party  were  now  assembled  in  the 
kitchen ;  but,  though  they  found  the  doors  of  the 
house  open,  they  saw  no  appearance  of  any  inha- 
bitants. At  length  Mrs.  Macclarty  came  in,  all 
out  of  breath,  followed  by  her  daughters,  two  big 
girls  of  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  She 
welcomed  Mrs.  Mason  and  her  friends  with  great 
kindness,  and  made  many  apologies  for  being  in 
no  better  order  to  receive  them ;  but  said  that  both 
her  gudeman  and  herself  thought  that  her  cousin 
would  have  stayed  at  Gowan-brae  till  after  the 
fair,  as  they  were  too  far  off  at  Glenbumie  to 
think  of  going  to  it ;  though  it  would,  to  be  sure, 
be  only  natural  for  Mrs.  Mason  to  like  to  see  all 
the  grand  sights  that  were  to  be  seen  there ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  she  would  gang  mony  places  before  she 
saw  the  like.  Mrs.  Mason  smiled,  and  assured 
her  she  would  have  more  pleasure  in  looking  at 
the  fine  view  from  her  door  than  in  all  the  sights 
at  the  fkiT. 

"Ay,  it's  a  bonny  piece  of  com,  to  be  sure," 
returned  Mrs.  Macclarty  with  great  simplicity ; 
"  but  then,  what  with  the  trees,  and  rocks,  and 
wimplings  o'  the  bum,  we  have  nae  room  to  make 
parks  0*  ony  size." 

**  But  were  your  trees,  and  rocks,  and  wimplings 
of  the  bum  all  removed,"  said  Mr.  Stewart,  "  then 
your  prospect  would  be  worth  the  looking  at,  Mrs. 
Macclarty ;  would  it  not  ?" 

Though  Mr.  Stewart's  irony  was  lost  upon  the 
good  woman,  it  produced  a  laugh  among  the  young 
fblks,  which  she,  however,  did  not  resent,  but  im- 
mediately fell  to  busying  herself  in  sweeping  the 
hearth,  and  adding  turf  to  the  fire,  in  order  to 
make  the  kettle  boil  for  tea. 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Mary,  **  you  might  make 
your  daughters  save  you  that  trouble,"  looking  at 
the  two  girls,  who  stood  all  this  time  leaning 
against  the  wall. 

"  0,  poor  things,"  said  their  mother,  "  they  have 
not  been  used  to  it ;  they  have  enough  of  time  for 
wark  yet." 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "  young 
people  can  never  begin  too  soon;  your  eldest 
daughter  there  ynH  soon  be  as  taU  as  your- 
self." 

"  Indeed  she 's  of  a  stately  growth,"  said  Mrs. 
Macclarty,  pleased  with  the  observation;  "and 
Jenny  there  is  little  ahint  her ;  but  what  are  they 
but  bairns  yet  for  a'  that !  In  time,  I  warrant, 
they  '11  do  weel  enough.  Meg  can  milk  a  cow  as 
weel  as  I  can  do,  when  she  likes." 

"And  does  she  not  always  like  to  do  all  she 
can  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mason. 

"  0,  we  mauna  complain,"  returned  the  mother ; 
"she  does  well  enough." 
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HAMILTON,   LADY, 

Be?orb  her  marriage,  Emma  Lyon,  or  Harte, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  servant  woman,  fVom 
Wales.  Emma  was  placed  at  service,  when  about 
thirteen ;  and  at  sixteen  she  went  to  London,  where 
she  first  assisted  in  a  shop,  and  afterwards  became 
chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  rank.  She  soon  lost 
this  situation  in  consequence  of  her  devotion  to 
reading  plays  and  romances,  and  became  a  maid- 
servant in  a  tavern.  She  afterwards  lived  with  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  as  his  mistress,  and  when 
abandoned  by  him,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch 
of  degradation.  While  being  exhibited  by  a  quack 
doctor  as  the  goddess  Hygeia,  she  ensnared  Charles 
Greville,  by  whom  she  had  three  children.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  her,  when  the  loss 
of  his  offices  prevented  him ;  and  he  sent  her  to 
Naples,  where  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
was  ambassador.  She  was  first  the  mistress  of 
Sir  William,  but  he  married  her  in  1791.  She 
had  naturally  good  talents,  and  having  studied 
diligently  to  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  her  edu- 
cation, she  became  eminent  for  her  social  attrac- 
tions. Being  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen  of 
Naples,  she  had  no  lack  of  followers.  Soon  after 
Lady  Hamilton's  marriage,  her  acquaintance  with 
Nelson  commenced,  who  became  madly  in  love 
with  her.  It  is  asserted,  and  has  never  been  dis- 
proved, that  those  violent  measures  which  Nelson 
used  on  his  return  to  Naples,  in  1799,  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  were  urged  on  by  Lady 
Hamilton,  as  acts  of  vengeance  on  her  personal 
enemies.  When  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  recalled 
to  England,  Nelson  resigned  his  command,  and 
accompanied  them  to  London.  Here  she  had  a 
daughter,  whom  she  called  Horatia  Nelson.  After 
Sir  William's  death,  his  widow  retired  to  Merton 
Place,  a  country-seat  which  Lord  Nelson  had 
bought  for  her.  Here  she  resided  till  the  death 
of  Lord  Nelson,  in  1805.  Again  abandoning  her- 
self to  her  inclinations,  and  being  reduced  to  a 
small  pension,  she  left  England  for  France,  and 
(Ued  near  Calais,- in  1815.  Lady  Hamilton  was 
beautiful  and  artfiil ;  the  ascendency  she  gained 
over  men  was  used  for  evil  purposes;  but  that 
she  did  thus  rule  the  brave,  and  lead  the  honour^ 
able  man  down  into  the  depths  of  infamy,  shows 
the  wonderful  power  of  female  influence. 

HARCOURT,   HARRIET  EUSEBIA, 

Was  bom,  in  1705,  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
England.  She  travelled  over  Europe  with  her 
father,  and  at  his  death,  in  Constantinople,  in 
1738,  she  returned  to  England ;  and  as  she  inhe- 
rited a  large  property,  she  began  to  establish  a 
convent  on  her  Yorkshire  estate,  and  another  in 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  These  institutions 
were  composed  chiefly  of  foreign  ladies.  A  sys- 
tem of  perfect  equality  prevailed  in  these  con- 
vents, over  which  each  presided  in  turn.  The 
members  could  withdraw  from  the  society  when 
they  chose,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  They  only  devoted  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  reli^ous  exercises,  and  the  rest 


was  spent  in  amusements,  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts  and  sciences,  and  embroidery. 

Miss  Haroourt  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in 
her  person,  and  had  a  taste  for  music,  painting, 
and  drawing,  which  had  been  highly  cultivated. 
She  died  at  her  seat  in  Richmond,  December  1st, 
1745,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  be- 
queathing the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  to  her 
institution,  on  condition  that  the  society  should 
be  supported  and  continued  according  to  its  origi- 
nal design,  and  to  the  directions  she  left  in  wri- 
ting. But  she  had  been  the  soul  of  the  society ; 
after  her  decease^  it  was  soon  dissolved. 

HASER,  CHARLOTTE  HENRIETTA, 

A  CELEBRATED  sluger,  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1789, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  director  of  music  in  the 
university  there.  In  1804  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Italian  opera  at  Dresden.  Her  superior  voice, 
her  fine  execution,  and  her  attempt  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  German  and  Italian  methods, 
gave  her  a  brilliant  success.  Distinguished  for 
the  correctness  of  her  morals  and  her  great  mo- 
desty, she  was  received  with  applause  at  all  the 
most  celebrated  theatres  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
She  married  Vera,  a  lawyer  at  Rome,  and  retired 
from  the  stage.  . 

HASTINGS,   ELIZABETH, 

Daughter  of  Theophilus  earl  of  Huntington, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection,  from  the  num- 
ber of  her  public  and  private  charities,  which 
were  perhaps  never  equalled  by  any  of  her  sex. 
Congreve  speaks  of  her,  in  the  forty-second  num- 
ber of  the  Tattler,  as  the  "  Divine  Aspasia ;"  and 
in  the  forty-ninth  number  of  the  same  work  gives 
a  farther  account  of  her:  "  Her  caresj"  says  her 
biographer,  <<  extended  even  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion ;  while  over  her  domestics  she  presided  with 
the  disposition  of  a  parent,  providing  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds,  the  decency  of  their 
behaviour,  and  the  propriety  of  their  manners. 
She  would  have  the  skill  and  contrivance  of  every 
artificer  used  in  her  house,  employed  for  the  ease 
of  her  servants,  and  that  they  might  suffer  no  in- 
convenience or  hardship.  Besides  providing  for 
the  order,  harmony,  and  peace  of  her  family,  she 
kept  great  elegance  in  and  about  her  house,  that 
her  poor  neighbours  might  not  fall  into  idleness 
and  poverty  for  want  of  employment ;  and  while 
she  thus  tenderly  regarded  the  poor,  she  would 
visit  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  lest  they  should 
accuse  her  of  pride  or  superciliousness."  At  her 
table  her  countenance  was  open  and  serene,  her 
voice  soft  and  melodious,  her  language  polite  and 
animated.  It  might  truly  be  said  of  this  lady, 
that  **  her  mind  was  virtue,  by  the  graces  drest." 
The  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  which 
accompanied  her  liberalities  doubled  their  value : 
she  was  the  friend  and  patroness,  through  life,  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Astell ;  to  whom,  her  circumstances 
being  narrow,  she  frequently  presented  consider- 
able sums.  Her  benefactions  were  not  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she  lived ;  to  many 
families,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  she  gave 
large  annual*  allowances.    She  also  maintained  a 
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oharitj-Bchool,  gare  exhibitions  to  scholars  in  the 
nniyersities,  and  contributed  to  the  support  of 
seyeral  seminaries  of  education.  To  this  may  be 
added  her  munificence  to  her  reUtions  and  friends, 
her  remission  of  sums  due  to  her,  in  cases  of  dis- 
tress or  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  noble 
hospitality  of  her  establishment  To  one  relation 
she  allowed  five  hundred  pounds  annually,  to 
another  she  presented  a  gift  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  a  third  three  hundred  guineas. 
She  acted  also  with  great  liberality  towards  a 
young  lady,  whose  fortune  had  been  injured  in  the 
South-sea  scheme :  yet  the  whole  of  her  estates 
fell  short  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It 
was  by  economy  and  strict  self-denial  that  this 
noble  lady  was  enabled  thus  to  extend  her  boun- 
ties. Her  favourite  maxim  was,  first  to  attend  to 
justice;  secondly,  to  charity;  and  thirdly,  to 
generosity. 

She  died  in  1770,  aged  thirty-nine.  Previous 
to  her  decease,  she  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
her  writings ;  so  that  her  talents  must  be  estimated 
from  her  works  of  benevolence,  not  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  pen,  although  she  had  a  very  su- 
perior mind.  She  would  never  marry,  preferring, 
in  a  "single  and  independent  life,  to  be  mistress  of 
her  own  actions,  and  the  dispenser  of  her  own 
income. 

HASTINGS,   LADY  FLORA, 

Was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  who  made  himself  notorious  as  Lord 
Rawdon  for  the  severity  with  which  he  treated  the 
Americans  who  fell  into  his  power  during  the  re- 
Tolutionary  war.  Lady  Flora  was  bom  in  1806  ; 
and  from  her  childhood  manifested  a  fondness  for 
study  and  literary  pursuits.  Beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, distinguished  also  for  genius  and  piety, 
she  was  selected  by  that  eminent  pattern  of  the 
virtues  in  courtly  life,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  be 
one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.  While  in 
this  station  Lady  Flora  was  attacked  with  a  dis- 
ease which  caused  an  enlargement  of  her  liver, 
and  gave  rise  to  suspicions  injurious  to  her  repu- 
tation. These  cruel  surmises,  although  proved 
utterly  unfounded,  no  doubt  aggravated  her  ill- 
ness, and  hastened  her  death,  which  took  place  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  July  6th,  1839.  Her  fame 
was  now  unspotted,  and  her  premature  death  was 
deeply  mourned  by  the  court  and  nation.  She  had 
collected  her  poems,  which  were  published  after 
her  decease,  by  her  sister.  These  effusions  evince 
the  purity  of  her  sentiments ;  and  the  gentle  me- 
lancholy they  breathe  make  a  deeper  impressioir 
on  the  heart  of  the  reader,  because  it  seems  to 
shadow  forth  her  sad  fate.  The  following,  among 
her  poems,  haye  been  much  admired : — 

ITALY. 

Oh  I  name  it  not,  there  Is  a  apell 
Around  iu  memory  clinginif, 
To  which  I  would  not  bid  farewell, 
For  all  the  future*t  bringing. 

The  akiee  of  radiant  Italy ! 

Oh  I  they  are  deeply  blue ; 

And  nothing  save  their  kindred  waves 

Can  match  their  lapphire  hue. 


No  little  elonda  e'er  flit  acroca, 
To  dim  their  heavenly  light; 
Would  that  my  loul  were  pure  at  they 
At  apotleta  and  aa  bright  I 

The  galea  of  balmy  Italy ! 

Oh!  aa  they  fleet  along, 

They  bear  upon  their  downy  wlngt 

The  ureaaured  wealth  of  aong. 

They  linger  through  the  blooming  aeenea 

Where  once  my  footatepa  roved; 

And  thejf  are  free,  though  I  am  not, 

To  kiaa  the  flowen  I  loved. 

The  aonga  of  tuneftil  Italy ! 
They  wake  within  the  heart 
Those  viaiont  of  the  olden  time. 
Which  will  not  thence  depart. 
And  fleedom,  love,  and  honour  bright. 
Site  fVom  the  dust  again. 
Would  that  my  fteble  lyre  could  wake 
The  apirit'ttirring  strain  I 

The  flowers  of  sunny  Italy ! 

Oh  I  blissful  is  their  doom ; 

A  brief,  bright  space  to  bloom,  then  aink 

Untrodden  to  the  tomb. 

Still  breathing  fragrance  as  they  droop 

Beneath  the  golden  ray ; 

Oh  thus  were  *t  mine  to  sigh  my  soul 

In  ecstacy  away ! 

The  tombs  of  holy  Italy  I 

The  earth  where  heroes  trod; 

Where  sainted  martyrs  glorified 

In  death  th*  Incarnate  God ! 

Where  all  is  bright,  and  pure,  and  calm, 

On  earth,  in  air,  and  aea. 

O  Italy!  amongst  ttiy  tombs. 

Hast  thou  not  one  for  me? 


THE   SWAN*  SONG. 

Grieve  not  that  I  die  young.— Is  it  not  well 
To  pass  away  ere  life  hath  lost  its  brightnt 
Bind  me  no  longer,  sisters,  with  the  spell 
Of  love  and  your  kind  words.    List  ye  to  me : 
Here  I  am  blessed  —  but  I  would  be  m»r6  free  ; 
I  would  go  forth  in  all  my  spirit's  lightness. 

Let  me  depart ! 

Ah  i  who  would  linger  till  bright  eyea  grow  dim, 
Kind  voicea  mute,  and  fkithfUl  bosoms  cold? 
Till  carking  care,  and  coil,  and  anguish  grim. 
Cast  their  dark  shadows  o'er  this  falt'ry  world ; 
Till  fkncy's  many-coloured  wings  are  ftirled, 
And  all,  save  the  proud  spirit,  wazeth  old  ? 

I  would  depart  I 

Thus  would  I  pass  away  —  yielding  my  soul 
A  joyous  thank-oflering  to  Him  who  gave 
That  soul  to  be,  those  starry  orbs  to  roll. 
Thus  —  thus  exultingly  would  I  depart. 
Bong  on  my  lips,  ecatacy  in  my  heart. 
Sisters  —  sweet  sisters,  bear  me  to  my  grave  — 

Let  me  depart  I 

HAUFFE,   FREDERICA, 

GoMMOHLT  called  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  was 
bom  in  1801,  at  Preyorst,  a  little  village  among 
the  mountains  of  Wirtemberg,  not  far  firom  Low- 
enstein.  Her  father  was  game-keeper  or  district 
forester,  and  Fredeiica  was  brought  up  in  the  most 
quiet  simplicity.  She  early  showed  great  sensi- 
bili^  to  spiritual  influences,  which  her  family  en- 
deavoured to  discourage.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Hauffe,  and  went  to  reside 
ai  Kiimbach.  There  she  was  attacked  by  a  sin- 
gular illness  which  lasted  for  seven  years,  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  she  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Eemer,  a  well-known  German  physician  and  poet, 
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who  hu  since  published  an  account  of  her.  highlj 
Calonred,  prgbablj,  by  his  OWD  ima^nation.  The 
kst  three  jtears  of  her  life  vera  apeaC  &t  Weins- 
berg.  She  uv,  or  imagined  she  saw,  and  held 
converse  with  spirits ;  and  the  sjstem  of  philoso- 
phy she  rerealed,  and  which  she  had,  apparently, 
acquired  from  her  close  communion  with  the  spi- 
rit-world, is  mngnlar,  from  its  being  the  production 
of  a  woman  entirely  uneducated  in  such  matters. 
Frederiea  Haufle  died  at  Lowenstein  on  the  Slh 
of  August,  1829. 

HEDTTIO,  AMELIA  VON, 
Oni  of  the  moat  celebrated  Qerman  poetesses, 
was  bom  at  Weimar,  Aagnat  Ifltb,  1778.  Her 
muden  name  was  Von  Irahoff.  When  only  eight, 
she  could  speak  English  and  French  as  readily  as 
ber  own  tongae;  and  her  talent  for  poetry  had 
already  began  to  develop  itself.  When  she  was 
twelve  sbe  lost  her  father ;  and  the  lady  who  took 
charge  of  ber  kept  her  so  constantly  occupied, 
that  she  had  do  time  for  writing.  She  was  about 
fourteen  when  she  went  to  live  at  Weimar,  where 
she  became  acquainted  with  aereral  of  the  most 
oelebrated  poels  of  the  time.  Schiller,  happening 
to  see  a  poem  of  hers,  iuTiled  her  to  bis  house  at 
Jena,  where  sbe  became  acqnunted  with  Ooetbe. 
She  was  afterwards  appointed  Lady  of  the  court 
at  Saxe  Weimar,  where  she  was  married  to  Lieu- 
teoant-Qeneral  Von  Hedwig.  Madame  Von  Hed- 
wig  was  a  poetess  of  the  higher  order,  one  whom 
Goethe  praised  for  her  true  PamaBsian  iuspira- 
tiona.  At  his  request  she  composed  the  "  Legend 
of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,"  a  romance 
in  twelve  cantos.  She  also  wrote  a  number  of 
legends,  all  displaying  great  poetio  genius ;  while 
her  lyrics,  her  patriotic  songs,  and  ber  idyls,  have 
added  many  a  leaf  to  ber  wreath.  She  was  a  fer- 
tile prose  writer,  and  also  translated  several  works 
from  the  Swedish.  William  Hewitt  says  of  this 
popular  author,  ■'  Her  well-known  Saga  of  the 
Wolfsbrnnnen  near  Heidelberg,  was  taken  bodily 
possession  of  by  Grattan,  author  of  '  ■  Highways 
and  Byways,"  who  Uved  for  some  time  near  the 
scene  of  the  Saga.  His  "  Legend  of  the  Wolfa- 
brnnnen"  ia  literally  that  of  Madame  Von  Hedwig. 
except  that  he  has  inverted  her  story,  putting  her 
first  part  second,  and  the  second  flrsL"  Nor  is 
Mr.  Grattan  the  first  man  who  has  stolen  from  the 
literature  of  female  writers  the  plots,  ideas,  and 
even  producUona,  that  have  made  his  best  title  to 
fame.   Madame  Von  Hedwig  is  probably  deceased. 

HELV^TICS,  MADAME, 
Was  daughter  of  Compte  Lignville,  and  married, 
in  ITGl,  Gaude  Adrien  UslT^tius,  who  afterwards 
became  celebisted  for  his  talents.  Madame  Hel- 
v^duB  wss  very  beautiful  and  accomplished.  Be- 
ing the  niece  of  Madame  Graffigny,  by  whom  she 
was  brought  up,  she  had  been  educated  with  great 
care.  Helv^tius  was  passionately  fond  oT  bis  wife, 
and  after  their  marriage  they  lived  chiefly  in  re- 
tirement at  Vor£,  eqjoyiog  the  pore  pleasures  of 
domestic  life.  After  his  decease,  which  occurred 
in  1771,  Madame  Helvjtius  removed  to  AnleuU, 
where  her  house  became  the  resort  of  the  most 
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tUstingniahed  literati  and  artiats  of  the  dme. 
Among  other  great  men,  Dr.  Beqjamin  Franklin 
was  a  freqaent  visitor  and  a  warm  friend  ef  Ma- 
dame Helv^ting.  Sbe  was  then  for  advanced  in 
years ;  but  her  good  sense,  oheerfMl  kindneaa,  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  rendered  her  the  fovonrits 
companion  of  intelligent  men.  Sbe  is  an  example 
of  the  superiority  of  onltiiated  intellect  over  per- 
sonal bean^ ;  her  yontbftil  ebanns  were  soon 
gone ;  her  mental  graeea  improved  to  the  last,  and 
made  her  society  sought  and  ber  fnendship  valued 
as  long  M  Ae  lived. 


HEMANS,  FELICIA  DOROTHEA, 

Was  the  second  dan^ter  and  foorth  ebild  of  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  three  danghters.  She 
was  bom  in  Duke  street,  Liverpool,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1704.  Her  father,  Mr.  Browne,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  ber  mother,  a  Miss  Wag- 
ner, was  of  Venetian,  origin.  As  a  child,  Felicia 
was  remarkably  beautiful,  and  sbe  early  gave  in- 
dications of  her  poetic  genius,  which  was  eneon- 
raged  by  her  accomplished  mother.  When  Hiss 
Browne  was  about  five  years  old,  domestic  embar- 
rassments led  her  father  to  remove  to  Qwrycb,  in 
North  Wales. 

That  land  of  wild  mountun  scenery,  and  anoieDt 
minstrelsy,  was  the  fitting  place  to  impart  snb- 
limity  to  her  yoathful  fancies,  and  elevate  her 
feelings  with  the  glow  of  patriotism  and  devotion. 
She  began  to  write  when  very  yonng;  her  first 
printed  poems,  entitled  "Early  Blossoms,"  were 
issued  in  1808,  when  she  was  fourteen. 

In  1809,  her  tkmily  removed  from  Owrych  to 
Bronwylfa,  near  St.  Asaph's,  in  Flintshire,  where 
she  resided  for  sixteen  years,  and  wrote  many  of 
her  works.  It  was  during  this  year,  1809,  that 
the  great  event  of  her  life  took  place  —  her  intro- 
dnctica  to  Captain  Hemans.  The  yonng  poetess 
was  then  only  fifteen,  in  the  full  glow  of  that 
radiant  bean^  which  was  destined  to  fade  so  early. 
The  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheeks  was  shaded  by 
a  profusion  of  natural  ringlets,  of  a  rich  golden 
brown;  and  the  ever-varying  sipresmon  of  her 
brilliant  eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to  her  coun- 
tenance, which  would  have  made  it  impoarible  for 
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mny  painter  to  do  juBtice  to  it  No  wonder  that 
BO  fair  a  creature  should  excite  the  admiration  of 
a  gallant  captain.  And  the  loye  on  both  rides 
was  ardent  and  sincere;  for  Captain  Hem^s,  soon 
after  their  introdnction,  was  called  npon  to  embark 
with  his  regiment  for  Spain.  On  his  return,  in 
1812,  thej  were  married. 

Mrs.  Hemans*  eagerness  for  knowledge  con- 
tinued to  be  intense,  and  of  her  industry,  yolumes, 
still  existing,  of  extracts  and  transcriptions,  are 
evidence.  The  mode  of  her  studies  was  Tory  de- 
sultory to  outward  appearance,  as  she  loyed  to  be 
surrounded  by  books  of  all  sorts  and  languages, 
and  on  eyery  variety  of  topic,  turning  from  one  to 
another.  And  this  course,  it  is  said,  <*  she  pursued 
at  all  times — ^in  season  and  out  of  season — by  night 
and  day—- on  her  chair,  her  sofa,  and  bed — at  home 
and  abroad — invalid,  convalescent,  and  in  perfect 
health — ^in  rambles,  journeys,  and  visits— in  com- 
pany with  her  husband,  and  when  her  children 
were  around  her  —  at  hours  usually  devoted  to 
domestic  claims,  as  well  as  in  the  solitude  of  the 
study  and  bower." 

In  the  year  1818,  Captain  Hemans*  health  re- 
quiring the  benefit  of  a  warmer  climate,  he  deter- 
mined upon  repairing  to  the  Continent,  and  event- 
ually fixed  his  residence  at  Rome.  At  this  time  a 
permanent  separation  was  not  contemplated  by 
either  party,  and  it  was  only  a  tacit  and  conven- 
tional arrangement,  with  a  frequent  interchange 
of  correspondence  relative  to  the  education  and 
the  disposal  of  their  children.  But  years  rolled 
on,  and  from  that  time  till  the  hour  of  her  death. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Hemans  never  met  again.  She 
continued  to  reside  with  her  mother  at  Bronwylfa, 
and  had  the  five  boys  left  under  her  care ;  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  notiiing  more  than  incompatibility 
of  pursuits  and  uncongeniality  of  temper  were  the 
moving  causes  of  the  separation. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation, 
in  consequence  of  this  separation,  her  talents,  her 
amiable  qualities,  and  the  increasing  popularity  of 
her  writings,  continued  to  secure  to  Mrs.  Hemans 
the  warm  attachment  of  several  distinguished 
friends,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Luxmoore  and 
Bishop  Heber;  with  the  latter  she  became  ac- 
quainted in  1820,  and  he  was  the  first  literary 
character  with  whom  she  ever  familiarly  asso- 
ciated. To  him  she  submitted  the  commencement 
of  a  poem,  entitled  "Superstition  and  Revela^ 
tion,"  which  was,  however,  never  completed  by 
h^,  and  at  his  suggestion,  she  was  first  led  to 
offer  her  *' Vespers  of  Palermo"  to  the  stage. 
This  play,  completed  in  June,  1821,  was,  after 
many  theatrical  delays,  acted  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  December,  1828,  but  proved  a  failure.  It,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  poet  Mil- 
man,  who  kindly  interested  himself  in  its  behalf; 
and  it  was  subsequentiy  acted  in  Edinburgh  with 
considerable  success,  —  with  an  epilogue  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  death  of  her  beloved  mother,  which  occurred 
in  1827,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  Mrs.  Hemans; 
she  had  now  no  one  to  whom  she  could  cling  for 
protection;  and  her  sensitive,  dependent  nature, 
made  the  maternal  shelter  and  security  necessary 


to  her  happiness  —  almost  to  her  own  existence. 
As  tl^e  care  and  education  of  her  five  sons  now 
devolved  entirely  on  herself,  she  was  induced  to 
leave  Wales,  where  her  heart  still  clung,  and  settie 
at  Wavertree,  a  small  village  near  Liverpool,  where 
she  hoped  to  find  superior  advantages  of  education 
for  her  boys. 

During  the  many  years  that  Mrs.  Hemans  re- 
sided with  her  motiier,  the  anxieties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  house-keeping  had  never  fallen  to  her 
lot,  and  her  time  and  thoughts  might  be  and  were 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  poetry  and  literature. 
But  now  domestic  cares  forced  tiiemselves  upon 
her  attention,  and  butchers*  and  grocers'  bills  in- 
truded, as  she  observes,  "in  frightful  array."  In 
these  household  duties  she  felt  but  little  interest, 
being,  as  she  playftdly  describes  herself,  "littie 
better  than  a  grown-up  Rosamond,  (Miss  Edge- 
worth's  naughty  girl,)  who  constantiy  lie  in  bed 
till  it  is  too  late  to  get  up  early — ^break  my  needles 
(when  I  use  any) — ^leave  my  keys  among  my  neck- 
laces— answer  all  my  amusing  letters  first,  and 
leave  the  others  to  their  fate."  Elsewhere  she 
says,  "I  am  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  independentiy 
managing  a  household  myself,  and  I  never  liked 
any  thing  less  than  ce  triste  empire  de  moi-mSme." 

In  the  summer  of  1829  she  visited  Scotland, 
where  she  was  cordially  received  by  many  distin- 
guished persons,  among  others,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  with  whom  she  spent  two  or  three  weeks 
very  delightfolly.  When  bidding  her  farewell,  he 
said :  **  There  are  some  whom  we  meet,  and  should 
like  ever  after  to  claim  as  kith  and  kin,  and  you 
are  one  of  these."  On  one  occasion  he  observed : 
"  One  would  say  you  had  too  many  accomplish- 
ments, Mrs.  Hemans,  were  they  not  all  made  to 
give  pleasure  to  those  around  you."  In  1880, 
Mrs.  Hemans  visited  the  Lakes,  where  she  formed 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Wordsworth,  whose 
writings  she  had  always  admired.  Mrs.  Hemans 
was  delighted  with  the  scenery  at  Rydal  Mount, 
and  concluded  to  hire  a  residence  called  Dove's 
Nest,  beautifully  situated  in  a  very  romantic  spot 
on  the  banks  of  Windermere ;  she  thus  describes 
it  in  one  of  her  letters : 

**  The  house  was  ori^ally  meant  for  a  small 
rilla,  though  it  has  long  passed  into  the  hands  of 
farmers,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  air  of 
neglect  about  the  littie  demesne,  which  does  not 
at  all  approach  desolation,  and  yet  gives  it  some- 
thing of  touching  interest  You  see  everywhere 
traces  of  love  and  care  beginning  to  be  effaced — 
rose-trees  spreading  into  wildness — ^laurels  dark- 
ening the  windows  with  their  luxuriant  branches 
— and  I  cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  *  Perhaps 
some  heart  like  my  own  in  its  feelings  and  suffer- 
ings has  here  sought  reflige  and  found  repose.' 
The  ground  is  laid  out  in  rather  an  antiquated 
style,  which,  now  that  nature  is  beginning  to  re- 
claim it  from  art,  I  do  not  at  all  dislike.  There 
is  a  littie  grassy  terrace  immediately  under  the 
window,  descending  to  a  small  court  with  a  circu- 
lar grass-plot,  in  which  grows  one  tall  white  rose- 
tree.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  delight  in  that 
fair,  solitary,  neglected-looking  tree.    I  am  wri- 
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ting  to  70a  from  an  old-fashioned  alooye  in  the 
little  garden,  round  which  the  sweetbriar  and  the 
moss-rose  tree  had  completely  run  wild;  and  I 
look  down  from  it  upon  lovely  Windermere,  which 
seems  at  this  moment  even  like  another  sky,  so 
truly  is  every  summer  cloud  and  tint  of  azure  pic- 
tured in  its  transparent  mirror." 

In  1831  she  left  England  with  her  children,  to 
take  up  her  residence  permanently  in  Dublin. 
The  next  four  years  were  passed  busily  and  rather 
pleasantly  by  Mrs.  Remans,  who  continued  to 
write  unceasingly,  though  a  gradual  decline  in  her 
health  was  perceptible  to  her  friends.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1834  her  health  became  very 
precarious,  and  the  following  spring  brought  symp- 
toms of  her-  approaching  dissolution.  The  closing 
scene  has  been  impressively  described  by  one  of 
her  friends : 

<'Mr8.  Hemans  was  now  too  ill  to  leave  her 
room,  and  was  only  laid  upon  a  couch  during  the 
daytime,  occasionally  suffering  severely.  But  all 
was  borne  with  resignation  and  patience,  and 
when  not  able  to  bear  even  the  fatigue  of  reading, 
she  had  recourse  to  her  mental  resources,  and  as 
she  lay  on  her  sofa,  she  would  repeat  to  herself 
whole  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  page  after  page 
of  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Her  thoughts  reverted 
frequently  to  the  days  of  her  childhood — to  the 
old  house  by  the  sea-shore — ^the  mountain  rambles 
— ^the  haunts  and  the  books  which  had  formed  the 
delight  of  her  childhood.  She  was  wont  to  say  to 
those  who  expressed  pity  for  her  situation,  that 
<<  she  lived  in  a  fair  and  happy  world  of  her  own, 
among  gentle  thoughts  and  pleasant  images ;"  and 
in  her  intervals  of  pain  she  would  observe,  that 
/<no  poetry  could  express,  nor  imagination  con- 
ceive, the  visions  of  blessedness  that  flitted  across 
her  fancy,  and  made  her  waking  hours  more  de- 
lightful than  those  even  that  were  given  to  tempo- 
rary repose."  Indeed  her  sister  observes,  "At 
times  her  spirit  would  appear  to  be  already  half- 
etherealized,  her  mind  would  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  deep  and  holy  and  incommunicable  thoughts, 
'  and  she  would  entreat  to  be  left  perfectly  alone, 
in  stillness  and  darkness,  '  to  commune  with  her 
own  heart,'  and  reflect  on  the  mercies  of  her  Sa- 
viour." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  after  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament,  she  became  extremely  ill,  but  a  tem- 
porary improvement  took  place,  and  on  the  26th 
of  April,  she  dictated  to  her  brother,  (for  she  had 
for  some  time  been  constrained  to  employ  an  ama^ 
nuensis,)  her  ''Sabbath  Sonnet,"  vhe  last  strain 
of  the  sweet  singer  of  the  hearth,  the  home,  and 
the  affections. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  May,  she  sank  into  a 
peaceful  slumber,  which  continued  all  day,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  her  gentle  spirit  passed 
away  without  pain  or  struggle. 

Her  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath 
St.  Anne's  Church,  I>ublin,  almost  close  to  the 
house  where  she  died.  A  small  tablet  has  been 
placed  above  the  spot  where  she  is  laid,  inscribed 
with  her  name,  her  age,  and  the  date  of  her  death, 
and  with  the  following  lines  from  a  dirge  of  her 
own; 


**CBlm  on  the  bowm  of  thy  God, 

Fair  Spirit  I  rest  thee  now ! 
Ev^n  while  with  us  thy  footstept  trod. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
fiuBt  to  the  narrow  home  beneath! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high ; 
l^ey,  that  hav^  seen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  may  fear  to  die.** 

In  perusing  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  we  are 
struck  with  her  wonderful  perception  of  the  befni- 
tiful!  This  seems  to  be  her  peculiar  gift.  What- 
ever be  the  scene  described,  the  character  or  object 
introduced,  she  always  gathers  around  her  images 
and  allusions  of  exceeding  beauty ;  and  these  se- 
lected with  a  moral  taste  so  pure  and  refined,  that 
it  seems  to  have  shed  the  lustre  of  heaven  upon 
the  things  of  ea^h. 

And  yet,  over  these  bright  visions,  incomparable 
in  loveliness  as  they  are,  is  the  blending  of  human 
cares  and  sorrows,  and  the  shadow  of  Nature's 
decay.  Nothing  is  satisfying,  nothing  is  abiding. 
She  saw  the  perfectness  of  the  Creator's  works  in 
their  n^ost  attractive  forms;  but  she  saw  that 
Death  was  in  the  world,  and  that  all  which  was 
made  was  subject  to  the  Destroyer. 

Hence  the  sadness  which  pervades  nearly  all 
her  poems,  with  the  exception  of  those  she  wrote 
towards  the  close  of  her  career.  It  was  not  her 
own  blighted  hopes  that  gave  to  her  harp  its  note 
of  wo.  Hers  is  Uie  lament  for  the  lot  of  humanity, 
dwelling  amid  so  much  beauty  which  must  fade 
and  pei^sh  like  the  crushed  flower;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  joy  and  harmony  which  for  her  per* 
vaded  all  Nature,  she  yet  could  not  avoid  discern- 
ing, with  the  spirit  of  the  mystic  prophetess, 

"  The  low  footsteps  of  each  coming  ill.** 

And  so  wonderfully  was  her  genius  endowed 
with  the  power  of  expressing  "thoughts  which 
create  thoughts'*  in  the  minds  of  others,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  human  heart  but  is  moved  by  these 
strains  of  feeling  or  imagination.  The  truth  of 
the  description  is  acknowledged  at  once.  For, 
though'  many  of  the  moving  scenes  in  the  poems 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  were  undoubtedly  fictitious,  yet 
the  feelings,  the  struggles,  the  sorrows  bear  the 
seal  of  reality.  She  saw  with  her  mind's  eye  and 
felt  in  her  own  soul  aU  that  she  has  pourtrayed. 
And  thus  she  compels  the  sympathy  of  her  readers 
to  follow  her  bidding,  and  by  the  dream  of  the 
poet  to  interpret  their  own  feelings,  and  struggles, 
and  sorrows. 

Still  there  is  none  of  the  gloom  of  misanthropy 
in  the  strains  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  had  naturally 
a  cheerful,  even  mirthftil  disposition,  as  her  pri- 
vate letters  show ;  and  she  had  the  loving,  hoping 
heart  of  a  true  woman.  She  was  the  poet  of 
home.  Around  the  hearth  she  gathered  the  sweet- 
est and  saddest  images  of  her  fancy.  There  was 
her  throne  of  power,  to  the  muse  of  man  unap- 
proachable. In  these  domestic  attachments,  and 
in  her  sympathy  with  her  own  sex,  may  be  found 
the  main  causes  of  her  unparalleled  success  in  the 
choice  of  subjects.  This  purity  and  justness  of 
moral  taste,  which  always  selects  the  theme  best 
suited  to  the  position  of  the  writer,  is  a  beautifol 
element  in  the  character  of  a  literary  woman. 
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We  consider  her  example  of  refined  moral  taste 
in  directing  the  efforts  of  female  genius  as  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  young  imaginative  reader; 
and  so  purely  beautifiU  did  her  poems^  appear, 
that  we  scarcely  knew  when  to  pause  in  our  selec- 
tion. Mrs.  Hemans  does,  in  truth,  merit  the  gra- 
titude as  well  as  admiration  of  her  sex,  for  she 
has  exalted  the  genius  of  woman,  and  shown  an 
example  of  excellence  in  priyate  life, — ^thus  prey- 
ing that  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  gifts  of 
intellect  are  not  incompatible  with  the  perform- 
ance of  our  humblest  duties. 

The  crowning  grace  of  her  genius  however  was  her 
love  of  the  good.  In  her  earlier  studies  she  search- 
ed for  this  in  objects  of  sense  or  creations  of  fancy. 
But  the  shadow  of  change  and  decay  marred  the 
loveliness  of  Nature,  and  the  spirit  of  the  poet 
grew  restless  and  sad.  In  her  last  years,  looking 
upward  as  well  as  inward,  she  found,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  **  Eternal  God,"  the  perfection  she 
adored.     And  how  ardently  her  soul 

•*  Bought  ibe  light. 
SCudioQB  of  that  pure  intercourae  begun. 
When  firat  her  inflint  brows  their  lustre  won; 

So,  like  the  mountain,  did  she  grow  more  bright, 
From  unimpeded  commerce  with  the  sun, 

At  the  approach  of  all-involving  night." 

In  respect  to  the  religious  dignity  which  she 
attached  to  her  profession,  there  is  a  passage  in 
one  of  her  letters  which  fully  unfolds  her  feelings 
and  her  hopes ;  thus  she  writes,  about  a  year  pre- 
vious to  her  death : — **  I  have  now  passed  through 
the  feverish  and  somewhat  vitionary  state  of  mind 
often  connected  with  the  passionate  study  of  art 
in  early  life;  deep  affections  and  deep  sorrows 
seem  to  have  solemnized  my  whole  being,  and  I 
now  feel  as  if  bound  to  higher  and  holier  tasks, 
which,  though  I  may  occasionally  lay  aside,  I 
could  not  long  wander  from. without  some  sense 
of  dereliction.  I  hope  it  is  no  self-delusion,  but  I 
cannot  help  sometimes  feeling  as  if  it  were  my 
true  task  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  sacred  poetry, 
and  extend  its  influence.  When  you  receive  my 
volume  of  *  Scenes  and  Hymns,'  you  will  see  what 
I  mean  by  enlarging  its  sphere,  though  my  plan 
as  yet  is  very  imperfectly  developed." 

She  speaks  here  of  the  passionate  study  of  art 
in  early  life.  And  this  is  not  the  least  of  her  me- 
rits,— that  she  did  study,  early  and  late,  her  whole 
life  long,  making  poetry,  as  it  deserves,  no  less  a 
subject  of  science  than  a  gift  of  genius.  She  was 
above  the  miserable  disparagement  of  labour,  and 
learning,  and  the  advice  of  the  world.  She  pro- 
fited continually  by  them  all ;  and  the  critics  have 
in  no  respect  rendered  her  fuller  justice,  than  in 
noticing  the  astonishing  progress  indicated  by  her 
successive  productions. 

Thus,  then,  is  her  poetry  distinguished.  Others 
have  possessed  her  imagination,  her  taste,  her  am- 
bition, her  art,  her  glowing  feeling,  her  Christian 
principle;  but  they  did  not  all  undertake,  and 
they  were  not  all  competent  if  they  had,  to  devote 
the  exercise  of  every  energy,  effectually,  to  the 
one  object  of  her  labours,  —  the  composition  of  a 
jnodel  which  might  perfeotiy  represent  what  fe- 
male poetry  is  and  should  be.    This  Mrs.  Hemans 


has  done.  She  had  a  genius  worthy  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  that  of  her  sex, — and  sh^  sounded 
the  depths  of  its  capacities  of  exertion  and  suffer- 
ing, and  trained  them,  with  every  faculty,  to  do 
justice  to  herself,  her  sex,  her  race,  her  Creator, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  true  office  of  the  profession 
she  chose,  —  the  illuminating  or  figuring  forth  of 
truth,  (as  Sydney  describes  it,)  and  especially  of 
the  truth  most  worthy  of  the  work, — which  it  most 
concerns  men,  as  such,  to  feel  the  force  of,  —  and 
which,  also,  she  was  herself  best  qualified  so  to 
set  forth — <'  by  the  tpeakinff  picture  of  poetry,"  She 
wrote  not  only  as  none  but  a  woman  could  write, 
but  so  wrote  as  that,  in  her  department,  neither 
her  predecessors,  or  successors,  of  her  own  sex, 
have  been,  or  will  be,  able  to  surpass  her. 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  a  Briton  by  birth,  but,  as  we 
think,  her  delicate  purity  of  nature  was  truly 
American.  One  of  her  biographers  says  that  Mrs. 
Hemans  "  always  out  out  of  her  books  whatever 
was  coarse ;"  a  proceeding  which  resembles  very 
nearly  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  character  so  Are- 
quently  ridiculed  by  English  travellers  and  writers 
as  peculiar  to  the  women  of  America.  No  doubt 
this  unison  of  feeling  has  contributed  to  give  the 
poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  such  wide  and  wonderftd 
popularity  in  our  republic.  An  English  critic, 
noticing  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  remarks — 
*'  The  peculiar  beauties  of  her  poetry  were  first 
pointed  out  to  us  by  our  transatiantic  brethren." 
Yes,  the  true  feminine  loveUnese — there  is  no  other 
term  so  appropriate  —  of  her  muse,  has  won  the 
heart  of  the  American  people.  We  understand, 
we  appreciate  the  sweet  purity  of  her  productions ; 
nor  can  her  own  countrymen  hold  her  works  in 
higher  estimation  or  cherish  Jier  memory  with, 
more  true  regard  than  do  her  millions  of  friends 
and  readers  in  this  our  **  green  forest  land." 

Her  principal  works  were,  "  The  Domestic  Af- 
fections," 1812;  *«  Restoration  of  the  Works  of 
Art  to  Italy;"  "Welsh  MWodies,"  1822;  "Siege 
of  Valencia,  and  the  Last  Constantine,"  1828; 
"  Vespers  of  Palermo,"  1828 ;  "  The  Forest  Sanc- 
tuary," 1826;  "Records  of  Women,"  1828; 
"Songs  of  the  Affections,"  1880;  "National  Ly- 
rics," 1884;  "Hymns  for  ChUdhood,"  1884; 
"  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life,"  1884.  The  selec- 
tions we  give  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  or  inciden- 
tal to  woman — the  theme  of  power  with  Mrs.  He- 
mans. 

THB   SWITZSK'B  WDB. 


Werner  Suuflbcher,  one  of  the  three  confederates  of  the 
Held  of  Grutli,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  envy  with  which  the 
Austrian  Bailiff,  Landenberg,  bad  noticed  the  appearance 
of  wealth  and  comfort  which  distinguished  his  dwelling.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  roused  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wifo, 
a  woman  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  heroic  spirit,  that 
he  was  induced  to  deliberate  With  his  friends  upon  the  mea- 
sures by  which  Switzerland  was  finally  delivered. 

Nor  look  nor  tone  rereslath  aofdit 
Ssre  woman's  qaietaess  of  thought; 
And  yet  aroaod  her  ii  a  light 
Of  inward  malMty  and  might    M.  J.  J. 

•  •  «  *  * 

Wer  solch  ehi  hen  an  seinen  Bnssn  dnickt, 
Der  ksnn  Pa  hard  vnd  hof  mit  frsoden  feohtm. 

WiUMmTVL 
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It  WIS  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Tbeir  fatber'B  homeward  itep  from  field  or  hill, 

And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet 
In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still, 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by, 

Whieh  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  smiled  Aill  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touch'd  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour, 

Which  lit  Its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam. 
And  pierced  its  lattice  through  the  vine-hung  bower: 

But  one,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  that  rose, 

Then  first  looked  mournfUl  in  its  green  repose. 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden-tree. 
That  aent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door. 

Ev*n  as  man  sits  whose  heart  alone  would  be 
With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 

Th*  accustomed  Joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 

Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hush'd  before  him,— sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien ;— he  mark'd  it  not. 

Tlie  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-hair'd  child 
Rang  fh>m  the  greensward  round  the  shelter'd  spot, 

But  seem'd  unheard;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Raised  from  his  heap'd-up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy. 

And  met  his  ftther's  flice :  but  then  a  change 
Pass'd  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  iniant  glee, 

And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  firom  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  climb'd,  and  lifl  his  loving  eyes 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowfiil  surprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  man  shook ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look. 
Thro'  tears  half  quivering,  o'er  him  bent,  and  said, 
**  What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its  prey. 
That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  i^om  our  love  away  7 

*•  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  firiend ! 

Mark'st  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fhir  brow. 
Missing  the  smile  from  thine  1    Oh !  cheer  thee  !  bend 

To  his  soft  arms,  unseal  thy  thoughts  c*en  now ! 
Thou  doat  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 
Of  tried  afltotion  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  look'd  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  face. 
But  sternly,  mournfully :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  loosen'd  flrom  his  sodi ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unveil'd  by  love's  o'ermastering  hand. 
"  Speak  low  I"  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on  high 

The  white  Alps  glitter'd  through  the  solemn  sky : 

**  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  fVee  torrents ;  for  the  days  are  come 
When  tyranny  lies  crouch'd  by  forest-rills, 

And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home. 
Go,  pour  the  wine  of  our  own  grapes  in  fear. 
Keep  silence  by  the  hearth  I  its  foes  are  near. 

"  "nie  envy  of  the  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 

Upon  my  heritage.    I  sit  to-night 
Under  my  household  tree,  if  not  serene, 

Tet  with  the  fkces  best-beloved  In  sight : 
To-morrow  eve  may  find  me  chain'd,  and  thee— 
How  can  I  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  see  7" 

The  bright  blood  left  that  youthfhl  mother's  cheek ; 

Back  on  the  linden-stem  she  lean'd  her  form, 
And  her  lip  trembled,  as  it  strove  to  speak. 

Like  a  fi-ail  harp-string,  shaken  by  the  storm. 
'T  was  but  a  moment,  and  the  f^iintness  pass'd, 
And  the  fVee  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  last. 

And  she,  that  ever  through  her  home  had  moved 
With  the  meek  thoughtfulness  and  quiet  smile 

Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved. 
And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while. 

Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfkwtly,  that  hour. 

Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 


Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  light. 
And  took  her  fkir  child  to  her  holy  breast. 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gatber'd  might 
As  it  found  language  : — "  Are  we  thus  oppress'd? 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod. 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God  I 

**  I  know  what  tbou  wouldst  do,— and  be  it  done  I 
Thy  soul  is  darkened  with  its  cares  for  me. 
TYust  me  to  Heaven,  my  husband !— this,  thy  son. 
The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  must  be  firee  I 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
May  well  give  strength— if  aught  be  strong  on  earth. 

"  Tbou  hast  been  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  desponding  tears;  now  lift  once  more, 
My  hunter  of  the  hills !  thy  stately  head. 

And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  Joy  restore ! 
I  can  bear  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued,— 
Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

"  Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 

The  chamois-paths,  and  through  the  forests  go ; 
And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 

To  the  brave  hearts  that  'midst  the  hamlets  glow. 
God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved !— Away  I 
Bless  but  thy  child,  and  leave  me,— I  can  pray  1" 

He  sprang  up  like  a  warrior-youth  awaking 
To  clarion'sounds  upon  the  ringing  air : 

He  caught  her  to  bis  breast,  while  proud  tears  breaking 
From  his  dark  eyes,  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair,— 

And  "  Worthy  art  tbou,"  was  his  Joyous  cry, 
*'  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die. 

**  My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child ! 

Now  shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart ; 
And  this  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled. 

Be  taught  of  thee  to  chooee  the  better  part  I 
I  go— thy  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell, 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps— Farewell  I" 

And  thus  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  lake. 
In  the  clear  starlight :  he.  the  strength  to  ronae 

Of  the  fkee  hills ;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake, 
To  rock  her  child  beneath  the  whispering  boughs. 

Singing  its  blue,  half-curtain'd  eyes  to  sleep. 

With  a  low  hymn  amidst  the  stillness  deep. 


GSRTBUDS,    Oa  FIDELITY  TILL  DEATH. 

The  Baron  Von  der  Wart,  accused,  though  it  is  believed 
unjustly,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  em- 
peror Albert,  was  bound  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  attended 
by  his  wifb  Gertrude,  throughout  his  last  agonizing  hours, 
with  the  mpst  heroic  devotedness.  Her  own  sufiTerings,  with 
those  of  her  unfortunate  husband,  are  most  afiTectingly  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  which  she  afterwards  addressed  to  a  fbmale 
friend,  and  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  at  Haar* 
lem,  in  a  book  entitled  Gertrude  Von  der  Wart,  or  Fidelity 
unto  Death. 

Dark  lowers  oar  &te. 

And  terrible  the  storm  that  fathers  oer  ns; 

Bat  nothing,  till  thai  latest  agony 

Which  seven  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 

This  fiz'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thjr  daik  prison-hoose. 

In  the  terrific  face  of  armed  law. 

Yea,  on  the  scaflbld,  if  it  needs  most  be, 

I  never  will  fomke  thee. 

Joatutti  JJBi/Wff. 

Her  hands  were  clasp'd,  her  dark  eyes  raised. 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair; 
Up  to  the  fearfhl  wheel  she  gazed— 

All  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  night  was  round  her  clear  and  cold. 

The  holy  heaven  above, 
Its  pale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  might  of  earthly  love 

"And  bid  me  not  depart,"  she  cried, 
•'  My  Rudolph,  say  not  so ! 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side, 
Peace,  peace!  I  cannot  go. 
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Hath  the  world  aagbc  for  me  to  fear, 

When  deatli  is  on  Xby  brow  7 
Tlw  world  I  what  meant  it— miiu  la  ktre— 

I  will  not  leave  tbee  now. 

**l  have  been  with  tbee  in  tbiae  hour 

Of  glory  and  of  blisa ; 
Doubt  not  ita  memory's  living  power 

To  flirengtben  me  tbroagb  tMi$I 
And  thoQ,  mine  honoured  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  I 
We  bave  the  bleeaed  heaven  in  view, 

Wboae  reat  aball  aoon  be  won.*' 

And  were  not  these  high  worda  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart? 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  woe. 

She  bore  her  lofly  part; 
But  obi  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheeks- 
Love,  love  I  of  mortal  agony, 

Thou,  only  tkau  sbouldst  speak! 

The  wind  rose  higb.^but  with  it  rose 

Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear: 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repoM 

To  happy  bosoms  near; 
While  she  sat  striving  with  d«pair 

Beside  his  tortured  form. 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  rushing  stonn. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  Arom  bis  brow. 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft. 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lute-chords  low, 

Had  stiird  bis  heart  so  oft. 
She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breast. 

She  bathed  his  lips  with  dew, 
And  on  his  cheeks  such  •kisses  press'd 

As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh  I  lovely  are  ye.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last ! 
She  had  her  meed— one  smile  in  death— 

And  bis  worn  spirit  pass'd. 
While  ev'n  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot. 
And,  weeping,  bless'd  the  God  who  gave 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not! 

THB  G&AYB   0?  A  P0STSS8.* 

"  Ne  me  plaignez  pas— si  voos  nviez 
Combisn  de  peinas  oe  tombeaa  m'a  epaqniees  P 

I  stood  beside  the  lowly  grave;— 

Spring-odours  breathed  around, 
And  music,  in  the  river-wave, 

Pass'd  with  a  lulling  sound. 

AH  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 

In  the  bright  air  glanced  by, 
And  a  glad  murmur  seem'd  to  run 

Tlirough  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy-bough 

That  fringed  the  ruins  near; 
Young  voices  were  abroad— but  thou 

Their  sweetness  couklst  not  hear. 

And  moumfUl  grew  my  heart  for  thee. 

Thou  in  wboae  woman's  mind, 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea. 

The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 

*  Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  the  line  scenery 
of  Woodstock,  near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  last  residence  of  the  author  of  Psyche.  Her  grave  is  one 
of  many  in  the  church-yard  of  the  village.  The  river  runs 
smoothly  by.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey  that  has  been 
partially  converted  into  a  church,  reverently  throw  their 
mantle  of  tender  shadow  over  it.— 7\i2«  fry  (As  O'Hara  Ft- 
sU/y. 


Moumfol  that  thou  wert  slumberinf  low. 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

Parted  fh>m  all  the  song  and  bloom 
Thou  wouldst  bave  loved  so  well. 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Waa  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  Insect  on  the  wing. 

In  their  bright  reckless  play, 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  lift  of  spring,— 

And  thou  wert  pass'd  away  I 

But  then,  even  then,  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadness  came; 
Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  thrilling  frauM. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  1  said. 
Thou  must  have  look'd  ere  now, 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  ahed 
Odours  and  hues  below. 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here. 

Yet  beaotiAil  is  earth  I 
What  seest  thou  then  where  no  dim  foar. 

No  haunting  dream,  hath  birth? 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Thou  gav'st— but  where  thou  art. 

The  sway  is  not  with  changeAil  hours 
T^lsrs  love  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud,  but  deep  I 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among. 

How  often  didst  thou  weep ! 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  ?— 

Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found, 
And  Joy  the  poet's  eye. 

THX  mother's   LOYB. 


There  is  none. 


In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 

Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 

A  mother's  heart.— It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 

To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn. 

Watching  his  growth.    Ay,  on  the  boy  be  looks, 

The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path, 

Dut  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name  —  the  young 

And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 

Shall  bear  his  trophies  well.    And  this  is  love  I 

This  Is  man's  love !  —  What  marvel  ?  —  You  ne'er  made 

Your  breast  the  pillow  of  bis  infancy. 

While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 

His  fk'n  cheek  rose  and  fell,  and  his  bright  hair 

Waved  softly  to  your  breath  ?  —  You  ne'er  kept  watch 

Beside  him  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set. 

And  morn,  all  dazzling,  aa  in  triumph  broke 

On  your  dim  weary  eye:  not  feitrs  the  Ibce 

Which,  early  ftided  through  fond  care  for  him. 

Hong  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  heaven's  light 

Was  there  to  greet  his  wakening.    You  ne'er  smoothed 

His  couch,  ne'er  sung  him  to  his  rosy  rest, 

Caught  his  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  yours 

Had  learned  soft  utterance;  pressed  your  lips  to  his 

When  fover  parched  it ;  hushed  his  wayward  cries, 

With  patient,  vigilant,  never*wearied  love! 

No !  these  are  fVoman'M  tasks  I  —  In  these  her  youth. 

And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart. 

Steal  from  her  all  unmarked! 

WOMAN   AND   FAHl. 

Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup.  O  Fame,— 

A  draught  that  mantles  high, 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earthly  ft«me 

Above  mortality. 
Away!  to  me  —  a  woman  —  bring 
Sweet  waters  from  afiectioo's  spriof . 
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Thou  hast  green  laurel-leaves  that  twine 

Into  so  proud  a  ji^reatl)  — 
For  that  resplendent  gift  of  thine, 

Heroes  have  smiled  in  death. 
Give  me  f^om  some  kind  hand  a  flower. 
The  record  of  one  happy  hour. 

Thou  hast  a  voice,  whose  thrilling  tone 

Can  bid  each  life- pulse  beat. 
As  when  a  trumpet's  note  hath  blown, 

Calling  the  brave  to  meet. 
But  mine,  let  mine  — a  woman*s  breast  — 
By  words  of  home-bom  love  be  blessed. 

A  hollow  sound  is  in  thy  song, 

A  mockery  in  thy  eye. 
To  the  sick  heart  that  doth  but  long 

For  aid,  for  sympathy. 
For  kindly  looks  to  cheer  it  on. 
For  tender  accents  that  are  gone. 

Fame,  Fame!  thou  canst  not  be  the  stay 

Unto  the  drooping  reed. 
The  cool  fVesh  fountain  in  the  day 

Of  the  souPs  feverish  need : 
Where  must  the  lone  one  turn  or  flee  7  — 
Not  unto  thee,  oh!  not  to  thee  I 

BONO. 

**  Oh,  cast  thou  not 
AflbctioD  from  thee  I  m  this  bitter  world 
Hold  to  thy  heart  that  only  treasure  fast. 
Watch  — guard  it— suffer  oot  a  breath  to  dim 
The  bright  gem's  purity !"       . 

If  thou  hast  crushed  a  flower. 

The  root  may  not  be  blighted ; 
If  thou  hast  quenched  a  lamp. 

Once  more  it  may  be  lighted : 
But  on  thy  harp  or  on  thy  lute, 

The  string  which  thou  hast  broken 
Shall  never  in  sweet  sound  again 

Give  to  thy  touch  a  token ! 

If  thou  bast  loosed  a  bird. 

Whose  voice  of  song  could  cheer  thee,  ^ 
Still,  still  he  may  be  won 

From  the  skies  to  warble  near  thee 
But  if  upon  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  hast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  wind  or  wave  shall  bring 

The  treasure  back  when  needed. 

If  thou  hast  bruised  a  vine. 

The  summer's  breath  is  healing. 
And  iU  cluster  yet  may  glow 

Through  the  leaves  their  bloom  revealing; 
But  if  thou  hast  a  cup  overthrown. 

With  a  bright  draught  filPd  —  oh !  never 
Shall  earth  give  back  that  lavished  wealth. 

To  cool  thy  parch'd  lip's  (fever! 

The  heart  is  like  that  cup. 

If  thou  waste  the  love  it  bore  thee. 
And  like  that  Jewel  gone,   . 

Which  the  deep  will  not  restore  thee ; 
And  like  that  string  of  harp  or  lute 

Whence  the  sweet  sound  is  scattered  ;  — 
—  Gently,  oh!  gently  touch  the  chords. 

So  soon  for  ever  shattered! 


MAN   AND   WOMAN. 

>* Women  act  their  parts 

When  they  do  make  their  i>rder'd  houses  know  Uiem. 
Men  must  be  busy  out  of  duors,  must  stir 
The  city;  yea,  make  the  great  world  aware 
That  they  are  in  it ;  for  the  mastery 
Of  which  they  race  and  wrestle." 

Knowles, 

Warrior!  whose  image  on  thy  tomb, 

With  shield  and  crested  head. 
Sleeps  proudly  in  the  purple  gloom 

By  the  8tain*d  window  shed; 


The  records  of  thy  name  and  race 

Have  Aided  from  the  stone. 
Yet  through  a  cloud  of  years  I  trace 

What  thou  hast  been  and  done. 

A  banner  IVom  its  flashing  spear 

Flung  out  o'er  many  a  fight; 
A  war-cry  ringing  far  and  clear, 

And  strong  to  turn  the  flight; 
An  arm  that  bravely  bore  the  lance 

On  for  the  holy  shrine, 
A  haughty  heart  and  kingly  glance  — 

Chief!  were  not  these  things  thine? 

A  lofty  place  where  leaders  sate 

Around  the  council  board; 
In  fieative  halls  a  chair  of  state^ 

When  the  blood-red  wine  was  pour'd ; 
A  name  that  drew  a  prouder  tone 

From  herald,  harp,  and  bard; 
—  Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  own, 

So  badst  thou  thy  reward ! 

Woman !  whose  seulptur'd  form  at  rest 

By  the  arm*d  knight  is  laid. 
With  meek  hands  folded  o'er  thy  breast 

In  matron  robes  array'd; 
What  was  tfty  tale  ?  —  Oh,  gentle  mate 

Of  him  the  bold  and  iVee, 
Bound  unto  his  victorious  Aite, 

What  bard  hath  sung  of  theeJ 

He  woo'd  a  bright  and  burning  star; 

Thine  was  the  void,  the.  gloom. 
The  straining  eye  that  followed  fhr 

His  ofl-receding  plume; 
The  heart-sick  listening  while  his  steed 

Sent  echoes  on  the  breeze; 
The  pang  —  but  when  did  f^me  take  heed 

Of  grjefh  obacure  as  these  7 

Thy  silent  and  secluded  hours. 

Through  many  a  lonely  day 
While  bending  o'er  thy  broider'd  flowers. 

With  spirit  far  away; 
Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Who  fought  on  Syrian  plains; 
Thy  watchings  till  the  torch  grew  dim,— 

7*A«S0  flll  no  minstrel  straina. 

A  still  sad  life  was  thine  I  —  long  years. 

With  tasks  unguerdon'd  fVaught, 
Deep,  quiet  love,  submissive  tears, 

Vigils  of  anxious  thought; 
Prayers  at  the  cross  in  ffervour  pour*d. 

Alms  to  the  pilgrims  given ; 
O  happy,  happier  than  thy  lord. 

In  that  lone  path  'to  heaven  !  ' 

THE   BPBLL8    OF   HOME. 

There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Oar  hearu  in  hours  of  grief, 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visit  when  most  brief. 

Bernard  Barton. 

By  the  soft  green  light  in  the  woody  glade, 
On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  play'd. 
By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine  eye 
First  look'd  in  love  to  the  summer  sky. 
By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 
Of  the  primrose  tufts  in  the  grass  beneath. 
Upon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell. 
Holy  and  precious  — oh!  guard  it  well! 

By  the  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stream. 
Which  bath  lull'd  thee  into  many  a  dream. 
By  the  shiver  of  the  ivy  leaves 
To  the  wind  of  morn  at  thy  casement  eaves, 
By  the  bee's  deep  murmur  in  the  limes. 
By  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  chimes, 
By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade. 
Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 
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By  the  f  adwrinf  ronnd  the  winter  hearth 
WheD  twilight  caird  unto  boaeehold  mirth, 
By  the  fhiry  tale  or  the  legend  old 
III  that  ring  of  happy  faces  told. 
By  the  quiet  hour  when  hearts  unite 
In  the  parting  prayer  and  the  kind  "  6ood*nighi ! 
By  the  imiling  eye  and  the  loving  tone, 
Over  thy  life  has  the  spell  been  thrown. 

And  Mess  that  gift !  —  it  hath  gentle  might, 
A  guardian  power  and  a  guiding  light. 
It  hath  led  the  (h>eman  Ibrth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain  battles  of  his  land ; 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o*er  the  seas, 
Tb  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breese 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  father's  hall 
It  hath  led  the  weeping  prodigal. 

Yes!  when  thy  heart,  in  iu  pride,  would  stray 
From  the  pure  first  loves  of  its  youth  away — 
When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  home 
Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade. 
And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made» 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  (hther's  door, 
And  ihe  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  more ! 


WOMAlf   ON  THS  HBLD   OF   BATTLE. 

Where  hath  not  woman  stood. 
Strong  in  aflection's  might  T  a  reed  apbome 
By  an  o'ermastering  cnrrent ! 

Gentle  and  lovely  form 

What  didst  thou  here. 
When  the  fierce  battle-storm 

Bore  down  the  spear  7 

Banner  and  shiver'd  crest, 

Beside  thee  strown. 
Tell,  that  amidst  the  best, 

Thy  work  was  done  I 

Yet  strangely,  sadly  (hir, 

O'er  the  wild  scene. 
Gleams,  through  its  golden  hair, 

That  brow  serene. 

Low  lies  the  stately  head,— 

Earth-bound  the  free; 
How  gave  those  haughty  dead 

A  place  to  thee? 

Slomberer!  tMne  early  bier 
Friends  should  have  crown'd. 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 
Shedding  around. 

Soft  voices,  clear  and  young. 

Mingling  their  swell. 
Should  o'er  thy  dust  have  sung 

Earth's  last  farewell. 

Sisters,  above  the  grave 

Of  thy  repose. 
Should  have  bid  violets  wave 

With  the  while  rose. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note. 

Savage  and  whrill. 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float, 

Thou  (hir  and  still ! 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep 

In  full  career. 
Trampling  thy  place  of  sleep,— 

Why  camest  thou  here  7 

Why?— ask  the  true  heart  why 

Woman  hath  be^n 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die. 

Unshrinking  seen  7 

Unto  this  harvest  ground 

Proud  reapers  came, — 
Some,  for  that  stirring  joand, 

A  warrior's  name; 


Some,  for  the  stormy  play 

And  joy  of  strife; 
And  some,  to  fling  away 

A  weary  life;— 

But  thou,  pale  sleeper,  thou. 

With  the  slight  f^ame, 
And  the  rich  locks,  whose  glow 

Death  cannot  tame; 

Only  one  thought,  one  power, 

Tkte  could  have  led. 
Bo,  through  the  tempest's  hour, 

To  lift  thy  headl 

Only  the  true,  the  strong, 

The  love,  whose  trust 
Woman's  deep  soul  too  long 

Pours  on  the  dust  I 

LANDING  OF  THE   PILGRIM   FATHEB8. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock- bound  coast. 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  aky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark. 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame : 

Not  as  Che  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear;— 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  I 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  fk-ee. 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

Frbm  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam. 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared— 

This  was  their  welcome  home  I 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair, 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band; — 
Why  had  thef  come  to  wither  there. 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  7 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  a(hr7 

Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine  7 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  7- 

They  sought  a  fhith's  pure  shrine  I 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 
The  soil  where  flrst  they  trod ! 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found- 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

SABBATH  BONNET. 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending 

Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths  their  way 

Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms'  ascending, 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day  I 

The  halls,  fh)m  old  heroic  ages  grey. 

Pour  their  (bir  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low. 

With  whose  thick  orchard-J>looms  the  soft  winds  play. 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 

Like  a  fVee  vernal  stream.— I  may  not  tread 

With  them  those  pathways,— to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  sickness  bound ;— yet  oh,  my  Godl  I  bless 

Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 

My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 

To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 
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THB  POETRY  OF   THB   PBALHS.* 

Nobly  tby  song,  O  minstrel  1  rasbed  to  meet 
Tb'  Eternal  on  the  pathway  of  the  blast, 
With  darkness  round  him  as  a  mantle  cast. 

And  cherubim  to  waft  hi«  flying  seat. 

Amidst  tbe  hills  that  smoked  beneath  his  feet, 
With  trumpet  voice  thy  spirit  called  aloud. 

And  bade  the  trembling  rocks  his  name  repeat, 
And  the  bent  cedars,  and  the  bursting  cloud ; 

But  iter  more  gloriously  to  earth  made  known. 

By  that  high  strain,  than  by  the  thunder's  tone, 
Than  flashing  torrents,  or  the  ocean's  roll ; 

Jehovah  spoke  through  the  inbreathing  flre, 

Nature*s  vast  realms  forever  to  inspire, 
With  the  deep  worship  of  a  living  soul. 


HENBIETTA  OF  ENGLAND, 

Daughteb  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
married,  in  1661,  Philip  of  France,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  brother  of  Louis  XIY. ;  but  this  mar- 
riage was  not  a  happy  one.  However,  she  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  king,  who  often  joined  in 
the  brilliant  assembly  of  rank  and  genius  ^hich 
she  collected  around  her.  She  also  had  much  in- 
fluence over  her  brother,  Charles  II.  of  England ; 
and  negotiated  an  important  treaty  with  England 
against  Holland,  which  the  most  skilful  diploma- 
tists had  long  solicited  in  vain. 

This  princess  died  at  St.  Cloud,  in  1670,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  There  were  some  suspicions 
that  she  was  poisoned.  She  was  universally  re- 
gretted ;  her  sweetness  of  manners,  and  her  grace 
and  beauty,  rendering  her  a  great  favourite.  Bos- 
suet  pronounced  her  funeral  oration. 

HENDEL-SCHIJTZ,   HENRIETTA. 

This  celebrated  woman,  in  whom  her  native 
country  recognises  one  of  its  first  tragic  actresses, 
and  her  age  the  greatest  pantomimic  artist,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  eminent  tragedian,  Schiller. 
From  her  fourth  year,  she  received  instruction  in 
declamation  and  dancing.  In  the  latter  art  she 
was  so  accomplished,  even  when  a  child,  that  she 
was  engaged  for  the  ballet  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Theatre,  of  which  her  father  was  a  member.  The 
celebrated  Engel,  at  that  time  director  of  the  Ber- 
lin Theatre,  seems  to  have  duly  appreciated  her 
rare  talents,  for  he  took  her  to  his  house,  and  in- 
structed her  in  history,  mythology,  versification 
in  languages,  and  declamation.  In  her  sixteenth 
year,  she  united  herself  to  the  excellent  tenor- 
singer,  Eunike  (in  Berlin),  and  both  were  engaged, 
first  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  at  Maintz,  then  at 
Bonn.  There  she  was  undoubtedly  prima  donna. 
In  the  year  1792,  they  were  invited  to  Amsterdam, 
where  the  new'  German  theatre  opened  for  the 
first  time  (November  11th,  1798),  with  Kotzebue's 
drama,  "  The  Indians  in  England."  She  performed 
the  part  of  Gurli,  and  the  audience  was  enrap- 
tured.    The  French  Revolutionary  war,   which 

^This  and  the  preceding,  are  tbe  two  last  atraini,  tbe 
dying  strains  of  this  sweet  poetess.  Truly  her  mind  seemed 
breathing  inspired  notes,  while  her  pure  spirit  was  stealing 
gently  avray  to  join  the  angelic  choir  in  that  "  better  land,*' 
where  "  sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter.'* 


seemed  to  threaten  Holland,  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  German  theatre.  Mrs.  Eunike,  therefore,  left 
Amsterdam,  and  went  to  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine, 
in  October,  1794.  There  her  talent  for  pantomime 
was  awakened  by  the  celebrated  painter,  Pfarr. 
He  showed  her,  among  others,  Rehberg's  plates  of 
the  attitudes  of  Lady  Hamilton ;  also  some  draw- 
ings of  William  Fischbeln  (a  German),  in  Naples. 
After  these  models  she  studied  the  art  of  panto- 
mime ;  but  she  spent  twelve  years  in  practising, 
before  she  ventured  on  a  public  exhibition.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  Hendel-Schiitz 
has  much  enlarged  and  elevated  this  art;  her  pan- 
tomime representations  were  a  series  of  fine  atti- 
tudes, not  only  in  the  antique,  but  also  in  the 
modem  styles,  and  in  the  former  as  well  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek,  as  in  the  latter  in  the  Italian 
and  Germanic  characters.  They  were,  however, 
not  mere  imitations  of  statues  and  paintings ;  she 
endeavoured,  by  an  instructive  succession  of  inte- 
resting images  of  antique  and  modem  mythology 
and  history,  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  most  im- 
portant changes  of  antique  and  modem  plastic 
art;  so  that  a  critic  says,  "In  representing,  in  a 
chronological  order,  the  dififerent  styles  of  plastic 
art,  the  principal  traits  of  the  history  of  art  pass 
in  moving  pictures  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
which  are  as  instructive  to  the  mind  as  they  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye."  Besides,  she  possessed  the 
still  greater  gift  of  inventing  practical  poetical 
attitudes,  and  representing  them  in  a  suitable 
style,  so  that  the  German  artist  seems  vastly  to 
have  surpassed  her  English  predecessor  (Lady 
Hamilton).  In  the  mean  time,  she  and  her  hus- 
band accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Berlin,  where 
she  remained  for  ten  years.  Here  she  separated 
herself  from  her  first  husband,  and  married  Dr. 
Mayer,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Stettin;  this 
second  union  was  likewise  dissolved;  and  then 
(1806)  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hendel.  Seven 
months  after,  death  deprived  her  of  her  third  hus- 
band, who,  as  chief  physician  of  the  French  hos- 
pitals, died  a  victim  of  the  typhus  fever.  Circum- 
stances induced  her  to  appear  again  on  the  stage. 
In  October,  1807,  she  undertook  a  long  artistic 
journey;  and  when  in  Halle,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  son  of  the  celebrated  phUologer, 
Schiitz ;  he  (the  son)  was  at  that  time  engaged  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  as  Professor  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  With  this  gentleman  she  entered  again  into 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  when  Napoleon  arrested 
the  University,  for  which  reason  Professor  Schiitx 
exchanged  the  academical  course  for  the  theatrical 
profession,  and  acquired,  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  an  honourable  place  among  the  German 
dramatic  artists.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schiitz  did  not 
limit  themselves  to  the  principal  cities  of  Germany, 
but  visited  also  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  their  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1819,  they  went  to  Paris,  where  the  panto- 
mimic talent  of  Mrs.  S.  was  acknowledged  in  the 
most  select  circles  by  competent  judges.  They 
settled  afterwards  in  Halle,  where  Mr.  S.  was 
again  engaged  as  professor.  The  general  conclu- 
sion is,  that  Mrs.  Hendel-Schlitz,  as  a  pantomimic 
artist,  stands  unrivalled  in  Germany. 
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HEBBEBT,  MABT,  COUNTESS  OF 
PEMBBOEE, 
Mashiid  HlDiy,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  In  1676, 
tad  lired  in  the  retgni  of  Bliiabeth  utd  Junte  I. 
She  iru  the  sister  or  Sir  Philip  Sjdney;  whoee 
"  ArcKdis,"  frDiD  being  dedicated  la  her,  w&B  al- 
wkfs  called  hj'  the  anthor  himself,  "  The  CountesB 
of  Pemliroke'R  Arcadia."  A  gr«at  eneourager  of 
letters,  and  k  oarefnl  ooltiTBtor  of  them  herself, 
abe  tranalated  »  tragedy  from  the  French,  called 
"AnoinB,"  in  1596;  and  ie  also  Happosed  to  hare 
made  an  exact  tianilation  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
into  English  metre ;  and  also  wrote  "  A  Pastoral 
Dialogue  in  Praise  of  Aatma."  She  died  at 
her  honte  in  Aldei«gate-Street,  London,  Septem- 
ber 26(li,  1601.  Oebom,  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
reign  of  king  James,  says,  "She  was  that  dater 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  whom  be  addressed  b^s 
Arcadia,"  and  of  whom  he  had  no  other  adTaa- 
tage  than  what  he  receixed  ftttm  the  partial  bene- 
Toleoce  of  fortone  in  making  him  a  man,  [which 
yet  ^e  did,  in  some  Judgments,  recompense  In 
beanty,)  her  pen  being  nothing  short  of  his.  Bnt, 
lest  I  ahoald  seem  to  treapasa  apon  tmth,  I  shall 
leave  the  world  her  epitaph,  in  'which  the  author 
doth  manifest  himself  a  poet  in  all  thingB  bnt  nn- 
ImUi: 

■■  Undemeaih  thii  nMft  btanft 
Ll«  Ihe  Hililacl  of  aJL  nne ; 
Sydney'!  liiwr.  Fenbroke'i  mother, 
reilhl  era  IhtHi  han  kllkdanotlKr. 
File,  and  good,  and  wIh.  aa  ibe. 
TiiBs  •ball  IbiDW  a  dan  at  tbae." 

Thece  lines  were  written  by  Bon  JonsoD. 

HEBITIEB,  MARIB  JEANNE  L',  DB 
VILLANDON, 
Was  bom  at  Paris  in  16M,  daughter  of  Nicho- 
las I'Heritier,  ft  Freneb  poet,  frotn  whom  she  in- 
heriled  a  talent  for  poetry.  She  was  also  esteemed 
tbr  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  the  dignity 
of  her  sentiments.  Tbe  academy  of  the  "Jeoi 
Ftoraoz"  reo^Ted  her  as  a  member  in  1696,  and 
that  of  the  RicoTrati  in  Padaa  in  1697.  She  wrote 
a  translation  in  Terse  of  sixteen  of  Orld's  Epistles ; 
an  English  tale,  called  "La  Tonr  Tenebreuse;" 
"  Lea  Caprioes  de  Destin ;"  another  novel ;  and  a 
novel  in  verse,  called  '<  L'Avare  Puni ;"  with  a  few 
other  poenia.  She  lived  a  ungle  life,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1784,  aged  seventy.  We  give  one  speci- 
men of  her  style. 
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HERON,  CECILIA, 
Tat  third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was 
bom  in  IfilO,  and,  wiUi  her  sisters,  received  a 
learned  sducatian.  She  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  corresponded  with  Eras- 
mus in  tbat  language.  She  was  married  verj 
early  in  life  to  Oilee  Heron,  Esq.  Nothing  of  her 
private  history  is  recorded. 


aERSCHEL,CAROLINE  LUCBETIA, 
Sism,  and,  for  a  long  time  assistant,  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1760.  She  is  berwlf  distin- 
goisbed  for  her  aatronopiiaal  researches,  and  pai^ 
tienlarl;  for  the  oonstraction  of  a  selenographical 
globe,  in  relief,  of  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Bnt 
it  was  for  her  brother,  Sir  William  Herschel,  that 
the  activity  of  her  mind  was  awakened.  From 
the  Arst  oommencement  of  his  astronomical  pni^ 
suits,  her  attendance  on  both  his  doily  labours  and 
nightly  watebei  was  put  in  requiaition;  and  was 
fonnd  BO  neeful,  that  on  bis  removal  to  Datchet, 
and  subsequently  to  Slough — he  being  then  occu- 
pied with  his  reviews  of  the  heavens  and  other 
researches  —  she  performed  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
duous and  important  duties  of  his  astronomical 
assistant,  not  only  reading  the  clacks  and  noting 
down  all  the  observations  from  dictation  as  an 
amanuensis,  bnt  sobsequenti;  executing  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  and  laborious  numerical'  calcnia- 
tioDS  necessary  to  render  them  available  to  science, 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others  relative  to  the 
various  clgects  of  theoretical  and  experimental 
inquiry,  in  which,  during  his  long  and  active 
career,  he  at  any  time  engaged.  For  tbe  perform- 
anoe  of  these  duties,  his  m^esty  king  Oeorge  III. 
was  pleased  to  place  her  in  the  receipt  of  a  salaiy 
•uffieient  for  her  angularly  moderate  wants  and 
retired  habits. 
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Arduous,  howeyer,  as  these  occupations  must 
appear,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  her 
brother's  observations  were  always  carried  on  (cir- 
cumstances permitting)  till  daybreak,  without  re- 
gard to  season,  and  indeed  chiefly  in  the  winter, 
they  proved  insufficient  to  exhaust  her  activity. 
In  their  intervals  she  found  time  both  for  actual 
astronomical  observations  of  her  own  and  for  the 
execution  of  more  than  one  work  of  great  extent 
and  utility. 

The  observations  here  alluded  to  were  made 
with  a  small  Newtonian  sweeper  constructed  for 
her  by  her  brother ;  with  which,  whenever  his  oc- 
casional absences  or  any  interruption  to  the  regular 
course  of  his  observations  permitted,  she  searched 
the  heavens  for  comets,  and  that  so  effectively  as 
on  no  less  than  eight  several  occasions  to  be  re- 
warded by  their  discovery,  viz.  on  August  1, 1786 ; 
December  21,  1788;  January  9,  1790;  April  17, 
1790;  December  15,  1791 ;  October  7,  1798;  No- 
vember 7,  1795 ;  and  August  6,  1797.  On  five  of 
these  occasions  (recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Phi- 
losophical Transactions''  of  London)  her  claim  to 
the  firtt  discovery  is  admitted.  These  sweeps, 
moreover,  proved  productive  of  the  detection  of 
several  remarkable  nebulsB  and  clusters  of  stars 
previously  unobserved,  among  which  may  be  spe- 
cially mentioned  the  superb  Nebula,  No.  1,  Class 
v.,  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  catalogues  —  an  ob- 
ject bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
nebula  in  Andromeda,  discovered  by  Simon  Ina- 
rius — as  also  the  Nebula  V.,  No.  18 ;  the  l^th  and 
27th  clusters  of  Class  VII. ;  and  the  45th,  65th, 
72d,  77th,  and  78th,  of  Class  VIII.  of  those  cata- 
logues. 

The  astronomical  works  which  she  found  leisure 
to  complete  were — 1st.  *<  A  Catalogue  of  561  Stars 
observed  by  Flamsteed,"  but  which,  having  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  who  framed  the  "  British  Cata- 
logue" f^om  that  astronomer's  observations,  are 
not,  therein  inserted.  2.  y  A  General  Index  of 
Reference  to  every  Observation  of  every  Star  in- 
serted in  the  British  Catalogue."  These  works 
were  published  together  in  one  volume  by  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  to  their  utility  in  subsequent 
researches  Mr.  Baily,  in  his  **  Life  of  Flamsteed," 
pp.  388,  890,  bears  ample  testimony.  She  further 
completed  the  reduction  and  arrangement  as  a 
<*Zone  Catalogue"  of  all  the  nebulas  and  clusters 
of  stars  observed  by  her  brother  in  his  sweeps ;  a 
work  for  which  she  was  honoured  |rith  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in 
1828;  which  Society  also  conferred  on  her  the 
unusual  distinction  of  electing  her  an  honorary 
member. 

On  her  brother's  death,  in  1822,  she  returned  to 
Hanover,  which  she  never  again  quitted,  passing 
the  last  twenty-six  years  of  her  life  in  repose  — 
enjoying  the  society  and  cherished  by  the  regard 
of  her  remaining  relatives  and  friends  —  gratified 
by  the  occasional  visits  of  eminent  astronomers — 
and  honoured  with  many  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Hanover, 
the  crown  prince,  and  his  amiable  and  illustrious 
consort. 


To  within  a  very  short  period  of  her  death  her 
I  health  continued  uninterrupted,  her  faculties  per- 
fect, and  her  memory  (especially  of  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  former  days)  remarkably 
clear  and  distinct.  Her  end  was  tranquil  and  free 
from  suffering  —  a  simple  cessation  of  life. 

The  writer  of  this  very  interesting  memoir  has, 
however,  omitted  to  state,  that  besides  being  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, Miss  Herschel  was  also  similarly  honoured 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  copied,  by  per- 
mission, from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  believed  to  be  the  only  portrait  of 
any  authenticity.  It  very  strongly  recalls  Miss 
Herschel's  air  and  appearance  in  1829,  when  the 
picture  was  painted ;  t.  e.,  when  the  lady  was  in 
her  80th  year. 

We  add  the  following  just  and  eloquent  tribute 
to'  the  merits  of  Miss  Herschel,  fh>m  Dr.  Nichol's 
"  Views  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavens :" — 

**  The  astronomer,  (Sir  William  Herschel,)  dur- 
ing these  engrossing  nights,  was  constantiy  assisted 
in  his  labours  by  a  devoted  maiden  sister,  who 
braved  with  him  the  inclemency  of  the  weather — 
who  heroically  shared  his  privations  that  she  might 
participate  in  his  delights  —  whose  pen,  we  are 
told,  committed  to  paper  his  notes  of  observations 
as  they  issued  from  his  lips.  *  She  it  was,'  says 
the  best  of  authorities,  *who,  having  passed  the 
nights  near  the  telescope,  took  the  rough  manu- 
scripts to  her  cottage  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
produced  a  fair  copy  of  the  night's  work  on  the 
ensuing  morning;  she  it  was  who  planned  the 
labour  of  each  succeeding  night,  who  reduced 
every  observation,  made  every  calculation,  and 
kept  everything  in  systematio'Order ;'  she  it  was — 
Bliss  Caroline  Herschel — who  helped  our  astrono- 
mer to  gather  an  imperishable  name.  This  vene- 
rable lady  has  in  one  respect  been  more  fortunate 
than  her  brother ;  she  has  lived  to  reap  the  full 
harvest  of  their  joint  glory.  Some  years  ago,  the 
gold  medal  of  our  Astrononucal  Society  was  trans- 
mitted to  her  to  her  native  Hanover,  whither  she 
removed  after  Sir  William's  death ;  and  the  same 
learned  Society'  has  recently  inscribed  her  name 
upon  its  roll :  but  she  has  been  rewarded  by  yet 
more,  by  what  she  will  value  beyond  all  earthly 
pleasures ;  she  has  lived  to  see  her  favourite  ne- 
phew, him  who  grew  up  under  her  eye  unto  an 
astronomer,  gather  around  him  the  highest  hopes 
of  scientific  Europe,  and  prove  himself  fully  equal 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father." 

In  1847,  she  celebrated  the  ninety-seventh  an- 
niversary of  her  birth,  when  the  king  of  Hanover 
sent  to  compliment  her ;  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Royal  visited  her;  and  the  latter  presented  her 
with  a  magnificent  arm-chair  embroidered  by  her- 
self; and  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  her  the  gold 
medal  awarded  for  the  Extension  of  the  Sciences. 

Miss  Herschel  died  at  the  opening  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  January  9th,  1848,  crowned  with  the 
glory  which  woman's  genius  may  gain,  working  in 
the  way  Divine  Providence  appointed  her, — as  the 
helper  of  man. 
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HEYWOOD,   ELIZA, 

A  MOST  ▼olumlnouB  female  writer,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  London,  in  1698. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  early  education,  but  only 
of  her  works.  She  wrote  <<  The  Court  of  Arme- 
nia," "  The  New  Utopia,"  and  other  similar  ro- 
mances. The  looseness  of  these  works  was  the 
ostensible  reason  of  Pope  for  putting  her  into  his 
Dunoiad ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  some  pri- 
Tate  provocation  was  the  real  motive.  She  seemed 
to  perceive  her  error ;  and,  in  the  numerous  vo- 
lumes she  published  afterwards,  she  preserved 
more  purity  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  Her  later 
writings  are,  **  The  Female  Spectator,"  in  four 
volumes,  **  Epistles  for  the  Ladies,"  *<  Fortunate 
Foundling,"  *<  Adventures  of  Nature,"  "  History 
of  Betsey  Thoughtless,"  *<  Jenny  and  Jemmy  Jes- 
tamy,"  ''Invisible  Spy,"  "Husband  and  Wife," 
and  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '<  A  Present  for  a  Ser- 
vant Maid."  She  also  wrote  dramatic  pieces,  but 
none  that  sncceeded.  She  died  in  1766,  aged 
sixty-three. 

HOFLAND,  BARBARA, 

Was  bom  at  Sheffield,  in  1770.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Robert  Wreaks,  was  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer, in  Sheffield.  In  1796,  Miss  Wreaks  mar^ 
Tied  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw  Hoole,  a  young  man  con- 
nected with  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Sheffield ; 
but  he  died  in  two  years  after  their  marriage, 
leaving  her  with  nn  infant  son  only  four  months 
old ;  and  soon  after,  she  lost  the  greater  part  of 
her  property.  Mrs.  Hoole,  in  1805,  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  she 
established  herself  in  a  small  school,  at  Harrogate, 
where  she  continued  to  write,  but  principally  in 
prose.  In  180B,  Mrs.  Hoole  married  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Hofland,  a  landscape-painter,  and  went  with 
him  to  London.  She  still  pursued  her  writing 
with  great  zeal,  and  in  1812  published  five  works. 
In  1833  she  lost  her  son  by  Mr.  Hoole ;  and  her 
husband  died  in  1848.  She  had  continued  to  write 
till  this  Ume,  but  her  health  now  failed,  and  she 
expired  the  following  year,  1844,  aged  seventy- 
four.  Her  principal  works  are,  "The  Clergy- 
man's Widow,"  "The  Daughter-in-Law,"  "Emi- 
ly," "  The  Son  of  a  Genius,"  "  Beatrice,"  "  Says 
i^e  to  her  Neighbour,  What?"  "Captives .in  In- 
dia," "The  Unloved  One,"  "Daniel  Dennison," 
&c.  &c.  All  her  productions  are  moral  and  in- 
structive ;  she  was  earnest  in  her  purpose  of  doing 
good.  And  she  has  done  much  service  to  the  cause 
of  improvement,  though  her  works  are  not  of  that 
high  order  of  genius  which  keeps  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  humanity,  because  its  productions  mirror 
life  and  not  manners. 

HOHENHAUSER,   PHILIPPINE 
AMALIE  ELISE  VON, 

Born  1790,  daughter  of  the  Westphalian  Gene- 
ral von  Ochs,  was  married,  in  1810,  to  Leopold, 
Baron  von  Hohenhanser.  In  1816,  she  wrote  her 
first  work,  "Spring  Flowers;"  in  1819,  she  pub- 
lished "  Minden  and  its  Vicinity ;"  in  1820,  "  Na- 
ture, Art,  and  Life,"  and  "  Recollections  of  Tra- 


vels ;"  and,  afterwards  several  other  noTels  and 
tales,  and  a.  translation  of  Byron's  Corsair.  lo 
1838,  she  lost  a  promising  son,  who  was  then  a 
student  at  the  university  of  Bonn.  A  peculiar 
monomania  induced  him  to  commit  suicide.  This 
unhappy  event  caused  his  parents  to  write  a  work 

entitled  "  Charles  von  H ,"  in  which  much 

wise  counsel  is  given  to  parents,  guardians,  and 
instructors. 

HOHENHEIM,  FRANCISCA,  COUNTESS  VON, 

BoBN  in  1748,  at  Adelmansfelden,  daughter  of 
the  lord*  of  Bemardin.  She  married,  when  quite 
a  child,  the  old  and  disagreeable  lord  of  Laubrum. 
She  became  afterwards  acquainted  with  Charles 
Eugene,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  fell  violently  in 
love  with  her,  and  persuaded  her  to  elope  with 
him.  She  was  afterwards  divorced  from  her  first 
husband,  and  married  to  the  duke  in  Morganatic 
marriage.  She  became  a  blessing  to  the  duchy 
of  Wurtemberg,  by  the  happy  influence  she  exer- 
cised over  her  otherwise  harsh  and  cruel  husband. 
She  was  the  foundress  of  numerous  charitable  in- 
stitutions. When  her  husband  died,  she  withdrew 
to  Kirchheim,  where  she  died,  in  1811. 

HOOPER,   LUCY, 

Was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in 
1816.  When  she  was  about  fifteen,  the  death  of 
her  father  caused  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in 
that  city  she  began  to  write  and  publish  poems, 
under  the  initials  of  L.  H.  In  1840,  she  published 
an  "Essay  on  Domestic  Happiness,"  and  a  work 
entitled  "  Scenes  from  Real  Life."  She  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  work  entitled  "  The  Poetry 
of  Flowers,"  during  the  time  of  her  last  sickness : 
the  book  was  published  after  her  decease,  which 
occurred  in  August,  1841.  The  following  year 
one  of  her  friends  collected  and  arranged  the 
"  Literary  Remains  of  Miss  Hooper,"  which  were 
published,  with  an  affectionate  tribute  to  her  ge- 
nius and  the  excellence  of  her  private  life.  An- 
other biographer  remarks :  "  There  have  been 
in  our  literary  history  few  more  interesting  cha- 
racters than  Lucy  Hooper.  She  died  at  an  early 
age,  but  not  until  her  acquaintances  had  seen  de- 
veloped in  her  a  nature  that  was  all  truth  and 
gentleness,  nor  until  the  world  had  recognised  in 
her  writings  the  signs  of  a  rare  and  delicate  ge- 
nius, that  wrought  in  modesty,  but  in  repose,  in 
the  garden  of  the  affections  and  in  the  light  of 
religion." 

The  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  her 
style  of  thought  and  poesy : 


THE   OLD  DATS   WE   REMEMBER. 

The  old  days  we  remember. 
How  softly  did  they  glide. 
While  all  untouched  by  worldly  care 
We  wandered  side  by  side ! 
In  those  pleasant  days,  when  the  sun*s  last  rays 

Just  lingered  on  the  hill, 
Or  the  moon's  pale  light  with  the  coming  night 
Shone  o*er  our  pathway  still. 
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Tlie  old  days  we  remember— 

Oh!  there's  nothing  like  them  now. 
The  glow  has  faded  Orom  our  hearta. 
The  bloMom  from  the  bough; 
In  the  chill  of  care,  *roidai  worldly  air, 

Perchance  we  are  colder  grown, 
For  itormy  weather,  ainee  we  roamed  together. 
The  hearta  of  both  have  known. 

The  old  daya  we  remember— 
Oh  I  clearer  ahone  the  aun, 
And  every  atar  looked  brighter  fkr 
Than  they  ever  aince  have  done! 
On  the  very  atrearoa  there  lingered  gleama 

Of  light  ne'er  aeen  before, 
And  the  running  brook  a  muaic  took 
Our  aoula  can  hear  no  more. 

The  old  daya  we  remember— 
Oh!  could  we  but  go  back 
To  their  quiet  houra,  and  tread  once  more 
Tlieir  bright,  fkmiliar  track — 
Could  we  picture  again  what  we  pictured  then 

Of  the  aunny  world  that  lay 
From  the  green  hillaide,  and  the  watera  wide. 
And  our  glad  hearta  far  away ! 

The  old  daya  we  remember. 

When  we  never  dreamed  of  guile. 
Nor  knew  that  the  heart  could  be  cold  below. 
While  the  lip  atill  wore  ita  amile  I 
Oh,  we  may  not  forget,  for  thoae  houra  come  yet ; 

They  viait  ua  in  aleep, 
While  fkr  and  wide,  o'er  life'a  changing  tide. 
Our  barka  aaunder  keep. 

Still,  atill  we  muat  remember 

Lifb'a  lirat  and  brighteat  daya. 
And  a  paaaing  tribute  render 
A  a  we  tread  the  buay  maae; 
A  bitter  aigh  for  the  houra  gone  by, 

The  dreama  that  might  not  laat. 
The  frienda  deemed  true  when  our  hopes  were  new. 
And  the  glorious  viaiona  paat! 

"TIMB,   VAITH,    BNBEGT."* 

High  worda  and  bopeftil  I— Ibid  them  to  thy  heart. 
Time.  Faith,  and  Energy,  are  gifta  aublime ; 
If  thy  lone  bark  the  threatening  waves  surround. 
Make  them  of  all  thy  silent  thoughu  a  part. 
When  thou  wouldat  eaat  thy  pilgrim  atalT  away. 
Breathe  to  thy  aoul  their  high,  mysterious  sound, 
And  faint  not  in  the  noontide  of  thy  day : 
Wait  thoii  for  Time ! 

Wait  thou  fbr  Time:  the  slow-unfolding  flower 
Chides  man's  impatient  haste  with  long  delay : 
The  harvest  ripening  in  the  autumnal  sun; 
The  golden  ttuii  of  Suffering's  weighty  power 
Within  the  soul— like  soft  bells'  silvery  chime 
Repeat  the  tones,  if  fltme  may  not  be  won, 
Or  if  the  heart  where  tliou  shouldst  And  a  shrine. 

Breathe  forth  no  blesaing  on  thy  lonely  way- 
Wait  thou  fbr  Time :  it  hath  a  sorcerer's  power 
To  dim  life's  mockeries  that  gayly  shine. 
To  lift  the  veil  of  seeming  fl-om  the  real. 
Bring  to  thy  soul  a  rich  or  fearfhl  dower. 
Write  golden  tracery  on  the  sands  of  life, 
And  raise  the  drooping  heart  ftom  scenes  ideal 
To  a  high  purpose  in  the  work!  of  strife : 

Wait  thou  for  Time  1 

Tea,  wait  for  Time,  but  to  thy  heart  take  Faith. 
Soft  beacon-light  upon  a  stormy  sea ; 
A  mantle  for  the  pure  in  heart,  to  pass 
Through  a  dim  world,  untouched  by  living  death, 
A  cheerful  watcher  through  the  apirit'a  night. 
Soothing  the  grief  ftom  which  ahe  may  not  flee— 
'A  heraki  of  glad  newa— a  seraph  bright. 
Pointing  to  aheltering  heavena  yet  to  be. 

*  Suggeated  by  a  passage  in  Balwer's  Night  and  Morning. 


Tea,  Faith  and  Time— and  thou  that  through  the  hour 
Of  the  lone  night  hast  nerved  the  feeble  hand, 
Kindled  the  weary  heart  with  sudden  fire. 
Gifted  the  drooping  soul  with  living  power. 
Immortal  Energy!  shalt  thou  not  be 
While  the  old  tales  our  wayward  thoughts  inspire. 
Linked  with  each  vision  of  high  destiny. 
Till  on  the  flideless  borders  of  that  land 

Where  all  is  known  we  find  our  certain  way, 
And  lose  ye.  'mid  its  pure,  effulgent  light? 
Kind  ministers,  who  cheered  us  in  our  gloom. 
Seraphs  who  lightened  griefs  with  guiding  ray. 
Whispering  through  tears  of  cloudless  glory  dawning— 
Bay,  in  the  gardens  of  eternal  bloom 
Will  not  our  hearts,  when  breaks  the  doudleas  morning, 
Joy  that  ye  led  us  through  the  drooping  night? 

HOPTON,  SUSANNA, 

A  LAST  of  Staffordshire,  England,  who  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  died  at  Hereford,  in 
1709,  aged  eighty-two.  She  married  Richard 
Hopton,  one  of  the  Welsh  judges.  She  wrote 
*<  Daily  Devotions,''  '<  Hezameron,  or  Meditations 
on  the  Six  Days  of  the  Creation,"  and  also  cor- 
rected the  devotions  in  the  ancient  way  of  offices, 
published  by  her  friend  Dr.  Hiokes.  She  was  a 
very  charitable  woman,  and  was  noted  for  her  ex- 
cessive severity  in  performing  her  religious  duties. 

HORTENSE  D£  BEAUHARNOIS  BONAPARTE, 
EX-QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND, 

Was  bom  in  1788,  daughter  of  the  vicomte 
Alexandre  de  Beauhamois  and  Josephine,  subse- 
quently empress  of  France.  The  vicomte  married 
at  an  early  age ;  his  dissipated  habits  and  unjusti- 
fiable conduct  obliged  his  wife  to  separate  herself 
from  him  for  a  time ;  during  this  period,  the  edu- 
cation and  charge  of  her  children  devolved  solely 
upon  her.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and  the 
married  pair  seem  to  have  afterwards  lived  in  the 
utmost  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  the 
vicomte  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  existing 
powers,  and  after  undergoing  a  sad  imprisonment, 
was  executed  by  the  guillotine,  July  24th,  1794. 
The  childish  days  of  Hortense  were  thus  clouded 
by  severe  afflictions.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
detail  the  well-known  circumstances  of  Josephine's 
marriage  with  General  Bonaparte,  who,  in  his 
rapid  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  bore  with 
him  to  the  highest  worldly  splendours  the  family 
de  Beauhamois.  Hortense  received  a  brilliant 
education ;  and,  both  from  her  charms  and  posi- 
tion in  life,  was  one  of  the  most  admired  women 
in  Paris.  Her  marriage  was  not  one  of  her  choice ; 
Napoleon  obliged  her  to  give  her  hand  to  his  bro- 
ther Louis.  This  match  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1802;  and  never  was  a  wedding  more 
gloomy  I  Louis  was  an  honourable,  an  amiable, 
a  cultivated  man ;  Hortense,  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating women;  yet  both  were  averse  to  the 
union.  Neither  could  estimate  the  merits  of  the 
other. 

In  1806,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  made  king  of 
Holland  by  Napoleon ;  but  Louis  cared  little  for 
the  show  and  state  of  royalty,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  discontent,  having  abdicated  his  nominal 
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BOTereignty  in  farour  of  his  son,  he  appointed  his 
wife  Hortense  regent.  She  had  left  him,  and  gone 
to  Paris  to  ei\}07  the  pleasures  of  the  court  circle. 
Their  son,  Napoleon  Charles,  was  particularly 
loyed  by  Napoleon,  who  created  him  grand-duke 
of  Berg,  and  had  eren  spoken  of  adopting  him  as 
heir  of  the  empire.  The  death  of  this  promising 
boy,  was  a  great  blow  to  Hortense.  After  Holland 
was  incorporated  with  France,  Hortense  was  ob- 
liged to  relinquish  the  title  of  queen,  and  was 
usually  styled  countess  of  St.  Leu;  yet  she  was 
recognised  as  the  ex-queen  of  Holland  by  many 
of  the  French  writers  of  that  time.  Hortense  bore 
her  reyerses  better  than  her  exaltation ;  she  was 
an  affectionate  mother,  and  a  deyoted  daughter; 
for  many  of  the  errors  she  committed,  her  position, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  are  a  palliation,  if  not  an  excuse. 

Without  poetic  genius  to  rank  among  authors, 
Hortense  had  a  yery  pretty  talent  for  making  oc- 
casional poems  for  society.  Her  romances,  for 
which  she  also  composed  the  music,  haye  been 
published  in  a  collected  form ;  some  of  these  ob- 
tained great  popularity.     She  died  in  1847. 

HOUDETOT,  SOPHIE  DE  LA  BRICHE, 
COUNTESS  D*, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1780.  Her  father  was 
an  officer  of  the  goyemment;  and  she  married  the 
count  d'Houdetot  in  1748.  This  lady  was  the 
friend  of  St  Lambert,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Rousseau  and  Marmontel. 

The  power  by  which  Madame  d'Houdetot  capti- 
vated the  gay,  handsome,  dissipated  St.  Lambert, 
or  kindled  the  imagination  of  Rousseau,  was  not 
that  of  beauty.  Her  face  was  plain,  and  slightly 
marked  with  the  small-pox;  her  eyes  were  not 
good;  she  was  extremely  short-sighted,  which 
made  her  often  appear  ungraceftil ;  she  was  small 
in  person,  and,  but  for  her  warm  kindness  of 
heart  and  cheerful  sunshine  of  spirit,  would  haye 
been  quite  oyerlooked  in  the  world.  To  her  sin- 
gular power  of  charming,  Madame  d'Houdetot 
added  talents  of  no  common  order,  though  neyer 
much  cultiyated.  She  was  a  musician,  a  poet,  a 
wit;'  but  eyery  thing  «j9ar  la  grdee  da  Dieu" 
Howeyer,  all  these  gifts,  and  her  beneyolence  of 
her  nature,  will  not  make  amends  for  her  bad 
morals.  Like  Dr.  Donne's  senrant,  who  was  per- 
fect, except  for  one  thing — he  was  a  thief.  She 
died  in  1818,  aged  eighty-three.  Her  poems  were 
only  published  as  fugitiye  pieces ;  the  following  is 
characteristic  of  her  mode  of  writing : — 

IMITATION  DB   MABOT. 

Jeune,  yaimai ;  ce  tem|M  de  mon  bel  Age, 
Ce  tempt  >i  court,  I'aroour  leul  le  remplit. 
Q.uand  J'atteignis  la  saison  d'etre  lage, 
Encor  J'aimai,  la  raison  me  le  dit. 
Me  voici  vieille,  et  le  plalsir  t'envole ; 
MaiB  le  bonhear  ne  me  quitte  aujourd'bui. 
Car  j*aime  encore,  et  ramour  me  eonaole : 
Rien  n'auroit  pu  me  conioler  de  lul. 

HOWARD,  ANNE,  VISCOlTNTESS  IRWIN, 

Was  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  mar- 
ried first  the  yiscount  Irwin,  and  afterwards  Colo- 
nel Douglas.     She  was  a  poetess,  and  wrote  in  a 
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yery  spirited  style.  She  died  in  1760.  The  best 
known  of  her  poems  is  the  one  in  reply  to  Pope's 
sarcastic  reflections  on  the  sex,  in  his  **  Charao- 
ters  of  Women."  Duncomb,  in  his  *<  Feminead," 
praises  this  poem.  We  will  giye  an  extract  Arom 
her  witty  *«  Reply,"  &c. : 

—View  a  fkir  nymph,  bleraed  with  superior  charms, 

Whoaa  tempting  form  the  coldest  bosom  wanna; 

No  eastern  monarch  more  despotic  reigns 

Than  this  (kir  tyrant  of  the  Cyprian  plains. 

Whether  a  crown  or  bauble  we  desire. 

Whether  to  learning  or  to  dress  aspire. 

Whether  we  wait  with  joy  the  trumpet's  call. 

Or  wish  to  shine  the  foirest  at  a  ball ; 

In  either  sex  the  appetite  *s  the  same. 

For  love  of  power  is  still  the  love  of  ftme. 

—Women  must  in  a  narrow  orbit  move. 

But  power  aliite  both  males  and  females  love. 

What  makes  the  difii^rence  then,  you  may  inquire, 

Between  the  hero  and  the  rural  squire  7 

Between  the  maid  bred  up  with  courtly  care. 

Or  she  who  earns  by  toil  her  daily  fare  1 

Their  power  is  stinted,  but  not  so  their  will. 

Ambitious  thoughts  the  humblest  cottage  fill ; 

Far  as  they  can  they  push  their  little  (kme. 

And  try  to  leave  behind  a  deathless  name. 

In  education  all  the  diflerence  lica: 

Woman,  if  taught,  would  be  as  learned  and  wise 

As  haughty  man,  inspired  by  arts  and  rules ; 

Where  God  makes  one,  nature  makes  many  Ibols ; 

And  though  nugatizes  are  daily  fbund. 

Flattering  nugators  equally  abound. 

Such  beads  are  toy-shops  filled  with  trifling  ware. 

And  can  each  folly  with  each  female  share. 

A  female  mind  like  a  rude  follow  lies. 

No  seeds  are  sown,  but  weeds  spontaneous  rise. 

As  well  might  we  expect  in  winter  spring, 

As  land  untilled  a  fhiitflil  crop  should  bring. 

As  well  we  might  expect  Peruvian  ore 

We  should  possess,  yet  dig  not  for  the  store. 

Culture  improves  all  iVuits,  all  sorts  we  find, 

Wit,  Judgment,  sense,  iVuits  of  the  human  mind. 

HOWARD,   CATHARINE, 

Fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  was 
daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard  and  Joyce,  his 
wife.  This  marriage  proyed  prejudicial  to  the 
Reformation,  as  Catharine  was  no  friend  to  the 
Protestants.  She  gained  such  an  ascendency  over 
the  king,  that  he  gave  public  jthanks  to  God  for 
the  happiness  he  ei^oyed  with  her.  But  the  next 
day,  archbishop  Cranmer  came  to  him  with  infor- 
mation that  the  queen  was  unfaithful  to  him. 
Henry  would  not  at  first  believe  this;  and  on 
Catharine's  guilt  being  clearly  proved,  he  wept. 
She  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  on 
Tower^hill,  in  1542,  about  seventeen  months  after 
her  marriage.  Catharine  acknowledged  that  she 
was  not  innocent  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
having  been  seduced  by  a  retainer  of  her  aunt's, 
the  duchess  of  Northumberland,  who  had  taken 
charge  of  her  at  her  parents'  death,  when  she 
was  only  fourteen ;  but  persisted  in  asserting  her 
fidelity  to  the  king  since  their  marriage.  She  was 
young  and  beautiful  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

HUBER,   MART, 

A  YOLUMivpus  author,  was  bom  at  Geneya,  in 
1710.  The  manner  of  her  education  is  not  parti- 
cularly known.  Her  principal  works  are,  <<  Le 
monde  fou,  pr^fer^  au  monde  sage ;"  **  Le  Systdme 
des  Theologians  Anciens  et  Modemes,  sur  I'^tat 
des  ames  s^par^es  des  corps ;"  '<  Suite  du  m^mc 
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OQTrage,  servant  de  r^ponse  &  M.  Buchat  ;**  "  Be- 
dnction  dn  Spectatenr  Anglais."  This  was  an 
abridgment  of  the  Spectator,  but  did  not  succeed. 
**  Lettres  sur  la  Religions  essentielle  k  rhomme." 
Mary  Huber  was  a  Protestant,  and  this  latter 
work  in  particular  was  attacked  by  the  divines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  She  had  wit 
and  knowledge,  but  was  sometimes  coarse  in  her 
expressions.  She  died  at  Lyons,  in  France,  in 
1758. 

HUBER,  THERESA, 

Bauohter  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Heyne, 
was  married  to  Louis  Ferdinand  Huber,  son  of 
Michael  Huber,  professor  at  Leipsic.  She  was 
bom  in  1764,  at  Gottingen,  and  was  a  popular 
German  novelist.  During  her  husband's  life,  she 
published  several  novels  under  his  name.  She 
also  edited  for  some  time  the  MorgenblaU.  She 
.died  a  few  years  since. 

HUNTER,   ANNE, 

WiTE  of  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
was  a  sister  of  Sir  Everard  Home.  She  was  bom 
in  1742,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  literary 
altainments.  Intimately  connected  with  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter,  Mrs.  Delany,  &c.,  Mrs.  Hunter 
was  a  member  of  the  learned  coierit  of  ladies  who 
composed  that  celebrated  society.  She  excelled 
in  lyric  poetry.  Several  of  her  songs  were  set  to 
music  by  Haydn,  and  greatly  admired.  Her  pro- 
ductions were  collected  and  published  in  one  vo- 
lume, previous  to  her  decease.  She  died  in  1821, 
much  lamented,  for  her  virtues  as  well  as  her 
talents  had  greatly  endeared  her  to  her  fHends. 
We  add  specimens  of  her  poetry. 

SONO. 

O  tuneful  voice!  I  Btiil  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more, 

Still  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  fkreweli, 

Wlien  we  were  doomed  to  part. 

Bright  eyes,  O  that  the  task  were  mine 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  shine. 

And  round  your  orbits  play ; 
To  watch  them  with  a  vpstaFs  care. 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fliir. 

That  it  may  ne^er  decay ! 

lyniAN   DEATH   80K0. 

The  sun  sets  in  nifrht,  and  the  stars  shun  thr?  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fkde  away. 
Begin,  you  tormentors!  your  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  fh>m  his  bow, 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  BO  slow  ?    Do  you  wait  till  1  shrink  ftom  the  pain  ? 
No;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay, 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  fh>m  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  rises  fiist ;  yoa  e.tult  in  my  pain ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

• 

1  fo  to  tho  land  where  my  flitber  is  gone. 
His  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  son ;    • 
Death  comes,  like  a  (Viend,  to  relieve  me  ft-om  pain ; 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomook !  has  scorned  to  complain. 


THE  LOT  OF  THOVSAUDS. 

When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart. 
By  secret  sorrow  close  concealed, 

We  shrink  lest  looks  or  words  impart 
What  must  not  be  revealed. 

Tis  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be; 
To  wake  when  one  would  wish  to  sleep, 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Ye   such  the  lot  by  thousands  cast 
Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care. 

And  bend  beneath  thfc  bitter  blast 
To  save  them  from  despair. 

But  Nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet. 

Where  disappointment  cannot  come : 
And  time  guides  with  unerring  feet 

The  weary  wanderers  home. 

HUNTINGDON,  SELINA,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  bom  in  1707.  She  was  one  of  three  daugh- 
ters and  co-heirs  of  Washington  Shirley,  earl  Fer- 
rers; the  other  two  being  Lady  Kilmorey  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Nightingale.  Selina,  the  second 
daughter,  married,  in  1728,  Theophilus  Hastings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  with  whom  she  lived  very 
happily  till  his  sudden  death,  in  October,  1746. 
She  had  several  children,  four  of  whom  died  young. 

Probably  these  heavy  afuictions  disposed  this 
lady  to  take  such  deep  interest  in  religion.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  the  founders  of  Method- 
ism, Wesley  and  Whitfield,  were  exciting  in  Eng- 
land a  spirit  of  more  intense  devotion  than  was 
generally  prevalent,  and  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don embraced  their  doctrines  with  her  whole  heart. 

She  rather  inclined  to  Whitfield's  peculiar  doc- 
trines than  to  Wesley's ;  but  she  chose  to  be  her- 
self the  founder  of  a  sect,  which  were  called  "  The 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion."  She  had 
the  control  of  a  large  income  during  her  forty-five 
years  of  widowhood,  and  as  her  own  personal  ex- 
penses were  small,  and  she  was  assisted  by  other 
opulent  persons,  she  supported  a  college  at  Tre- 
vecca,  in  Wales,  for  the  education  of  ministers, 
and  built  sixty-four  chapels,  the  ministers  of 
which  she  assisted  to  support  Her  largest  chapel 
was  at  Bath,  which  she  frequently  attended. '  She 
created  a  trust  for  the  support  of  her  college  and 
chapels  after  her  death.  And  not  only  did  she 
thus  merit  the  title  of  public  benefactor,  but  she 
also  expended,  annually,  large  sums  in  private 
charities.  She  lived  for  others,  and  at  her  death, 
which  took  place  June  17th,  1791,  was  deeply 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  her ;  even  those  who 
regarded  her  conduct  as  the  result  of  mistaken 
enthusiasm,  respected  her  for  the  noble  virtues  of 
her  character  and  her  Christian  conduct. 

HUTCHINSON,   ANNE, 

A  WOMAN  who  caused  much  difficulty  in  New 
England  soon  after  its  settlement,  came  f^om  Lin- 
colnshire to  Boston  in  1635,  and  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Boston.  The  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Cotton's  church  used  to  meet  every 
week  to  repeat  his  sermons  and  discourse  on  doc- 
trines. She  established  similar  meetings  for  wo- 
men, and  soon  had  a  numerous  audience.     She 
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adTOoated  sentimentfl  of  her  own,  and  warp«d  the 
discourses  of  her  clergyman  to  coincide  with  them. 
She  soon  threw  the  whole  colony  into  a  flame.  The 
progress  of  her  sentiments  occasioned,  in  1687, 
the  first  synod  in  America.  This  conyention  of 
ministers  condemned  eighty-two  erroneous  opinions 
then  propagated  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  called  before  the  court  in  November,  1687; 
and,  being  convicted  of  traducing  the  ministers 
and  advancing  errors,  was  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts. She  went  with  her  husband  to  Rhode 
Island;  and  in  1742,  after  her  husband's  death, 
removed  into  the  Dutch  colony  beyond  New  Ha- 
yen,  where  she,  with  most  of  her  family,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  persons,  were  captured,  and  all, 
except  one  daughter,  lulled  by  the  Indians.  This 
occurred  in  1648. 

HUTCHINSON,   LUCY, 

Dauohtxr  of  Sir  Allan  Aspley,  was  bom  in 
1624.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  married  to 
Colonel  John  Hutchinson,  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  efficient  among  the  Puritan 
leaders  in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Par- 
liament. Their  courtship  was  a  very  romantic  one, 
as  it  is  given  by  the  lady  in  her  "  Memoir"  of  her 
husband.  She  says — *  *  Never  was  there  a  passion 
more  ardent  and  less  idolatrous;  he  loved  her 
better  than  his  life ;  with  inexpressible  tenderness 
and  kindness ;  had  a  most  high,  obliging  esteem 
of  her ;  yet  still  considered  honour,  religion  and 
duty,  above  her ;  nor  ever  suffered  the  intrusion 
of  such  a  dotage  as  should  blind  him  from  mark- 
ing her  imperfections."  That  it  was  *'not  her 
face  he  loved,"  but  <'her  honour  and  her  virtue 
were  his  mistresses,"  he  abundantly  proved ;  for, 
"on  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  when  the 
friends  of  both  parties  were  assembled,  and  all 
were  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  bride,  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  illness,  at  that  time 
often  the  most  fatal  to  life  and  beauty.  She  was 
taken  ill  of  small-pox ;  was  for  some  time  in  im- 
minent danger;  and,  at  last,  when  her  recovery 
was  assured,  the  return  of  her  personal  attrac- 
tions was  considered  more  than  doubtful.  She 
says,  indeed,  herself,  that  her  illness  made  her, 
for  a  long  time  after  she  had  regained  her  health, 
"  the  most  deformed  person  that  could  be  seen." 
But  Mr.  Hutchinson's  affection  was  as  strong  as 
his  honour.  He  neither  doubted  nor  delayed  to 
prosecute  his  suit ;  but,  thankful  to  God  for  her 
preservation,  he  claimed  her  hand  as  soon  as  she 
was  able  to  quit  her  chamber ;  and  when  the  cler- 
gyman who  performed  the  service,  and  the  friends 
who  witnessed  it,  were  afraid  to  look  at  the  wreck 
of  her  beauty.  He  was  rewarded ;  for  her  features 
were  restored,  unblemished  as  before;  and  her 
form,  when  he  presented  her  as  his  wife,  justified 
his  taste  as  much  as  her  more  intrinsic  qualities 
did  his  judgment.  They  were  united  to  each  other 
on  the  8d  of  July,  1638. 

Their  union  was  an  example  of  the  happiness 
which  marriage  confers  on  those  who  fulfil  its  du- 
ties in  holy  truth  and  faithful  lore.  In  the  perils 
of  war  Mrs.'  Hutchinson  was  an  attendant  on  her 
beloved  husband ;  and  when,  after  the  restoration 


of  Charles  II.,  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  she  followed  him,  and  never  ceased 
her  exertions  and  importunities  till  she  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  him.  When  her  husband  was  re- 
moved to  Sandown  Castle  in  Kent,  she,  with  some 
of  her  children,  went  also,  and  used  every  en- 
treaty to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  castie  with 
him.  This  was  refused ;  but  she  took  lodgings  in 
Deal,  and  walked  every  day  to  Sandown  to  see  and 
cheer  the  prisoner.  All  that  could  be  done  to 
obtain  his  pardon  or  liberation,  she  did ;  but  as 
Colonel  Hutchinson  was  a  Puritan  and  a  republican 
on  principle,  and  would  not  disclaim  his  opinions, 
though  he  would  promise  to  live  in  quiet,  his  ene- 
mies listened  to  no  pleadings  for  mercy.  What 
was  to  have  been  his  ultimate  punishment  will 
never  be  known ;  the  damp  and  miserable  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  confined  brought  on  an  ill- 
ness which  ended  his  life,  September  11th,  1664, 
leaving  his  wife  with  eight  children  and  an  embar- 
rassed estate  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss.  Mrs.* 
Hutchinson  was  not  with  him  at  his  death ;  she 
had  gone  to  their  home  to  obtain  supplies  and 
bring  away  the  children  left  there.  His  death- 
scene  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  her. 
So  long  as  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  he  read  much  in 
the  Bible ;  and  on  looking  ovd^  some  notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  said,  **  When  my  wife 
returns,  I  will  no  more  observe  their  cross  hu- 
mours ;  but  when  her  children  are  all  near,  I  will 
have  her  in  the  chamber  with  me,  and  they  shall 
not  pluck  her  out  of  my  arms.  During  the  winter 
evenings  she  shall  collect  together  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made  on  this  Epistie  since  I  have 
been  in  prison." 

As  he  grew  worse,  the  doctor  feared  delirium, 
and  advised  his  brother  and  daughter  not  to  defer 
anything  they  wished  to  say  to  him.  Being  in- 
formed of  his  condition,  he  replied  with  much 
composure,  **  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done ;  I  am 
ready."  He  then  gave  directions  concerning  the 
disposal  of  his  fortune,  and  left  strict  iig unctions 
that  his  children  should  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
their  mother;  "And  tell  her,"  said  he,  "that  as 
she  is  above  other  women,  so  must  she  on  this 
occasion  show  herself  a  good  Christian,  and  above 
the  pitch  of  ordinary  minds." 

Faithfully  she  fulfilled  these  injunctions ;  evinc- 
ing her  sorrow  and  her  love,  not  by  useless  re- 
pinings,  but  by  training  up  her  children  to  be  like 
their  father,  and  employing  her  talents  in  con- 
structing a  monument  to  his  fame.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  undertook  her  great  work,  "  The  Life  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  by  his  widow  Lucy."  This 
has  been  republished  lately,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  thus  closes  a  notice  of  the  work : 

«  Education  is  certainly  far  more  generally  dif- 
fused in  our  days,  and  accomplishments  infinitely 
more  common ;  but  the  perusal  of  this  volume  has 
taught  us. to  doubt  whether  the  better  sort  of  wo- 
men were  not  fashioned  of  old,  by  a  purer  and 
more  exalted  standard;  and  whether  the  most 
eminent  female  of  the  present  day  would  not  ap- 
pear to  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son. There  is  something  in  the  domestic  virtue 
and  calm  commanding  mind  of  this  English  ma- 
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troQ,  tlist  mftkei  the  CoriimeB  and  HeloIseB  tppeu* 
TCTf  Insignificant.  We  may  safely  venture  to  w- 
sert  that  s  n&don  which  prmlueeB  man;  loch  witos 
and  mothers  oa  Mm.  Luoj  Hutohinaan,  miut  be 
both  great  and  happ;." 

W«  should  do  injusUce  to  the  worth  of  female 
genius  if  we  omitted  to  pTo  a  few  eitracts  i^om 
thia  work  of  Mn.  Uutobinaon.  An  "Addreaa  to 
her  Children"  forma  the  introduction  to  the  Me- 
moir.    Thus  ahe  writoa: — 

"  I,  who  am  under  a  command  not  to  grieve  at 
the  common  rate  of  desolate  women,  while  I  am 
studying  which  way  to  moderato  my  wo,  and,  if  it 
were  poaaible,  to  augmeot  my  love,  can  find  out 
none  more  Juit  to  your  dear  father,  or  more  con- 
soling to  myaelf,  than  the  preaervatioa  of  hie  me- 
mory ;  which  I  need  not  gild  with  such  flattering 
eommendations  ob  the  hired  preachers  equally 
give  to  the  truly  and  the  nominally  honourable; 
an  undreat  narreUve,  speakiog  the  simple  truth 
of  him,  will  deck  him  with  more  subatautial  glory 
than  all  the  panegyrics  the  best  pens  could  ever 
conaecrate  to 'the  virtues  of  the  best  men.  To 
number  fais  virtuaa  la  to  give  the  epitome  of  his 
life,  which  waa  nothing  elBe  but  a  progress  from 
one  degree  of  virtue  to  another.  His  eiample  was 
more  instructive  than  the  best  rules  of  tbe  moral- 
ista  i  for  his  practice  was  of  a  more  divine  extrac- 
tion, drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  wrought 
up  by  the  assistance  of  his  spirit.  He  had  a  noble 
method  of  govemment,  whether  in  civil,  military, 
or  domestic  admiiiiBlratiohs ;  which  forced  love 
and  reverence  even  trom  onwilliDg  subjects,  and 
greatly  endeared  him  to  the  soula  of  those  who 
rejoiced  to  be  governed  by  him.  He  had  a  tia- 
tive  m^eety  that  struck  awe  into  tlia  hearts  of 
men,  and   a   sweet   greatneaa   that   commanded 

Ilia  affection  foi  Ilia  wife  was  auch,  that  who- 
ever would  form  rulea  of  hindneas,  honour,  and 
religion,  to  be  practised  in  that  state,  need  no 
more,  but  exactly  draw  out  his  example.  Man 
never  bad  a  greater  passion  or  a  more  honoorable 
esteem  for  woman ;  yet  be  was  not  uiorions,  and 
never  remitted  that  just  rule  which  it  was  her 
honour  to  obey ;  but  he  managed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment with  such  prudence  and  affection,  that 
abe  who  would  not  delight  in  auch  honourable 
and  advantageous  anhjection,  must  have  wanted 
a  reasonable  soul.  He  governed  by  persuasioti, 
which  he  never  employed  but  in  things  proGtabte 
to  herself.  He  loved  her  soul  better  than  her 
oountenanoe ;  yet  even  for  her  person  he  had  a 
constant  affection,  exceeding  the  common  tumpo- 
rary  passion  of  fond  fools.  If  he  eetoemed  ber  at 
a  liigher  rate  than  she  deserved,  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  virtue  he  doated  on;  for  she 
was  but  a  faithful  mirror,  reflecting  truly,  but 
dimly,  hia  own  glories  upon  him.  When  she  ceaaed 
to  be  young  and  lovely,  ho  showed  her  the  most 
tendoraeas.  He  loved  her  at  such  a  kind  and 
generous  rate  aa  words  cannot  eipreas ;  yet  even 
this,  wbicb  was  the  highest  love  any  man  could 
have,  was  bounded  by  a  superior  feeling;  he  re- 
garded her,  not  aa  hia  idol,  but  as  his  fellow-crea- 
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tnre  in  the  Lord,  and  proved  that  such  a  feeling 
exceeds  all  the  irregularities  in  the  world." 

Mra.  Hutohinson  brought  up  her  children  and 
lived  to  see  some  of  them  married.  The  time  of 
her  decease  is  not  known, 

HTDE,   ANNE,   DUCHESS   OF   TORE, 
The  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and 

mother  of  two  of  the  qneena  of  Great  Britain,  was 
bom  in  1636.  J>i]ring  the  exile  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ahe  attended  her  father  abroad,  and  was  ap- 
pointed maid  of  honour  to  the  princess  of  Orange, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Charles  II.  Her  interoourae 
with  James,  duke  of  York,  then  a  yonng  and  gal- 
lant soldier,  commenced  when  Miss  Hyde  was  in 
her  twenty-first  year.  She  had  accompanied  the 
princess  of  Orange  to  Paris,  on  a  visit  to  her  mo- 
ther, queen  Henrietta,  when  James  saw,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.  They  were  betrothed  at  Breda, 
November  24th,  1969;  but  there  were  so  many 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  royal 
family  to  thia  alliance,  that  they  were  not  married 
till  September  Sd,  16G0.  The  ceremony  waa  pei^ 
formed  at  Worceater-Hoose,  London.  The  duohesa 
of  York  waa  a  handaome  and  aeoaibte  woman,  and 
lived  in  harmony  with  her  husband,  notwithstand- 
ing his  open  infidelities.  Before  her  death  ahe 
became  a  Boman  Catholic.  She  died  at  St.  Jamea' 
palace,  March  Slat,  1671,  in   her   thirty-fourth 


INCHBALD,  ELIZABETH, 
A  DRMiATiaT  and  novelist,  whose  muden  name 
was  Simpson,  was  bom  in  1756,  at  Stanningfield, 
near  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  The  beaut;  of  Eliiabeth 
Simpson  waa  much  celebrated  in  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  she  spears  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  those  of  a  higher  rank  than  her  own  dr- 
cle;  bat  an  imperfection  in  her  organs  of  utter- 
ance rendered  her  averse  to  society,  and  she  would, 
in  early  youth,  fly  to  solitude,  and  seek,  in  books, 
for  the  amuaemeut  ahe  could  not  enjoy  in  conver- 
satiod.     The  kind  of  education  she  received  may 
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be  gathered  from  an  obaerratioii  of  her  own :  *'  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  all  girls  are  inclined  to 
literature,  to  what  boys  are.  My  brother  went  to 
school  seven  years,  and  could  not  spell;  I,  and 
my  two  sisters,  though  we  were  never  taught, 
could  spell  fVom  our  infancy." 

To  cure  the  impediment  in  her  speech  she  ex- 
erted the  most  persevering  efforts,  and  by  repeated 
trials  discovered  the  way  of  palliating  her  defects. 
She  says  that  she  wrote  out  all  the  words  with 
which  she  had  any  difficulty,  carried  them  con- 
stantly about  with  her,  and  at  last  perceived,  or 
fancied  she  perceived,  that  stage  declamation  was 
favourable  to  this  defect,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

When  sixteen  she  secretly  left  her  family, 
prompted  by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  visit  Lon- 
don. After  escaping  many  dangers  in  this  rash 
adventure,  she  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  and  was  for  several  years  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Inchbald  died  suddenly,  in  1779,  and 
left  his  widow,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  entirely 
dependent  on  herself  for  support.  She  continued 
on  the  stage  for  a  time,  but  left  it  in  1789,  and 
from  that  time  devoted  herself  solely  to  her  lite- 
rary labours.  She  wrote  nineteen  dramas,  some 
of  which  were  very  successful,  and  two  novels, 
"The  Simple.  Story,"  and  "Nature  and  Art," 
which  rank  among  the  standard  works  in  that 
class  of  literature ;  and  she  edited  "  The  British 
Theatre,"  "The  Modem  Theatre,"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  farces.  Mrs.  Inchbald  died  August  1st, 
1821,  aged  sixty-seven. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
respecting  the  "  Simple  Story,"  the  most  popular 
of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  works :  "  I  have  just  been 
reading,  for  the  third,  I  believe  for  the  fourth 
time,  the  *  Simple  Story.'  Its  effect  upon  my  feel- 
ings was  as  powerful  as  at  the  first  reading ;  I 
never  read  anj/  novel — I  except  nons — I  never  read 
any  novel  that  affected  me  so  strongly,  or  that  so 
completely  possessed  me  with  the  belief  in  the 
real  existence  of  all  the  persons  it  represents.  I 
never  once  recollected  the  author  whilst  I  was 
reading  it ;  never  said  or  thought,  that  *8  a  fine 
Jtentiment — or,  that  it  well  ezpreaeed — or,  that  it  toeU 
invented;  I  believed  all  to  be  real,  and  was  affected 
as  I  should  be  by  the  real  scenes,  if  they  had 
passed  before  my  eyes ;  it  is  truly  and  deeply  pa- 
thetic." 

Of  her  second  novel,  "  Nature  and  Art,"  Mr. 
Chambers,  in  his  "  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture," remarks:  "Its  object  may  be  gathered 
from  the  concluding  maxim  —  'Let  the  poor  no 
more  be  their  own  persecutors  —  no  longer  pay 
homage  to  wealth — instantaneously  the  whole  ido- 
latrous worship  will  cease — ^the  idol  will  be  broken.' 
Mrs.  Inchbald  illustrated  this  by  her  own  practice ; 
yet  few  of  her  readers  can  feel  aught  but  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  at  the  denouement  of  the 
tale,  wherein  the  pure  and  noble-minded  Henry, 
after  the  rich  promise  of  his  youth  and  his  intel- 
lectual culture,  finally  settles  down  with  his  father 
to  *  cheerful  labour  in  fishing,  or  the  tending  of  a 
garden,  the  produce  of  which  they  carry  to  the 
next  market-town  ?'  The  following  brief  allusion 
to  the  miseries  of  low  London  service  reminds  us 


of  the  vividness  and  stem  pathos  of  Dickens  :— 
*  In  romances,  and  in  some  plays,  there  are  scenes 
of  dark  and  unwholesome  mines,  wherein  the  la- 
bourer works  during  the  brightest  day  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  light.  There  are,  in  London,  kitchens 
equally  dismal,  though  not  quite  so  much  exposed 
to  damp  and  noxious  vapours.  In  one  of  these 
under  ground,  hidden  from  the  cheerftil  light  of 
the  sun,  poor  Agnes  was  doomed  to  toil  from 
morning  till  night,  subjected  to  the  command  of  a 
dissatisfied  mistress,  who,  not  estimating  as  she 
ought  the  misery  incurred  by  serving  her,  con- 
stantly threatened  her  servants  with  a  dismission, 
at  which  the  unthinking  wretches  would  tremble 
merely  from  the  sound  of  the  words ;  for  to  have 
reflected — ^to  have  considered  what  their  purport 
was — to  be  released  from  a  dungeon,  relieved  from 
continual  upbraiding  and  vile  drudgery,  must  have 
been  a  subject  of  rejoicing ;  and  yet,  because  these 
good  tidings  were  delivered  as  a 'menace,  custom 
had  made  the  hearer  fearful  of  the  consequence. 
So,  death  being  described  to  children  as  a  disaster, 
even  poverty  and  shame  will  start  from  it  with 
affright;  whereas,  had  it  been  pictured  with  its 
benign  aspect,  it  would  have  been  feared  but  by 
few,  and  many,  many  would  welcome  it  with  glad- 
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ness. 

But  better  than  any  sentiment  contained  in  her 
works  of  fiction  are  the  noble  generosity  and  true 
Christian  self-denial  she  practised  towards  her 
poor,  unfortunate  sister,  whom  she  supported  for 
many  years.  The  brief  notices  of  her  charitable 
deeds,  gathered  from  letters  and  the  records  of 
her  friends,  are  her  best  monument  One  writer 
says:  "Mrs.  Inchbald  frequently  suffered  from 
the  want  of  fire  herself,  when  it  is  known  that  she 
had  enabled  others  to  avail  themselves  of  thajt 
necessary  of  life,  and  her  donations  to  her  sisters 
and  other  friends  in  distress  were  generous  and 
munificent.  To  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt,  she  event- 
ually allowed  nearly  a  hundred  per  annum.  At 
the  time  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  her  own  servant, 
she  writes,  *  I  have  raised  her  allowance  to  eighty, 
but  in  the  rapid  strides  of  her  wants,  and  my  ob- 
ligation as  a  Ghristian  to  make  no  selfish  refusal 
to  the  poor,  a  few  months  hence,  I  foresee,  must 
make  the  sum  a  hundred.'  Again,  in  1810,  she 
says,  *  I  say  mo  to  all  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
and  perhaps  soon  shall  have  to  say,  that  I  shall 
allow  my  poor  infirm  sister  a  hundred  a  year.' 

To  the  last,  Mrs.  Hunt  depended  on  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald almost  exclusively  for  support  The  follow- 
ing expresses  the  sentiments  of  her  feeling  and 
affectionate  heart,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  no  longer  a  brother  or  sister 
in  the  world.  *  To  return  to  my  melancholy. 
Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried  with  cold, 
I  said  to  myself — but,  thank  God,  my  sister  has 
not  to  stir  from  her  room :  she  has  her  fire  lighted 
every  morning;  all  her  provisions  bought,  and 
brought  to  her  ready  cooked :  she  would  be  less 
able  to  bear  what  I  bear ;  and  how  much  more 
should  I  have  to  suffer,  but  from  this  reflection ! 
It  almost  made  me  warm,  when  I  reflected  that 
SHB  suffered  no  cold;  and  yet,  perhaps,  this  se- 
vere weather  affected  her  also,  for  after  only  two 
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days  of  dangerous  illness  slie  died     I  have  now 
buried  my  whole  family.' " 

Probably  our  readers  would  like  to  have  a  de- 
scription of  this  exoellent  as  well  as  eminent  wo- 
man, who  has  shown  an  example  of  noble  virtues 
under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and  therefore 
is  entitled  to  high  estimation.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
a^  strict  Roman  Catholic.  One  who  knew  her  well 
thus  describes  her  personal  appearance :  ***  The 
fair  muse,'  as  she  was  often  termed,  was,  when 
between  thirty  and  forty,  above  the  middle  size, 
rather  tall,  of  a  striking  figure,  but  a  little  too 
erect  and  stiff.  She  was  naturally  fair,  slightly 
freckled,  and  her  hair  was  of  a  sandy  auburn  hue. 
Her  face  and  features  were  beautiful,  and  her 
countenance  was  full  of  spirit  and  sweetness." 
This  description  is  from  a  decided  admirer  of 
hers,  who  winds  it  up  with  observing,  that  **  her 
dress  was  always  becoming,  and  very  seldom  worth 
so  much  as  eight  pence" 

INGLIS,   ESTHER, 

Is  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  calligraphy,  or  fine 
writing.  In  the  beauty,  exactness,  and  variety  of 
her  characters,  she  excelled  all  who  preceded  her. 
In  the  library  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford  are  the 
Psalms  of  David,  written  in  French  by  Mrs.  Inglis, 
who  presented  them  in  person  to  queen  Elisabeth, 
by  whom  they  were  given  to  the  library.  Two 
manuscripts,  written  by  Mrs.  Inglis,  were  also  pre- 
served with  care  in  the  Bodleian  library :  one  of 
them  is  entitled  "  Le  six  vingt  et  six  Quatrains  de 
Guy  de  Tour,  sieur  de  Pybrac,  escrits  par  Esther 
Inglis,  pour  son  dernier  adieu,  ce  21  ejour  de  Juin, 
1617."  The  following  address  is,  in  the  second 
leaf,  written  in  capital  letters :  "  To  the  right 'wor- 
shipfiil  my  very  singular  friende,  Joseph  Hall, 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  dean  of  Winchester,  Esther 
Inglis  wisheth  aU  increase  of  true  happiness. 
Junii  xxi.  1617."  In  the  third  leaf  is  pasted  the 
head  of  the  writer,  painted  upon  a  card.  The 
other  manuscript  is  entitled  ''Les  Proverbes  de 
Salomon;  escrites  en  di verses  sortes  de  lettres, 
par  Esther  Anglois,  en  Fran9oise.  A  LislebourgeT 
en  Escosse,"  1599.  In  the  royal  library,  B.  xvi. 
are  "  Esther  Inglis's  fifty  Emblems,"  finely  drawn 
and  written:  A  Lislebourg  en  Escosse,  Vanne 
1624. 

Esther  Inglis  married,  when  she  was  about  forty, 
a  Scotchman,  Bartholomew  Kello,  and  had  one  son, 
who  was  a  learned  and  honourable  man.  The  time 
of  her  death  is  not  known. 

IRETON,   BRIDGET, 

Eldxst  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  bap- 
tized at  St.  John's  church,  Huntingdon,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1624.  She  was  a  gloomy  enthusiast, 
and  such  a  bigoted  republican,  that  she  grudged 
her  father  his  title  of  Protector.  Nevertheless, 
she  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  great  wisdom, 
<<  humbled  and  not  exalted  by  her  accession  of 
greatness."  January  15th,  1647,  she  was  married 
at  Norton  to  the  saintly  Henry  Ireton,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland ;  and  after  his  death  to  Fleetwood,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  same  high  post.  She  seems 
to  have  cherished  as  much  admiration  for  her  first 


husband  as  she  entertained  contempt  for  her  se- 
cond. To  Fleetwood,  however,  her  strong  sense, 
and  advice,  were  of  the  greatest  assistance.  She 
died  at  Stoke  Newington,  where  she  was  buried, 
September  5th,  1681. 

ISABELLA,   QUEEN    OF   HUNGARY, 

Sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
married,  in  1539,  John  Zapolita,  king  of  Hungary. 
In  1540,  she  brought  him  a  son,  while  her  husband 
was  besieging  the  castle  of  Fogarras ;  and  he  was 
so  transported  at  the  news  that  he  gave  a  splendid 
feast  to  his  soldiers,  and  died  of  intemperance  on 
the  occasion.  Isabella,  unable  to  retain  the  crown 
for  her  son,  implored  aid  from  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  armies  of  which,  entering  Hungary,  vanquish- 
ed the  troops  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Buda.  Solyman,  who  headed  his 
troops  in  person,  sent  magnificent  presents  to  the 
young  king,  whom  he  entreated  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  see.  He  excused  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  from  visiting  the  queen,  lest  their  interview 
might  prove  injurious  to  her  fame.  Isabella,  while 
she  acknowledged  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  the 
sultan,  hesitated  whether  to  trust  her  son  in  the 
Ottoman  camp.  But,  at  length,  impressed  by  the 
services  which  Solyman  had  rendered  to  her,  and 
overcome  by  the  remonstrances  of  her  counsellors, 
she  determined  on  a  compliance  with  the  request 
The  prince,  in  a  superb  cradle,  on  a  carriage  of 
state,  accompanied  by  his  nurse,  with  some  noble 
matrons  and  lords  of  the  court,  was  conveyed  to 
the  camp.  He  was  received  by  Solyman,  who 
tenderly  caressed  him,  and  presented  him  to  his 
sons  Bajazet  and  Selim,  with  every  royal  honour, 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  son  of 
John  Zapolita,  whom  he  had  highly  esteemed. 

But  these  specious  appearances  proved  but  a 
cover  to  the  insidious  purposes  of  the  sultan,  who, 
throwing  off  the  mask,  seized  upon  Buda,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  1541,  and  obliged  Isabella  to  retire  to 
Lippa,  with  the  poor  consolation  of  a  promise, 
that  when  her  son  became  of  age,  Hungary  should 
be  restored  to  him.  In  this  reverse  of  fortune, 
Isabella  displayed  great  constancy,  and  endea- 
voured to  content  herself  with  the  title  of  regent 
of  Transylvania,  which  the  rapacity  of  Solyman 
had  left  to  her.  But,  having  appointed  as  her 
coadjutor  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
George  Martinusias,  a  monk,  she  experienced  from 
him  a  thousand  mortifications,  and  found  the  title 
of  regent  but  an  empty  honour.  A  rupture  with 
Martinusias  was  the  eonsequence ;  when,  enraged 
at  the  loss  of  his  authority,  he  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  sent  an  army 
into  Hungary,  and  compelled  Isabella,  in  1551,  to 
resign  Transylvania  into  his  hands,  and  to  retire 
to  Cassovia.  *  While  on  her  journey  to  Cassovia, 
the  ruggedness  of  the  roads  obliged  her  to  descend 
from  her  carriage ;  when,  looking  hhc^L  to  Tran- 
sylvania while  the  driver  was  extricating  his 
wheels,  and  recollecting  her  former  situation,  she 
carved  on  a  tree  her  name,  with  this  sentence : — 
"  Sic  Fata  volunt" — "  So  Fate  decrees." 

Her  disposition  was  too  restless  and  active  to 
allow  her  to  remain  long  at  Cassoria.    She  went 
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to  Silesia,  and  thence  to  Poland,  where  her  mo- 
ther, Bonna  Sforza,  resided.  In  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining her  power,  she  continued  to  correspond 
with  the  grandees  of  Transylyania ;  and  she  also 
applied  again  to  Solyman.  In  1556,  she  was,  by 
the  efforts  of  the  sultan,  restored  to  TransylTania. 
She  maintained  her  authority  during  the  rest  of 
her  life,  without  imparting  any  share  of  it  to  her 
son,  John  Sigismund.  She  died  September  5th, 
1558. 

Isabella  was  a  warm  Roman  Catholic,  and  some 
of  her  regulations  were  directed  with  much  sere- 
rity  against  the  heretics.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  talents  and  learning.  Her  son,  after  her 
death,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Protestants. 


J. 

JABDINS,  MARIE  CATHARINE  DES, 

Was  bom  about  1640,  at  Al6n9on,  in  Normandy, 
where  her  father  was  proTOSt.  She  went  when 
young  to  Paris,  where  she  supported  herself  for 
some  time  by  writing  novels  and  dramas.  She 
was  three  times  married ;  first,  to  M.  Villedieu,  a 
young  captain  of  the  infantry,  who  was  only  se- 
parated, not  divorced,  from  a  former  wife ;  after 
his  death,  to  the  marquis  de  la  Chasse,  who  was 
also  only  parted  from  his  wife ;  and,  for  the  third 
time,  to  one  of  her  cousins,  who  allowed  her  to 
resume  the  name  of  Villedieu.  She  soon  after 
retired  to  a  little  village,  called  Clinchemare,  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  where  she  died  in  1683. 

Her  works  were  printed  in  1702,  and  form  ten 
duodecimo  volumes.  Her  compositions  consisted 
of  dramas,  miscellaneous  poems,  fables,  and  ro- 
mances; among  which  latter  class  are  '*Les  Dis- 
ordres  de  TAmour;"  **  Portraits  des  Faiblesses 
Humains ;"  *'  Les  Exiles  de  la  Cour  d' Augusts ;" 
"  Cleonice ;"  "  Carmeute ;"  "  Les  Oalanteries  Gre- 
nadines ;'*  *<Les  Amours  des  Grands  Hommes ;" 
<«  Les  Memoirs  du  Serail ;"  &c. 

Her  style  is  rapid  and  animated;  but  she  is 
often  incorrect,  and  her  incidents  improbable. 
Her  short  stories  certainly  extinguished  the  taste 
for  tedious  romanceSi  and  led  the  way  to  the 
novel ;  but  were  by  no  means  of  such  excellence 
as  those  that  have  since  been  written.  Her  verse 
is  inferior  to  her  prose.  Her  society  was  much 
sought  by  men  of  learning,  wit,  and  fashion ;  and 
her  conduct  during  her  widowhood  was  by  no 
means  irreproachable.  But  good  morals  were  not 
then  the  fashion  in  French  society. 

JEWSBURY,   MARIA  JANE. 

Wb  choose  to  retain  the  name  by  which  this 
gifted  woman  was  known  as  an  authoress,  although 
she  had  changed  it  before  her  decease ;  but  we  can 
never  think  of  her  as  Mrs.  Fletcher.  Miss  Jewsbury 
was  bom  about  1800,  in  Warwickshire,  England. 
In  early  youth  Bhe  lost  her  mother,  and  was  thence- 
forth caUed  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  a  large 
family.  Her  father,  soon  after  her  mother's  death, 
removed  to  Manchester ;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of 
a  busy  population,  oppressed  with  ill  health,  and 


the  grave  cares  of  life,  the  promptings  of  genius 
still  triumphed,  and  the  young  lady  found  time  to 
dream  dreams  of  literary  distinction,  which  the 
energy  of  her  mind,  in  a  few  years,  converted  into 
realities. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  she  addressed  a  letter 
to  Wordsworth,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent 
imagination :  this  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
bard  of  the  Excursion,  which  soon  ripened  into 
permanent  friendship.  She  was  also  materially 
assisted  in  the  development  of  her  talents,  and  the 
circulation  of  her  first  literary  efforts,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  active  kindness  of  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  at 
that  time  a  resident  in  Manchester :  these  obliga- 
tions she  always  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Her  first  work  was  entitled  **  Phantasmago- 
ria;  or,  Essays  of  Life  and  Literature," — which 
was  well  received  by  the  public.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  **  Letters  to  the  Young,"  written  soon 
after  a  severe  illness:  then  appeared  *'Lays  for 
Leisure  Hours."  Her  last  work  was  her  "  Three 
Histories,"*^  which  she  allows  displays  much  of 
her  own  character  and  feelings.  But  her  best 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  periodicals  and 
annuals,  to  which  she  was  a  large  and  most  popu- 
lar contributor. 

In  1838,  she  married  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  gentleman 
who  held  an  office  under  the  London  East  India 
Company — and  soon  after  her  marriage  left  Eng- 
land with  her  husband  for  Bombay.  She  antici- 
pated with  eager  pleasure  the  riches  of  nature 
and  antiquity,  which  the  gorgeous  East  would 
open  before  her — but  the  buoyant  and  active 
spirit  was  soon  to  be  called  to  another  and  higher 
existence.  She  died  a  short  time  after  reaching 
India,  and  sleeps  in  that  "  clime  of  the  sun,"  a  fit 
resting-place  for  her  warm  and  ardent  heart. 

As  the  best  illustration  of  her  character  and 
genius  which  we  can  give,  we  subjoin  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  private  letler,  which  she  wrote  to  a 
friendf  a  short  time  before  she  left  England : — 

"  The  passion  for  literary  distinction  consumed 
me  from  nine  years  old.  I  had  no  advantages  — 
'great  obstacles  —  and  now,  when  from  disgust  I 
cannot  write  a  line  to  please  myself,  I  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  days  when  facility  and  audacity 
went  hand  in  hand ;  I  wish  in  vain  for  the  simpli- 
city which  neither  dreaded  criticism  nor  knew 
fear.  Intense  labour  has,  in  some  measure,  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  of  early  idleness  and  common- 
place instruction ;  intercourse  with  those  who  were 
once  distant  and  bright  as  the  stars,  has  become  a 
thing  of  course ;  I  have  not  been  unsuccessful  in 
my  own  career.  But  the  period  of  timidity  and 
sadness  is  now  come,  and  with  my  foot  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  life,  and  a  new  world  — 

*  I  would  lay  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  this  life  of  wo.* 

"  Unfortunately,  I  was  twenty-one  before  I  be- 
came a  reader,  and  I  became  a  writer  almost  as 
soon :  it  is  the  ruin  of  all  the  young  talent  of  the 

♦  This  interesting  volume  was  republished  in  America, 
and  was  very  popular.  Her  other  worlcs  have  not  been  re- 
printed here. 

t  Mrs.  Hemans. 
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day,  that  reading  and  writing  are  mmultaneons. 
We  do  not  educate  ourselTes  for  literary  enter- 
prise. I  woold  gladly  bom  almost  eyerything  I 
ever  wrote,  if  so  be  I  might  start  now  with  a  mind 
that  has  seen,  read,  thought,  and  suffered  some- 
what, at  least,  approaching  to  a  preparation. 
Alas,  alas !  we  all  sacrifice  the  palm-tree  to  obtain 
the  temporary  draught  of  wine !  We  slay  the 
camel  that  would  bear  us  through  the  desert,  be- 
cause we  will  not  endure  a  momentary  thirst 

'*  /  have  done  nothing  to  live.  The  powers  which 
I  feel,  and  of  which  I  have  giyen  promise,  tnay 
mature  —  may  stamp  themselves  in  act ;  but  the 
spirit  of  despondency  is  strong  upon  the  future 
^ile,'  and  I  fear  they  never  will.  In  the  language 
of  Keats, 

"  I  feel  the  long  gran  growing  o*er  my  heart. 

"In  the  best  of  eyerything  I  haye  done,  you 
will  find  one  leading  idea — Death,  All  thoughts, 
all  images,  all  contrast  of  thoughts  and  images, 
are  deriyed  from  liying  much  in  the  yalley  of  that 
shadow.  My  poetry,  except  some  half-doien 
pieces,  may  be  consigned  to  obliyion ;  but  in  all 
you  would  find  the  sober  hue,  which,  to  my  mind's 
eye,  blends  equally  with  the  golden  glow  of  sun- 
set, and  the  bright  green  of  spring ;  and  is  seen 
equally  in  the  *  temple  of  delight,'  as  is  in  the 
tomb  of  decay  and  separation.  I  am  melancholy 
by  nature,  but  cheerful  on  principle." 

Such  was  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  noble  wo* 
man.  In  conyersation  she  was  brilliant  and  elo- 
quent ;  in  the  domestic  circle  she  was  a  treasure 
that  Solomon  would  haye  placed  aboye  "  rubies." 
Actiye,  judicious,  and  kind,  she  showed  the  strength 
of  her  understanding,  as  well  as  the  correctness  of 
her  principles,  by  discharging  her  household  du- 
ties with  the  same  promptness  and  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  pursued  her  literary  career. 

Her  friendships  are  sufficient  testimony  of  her 
genius  and  her  goodness.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who 
was  her  warm  friend,  thus  speaks  of  her  with 
beautiful  simplicity : — 

'<  Her  enthusiasm  was  ardent,  her  piety  stead- 
fast, and  her  great  talents  would  haye  enabled  her 
to  be  eminently  useful  in  the  path  to  which  she 
had  been  called.  The  opinien  she  entertained  of 
her  own  performances,  giyen  to  the  world  under 
her  maiden  name,  was  modest  and  humble,  indeed 
far  below  her  merits,  as  is  often  the  case  with  those 
who  are  making  trial  of  their  powers  to  discover 
what  they  are  fit  for.  In  one  quality —  quickness 
in  the  motions  of  her  mind  —  she  was,  in  the  au- 
thor's estimation,  unriyalled." 

In  the  "  Three  Histories,"  Miss  Jewsbury  has 
commemorated  the  friend  of  her  heart's  idolatry, 
Mrs.  Hemans.  The  picture  of  "Egeria"  was, 
avowedly,  taken  from  this  original ;  its  exquisite 
beauty  renders  it  a  fitting  selection  to  show  the 
power  of  Miss  Jewsbury's  genius  when  brightened 
by  a  subject  which  warmed  her  heart  as  well  as 
her  imagination. 

PICTU&E   OF  M&S.    HEMANS. 

«Egeria  was  totally  different  from  any  other 
woman  I  had  ever  seen,  either  in  Italy  or  England. 


She  did  not  daszle,  she  subdued  me ;  other  women 
might  be  more  commanding,  more  versatile,  more 
acute,  but  I  never  saw  any  one  so  exquisitely 

feminine Her  birth,  her  education,  but, 

above  all,  the  genius  with  which  she  was  gifted, 
combined  to  inspire  a  passion  for  the  ethereal,  the 
tender,  the  imaginative,  the  heroic — in  one  word, 
the  beautifiil.  It  was  in  her  a  faculty  divine,  and 
yet  of  daily  life  —  it  touched  all  things,  but,  like 
a  sunbeam,  touched  them  with  *  a  golden  finger.' 
Anything  abstract  or  scientific  was  unintelligible 
and  distasteful  to  her ;  her  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive and  various,  but,  true  to  the  first  principle  of 
her  nature,  it  was  poetry  that  she  sought  in  his- 
tory, scenery,  character,  and  religious  belief — 
poetry  that  guided  all  her  studies,  governed  all 
her  thoughts,  coloured  all  her  imaginative  conver- 
sation. Her  nature  was  at  once  simple  and  pro- 
found ;  there  was  no  room  in  her  mind  for  philo- 
sophy, nor  in  her  heart  for  ambition ;  —  the  one 
was  filled  by  imagination,  the  other  engrossed  by 
tenderness.  She  had  a  passive  temper,  but  de- 
cided tastes;  any  one  might  infinence,  but  very 
few  impressed  her.  Her  strength  and  her  weak- 
ness alike  lay  in  her  affections ;  these  would  some- 
times make  her  weep,  at  others  imbue  her  with 
courage;  so  that  she  was  alternately  *a  falcon- 
hearted  dove,'  and  a  *  reed  broken  with  the  wind.' 
Her  Toice  was  a  sad,  sweet  melody,  and  her  spirits 
reminded  me  of  an  old  poet's  description  of  the 
orange-tree,  with  its 

*  Golden  lamps  hid  in  a  night  of  green  ;* 

or  of  those  Spanish  gardens  where  the  pomegra- 
nate groi^  beside  the  cypress.  Her  gladness  was 
like  a  burst  of  sunlight ;  and  if,  in  her  depression, 
she  resembled  night,  it  was  night  bearing  her  stars. 
I  nught  describe  and  describe  for  ever,  but  I  should 
never  succeed  in  pourtraying  Egeria ;  she  was  a 
muse,  a  grace,  a  variable  child,  a  dependent  wo- 
man, the  Italy  of  human  beings." 


THX  WEEPER  AT  THE   SSPULCHBE. 

A  sound  In  yonder  glade. 

But  not  of  fount  or  breeze, 
A  sound  — but  of  the  whispering  made 

By  the  palm  and  the  olive  trees; 
It  is  not  the  minstrers  lute,     # 

Nor  the  swell  of  the  night-bird*s  song. 
Nor  the  city's  hum,  when  all  else  is  mute, 

By  echo  borne  along. 

Tis  a  voice  — the  Saviour's  own— 

"  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?** 
8he  turns  —  and  her  grief  is  for  ever  flown. 

And  the  shade  that  dimmed  her  brow ; 
He  is  there,  her  risen  Lord, 

No  more  to  know  decline; 
He  is  there,  with  peace  in  his  every  word, 

The  wept  one  —  still  divine. 

••My  father's  throne  to  share.  • 

As  King,  as  God,  1  go, 
But  a  brother's  heart  will  be  with  me  there, 

For  my  brethren  left  below!" 
The  Weeper  is  laid  in  dust, 

Her  Lord  is  throned  on  high. 
But  our's  may  be  still  that  Weeper^  trust. 

And  our's  that  Lord's  reply. 
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Moimtr— *inid  natore*i  bkMm, 

Dimmiof  iti  lighl  with  tears,— 
And  captive  —  to  whom  the  lone  dark  room 

Growa  darker  yet  with  fean,— 
And  tpirit  — that  like  a  bird 

Rett*  not  on  aea  or  shore.— 
The  Toice  in  the  oiive«glade  onee  heard. 

Hear  ye  —  and  weep  no  more  I 

BIRTH-DAT   BALLAD. 

Thou  art  plneklng  spring-roses.  Genie, 

And  a  little  red-rose  art  thou; 
Thou  hast  unfolded  to-day.  Genie, 

Another  bright  leaf,  I  trow ; 
But  the  roses  will  live  and  die,  Genie, 

Many  and  many  a  time. 
Ere  thou  hast  unfolded  quite,  (Senie  — 

Grown  into  maiden  prime. 

Thou  art  looking  now  at  the  birds,  Genle« 

But  oh,  do  not  wish  their  wing. 
That  would  only  tempt  the  fowler,  Qenie, 

Stay  thou  on  earth  and  sing; 
Stay  in  the  nursing-nest.  Genie, 

Be  not  soon  thence  beguiled, 
Thou  wilt  ne*er  find  a  second,  Crenie ; 

Never  be  twice  a  child. 

Thou  art  buiMing  towers  of  pebbles.  Genie  - 

Pile  them  up  brave  and  high; 
And  leave  them  to  follow  a  bee,  Genie, 

As  he  wandereth  singing  by; 
But  if  thy  towers  fall  down,  Genie, 

And  if  the  brown  bee  is  lost. 
Never  weep  7- for  thou  must  learn,  Genie, 

That  soon  life's  schemes  are  crossed. 

Thy  hand  is  in  a  bright  boy's,  Genie, 

He  calls  thee  his  sweet  wee  wife; 
But  let  not  thy  little  heart  think.  Genie, 

Childhood  the  prophet  of  life: 
It  may  be  life's  minstrel.  Genie, 

And  sing  sweet  songs  and  clear; 
But  minstrel  and  prophet  now.  Genie, 

Are  not  united  here. 

What  will  thy  future  fate  be.  Genie? 

Alas  I  shall  I  live  to  see! 
For  thou  art  scarce  a  sapling,  Genie, 

And  I  am  a  moss-grown  tree! 
I  am  shedding  life's  leaves  Gut,  Genie, 

Thou  art  in  blossom  sweet; 
But  think  betimes  of  the  grave.  Genie, 

Where  young  and  old  oft  meeu 

80NO. 

She  *s  on  my  heart,  she 's  in  my  thoughts. 
At  midnight,  morn  and  noon; 

December's  snow  beholds  her  there. 
And  there  the  rose  of  June. 

I  never  breathe  her  lovely  name 
When  wine  and  mirth  go  round; 

But  oh,  the  gentle  moonlight  air 
Knows  well  the  silver  sound. 

I  care  not  if  a  thousand  hear 
When  other  maids  I  praise; 

I  wouki  not  have  ray  brother  by. 
When  I  upon  her  gaze. 

Tlie  dews  were  flrom  the  lily  gone, 

The  gold  has  lost  its  shine. 
If  any  but  my  love  herself 

Coukl  hear  me  call  her  mine. 

PASSING  AWAT. 

1  asked  the  stars,  in  the  pomp  of  night. 
Gilding  its  blackness  with  crowns  of  light. 
Bright  with  beauty,  and  girt  with  power. 
Whether  eternity  were  not  their  dower; 
And  dirge-like  music  stole  (torn  their  spheres. 
Bearing  this  message  to  mortal  ears:  — 


"  We  have  no  light  that  bath  not  been  given ; 
We  have  no  strength  but  shall  soon  be  riven ; 
We  have  no  power  wherein  man  may  trust ; 
Like  him  are  we  things  of  time  and  dust ; 
And  the  legend  we  blason  with  beam  and  ray, 
And  tiae  song  of  our  silence,  is—'  Passing  away.' 

**  We  shall  fede  in'our  beauty,  tlie  feir  and  bright. 
Like  lamps  that  have  served  for  a  festal  night ; 
We  shall  fell  from  our  spheres,  the  old  and  strong, 
Like  rose-leaves  swept  by  the  breexe  along; 
The  worshipped  as  gods  in  the  olden  day, 
We  shall  be  like  a  vain  dream—'  Passing  away.*  '* 

From  the  surs  of  heaven,  and  the  flowers  of  earth. 
From  the  pageant  of  power,  and  the  voice  of  mirth. 
From  the  mists  of  mom  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
From  childhood's  song,  and  afleetion's  vow.— 
From  all,  save  that  o'er  which  soul  bears  sway. 
Breathes  but  one  record—"  Passing  away." 

**  Passing  away."  sing  the  breese  and  rill, 
As  they  sweep  in  their  course  by  vale  and  hill ; 
Through  the  varying  scenes  of  each  earthly  dime, 
*Tis  the  lesson  of  nature,  the  voice  of  time; 
And  man  at  last,  like  his  fethers  grey. 
Writes  in  his  own  dust— ••  Passing  away." 

JOHNSON,  LADT  ARABELLA, 

Was  daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lmooln.  She 
married  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  who  left  his  native 
land  for  New  England,  from  religious  motives. 
Lady  Arabella  cheerfully  accompanied  him,  and 
they  arrived  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  April, 
1630.  Her  exalted  character  and  gentleness  gained 
her  universal  esteem ;  but  she  died  the  September 
after  her  arrival.  Mr.  Johnson  survived  her  little 
more  than  a  month.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Boston ;  and  though  his  time  was  brief,  yet  the 
good  work  he  accomplished  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  people  of  New  England.  But  dearer  still 
is  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  whose  exam- 
ple as  a  wife  and  a  Christian  is  an  ever-beaming 
light  to  her  sex. 

JOHNSON,   ESTHER, 

Cslebkatsd  as  the  Stella  of  Dean  Swift,  was 
bom  in  1684.  Her  father  was  the  steward  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  who,  at  his  death,  left  the  daugh- 
ter £1000,  in  consideration  of  her  father's  faithful, 
services.  At  the  death  of  Sir  William,  she  was  in 
her  sixteenth  year;  and  about  two  years  after- 
wards, at  Swift's  invitation,  she  left  England,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Bingley,  a  lady  fifteen  years 
older,  and  whose  whole  fortune,  though  she  was 
related  to  Sir  William,  was  only  an  annuity  of 
£27.  Whether  Swift  desired  the  company  of  Miss 
Johnson  as  a  friend,  or  intended  to  make  her  his 
wife,  is  uncertain ;  but  they  took  every  precaution 
to  prevent  scandal.  When  Swift  was  absent.  Miss 
Johnson  and  her  friend  resided  at  the  parsonage, 
but  when  he  returned,  they  removed;  nor  were 
they  ever  known  to  meet  but  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person.  During  his  visits  to  London,  he 
wrote,  every  day,  an  account  of  what  had  occurred, 
to  Stella,  and  always  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  her. 

In  1718,  Swift,  it  is  believed,  was  married  to 
her,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher;  but  they 
continued  to  live  in  separate  houses,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  never  publicly  acknowledged.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  supposed  to  have  preyed  upon 
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Stella's  health  so  m  to  cause  a  decline.  Dean 
Swift  offered,  when  ihe  woa  on  her  deiUi-bed,  to 
kcknowledge  her  a.B  hia  wiTe;  but  she  replied,  "  It 
is  too  UCel"  She  died  in  1728,  aged  fortj-three. 
She  was  a  beauUful  and  iutelleetual  woman.  The 
whole  aCor;  is  more  romantio  than  any  romance 
of  fiction ;  nor  hsTe  the  mj^steriea  erer  been  satla- 
foctorilj  explained. 

JORDAN,  DOROTHEA, 
Was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Bland,  of  a  most 
Tespeotable  fanulj  in  Ireland.  Her  father  eloped 
witli  her  mother,  and  tbey  both  went  on  the  stage. 
Dorothea  commenced  her  career  as  an  actnua  in 
Dnblin,  but  soon  qnitted  that  for  Tate  Wilkinson'B 
fork  company.  She  then  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  London  managers,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
a  great  faTourite  on  the  Englieh  stage.  Her  forte 
was  comedy.  She  was  at  one  time  tJie  mistreea 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IT., 
by  wiiom  she  had  several  children.  She  died  at 
St.  Cloud,  in  France,  in  1816,  and  wsl  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  a  casual  English  traveller  far  k 
decent  ^termcnl 


EiCFBiii  of  the  French,  qoeen  of  Italy,  was 
bom  in  Martiniqae,  June  24th,  1763.  At  a  very 
early  age  idie  came  to  Paris,  and  was  married  to 
the  Tiseount  Beanhamais.  By  this  marriage, 
which  ia  represented  as  not  having  been  a  happy 
one,  the  marquis  being  attached  to  another  at  the 
time  of  his  union  with  his  wealthy  bride — she  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  children,  Eugene  and 
Hortense,  afterwarda  bo  well  known.  In  1787 
Madame  Beauhomais  rGlumed  to  Martinique,  to 
nnrse  her  aged  mother,  but  was  soon  driven  away 
by  the  disturbances  in  that  colony.  During  her 
absence  the  French  Revolution  had  broken  out, 
and  on  her  return  ahe  found  her  husband  acUvely 
•ngaged  in  public  affairs.  Although  one  of  the 
first  actors  in  the  movement  which  was  to  regene- 
rate France,  Beauhsmais  fell  a  victimto  the  blood- 
thirsty fanaticism  of  the  times.  Cited  before  the 
bar  of  the  CouTention,  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
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and  publicly  beheaded  on  the  28d  July,  17M. 
Josephine  was  imprisaaed,  where  she  remained 
until  the  death  of  Robespierre  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  prieons. 

Josephine  is  said  to  have  preserved  her  serenity 
duriog  her  imprisonment,  tliroughher  strong  futh 
in  a  prediction  which  had  been  made  her ;  an  old 
negresa  In  Martinique  having  foretold,  under  eir- 
cnmstances  of  a  peculiarly  imposing  character, 
that  ahe  would  one  day  Itecome  queen  of  France. 
However  reasonably  we  may  doubt  the  influence 
of  such  a  circnmstance  on  the  mind  of  a  woman 
condemned  to  death  in  such  relentleas  times  as 
these,  there  is  no  question  of  its  being  a  snbjeot 
often  dwelt  npon  by  Josephine  when  she  actually 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Prance.  The  prophecies 
that  come  to  pass,  are  always  remembered! 
Through  her  fellow-prisoner.  Madame  Tallien,  Jo- 
sephine became,  after  the  eatabliahment  of  the 
Directory,  an  inSuential  member  of  the  circle  of 
Barras.  According  to  some  writers,  she  lliore 
mode  the  acquaintance  of  General  Bonaparte. 
Tho  most  general  belief  is,  however,  that  the  ao- 
qoaintance  was  formed  through  her  son  Eugene, 
in  Ihe  following  manner :  "The  day  after  the  13tb 
of  Tendemiure,  the  disarming  of  the  citiiens  hav- 
ing been  decreed,  a  boy  of  fifteen  called  npon 
General  Bonaparte,  then  commandant  of  Paris, 
and  with  ingenuous  boldness  demanded  the  sword 
of  his  father.  The  general  was  struck  with  the 
boy's  department;  he  made  particular  inquiries 
about  him,  and  sought  an  acquaintance  with  his 
mother."  Bonaparte  soon  became  passionately 
attached  to  Madame  Bcauhamaia,  and  married 
her  Oh  the  17lh  of  February,  1798 ;  and  his  affec- 
tion for  her  continued  through  life.  She  posaessed 
considerable  influence  o<er  him,  and  hia  letters  to 
her  are  proofa  of  hia  warm  attachment,  as  well  as 
of  her  amiability.  She  was  always  accessible  and 
benevolent  to  those  who  sought  for  mercy  or  pro- 
tection from  Napoleon.  She  followed  the  young 
hero  to  Italy,  and  was  with  him  daring  that  bril- 
liant period  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
military  reputation.  When  Bonaparte  set  out  on 
his  expedition  to  Egypt,  Josephine  took  up  her 
residence  at  Malmaiaon.  Much  has  been  said  of 
her  conduct  during  this  period.  Whether  the 
cenaure  was  fully  merited  or  not,  has  never  been 
known ;  that  Napoleon,  on  hia  return,  contem- 
plated a  separation,  ia  well  ascertained.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  by  her  children,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  Josephine  was  again  restored 
to  the  affection  and  confidence  of  her  husband. 
When  Napoleon  was  elevated  to  the  consulate, 
Josephine  constantly  exercised  her  benevolence  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate.  She  was  partica'arly 
kind  to  the  emigrants,  many  of  whom  ahe  restored 
to  their  country.  Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  her,  said,  "  If  I  gain  battles,  it  ia  yon  who  win 

Josephine  loved  pomp  and  show;  her  extrava- 
gance and  wasteful  eipenditnre  frequently  calling 
down  the  severest  censure  from  her  more  just- 
minded  husband.  When  Napoleon  became  empe- 
ror a  divorce  was  proposed  to  him,  but  he  rqectod 
it    Josephine  was  couBecrated  empress  of  France 
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b;  pope  Km  Til.,  Decamber  2d,  1B04,  and  the 
trown  which  his  genius  had  woa  for  her  was  placed 
bj  KapoleoD  upon  her  brow.  Sood  afler,  at  Mi- 
lan, alie  wai  crowned  queen  af  Italy.  JoBephioe 
acquitted  herself  in  her  exalted  position  with  a 
gnoe  and  dignity  which  won  all  hearts ;  to  miuif , 
it  KM  a  nutter  of  surpiisa  how  she  had  acquired 
this  "  royal  b«ari[ig."  Eugene  and  Uortense,  her 
ohildreu,  shared  her  eleTatioo ;  Napoleon  nerer 
neglected  their  interest,  nor  that  of  any  members 
of  Josephine's  family.  As  Napoleon's  power  in- 
oreased,  and  hie  family  became  to  all  appearancea 
more  and  more  firmly  established  upon  the  throne 
of  France,  his  desire  for  offspring  to  continue  Ms 
line  increased;  and  after  much  deliberation,  and 
many  painf^  scenes,  a  dlToroe  was  determined 
npoo.  Josephine  bore  it  with  a  fortitude  which 
her  good  sense  alone  enabled  her  to  eierL  To 
ba>e  opposed  the  will  of  Napoleon  would  have 
avaUed  her  nothing,  and  it  was  erery 
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too,  would  sympathize  with  a  wife  wl 
suoh  painful  cireamalancea,  yielded  with  dignity 
.to  her  fall;  her  impotent  resistance  would  only 
excite  its  contempt  or  sneers.  Josephine  retired 
to  Malmaison,  at  the  age  of  forty-«i,  with  the 
title  of  empress-dowager,  and  two  milliona  of 
francs  a  year.  Napoleon  lisited  her  occasionally, 
and  always  gare  proofs  of  his  esteepi  and  regard 
for  her.  While  at  St.  Helena,  he  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  ber  lirtues  and  amialnlitj.  On  the 
birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  in  1811,  JoBepfaine  ia 
said  to  hate  exhibited  the  most  onfeigDed  satis- 
factiou.  If  such  was  really  the  case,  ber  magDa>- 
nimity  was  of  the  highest  order:  for  that  event, 
which  must  have  confirmed  Napoleon's  sense  of 
the  expediency  of  the  diiorce,  also  raoderad  his 
wife  more  dear  to  him,  and  Josephine's  situation 
more  glaringly  humiliating. 

In  1S14,  Josephine  beheld  the  dflwnfall  of  that 
throne  which  she  had  once  shared.  When  Napo- 
leon retired  to  Elba,  she  wrote  to  him,  signifying 
her  wish,  if  permitted,  lo  follow  bim  in  his  re- 
Teraes.  When  the  allies  entered  Paris,  she  was 
treated  with  the  moat  distinguished  consideration. 
The  king  of  Fragsia  and  the  emperor  of  Rusaia 
visited  her  at  MalmMSon,  and  showed  her  Batter- 
ing attentions.  On  the  19th  of  May,  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prusaia  dined  with  her. 
She  was  extremely  indisposed,  and,  in  opposition 
to  her  physician's  wishes,  did  the  bonoun  to  her 
royal  guests.  The  next  day  ahe  became  much 
worse  ;  her  disease,  a  species  of  quinsy,  increasing 
.rapidly.  On  the  29th  of  May,  ISU,  she  expired, 
in  the  full  poaaession  of  her  faculties.  Her  chil- 
dren were  with  her,  and,  by  their  affectionate 
atleatione,  soothed  her  last  moments.  Her  body 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  Ruel,  whero,  seven 
yeors  after,  her  children  were  permitted  to  erect 

Josephine  was  handsome;  her  figure  was  ma- 
jestic and  elegant ;  but  her  greatest  charms  were 
her  grace  and  goodness  of  heart.  She  has  been 
called  Napoleon's  "  star."  Uia  fortunes,  it  is  said, 
arose  with  ber,  and  waned  when  their  connexion 
ceased.    The  English,  when  they  point  the  empress 
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Josephine,  in  their  hatred  of  Napoleon  always 
depict  her  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  To  exalt 
Napoleon's  repudiated  wife,  is  to  censure  him. 
We,  who  ore  less  liable  to  prejudice,  may  be  able 
to  estimate  her  character  more  impartially,  and 
may  fairly  inquire  how  much  of  the  devotion  for 
which  ahe  has  been  so  highly  praised,  belonged  t» 
the  man,  how  much  to  his  station. 

Napoleon's  ardent  attachment  (o  her  admits  of 
no  such  doubt;  his  actions,  as  well  as  hie  letters 
to  her,  proTe  it ;  particularly  thoee  written  in  the 
early  part  of  their  married  life,  when  he  frequently 
compluna  of  her  coldness.  The  prudence  of  her 
conduct  while  Napoleon  was  absent  in  Egypt,  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  If  so,  we  may  ask,  how 
far  the  woman  who  was  ohoaen  by  snch  a  man  as 
the  sharer  of  his  name  and  fortunes  was  wortby 
of  her  destiny?  Her  extravagance,  evea  white 
seated  upon  a  Ihrone,  we  have  seen,  was  consider- 
ed reprehensible  by  ber  husband.  Napoleon  had 
not  an  exalted  opinion  of  women ;  how  much  this 
might  be  owing  to  the  example  of  the  woman 
whom  he  knew  best,  the  reader  must  decide.  If 
Joeephine  had  been  as  eminent  for  high  womanly 
virtues,  as  he  was  for  exalted  genina ;  if  she  bad 
been  in  truth  Napoleon's  "star,"  her  fate  might 
have  been  a  different  one. 


JUDSON,  ANNE  HASSELTLNE, 
Was  bom  in  1780,  in  Bradford,  Massachusetli. 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  became  early 
distinguiehed  for  her  deep  and  earnest  religiona 
character.  In  February,  1BI2,  she  married  Ado- 
niram  Judson  ;  and  in  the  same  month  sailed  for 
Calcutta,  her  husband  being  appointed  missionary 
to  India.  Soon  after  Ihey  reached  Calcutta,  they 
were  ordered  by  the  East  India  Company,  who 
were  opposed  to  all  missionary  labour  among  the 
natives,  to  quit  the  country.  While  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  leaving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
employed  their  time  in  investigating  the  subject 
of  baptism;  and  being  convinced  that  their  pre- 
vious opinions  had  been  erroneous,  they  joined 
the  Baptia't  Churoh  at  Calcutta.  In  July.  1813, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  arrived  at  Rangoon,  in  Bur- 
mob,  where  for  many  yean  they  laboured  suocesa- 
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fully  and  diligentlj  in  the  cause  of  religion.  In 
1821,  in  consequence  of  protracted  ill  health,  Mrs. 
Judson  returned  alone  to  America,  where  she  re- 
mained till  1823,  when  she  rejoined  her  husband 
in  Rangoon.  Difficulties  arising  between  the  go- 
▼emment  of  Bengal  and  the  Burman  empire,  and 
the  taking  of  Rangoon  bj  the  British  in  1824, 
caused  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Judson  and  se- 
veral other  foreigners,  who  were  at  Ava,  the 
capital  of  the  Burman  empire.  For  two  years, 
the  inexpressible  sufferings  endured  by  these  pri- 
soners, were  alleyiated  by  the  constant  care  and 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Judson ;  and  it  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  her  efforts  that  they  were  at  last 
released. 

In  1826,  the  missionaTy  establishment  was  re- 
moved from  Rangoon  to  Amherst ;  and  in  October, 
of  that  year  Mrs.  Judson  died  of  a  feyer  during  her 
husband's  absence.  The  physician  attributed  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  disease  to  the  injury  her 
constitution  had  received  from  her  long-protracted 
sufferings  and  severe  privations  at  Ava.  In  about 
BIX  months  after  her  death,  her  only  child,  an  in- 
fant daughter,  was  laid  by  her  side.  That  some 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  by  those  who  have  not 
read  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Judson,  of  the  exertions 
and  sufferings  of  this  angelic  woman,  whose  mis- 
sion was  to  wear  out  her  precious  life  for  the  pre- 
servation of  others  and  the  advancement  of  her 
Saviour's  cause,  we  will  give  one  extract  from  her 
"  Narrative"  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Judson, 
written  in  form  of  a  letter  to  her  brother-in-law. 

MSB.  JUDSON   AT  bUNQ-PSN-LA. 

"  The  next  morning  I  arose  and  endeavoured  to 
find  something  like  food.  But  there  was  no  market, 
and  nothing  to  be  procured.  One  of  Dr.  Price's 
friends,  however,  brought  some  cold  rice  and  vege- 
table curry,  from  Amarapora,  which,  together  with 
a  cup  of  tea  from  Mr.  Lansago,  answered  for  the 
breakfast  of  the  prisoners;  and  for  dinner,  we 
made  a  curry  of  dried  salt  fish,  which  a  servant 
of  Mr.  Gouger  had  brought  All  the  money  I 
could  command  in  the  world,  I  had  brought  with 
me,  secreted  about  my  person ;  so  you  may  judge 
what  our  prospects  were,  in  case  the  war  should 
continue  long.  But  our.  Heavenly  Father  was 
better  to  us  than  our  fears ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  constant  extortions  of  the  jailers,  during  the 
whole  six  months  we  were  at  Oung-pen-la,  and 
the  ft^quent  straits  to  which  we  were  brought,  we 
never  really  suffered  for  the  want  of  money, 
though  frequently  for  want  of  provisions,  which 
were  not  procurable.  Here  at  this  place  my  per- 
sonal bodily  sufferings  commenced.  While  your 
brother  was  confined  in  the  city  prison,  I  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  our  house,  in  which  I  had 
many  conveniences  left,  and  my  health  had  con- 
tinued good  beyond  all  expectations.  But  now  I 
had  not  a  single  article  of  convenience — not  even 
a  chair  or  seat  of  any  kind,  excepting  a  bamboo 
floor.  The  veiy  morning  after  my  arrival,  Maiy 
Hasseltine  was  taken  with  the  small-pox,  the  na- 
tural way.  She,  though  very  young,  was  the  only 
assistant  I  had  in  taking  care  of  little  Maria.  But 
■he  now  required  all  the  time  I  could  spare  firom 


Mr.  Judson,  whose  fever  still  continued  in  prison, 
and  whose  Teet  were  sj  dreadfully  mangled,  that 
for  several  days  he  was  unable  to  move.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do,  for  I  could  procure  no  assistance 
from  the  neighbourhood,  or  medicine  for  the  suf- 
ferers, but  was  all  day  long  going  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  house  to  the  prison  with  little 
Maria  in  my  arms.  Sometimes  I  was  greatly  re- 
lieved by  leaving  her,  for  an  hour,  when  asleep, 
by  the  side  of  her  father,  while  I  returned  to  the 
house  to  look  after  Mary,  whose  fever  ran  so  high 
as  to  produce  delirium.  She  was  so  completely 
covered  with  the  small -pox,  that  there  was  no 
distinction  in  the  pustules.  As  she  was  in  the  same 
little  room  with  myself,  I  knew  Maria  would  take 
it ;  I  therefore  inoculated  her  from  another  child, 
before  Mary's  had  arrived  at  such  a  state  as  to  be 
infectious.  At  the  same  time,  I  inoculated  Abby, 
and  the  jailer's  children,  who  all  had  it  so  lightly  as 
hardly  to  interrupt  their  play.  But  the  inoculation 
in  the  arm  of  my  poor  littie  Maria  did  not  take — 
she  caught  it  of  Mary,  and  had  it  the  natural 
way.  She  was  then  only  three  months  and  a  half 
old,  and  had  been  a  most  healthy  child ;  but  it  was 
above  three  months  before  she  perfectly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  disorder. 

<*  You  will  recollect  I  never  had  the  small-poz, 
but  was  vaccinated  previously  to  leaving  America. 
In  consequence  of  being  for  so  long  a  time  con- 
stantiy  exposed,  I  had  nearly  a  hundred  pustules 
formed,  though  no  previous  symptoms  of  fever, 
ftc.  The  jailer's  children  having  had  the  small- 
pox so  lightiy,  in  consequence  of  inoculation,  my 
fame  was  spread  all  over  the  village,  and  every 
phild,  young  and  old,  who  had  not  previously  had 
it,  was  brought  for  inoculation.  And  although  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  disorder,  or  the  mode  of 
treating  it,  I  inoculated  them  all  with  a  needle, 
and  told  them  to  take  care  of  their  diet,  — all  the 
instructions  I  could  give  them.  Mr.  Judson's 
health  was  gradually  restored,  and  he  found  him* 
self  much  more  comfortably  situated,  than  when 
in  the  city  prison. 

"  The  prisoners  were  at  first  ehuned  two  and 
two ;  but  as  soon  as  the  jailers  could  obtain  chains 
sufficient,  they  were  separated,  and  each  prisoner 
had  but  one  pair.  The  prison  was  repaired,  a  new 
fence  made,  and  a  large  airy  shed  erected  in  front 
of  the  prison,  where  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  day,  though  locked  up  in  the 
little  close  prison  at  night.  All  the  children  reco- 
vered from  the  small-pox ;  but  my  watchings  and 
fatigue,  together  with  my  miserable  food,  and  more 
miserable  lodgings,  brought  on  one  of  the  diseases 
of  the  country,  which  is  almost  always  fatal  to 
foreigners.  My  constitution  seemed  destroyed,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  became  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly  able 
to  walk  to  Mr.  Judson's  prison.  In  this  debilitated 
state,  I  set  off  in  a  cart  for  Ava,  to  procure  medi- 
cines, and  some  suitable  food,  leaving  the  cook  to 
supply  my  place.  I  reached*  the  house  in  safety, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  the  disorder  seemed  at  a 
stand ;  after  which  it  attacked  me  so  violently,  that 
I  had  no  hopes  of  recovery  left — and  my  only 
anxiety  now  was,  to  return,  to  Oung-pen-la  to  die 
near  the  prison.   It  was  with  the  greatest  diflleul^ 
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tfiat  I  obtained  the  medioine-chest  from  the  Go- 
Temor,  and  then  had  no  one  to  administer  medi- 
eine.  I  however  got  at  the  landanum,  and  by 
taking  two  drops  at  a  time  for  seyeral  hours,  it  so 
ftff  checked-  the  disorder,  as  to  enable  me  to  get 
on  board  a  boat,  thongh  so  weak  that  I  could  not 
stand,  and  again  set  off  for  Onng^pen-la." 

To  show  the  estimate  in  which  the  serrices  and 
talents  of  Mrs.  Jndson  were  held  by  the  British 
residents  of  India,  we  will  give  the  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  English  prisoners  confined  at  Ava 
with  Mr.  Jndson.  It  was  published  in  a  Calcutta 
paper. 

**  Mrs.  Judson  was  the  author  of  those  eloquent 
and  forcible  appeals  to  the  govemment^  which 
prepared  them  by  degrees  for  submission  to  terms 
of  peace,  never  expected  by  any,  who  knew  the 
hauteur  and  inflexible  pride  of  the  Burman  court 

"  And  while  on  this  subject,  the  overflowings 
of  grateful  feeings,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  fellow- 
prisoners,  compel  me  to  add  a  tribute  of  public 
thanks  to  that  amiable  and  humane  female,  who, 
though  living  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  our 
prison,  without  any  means  of  conveyance,  and 
very  feeble  in  health,  forgot  her  own  comfort  and 
infirmity,  and  almost  every  day  visited  us,  sought 
out  and  administered  to  our  wants,  and  contri- 
buted in  every  way  to  alleviate  our  misery. 

<*  While  we  were  all  left  by  the  government 
destitute  of  food,  she,  with  unwearied  persever- 
ance, by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  for  us  a 
constant  supply. 

**  When  the  tattered  state  of  our  clothes  evinced 
the  extremity  of  our  distress,  she  was  ever  ready 
to  replenish  our  scanty  wardrobe.  • 

<*When  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  our  keepers 
eonfined  us  inside,  or  made  our  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks,  she,  like  a  ministering  angel,  never  ceased 
her  applications  to  the  government,  until  she  was 
authorized  to  communicate  to  us  the  grateful  news 
of  our  enlargement,  or  of  a  respite  from  our  gall- 
ing oppressions. 

'*  Besides  all  this,  it  was  unquestionably  owing, 
in  a  chief  degree,  to  the  repeated  eloquence,  and 
forcible  appeals  of  Mrs.  Judson,  that  the  untu- 
tored Burman  was  finally  made  willing  to  secure 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  country,  by  a 
sincere  peace." 

Mrs.  Ann  H.  Jndson  was  the  first  American 
woman  who  resolved  to  leave  her  friends  and 
eountry  to  bear  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  fo- 
reign climes.  Well  does  she  merit  the  reverence 
and  love  of  all  Christians ;  nor  can  the  nineteenth 
century  furnish  the  record  of  a  woman  who  so 
truly  deserves  the  title — a  missionary  heroine. 

JUDSON,   SARAH  B., 

DAUGHTBa  of  Balph  and  Abia  Hull,  was  bom 
in  Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  November  4th,  1808. 
She  was  first  married  to  the  Rev.  George  D.  Board- 
man,  in  1825,  and  soon  after  accompanied  her 
husband,  and  other  missionaries,  to  Calcutta. 
The  first  destination  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman 
was  Tavoy;  and  there,  after  encountering  great 
dangers  and  sufferings,  and  overcoming  appalling 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  in  all  of  which 
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Mrs.  Boardman  shared  with  her  beloved  husband, 
Mr.  Boardman  died,  in  1881.  She  had  previously 
lost  two  children ;  one  only,  a  son,  was  left  her, 
and  they  were  alone,  in  a  strange  land.  But  she 
did  not  desert  her  missionary  duties.  Four  years 
she  remained  a  widow,  and  then  was  united  in 
marriage  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson.  Their  union 
was  a  happy  one ;  but  after  the  birth  of  her  fourth 
child  her  health  failed,  and  a  voyage  to  America 
was  recommended  as  the  only  hope  of  restoration. 
Dr.  Judson,  with  his  wife  and  children,  took  pas- 
sage for  their  own  country ;  but  on  reaching  the 
Isle  of  France,  Mrs.  Judson's  health  was  so  greatly 
improved,  that  Dr.  Judson,  whose  duties  in  Burmah 
were  urgent,  determined  to  return,  while  his  wife 
and  children  should  visit  America.  The  arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made,  and  in  expectation 
of  the  parting,  Mrs.  Judson  wrote  this  sweet  and 
most  pathetic  poem,  addressed  to  her  husband : 

We  part  on  this  green  Islet,  love,— 

Tbou  for  the  easiern  main; 
I  for  the  setting  son,  love, 

Ob,  when  to  meet  again  I 

My  heart  is  sad  for  thee,  loTe, 

For  lone  thy  way  will  be; 
And  oft  thy  tears  will  foil,  love. 

For  thy  cliildren  and  for  me. 

The  music  of  thy  daaghter's  voice 

Thou  *lt  mifs  for  many  a  year, 
And  the  merry  shout  of  thine  elder  boys 

Thou 'It  list  in  vain  to  hear. 

When  we  knelt  to  see  our  Henry  die. 

And  heard  his  last,  foint  moan. 
Each  wiped  the  tear  ftt»m  the  otiier's  eye— 

Now  each  must  weep  alone. 

My  tears  foil  fost  for  thee,  love, 

How  can  I  say  fore  well  1 
But  go,  thy  God  be  with  thee,  love. 

Thy  heart's  deep  grief  to  quell. 

Yet  my  spirit  clings  to  thine,  love. 

Thy  soul  remains  with  roe. 
And  oft  we'll  hold  communion  sweet, 

O'er  the  dark  and  distant  sea. 

And  who  can  paint  our  mutual  Joy, 

When,  all  our  wanderings  o'er, 
We  both  shall  clasp  our  infonts  three. 

At  home  on  Burmah's  shore. 

But  higher  shall  our  raptures  glow. 

On  yon  celestial  plain. 
When  the  loved  and  parted  here  below 

Meet,  ne'er  to  part  again. 

Then  gird  thine  armour  on,  love, 

Nor  foint  thou  by  the  way— 
Till  the  Boodb  shall  foil,  and  Burmah's  sons 

Bhall  own  Messiah's  sway. 

But  they  did  not  thus  part ;  on  putting  out  to 
sea,  Mrs.  Judson  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died 
within  sight  of  the  rocky  island  of  St.  Helena, 
where  she  was  buried,  September  8d,  1846. 

If  this  second  Mrs.  Judson  was  less  distinguished 
than  her  predecessor  for  strength  of  mind  and  the 
power  of  concentrating  her  energies,  so  as  to  dis- 
play, at  a  glance,  her  talents,  yet  she  was  not  in- 
ferior in  loveliness  of  character.  The  genius  and 
piety  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson  will  ever  keep  her 
memory  sacred  as  a  pure  light  in  the  path  of  the 
female  missionary. 
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JDLIANA, 
t  ohkruUr,  of  Norwich,  Engluid, 
who,  in  hsr  leftl  for  mortifieaUoD,  oonfined  herself 
for  teraral  jeara  irichin  (onr  valla.  She  wrote 
■'  Sixteen  KavelatioDii  of  Divine  Lore  ahowed  to  a 
devout  Servant  of  our  Lord,  oalled  Mother  Juliana, 
an  Anoboret  of  Norwich,  who  lived  in  the  daja  of 
King  Edward  UL,"  pubUdied  in  1610. 

JULIANA, 
A  woiiAK  who  poBaessed  great  influence  at  the 
court  of  tJie  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindoetan,  in  the 
earl;  part  of  the  Uat  eentury.  She  was  bom  in 
Bengal,  io  1S58,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Foi^ 
tngusM  named  Aognitin  Diai  d'Acosla.  Being 
■hipwreoked,  she  went  to  the  oourt  of  the  great 
Uognl,  Aurengiebe,  whose  &vour  she  oondliated 
b?  presenting  him  with  sooie  cnrioutieB.  Being 
appointed  superiutendent  of  the  bareni  of  that 
priuoe,  and  govemeas  of  his  son,  Bebador  Shah, 
■he  rendered  important  aervioes  to  the  latter,  who 
■ucceeded  U)  the  erown  in  1707,  under  the  title  of 
Shah  Aulun.  He  was  obl^ed  to  defend  his  au- 
thority agunst  his  brothers  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
in  the  battle,  Juliana,  mountad  on  an  elepbant  b; 
his  side,  encouraged  and  animated  both  him  and 
the  troops,  and  he  wai  indebted  to  her  for  the 
oomplete  victory  be  obtained.  Her  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  princess,  the  rank  of 
the  wife  of  Sen  Omrah,  and  a  profusion  of  riches 
aud  honours.  Shah  Aulum  often  said,  "  If  Ju- 
liana were  a  man,  she  should  be  my  riiier, "  Je- 
btnder  Bhah,  who  became  emperor  of  Hindostan 
in  1712,  was  equally  sensible  of  her  merit;  and 
thoogb  she  eiperienoed  some  peraecution  when 
that  prince  wm  deposed,  in  171S,  by  his  nephew, 
•he  speedily  recovered  her  infioenoe,  and  retained 
it  till  her  death,  in  178S. 


JUNOT,  LAURA,  DUCHESS  D'ABRANTES, 
Was  bom  In  Hontpelier,  1786.  Conatantlne 
Comnena,  a  seion  of  the  imperial  stock,  emigrated 
from  the  PeloponDMos,  in  1676.  He  was  followed 
by  a  body  of  three  thousand  Greeks.  After  two 
yttia  of  wandering  they  settled  In  the  island  of 
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Corsica,  then  a  savage  and  unonltivated  region, 
which  they  brought  to  some  d^ree  of  culture  and 
civiliiation,  although  the  fierce  and  restless  spirit 
of  the  native  inhabitants  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
perpetual,  sharp,  yet  petty  warfare.  When  Cor- 
uca  was  sold  to  France,  under  Lonis  ZUL,  an- 
other Conelanlioe,  a  man  of  approved  valour  and 
worth,  was  at  the  h««d  of  the  Conoena  family. 
He  was  the  father  of  three  aona,  and  a  daughter, 
oalled  Panona,  who  married  a  Frenohman  by  the 
name  of  Famon.  Upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
Carsioan  revolntioD,  he  was  driveo  to  seek  sheltar 
in  France.  From  tUs  onion  sprang  the  DuohesB 
d'AbrantsB.  Destined  to  experience  the  most  ex- 
traordinary rinssitudes,  her  very  eradle  was  dia- 
tnrbed  by  the  agitations  which  convulsed  Prmnee 
at  that  period.  In  an  antobiographical  sketch, 
she  spe^  of  her  childish  terrors,  when,  in  the 
absence  of  her  parents,  she  was  placed  at  a  board- 
ing-Bchool  among  strangers ;  the  terrible  days  of 
September  (1792)  are  particularly  commemorated. 
Her  father,  for  whom  ahe  appears  to  have  entar~ 
tained  a  partionlarly  tender  affsotion,  died  while 
she  was  still  a  child ;  she  also  lost  the  sister  near- 
est her  own  age  —  to  these  afflictions  were  addad 
most  straitened  pecnniaty  oireumstanoeB.  The 
latter  diffioultiea,  after  a  time,  dindniahed,  and 
Madame  Femon  established  herself  oomfortablj 
in  Paris,  whore  her  house  soon  beoame  the  resmt 
of  all  the  most  noted  men  of  that  day.  The  at- 
tiaetions,  personal  and  mental,  of  her  daughter, 
were  not  ondiatinguiBhed.  A  man  of  rank  and 
wealth  made  an  ofFer  of  bis  band:  he  was  old 
enongb  to  be  her  grandfather,  but  this  seemed  no 
olgeotion  in  the  syes  of  the  mother,  who  with  dif- 
fienltj  yielded  to  Laura's  repugnance,  and  gave 
up  a  match  which  held  out  so  many  menienaiy 
advantages.  Another  matrimonial  proposal  soon 
was  presented,  whioh  came  to  a  more  fortonate 
conclusion.  Among  the  generals  who  diotingnished 
themselves  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  was  Jonot, 
bom  of  respectable  parents  at  Bussy-le-Grand,  in 
1771.  Before  entering  the  career  of  arms,  he  bad 
studied  jurispmdenee,  with  his  friend  Marmont; 
but  the  cannons  of  the  reiolntion  roused  him  to 
vidons  of  fsrne,  and  he  enrolled  himself  in  the 
very  first  battalion  that  was  formed  in  his  p(«- 
vinoe.  At  the  nege  of  Toulon  he  was  a  sai^eant 
of  grenadiaca :  an  aoddent  was  the  b^inning  of 
his  advanoamant.  Napoleon  oalled  out,  on  losae 
exigmoy,  for  somebody  to  step  forward  who  pa»- 
seased  a  good  hand-writing.  Jnnot  oame  from 
the  ranks,  and  began  a  letter,  under  the  great 
man's  diet»tion.  Soaroely  had  he  formed  the  laat 
sentence,  when  a  bomb  cast  by  the  English,  burst- 
ing at  ten  paces  from  him,  covered  the  writer  and 
the  writing  with  earth.  "  Capital  I"  said  Jnnot, 
smiling,  "here  is  exactly  what  we  want,  sand  to 
dry  the  ink."  Such  intrepidity  was  not  lost  on 
Bonaparte;  he  kept  the  heroic  soldier  in  hie  eye, 
and  soon  after  obtaining  his  gsneralship,  he  made 
Jnnot  his  adjutant.  This  man,  on  his  retnrn  from 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  was  Introdnoed  to  the 
house  of  Madame  Femon.  He  soon  manifested 
an  attachment  to  the  young  Laura;  and  as  Ut 
military  grade,  and  tnoxa  with  the  first  oonsul, 
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irBT«  niiited  to  p«rtoii>l  beint;  ami  pleinng  ad- 
drus,  he  uta  »a<x«mfal  In  the  init :  the;  were 
merried  In  1800.  A  ytrj  brilliant  ooune  kweited 
thia  couple,  to  be  termiii&ted  with  Tespect  to  both 
in  B  DUDner  BiiiBiil>Tl;  nnfortunale.  Title,  riches, 
•nd  hoDauTB,  were  ihowered  npoa  them ;  the 
dacheM  d'Abnutw  wu  attached  to  the  imperial 
household,  and  no  less  faToured  b;  the  ladies  of 
the  Bonaparte  funily  than  her  husband  was  by 
its  ohiet.  Jnnot,  in  the  tsr;  height  of  his  for- 
tiues,  became  saddenl;  a  raging  Innstio.  His 
onre  bwng  despaired  of,  b;  the  consent  of  the  best 
physicians,  be  was  placed  in  a  celebrated  asjlom 
for  the  insane :  hera  his  sole  olqect  appsared  seU- 
dettmction.  Taking  adrantage  of  a  momentary 
absence  of  his  keeper,  he  Tiolently  wrenched  awsj 
the  window-bolt,  and  threw  himself  cat :  he  was 
taken  np  in  the  street  below,  without  a  sign  of 
Ufa.  The  death  of  the  daks  d'Abrantee  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  and  the 
unfortunate  widow  found  herself  in  a  position 
which  combined  want  of  friends  with  want  of 
means.  It  was  then  that  she  detaimined  to  have 
recoone  to  Ulentnre  to  aid  her  in  the  mainlenanee 
and  education  of  her  family.  Her  first  work  of 
importance  was  "  Historical  BecoUeclicna  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Serolution,  the  Consulship,  the  Em- 
pire." She  has  been  charged  wiUi  a  blind  admi- 
ration of  the  hero  of  these  scenes,  perhaps  justly  ; 
but  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  rose  trough 
that  meteor's  course,  and  partook  of  its  brilliancy, 
to  preserre  cool  and  unbiassed  the  judgmenL  We 
may  safely  grant  the  author  good  faith  in  all  the 
odTaocea.  This  production  was  followed  by  Tft- 
Hcos  snccessful  works  of  history,  biography,  tra- 
vels, and  romances.  But  for  the  desoendsnt  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  the  authoress  of  Gfty  Tolumes, 
the  member  of  learned  societies,  what  a  sad  end 
was  resenedl  She  had  been  for  twenty  years 
troubled  by  a  painftU  malady,  to  alleriste  which 
she  indulged  in  the  use  of  opium,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed tlijs  pemicioos  drug  acaeler»l«d  the  pro- 
gress of  her  disesse.  Worse  thta  physical  pains, 
a  hard-hearted  creditor,  seeing  the  increasing  iU- 
ness,  and  fearing  death  might  step  in  to  withdraw 
his  Tiolim,  actually  brought  an  execution  to  her 
death-bed,  and  for  the  miserable  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred francs,  sold  the  furniture  of  her  apartment 
under  her  very  eyes.  She  had  not  yet  sunk  deep 
enough  in  misei; :  it  remuned  for  her  to  be  tiiken 
to  the  hospital  to  die !  RemoTed  ft'om  splendid 
apartments,  she  was  oast  into  a  bare,  nnfumisbed 
cell,  and  left  to  the  cares  of  a  hireling  nurse, 
whose  Tenal  attentions  were  distributed  among 
many  others.  But  earthly  difficulties  were  hut 
p«flMng  away.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  June, 
18S8,  she  reeeiTed  the  sacrament  trom  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  oame  to  this  hom- 
ble  couch  to  administer  comfort  to  one  who  was 
the  fkToarite  of  his  fiook.  She  died  the  next 
moming  in  the  arms  of  her  children,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  reugnstion,  oonGding  In  the  promises  of 
the  Saviour.  She  left  four  children,  two  dsugh- 
ters  and  two  sous,  all  estimable,  and  worthy  of 
Ibe  attention  their  mother  had  ereT  bestowed  on 
them. 


EAMAMALU, 
(Thi  name  signifies  Tlu  Shadt  of  tiki  Lonely 
(hu,)  was  the  daughter  of  Kamehamslia,  king  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  who,  from  his  conquests 
and  character,  has  bean  styled  ■ '  the  Napoleon  of 
the  Pacific."  Kamamalu  was  liis  tkTonrite  dsugh- 
t«r,  and  he  married  bar  to  his  sod  and  heir,  Liho- 
liho,  who  was  born  of  a  different  mother ;  inter- 
marrisges  of  brother  and  sister  being  then  prae- 
tised  in  those  heathen  islandB. 


After  the  death  of  Kamebameha,  his  son  Llho- 
liho  Eucoeeded  to  be  king  of  Hawaii,  and  all  the 
islands  of  the  group ;  and  Kamamalu  was  queen, 
and  his  ^Tourito  wife,  though  he  had  four  others. 
This  was  in  1819 ;  the  following  year  was  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Qospel  and  Christian  ciriliiation  to 
these  miserable  heathen.  As  has  ever  been  the 
case,  women  joyfully  welcomed  the  glad  tidings 
of  hope  and  peace  and  pori^.  Eamamalu  was 
among  the  first  eonrerts,  aod  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunities  for  instruodoD.  Id  tS22,  she 
was  diligently  prosecuting  bar  studies,  could  read 
and  write,  and  her  example  was  of  great  iuSuenoe 
in  strengthening  the  wavering  disposition  of  her 
husband,  and  finally  inducing  him  to  abandon  his 
debaucheries,  and  became,  as  he  said,  "a  good 

As  proof  of  the  wonderful  progress  node  by 
this  people  io  the  manners  of  civilised  life,  and 
also  marking  tha  thoughcfol  benevolence  of  Kama- 
malu, we  give  an  eitraot  from  a  valnablework  by 
Mr.  Jarves  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

"On  Uie  26th  of  March,  1823,  his  majesty  held 
his  annual  festival  in  celebration  of  the  death  of 
Eamehomeha  I.  On  this  oocaMon  be  provided  a 
dinner  in  a  rural  bower,  fei  two  hundred  indivi- 
duals. The  missionaries  and  all  rcspeetable  f»- 
reigners  were  present ;  and  the  dresses  were  aa 
improvement  upon  the  ocstune  of  the  preceding 
year.  Black  was  the  court  colour,  and  ever;  fn- 
ditidnal  was  required  to  be  clothed  in  ite  ssmine 
hue.  Kamamalu  aj^teared  greaUy  to  advaalaga. 
Ill 
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The  company  were  all  liberally  provided  for  by 
her  attentions ;  and  even  a  party  of  sailors,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  who  were  looking  on 
with  wistfiil  eyes,  were  served  with  refreshments." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  liholiho  de- 
termined to  visit  England  first;  and  then  the 
United  States.  Kamamalu,  his  favourite  wife, 
(polygamy  was  not  then  abolished,)  was  selected 
to  accompany  him ;  they  left  Honolulu,  November 
27th,  1823.  The  people  were  greatly  distressed 
at  the  departure  of  their  king  and  queen.  Kama- 
malu  remained  on  shore  to  the  last,  mingling  her 
tears  with  those  of  her  attendants,  to  whom  her 
amiability  and  attention  to  domestic  concerns  had 
greatly  endeared  her.  Before  stepping  into  the 
boat,  she,  after  the  manner  of  her  forefathers, 
thus  chaunted  her  farewell:  **0\  heaven;  01 
earth;  0!  mountains;  01  sea;  01  my  counsel- 
lors and  my  subjects,  farewell  t  O !  thou  land  for 
which  my  father  suffered,  the  object  of  toil  which 
my  father  sought.  We  now  leave  thy  soil ;  I  fol- 
low thy  command;  I  wiU  never  disregard  thy 
voice;  I  will  walk  by  the  command  which  thou 
hast  given  me."  Royal  salutes  were  fired,  and 
the  ship  soon  disappeared  before  a  favourable 
breese. 

They  reached  London  safely ;  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Kamamalu  was  rather  novel;  she 
wore  loose  trowsers  and  a  long  bed-gown  of  co- 
loured velveteen.  However,  the  whole  party  were 
soon  fitted  with  clothes  of  the  newest  fashion. 
Kamamalu  for  the  first  time  encircled  her  ample 
waist  in  corsets ;  and  as  she  was  really  a  fine- 
looking  woman,  and  had  an  air  of  native  majesty, 
and  was  moreover  a  queen,  many  of  the  London 
ladies  sought  patterns  of  the  turban  that  graced 
her  brow. 

This  party  of  semi-barbarians  was  flattered  and 
feasted,  and  hurried  trom  one  rout  to  another, 
in  a  manner  which  their  tropical  constitutions 
could  very  ill  bear.  The  king,  Liholiho,  took  the 
measles ;  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  wife 
Elamamalu  was  seized  with  the  same  disease. 
Liholiho  appeared  to  be  recovering  rapidly,  when 
his  wife  was  found  to  be  dying.  The  mutual  grief 
of  the  royal  couple  was  affecting.  They  held  each 
other  in  a  warm  and  protracted  embrace,  while 
the  thought  of  dying  so  early  in  their  career,  so 
far  from  their  loved  islands  and  friends,  caused 
the  tears  to  gush  freely.  La  the  evening  she  died. 
This  sad  event  so  affected  the  depressed  spirits  of 
the  king,  that  although  hopes  of  his  recovery  had 
been  entertained,  he  sank  rapidly,  and  on  the 
14th,  after  much  severe  suffering,  breathed  his 
last  Previously  to  his  death,  he  drew  up  a  rough 
memorandum,  in  which  he  expressed  his  wish  to 
have  his  body  and  that  of  his  consort  conveyed  to 
their  native  land ;  his  personal  effects  he  distri- 
buted among  his  retinue. 

The  will  of  the  dead  was  observed ;  the  bodies 
of  Liholiho  and  Kamamalu  were  taken  to  Hono- 
lulu ;  and,  with  a  mingling  of  barbaric  pomp  and 
Christian  observances,  interred. 

Kamamalu  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  decease.  Had  her  life  been 
prolonged,  with  her  uncommon  talents  and  the 


earnest  purpose  she  manifested  of  learning  the 
true  and  doing  works  of  goodness,  she  would 
doubtless  have  been  of  great  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  of  Hawui. 

KAPIOLANI 

Was  wife  of  Naihe,  hereditary  counsellor  in  the 
court  of  king  Liholiho,  at  Honolulu.  As  wife  of 
one  of  the  highest  chiefs,  Kapiolani  had  great  in- 
fluence, which  she  used  in  favour  of  the  missiona- 
ries, and  in  aid  of  the  improvement  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  She  did  much  to  prevent  infknticide, 
debauchery,  and  drunkenness ;  but  the  heroic  deed 
which  distinguishes  her  name  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Pele.  The  immediate 
region  around  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  being  remote 
from  all  the  mission  stations,  remained  for  several 
years  under  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  of  this 
goddess,  the  most  fearful  of  all  the  deities  of  Ha- 
waii. Sacrifices  were  there  offered,  and  the  wicked 
rites  of  heathenism  practised.  The  priests  taught 
that  whoever  insulted  the  tabu  or  withheld  the 
offerings  required,  would  be  destroyed  by  Pele, 
who  would  spout  forth  liquid  fire,  and  devour  her 
enemies;  and  their  poor  ignorant  followers  be- 
lieved them.  But  early  in  the  year  1826,  their 
credulity  was  staggered  by  the  boldness  of  Kapio- 
lani, who,  with  a  daring  which,  when  her  previous 
associations  are  considered,  does  her  infinite  cre- 
dit, determined  to  convince  its  votaries  of  the 
falsity  of  their  oracles.  She  visited  the  wonderful 
phenomenon ;  reproved  the  idolaty  of  its  worship- 
pers, and  neglected  every  rite  and  observance 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  neces- 
sary for  their  welfare.  In  vain  the  priests  launched 
their  anathemas,  and  denounced  upon  her  the  ven- 
geance of  the  offended  deity.  She  replied,  she 
feared  not;  and  would  abide  the  test  of  daring 
Pele  in  the  recesses  of  her  domiuns :  the  fires  of 
the  volcano  were  the  work  of  the  CM  she  wor- 
shipped. Venturing  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
she  descended  several  hundred  feet  toward  the 
liquid  lava,  and  after  casting  the  sacred  berries 
into  the  flames,  an  act  than  which  none  more 
sacrilegious  according  to  their  ideas  could  have 
been  done,  she  composedly  praised  Jehovah  amid 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  terrible  of  his  works. 
There  is  a  moral  grandeur  in  this  deed,  worthy  of 
a  Christian  philosopher.  The  sincerity  of  her  faith 
could  not  have  been  put  to  a  severer  test 

KABSCH,   ANNA  LOUISA, 

A  Gbrmah  poetess,  was  bom  December  Ist, 
1722,  in  a  small  hamlet  called  Nammer,  on  the 
borders  of  Lower  Silesia.  Her  father  kept  an 
alehouse;  but,  dying  before  Louisa  was  eight 
years  old,  she  was  taken  by  a  great-uncle,  re- 
siding in  Poland,  who  taught  her  to  read  and 
write. 

Having  remained  three  years  with  this  relative, 
she  returned  to  her  mother,  who  employed  her  in 
household  labour  and  in  taking  care  of  the  cows. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Louisa  began  to  display 
her  fondness  for  intellectual  occupations ;  but  her 
mother  checked  her  inclinations  as  much  as  possi- 
ble.   When  she  was  seventeen  she  was  married  te 
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ft  wool-eonbar;  tad,  being  obliged  to  ature  hii 
labour,  u  well  ui  attand  to  her  household,  Bhi 
bad  but  little  leiaure  to  oultiTate  the  mniei.  Bhe, 
nevarthelesa,  oompoaed  Terma  irhile  she  worked, 
and  on  Sunday  committed  them  to  paper.  After 
liiing  with  th<«  hoaband  for  eleven  fears,  she  ob- 
tained a  diTorce. 

Her  poTertf  indaoed  her  to  marry  Sartch,  a 
tailor,  whose  dlasipaled  habits  threw  all  the  sap- 
port  of  the  familj  on  Iioi^a,  and  rendered  her 
Tcry  onhappy.  It  was  at  thi«  time  that  she  tirst 
b^aa  to  sell  bar  poems;  and  she  also  wandered 
abonttbeoountry  aaanim^ronfafnH.  Her  writings 
haTuig  fallen  into  the  hands  of  seTeral  gentlemen, 
■he  was  encooraged  b;  them  to  perseTere.  Id 
]TS6,  she  remoTed  with  her  fkmil;  to  Great  QIo- 
gao,  where,  for  the  Srat  time,  she  gained  access 
to  a  bookseller's  shop. 

In  1T60,  she  became  aeqn^nted  with  Banm 
Cottwils,  a  Sitenan  nobleman,  who,  travelling 
through  Ologaa,  waa  itmck  with  her  talents ;  and, 
oommiaerating  bar  diatress,  he  took  her  with  bim 
to  Berlin,  and  introduced  her  to  the  eirole  of  ]it«- 
nti,  and  to  the  king,  Fr«derio  William  II.  Here 
she  eonposed  moat  of  the  poemg  tbat  were  printed 
in  ber  oolleotion. 

Several  small  pensions  were  bestowed  upon  her ; 
but  as  she  had  two  children  and  a  brother  de- 
pendent on  her,  the;  proved  insufficient  far  her 
■upporL  Frederic  William  II.  had  a  house  built 
for  her,  and  she  was  so  anxions  to  oooupj'  It,  that 
•he  went  into  it  before  the  walls  were  dry.  This 
Imprudenoe  coet  her  her  life.  She  died,  October, 
1T91.  Her  daughter  published  her  memoirs  and 
«ome  of  h«r  poems,  in  1792. 


KAUFFMAN,   MAHIA   ANGELICA 
Was  bom  in  1742,  at  Coire,  the  capitftl  of  L 


g  instruoled  in  the  elements  of 
painting  bj  her  (kther,  whose  talents  were  mode- 
rate, and  whom  she  soon  eicelled.  She  loved 
mnsie,  and  her  admiration  of  the  beauUfuI  was 
early  developed.  At  the  age  of  fonrteeo  her  father 
took  her  to  Milan,  where  her  talents  and  personal 
aooompliibmenta  rendered  her  an  otject  of  general 
admiration.     In  1764  she  went  to  Tcniee,  and  the 
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following  year  accompanied  Lady  Wentworth,  the 
wife  of  the  British  ambassador,  to  England.  Ber* 
she  paintedthe  whole  royal  family,  which  increased 
her  repntation  and  improved  bar  circumatancet ; 
and  she  was  soon  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy.  In  London  she  cootraeted  a  moat  an- 
fortnnate  marriage,  the  detaila  of  which,  from 
their  romantic  ebarocter,  we  are  apt  to  assume, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  pagte  of  fiction.  An 
English  artiit  who  had  addressed  her  and  been 
refused,  stung  by  hii  disappointment,  determined 
to  be  revenged  upon  her.  He  selected  a  very 
handsome  young  man  ^m  the  lowest  ranks  — 
some  say  he  was  a  footman — and  passing  bim  off 
for  a  German  count,  introduced  him  into  the  houM 
of  Angelica,  where  he  soon  became  a  suitor.  An- 
gelica was  deceived,  and  married  bim.  The  re- 
jected ardst  DOW  disclosed  tbe  deceit,  and  Angelica 
obtained  a  divorce ;  not,  however,  without  suffer- 
ing great  ill-neag«  from  her  low-minded  husband, 
who  Sed,  after  robbing  her  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  Seven  years  after,  her  hushand  having 
meanwhile  died,  Angelica  married  a  Venetian 
punter.  Signer  Zucchi,  with  whom  the  lived  very 
happily.  She  oontinued  to  retain  her  maiden 
name,  and  never  had  any  children.  Signor  Zuc- 
chi also  died  long  before  her.  Angelica  resided 
seventeen  years  la  England ;  she  tben  went  to 
Borne,  where  eha  devoted  herself  to  punting  till 
her  death,  in  1807.  In  1608,  her  bust  was  placed 
in  the  Pantheon.  She  left  a  select  library,  some 
beautiftil  original  puntings  of  old  masters,  and  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  she  divided  among 
Boveral  Individaals  and  charitable  inetitntionB. 
She  painted  many  portraits  and  hietorioal  pictures, 
the  latter  chiefly  after  the  antique;  ahe  treated 
poetical  aultieote  in  a  hscinating  manner  that  was 
peculiarly  ber  own,  drew  well,  coloured  beauti- 
fully, and  etched  in  a  spirited  style.  Her  works 
are  remarkable  for  grace,  though  the  criUa  may 
discover  in  them  incorrectneM  of  style  and  same- 

EELLET,  FRANCES  HABIA, 
Was  bom  at  Brighton,  England,  December  16th, 
1790.  Her  father  was  on  officer  In  the  navy,  and 
brother  to  Michael  Kelley,  under  whom  Frances 
stuiUed  music  and  singing.  Sbe  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  in  IBOO,  Mid  in  1B08 
was  engaged  at  the  Haymarbet,  and  afterwards 
at  the  English  Opera  House,  where  she  «u  veiy 
snccessfnl.  As  an  actreu.  Hiss  Kelley**  talents 
were  very  versatile.  Her  character  was  always 
irreproachable. 

KERALIO,  MADAME  D£, 
Wai  bora  at  Paris,  in  17GS.  Bhe  is  known 
principally  aa  a  translator  of  several  works  Aran 
the  English  and  Italian.  Sbe  also  wrote  a  volu- 
minous "  History  of  Queen  Elisabeth,"  several 
navels,  and  edited  a  colleotion  of  the  best  French 
works  oomposed  by  women. 

KILLIGREW,   ANNE, 

■'  A  OuACi  for  bcButy,  and  a  Muse  toi  wit,"  aa 

Wood  says,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  KfllU 
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grew,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Westminflter,  and 
bom  in  London,  a  little  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.  She  showed  indications  of  genius 
Tery  early,  which  being  carefally  enldyated,  she 
became  eminent  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting. 
She  painted  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  and  also  of  the  duchess,  to  whom 
she  was  maid  of  honour.  She  also  painted  some 
historical  pictures  and  some  pieces  of  still-life,  for 
her  own  amusement  She  was  a  woman  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  rirtue.  Dryden  speaks  of  her  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  wrote  a  long  ode  to  her 
memoiy.  She  died  of  the  small-pox,  June,  1686, 
in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  She  was  buried  in  the 
SaToy  Chapel. 

EILLI6REW,   CATHARINE, 

Dattohtbb  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was  bom  at 
Oiddy-hall,  in  Essex,  about  1680;  and  married 
Henry  KiUigrew,  Esq.,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  who 
was  knighted,  for  the  good  serrioe  he  did  his 
country  when  an  ambassador.  This  lady,  baring 
an  excellent  education,  and  much  natural  talent, 
became,  like  many  other  women  of  her  time,  very 
learned.  She  understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  was  famous  for  her  poetical  skill.  The 
following  lines  were  addressed  to  her  sister  Mil- 
dred, Lady  Burleigh;  &e  subject  of  this  poem 
has  neyer  been  ftiUy  ascertained — ^whether  a  loTer, 
a  husband,  or  a  friend,  was  the  happy  person  for 
whom  the  lady  pleaded.  Dr.  Fuller  tfiinks  the  lines 
refer  to  Sir  Henry  Eillegrew,  when  about  to  be 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  which,  as  the  times 
were  troublesome,  was  not  a  desirable  mission. 

LINES  TO  XILDBBO   CBCIL. 

Si  mihiin  quam  copio  cures,  MiMrads,  rentati, 

Tu  bona,  tu  melior,  tu  mihi  lola  loror : 

Sin  maid  ceasando  retinea,  et  trana  mare  niittia. 

To  malA,  tu  pejor,  tu  mihf  nulla  aoror. 

la  ai  Cornabia,  tibi  pax  ait  ef  omnia  lata ; 

Bin  mara,  Cidlie  nuncio  bella.    Vale. 

TrarukUion. 

If  Mildred,  to  my  wiahea  Icind. 

Thy  valued  charge  thou  aend. 
In  tJiee  my  aoul  ahall  Iwld  combined 

The  aiater  and  the  ft-iend. 
If  f\rom  my  eyea  by  thee  detained 

The  wanderer  croaa  tlie  seaa. 
No  more  thy  love  ahall  aoothe  aa  friend. 

No  more  aa  aiater  pleaae. 
Hii  ptay  let  Cornwaira  ahoru  enfage; 

And  peace  with  Mildred  dwell  1 
Elae  war  with  CeciPa  name  I  wage, 

Perpetual  war !— Farewell. 

KINGSTON,  ELIZABETH,  DUCHESS  OP, 

Davohtbb  of  Colonel  Chudleigh,  goTcmor  of 
Chelsea  college,  England,  was  bom  in  1720.  On 
her  father's  death,  as  she  was  left  without  ade- 
quate provision,  her  friends  obtained  for  her  the 
post  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
mother  of  George  III.  Her  wit  and  beauty  made 
her  reiy  much  admired,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
proposed  to  her.  But  while  he  was  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  Miss  Chudleigh  was  risiting  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Hanmer,  she  was  induced,  August  4th,  1744, 
to  many,  prirately,  Captain  Hervey,  a  naval  offi- 
cer,  afterwards  earl  of  Bristol.    She  soon  eon- 


ceived  a  violent  dislike  to  her  husband,  heightened 
by  the  discovery  that  she  had  been  deceived  about 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  marriage  was  never 
acknowledged.  Wishing  to  destroy  all  record  of 
her  union  with  Captain  Hervey,  she  contrived  to 
tear  the  leaf  out  of  the  parish  register  in  which 
her  marriage  was  entered ;  but  after  he  became 
earl  of  Bristol  she  had  it  replaced.  When  the 
duke  of  Kingston  made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
she  endeavoured  to  obtain  Lord  Bristol's  consent 
to  a  divorce,  and  at  length  succeeded,  and  mar- 
ried, March  8th,  1769,  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  duke 
of  Kingston,  who  left  her,  at  his  deatii,  in  1778, 
his  immense  fortune.  The  heirs  of  tiie  duke  had 
her  arrested  for  bigamy,  as  having  been  divorced 
by  an  incompetent  tribunal.  She  was  tried  before 
the  house  of  lords,  and  found  guilty ;  but  on  her 
pleading  the  privilege  of  peerage,  she  was  dis- 
charged, on  paying  the  fees  of  the  office.  Her 
fortune  was  not  affected  by  the  sentence.  She 
went  abroad,  and  died  near  Fontainebleau,  in 
France,  August  28th,  1788. 

KIRCH,   MART  MARGARET, 

Or  Leipsio,  Germany,  was  the  daughter  of 
Matthias  Winkelman,  a  Lutheran  divine.  She 
married,  in  1692,  Qadtrej  Kirch,  an  eminent  as- 
tronomer, of  Luben,  in  Lower  LusatSa,  who,  when 
appointed  royal  astronomer,  in  1700,  in  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  at  Berlin,  found  in  his  wife  an 
intelligent  assistant,  and  an  able  calculator.  She 
discovered,  in  1702,  a  comet;  and,  in  1707,  she 
observed  that  remarkable  Aurora  Borealis  which 
the  astronomers  of  Europe  noticed  in  their  me- 
moirs. The  husband  died  in  1710,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  wif^  published  "  A  Discourse  on 
the  approaching  Coigunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
kc,**  She  was  equally  eminent  for  her  private 
virtues  as  for  her  talents,  and  died  at  Berlin,  in 
1720,  aged  fifty. 

KIRCHGESSNER,   MARIANNE, 

Was  bom,  1770,  at  Brachsal.  The  loss  of  her 
eye-sight,  in  her  fourth  year,  by  the  small-pox, 
seemed  rather  to  have  augmented  than  lessened 
her  talent  for  music.  In  the  sixth  year  of  her 
age,  she  astonished  her  auditors  by  her  execution 
on  the  piano.  Taught  by  Schmittbaur,  in  Carlsruhe, 
she  made  the  most  extraordinary  progress.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Bassler  (her  biographer)  she 
travelled,  in  her  tenth  year,  over  Germany,  where 
she  received  everywhere,  great  applause;  and, 
1794,  she  went  to  London.  Her  abode  there,  of 
three  years,  besides  the  perfecting  of  her  art,  was 
useful  to' her  on  account  of  her  eye-sight  having 
become  partly  restored.  In  November,  1796,  she 
visited  Copenhagen,  and  went  firom  thence  to  St 
Petersburg ;  and  after  having  gained  just  appro- 
bation and  well-merited  reward  in  all  these  places, 
she  chose  the  beautiful  village  of  Gables,  near 
Leipsio,  for  her  dwelling-place.  She  remained 
there  until  1807,  in  the  society  of  her  friend,  Mr. 
Bassler,  when  she  intended  to  go  back  to  her  na- 
tive country ;  but  at  Schaff  hausen  she  experienced 
a  violent  attack  of  fever,  of  which  she  died,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year. 
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KLOPSTOCE,    MARaABET, 
or  META, 

Whoss  nuuden  name  was  Holler,  was  bom  in 
Hamburg,  March  19th,  1728.  In  1751,  the  famous 
Frederic  Qottleib  Klopstook  beoame  acquainted 
with  this  yoimg  enthnsiaetic  Oerman  maiden.  The 
story  of  their  ooortship  and  marriage  has  been 
told  by  the  lady  herself;  any  abridgement  would 
mar  its  beaatiftil  simplicity;  eyen  its  imperfect 
English  has  the  charm  of  tmth;  it  is  like  the 
liqving,  stammering  langnftgc  of  a  child,  who  is 
only  earnest  to  make  yon  understand  its  feelings, 
and  earing  nothing  for  the  criticism  its  language 
may  cause.  These  letters  of  Mrs.  Klopstook  were 
addressed  to  Richardson  the  noyelist,  author  of 
Sir  Charles  Qrandison. 

HiJUVBO,  Ifarch  Uth,  1768. 
***** 

Tou  will  know  all  that  concerns  me.  Lotc, 
dear  sir,  is  all  what  me  concerns  I  and  lore  shall 
be  all  what  I  will  teU  you  in  this  letter. 

In  one  happy  night  I  read  my  husband's  poem, 
the  Messiah.  I  was  extremely  touched  with  it. 
The  next  day  I  asked  one  of  his  friends,  who  was 
the  author  of  this  poem  T  and  this  was  the  first 
time  I  heard  Elopstock's  name.  I  belicTe,  I  fell 
immediately  in  lore  with  him.  At  the  least,  my 
thoughts  were  eyer  with  him  filled,  especially  be- 
cause his  friend  told  me  Tery  much  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  I  had  no  hopes  erer  to  see  him,  when 
quite  unexpectedly  I  heard  that  he  should  pass 
through  Hambnrg.  I  wrote  immediately  to  the 
same  friend,  for  procuring  by  his  means  that  I 
might  see  the  author  of  the  Mesnah,  when  in 
Hamburg.  He  told  him  that  a  certain  girl  at 
Hamburg  wished  to  see  him,  and,  for  all  recom- 
mendation, showed  him  some  letters,  in  which  I 
made  bold  to  criticise  Elopstock's  Tcrses.  Klop- 
stook came,  and  came  to  me.  I  must  confess,  that, 
though  greatly  prepossessed  of  his  qualities,  I 
ncTcr  thought  him  the  amiable  youth  whom  I 
found  him.    This  made  its  effect. 

After  having  seen  him  two  hours,  I  was  obliged 
to  pass  the  evening  in  a  company,  which  had  ne?er 
been  so  wearisome  to  me.  I  could  not  speak,  I 
could  not  play ;  I  thought  I  saw  nothing  but  Klop- 
stook. I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  the  following, 
and  we  were  rery  seriously  friends.  But  the  fourth 
day  he  departed.  It  was  an  strong  hour  the  hour 
of  his  departure  I  He  wrote  soon  after,  and  firom 
that  time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  yery 
diligent  one.  I  sincerely  belieyed  my  Iotc  to  be 
friendship.  I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing 
but  Klopstook,  and  showed  his  letters.  They 
rallied  at  me  and  said  I  was  in  Iotc.  I  rallied 
them  again,  and  said  that  they  must  have  a  very 
friendshipless  heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friend- 
ship to  a  man  as  well  as  to  a  woman.  Thus  it 
continued  eight  months,  in  which  time  my  friends 
found  as  much  love  in  Klopstock's  letters  as  in 
me.  I  perceived  it  likewise,  but  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it  At  the  last  Klopstook  said  plainly  that 
he  loved,  sad  I  startled  as  for  a  wrong  thing.  I 
answered,  that  it  was  no  love,  but  friendship,  as 


it  was  what  I  felt  for  him ;  we  had  not  seen  one 
another  enough  to  love.  (As  if  love  must  have 
more  time  than  friendship :)  This  was  sincerely 
my  meaning,  and  I  had  this  meaning  till  Klopstook 
came  again  to  Hamburg.  This  he  did  a  year  after 
we  had  seen  one  another  the  first  time.  We  saw, 
we  were  friends,  we  loved;  and  we  believed  that 
we  loved ;  and  a  short  time  after  I  could  even  tell 
Klopstook  that  I  loved.  But  we  were  obliged  to 
part  again  and  wait  two  yean  for  our  wedding. 
My  mother  would  not  let  marry  me  a  stranger.  I 
could  marry  then  without  her  consentment,  as  by 
the  death  of  my  fiither  my  fortune  depended  not 
on  her ;  but  this  was  an  horrible  idea  for  me ;  and 
thank  heaven  that  I  have  prevailed  by  prayers. 
At  this  time,  knowing  Klopstook,  she  loves  him  as 
her  lifely  son,  and  thanks  God  that  she  has  not 
persisted.  We  married,  and  I  am  the  happiest 
wife  in  the  world.  In  some  few  months  it  will  be 
four  years  that  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  I  dote 
upon  Klopstook  as  if  he  was  my  bridegroom. 
***** 
H€  is  good,  really  good,  in  all  his  actions,  in  all 
the  foldings  of  his  heart  I  know  him ;  and  some- 
times I  think  if  we  knew  others  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  better  we  should  find  them.  For  it  may 
be  that  an  action  displeases  us  which  would  please 
us,  if  we  knew  its  true  aim  and  whole  extent  No 
one  of  my  friends  is  so  happy  as  I  am ;  but  no 
one  has  had  courage  to  marry  as  I  did:  They 
have  married — as  people  marry;  and  they  are 
happy -^  as  people  are  happy. 

Hamburg,  August  26,  1758. 

Why  think  you.  Sir,  that  I  answer  so  late  T  I 
will  tell  you  my  reasons.  Have  not  you  guessed 
that  I,  summing  up  all  my  happinesses,  and  not 
speaking  of  children,  had  none?  Tes,  Sir,  this 
has  been  my  only  wish  ungratified  for  these  four 
years.  But  thanks,  thanks  to  God  I  I  am  in  fUl 
hope  to  be  a  mother  in  the  month  of  November. 
The  littie  preparations  for  my  child  (and  they  are 
so  dear  to  me)  have  taken  so  much  time,  that  I 
could  not  answer  your  letter,  nor  give  you  the 
promised  scenes  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  likewise 
the  reason  wherefore  I  am  still  here ;  for  properly 
we  dwell  in  Copenhagen.  Our  staying  here  is  only 
on  a  visit  (but  a  long  one)  which  we  pay  my  family. 
My  husband  has  been  obliged  to  make  a  little  visit 
alone  to  Copenhagen,  I  not  being  able  to  travel 
yet  He  is  yet  absent — a  cloud  over  my  happi- 
ness I  He  will  soon  return  —  But  what  does  thsi 
help  T  he  is  yet  equally  absent  I  We  write  to  each 
other  every  post — but  what  are  letters  to  pre- 
sence? But  I  will  speak  no  more  of  this  littie 
cloud ;  I  will  only  tell  my  hi^piness  I  But  I  can- 
not tell  how  I  rejoice  1  A  son  of  my  dear  Klop- 
stook !  Oh,  when  shall  I  have  him  I  It  is  long 
since  I  made  the  remark  that  the  children  of 
geniuses  are  not  geniuses.  No  children  at  all,  bad 
sons,  or,  at  the  most,  lovely  daughters,  like  you 
and  Milton.  But  a  daughter  or  a  son,  only  with  a 
good  heart,  without  genius,  I  will  nevertheless 
love  dearly. 

This  is  no  letter,  but  only  a  newspaper  of  your 
Hamburg  daughter.     When  I  have  my  husband 
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ftnd  my  child,  I  will  write  you  more,  (if  God  gives 
me  health  and  life.)  Ton  will  think  that  I  shall 
be  not  a  mother  only,  bat  a  nurse  also ;  though  the 
latter  (thank  God !  that  the  former  is  not  so  too) 
is  quite  against  fashion  and  good  manners,  and 
though  nobody  can  think  it  pouibU  to  be  always 
with  the  child  at  home.  M.  Elopstook. 

But  these  hopes  were  never,  in  this  life,  to  be 
realized ;  the  mother  and  babe  both  died ;  —  and 
the  poor  bereaved  husband  and  father  was  left 
desolate  I  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Elopstock  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  her  death  and  their  last 
parting.  After  having  prayed  with  her  for  a  long 
time,  he  said,  as  he  bent  over  her,  <'  Be  my  guar- 
dian angel,  if  God  permits.''  '*Tou  have  ever 
been  mine,"  she  replied.  And  when  with  stifled 
voice  he  again  repeated,  "  If  God  permits,  be  my 
guardian  angel !"  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  full 
of  love,  and  said,  **  Ah,  who  wmld  not  be  your 
guardian  angel  I" 

Just  before  she  died,  she  said,  with  the  serene 
smile  of  an  angel,  '*My  love,  you  will  follow 
me  I" 

Some  time  after  her  decease,  Elopstock  pub- 
lished her  writings,  which  are,  "  Letters  from  the 
Dead  to  the  Living;"  ''The  Death  of  Abel,"  a 
tragedy ;  and  several  small  poems.  Her  husband 
says  that  these  were  written  entirely  for  her  own 
amusement,  and  that  she  always  blushed  and  was 
very  much  embarrassed  whenever  he  found  her 
writing,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  what  she  had 
done.  He  says,  too,  "  that  her  taste  was  correct^ 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  that  her  criticisms  upon 
his  poetry  were  always  extremely  apt  and  judi- 
cious; he  knew  instantly  by  her  countenance, 
whether  his  thoughts  pleased  her ;  and  so  perfect 
was  their  sympathy,  that  their  souls  could  hold 
delightful  communion  almost  without  the  aid  of 
language." 

KOERTEN,   JOANNA, 

A  CELBBKATBD  Dutoh  artlst,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam, iu  1660.  She  married  Adrian  Block, 
and  arrived  at  great  excellence  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  embroidery.  She  also  modelled  in  wax, 
made  artificial  ornaments,  and  flowers;  but  her 
principal  excellence  was  in  cutting  flgures  out  of 
paper  with  the  scissors;  and  her  portraits  and 
landscapes  in  this  way  were  so  celebrated,  that 
foreigners  visited  Amsterdam  to  see  them,  amongst 
whom  was  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia.  Sea-pieces, 
animals,  architecture,  and  still-life,  were  her  fa- 
vourite subjects;  but  she  also  cut  portraits  on 
paper  with  as  striking  a  resemblance  as  if  they 
had  been  painted  by  the  ablest  artists.  The  elec- 
tor-palatine offered  her  one  thousand  florins  for 
three  small  pictures  of  her  cutting,  which  she  re- 
fused as  insufficient  At  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  she  designed  a  trophy  with  the 
arms  of  the  empire,  ornamented  with  laurel  crowns, 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  other  suitable  designs, 
which  she  executed  with  great  correctness  of 
drawing  and  wonderful  beauty.  The  empress 
gave  her  for  it  four  thousand  florins.  She  also 
cut  the  emperor's  portrait,  which  is  hung  up  in 


the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna.   She  died  in  1715, 
aged  sixty-flve. 

KONIGSMABE,   MARIE  AURORE, 
COUNTESS  OF, 

Oni  of  the  numerous  mistresses  of  Augustus  IL, 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  in 
1678.  She  was  descended  firom  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Brandenburg,  and  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  talents,  and  of  uncommon  politi- 
cal abilities.  Thoroughly  educated,  she  spoke 
several  languages,  played  on  various  instruments, 
composed  music,  and  sang  and  painted  with  great 
skill ;  she  also  excelled  in  conversation.  In  1678 
she  went  to  Dresden,  and,  at  first  sight,  Augustus 
fell  in  love  with  her.  She  rejected  his  overtures 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe.  When  the 
love  of  Augustus  declined,  the  countess  of  Eonlgs- 
mark  conducted  herself  so  discreetly  that  he  al- 
ways remained*  her  friend.  By  his  influence  she 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  Quedlinberg,  in 
1700,  where  she  remained  till  her  death,  in  1728. 
She  was  beloved  by  all  around  her,  and  was  very 
kind  to  the  poor. 

ERUDENER,  JULIANNA,  BARONESS 
OF  VALERIA, 

Was  bora  in  Riga,  about  1776.  Her  father. 
Baron  Vietinghoff,  one  of  the  richest  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Courland,  gave  her  a  careful  education. 
When  a  young  girl,  her  parents  took  her  to  Paris, 
where  her  father's  house  was  the  resort  of  men 
of  talents ;  and  her  wit,  beauty,  and  cheerfulness, 
were  much  admired.  In  her  fourteenth  year,  she 
was  married  to  Baron  ErUdener,  a  Livonian,  about 
thirty-six  years  old.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Copenhagen  and  Venice,  where  he  was 
Russian  minister.  In  these  places,  and  in  St 
Petersburg,  Madame  ErUdener,  placed  by  rank 
and  wealth  in  the  first  circles,  was  one  of  their 
most  brilliant  ornaments.  She  was  surrounded 
by  admirers  of  her  talents  and  beauty ;  but  she 
was  not  happy.  She  became  the  mother  of  two 
children;  but  her  natural  liveliness  of  tempera- 
ment, and  the  allurements  of  the  world,  led  her 
into  levities  which  finally  caused  a  divorce  flrora 
her  husband.  In  1791  she  returned  to  her  father'^ 
house,  in  Riga,  where  she  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  ladies,  with  a 
feeling  heart  and  lively  imagination.  But  Riga 
did  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  lived  alternately  at 
Paris  and  St  Petersburg.  Her  love  of  amusements 
involved  her,  in  both  places,  in  many  difficulties. 
In  the  midst  of  these,  she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which 
she  had  formed  the  plan  at  an  earlier  period  — 
"  Valerie  ou  Lettres  de  Chistave  do  Linar  &  Emeste 
de  G." — ^in  which  she  delineated  certain  scenes  of 
her  own  life.  The  disasters  of  Prussia  arrived ; 
and  Madame  ErUdener,  being  then  about  the  per- 
son of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  participating  in 
her  affliction,  turned  her  mind  from  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  to  the  subject  of  religion,  though, 
perhaps,  little  change  may  have  been  produced  in 
the  essentials  of  her  character.  Ambition,  a  livdy 
sensibility,  and  love  of  excitement,  seem  to  have 
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remained  the  great  Bprings  of  her  aotioiu.  She 
was  now  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the  Mora- 
Tiana.  She  went  again  to  Paris,  where  she  found 
many  disciples,  chiefly  among  those  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitements  from  early 
yonth,  and  having  become  sickened  with  those  of 
fashionable  life,  torn  with  pleasure  to  those  of 
devotion.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
the  northern  powers  against  Napoleon,  Madame 
KrQdener  went  to  Qeneva.  She  began  to  believe 
herself  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ; 
and  therefore  visited  the  prison  at  Heidelberg, 
tod  preached  to  the  criminals  condemned  to  death. 
In  1814  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  Alexander,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, who  had  already  shown  a  disposition  to  reli- 
gious contemplations,  and  upon  whom  her  conver- 
sation had  great  influence.  In  Paris  she  had 
prayer-meetings,  attended  by  distinguished  person- 
ages, where  she  was  seen  in  the  back-ground  of  a 
suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess,  kneeling 
in  prayer.  It  is  very  generally  believed  that  her 
conversations  with  Alexander  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  holy  alliance: 
it  is  certain  that  in  her  later  sermons  she  held  it  up 
almost  as  a  new  covenant.  In  1815  she  went  to 
B&le,  where  a  small  community  of  devout  mystics 
was  already  collected.  Here  a  young  clergyman 
of  Geneva  followed  her,  and  preached  in  the 
prayer^meetings  which  the  baroness  held  every 
evening.  Women  and  girls  went  in  numbers  to 
these  meetings,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor, 
often  to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  they  could 
afford.  These  meetings  had  a  very  bad  moral 
effect.  Gases  were  reported  which  excited  great 
scandal,  and  a  preacher  named  Fasch  finally  de- 
nounced the  priestess.  The  magistracy  of  B&le 
obliged  her  to  leave  the  city.  She  experienced 
the  same  treatment  at  Lorrach,  Aaran,  and  other 
places ;  yet,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
things,  the  number  of  her  followers  increased, 
particularly  among  young  females.  At  the  same 
time,  she  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence, 
and  money  was  sent  to  her  from  great  distances. 
In  1816,  with  her  daughter,  she  went  to  reside 
not  far  Arom  B&le,  in  Baden.  Here  she  assembled 
many  poor  people,  great  numbers  of  whom  were 
vagabonds,  whom  she  provided  with  food  and  lodg^ 
ings  without  labour.  These  were  very  ready  to 
profit  by  the  kindness  of  the  benevolent  lady,  who 
preached  against  the  oold-heartedness  of  the  rich 
as  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  publie  peace  was 
so  much  disturbed  by  these  proceedings,  that  her 
place  of  residence  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  in 
1817,  and  her  disciples  carried  away  to  Lorrach. 
She  wrote,  in  consequence,  a  remarkable  letter  to 
the  minister  at  Carlsruhe,  in  which  she  spoke  of 
the  "desert  of  civilization''  through  which  she  was 
obliged  to  wander,  and  reminded  him  of  the  law 
of  God,  requiring  the  authorities  to  take  care  of 
the  poor.  She  now  travelled  about,  preaching  in 
the  open  air,  often  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
people,  and  giving  bountifully  to  the  poor.  Wher- 
ever she  arrived,  she  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  In  Leipsic,  police  officers  were 
even  placed  at  her  door,  so  that  nobody  could  be 


admitted  to  see  her.  At  length  the  police  trans- 
ported her  to  the  Bussian  frontier,  where  she  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  go  to  Moscow  or  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1824,  she  went  with  her  daughter  and 
her  son-in-law  to  the  Crimea,  and  died  there  the 
same  year,  December  13th,  at  Karafnbasar.  She 
appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  enthusiast,  pour- 
ing out  pious  effusions,  mingled  witii  arrogant 
prophecies;  and  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
where  ardent  zeal  and  good  intention  (for  it  is 
probable  that  she  considered  herself  to  be  doing 
right)  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  one 
capable  of  effecting  a  great  reformation. 


L. 

LABB6,  LOUISE,  (LA  BELLE  CORDIERE), 

Was  bom  in  Lyons,  in  1526  or  1526.  Her  fa- 
ther, Pierre  Chardin,  sumamed  Labb^,  was  a  rope- 
maker  or  seller.  He  had  her  carefully  instructed 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, and  also  in  riding  and  military  exercises. 
She  was  fond  of  music,  hunting,  and  war.  Her 
boldness  was  increased  by  the  example  of  the  he- 
roines of  her  own  time.  Before  she  was  sixteen, 
she  went  to  Perpignan,  in  the  army  of  the  young 
dauphin,  where,  under  the  name  of  Captain  Loys, 
she  showed  great  valour.  Among  the  numerous 
admirers  attracted  by  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and 
her  courage,  a  yoTmg  warrior,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, inspired  her  with  a  lasting  passion. 

Louise  Labb€  married  Ennemond  Perrin,  a 
wealthy  rope-seller,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
devote  herself  entirely  to  her  literary  tastes.  Her 
house,  near  Lyons,  became  the  resort  of  men  of 
letters,  and  persons  of  distinction.  In  these  so- 
cieties, where  Louise  was  the  presiding  genius, 
every  thing  was  collected  that  could  gratify  the 
Tmderstanding,  delight  the  imagination,  or  capti- 
vate the  senses.  The  charms,  talents,  and  assem- 
blies of  La  belle  CordUre,  excited  jealousy,  and 
provoked  scandal  in  the  society  of  Lyons.  Her 
writings,  too,  sometimes  voluptuous,  and  some- 
times satirical,  afforded  new  provocation  for  cen- 
sure, for  which  her  conduct  gave  suspicion  if  not 
proof. 

The  most  celebrated  of  her  works  is  a  fiction 
entitied  "  Debat  de  Folic  et  d' Amour ;"  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  her  illustrious  friend  Clemenoe  de  Bourges. 
This  piece  is  full  of  wit,  originality,  and  beauty. 
Erasmus  and  La  Fontaine  were  both  indebted  to 
it ;  the  first,  for  the  idea  of  <*  The  Praise  of  Folly,'' 
and  the  last,  for  *<L' Amour  et  la  Folie."  In 
truth.  La  Fontaine's  poem  is  only  a  versification 
of  the  prose  story  of  Louise  Labb^.  Her  elegies 
and  sonnets  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  French. 

We  may  find  some  excuse  for  her  conduct  in  the 
character  of  the  age,  when  gallantry  was  not  con- 
sidered dishonourable ;  and  she  herself  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  agreeable  and  distinguished, 
but  licentious  men.  Her  generosity,  her  taste  for 
learning,  and  her  acquirements,  so  extraordinary 
for  the  times,  effaced  this  stain  in  the  eyes  of 
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most  of  her  contemporariefl,  as  we  learn  from  tri- 
butes of  esteem  paid  her.  The  street  in  Lyons 
where  her  house  was  situated  was  called  after  her, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  La  Belie  Cordiire,  The 
eharm  of  her  conversation,  her  accomplishments, 
her  talents,  the  verses  which  she  composed  and 
sung  to  the  lute,  contributed  to  fascinate  her  ad- 
mirers to  the  end  of  her  life.    She  died  in  1666. 


LABBOUSE,   CLOTILDE  SUZETTE 
GOUBCELLES, 

A  osLEBKATBD  French  visionary,  was  bom  May 
8th,  1747,  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  town  of 
Vauxains,  in  Perigord,  in  the  department  of  Dor- 
dogne.  From  the  age  of  four  she  displayed  deep 
religious  fervour,  and  her  greatest  happiness  was 
in  the  performance  of  her  religious  duties,  to 
which,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  her 
mother,  and  the  raillery  of  her  young  companions, 
she  devoted  the  most  of  her  time.  From  her  ear- 
liest years  she  regarded  herself  as  an  especial  in- 
strument to  make  known  the  will  of  God.  She 
fasted,  wore  a  girdle  lined  with  sharp  points,  slept 
on  the  floor  in  winter,  cut  off  her  beautifrd  hair, 
and  gave  up  music,  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 
She  had  offers  of  marriage,  from  a  young  man  of 
great  piety  and  immense  fortune,  whom  she  liked, 
but  refused  to  marry,  as  she  said  an  internal  voice 
commanded  her  to  do,  that  she  might  not  fail  in 
the  great  mission  which  had  devolved  on  her. 

Her  strongest  desire  was  to  travel  to  convert 
mankind,  but  this  she  was  prevented  from  doing 
till  1779;  she  hen  escaped  fh>m  her  home,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Paris,  where  she  passed  some 
time  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  de  Bour- 
bon. Here  she  was  visited  by  all  classes  of  people, 
and  regarded  as  a  prophetess.  She  predicted 
various  events,  and  carried  on  a  profound  argu- 
ment with  the  Abb^  Maury,  in  which  she  came 
off  victorious.  Leaving  Paris,  where  she  had  been 
very  sucoessfol,  she  returned  to  Perigord,  and 
went  from  there  to  Rome,  to  convert  the  pope  and 
cardinals  **  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equi^ 
lity ;  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy ;  and 
to  persuade  the  pope  to  abdicate  his  temporal 
power.''  Suzette  preached  at  the  different  places 
through  which  she  passed ;  but  when  she  reached 
Boulogne,  in  October,  1792,  she  was  ordered  by 
the  pope's  legate  to  leave  the  city.  She  took  re- 
fiige  in  yiterbo ;  but  the  pope  had  her  seized,  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo.  She  was 
not  ill-treated,  however ;  and  when  the  Directory, 
in  1796,  requested  her  liberation,  she  replied  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  leave  Italy  till  1800,  when  she 
had  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  sign  in  hea- 
ven which  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  pope  him- 
self. But  when  the  French  took  Rome,  in  1798, 
she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  was  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  disciples,  although  the  year  1800 
passed  without  the  sign.  Her  followers,  many 
of  whom  were  learned  men,  remained  steadfast, 
however,  and  Suzette  continued  to  have  visions 
tiU  she  was  seventy-four.  She  died  in  1821. 
Pontard,  bishop  of  Paris,  remained  faithfril  to  her 
to  the  last 


LACOMBE,  ROSE, 

0ns  of  the  terrible  heroines  or  rather  iVBies 
of  the  French  revolution,  bom  about  1768,  was 
an  actress  of  high  reputation,  and  very  beautiful. 
She  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  crowd  of  fero- 
cious women  who  attacked  tiie  Hotel-de-Yille,  and 
obliged  the  king  and  his  family  to  return  frfon 
Versailles  to  Paris.  She  founded  a  club  of  women, 
in  which  she  was  the  chief  speaker ;  and  Joined  in 
the  attack  on  the  TuiUeriee,  in  which  she  showed 
such  intrepidity,  that  the  city  of  Marseilles  de- 
creed to  her  a  civic  crown.  She  entered  with  hm 
whole  soul  into  all  the  scenes  of  savage  cruelty 
which  disgraced  those  times.  After  having  been 
the  reoognised  leader  and  orator  of  the  republioaa 
women  for  some  time,  she  suddenly  lost  nearly  all 
her  influence  by  falling  violently  in  love  with,  and 
endeavouring  with  her  usual  reckless  impetuosity, 
to  save,  but  in  vain,  a  young  nobleman  who  was 
imprisoned.    - 

The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  a  small 
shop,  where  she  gained  her  livelihood  by  the  sale 
of  petty  articles.  The  time  or  manner  of  her  death 
is  not  known. 

LAFATETTE,  MADAME, 

Belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Noailles,  and 
was  married,  when  quite  young,  to  General  La- 
fayette. When,  in  1798,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Olmuti  by  the  Austrians,  she  was  confined  in  Paris, 
and  only  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  death  of 
Robespierre.  The  first  use  she  made  of  her  free* 
dom  was  to  proceed  to  Vienna,  where,  through  the 
compassion  of  prince  de  Rossenberg,  she  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  8h€ 
pleaded  earnestly  for  the  release  of  her  husband  on 
the  grounds  of  common  justice  and  humanity,  and 
urged  her  strong  desire  to  see  him  restored  to  his 
family.  The  emperor  said  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  grant  her  request,  but  he  was  willing  she  and 
her  two  daughters,  (then  about  twelve  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,)  should  enliven  the  prisoner  by  taking 
up  tiieir  abode  with  him.  This  indulgence  was 
gratefully  accepted,  and  the  long-separated  friends 
were  restored  to  each  other. 

Madame  Lafayette  was  deeply  affected  at  the 
emaciated  figure  and  pale  countenance  of  her  hua^ 
band.  She  found  him  suffering  under  annoyances 
much  worse  than  she  had  feared. 

She  wished  to  write  to  the  emperor ;  but  this 
was  refused.  She  made  applications  for  redress 
in  other  quarters,  but  received  no  answer,  eicept, 
"  Madame  Lafayette  has  submitted  to  share  Uic 
captivity  of  her  husband.    It  is  her  own  choice." 

At  length,  her  health,  already  impaired  by  six- 
teen months  imprisonment  in  Paris,  began  to  give 
way.  She  solicited  permission  to  go  to  Vienna,  to 
breathe  pure  air,  and  consult  a  physician.  During 
two  months  she  received  no  reply;  but,  at  last, 
she  was  informed  that  the  emperor  permitted  her 
to  go  out,  upon  condition  that  she  never  returned 
to  the  prison. 

Being  desired  to  signify  her  choice  in  writing, 
she  wrote  as  follows. 

<*  I  consider  it  a  dul^  to  my  family  and  friends 
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to  desire  the  aMistanee  necessary  for  my  health ; 
but  they  well  know  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  me 
at  the  price  attached  to  it.  I  cannot  forget  that 
while  we  were  on  the  point  of  perishing,  myself 
by  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  my  husband 
by  the  physical  and  moral  sufferings  of  captivity, 
I  was  not  permitted  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of 
him,  nor  to  acquaint  him  that  his  children  and 
myself  were  yet  aliye ;  and  I  shall  not  expose  my- 
self to  the  horrors  of  another  separation.  What- 
ever then  may  be  the  state  of  my  health,  and  tiie 
inconyeniences  of  this  abode  for  my  daughters, 
we  will  gratefully  avail  ourselves  of  his  Imperial 
Mi^es^s  generosity,  in  permitting  us  to  partake 
this  captivity  in  all  its  circumstances." 

After  this,  Madame  Lafayette  fearfiil  of  being 
separated  fh>m  her  husband,  refrained  firom  mak- 
ing any  complaint ;  although  the  air  of  the  prison 
was  so  foetid,  that  the  soldiers,  who  brought  food, 
covered  their  faces  when  they  opened  the  door. 

She  remained  with  him  till  he  was  set  at  free- 
dom, alter  four  years'  captivity,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Bonaparte.  Madame  Lafayette's  health 
suffered  so  much  ftrom  the  close  confinement,  that 
she  died  soon  after  her  release,  in  1807. 

LA  FERTE   IMBAULT,  MARIA  THERESA 
OEOFFRIN,  MARCHIONESS  D£, 

Daughtsb  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Geoffrin, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1715.  She  married,  in  1788, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fert^,  great-grandson  of  the 
marshal  of  that  name ;  and  distinguished  herself, 
not  only  by  her  literary  talents,  but  also  by  her 
opposition  to  the  philosophical  party  among  the 
^ench  literati  of  titie  last  century,  with  whom  her 
mother  had  been  intimately  connected.  In  1771, 
the  Marquis  de  Croismare,  a  man  of  wit,  and  a 
friend  of  Madame  de  la  Fert^  Imbault,  founded 
the  burlesque  order  of  the  Lanturelas,  of  which  i 
ho  appointed  that  lady  the  grand-mistress,  while 
he  was  himself  the  grand-master.  This  whimsical 
institution  gave  rise  to  a  great  many  songs  and 
lively  verses ;  and  it  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  Catharine  II.  was  accustomed  to  advise  all 
the  Russian  nobles  who  visited  Paris  to  become 
Lanturelus,  an  honour  which  was  sought  by  se- 
veral sovereign  princes.  The  Marchioness  drew 
up  a  series  of  extracts  ft*om  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Pagan  and  Christian  philosophere,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XY. ; 
and  she  wrote  a  great  number  of  letters  to  persons 
of  rank  and  celebrity,  which  remain  in  manuscript 
in  the  hands  of^her  husband's  relations.  She  died 
at  Paris,  in  1791. 

LAFITE,  MARIE  ELIZABETH  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1760,  and  died  at  London 
in  1794.  She  wrote  **  Reponses  Ik  D^m^ler  ou 
Sssai  d'une  Maniere  d'^xercer  Tattention ;"  **  £n- 
tretieres,  Drames,  et  Contes  Moraux,  &  Tusage  des 
Bnfans."  She  also  translated  into  French,  some  of 
the  works  of  Wieland,  Gellert,  and  Lavater. 

LAMB,  LADT  CAROLINE, 

Dauohtbb  of  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  was  bora 
in  1786.    The  history  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is 


painfUly  interesting*  She  was  united,  before  the 
age  of  twenty,  to  the  Honourable  William  Lamb, 
(Lord  Melbourne,)  and  was  long  the  delight  of 
the  fashionable  circles,  ftrom  the  singularity  as 
well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners,  her  literary 
accomplishments,  and  personal  attractions.  On 
meeting  with  Lord  Byron,  she  contracted  an  un- 
fortunate attachment  for  the  noble  poet,  which 
continued  three  years,  and  was  the  theme  of  much 
remark.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  trifled  with  her 
feelings,  and  a  rupture  took  place.  *'  For  many 
years  Lady  Caroline  led  a  life  of  comparative 
seclusion,  principally  at  Brocket  Hall.  This  was 
interrupted  by  a  singular  and  somewhat  romantic 
occurrence.  Riding  with  Mr.  Lamb,  she  met,  just 
by  the  park-gates,  the  hearse  which  was  conveying 
the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  to  Newstead  Abbey. 
She  was  taken  home  insensible :  an  illness  of  length 
and  severity  succeeded.  Some  of  her  medical  at- 
tendants imputed  her  fits,  certainly  of  great  inco- 
herence and  long  continuance,  to  partial  insanity* 
At  this  supposition  she  was  invariably  and  bitterly 
indignant.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
from  that  time  her  conduct  and  habits  materially 
changed ;  and  about  three  years  before  her  death 
a  separation  took  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
who  continued,  however,  frequentiy  to  visit,  and, 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  to  correspond  with  her. 
It  is  just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that  Lady  Caroline 
constantly  spoke  of  her  husband  in  the  highest 
and  most  affectionate  terms  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect A  romantic  susceptibility  of  temperament 
and  character  seems  to  have  been  the  bane  of  this 
unfortunate  lady.  Her  fate  illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  Thomson's  advice— 

Then  keep  each  panion  down,  however  dear. 
Truat  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  aevere. 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  the  authoress  of  three 
works  of  fiction,  which,  from  extrinsic  circum- 
stances, were  highly  popular  in  their  day.  The 
first,  '*  Glenarvon,"  was  published  in  1816;  and 
the  hero  was  understood  to  shadow  forth  the  cha- 
racter and  sentiments  of  Lord  Byron !  It  was  a 
representation  of  the  dangers  attending  a  life  of 
fashion.  The  second,  "Graham  Hamilton,"  de- 
picted the  difficulties  and  dangers  inseparable, 
even  in  the  most  amiable  minds,  fh>m  weakness 
and  irresolution  of  character.  The  third,  '*  Ada 
Reis,"  (1828,)  is  a  wild  Eastern  tale,  the  hero  be- 
ing introduced  as  the  Don  Juan  of  his  day,  a 
Georgian  by  birth,  who,  like  Othello,  **  is  sold 
to  slavery,"  but  rises  to  honours  and  distinctions. 
In  the  end  Ada  is  condemned,  for  various  mis- 
deeds, to  eternal  punishment  I 

LAMB,   MART, 

Ths  daughter  of  respectable  parents,  was  bora 
in  London  about  1766.  She  was  subject  to  attacks 
of  insanity,  and  in  one  of  them,  in  1796,  brought 
on  by  over-exertion,  and  anxiety  about  her  mo- 
ther, then  quite  an  aged  person,  she  stabbed  her 
mother  to  the  heart,  killing  her  instantly.  After 
recovering  fh>m  this  attack,  she  resided  with  her 
brother  Charles,  the  well-known  author  of  **  Besays 
of  Ella,"  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  her.    They 
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UtmI  in  or  near  London.  In  eonnezion  with  lier 
brother,  Min  Lnmb  wrote  two  Tolnmes  of  jurenile 
poetry ;  '*  Stories  for  Children,  or  Mrs.  Leicester's 
School;"  and  <•  Tales  from  Shakspeare."  Miss 
Lamb  was  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition,  the  clearness  of  her  understanding, 
and  the  gentle  wisdom  of  all  her  acts  and  words, 
notwithstanding  the  distraction  under  which  she 
suffered  for  weeks,  and  latterly  for  months,  in 
erery  year.  She  surriTed  her  brother  eleven 
years,  dying  May  20th,  1847.  She  was  buried 
with  him  in  Edmonton  church-yard. 

LAMBALLE,  MARIE  TH£R£:S£  LOUISE,  OF 
SAVOY,  CABIGNAN,  PRINCESS  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Turing  September  8th,  1749,  and 
married  the  duke  of  Bourbon  Penthi^vre,  by  whom 
she  was  left  a  wealthy,  young,  beautiful,  and  ami- 
able widow.  When  appointed  intendant  of  the 
royal  household  of  Marie  Antoinette,  she  gained 
and  desenred  the  confidence  and  warm  affection 
of  her  mistress.  On  the  unfortunate  flight  of  the 
royal  family  to  Yarennes,  Madame  Lamballe 
escaped  by  another  road  from  France  to  England, 
where  she  might  ha?e  lived  in  safety ;  but  she  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  her  royal 
friend,  than  she  hastened  back  to  Paris  to  soothe 
her  miseries.  This  fidelity  and  derotion  proved 
fatal  to  her.  Dragged  to  the  prison  of  La  Force, 
she  was  tried  before  the  bloody  tribunal,  Septem- 
ber Sd,  1792;  and,  when  questioned  about  the 
queen,  she  answered  with  firmness  and  dignity. 
Some  of  the  judges,  moved  by  her  heroism,  youth, 
and  beauty,  wished  to  spare  her ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  had  left  the  place  of  her  trial,  she  was  seized 
by  the  mob  and  literally  torn  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Her  head  was  placed  on  a  pike,  and  paraded  by 
the  diabolical  monsters  in  view  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  and  her  family. 

The  character  of  the  princess  de  Lamballe  was 
so  perfect,  that  not  even  her  enemies  and  assassins 
dared  to  asperse  it. 

LAMBERT,  ANNE  THERESE,  MARQUISE  DE, 

Was  daughter  of  a  master  of  the  accounts,  and 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1647.  She  lost  her  father  at 
three  years  old ;  and  her  mother  then  married  the 
ingenious  Baohaumont,  who  took  great  pleasure 
in  cultivating  his  step-daughter's  talents.  She 
married  Henri  Lambert,  marquis  of  St.  Bris,  in 
1666;  but  he  died  in  1688.  After  this,  she  had 
long  and  troublesome  law-suits ;  but  succeeding  in 
them,  she  took  a  house  in  Paris,  to  which  it  was 
considered  an  honour  to  be  admitted.  All  literary 
persons  resorted  to  it  for  the  sake  of  conversation, 
as  hers  was  almost  the  only  house  free  from  the 
vice  of  gaming.  She  died  in  1788,  aged  86.  Her 
works  were  printed  in  two  volumes,  and  are  mark- 
ed by  fine  sense,  taste,  and  spirit.  The  principal 
ones  are,  "  Avis  d'une  M^re  &  son  fils,  et  d'une 
M^re  k  sa  fille."  These  are  not  mere  dry  didactic 
precepts,  but  the  easy  and  graceful  effusions  of  a 
noble  and  delicate  mind.  "  Nouvelles  Reflexions 
sur  les  Femmes ;''  «  Traits  de  1' Amiti^  ;"  «  Traits 
de  la  Yiellesse ;  et  **  La  Femme  Hermite  ;**  were 
among  her  works.    The  following  selections  give  a 


more  striking  portrait  of  this  excellent  woman 
than  any  mere  description. 

KZTRAIT  DKS  AVIS   D'UHS  Xiu  A  SON   WIIS. 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Au-desBus  de  tons  voe  devoirs,  est  le  enlte  que 
vous  devex  &  I'Etre  Supreme.  La  religion  est  un 
commerce  4tabli  entre  Dieu  et  les  hommes ;  par  la 
gr&ce  de  Dieu  aux  hommes,  et  par  le  culte  des 
hommes  &  Dieu.  Les  ames  61ev^  ont  pour  Dieu 
des  sentimens  et  un  culte  &  part,  qui  ne  ressemble 
point  k  celui  du  peuple :  tout  part  du  cceur  et  va  i 
Dieu.  Les  vertus  morales  sont  en  danger,  ssns 
les  chr^tiennes.  Je  ne  vous  demands  point  une 
religion  remplie  de  faiblesse  et  de  superstition:  Je 
demande  seulement  que  Vamour  de  I'ordi^  sou- 
mette  k  Dieu  vos  lumi^res  et  vos  sentimens,  que 
le  mSme  amour  de  Tordre  se  r6pande  sur  votre 
conduits ;  il  vous  donnera  la  justice,  et  la  justice 
assure  toutes  les  vertus. 

n  y  a  des  ames  basses  qui  sont  toigours  pros- 
tem^es  devant  la  grandeur.  H  faut  s^parer 
rhomme  de  la  dignity,  et  voir  ce  qu'il  est,  quand 
il  en  est  d^pouille ;  il  y  a  bien  une  autre  grandeur 
que  celle  qui  vient  de  Tautorit^;  ee  n'est  ni  la 
puissance  ni  les  richesses  qui  distinguent  les 
hommes;  la  superiority  r^elle  et  veritable  entre 
eux,  c'est  le  m^rite. 

Le  titre  d'honndte  homme  est  bien  au-dessus 
des  titres  de  la  fortune.  Le  plaisir  le  plus  d^licat 
est  de  faire  le  plaisir  d'autrui ;  mais  pour  cela,  il 
ne  fkut  pas  tant  faire  de  cas  des  biens  de  la  for- 
tune. Les  richesses  n'ont  jamais  donn^  la  vertu ; 
mais  la  vertu  a  souvent  donnd  les  richesses 

L'honnSte  homme  aime  mieux  manquer  &  sa 
fortune  qu*&  la  justice.  L'amour  des  richesses 
est  le  commencement  de  tons  les  vices,  comme  le 
d^sint^ressement  etle  principe  de  toutes  les  vertus. 

Le  plaisir  le  plus  touchant  pour  les  honndtes 
gens,  c'est  de  faire  du  bien,  et  de  soulager  les 
mis^rables.  Quelle  difference  d'avoir  un  pen  plus 
d'argent,  on  de  le  savoir  perdre  pour  faire  plaisir, 
et  de  le  changer  contre  la  reputation  de  bonte  et 
de  g^nerosite ! 

Ayei  des  pens^es  et  des  sentimens  qui  soient 
dignes  de  vous.  La  vertu  rehausse  I'^tat  de 
rhomme,  et  le  rice  le  degrade. 

bxthait  DBS  AVIS  D'nmB  m^bb  a  sa  fills. 

n  ne  suffit  pas,  ma  fills,  pour  dtre  estimable,  de 
s'assi^Jettir  ext^rieurement  aux  biens6ances;  ce 
sont  les  sentimens  qui  forment  le  caract^re,  qui 
conduisent  Tesprit,  qui  gouvement  la  volonte,  qui 
r€pondent  de  la  r^alite  et  de  la  dur^e  de  toutes 
nos  vertus.  Quel  sera  le  principe  de  ces  senti- 
mens? la  religion;  quand  eUe  sera  grav^e  dans 
notre  cceur,  alors  toutes  les  vertus  couleront  de 
cette  source ;  tous  les  devoirs  se  rangeront  chacun 
dans  leur  ordre.  Ce  n'est  pas  assez  pour  la  con- 
duite  des  jeunes  personnes,  que  de  les  obliger  k 
faire  leur  devoir ;  il  faut  le  leur  faire  aimer:  I'au- 
torite  est  le  tyran  de  Text^rieur,  qui  n'assigettit 
point  le  dedans.  Quand  on  prescrit  une  conduite, 
il  faut  en  montrer  les  raisons  et  les  moti&,  et  don- 
ner  du  gofit  pour  ce  que  Ton  conseille. 

Nous  avons  tant  d'interdt  &  pratiquer  la  vertu, 
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qne  nous  ne  deTons  januds  la  regarder  comme 
notre  ennemie,  mais  oomma  la  source  de  bonheur, 
d«  la  gloire  et  de  la  paix.  Vous  arriyei  dans  le 
monde;  Tenex-y,  ma  fille,  avec  des  principea; 
▼0U8  ne  sauriex  trop  Toua  fortifier  contre  ce  qui 
Toufl  attend;  apportei-y  toute  Totre  religion: 
nourrissez'la  dana  Totre  ooeur  par  dea  aentimena ; 
aontenez-la  dana  votre  eaprit  par  dea  reflexions  et 
par  dea  lecturea  conyenablea 

Lea  femmea  qui  n'ont  nourri  leur  eaprit  que  dea 
mazimea  de  ai^de,  tombent  dana  un  grand  Tide 
en  ayan^ant  dana  TUge :  le  monde  lea  quitter,  et* 
la  raiaon  leur  ordonne  auaai  de  le  quitter :  &  quo! 
ae  prendre  ?  le  paaa^  noua  foumit  dea  regreta,  le 
pr^aent  dea  chagrina,  et  TaTenir  dea  craintea.  La 
religion  aenle  calme  tout,  et  conaole  de  tout ;  en 
Toua  uniaaant  i  Dieu,  elle  Toua  r^eoncilie  arec  le 
monde  et  aTeo  Toua-mdme 

Lea  plaiaira  dn  monde  apnt  trompeura ;  ila  prom- 
mettent  plua  qu'ila  ne  donnent ;  ila  noua  inqui^tent 
dana  leur  recherehe,  ne  noua  aatiafont  point  dana 
leur  poaaeaaion,  et  noua  d^aeap^rent  dana  leur 

parte Ne  noua  croyona  heureuaea,  ma  fille, 

que  loraque  nous  aentirona  noa  plaiaira  nattre  du 

fond  de  notre  ame II  y  a  de  grandea  yertua, 

qui,  port^ea  i  un  certain  degr^,  font  pardonner 
Uen  dea  d^fauta:  la  auprdme  yaleur  dana  lea 
hommea,  et  I'extrdme  pudeur  dana  lea  femmea. 
On  pardonnait  tout  &  Agrippine,  femme  de  Ger- 
manicua,  en  fareur  de  aa  chaatet^:  cette  prin- 
ceaae  €tait  ambitieuae  et  hautaine ;  maia,  dit  Ta- 
cite,  "toutea  aea  paaaiona  ^talent  conaacr^ea  par 
aa  chaatetd."  .... 

Que  Totre  premiere  parure  aoit  done  la  modes- 
tie :  elle  a  de  granda  ayantages,  elle  augmente  la 
beauts  et  aert  de  Toile  ft  la  laideur ;  la  modeatie 

eat  le  auppl^ment  de  la  beauts D  ne  faut 

pas  n^gliger  lea  talena  ni  lea  agrtfmena,  puiaqne 
lea  femmea  aont  deatin^ea  a  plaire ;  maia  il  faut 
Men  plus  penaer  &  ae  donner  un  m^rite  aolide, 
qu'ft  8*occuper  de  choaea  fHTolea.  Rien  n'eat  plua 
court  qne  le  r^gne  de  la  beauts ;  rien  n'eat  plua 
triate  que  la  auite  de  la  Tie  dea  femmea  qui  n'ont 

an  qu'dtre  bellea Une  honndte  femme  a  lea 

Tertua  dea  hommea,  I'amiti^,  la  probity,  la  fid41it^ 
ft  aea  devoira. 

Lea  femmea  apprennent  Tolontiera  Fltalien  qui 
me  parait  dangereux :  c'eat  la  langue  de  Tamour, 
lea  auteura  italiena  aont  pen  chati^a;  11  r^gne 
dana  leura  ouTrage  un  jeux  de  mota,  une  imagina- 
tion aana  r^gle,  qui  a'oppoae  ft  la  jnsteaae  de 
Feaprit. 

La  po^aie  pent  aToir  dea  inconv^niena ;  j'auraia 
pourtant  de  la  peine  ft  interdire  la  lecture  dea 
beUea  trag^diea  de  Comeille:  maia  aouvent  lea 
meillenrea  TOua  donnent  dea  le9ona  de  yertu,  et 
Toua  laiaaent  I'impreaaion  du  vice. 

La  lecture  dea  romana  eat  plua  dangereuae :  je 
ne  Toudraia  paa  que  Ton  en  fit  un  grand  usage,  ila 
mettent  du  faux  dana  Veaprit.  Le  roman  n'6tant 
jamaia  pria  aur  le  vrai,  allume  Timagination,  af- 
faiblit  la  pudeur,  met  le  d^aordre  dana  le  coeur,  et, 
pour  pen  qu'une  jeune  peraonne  ait  de  la  diapoai- 
tion  ft  la  tendreaae,  h&te  et  pr^oipite  aon  penchant. 
D  ne  faut  point  augmenter  le  charme  et  Tilluaion 
de  Tamour :  plug  11  eat  adoucit  plua  il  est  modeate 
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et  plua  il  eat  dangereux.  Je  ne  Youdraia  point  les 
d^fendre;  toutea  d^fenaea  bleaaent  la  liberty,  et 
augmentent  le  d^air;  maia  il  faut,  autant  qu'on 
pent,  a'accoutumer  ft  dea  lecturea  aolidea,  qui  or- 
nent  Tesprit  et  fortifient  le  coeur :  on  ne  pent  trop 
^viter  cellea  qui  laiaaent  des  impreaaions  dange- 
reuaea  et  difficiles  ft  effacer. 

POBTBAIT  OB   FEKBLON. 

F^n^lon  ittat  d'une  aaaea  haute  taille,  bien  fait, 
maigre  et  p&le ;  il  avait  la  nei  grand  et  bien  tirtf. 
Le  feu  et  I'eaprit  aortaient  de  aea  yeux  comme  un 
torrent.  Sa  phyaionomie  ^tait  telle  qu'on  n'en 
▼oyait  point  qui  lui  reaaemblftt ;  auaai  ne  pouyaii* 
on  Toublier  d^a  qu'une  foia  on  Tayait  yu:  elle 
raaaemblait  tout,  et  lea  contrairea  ne  a'y  combat- 
taient  point ;  elle  ayait  de  la  gravity  et  de  la  dou* 
ceur,  du  a^rieux  et  de  la  gaiety.  Ce  qui  aumageait 
aur  tout  aa  peraonne,  c'^tait  la  fineaae,  la  d^cence, 
lea  grftcea,  et  aurtout  la  nobleaae :  il  fallait  faire 
effort  sur  soimfime  pour  cesser  de  la  regarder. 
Tons  ses  portraita  aont  parlana,  aana  qne  n4an* 
moins  on  art  jamais  pu  attraper  la  justesse  et 
rharmonie  qui  ftrappaient  dan's  Toriginal,  et  la 
d^licatesae  que  chaque  caract^re  de  ce  yisvge  r€- 
unissait  Ses  mani^res  y  r^pondait  dedans  la  mSme 
proportion :  c'^tait  une  aisance  qui  en  I'honnenr 
aux  autres,  un  air  de  bon  gofit  dont  il  ^tait  rede- 
yable  ft  I'usage  du  grand  monde  et  de  la  meilleure 
compagnie,  et  qui  se  r^pandait^  comme  de  soi- 
m6me,  dans  toutes  sea  conyersations,  et  cela  ayee 
une  Eloquence  naturelle,  douce,  fleurie ;  une  po- 
litesse  insinuante,  mais  noble  et  proportionn^e ; 
une  Elocution  facile,  nette,  agr^able;  un  ton  de 
clart^  et  de  precision  pour  se  faire  entendre,  mdme 
en  traitant  les  matti^res  les  plus  abstraites  et  lea 
plus  embarrass^es.  Ayeo  cela  il  ne  youlait  jamais 
ayoir  plus  d'esprit  que  ceux  ft  qui  il  parlait ;  il  se 
mettait  ft  la  port^e  de  chacun  sans  le  faire  sentir, 
il  mettait  ft  Taise,  et  semblait  enchanter  de  fa^on 
qu'on  ne  pouyait  le  quitter,  ni  s'en  d^fendre,  ni 
ne  pas  soupirer  apr^s  le  moment  de  le  retrouyer. 
C'est  ce  talent  ai  rare  et  qu'il  ayait  an  auprfime 
degrtf,  qui  lui  tint  aea  amia  ai  attach^a  toute  aa 
yie,  malagr^  aa  chute,  aa  diagrftce,  et  qui,  dana  le 
triate  ^loignement  oil  ila  4taient  de  lui,  lea  r^unia- 
aait  pour  parler  de  lui,  pour  le  regretter,  pour  le 
d^sirer,  pour  soupirer  apr^s  son  retour,  et  Tesp^ 
rer  sans  cesse. 

LAMBRUN,   MARGARET, 

Was  a  Scotchwoman,  one  of  the  retinue  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  as  was  also  her  husband, 
who  died  of  grief  on  account  of  his  queen's  execu- 
tion. Margaret  Lambrun  then  resoWed  to  avenge 
the  death  of  both  by  assassinating  Queen  Elisa- 
beth ;  she,  therefore,  dressed  herself  like  a  man, 
took  the  name  of  Anthony  Sparke,  and  went  to 
the  court  of  the  English  queen,  carrying  with  her 
a  brace  of  pistols ;  one  for  the  queen,  and  the 
other  for  herself.  But,  as  she  was  pressing  through 
the  crowd  to  get  near  her  majesty,  who  was  then 
walking  in  her  garden,  she  dropped  one  of  her 
pistols.  This  being  seen  by  the  guards,  aha  was 
seised,  and  brought  before  the  queen,  who  wished 
to  examine  the  prisoner  herself.    When  Elizabeth- 
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demanded  her  name,  oountry,  and  oondition,  Mar- 
garet replied  w||th  great  firmness : 

**  Madam,  though  I  appear  in  this  habit,  I  am  a 
woman ;  my  name  is  Margaret  Lambrun ;  I  was 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Qaeen  Mary,  whom 
yon  have  so  uigastly  put  to  death ;  and,  by  her 
death,  you  have  also  caused  that  of  my  husband, 
who  died  of  grief  to  see  so  innocent  a  queen  perish 
so  iniquitously.  Now,  as  I  had  the  greatest  love 
and  affection  for  both  these  personages,  I  resoWed, 
at  the  peril  of  my  life,  to  reyenge  their  death  by 
killing  you,  who  are  the  cause  of  both.  I  confess 
to  you,  that  I  suffered  many  struggles  within  my 
breast,  and  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to  divert 
my  resolution  f^m  so  pernicious  a  design,  but  all 
in  vain ;  I  found  myself  necessitated  to  prove  by 
experience  the  certain  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
neither  reason  nor  force  can  Mnder  a  woman  from 
vengeance,  when  she  is  impelled  thereto  by  love." 

The  queen  heard  this  bold  address  with  compo- 
sure, and  answered  calmly:  '<Tou  are  then  per- 
suaded that,  in  this  action,  you  have  done  your 
duty,  and  satisfied  the  demands  which  your  love 
for  your  mistress  and  your  spouse  indispensably 
required  from  you;  but  what  think  you  now  is 
my  duty  to  do  to  you  ?" 

Margaret  replied,  with  the  same  unmoved  hardi- 
ness :  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly  my  opinion,  pro- 
vided you  will  let  me  know  whether  you  put  this 
question  in  the  quality  of  a  queen  or  in  that  of  a 
judge?" 

To  which  her  m^esty  professing  that  of  a  queen : 
**  Then,"  said  Margaret,  '<  your  m^esty  ought  to 
grant  me  a  pardon." 

'<  But  what  assurance  can  yon  give  me,"  said 
the  queen,  "  that  you  will  not  make  the  like  at- 
tempt on  some  other  occasion  ?" 

"Madam,"  replied  Lambrun,  <<a  favour  given 
under  such  restraint  is  no  more  a  favour ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  your  m^esty  would  act  against  me  as  a 
jndge." 

The  queen  turned  to  some  of  her  council,  and 
said,  "  I  have  been  thirty  years  a  queen,  but  do 
not  remember  to  have  had  such  a  lecture  ever 
read  to  me  before ;"  and  immediately  granted  an 
entire  and  unconditional  pardon.  Margaret  Lam- 
brun showed  her  prudence  by  begging  the  queen 
to  extend  her  generosity  still  farther,  and  grant 
her  a  safe  conduct  to  the  coast  of  France ;  with 
which  request  Elizabeth  complied. 

LAMOTTE,  VALOIS,   COUNTESS    OF, 

Was  the  principal  actor  in  the  affair  of  the 
necklace,  which  caused  so  much  annoyance  and 
iignry  to  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France.  The 
countess  of  Lamotte,  an  immoral  intrig^uing  wo- 
man, well  known  as  such  to  most  of  the  principal 
persons  in  Paris,  suddenly,  from  great  poverty, 
apparently  became  very  wealthy.  The  means  by 
which  she  supported  her  extravagance  at  lengUi 
was  ascertained.  The  countess,  knowing  the  great 
desire  of  prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  cardinal  bishop 
of  Strasburg,  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  at  court, 
to  regain  favour,  told  him  that  the  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  with  whom  she  said  she  was  on  very 
oonfidential  terms,  wished  to  obtain  a  diamond 


necklace  then  for  sale,  but  not  having  at  the  time 
sufficient  money  by  her,  would  like  him  to  pur- 
chase the  necklace  as  if  for  himself,  and  the  queen 
would  repay  him  by  instalments  and  restore  him 
to  favour.  The  cardinal  did  so,  and  gave  the 
necklace  to  the  countess  de  Lamotte  for  the  queen, 
who  gave  him  in  return  a  bond  whidi^  she  had 
forged.  The  countess  also  procured  a  woman  who 
resembled  the  queen,  to  personate  her  in  a  private 
interriew  with  the  cardinal,  on  a  night  in  August, 
1784.  When  the  time  for  payment  arrived,  the 
'cardinal,  not  being  able  to  meet  the  demand, 
told  the  jewellers  that  he  had  bought  it  for  the 
queen.  The  jewellers,  after  some  time,  applied  to 
the  king,  and  the  fraud  was  discovered.  Rohan 
was  tried  and  acquitted ;  but  the  countess  de  La- 
motte was  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  branded,  and 
imprisoned  for  life.  After  so^pe  months'  confine- 
ment she  escaped  and  went  to  England,  where  her 
husband  was  living  on  the  proceeds  derived  flrom 
the  sale  of  the  necklace.  Here  she  wrote  a 
pamphlet  defaming  the  queen,  which  pr^udiced 
many  people  against  that  princess.  The  countess 
was  found  one  morning  dead  on  the  pavement  in 
one  of  the  streets  of  London,  having  fallen,  while 
intoxicated,  from  a  window  in  the  third  story  of 
her  lodgings. 

LANDA,  CATHARINE, 

Was  eminent  for  her  beauty  and  learning.  She 
wrote  a  letter  in  Latin  to  Peter  Bembo,  which, 
with  his  answer,  is  printed  in  that  author's  works. 
She  died  in  1626,  at  a  very  early  age. 

LANE,  JANE, 

A  woxAH  of  great  spirit  and  sagacity,  assisted 
in  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  The  royal  fugitive,  disguised  in  her 
father's  livery,  rode  before  her  on  horseback  from 
Bentley-Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  to  Mr.  Norton's, 
near  Bristol.  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  re- 
warded her  amply ;  and  she  married  Sir  Clement 
Fisher,  bart,  of  Packington-Hall,  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

LANDON,   LETITIA  ELIZABETH, 

Gbmbbaixt  known  as  L.  £.  L.,  in  consequence 
of  having  first  published  under  her  initials  only, 
was  bom  at  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  in  1802.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Landon,  was  a  partner  in  the  house 
of  Adairs,  army  agents.  When  about  seven  years 
of  age.  Miss  Landon's  parents  removed  to  Trevor 
Park,  not  far  from  East  Bamet,  where,  amidst 
scenes  vividly  depicted  in  various  passages  in  her 
later  works,  were  passed  many  of  the  happiest 
days  of  her  childhood.  In  the  "  Traits  and  Trials 
of  Early  Life,"  in  "  The  History  of  a  ChUd,"  she 
is  supposed  to  have  pourtrayed  that  of  her  own 
early  years ;  but  the  account  is  part  romance  and 
part  reality.  She  describes  "a  large,  old,  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  place," — of  which  "only 
part  of  the  grounds  were  kept  in  their  original 
high  order."  Here  she  was  wont  "  to  wander  in 
the  almost  deserted  shrubberies,  where  the  fiowers 
grew  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  neglect  over  the 
walls."    According  to  the  same  fictitious  picture, 
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on  %  amall  ialuul,  in  k  dMp  pond,  mlmoat  dark 
with  the  depth  of  Bhkdoir,  uid  parti;  covered  with 
w&ter-tilias,  "with  the  large  green  le&Tei  th&t 
anpport  the  lorelieet  ef  Itot;  bo&la,  fit  for  the 
^iiy  quean  ttui  her  miiuner  ooort,"  grew  one 
ouHonalj-thaped  bat  huge  jew-bee,  ukd  in  the 
thkdowB  of  this  gloomy  bee  the  embryo  poeteea 
WM  wont  to  uoDQeal  herself  for  the  whole  of  her 
plsjtime,  "chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  Utter 
fancy,"  and  brooding  orer  the  bonble*  and  aoi- 
rows  which  neoeesarily  await  erer;  shj  and  md^- 
tiTO  pereon,  and  which  Me  perhApB  neTor  more 
moately  felt  tbui  in  the  daye  of  earl;  childhood. 
Her  ehildhood,  howerer,  was  cheerful  and  often 
Jojoiu. 


In  1816,  when  Miea  Landon  waa  about  thirteen 
jeais  of  age,  the  family  quitted  Treror  Park ;  and 
after  a  tweWemonthe'  residence  at  Lewis  Place, 
Fulhun,  Hr.  Landon  removed  to  Brompton,  where 
ft  ooiwiderable  part  of  hie  daughter's  youth  wsb 
pasted,  excepting  a  year  cr  two  spent  with  her 
n  Sloane  street,  sad  some  occasEonal 
0  her  relationa.  Here,  no  sooner  was  she 
the  iohool-room,  and  allowed  to 
punine  the  bent  of  her  own  mind,  than  her  poetical 
rcTeiiee  were  committed  to  paper;  and  through 
the  enoonraging  kindneee  of  Hr.  Jerdan,  the  editor 
of  the  Literary  Gsiette,  to  whose  judgment  they 
were  submitted,  while  atill  in  her  teens,  the  youth- 
fill  writer  had  the  pleaanre  of  seeing  some  of  her 
Terses  first  appear  in  print,  in  the  pages  <^  that 
periodical,  and  tiuous  of  fame,  perhaps,  in  eome 
degree,  comforted  her  for  the  rererses  to  which 
her  tkmily  were  then  beginning  to  be  subjected, 

"The  Fate  of  Adelude,"  a  romantic  tale,  and 
some  minor  poems,  were  published  in  1821,  when 
MisB  Landon  was  nineteen;  and  the  first  of  her 
principal  poetical  works  was  issued  in  1824.  In 
the  summer  of  1826,  the  "  Troubadour"  appeared, 
and  some  other  Tolumes  of  her  poetry. 

Her  father  died  about  this  lime,  and  Miss  Lan- 
don's  literary  exertions  ware  directed  to  support 
her  family  and  assist  her  brother.  An  extract 
from  a  letter  of  hen  touchingly  allades  to  the 
painful  olMnmstances  in  which  this  delicate  daugh- 
ter of  the  mose  was  placed ; 
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"  The  more  I  think  of  my  past  life,  and  of  nj 
ftiture  proopects,  the  more  drcaiy  do  they  seem. 
I  ha*e  known  little  else  than  priTation,  disappoint- 
ment, unkindnoss,  and  haraBsmenl ;  from  the  time 
I  was  Gfleen,  my  life  has  been  one  continual  strug- 
gle, in  soma  shape  or  other,  against  absolute  po- 
Terty;  and  I  must  say  not  a  tithe  of  my  profits 
hare  I  erer  expended  on  myself.  And  here  I  can- 
not but  allude  to  the  remarks  on  my  drsM.  It  la 
easy  for  those  whose  only  trouble  on  that  head  is 
chsjige,  to  find  foult  with  one  who  nsrer  in  her  life 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  two  dresses  at  a  time^ 
No  one  knows  but  myself  what  I  have  had  to  con- 
tend with." 

Miss  Landon  has  herself  remarked,  that  "a 
history  of  the  haa  and  vhtre  works  of  imagination 
hsTe  been  produced,  would  often  be  nor«  extra- 
ordinary than  the  works  themseWes."  A  friend 
of  hers  obserres,  that  « though  a  dilettante  of 
literature  would  assign  for  the  scene  of  her  author- 
ship a  fairy-like  boudoir,  with  rose-coloured  and 
ulTer  hangings,  filled  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
fhstidious  taste,"  yet  the  reality  was  of  a  Tery  dif- 
ferent nature ;  for  though  her  drawing-room  was 
prettily  furnished,  it  was  her  invariable  habit  to 
write  in  her  bed-room,  —  "a  homely-looking,  al- 
most unoomfortable  room,  fronting  the  street,  and 
barely  furnished — with  a  simple  white  bed,  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  a  small,  old,  oblong-shaped  sort 
of  dressing-table,  quite  covered  with  a  common 
worn  writing-desk,  heaped  with  papers,  while 
some  strewed  the  ground,  the  table  being  too 
small  for  aught  besides  the  desk.  A  littie  high- 
backed  cane  chair,  which  gave  you  any  idea  but 
that  of  comfort,  and  a  few  books  scattered  about, 
completed  the  anther's  paraphernalia." 

"  Miss  Landon  was  not  stricUy  handsome,  her 
eyes  l>ring  the  only  good  feature  in  her  tkee ;  but 
her  countenance  was  intsllectnal  and  piquant, 
and  her  figure  slight  snd  beautifully  proportioned. 
Altogether,  however,  her  clear  eomplexion,  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  the  rivacious  axprestion  with  which 
the  latter  were  lighted  np  when  animated  and  ia 
good  health,  combined  with  her  kind  and  faei^Dat- 
ing  manners,  to  render  her  extremely  attractive ; 
so  that  tiie  mstic  expression  of  sentiment  from 
the  Ettrick  Sh^herd,  when  he  was  first  introduced 
to  her,  <  I  did  nae  think  ye  had  been  tae  bonny,' 
was  perhaps  the  feeling  experienced  by  many 
when  they  first  beheld  L.  B.  L." 

Buch  is  the  portrait  of  this  fascinating  writer, 
drawn  by  one  of  her  biographers.  William  Howitt, 
in  his  notice  of  Miss  Landon,  gives  a  sweeter 
touch  to  the  picture.  <■  Your  first  impressions  of 
her  were — what  a  littie,  light,  simple-looking  pri  I 
If  yon  had  not  been  aware  of  ber  being  a  popnlai 
poetess,  you  would  haie  saspeel«d  her  of  nothing 
more  than  an  agreeable,  bright,  and  joyous  young 
lady.  This  feeling  in  her  own  bouse,  or  smong  a 
few  congenial  people,  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  the  kind-heartedness  and  goodness  abont 
her.  Yon  felt  that  yon  oould  net  be  long  with  her 
wilhoot  loving  her." 

In  her  later  productions.  Miss  Landon  greatly 
Improved  in  the  philosophy  of  her  art  ^e  ad- 
dresses other  feelings  besides  hvi;  her  s^le  baa 
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more  umplicity  and  strength,  and  the  sentiment 
becomes  eleyated  and  womanly — for  we  hold  that 
the  loftiest,  purest,  and  best  qualities  of  our  na- 
ture, the  moral  feeUriffSf  are  peculiarly  suitable,  for 
their  deyelopment  and  description,  to  the  genius 
of  woman.  «  The  Lost  Pleiad"  and  <*  The  History 
of  the  Lyre,"  have  many  passages  of  true  and 
simple  feeling,  united  with  an  elevated  moral 
sentiment,  and  that  accurate  knowledge  of  life, 
which  shows  the  observing  and  reasoning  mind 
in  rapid  progress.  Such  are  the  following  pas- 
sages:— 


"  Can  that  man  be  dead 
Whose  epiritual  influence  is  upon  his  kind  ? 
He  lives  in  glory ;  and  such  speaking  duvt 
Has  more  of  life  than  half  its  breathing  moulds. 
Welcome  a  grave,  with  memories  such  as  these. 
Making  the  sunshine  of  our  moral  world/* 

*  *  «  •  • 

**  Love  mine,  I  know  my  weakness,  and  I  know 
How  fkr  I  ikil  short  of  the  glorious  goal 
I  purpose  to  myself;  yet  if  one  line 
Has  stolen  flrom  the  eye  unconscious  tears. 
Recalled  one  lover  to  fidelity, 
fVkiek  is  tht  hoHn—M  qf  lov—or  bade 
One  maiden  sicken  at  cold  vanity. 
When  dreaming  o*er  affection's  tenderness. 
The  deep,  the  true,  the  honoured  of  my  song,— 
If  but  one  worldly  soil  has  been  eiBioed, 
That  song  has  not  been  utterly  in  vain. 
One  true,  deep  feeling  purifies  the  heart." 


In  1888,  Miss  Landon  married  George  Maclean, 
governor  of  Gape-Coast  castle,  and  soon  after  sailed 
for  Cape-Ooast  with  her  husband.  She  landed 
there  in  August,  and  was  resuming,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  family  in  England,  her  literary  engagements 
in  her  solitary  African  home,  when  one  morning, 
after  writing  the  previous  night  some  cheerful  and 
affectionate  letters  to  her  friends  in  England,  she 
was  (October  16th)  found  dead  in  her  room,  with 
a  bottle,  which  had  contained  prussic  acid,  in  her 
hand.  It  was  ooiyectnred  that  she  had  undesign- 
edly taken  an  over-dose  of  the  fatal  medicine,  as 
a  relief  from  spasms  in  the  stomach,  to  which  she 
was  subject.  Her  last  poems  are  superior  in  free- 
dom, force,  and  originality,  to  her  first  She  is 
most  distinguished  for  her  poetical  writings,  though 
her  tales  and  romances  show  great  wit,  rivacity, 
and  knowledge  of  life.  Her  principal  poetical 
works  are  «The  Improvisatrice;"  "The  Trouba- 
dour;" <*  The  Golden  Violet;"  "  The  Golden  Brace- 
let;" and  "The  Vow  of  the  Peacock."  Besides 
jthese,  she  has  written  three  novels,  "Romance 
and  Reality ;"  "  Francesca  Carrera ;"  and  "  Ethel 
Churchill ;"  and  a  volume  of  tales,  entitled  "  Traits 
and  Trials,"  in  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
picted the  history  of  her  own  childhood.  She  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  many  of  the  periodicals, 
and  neariy  all  the  annuals  X)f  the  day.  Many  of 
her  best  poems  were  written  for  these  publica- 
tions, and  may  be  found  in  "Literary  Remains 
of  L.  E.  L.,  with  Memoirs  of  her  Life."  Edited 
by  Laman  Blanchard.  In  our  selections,  we  will 
cull  a  few  of  the  aphorisms  and  sentiments  which 
make  her  prose  remarkable  for  its  boldness  of 
truth  and  sympathy  with  "  those  who  suffer  and 
are  sad." 


Extracts  from  "  Francesca  Carrera/' 
YOUTH. 

No  marvel  that  we  regret  our  youth.  Let  its 
bloom,  let  pleasures  depart,  could  they  but  leave 
behind  the  singleness  and  the  innocence  of  the 
happy  and  trusting  heart.  The  lessons  of  expe- 
rience may  open  the  eyes ;  but,  as  in  the  northern 
superstition,  they  only  open  to  see  dust  and  clay, 
where  they  once  beheld  the  beauty  of  palaces. 

BNTHrSIASM. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  royal  road  to  success.  Now, 
call  it  fame,  vanity — what  you  will — ^bow  strange 
and  how  strong  is  the  feeling  which  urges  on  the 
painter  or  the  author  I  We  ought  to  marvel  less 
at  the  works  produced,  than  at  the  efforts  made. 
Their  youth  given  to  hopes,  or  rather  fears — now 
brightening  and  now  darkening,  on  equally  slight 
grounds, 

*•  A  breath  can  mar  them,  aa  a  breath  has  made,**— 

hours  of  ceaseless  exertion  in  solitude,  of  feverish 
solicitude  in  society:  doomed  to  censure,  which 
is  always  in  earnest,  and  to  praise,  which  is  not. 
Alas  I  we  talk  of  their  vanity ;  we  forget  that  in 
doling  forth  the  careless  sneer,  we  are  bestowing 
but  the  passing  thought  of  a  moment  to  that  which 
has  been  the  work  of  an  existence.  Truly,  genius, 
like  rirtue,  ought  to  be  its  own  reward,  but  it  can- 
not Bitter  though  the  toil,  and  vain  the  hope, 
human  exertion  must  still  look  to  humafi  appro- 
bation. 

IMAGINATION. 

Nothing  at  first  frames  such  false  estimates  as 
an  imaginative  temperament  It  finds  the  power 
of  creation  so  easy,  the  path  it  fashions  so  actual, 
that  no  marvel  for  a  time  hope  is  its  own  security, 
and  the  fancied  world  appears  the  true  copy  of 
the  real. 

APBOBISMS. 

There  never  was  a  mask  so  gay  but  some  tears 
were  shed  behind  it 

We  cannot  understand  what  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced ;  we  need  pain,  were  it  only  to  teach  us 
sympathy. 

It  is  a  great  error  for  the  heart  to  hoard  up  the 
romance  which  is  only  graceful  in  youth  —  and  it 
is  dangerous  too. 

Hopes  and  regrets  are  the  sweetest  links  of 
existence. 

Society  is  like  a  large  piece  of  froien  water; 
and  skating  well  is  the  great  art  of  social  life. 

From  *'  Trials  of  Early  Life.** 

What  a  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  a  pleasant  man- 
ner !  how  many  a  meeting  does  it  make  cheerful 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  stupid  and  for- 
mal !    We  do  not  mean  by  this  the  mere  routine 
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of  polite  oboerranoe ;  but  we  mean  that  general 
oheeifVilness  which,  like  sunshine,  lights  up  what- 
erer  it  touches;  that  attention  to  others  which 
discovers  what  subject  is  most  likely  to  interest 
them ;  and  that  information  which,  ready  for  use, 
is  easily  laid  under  contribution  by  the  habit  of 
turning  all  resources  to  immediate  employ.  Li 
short,  a  really  pleasant  manner  grows  out  of  bene- 
Tolence,  which  can  be  as  much  shown  in  a  small 
courtesy  as  in  a  great  serrice. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MISS  LANDON's  POEMS. 

From  •*  A  Hiitory  of  the  Lyre." 

woman's  dsstint. 

**  I  am  a  woman :— tell  me  not  of  ikme ! 

The  eagle's  wing  mty  sweep  the  stormy  path, 

And  fling  back  arrows,  where  the  dove  would  die. 

Look  on  those  flowers  near  yon  acacia  tree— 

The  lily  of  the  raUey  —  mark  how  pure 

The  snowy  blossoms,  —  and  how  soft  a  breath 

Is  almost  bidden  by  the  large  dark  leaves. 

Not  only  have  those  delicate  flowers  a  gift 

Of  sweetness  and  of  beauty,  but  the  root— 

A  healing  power  dwells  there;  fragrant  and  fkir. 

But  dwelling  still  in  some  beloved  shade. 

Is  not  this  woman's  emblem  ?  —  she  whose  smile 

Should  only  make  the  loveliness  of  home— 

Who  seeks  support  and  shelter  from  man*s  heart. 

And  pays  it  with  aflbction  quiet,  deep,— 

And  in  his  sickness— sorrow  — with  an  aid 

He  did  not  deem  in  aught  so  fl-agile  dwelt. 

Alas !  this  has  not  been  my  destiny. 

Again  I'll  borrow  (Summer's  eloquence. 

Yon  Eastern  tulip  — that  is  emblem  mine; 

Ay  I  it  has  radiant  colours  —  every  leaf 

Is  as  a  gem  ftom  its  own  country's  mines. 

*Tis  redolent  with  sunshine ;  but  with  noon 

It  has  begun  to  wither:  — look  within. 

It  has  a  wasted  bloom,  a  burning  heart; 

It  has  dwelt  too  much  in  the  open  day. 

And  so  have  I ;  and  both  must  droop  and  die ! 

I  did  not  choose  my  gift :  —  too  soon  my  heart, 

Watch-like,  had  pointed  to  a  later  hour 

Than  lime  had  reached ;  and  as  my  years  passed  on, 

Shadows  and  floating  visions  grew  to  thoughts. 

And  thoughts  found  words,  the  passionate  words  of  song. 

And  all  to  me  was  poetry. 

THE   post's   POWBK. 

Oh,  never  had  the  poet's  lute  a  hope. 
An  aim  so  glorious  as  it  now  may  have. 
In  this  our  social  state,  where  petty  cares 
And  mercenary  interests  only  lock 
Upon  the  present's  littleness,  and  shrink 
From  the  bold  fliture,  and  the  stately  past,— 
Where  the  smooth  surface  of  society 
Is  polished  by  deceit,  and  the  warm  heart 
With  all  its  kind  alTections'  early  flow. 
Flung  back  upon  itself,  forgets  to  beat. 
At  least  for  others:  — 'tis  the  poet's  gift 
To  melt  these  frozen  waters  into  tears, 
By  sympathy  with  sorrows  not  our  own. 
By  wakening  memory  with  those  mourufUl  notes. 
Whose  music  is  the  thoughts  of  early  years. 
When  truth  was  on  the  lip.  and  feelings  wore 
The  sweetness  and  the  freshness  of  their  morn. 
Voung  poet,  if  thy  dreams  have  not  such  hope 
To  puriiy,  reflne,  exalt,  subdue. 
To  touch  the  selflsh,  and  to  shame  the  vain 
Out  of  themselves,  by  gentle  mournfulneas, 
Or  chords  that  rouse  some  aim  of  enterprise. 
Lofty  and  pure,  and  meant  for  general  good ; 
If  thou  hast  not  some  power  that  may  direct 
The  mind  flrom  the  mean  round  of  daily  life. 
Waking  affections  that  might  else  have  slept. 
Or  high  resolves,  the  petrified  before, 
Or  rousing  in  that  mind  a  finer  sense 
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Of  inward  and  external  lovellnesa. 
Making  imagination  serve  as  guide 
To  all  of  heaven  that  yet  remains  oo  earth.~ 
Thine  is  a  useless  lute:  break  it,  and  die 

Musnias. 

Methinks  we  must  have  known  some  former  state 
More  glorious  than  our  present,  and  the  hear* 
Is  haunted  with  dim  memories,  shadows  left 
By  past  magnificence ;  and  henee  we  pine 
With  vain  aspirings,  hopes  that  fill  the  eyes 
With  bitter  tears  fbr  their  own  vanity. 
Bemembranee  makes  the  poet ;  't  is  the  past 
Lingering  within  him,  with  a  keener  sense 
Than  is  upon  the  thoughts  of  common  men. 
Of  what  has  been,  that  fills  the  actual  world 
With  unreal  likenesaes  of  lovely  shapes. 
That  were  and  are  not ;  and  the  fklrer  they. 
The  more  their  contrast  with  existing  things; 
The  more  his  power,  the  greater  ia  his  grief. 
—Are  we  then  fhllen  from  some  noble  sur. 
Whose  consciousness  is  as  an  unknown  curse. 
And  we  feel  capable  of  happiness 
Only  to  know  it  is  not  of  our  sphere  ? 

I  have  sung  passionate  songs  of  beating  hearts; 
Perhaps  it  had  been  better  they  had  drawn 
Their  inspiration  fh>m  an  inward  souroe. 
Bad  1  known  even  an  nnhappy  love. 
It  wouhl  have  flung  an  Interest  round  life 
Mine  never  knew.    This  is  an  empty  wish ; 
Our  fbelings  are  not  fires  to  light  at  will 
Our  nature's  fine  and  subtle  mysteries; 
We  may  control  them,  but  may  not  create. 
And  love  less  than  iu  fbllowa    I  have  fed 
Perhaps  too  much  upon  the  lotus  fruits 
Imagination  yields,  —  fhiiu  which  unfit 
The  palate  fbr  the  more  substantial  fbod 
Of  our  own  land  —reality.    I  made 
My  heart  too  like  a  temple  for  a  home ; 
My  thoughts  were  birds  of  paradise,  that  breathed 
The  airs  of  heaven,  but  died  on  touching  earth. 
—The  knight  whose  deeds  were  stainless  as  his  crest. 
Who  made  my  name  his  watchword  in  the  field ; 
The  poet  with  immortal  words,  whose  heart 
I  shared  with  beauty ;  or  the  patriot. 
Whose  eloquence  was  power,  who  made  my  smile 
His  recompense  amid  the  toil  which  shaped 
A  nation's  destiny :  these,  such  as  these. 
The  glorified— the  passionate  —  the  brave  — 
In  these  I  might  have  fbund  the  head  and  heart 
I  could  have  worshipped.    Where  are  such  as  these  ? 
—Not  'mid  gay  cavaliers  who  make  the  dance 
Pleasant  with  graceful  flatteries ;  whose  words 
A  passing  moment  might  light  up  my  cheek. 
But  haunted  not  my  solitude.    The  fkult 
Has  been  my  own ;  perhaps  I  asked  too  much  :— 
Tet  let  me  say,  what  flrmly  I  believe. 
Love  can  be  — ay,  and  ia    I  held  that  Love 
Which  chooseth  from  a  thousand  only  one, 
To  be  the  cl^eet  of  that  tenderness 
Natural  to  every  heart;  which  can  resign 
Its  own  best  happiness  fbr  one  dear  sake ; 
Can  bear  with  absence ;  bath  no  part  in  Hope,— 
For  Hope  is  somewhat  selfish,— Love  is  not  — 
And  doth  prefbr  another  to  itself. 
Unchangeable  and  generous,  what,  like  Love. 
Can  melt  away  the  dross  of  worldliness, 
Can  elevate,  reflne  and  make  the  heart 
Of  that  pure  gold  which  Is  the  fitting  shrine* 
For  fire,  as  sacred  as  e'er  came  from  heaven  ? 

From  ••  (oems."  4kc. 
UliBS  OV  Lin. 

Orphan  in  my  firit  years,  I  early  learat 
To  make  my  heart  snlBoe  itself,  and  seek 
Support  and  sympathy  in  its  own  depths. 

Well,  read  my  cheek,  and  watch  my  eye,-- 

Too  strictly  schooled  are  they. 
One  secret  of  my  soul  to  show, 

One  hidden  thought  betray. 
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I  never  knew  the  time  my  heart 
Looked  freely  from  my  brow; 

It  once  was  checked  by  timidnese, 
*Tifl  taught  by  caution  now. 

I  live  among  the  cold,  the  ftilae. 
And  I  muit  leem  like  them; 

And  such  I  am,  for  I  am  Iklee 
As  thoee  I  most  condemn. 

I  teach  my  lip  iu  sweetest  smite, 
My  tongue  iU  softest  tone;     ^ 

I  borrow  others'  likeness,  till 
Almost  I  lose  my  own. 

I  pass  through  flattery's  gilded  sieve, 

Whatever  I  would  say; 
In  social  life,  all,  like  the  blind. 

Must  learn  to  fyel  their  way. 

I  check  my  thonghu  like  curbed  steeds 
That  struggle  with  the  rein; 

I  bid  my  feelings  sleep,  like  wrecks 
In  the  unfethomed  main. 

I  hear  them  speak  of  love,  the  deep. 
The  true,  — and  mock  the  name; 

Mock  at  all  high  and  early  truth. 
And  I  too  do  the  same. 

I  bear  them  tell  some  touching  tale, 

I  swallow  down  the  tear; 
I  bear  them  name  some  generous  deed. 

And  I  have  learned  to  sneer. 

I  hear  the  spiritual,  the  kind. 
The  pure,  but  named  in  mirth ; 

Till  all  of  good,  ay,  even  hope. 
Seems  exiled  from  our  earth. 

And  one  fear,  withering  ridicule. 

Is  all  that  1  can  dread; 
A  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair. 

Forever  o'er  the  head 

We  bow  to  a  most  servile  Ikith, 

In  a  most  servile  fear; 
While  none  among  us  dares  to  say 

What  none  will  choose  to  hear. 

And  if  we  dream  of  loftier  thoughu. 
In  weakness  they  are  gone; 

And  indolence  and  vanity 
Rivet  our  fetters  on. 

Burely  I  was  not  bom  Ibr  this ! 

I  feel  a  loftier  mood 
Of  generous  Impulse,  high  resolve. 

Steal  o'er  my  solitude  I 

I  gase  upon  the  thousand  stars 

That  mi  the  midnight  sky ; 
And  wish,  so  passionately  wish, 

A  light  like  theirs  on  high. 

I  have  such  eagemesa  of  hope 

To  benefit  my  kind; 
And  feel  as  if  immortal  power 

Were  given  to  my  mind. 

I  think  on  that  eternal  feme. 

The  sun  of  earthly  gloom. 
Which  makes  the  gloriousness  of  death. 

The  future  of  the*  tomb- 
That  earthly  friture,  the  faint  sign 

Of  a  more  heavenly  one ; 
—A  step,  a  word,  a  voice,  a  look.— 

Alas!  my  dream  is  done. 

And  earth,  and  earth's  debasing  stain. 

Again  is  on  my  soul ; 
And  I  am  but  a  nameless  part 

Of  a  most  worthless  whole. 


Why  write  I  this?  because  my  heart 

Towards  the  friture  springs. 
That  Aiture  where  it  loves  to  soar 

On  more  than  eagle  wings. 

The  present,  it  is  but  a  speck 

la  that  eternal  time. 
In  which  my  lost  hopes  find  a  home. 

My  spirit  knows  its  clime. 

Ob!  not  myself,— Ibr  what  am  17— 
The  worthless  and  the  weak, 

•Whose  every  thought  of  self  should  raise 
A  Mush  to  burn  my  cheek. 

But  song  has  touched  my  lips  with  fire. 
And  made  my  heart  a  slirine: 

For  what,  although  alloyed,  debased. 
Is  in  itself  divine. 


I  am,  myself,  but  a  vile  link 

Amid  life's  weary  chain; 
But  I  have  spoken  hallowed  words, 

Oh  do  not  say  in  vain 

My  first,  my  last,  my  only  wish,— 
Say,  will  my  charmed  chords 

Wake  to  the  morning  light  of  fame. 
And  breathe  again  my  words? 

Will  the  young  maiden,  when  her  tears 

Alone  in  moonlight  shine- 
Tears  for  the  absent  and  the  loved— 

Murmur  some  song  of  mine  ? 

Will  the  pale  youth,  by  his  dim  lamp. 

Himself  a  dying  flame. 
From  many  an  antique  scroll  beside, 

Cboose  that  which  bears  my  name? 

Let  music  make  less  terrible  • 

The  silence  of  the  dead; 
I  care  not,  so  my  spirit  last 

XiOng  after  life  has  fled. 


rSM ALB   FAITH. 

She  loved  you  when  the  sunny  light 

Of  bliss  was  on  your  brow ; 
That  bliss  has  sunk  in  sorrow's  night. 

And  yet  she  loves  you  now. 

She  loved  you  wlien  your  joyous  tone 

Taught  every  heart  to  thriU; 
The  sweetness  of  that  tongue  is  gone. 

And  yet— she  loves  you  still. 

She  loved  yon  when  you  proudly  stept 

The  gayest  of  the  gay ; 
That  pride  the  blight  of  time  hath  swept. 

Unlike  tier  love,  away. 

She  loved  you  when  your  home  and  lieart 
Of  fortune's  smile  could  boast ; 

She  saw  that  smile  decay— depart— 
And  then  she  lovod  you  most. 

Oh,  such  the  generous  feith  that  glows 

In  woman's  gentle  breast; 
'Tis  like  that  star  that  stays  and  glows 

AJone  in  night's  dark  vest; 

That  stays  because  each  other  ray 

Has  left  the  lonel}^  shore, 
And  that  the  wanderer  on  his  way 

Then  wants  her  light  tlie  more. 


THB  BTB  OP  ST.  JOHN. 

Tliere  is  a  flower,  a  magical  flower. 
On  which  love  hath  laid  a  feiry  power; 
Gather  it  on  the  eve  of  St  John, 
Wlien  the  ctock  of  tlie  village  is  tolling  one ; 
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Let  no  hwk  be  tamed,  lo  word  be  Mid, 
Aod  lay  the  roee-leaveti  under  your  head ; 
Your  ileep  will  be  light,  and  pleasant  your  reet, 
Fbr  your  visiona  will  be  of  the  yoath  you  love  beat. 
Four  days  1  bad  not  my  own  love  seen,— 
Whwe,  iighed  I,  can  my  wanderer  have  been  1 
I  thought  I  would  gather  the  magical  flower. 
And  see  him  at  least  In  my  sleeping  hour  I 
Bt.  John's  Eve  came ;  to  the  garden  I  flew, 
Where  the  white  roees  shone  with  the  silver  dew: 
The  nightingale  sang  as  I  passed  along— 
I  startled  to  hear  even  her  sweet  song; 
The  sky  was  bright  with  moon  and  star  shine. 
And  the  wind  was  sweet  as  a  whisper  of  thine, 
Dtu  love;  fbr  whoee  sake  I  stripped  the  tree-roee. 
And  softly  and  silently  stole  to  repose. 
No  look  I  turned,  and  no  word  I  said, 
But  laid  the  white  roeee  under  my  head. 

Oh,  sweet  was  the  dream  that  eame  to  ne  then ! 

I  dreamt  of  a  lonely  and  lovely  glen. 

There  was  a  clear  and  beautiful  sky, 

Buch  as  is  seen  in  the  blue  July : 

To  the  north  was  a  forest  of  darkling  pine ; 

To  the  south  were  hills  all  green  with  the  vine, 

Where  the  ruby  clusters  sparkled  like  gema 

Seen  upon  princely  diadems; 

On  the  rocks  were  goats  as  white  as  snow. 

And  the  sheep>bell  was  heaid  in  the  valley  below ; 

And  like  a  nest  in  the  chestnut's  shade. 

As  Just  for  love  and  contentment  made, 

A  little  cottage  stood,  and  the  tree 

Shadowed  it  over  most  gracefully ; 

A  white  rose  grew  up  beside  the  door. 

The  porch  with  the  blossoms  was  covered  o*«r ; 

Methought  it  was  yours— you  were  standing  by: 

You  welcomed  me,  and  I  felt  your  sigh 

Warm  on  my  cheek,  and  our  lips  met, — 

On  mine  the  touch  Is  thrilling  yet ! 

But  a\fM  I  1  awakened,  and  all  I  can  do 

Is  to  tell  the  sweet  dream,  my  own  love,  to  you ! 


LOYB. 

She  prest  her  slight  hand  to  her  brow,  or  pain 

Or  bitter  thoughts  were  passing  there.    The  room 

Had  no  light  but  that  ftaro  the  fireside. 

Which  showed,  then  hid  her  (hce.    How  very  pale 

It  looked,  when  over  it  the  glimmer  shone  I 

Is  not  the  rose  companion  of  the  spring  ? 

Then  wherefore  has  the  red-leaved  flower  forgotten 

Her  cheek  ?    The  tears  stood  in  hmr  large  dark  eyea- 

Her  beautifhl  dark  eyes— like  hyacinth  stars. 

When  shines  their  shadowy  glory  through  the  dew 

That  summer  nights  have  wept  :-»4he  felt  them  not. 

Her  heart  was  fkr  away  1    Her  ft-agile  form, 

Like  the  young  willow  when  for  the  first  time 

The  wind  sweeps  o'er  it  rudely,  had  not  lost 

Its  own  peculiar  grace ;  but  it  was  bowed 

By  vickness,  or  1^  worse  than  sickness    sorrow ! 

And  this  is  love  I    Oh  I  why  should  woman  love : 

Wasting  herdearesi  feelings,  till  health,  hope, 

Happiness,  are  but  things  of  which  henceforth 

She  Ml  only  know  the  name  7    Her  heart  is  seared : 

A  sweet  light  has  been  thrown  upon  its  life. 

To  make  its  darkness  the  more  terrible. 

And  this  is  Love! 


LAST  YBB8B8  OF  L.  B.  L. 
ik  aaution  t9tk$  PoU  Star,  during  ktr  vtfiige  te  Africa. 

A  star  has  left  the  kindling  sky— 

A  lovely  northern  light; 
How  many  planets  are  on  high  I 

But  that  has  left  the  night. 

I  miss  its  bright  fhmiliar  fkce. 

It  was  a  ftiend  to  me; 
Associate  with  my  native  place. 

And  those  beyond  the  sea. 
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It  rose  upon  our  English  sky. 

Shone  o*er  our  English  land, 
And  brought  back  many  a  loving  eye. 

And  many  a  gentle  hand. 

It  seemed  to  answer  to  my  thought. 

It  called  the  past  to  mind. 
And  with  its  welcome  presence  brought 

All  1  bad  left  behind. 

The  voyage  it  lights  no  longer,  ends 

Soon  on  a  foreign  shore; 
How  can  I  but  recall  the  fl-iends 

That  I  may  see  no  more? 

Fresh  ftom  the  pain  it  was  to  part- 
How  could  I  bear  the  pain  7 

Yet  strong  the  omen  in  my  heart 
That  saya— We  meet  again. 

Meet  with  a  deeper,  dearer  love; 

For  absence  shows  the  worth 
Of  all  ftom  which  we  then  remove. 

Friends,  home,  and  native  earth. 

Thou  lovely  polar  star,  mine  eyes 

Still  turned  the  first  on  thee. 
Till  I  have  felt  a  sad  surprise, 

That  none  looked  up  with  me. 

But  thou  hast  sunk  upon  the  wave, 

Thy  radiant  place  unknown ; 
I  seem  to  stand  beside  a  grave. 

And  stand  by  it  alone. 

Farewell !  ah,  would  to  roe  were  given 

A  power  upon  thy  light  1 
What  words  upon  our  English  heaven 

Thy  roving  rays  sfaoukl  write! 

Kind  messages  of  love  and  hope 
*  Upon  thy  rays  should  be ; 

Thy  shining  orbit  should  have  scope 
Scarcely  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  fltncy  vain,  as  it  is  fond. 

And  little  needed  too; 
My  ft'iends!  I  need  not  look  beyond 

My  heart  to  look  for  you. 

LANNOY,   THE  COUNTESS  OF, 

Bt  birth,  countess  of  Loos  Coswaren.  She  was 
bom  at  the  castle  of  Gray,  in  Brabant,  in  1767. 
In  1788  she  esponsed  the  count  de  Lannoj,  and 
emigrated  with  him,  when  the  Low  Countries  were 
OTerrun  by  the  French  armies  of  the  republic. 
Having  lost  all  their  property  by  confiscation,  like 
many  other  families  of  rank,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  need  in  a  strange  land.  All  their 
resources  lay  in  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  coun- 
tess. She  had  always  devoted  herself  to  music 
for  the  gratification  of  her  taste,  and  had  even 
attempted  composition;  she  now  made  it  a  pro- 
fession, and  gave  instructions  with  success  in  the 
city  of  Berlin.  She  published  several  trios  for  the 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  several  songs,  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  harp  and  the  piano; 
with  other  pieces  of  music  for  those  instruments. 
In  1801  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  Belgium 
with  her  family,  but  was  obliged  to  go  through 
with  a  tedious  lawsuit,  which  involved  all  her  for- 
tune. After  several  anxious  years,  the  suit  was 
lost,  and  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Paris, 
with  her  daughters,  where,  by  resuming  her  mu- 
sical labours,  she  obtained  a  scanty  living.  She 
died  in  1822. 
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LAPIEEEE,  SOPHIE, 
A  PBinr  Parisinn  Binger,  iras  a  member  of  the 
ooupiracy,  which  was  formed  in  1TS5,  to  otoi^ 
throw  the  Itirectoiy,  sod  replooe  the  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Sophie,  and  seTeral 
other  womeD,  were  taken  prisonerB  with  the  con- 
spirttora,  and  she  confronted  her  judges  with  the 
greatest  coinposnre,  and  even  levitj.  As,  how- 
erer,  she  eould  oni;  be  accused  of  singing  repab- 
Ucan  songi,  she  was  acquitted. 

LASHFOBD,  JOAN, 
Dadohtsb  of  Eliiabeth  Vame,  hy  a  former 
haeband,  was  burned  as  a  heretio  by  the  Boman 
CatboliM,  during  the  reign  of  Hary  of  England, 
in  the  year  1656.  A  number  of  other  women, 
about  the  same  time,  sealed  their  faith  with  th^ 
blood.  Joan  Lashford  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age  when  she  thns  sulfend  and  died  a  martyr. 


LAVALETTE,  EMILIE,  COTINTESS  DE, 
KiEca  of  the  empress  Josephine,  married  Harie 
Chamana  Lavalette,  ^d-de-camp  to  Bonaparte. 
Qer  maiden  name  was  Emilia  Beauhanials.  The 
manner  in  which  the  marriage  was  brought  about 
is  well  described  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lavalette." 
General  Bonaparte,  wishing  to  reward  the  bra- 
Tery  of  lus  aid-de-camp,  and  being  Ihea  restricted 
in  bie  power,  determined  he  should  marry  this 
niece  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  "  1  cannot  make 
you  a  major,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  I  moat  therefore 
give  you  a  wife.  You  shall  marry  Emilie  Dean- 
harous.     She  is  very  handsome,  and  well  edn- 

LaTslette  raised  objections :  he  had  no  fortune, 
and  was  immediately  to  depart  for  Egypt  with  his 
chief;  he  urged  that  he  might  be  killed  there,  or, 
which  was  perhaps  Ms  atrongesl  olgection,  that 
the  lady  might  not  fancy  him. 

Bonaparte  overruled  all  these  objections,  telling 
him  tbst,  if  he,  Lanlette,  was  killed,  his  widow 
would  have  a  penston,  and  might  marry  again  ad- 
vantageoDsly ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  "The 
wedding  shall  take  place  in  eight  days.     I  will 
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allow  yon  a  fortnight  forrthe  honeymoon.  Ton 
must  then  come  and  join  as  at  Toulon.  Come, 
come,  the  thing  is  all  aettled.  Tell  the  coachman 
to  drive  home." 

Lavaletta  continues  the  story  thus : 

"  In  the  evening  1  went  to  see  Madame  Bona- 
parte. She  knew  what  wae  going  forward,  and 
was  kind  enough  to  show  some  satisfaction,  and 
call  m<  ber  nepbew.  "  To-morrow,"  she  said, 
"we  shall  go  to  8t  Oermains — I  will  introduoe 
yon  to  my  nieoe :  yon  will  be  delisted  with  her 
— she  is  acharming  pri."  Accordingly,  neit  day, 
the  Qeneral,  Madame  Bonaparte,  Eugene,  and  I, 
went  in  an  open  oarriage  to  St  Oermains,  and 
stopped  at  Madame  Campan's.  The  visit  was  a 
great  event  at  the  boarding-school ;  all  tbe  young 
girls  were  at  the  windows,  in  the  parlours,  or  in 
the  court-yard,  for  they  had  obtained  a  holiday. 
We  soon  «itered  the  gardens.  Among  the  for^ 
young  ladi^  I  anxiously  aonght  for  her  who  wan 
to  be  my  wife.  Her  coumn,  Hortense,  led  her  to 
UB,  that  she  might  salute  the  General  and  embrace 
her  aunt.  She  was,  in  truth,  the  prettiest  of  them 
all  Her  slatnre  was  tall,  and  most  gracefully 
elegant,  her  features  were  charming,  and  the  glow 
of  her  beautiful  completion  was  heightened  by 
her  confusion.  Her  bashfulness  was  so  great, 
that  the  General  could  not  help  laughing  at  her, 
but  he  went  no  further.  It  was  decided  that  we 
should  breakfast  in  the  garden.  In  tbe  mean  time 
I  felt  extremely  uneasy.  Would  she  like  me? 
Would  she  obey  without  reluctance  T  Tbie  abrupt 
marriage,  and  this  speedy  departure  grieved  me. 
When  we  got  up,  and  the  circle  was  broken,  I 
begged  Engene  to  conduct  his  cousin  into  a  soli- 
tary walk.  I  joined  them,  and  he  left  us;  I  then 
entered  on  the  delicate  subject.  I  made  no  secret 
of  my  birth,  or  of  my  want  of  fortune ;  and  added 
'  I  possess  nothing  in  the  world  but  my  sword, 
and  the  good-will  of  the  Oeneral — and  I  muetleave 
you  in  a  fortnight.  Open  your  heart  to  me.  I 
feel  myself  dispoeed  to  love  you  itith  all  my  soul 
— but  that  is  not  suffictenL  If  this  marriage  does 
not  please  you,  repose  a  full  confidence  in  me ;  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  to  break  it 
off — I  shall  depart  :  yon  will  not  he  tormented,  tbr 
I  will  keep  jour  secret."  While  I  was  speaking, 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  her  only 
rer  was  a  smile,  and  she  gave  me  the  nosegay 
she  held  in  her  hand;  I  embraced  her.  We  re- 
tnroed  slowly  to  tiie  oompany,  and  eight  days  af- 
terwards went  to  the  municipality.  The  following 
day,  a  poor  priest,  who  had  not  taken  the  oaOia, 
married  ub  in  a  small  convent  of  the  Conception, 
in  the  Rue  Bt.  Honore.  This  was  in  some  manner 
forbidden,  but  Emilie  set  a  great  importanoe  on 
that  point;  her  piety  was  gentle  and  sincere." 

In  a  fortuight  after  the  maniags,  Lavaletta  left 
his  bride,  and  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  In 
eighteen  months  he  returned,  and  was  most  affec- 
tionately weleomed  by  his  wife,  who  presented  to 
him  their  infant  daughter;  the  happiness  of  the 
married  pair  was  complete,  and  their  affection  for 
each  other  continued  bithful  and  true  during 
years  of  proeperity. 

On  the  TestoraUoD  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Count 
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lATtlette  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death. 
Hii  wife  tried  every  means  to  obtain  his  pardon ; 
and,  failing  in  this,  she  proposed  to  him,  the  night 
before  his  execution,  to  put  on  her  dress,  and  imi- 
tating her  walk  and  manner,  holding  his  handker- 
chief to  his  face,  as  if  he  were  weeping,  to  go  out 
(h>m  the  prison,  and  when  once  in  the  street^  she 
had  proTided  means  for  his  safety.  As  they  were 
about  the  same  height,  the  deception  succeeded, 
and  Count  lAYalette  escaped  to-  Belgium ;  but  his 
wife  was  kept  for  six  weeks  in  prison,  and  not 
allowed  to  see  any  one  but  her  jailor.  She  passed 
fwenty-fiye  days  without  sleep,  fearing  at  eyery 
moment  that  she  might  see  her  husband  brought 
back  a  prisoner.  This  anxiety  at  length  produced 
insanity,  which  continued,  with  some  intervals  of 
rationidity,  during  her  whole  life.  Lavalette  left 
France  in  1816 ;  in  1822  he  was  allowed  to  return, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  detoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  his  wife.  . 

LEAPOR,   MARY, 

Was  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1712,  her 
father  haring  been  many  years  gardener  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  that  country.  Her  education  was  suit- 
able to  her  humble  rank,  but  her  attainments  far 
surpassed  all  expectation.  Her  modesty  kept  her 
merit  concealed  till  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  reap 
any  temporal  emoluments  from  her  writings.  She 
died  in  her  twenty  fourth  year,  and,  when  on  her 
death-bed,  gave  her  father  a  collection  of  papers, 
contaiiling  original  poems,  which  were  afterwards 
published.  Some  of  these  poems  are  yeiy  good. 
She  also  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  '*  The  Unhappy 
Father." 

LEE,  ANNE, 

Was  bom  at  Manchester,  England,  in  1786. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith,  and  also 
at  an  early  age  she  became  the  wife  of  a  black- 
'  smith.  She  is  ^distinguished  as  the  person  who 
introduced  Shakerism  into  this  country ;  and  she 
became  the  leader  of  the  sect  Her  first  **  testi- 
mony of  salvation  and  etemal  life,"  borne  in  1770, 
was  the  injunction  of  celibacy  as  the  perfection 
of  human  nature ;  and  next,  she  claimed  to  be  a 
(|ivine  person.  From  this  time  she  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  '*  Mother  Anne,"  while  she  styled 
herself  « Anne  the  Word."  Haring  been  perse- 
cuted in  England,  she  came  out  to  America,  in 
1774,  with  several  members  of  the  society,  and 
formed  the  first  community  of  Shakers,  at  Water- 
vliet,  near  Albany,  where  she  died,  in  1784. 

LEE,   SOPHIA, 

Tbis  amiable  and  ingenious  lady  was  bom  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  year  1750.  Her  father, 
originally  bred  to  the  law,  was  an  actor  of  merit, 
whose  conduct  gained  him  admission  into  the  best 
circles,  and  who  gave  his  children  an  excellent 
education.  At  an  early  age,  the  subject  of  this 
article  exercised  her  pen  in  composition,  and  in 
1780  produced  the  diverting  comedy  entitled  the 
*>*  Chapter  of  Accidents,"  which  met  with  consi- 
derable success.  With  the  profits  of  this  play,  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  which  took  place  the  fol- 


lowing year,  she  was  enabled  to  open  a  school  at 
Bath,  which,  aided  by  her  sisters,  she  conducted 
for  several  years  with  great  reputation.  Her  next 
performance,  published  in  1784,  was  the  well- 
known  novel  entited  the  "Recess,  or  a  Tale  of 
Other  Times,"  the  story  of  which  is  founded  on 
the  fate  of  two  supposed  daughters  of  Mary  queen' 
of  Scots,  by  a  secret  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  ingeniously  and  pathetically  wrought 
up ;  but  some  severe  casuists  have  condemned  the 
unfair  liberty  which  it  takes  with  some  historical 
characters.  This  romance,  which  became  very 
popular,  was  followed  in  1787  by  a  ballad  called  a 
<*  Hermit's  Tale,  found  in  his  Cell."  In  1796, 
Miss  Lee  produced  a  tragedy,  called  "  Almeyda, 
Queen  of  Grenada ;"  but,  although  aided  by  the 
great  talents  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  did  not  realise 
the  expectations  which  her  power  of  moving  the 
passions  in  the  *<  Recess"  had  created.  In  the 
succeeding  year  Miss  Harriet  Lee  published  the 
first  five  volumes  of  her  "Canterbury  Tales," 
three  stories  in  which  were  from  the  pen  of  her 
sister ;  and  of  these  three,  one  called  "  Krutzmar" 
was  selected  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Lord 
Byron.  In  1808,  haring  secured  a  handsome  com- 
petence, she  retired  from  teaching;  soon  after 
which  appeared  her  **  Life  of  a  Lover,"  a  novel 
written  in  early  life.  In  1807,  a  comedy  by  Miss 
Lee,  termed  the  "Assignation,"  was  unsuccess- 
fully produced  at  Drury  Lane ;  which  drama  ter- 
minated her  literary  career.  She  died  at  Clifton, 
near  Bristol,  March  18th,  1824. 

LEGGE,   ELIZABETH, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Legge,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  was  born  in  1580.  She 
was  particularly  noted  for  her  faculty  of  acquiring 
languages,  having  studied  thoroughly  the  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Irish  tongues ;  besides  culti- 
vating her  poetical  genius.  Unfortunately,  these 
acquisitions  soon  proved  nearly  useless,  as  she 
lost  her  sight,' indeed  became  totally  blind,  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  study  and  midnight  readings. 
She  was  never  married,  lived  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
and  died  at  the  great  age  of  105. 

LENNGREN,   ANNA  MARIA, 

A  Swedish  poetess,  was  bom,  1754,  and  died 
in  1817.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Professor 
Malmstadt,  of  Upsala.  Her  "Yisit  to  the  Par- 
sonage;" "Portraits;"  and  other  writings,  are 
charming  pictures  of  domestic  life.  The  Swedish 
Academy  honoured  her  memory  by  a  media,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  her  bust,  and  on  the  other  a 
muse  holding  a  lyre,  with  this  inscription :  "  Quo 
minus  gloriam  potebat  eo  magis  assecuta." 

LENCLOS,  ANNE   or   NINON   DE, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1615.  Her  father,  a  man 
of  good  family,  had  served  under  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIY. ;  had  gained  considerable  reputation 
for  his  bravery  and  knowledge  of  military  tactics. 
Having  resigned  his  commission,  he  determined  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety; perhaps  we  might  say  dissipated  society. 
His  wife,  a  timid,  narrow-minded  woman,  had  to* 
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teHj  different  Tiewi ;  but  nnfortniiBtol;,  Ihough 
■ha  DM  pioiu  Bcd  well-priDcipled,  her  want  of 
oharaoEer  fmd  QaderstniMliag  rednced  her  to  \ 
negatiTS  position  in  th«  hmilj ;  uul  Minon,  from 
her  childhood,  was  labmitted  to  rer;  littJe  disoi- 
pline  thai  did  not  Acoord  with  her  own  taatce.  She 
Duuiifeated  a  precocious  wit  and  kptneu  for  le&m- 
ing  which  gratifled  her  fnther'a  vanity  highly;  he 
delighted  In  the  admiration  ehe  excited;  and,  to- 
tally neglecting  the  foundation  of  every  good  edn- 
cation,  that  moral  and  religions  training  of  the 
heart,  which  givei  strength  for  the  Ticisdtadea  of 
life ;  he  raised  a  daiiling  ■aperstmctnre  of  aeoom- 
pliehments  and  graces,  that  adorned  without  exalt- 
ing their  poseeBBor.  Thue  he  formed  a  woman 
whose  ^me  was  her  diegrace,  whose  glot7  wu  her 


The  premature  death  of  both  her  parents  left 
Ninon  an  orphan  at  Miteen.  Her  inheritanefl 
being  bat  moderate,  she  converted  it  into  a  life- 
annuity,  whioh  gave  her  the  means  of  liTing  in 
the  enjoyment  of  afBaenae.  Her  personal  oharou 
consisted  not  so  much  in  surprising  beauty  aa  in 
ODSpeakable  grace.  She  was  of  the  middle  height, 
and  perfectly  well  proportioned ;  her  eyes  were 
remarkably  fine ;  her  voice  soft  and  mnsioal ;  and 
her  manners  were  irrenstibly  winiung.  She  waa 
quite  famous  for  her  convenational  powers  and 
talents  for  repart4e.  As  ehe  was  by  no  means 
particular  in  the  selection  of  her  society,  and  ex- 
cluded none  but  the  dull  and  tiresome,  her  attrac- 
tions and  the  miscellaneoui  group  around  her 
rendered  her  soon  oelebrated ;  and  all  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day,  the  courtly,  the  learned, 
and  the  military,  resorted  to  her  house. 

Bhe  hod  two  sons,  one  of  whom  enlored  the 
navy;  the  other,  whose  father  was  the  Jlarquis 
de  Qersey,  was  the  wretched  being,  victim  of  an 
nnhallawed  passion  he  entertained  for  her:  upon 
leaning  that  she  wae  his  nalhtr,  he  retreated  into 
the  garden  and  put  an  end  to  hia  own  existence 
with  his  sword  I  She  was  then  fifty-six  years  of 
*ge.  This  sad  event  appears  to  have  greatly 
shocked  her  at  the  moment;  but  vicious  habits 
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were  too  luTelerate  to  be  broken ;  she  retnmed  to 
her  Mlliee  of  frivolity,  allured  new  lovers,  and 
again  ran  the  giddy  round  of  dissipation. 

She  was  at  one  time  upon  intimate  terms  wiUl 
that  distinguiehed  woman,  Madame  Searron,  who  ' 
died  the  widow  of  Louii  XIT.  It  u  eald  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  when  at  Tenailles,  offered 
Ninon  the  privilege  of  a  reudenoe  In  that  royal 
ohateau.  Ninon,  however,  oonsidered  herself 
happier  in  her  life  of  independence,  and  declined 
the  proposal  of  the  all-powerfnl  favourite. 

Ctiriatlna  of  Sweden  vidted  Ninon  when  in 
Paris,  and  offered  to  attach  her  to  her  household.' 
Less  sagacity  than  that  of  the  wlt^  Parisian  woold 
have  been  tnffioient  to  nject  a  bondage  toso  whim- 
aioal  a  personage. 

The  most  surprising  eircumatanoe  in  the  history 
of  this  woman,  a  little  apochryphal  to  be  sure,  is, 
that  she  eidted  a  violent  passion  in  the  abbe 
Oedoyo,  thv  twenty-nine  yeare  old,  when  she  had 
actually  attuned  her  eightieth  hirth-day.  She 
may  he  sud,  according  to  Horace  Walpole's  ex- 
pression, to  have  "  burned  her  candle  to  the  enuff 
in  public;"  for  she  never  changed  her  habits  of 
living  in  company,  and  engaging  in  ite  divtomous 
mitil  her  death,  which  took  place  in  her  ninetieth 
year. 

A  volume  hoe  been  published,  said  to  be  her 
letters,  written  to  the  Marquis  de  Sevignt;  but 
they  are  well  known  to  be  spurious.  Some  of  her 
genuine  letten  are  to  be  fcnnd  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  St.  Evremond ,-  they  ere  written  with  sim- 
plicity, but  by  no  means  justify  the  reputation  of 
her  colloquial  powers.  St  Evremond  is  the  aathw 
of  that  well-known  madrigal  in  her  pruee,  where 
he  attribntea  to  her  nothing  less  than  the  "  virtue 
of  Cato."  Whether  we  con^der  sex,  place,  cha- 
racter, or  litnation,  a  less  appropriate  parallel 
could  Hareely  have  been  found  io  the  catalogue 
of  distinguished  persons. 

That  in  an  age  of  lax  morility,  the  meretridous 
ohanos  of  Ninon  de  Lencloe  should  have  gained 
her  many  admirers,  and  that  indulgence  should 
have  been  shown  to  her  errote,  may  he  understood. 
Her  bon-mots  are  often  repeated ;  her  life  of  what 
is  called  pleasure  and  gayety ;  the  attentions  of 
the  innstrious;  the  charms  that  lasted  nearly  a 
oeotury ;  these  things,  with  the  thoughtless,  som*- 
Umee  obsoure  the  true  view  of  her  career.  It 
would  be  unpardonable,  then,  in  this  place,  not  to 
exhibit  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Entitled  by  her 
birth,  and  by  her  individual  talents,  to  an  honour- 
able place  in  sooiety,  ehe  saw  herself  an  olyeet  of 
dread  and  disgust  to  those  really  distinguished 
women  whose  rank  was  their  least  title  to  consi- 
deration.  Madame  Sevignd,  whose  "honest fame" 
is  contemporary  with  the  name  of  Ninon,  shows  in 
various  passages  the  shallowness  and  mockery  of 
the  homage  paid  by  those  often  cited  great  men  to 
this  celebrated  ooorteian.  The  boast  ftequaiHy 
repeated  by  her  admirers,  that  if  oot  «  virtuous 
woman  she  had  the  quaUties  of  an  boneat  man,  is 
indeed  an  empty  one.  She  was  under  no  tempta- 
tions to  commit  gross  acta  of  fraud,  intemperance, 
or  other  manly  vices.  If  she  hod  been  brought  to 
the  trial,  it  Is  tees  than  doubtful  that  she  would 
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have  failed ;  as  the  miioh  stronger  barriers  that 
fence  woman's  conduct  were  too  feeble  to  resist 
her  passions.  It  was  her  policy  to  carry  off  her 
oonise  of  life  with  a  gay  air ;  bni^  that  she  bitterly 
Mi  its  emptines^  and  degradation,  is  evident  from 
what  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters  to  St  Evre- 
mood.  <*  If  I  were  told  I  had  to  go  over  again  the 
life  I  have  led,  I  would  hang  myself  to-morrow/' 
are  her  significant  words.  It  is  a  well  anthenti- 
eated  fact,  that  upon  one  occasion  she  narrowly 
escaped  being  sent  to  a  house  for  the  reformation 
of  the  lowest  olgects  of  public  compassion.  The 
queen,  thinking  her  an  object  for  punishment, 
issued  an  order  to  that  effect;  and  it  required 
powerful  influence  to  get  it  countermanded.  Des- 
pised, and  justly,  by  her  relatiyes,  excluded  from 
her  natural  station  in  life ;  a  mother,  without  filial 
respect  or  affection;  feeling  her  life  worse  than 
dei^  itself  I    Such  was  Ninon  de  Lendos ! 
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Connt  all  the  pleaaure  proiperouB  vice  atUins,— 
Tit  but  wbat  virtue  fliee  fh>iii,  and  diadains." 


LENNOX,   CHARLOTTE, 

^HB  friend  of  Johnson  and  Richardson,  was 
bom  in  1720,  at  New  York,  of  which  her  father. 
Colonel  Ramsay,  was  lieutenant-governor.  She 
was  sent  to  En^^land  to  be  educated ;  married ;  was 
left  a  widow  with  one  child ;  and  resorted  to  her 
pen  for  subsistence.  Her  latter  days  were  clouded 
by  poverty  and  sickness.  Some  of  her  works  are, 
"The  Female  Quixote;"  «  Henrietta,  Sophia,  and 
Euphemia ;"  **  Shakspeare  Illustrated ;"  two  plays, 
and  various  translations. 

Dr.  Johnson  assisted  her  in  drawing  up  pro- 
posals for  an  edition  of  her  works,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, 4to. ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
published.  Dr.  Johnson  had  such  an  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Lennox,  that  on  one  occasion,  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  her  ta- 
lents as  a  writer,  superior  to  those  of  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Bumey.  She 
died  January  4th,  1804. 

LENORMAND,   MADEMOISELLE, 

Was  bom  in  Alen^on.  Being  leffc  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  she  was  educated,  together  with  her 
nster,  in  the  convents  of  Alen9on,  and  when  of  a 
suitable  age,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  milliner. 
She  commenced  her  vocation  by  announcing  that 
the  superior  of  the  "convent  of  the  Benedictines, 
where  she  was  then  living,  would  be  deprived  of 
her  office,  and  she  informed  her  companions  of  the 
name,  age,  and  other  particulars  of  the  successor 
of  the  deprived  abbess.  For  this  prophecy.  Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand  was  obliged  to  undergo  a 
penance ;  but  the  event  verifying  the  truth  of  her 
predictions,  her  pretensions  as  a  prophetess  were 
confirmed.  Alen9on  was,  howeyer,  'too  confined  a 
place  for  a  spirit  like  hers,  and  when  she  was  four^ 
teen  she  set  out  for  Paris,  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  she  wore,  ^d  six  francs  in  her  pocket. 
Her  step-father,  who  was  in  Paris,  obtained  for 
her  a  situation  in  a  shop,  where  she  soon  became 
a  great  favourite,  and  studied  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  mathematics.   After  remaining  there 


some  time.  Mademoiselle  Lenormand  removed  to 
No.  6,  Rue  de  Tounkon,  where  she  continued  to 
exercise  her  profession,  without  incurring  the 
censure  of  government  She  attracted  people  of 
all  ranks  in  life.  The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  the 
Count  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  Mi- 
rabean,  Murat,  Robespierre,  St  Just,  Barri^re, 
Madame  Tallien,  and  even  Madame  de  Stael,  were 
among  her  frequent  visitors.  Josephine,  wife  of 
Napoleon,  reposed  the  greatest  confidence  in  her, 
and  constantiy  sent  to  ask  the  result  of  any  enter- 
prise  the  emperor  was  about  to  undertake.  She 
was  several  times  on  tiie  point  of  imprisonment ; 
at  one  time  for  foretelling  the  divorce  of  Joseph- 
ine; at  others,  for  prophesying  the  downfall  of 
persons  in  power;  but  she  always  escaped.  She 
bought  lands  and  houses  at  Alen9on,  where  she 
retired  after  the  revolution  of  July,  1880.  At 
this,  her  native  place,  she  was  unwilling  to  exer- 
cise her  profession.  She  was  a  short,  fat,  and 
very  plain  woman,  with  remarkably  bright  piercing 
eyes.  She  left  her  property  to  her  nephew,  whom 
she  adopted  after  her  sister's  death. 

In  1827,  she  published  "  Memoirs  Historiquee 
et  Secrets  de  I'imperatrice  Josephine."  She  fore- 
told that  her  own  death  would  not  take  place  till 
she  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  ^that  is,  till 
near  the  close  of  the  present  century.  In  this  she 
proved  a  false  prophet,  as  she  died  a  few  year» 
ago. 

LESCAILE,  CATHARINE, 

Oira  of  those  learned  and  accomplished  women, 
who  have  been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
the  **  Tenth  Muse,"  was  a  native  of  Holland.  Her 
poems  were  published  in  1728.  They  consist 
principally  of  tragedies,  which,  although  they  vio- 
late the  ordinary  rules,  show  frequent  marks  of 
superior  genius.     She  died  in  1711. 

LESPINASSE,  MADEMOISELLE  DE, 

BoKN  about  1720,  was  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Madame  d*  Albon,  a  married  lady  of  rank.  She 
was  brou^^t  up  in  a  convent,  under  the  name  of 
Lespinasse,  and  when  she  was  of  age,  was  placed 
in  the  family  of  her  mother,  as  a  governess.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  her  birth,  her  situation 
was  distressing,  and  the  affection  shown  her  in 
secret  by  her  mother,  was  her  only  consolation. 
But  when  she  died,  and  the  proofs  of  her  birth, 
as  well  as  a  large  sum  of  money,  left  her  by  her 
motiier,  were  wrested  from  her  by  her  family,  her 
condition  became  singularly  humiliating  and  deso- 
late. At  this  juncture  she  met  with  Madame  du 
Deffand,  and  readily  accepted  her  proposal  of  re- 
sidi^  with  her  as  "demoiselle  de  compagn^e." 
The  cold,  selfish  Madame  du  Deffand  treated  her 
young  dependant  inth  littie  kindness.  She  made 
her  sleep,  like  her,  during  the  day,  and  sit  up  all 
night,  in  order  to  read  to  her.  This  unnatural 
mode  of  life  destroyed  the  health  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse.  Her  chief  consolation  was  in  the 
friendship  of  D'Alembert,  the  friend  of  Madame 
du  Deffand.  Bom  under  similar  circumstances, 
his  sympathy  flowed  out  to  the  friendless  girl, 
and  his  devotion  to  her  continued  till  death  sepa- 
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rated  them.  Madame  du  Deffand's  friends  soon 
discoTered  the  attractionB  of  her  companion ;  but 
in  order  not  to  excite  her  jealousy,  they  avoided, 
in  her  presence,  taking  too  much  notice  of  her. 
To  eigoy  her  society  they  secretly  yisited  her  in 
her  own  room,  an  honr  before  the  usnal  time  of 
meeting ;  Madame  da  Deffand  generally  sleeping 
till  the  arriTal  of  her  guests.  For  a  long  time 
Madame  du  Deffand  remained  unconscious  of  this 
arrangement;  but  when  she  became  acquainted 
with  it,  her  rage  was  without  bounds.  She  ac- 
cused Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  of  the  blackest 
treachery,  and  announced  her  intention  of  dis- 
missing her  immediately.  The  sense  of  her  desti- 
tution and  helplessness,  added  to  Madame  du 
Deffand's  reproaches,  acted  powerfully  upon  the 
excitable  imagination  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 
nasse, and,  in  a  fit  of  exaggerated  sensibility,  she 
took  latfdimum.  Timely  remedies  saved  her  from 
the  consequences  of  this  rash  act,  but  she  neyer 
entirely  recoyered  the  shock  given  to  her  nerves. 
They  parted,  and  the  Parisian  world  took  sides  in 
the  affair;  each  had  their  partisans,  and  warm 
and  bitter  recrimination  followed.  The  Mends 
of.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  procured  her  a 
pension,  and  Madame  Geoffrin  made  her  a  yearly 
allowance.  Placed  above  want,  she  soon  gathered 
around  her  a  choice  literary  circle,  many  of  the 
friends  of  Madame  du  Deffand  deserting  her  for 
her  young  rival.  All  the  accounts  left  of  the  circle 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  represent  it  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  places  of  Parisian  resort ; 
her  tact  in  presiding  over  society  being  a  quality 
in  which  she  had  attained  the  highest  excellence. 
With  all  the  external  graces  of  a  French  woman 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse possessed  none  of  the  heartlessness  which 
characterized  the  period.  Her  nature  had  all  the 
fire  and  passion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  southern 
clime.  A  calm  and  even  state  of  mind  was  insup- 
portable to  her,  and  it  was  perhaps  this  perpetual 
mobility  of  feeUng  which  rendered  her  presence 
so  attractive.  Among  her  visitors  was  a  young 
Spanish  nobleman  of  distinguished  talents,  the 
Marquis  de  Mora ;  he  became  devotedly  attached 
to  her,  and  his  friends  fearing  he  would  marry 
her,  recalled  him  to  Spain.  His  passion  was  re- 
turned, and  during  three  years  of  separation,  the 
lovers  corresponded  unceasingly.  De  Mora's 
health  declining,  his  friends  allowed  him  to  return 
to  Paris ;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  too 
great ;  he  died  on  the  road,  without  having  seen 
the  object  of  his  idolatry.  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  from 
that  time  she  slowly  declined ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  her  death  that  it  became  known  that  there 
lay  in  her  heart  a  hidden  sorrow  deeper  still. 
During  the  absence  of  M.  de  Mora  she  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  the  Count  de  Qulbert,  a  man 
who  ranked  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  She 
loved  him  with  all  the  impassioned  fervour  of  her 
nature,  which  passion  he  for  a  short  time,  through 
vanity,  feigned  to  return;  but  he  married,  and 
wounded  affection,  united  with  remorse  for  her 
involuntary  faithlessness  to  her  devoted  lover 
Mora,  brought  her  to  the  grave.    Even  D'Alem- 


bert,  her  life-friend,  never  knew  till  after  her 
death  that  Mora  was  not  the  only  one  whom  flh« 
had  preferred  to  him.  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse's 
history  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  and  miseries  which  surround  the 
path  of  a  young  lady  who*  has  no  natural  or  legal 
protector.  All  these  difficulties  were  enhanced 
by  the  profligacy  of  French  society  under  the  old 
regime. 

LICHTENAW,  WILHELMmA,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Thb  celebrated  friend  of  Frederic  William  IL 
Her  father,  whose  name  was  Enke,  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as  a  clever  musician 
on  the  French  horn,  and  was  afterwards  received 
into  the  royal  musical  chapel  of  Berlin.  She  had 
two  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  on  account  of  her 
splendid  figure,  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  opera. 
Count  Matuschki  eloped  with  her  to  Venice,  and 
married  her,  after  which  they  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  they  lived  in  a  brilliant  style,  their  house 
becoming  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  world. 
Her  sister,  Wilhelmina,  when  ten  years  of  age, 
lived  with  her.  The  hereditary  prince,  Frederic 
William,  who  visited  the  house  of  Count  Matuschki, 
thus  accidentally  made  her  acquaintance.  She 
was  then  thirteen.  Her  beauty  inspired  the  prince 
with  an  enthusiastic  love ;  and  when,  on  some  oc- 
casion, the  two  sisters  had  quarrelled,  he  consi- 
dered it  most  proper  to  have  her  sent  back  to  the 
house  of  her  father.  However,  his  growing  pas- 
non  did  not  suffer  him  to  stop  here ;  he  conducted 
her  to  Potsdam,  to  one  of  his  confidants,  procured 
her  a  governess  and  the  most  skilful  masters,  and 
came  every  day  himself,  to  contribute,  by  his  own 
instruction,  to  her  mental  development  Their 
mutual  attachment  was  pure  and  disinterested; 
but  when  also  in  Wilhelmina's  bosom  a  strong 
passion  awoke  for  her  amiable  benefactor,  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  resist  his  protestations  of 
unchangeable  love.  Notwithstanding,  the  prince 
followed  other  transient  inclinations ;  and,  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  Wilhelmina's  presence,  placed  her, 
under  pretext  of  perfecting  her  mind  and  accom- 
plishments, under  the  guardianship  of  her  sister, 
(the  countess,)  in  Paris.  When  six  months  had 
elapsed,  he  decided  himself  entirely  in  her  favour ; 
ye^  for  the  sake  of  outward  propriety,  a  marriage 
was  feigned  with  a  certain  Betz.  After  the  death 
of  Frederic  I.  she  was  elevated  to  a  higher  but 
more  difficult  position.  To  avoid  envy  and  jea- 
lousy, was  impossible ;  neither  could  she  live  in 
the  same  good  intelligence  with  all  parties  of  the 
court,  who  differed  greatly  in  their  views.  In  the 
year  1792  she  travelled,  with  the  king,  to  Vienna, 
where  she  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Fran- 
cis n. ;  three  years  later,  she  visited  Italy,  and 
on  her  return,  received  the  diploma,  which  gave 
her  the  title  of  Countess  Lichtenaw.  On  her  ar- 
rival in  Berlin,  she  was  introduced  as  such  to  the 
queen ;  at  the  same  time  she  received  for  her  esta- 
blishment 500,000  crowns,  and  the  estates  to  which 
she  had  a  claim  by  her  title.  Besides,  she  possessed 
a  house  in  Berlin,  (an  inheritance  of  her  deceased 
son.  Count  von  der  Mark,)  and  a  beautify  villa 
in  Charlottenburg.     Her  situation,  as  well  as  the 
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king's  fikTOor,  lasted  until  his  death,  in  1 797.  But 
as  soon  as  Frederic  Wiliiam  had  closed  his  eyes 
forever,  the  scene  changed.  She  was  forthwith 
arrested,  at  Potsdam,  and,  for  four  months,  strongs 
ly  secured ;  during  which  time  her  papers  were 
examined,  and  she  herself  minutely  interrogated. 
Although  no  discovery  could  be  made  to  accuse 
her  of  a  state  crime,  she  was  sent  to  Fort  Glagow, 
and  her  property  confiscated.  Not  until  alter  an 
imprisonment  of  three  years,  and  an  unconditional 
renunciation  of  her  entire  property,  was  she  re- 
leased, and  obtained  an  annuity  of  4000  crowns. 
In  1811  her  estates  were  partly  restored,  but  the 
annuity  was  withdrawn.  She  afterwards  lived  in 
retirement,  and  died  in  1820. 

As  to  the  bad  influence  which,  according  to  the 
statements  of 'her  enemies  and  misinformed  per- 
sons, this  woman  is  said  to  have  exercised  over 
the  monarch,  and,  through  him,  ovef  the  Prussian 
state,  and  the  abuse  which  she  made  of  her  power 

,  for  the  destruction  of  worthy  and  the  advance- 
ment of  unworthy  statesmen,  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever.  Men  of  undoubted  character  speak 
of  her  with  the  highest  esteem ;  and  she  is  praised 
by  those  who  intimately  knew  her,  as  a  woman 
of  deep  sensibility,  rare  good-nature,  correct  judg- 
ment, and  unfeigned  self-sacrificing  interest  in 
those  whom  she  loved.    It  is  an  acknowledged 

.  fact,  that  she  never  sought  distinction  or  wealth 
for  herself,  nor  for  her  nearest  relations.  Her 
parents  died  poor ;  her  youngest  sister  was  mar- 
ried to  a  merchant;  and  her  two  brothers,  of 
whom  the  one  was  high-forester,  and  the  other 
equerry,  had  never  more  than  a  competency  to 
live  on,  and  lost  even  that  during  the  unfortunate 
period  of  the  French  war. 

LINCOLN,  ELIZABETH,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
Sir  John  Knevet,  of  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, and  was  married  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
about  1602,  by  whom  she  had  seven  sons  and  nine 
daughters.  She  published,  in  1628,  a  small  but 
valuable  tract,  called  **  The  Countess  of  Lincoln's 
Nursery."  It  was  addressed  to  her  daughter-in- 
law,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  and  is  a  well-written 
essay  on  the  advantages  of  mothers  nursing  their 
own  children. 


LLOYD,   MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  George  Michael  Moser, 
of  England,  and  distinguished  herself  so  much  as 
nn  admirable  artist  in  flower-painting,  that  she 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
London.  After  her  marriage,  she  practised  her 
art  solely  for  amusement.    She  died  in  1819. 

LOGAN,   MARTHA, 

A  OBEAT  florist,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Daniel,  of  South  Carolina.  In  her  fifteenth  year 
she  married  George  Logan,  and  died  in  1779,  aged 
seventy-seven.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  she  wrote 
a  treatise  **  On  Gardening." 
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LOGES,   MARIE  BRJJNEAU, 

Was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  women  in  France 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  zealous  for 
the  reformed  religion,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Malherbe  and  Balzac,  and  all  the  greatest  wits 
and  princes  of  her  time.  She  died  in  1641,  and 
left  nine  children  by  her  husband,  Charles  de 
Rechign^voisen,  Lord  des  Loges,  at  one  time  gen- 
tleman in  ordinary  of  the  king's  bed-chamber. 

LOHMAN,  JOHANNA  FREDERICA, 

Was  bom  in  1749,  at  Wittemburg.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Law,  J.  D.  Rich- 
ter.  She  married  the  auditor  Lohman  in  Schoen- 
beck,  by  Magdeburg.  She  lived  at  first  in  Leipzic, 
then  in  Magdeburg,  and  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  again  in  Leipzic,  where  she  died,  in  1811. 
Most  of  her  works  were  published  anonymously. 
She  wrote  "The  Jacobin,"  in  1794;  "Clara  of 
Wahburg,"  in  1796;  "Carelessness  and  its  Con- 
sequences," in  1805. 

LOHMAN,  EMELIE  F.  SOPHIE, 

DAuaHTKB  of  the  above-mentioned  lady,  was 
bom  in  1784,  at  Schoenbeck,  and  died,  in  1880, 
at  Leipzic.  She  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  Some 
of  her  best  works  are,  "  Winter  Evenings,"  1811 ; 
"Life  and  Poetry,"  1820;  and  "New  Tales," 
1823. 

LONGUEVILLE,    DUCHESS   DE, 

SisTBB  of  the  great  Cond^,  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry,  prince  de  Cond^,  and  of  Marguerite  de 
Montmorenci.  She  married  Henry  d'Orleans,  duke 
de  Longueville,  who,  though  brave,  intelligent,  and 
virtuous,  preferred  a  quiet  and  retired  life ;  and 
soon  withdrew  firom  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in 
which  his  wife  had  induced  him  to  take  an  active 
part,  to  his  own  estate.  The  duchess,  whose  cha- 
racter was  very  different,  embraced  with  warm 
ardour  the  views  of  that  party,  whose  heroine  she 
soon,  from  her  high  birth,  beauty  and  intrepidity, 
became.  Her  influence  and  charms  were  of  great 
use  to  the  Frondeurs,  by  inducing  the  celebrated 
Turenne  and  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  join 
them.  Turenne,  however,  soon  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  king;  but  the  duke  remained 
faithful  to  the  last,  **d  tes  beaux  yeux" 

After  the  amicable  termination  of  the  civil  war, 
the  duchess  was  received  into  the  favour  of  Louis 
XIII.,  and  from  that  time  devoted  herself  to  litera- 
ture, and  united  with  her  illustrious  brothers,  the 
great  Cond^,  and  the  prince  de  Cond^,  in  encou- 
ra^ng  rising  genius.  On  the  death  of  the  duke 
de  Longueville,  she  left  the  court,  and  consecrated 
the  remainder  of  her  days  to  the  most  austere 
penitence.  She  had  a  house  built  at  Port^Royal 
aux  Champs,  where,  although  she  renounced  "  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,"  she  still  retain- 
ed her  love  for  society,  and  the  conversation  of 
intelligent  persons.  The  recluses  at  Port-Royal 
were  all  people  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion while  they  lived  in  the  world.  Human  glory 
fallowed  them  to  their  hermitage,  aU  the  more  be- 
cause they  disdained  it. 
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The  duchess  de  Longneyille  died  April  16ih, 
1679,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  She  left  no  children. 

LOUIS,   MADAME, 

The  wife  of  an  architect  of  celebrity,,  was  dis- 
tingiushed  for  her  abilities  in  music.  She  com- 
posed an  opera  called  *<Fleur  d'Epine,*'  which 
was  performed  at  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris  in 
1776,  and  received  much  commendation  from  the 
musical  critics.  At  the  revolution,  her  husband 
being  banished,  she  emigrated  with  him,  and  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  her  life  in  obscurity.  She 
published  several  sonatas,  ariettes,  and  some  works 
of  a  scientific  class  upon  music. 

LOUISA  AUGUSTA  WILHELMINA  AMALU, 

QuBEK  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  where 
her  father  was  commandant,  March  10th,  1776. 
In  1798,  she  and  her  sister  were  presented  at 
Frankfort  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  prince- 
royal  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  married 
her,  December  24th,  1793.  It  was  the  union  of 
mutual  afTection.  Her  husband  became  king, 
November  16th,  1797;  and  she  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  this  high  station  so  admirably,  as  well 
as  those  of  wife  and  mother,  that  she  was  almost 
worshipped  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  her  hus- 
band and  those  immediately  around  her.  In  1806, 
when  Prussia  was  suffering  severely  from  the 
burdens  of  war,  this  good  queen,  by  her  solicitude 
for  others,  even  while  oppressed  with  heavy  cares 
and  sorrows  of  her  own,  was  the  theme  of  general 
praise.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  benevolent 
and  lofty  character,  attracted  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  her  goodness  won  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
She  died  in  1810. 

LOUVENCOURT,  MARIE  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1680.  Graceful  and  in- 
tellectual, she  was  the  ornament  of  both  gay  and 
literary  society.  She  had  a  fine  voice,  and  sang 
and  played  exquisitely.  Several  of  her  songs  have 
been  set  to  music  by  the  most  celebrated  com- 
posers of  her  time.  She  lived  unmarried,  and  died 
in  1712. 

LUCAR,   ELIZABETH, 

Daughter  of  Paul  Witterpool,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1510.  She  was  liberally  educated,  and 
excelled  in  all  kinds  of  needle-work,  writing,  mu- 
sic, mathematics,  and  the  languages.  She  was  a 
religious  woman,  and  died  in  1587. 

LUCCHESINI,  GUIDICCIONI  LAURA, . 

Lived  at  Sienna  in  1601,  and  was  of  the  same 
family  as  John  Guidiccioni,  one  of  the  first  Italian 
poets  of  the  time.  She  was  distinguished  for  her 
poetical  taste  and  talents.  Her  writings  were 
principally  lyrics ;  but  she  also  composed  three 
pastorals  to  be  set  to  music. 

LUMLEY,   JOANNA,   LADY^ 

Eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Fitz-Allan,  Earl 
Arundel,  married  Lord  John  Lnmley.  She  was 
▼ery  learned,  and  translated  from  the  Greek,  three 


of  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  of  which  the  MS.  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Westminster  Library.  She 
also  translated  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1620. 

LUSSAN,"MARGAR*ET  DE, 

A  WBiTEB  very  much  admired  in  France  for  a 
number  of  romances  which  she  produced,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  coachman  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Fleury,  and  was  bom  about  1682.  The  celebrated 
Huet  observed  her  early  talents,  assisted  her  in 
her  education,  and  advised  her  to  the  style  of 
writing  in  which  she  afterwards  excelled.  She 
had  no  personal  beauty,  but  possessed  many  noble 
and  generous  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  She 
supported  herself  chiefly  by  her  pen;  and  her 
works  would  probably  have  been  more  perfect,  if 
she  had  not  been  obli^^  to  write  so  much.  Her 
best  productions  are  <<  Histoire  de  la  Comtesse  de 
Gondez ;"  *<  Anecdotes  de  la  Gour  de  Philippe  Au- 
guste ;"  <*  Les  Viell^es  de  Thessalie ;"  <*  Memoirs 
Secret  et  Intrigues  de  la  Cour  de  France,  sous 
Charles  YIII. ;"  <<  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de  Fran-^ 
9ois  I. ;"  &c.  Some  works  were  published  under 
her  name,  which  are  now  known  to  have  been 
written  by  other  persons,  with  whom  she  shared 
the  profits. 


M. 

MACAULAY,  CATHARINE, 

A  CELEBRATED  female  historian  and  politician, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Sawbridge, 
Esq.,  of  OUantigh,  in  Kent.  Catharine  was  bora 
about  the  year  1788.  During  her  infancy  her 
mother  died,  and  left  her  and  an  elder  sister  to 
be  brought  up  by  a  governess,  who,  it  appears, 
was  very  unfit  for  such  a  responsible  task.  The 
two  sisters  seem  to  have  been  left  almost  wholly 
to  the  guidance  of  their  own  feelings  and  instincts. 
Catharine,  at  an  early  age,  found  constant  access 
to  her  father's  large  library,  and  rummaged  and 
r^ad  whatever  she  fancied.  Her  first  favourites 
were  the  periodicals,  the  Spectator,*  Rambler, 
Guardian,  &c. ;  next,  history  attracted  her  mind ; 
and  at  length  Rollings  spirited  account  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  struck  on  the  master  chord  of  her 
noble  nature,  and  made  her  a  republican  and  a 
writer  of  history. 

She  took  the  name  by  which  she  is  best  known 
from  her  first  husband.  Dr.  George  Macaulay,  a 
London  physician,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
1760.  It  was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  com- 
menced authoress,  by  the  publication  of  her  <*  His- 
tory of  England  ft'om  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Hanover,"  the  first 
volume  of  which,  in  4to.,  appeared  in  1768,  and 
the  fifth  and  last,  which  however  only  brought  the 
narrative  down  to  the  Restoration,  in  1771.  The 
work  also  went  through  more  than  one  edition  in 
8vo.  On  its  first  publication  it  attracted  consi- 
derable attention,  principally  from  the  double 
piquancy  of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism 
of  the  writer;  but,  notwithstanding  some  occa- 
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sional  liToliiiess  of  renuurk,  and  its  notice  of  a 
good  many  facts  omitted  by  most  of  onr  other  his- 
torians ;  jet,  as  its  spirit  was  pnrely  republican, 
its  adTsncement  to  a  s  andard  work  was  rendered 
impossible  in  England.  The  style  is  nervous  and 
animated,  although  sometimeB  loose  a£d  inaccu- 
rate, and  the  reflections  of  the  author  are  often 
acute  and  sagadous,  always  noble  and  benerolent. 
The  five  volumes  of  the  History  were  followed,  in 
1778,  by  another,  entitled  «The  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  in  a 
series  of  Letters  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson,  rector 
of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster," 4to.,  Bath.  The  six  letters  of  which  this 
volume  consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

A  female  historian,  by  its  singularity,  woyld 
not  fail  to  excite  curiosity ;  and  as  Mrs.  Macaulay 
had  ventored  to  step  beyond  the  province  of  her 
sex,  as  it  was  then  considered,  she  was  more  se- 
verely criticised  for  her  political  opinions  than  a 
man  would  have  been.  As  her  talents  conld  not 
be  denied,  her  adversaries  resorted  to  petty,  per- 
sonal scurrilities  against  her.  They  said  she  was 
«< deformed,"  **ugly,"  "disagreeable;"  and  that 
her  ambition  to  become  distinguished  had,  there- 
fore, taken  this  course,  most  absurd  for  a  woman 
— attempting  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  man. 
Mrs.  Arnold,  a  lady  who  subsequently  became  the 
warm  friend  of  Mrs.  Macaulay,  remarks,  that 
these  notions  had  prejudiced  her,  and  adds: 
**  Judge  then  of  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  a  woman 
elegant  in  her  manners,  delicate  in  her  person, 
and  with  features,  if  not  perfectly  beautiful,  so 
fascinating  in  their  expression,  as  deservedly  to 
rank  her  face  among  the  higher  order  of  human 
countenances.  Her  height  was  above  the  middle 
size,  inclining  to  tall ;  her  shape  slender  and  ele- 
gant; the  contour  of  her  face,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders, graceful.  The  form  of  her  face  was  oval, 
her  complexion  delicate,  and  her  skin  fine;  her 
hair  was  of  a  mild  brown,  long  and  profuse;  her 
nose  between  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian;  her 
mouth  small,  her  chin  round,  as  was  the  lower 
part  of  her  face,  which  made  it  appear  to  more 
advantage  in  front  than  in  profile.  Her  eyes  were 
as  beautiful  as  imagination  can  conceive ;  fail  of 
penetration  and  fire;  but  their  fire  softened  by 
the  mildest  beams  of  benevolence;  their  colour 
was  a  fine  dark  hazel,  and  their  expression  the 
indication  of  a  superior  soul.  Infirm  health,  too 
often  the  attendant  on  an  active  and  highly  culti- 
vated understanding,  gave  to  her  countenance  an 
extreme  delicacy,  which  was  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. To  this  delicacy  of  constitution  was  added  a 
most  amiable  sensibility  of  temper,  which  rendered 
her  feelingly  alive  to  whatever  concerned  those 
with  whom  she  was  connected  either  by  nature  or 
by  friendship." 

In  her  friendships,  we  are  told  by  this  lady,  she 
was  fervent,  disiiiterested,  and  sincere;  zealous 
for  the  prosperity,  and  for  the  moral  improvement, 
of  those  whom  she  distinguished  and  loved. 

In  1785,  Mrs.  Macaulay  visited  the  United 
States,  and  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  where  she  was  very  kindly  received. 


She  terminated  her  journey  by  a  visit  to  General 
Washington,  with  whom  she  corresponded  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  She  resided  after  her  re- 
turn principally  at  Binfield,  in  Berkshire. 

In  1778,  or  according  to  another  account,  in 
1785,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  having  lost  her  first  hus- 
band, married  a  Mr.  Graham,  of  whom  all  that  is 
told  is  that  he  was  so  many  years  her  junior  as  to 
expose  the  lady  to  much  irreverent  remark.  She 
also  wrote  several  pamphlets,  both  during  the  pro- 
gress of  her  great  work,  and  after  its  completion. 
Of  these  the  catalogue-makers  have  preserved  the 
following  tities :  '*  Remarks  on  Hobbe's  Rudiments 
of  Government  and  Society,"  1767 ;  enlarged  and 
republished  in  1769,  with  the  more  striking  titie 
of  **  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Hobbes'  Posi- 
tions;" '*  Observations  on  a  pamphlet  (Burke's) 
entitied  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Discontents,"  1770 ;  « An  Address  to  the  People 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  present 
Important  Crisis  of  Affairs,"  1775;  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Trutii,"  called  in  a 
second  much  enlarged  edition,  **  Letters  on  Edu- 
cation," 1790;  and  '<  Observations  on  the  Reflec- 
tions of  the  Right  Hon.  £.  Burke  on  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Stanhope,"  1791. 

This  excellent  woman  died  June  28d,  1791. 
Her  friend  Mrs.  Arnold,  in  her  account  of  the 
private  character  of  Mrs.  Milcaulay,  says :  «  As  a 
wife,  a  mother,  a  friend,  neighbour,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family,  she  was  irreproachable  and  ex- 
emplary. My  sentiments  of  this  amiable  woman 
are  derived  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  her  various  excellencies ;  and  I  have  observed 
her  in  different  points  of  view.  I  have  seen  her 
exalted  on  the  dangerous  pinnacle  of  worldly  pros- 
perity, surrounded  by  flattering  friends,  and  an 
admiring  world  ;  I  have  seen  her  marked  out  by 
party  prejudice  as  an  object  of  dislike  and  ridi- 
cule ;  I  have  seen  her  bowed  down  by  bodily  pain 
and  weakness ;  but  never  did  I  see  her  forget  the 
urbanity  of  a  gentiewoman^  her  conscious  dignity 
as  a  rational  creature,  or  a  fervent  aspiration  after 
the  highest  degree  of  attainable  perfection.  I 
have  seen  her  humble  herself  in  the  presence  of 
her  Almighty  Father ;  and,  with  a  contrite  heart, 
acknowledging  her  sins  and  imploring  his  forgive- 
ness ;  I  have  seen  her  languishing  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  enduring  pain  with  the  patience  of  a 
Christian,  and  with  the  firm  belief,  that  the  light- 
afflictions  of  this  life  are  but  for  a  moment,  and 
that  the  fashion  of  the  world  will  pass  away,  and 
give  place  to  a  system  of  durable  happiness." 

Dr.  Wilson,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  hers,  and  erected  a  statue 
to  her,  as  a  patroness  of  liberty,  in  the  church  at 
Walbrook;  but  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson,  this 
mark  of  homage  was  removed  by  his  successor. 

MACDONALD,  FLORA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Milton, 
in  South  Uist,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  She  was  bom 
in  1720,  and,  after  her  father's  death,  resided  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  with  her  mother  and  stepfather, 
Hugh  Macdonel,  of  Amadale.    After  the  disas- 
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trans  derent  of  Cnllodea,  when  prince  Giorlcs  Ed- 
ward, a  hunted  fugitiTe,  was  seeking  concealment 
in  the  Western  laies,  Flora  wu  on  a  yisH  to 
broUior,  in  South  Uist,  where,  as  it  happened,  th« 
prince  la;  hid.  The  circnmBtanoes  which  induced 
this  joung  and  beautiAil  girt  to  became  the  ccm- 
panion  of  the  prince's  wanderings,  and  the  sharer 
of  his  dangers  and  almost  unexampled  hardships, 
haTe  uerer  been  clearly  eipluned.  The  most 
probable  account,  and  no  doubt  the  true  one,  is, 
that  her  stepfather,  Hugh  Maodonel,  though  in 
command  of  a  company  of  .rojal  militia,  was  in 
s«cret  so  well  disposed  towards  tho  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,  that  he  was  induced  to  allow  his  step- 
daughter to  aid  in  the  prince's  escape,  and  to 
write  privately  (o  him  by  a  tmsty  messenger, 
making  him  the  offer.  Flora  was  conducted  to 
the  prince  at  midnight,  where  in  a  lonely  hat  they 
ooDcerted  measures  for  his  escape.  The  isles  were 
o*etrun  with  aoldiera;  the  prince's  poraner*  had 
(raced  him  to  South  Uist,  and  thirty  thonaand 
pounds  were  offered  far  his  apprehension.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  be  prompt,  wary,  and  cou- 
rageous, in  the  attempt,  all  of  which  qualities 
Flora  brought  lo  the  undertaking.  After  paaring 
through  namerona  adventures,  concealed  in  rocks 
and  caTes,  and  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  they 
succeeded  in  tearing  the  isle ;  the  prince  dressed 
aa  a  female,  and  personating  the  character  of  Betty 
Burke,  an  Irish  woman  in  attendance  upon  Miss 
Maodonald.  On  approaching  SIcye,  the  boat  was 
Bred  upon  by  the  aoldiers  on  shore,  and  Ffora, 
though  the  bullets  fell  thick  orcnnd  her,  positively 
refused  (he  prince's  request  to  lie  down  in  the 
boat  for  shelter,  nuleaa  he  would  consent  to  do  so 
also,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  tc  her  importu- 
oitlea  to  ensure  her  safety.  The;  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  landing  in  Skye.  Here,  Flora  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  all  her  skill,  fortitndc,  and 
courage,  in  behalf  of  the  prince ;  and  many  inte- 
resting anecdotes  of  the  romantic  incidents  con- 
nected irith  her  efforts  to  conccai  aad  aid  him  in 
his  escape,  are  on  record.  She  conducted  him  in 
safety  to  Portoree,  whose  arrangements  were  made 
to  oonvey  him  to  a  neighbouring  island,  and  parted 
trota  him  after  receiring  his  warmest  assurances 
of  gratitude  and  regard.  Twenty  days  after  they 
parted  the  prince  escaped  to  France,  but  before 
half  that  period  had  elapsed  Flora  was  arrested, 
and  carried  on  board  a  Tessel  of  war,  where  she 
was  confined  five  months.  She  was  then  conveyed 
CO  London,  and  detained  under  surveillance  for 
eight  months.  In  July,  1747,  she  was  finally  set 
ftt  liberty,  by  the  provisiODS  of  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity. Wliile  in  London,  Flora  was  visited  by 
people  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  on  her  de- 
parture she  was  presented  with  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  Jaco- 
bite todies  of  the  metropolis.  In  1750,  Flora  be- 
came the  wife  of  Alexander  Mocdonald,  of  Einga- 
burgh.  A  few  years  after,  in  consequence  of  the 
embarrassment  of  their  affairs,  they  were  com- 
pelled lo  emigrate  to  America,  where  they  settied 
upon  an  estate  wliich  they  purchased  in  North 
Carolina.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  Maodonald  sided  with  the  royalist  party, 
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and  after  the  independence  was  secured,  they  k- 
tamed  to  Skye.  Here  Flora  died,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy.  By  her  particular  request  her 
body  was  enclosed  and  bnried  in  one  of  the  sheets 
that  had  been  used  by  the  unfortunate  prince  dur- 
ing tbe  night  he  rested  at  Kingaburgh,  and  which 
she  had  preserved,  unwashed,  for  that  purpose. 
Flora  Macdonald  was  the  mother  of  seven  ohildrtn, 
all  of  whom  were  an  honour  to  her  name.  Dr. 
Johnson's  inlerriew  with  her  is  recorded  in  his 
"  Toor  to  the  Hebrides." 


MADISON,  MRS., 
W*s  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Psyne,  cf 
Virginia,  memtwra  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who 
manumitted  their  slaves  soon  after  their  marriage, 
and  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Dolly  Payne 
was  edncated  in  Philadelphia,  and,  when  very 
yoong,  married  Mr,  Todd,  a  lawyer  in  that  city, 
who  scon  left  her  a  widow,  with  one  son.  In 
1794,  Mrs,  Todd  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Madison,  and  want  to  live  on  his  estates  in  Virgi- 
nia, till  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  in 
1801,  when  they  removed  to  Washington,  where 
Mrs.  Madison  won  the  admiration  of  all  by  tbe 
charms  of  her  elegant  hospitality.  Mrs.  Madison 
also  presided  at  the  White  House,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughters,  and  her  frank  and 
cordial  manners  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  fr«- 
qnent  parties  there  aosembled.  But  there  were 
indiriduals  who  never  riuted  at  tbe  president's, 
nor  met  at  the  other  ministerial  houses,  whom 
Mrs.  Madison  won,  by  the  sweet  influence  of  her 
conciliatory  disposition,  to  join  her  eveaing  di^ 
cle,  and  ait  at  her  husband's  table— always  covered 
with  the  profusion  of  Virpnia  hospitality,  but 
not  always  in  the  style  of  European  elegance. 
The  wife  of  a  foreign  minister  ridiculed  the  enor- 
mous siie  and  number  of  the  dishes,  obserTing 
that  "  it  was  more  like  a  harvest-home  sapper, 
than  the  entertainment  of  a  secretary  of  state.'' 
Mrs.  Madison  heard  of  this  and  rimilor  remarks, 
and  only  answered  with  a  smile,  "thatsbe  thought 
abundance  was  preferable  to  elegance ;  that  cir- 
cumstances formed  customs,  and  customs  fonned 
taste ;  and  as  the  profuuon,  so  repugnant  to  fo- 
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reign  customs,  arose  from  the  liappy  oircnmstanoe 
of  the  superabundance  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try, she  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  delicacy 
of  European  taste,  for  the  less  elegant,  but  more 
liberal  fashion  of  Virginia."  Her  house  was  very 
plainly  ftumished,  her  dress  neyer  extravagant; 
it  was  only  in  hospitality  and  in  charity  that  she 
was  prof^e.  The  many  families  daily  supplied 
from  that  profusely-spread  table  testified  to  the 
real  hotpiialUy  of  the  hostess. 

In  1809  Mr.  Madison  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  States,  whio)i  high  office  he  adminis- 
tered for  eight  years.  During  all  this  period, 
which  included  the  most  stormy  times  of  our  re- 
public, when  the  war  with  Qreat  Britain  and  other 
important  questions,  arrayed  a  most  Yiolent  oppo- 
sition to  the  gOYemment,  and  party  animosity  was 
bitter  and  Tindictiye ;  yet  always  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Madison,  the  spirit  of  discord  was  hushed ; 
the  leaders  of  opposite  parties  would  stand  around 
her,  smiling  and  courteous  to  each  other,  as  though 
in  the  sunshine  of  her  bencTolence  all  were  friends. 
Mr.  Madison  was,  in  manner,  cold,  reserved,  and 
lofty ;  his  integrity  of  character  was  respected  by 
all ;  but  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  was  won  by 
the  mildness  and  gentle  virtues  of  his  wife ;  she 
ruled  over  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her.  It  is 
said  that  she  neve):  forgot  a  name  she  had  once 
heard,  nor  a  face  she  had  once  seen,  nor  the  per- 
sonal circumstances  connected  with  every  indivi- 
dual of  her  acquaintance.  Hence  her  quick  recog- 
nition of  persons ;  her  recurrence  to  the  peculiar 
interests  of  each  left  the  gratifying  impression 
that  each  one  was  an  object  of  especial  regard. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Madison's  second  term  of  office 
having  expired,  he  retired  to  his  paternal  estate, 
in  Virginia.  Montpelier,  as  this  place  was  called, 
had  a  large  and  commodious  mansion,  designed 
more  for  comfort  and  hospitality  than  show,  where 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Madison  had  always  resided. 
One  wing  of  the  house  was  appropriated  to  her, 
and  she  had  there  her  separate  establishment  and 
her  old  servants,  and  maintained  all  the  old  cus- 
toms of  the  last  century.  By  only  opening  a  door 
the  observer  passed  from  the  elegancies,  refine- 
ments, and  gayeties  of  modem  life,  into  all  that 
was  venerable,  respectable,  and  dignified  in  by- 
gone days.  It  was  considered  a  high  favour  and 
distinction  by  the  great  and  the  gay  who  thronged 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  at  Montpelier,  if 
they  were  permitted  to  pay  the  homage  of  their 
respects  to  his  reverend  mother.  A  lady  who  was 
admitted  to  visit  her  when  she  was  in  her  ninety- 
seventh  year,  thus  describes  the  scene :  <*  She — 
Mrs.  Madison,  the  elder — still  retained  all  her 
faculties,  though  not  free  from  the  bodily  infirmi- 
ties of  age.  She  was  sitting,  or  rather  reclining 
on  a  couch ;  beside  her  was  a  small  table  filled 
with  large,  dark,  and  worn  quartos  and  folios,  of 
most  venerable  appearance.  She  closed  one  as 
we  entered,  apd  took  up  her  knitting,  which  lay 
beside  her.  Among  other  inquiries,  I  asked  her 
how  she  passed  her  time. 

<<  I  am  never  at  a  loss,"  she  replied ;  <^this  and 
these" — ^touching  her  knitting  and  her  books—r 
«*  keep  me  always  busy ;  look  at  my.  fingers,  and 


you  will  perceive  I  have  not  been  idle."  In  truth 
her  delioate  fingers  were  polished  by  her  knitting- 
needles.  ''  And  my  eyes,  thanks  be  to  God,  have 
not  failed  me  yet,  and  I  read  most  part  of  the 
day.  But  in  other  respects  I  am  feeble  and  help- 
less, and  owe  everything  to  her" — pointing  to 
Mrs.  Madison,  who  sat  by  us.  <'  She  is  my  mo- 
ther now,  and  tenderly  cares  for  all  my  wants  I" 
My  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  I  looked  from 
the  one  to  the  other  of  these  excellent  women. 
Never,  in  the  midst  of  her  splendid  drawing-room, 
surrounded  by  the  courtly  and  brilliant,  the  ad- 
mired and  respected — ^herself  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, the  object  of  admiration — never  was  Mrs.. 
Madison  so  interesting,  so  lovely,  so  estimable, 
as  in  her  attendance  on  her  venerable  mother-in- 
law,  whom  she  loved  and  honoured  with  grateful 
affection." 

In  1886  Mr.  Madison  died.  He  had  lived 
twenty  years  in  retirement,  and  had  found,  in  the 
society  of  his  wife,  and  in  her  unremitting  atten- 
tions to  him,  when  enfeebled  by  age  and  infirmity, 
that  she  was  the  best  gift  of  God ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  <*  his  connexion  with  her  was  the  hap- 
piest event  of  his  life." 

After  his  decease,  Mrs.  Madison  removed  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  she  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  highest  respect  till  her  death,  which 
occurred  July  22d,  1849.  Her  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  a  very  large  concourse;  the  highest 
officers  of  the  government  united  with  the  people 
in  this  testimonial  of  regard  to  the  honoured  and 
beloved  Mrsi  Madison. 

MAILLABD,   MADEMOISELLE, 

A  BEAUTIFUL  French  actress  and  dancer,  who 
made  herself  conspicuous  in  the  revolution  in 
Prance,  by  representing,  in  1798,  in  public,  the 
part  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  receiving  in 
that  character  the  homage  of  the  phrenzied  people. 

MAINE,  ANNE,  LOUISE,  BENEDICTE  DE 
BOURBON,  DUCHESS  DE, 

Grani>-i>aughter  of  the  great  Cond^,  was  bom 
in  1676;  and  was  married,  in  1692,  to  Louis  Au- 
gustus de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Maine,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Madame  de  Montespan.  Through  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  children 
of  Madame  de  Montespan  were  legitimized ;  and 
she  wrung  from  the  old  king,  on  his  death-bed,  a 
testament  in  favour  of  the  duke  du  Maine.  This 
having  been  revealed  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he 
took  steps,  before  the  opening  of  the  will,  to  have 
his  claim  to  the  regency,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  acknowledged,  and  the  will  was  set  aside. 
A  strong  and  dangerous  party,  opposed  to  the 
power  of  the  regent,  immediately  sprung  up,  of 
which  the  duchess  du  Maine  was  the  acknowledged 
chief.  Her  rank,  talents,  and  ambition,  rendered 
her  influence  formidable ;  and  had  she  only  been 
able  to  impart  her  own  active  and  energetic  spirit 
to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Orleans  would  not 
have  obtained  the  regency  without  a  struggle. 
She  held  her  little  court  at  Sceaux,  and,  under 
the  mask  of  pleasure  and  devotion  to  literaturo, 
she  carried  on  political  intrigues. 
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Madune  dn  Maine  tud  noeWed  an  excellent 
qlMBiCBl  edncstion.  Her  wit  vu  light  and  bril- 
liant, and  ber  oonTeraatioD  singnlarlj  felioitoaa. 
She  vas  boid,  aotire,  and  Tehemeot,  but  deficient 
in  moral  courage.  Her  temper  was  fickle,  setfi»!i, 
and  Tiolent ;  uid,  small  as  she  was  in  person,  she 
had  the  reputatdon  of  beating  her  husband,  who, 
graTe,  learned,  and  deformed  in  person,  had  no 
lateDt  energies  to  araiue.  The  weakneBs  of  du 
Mune  encouraged  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  pro- 
test against  the  edicts  by  vhich  the  legitimiied 
ohildren  of  Lonia  XIY.  bod  been  rendered  thur 
equals  in  rank.  Madame  du  Maine  answered  this 
attack  b;  a  long  and  learned  memorial,  in  irhich 
the  rights  of  these  princes  were  set  forth ;  but 
withoaC  ATail.  The  legitimised  prinees  were  de- 
prived of  their  right  of  sucoeseion  to  (he  crown. 
Bent  npon  reienge,  Madame  da  Maine's  projeote 
ware  favoured  bf  the  state  of  the  ooonti;.  She 
carried  on  intrigues  with  Spain  and  with  the  dis- 
affected Bretons,  and  moved  every  engine  within 
her  reaoh  to  bring  the  regent  into  disrepnte  and 
overtara  his  power.  A  plot  was 'formed,  having 
many  ramifioations,  its  chief  objects  being  the 
deposition  of  the  regent,  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  dnke  du  Maine.  The  plot,  however,  was 
prematurely  discovered.  The  dnke  and  dnchees 
were  arrested,  and  the  duchess  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Dijon,  where,  after  a  tedious  con- 
finement, she  became  eo  heartilj  weary  as  to  make 
her  aabmjesion  to  the  regent.  She  was  liberated, 
and  her  husband  was  released  at  the  tune  time. 
They  resumed  their  former  mode  of  existence,  and 
the  litUe  court  at  Sceaux  was  soon  as  gay  as  ever, 
though  it  was  never  again  ao  brilliant  as  formerly. 
The  political  part  of  Madame  du  Maine  ended  with 
her  captivity.  Her  literary  influence,  though  oir- 
cumstanoee  caused  it  to  decline,  iras  more  real  and 
lasting  than  her  political  power.  If  she  gave  no 
new  impulse  to  genius,  she  asristed  its  develope- 
ment,  and  had  enough  taste  to  feel  the  superiority 
of  Volt^e.  Her  meet  extraordinary  quality  ap- 
pears to  have  been  her  eonvereational  style. 

MAINTENON,  MADAME  DE, 
Alt  eitraordinary  woman,  who,  tiom  a  low  con- 
dition, was  elevated  to  the  hononr  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  descended  ^om  the 
ancient  family  of  d'Aubign^,  her  proper  name  be- 
ing Frances  d'Aubigni.  M.  d'Anbigni,  her  grand- 
father, was  a  Protestant,  and  a  man  of  great  merit 
and  liigh  standing ;  but  his  eon,  Constante  d'Au- 
bigni,  the  father  of  Madame  de  MaJntenon,  was  a 
man  of  most  infamoae  oharaeter,  and  actually 
murdered  his  flrat  wife.  He  married  afterwards 
the  daughter  of  Peter  de  Cardillao,  lord  of  Lane, 
at  Bordeaux,  December  2Tth,  162T.  Going  to 
Paris  soon  after  his  second  marriage,  he  was,  for 
some  very  great  offence,  thrown  into  prison.  Ma- 
dame d'Aubigni  in  vain  solicited  his  pardon.  Car- 
dinal Itiehelieu  told  her,  that  "to  take  sach  a 
husband  I^om  her,  was  to  do  her  a  friendly  office." 
Madame  d'Aubigni  shut  herself  up  in  prison  with 
him,  and  there  her  two  oldest  sons  were  bom. 
She  then  obtained  leave  to  have  her  husband  re- 
moved to  the  prison  at  Niort,  that  they  might  be 
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near  their  relatitms.     In  that  prison  her  only 

daughter,  Madame  de  Muntenon,  was  bom,  No- 
vember 27Ui,  1686.  Her  annt.  Madame  Tillette, 
took  compassion  on  the  poor  infant,  and  gave  it  to 
the  care  of  her  daughter's  nurse.  M.  d'Aubignj 
was  at  length  released  on  condition  that  he  should 
become  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  in  1099,  he  em- 
barked for  America  with  fais  family.     He  died  at 


Martinioo  in  1646,  leaving  his  wife  in  tiie  grealeat 
poverty.  She  returned  to  FranOe,  leaving  hsr 
daughter  in  the  hands  of  (he  prinoipaJ  creditor, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  her  debts ;  but  he 
soon  sent  her  to  France  after  her  mother,  iriio, 
being  unable  to  support  her,  her  aunt  Tillette 
offered  ber  a  home,  which  she  thanknilly  accepted. 
But  Madame  Tillette  was  a  Protestant,  and  in- 
stmcted  her  niece  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that 
faith.  This  alarmed  another  relation  of  Franoea 
d'Aubign^'s,  Madame  de  Neuillaut,  a  Catholic,  who 
solicited  and  obtained  an  order  ftH>m  the  court  to 
take  her  out  of  the  hande  of  Madame  Tillette ; 
and,  by  means  of  threats,  artifices,  and  hardships, 
she  at  length  made  a  convert  of  her. 

In  1661,  Madame  de  Neuillaut  took  her  to  Paris, 
wbere,  meeting  the  famous  wit,  the  abb£  Scarron, 
she  married  him,  notwithstanding  his  being  infim 
and  deformed  ;  preferring  this  to  the  dependent 
state  she  was  in.  She  lived  with  him  many  years; 
and  Voltw'e  says  that  these  were  undoubtedly  ^e 
happiest  part  of  her  life.  Her  beauty,  but  still 
more  her  wit,  though  her  modesty  and  good  eense 
preseAed  her  from  all  frivolity,  caused  her  society 
to  be  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  beet  oompany  in 
Paris,  and  she  became  highly  distinguished.  Her 
husband's  death  in  1660  rednced  her  to  the  eame 
indigent  state  as  before ;  and  her  Aienda  used 
every  effort  to  prevail  on  the  court  to  continue  to 
her  the  penuon  which  Scarron  had  enjoyed.  So 
many  petitions  were  sent  in,  beginning  "  The 
widow  Scarron  most  humbly  prays,"  that  the  king 
exclaimed  vrith  irritation,  "  Must  I  always  be  tor- 
mented wiUi  the  widow  Soarron  !"  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  settled  a  much  larger  pension  on  her,  as 
a  mark  of  esteem  for  her  talents. 

In  1671,  Uie  birth  of  the  dnke  of  Maine,  the 
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son  of  LouiB  XTV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan, 
who  was  then  a  year  old,  had  not  yet  been  made 
pablio.  The  child  had  a  lame  foot,  and  the  physi- 
oian  advised  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  waters 
of  Barege.  This  trust  was  committed  to  Madame 
Soarron,  as  a  safe  person ;  and  from  this  time  she 
had  the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Maine's  education. 
The  letters  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  this  subject 
charmed  him,  and  were  the  origin  of  her  fortune. 
Louis  gave  her  the  lands  and  name  of  Maintenon 
in  1679,  which  was  the  only  estate  she  ever  had, 
though  afterwards  in  a  position  that  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  immense  property. 

Her  eleyation,  however,  was  to  her  only  a  re- 
treat Shut  up  in  her  rooms,  which  were  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  king,  she  confined  herself  to 
t]\e  society  of  two  or  three  ladies,  whom  she  saw 
but  seldom.  The  king  came  to  her  apartment 
every  day,  and  continued  there  till  after  midnight. 
Here  he  did  business  with  his  ministers,  while 
Madame  de  Maintenon  employed  herself  with 
reading  or  needle-work,  carefully  avoiding  aU  in- 
terferenoe  in  state  affairs,  but  studying  more  how 
to  please  him  who  governed,  than  to  govern.  She 
made  but  little  use  of  her  influence  over  the  king, 
either  to  enable  her  to  confer  benefits  or  do  inju- 
ries. 

About  the  end  of  1686,  Louis  married  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  She  was  then  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  the  king  forty-eight.  This  union  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  and  she  enjoyed  very  little  public 
distinction  in  consequence  of  her  elevation.  But 
after  the  king  began  to  lead  this  retired  life  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  court  grew  every  day 
more  serious ;  and  the  monotony  of  her  life  was 
so  great,  that  she  once  exclaimed  to  her  brother, 
*'  I  can  bear  this  no  longer ;  I  wish  I  were  dead !" 

The  convent  of  St  Cyr  was  built  by  her  at  the 
end  of  the  park  of  Versailles,  in  1686.  She  gave 
the  form  to  this  establishment,  assisted  in  making 
the  rules,  and  was  herself  superior  of  the  convent, 
where  she  often  went  to  dissipate  her  ennui  and 
melancholy. 

The  king  died,  September  2d,  1716 ;  after  which 
event,  Madame  de  Maintenon  retired  wholly  to  St. 
Cyr,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  acts 
of  devotion.  Louis  XIV.  made  no  certain  provision 
for  her,  but  recommended  her  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  bestowed  on  her  a  pension  of  80,000 
livr^,  which  was  all  she  would  accept  She  died, 
April  16th,  1719. 

In  1766,  the  letters  ot  Madame  de  Maintenon 
were  published  in  nine  volumes,  at  Aiiisterdam ;  but 
with  many  arbitrary  changes.  Another,  and  more 
complete  edition,  was  published  in  1812.  In  1848, 
**  A  History  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  &c.,  by  M. 
le  Due  de  Noailles,"  appeared  in  Paris.  This  last 
work  gives  a  highly  favourable  portrait  of  the 
character  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  talents 
no  one  ever  questioned ;  and  none,  save  the  ene- 
mies of  virtue,  have  doubted  hers.  The  following 
moroeauz  are  from  her  published  letters : 

LSTTKK  k  M.    D'AUBIONtf,    SON  YBkBB. 

On  n'est  malheureux  que  par  sa  faute.  Ce  cera 
to^jours  mon  texte  et  ma  r^ponse  k  vos  lamenti^ 


tions.  Songez,  mon  cher  ft^re,  an  voyage  d'Am^* 
rique,  aux  malheurs  de  notre  p^re,  aux  malheurs 
de  notre  enfanoe,  k  oeux  de  notre  jeuneese,  et  vous 
b^nirei  la  providence,  au  lieu  de  murmurer  centre 
la  fortune.  H  y  a  dix  ans  que  nous  4tions  bien 
^loign^s  Tun  et  Tautre  du  point  oil  nous  sommes 
atjourd'hui.  Nos  esp^rances  6taient  si  peu  de 
chose,  que  nous  bomions  nos  vues  k  trois  mille 
livres  de  rente.  Nous  en  avons  k  present  quatre 
fois  plus,  et  nos  souhaits  ne  seraient  pas  encore 
remplis !  Nous  jouissons  de  cette  heureuse  m^dio- 
crit^  que  vous  vanties  si  fort  Soyons  contens. 
Si  les  biens  nous  viennent,  recevons-les  de  la  main 
de  Bieu ;  mais  n'ayons  pas  de  vues  trop  vastes. 
Nous  avons  le  n^cessaire  et  le  commode ;  tout  le 
reste  n'est  que  cupidity.  Tons  ces  d^sirs  de  gran- 
deur partent  du  vide  d'un  coeur  inquiet  Toutes 
vos  dettes  sent  payees;  vous  pouvez  vivre  d^li- 
cieusement,  sans  en  faire  de  nouvelles.  Que  d6- 
sirex-vous  de  plus?  Faut-U  que  des  projets  de 
richesse  et  d'ambition  vous  cofitent  la  perte  de 
votre  repos  et  de  votre  sant^  ?  Uses  la  vie  de 
Saint  Louis,  vous  verrec  combien  les  grandeurs  de 
oe  monde  sent  au-dessous  des  d^sirs  du  coeur  de 
rhomme.  H  n'y  a  que  Bieu  qui  puisse  le  rassa- 
sier.  Je  vous  le  r6p^te,  vous  n'6tes  malheureux 
que  par  votre  faute.  Vos  inquietudes  d^truisent 
votre  sante,  que  vous  devries  conserver,  quand  ce 
ne  serait  que  paroe  que  je  vous  aims.  Travailles 
sur  votre  humeur ;  si  vous  pouves  la  rendre  moins 
bilieuse  et  moins  sombre,  ce  sera  un  grand  point 
de  gagn6.  Ce  n*est  point  Fouvrage  des  reflexions 
seules ;  il  y  faut  de  Texercice,  de  la  dissipation, 
une  vie  unie  et  regime.  Vous  ne  penseres  pas  bien, 
taut  que  vous  vous  porterex  mal ;  d^s  que  le  corps 
est  dans  Tabattement,  Tftme  est  sans  vigueur. 
Adieu.  Ecrivez-moi  plus  soavent,  et  but  un  ton 
moins  lugubre. 

A  MADAMl  Dl   ST.   oABAlf. 

Vous  voulez  savior,  Madame,  ce  qui  m'a  attir^ 
un  si  beau  present  La  chose  du  monde  la  plus 
simple.  On  croit  dans  le  monde  que  je  le  dois  H 
Madame  de  Montespan,  on  se  trompe :  je  le  dois 
au  petit  due.  Le  roi  s'amusant  avec  lui,  et  con- 
tent de  la  mani^re  dont  il  repiOndit  k  ses  questions, 
lui  dit :  "  Vous  6tes  bien  raisonnable."-^"  U  faut 
que  je  le  sois,  r^pondit  Tenfant ;  j'ai  une  gouver- 
nante  qui  est  la  raison,m6me.'*— :'*  Allex  lui  dire, 
reprit  le  roi,  que  vous  lui  donnerez  ce  soir  cent 
mille  Arancs  pour  vos  drag^es."  La  m^re  me 
brouille  avec  le  roi;  son  fils  me  r6concilie  aveo 
lui ;  je  ne  suis  pas  deux  jours  de  suite  dans  la 
m^me  situation :  je  ne  me  fais  point  k  cette  vie, 
moi  qui  me  croyais  capable  de  me  faire  ft  tout 
On  ne  m*envierait  pas  ma  condition,  si  Ton  savait 
de  combien  de  peines  elle  est  environn^e,  combien 
de  chagrin  elle  me  cofite.  C'est  un  ass^jettisse- 
ment  qui  n*a  point  d'exemple ;  je  n'ai  ni  le  temps 
d'^crire,  ni  de  faire  mes  pri^res ;  c'est  un  verita- 
ble esclavage.  Tous  mes  amis  s'adressent  ft  moi, 
et  ne  voient  pas  que  je  ne  puis  rien,  mdme  pour 
mes  parens.  On  ne  m*accordera  point  le  regi- 
ment que  je  demande  depuis  quinxe  jours :  on  ne 
m'ecoute  que  quand  on  n'a  personne  ft  ecouter. 
J'ai  parie  trois  fois  ft  M.  Colbert ;  je  lui  ai  repre- 
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mdU  la  jusUoe  de  vos  prtftentions :  il  a  fait  mille 
diffioult^s,  et  m'a  dit  que  le  roi  seul  pouvait  les 
r^Boudre.  J'int^resBeral  Madame  de  Montespan, 
maiB  il  faut  an  moment  favorable,  et  qui  salt  s'il 
se  pi^sentera  ?  S'il  ne  s'ofPre  point,  je  chargerai 
notre  ami  de  votre  affaire,  et  il  parlera  an  roi ;  je 
compte  beaucoup  sur  lui. 

AU  KOI. 

Sire, — ^La  reine  n'est  pas  k  plaindre :  elle  a  t^cu, 
elle  est  morte  comme  une  sainte :  o'est  nne  grande 
consolation  que  rassuranoe  de  son  salut  Yous 
ayez,  Sire,  dans  le  ciel,  une  amie  qui  demandera  k 
Dieu  le  pardon  de  tos  p^ch^s  et  les  grftoes  des 
justes.  Que  votre  majesty  se  nourrisse  de  ces 
sentimens :  Madame  la  dauphine  se  porte  mieux. 
Soyes,  Sire,  aussi  bon  chr^tien  que  vous  dtes 
grand  roi. 

A  MADAMS  DK  LA  MAISON-rOBT. 

n  ne  vous  est  pas  mauvais  de  vous  trouver  dans 
des  troubles  d*esprit :  vous  en  serez  plus  humble, 
et  vous  sentirez  par  votre  exp^ri^nce,  que  nous  ne 
trouvons  nuUe  ressouroe  en  nous,  quelque  esprit 
que  nous  ayons.  Vous  ne  serez  jamais  contente, 
ma  ch^re  fiUe,  que  lorsque  vous  aimerez  Dieu  de 
tout  votre  coeur :  ce  que  je  ne  dis  pas,  par  rapport 
Ik  la  profession  otL  vous  vous  ^tes  engag6e.  Salo- 
mon vous  a  dit  U  7  a  longtemps,  qu'apr^s  avoir 
oherch^,  trouv4  et  goClt4$  de  tous  les  plaisirs,  il 
oonfessait  que  tout  n'est  que  vanity  et  affliction 
d'esprit,  hors  aimer  Dieu  et  le.servir.  Que  ne 
puis-je  vous  donner  tonte  mon  experience  1  Que 
ne  puis-je  vous  fairevoir  I'ennui  qui  d^vore  les 
grands,  et  la  peine  qu'ils  ont  4  remplir  leurs  jour- 
n^es !  Ne  vojez-vous  pas  que  je  meurs  de  tristesse 
dans  une  fortune  qu*on  anrait  eu  peine  ft  imaginer, 
et  qu'il  n'y  a  que  le  seoours  de  Dieu  qui  m'emp^che 
d'y  succomber  ?  J'ai  ^t^  jeune  et  jolie,  j*ai  godt^ 
des  plaisirs,  j*ai  6t6  aim^e  partout ;  dans  un  &ge 
un  peu  avanc^,  j*ai  pass6  des  ann^es  dans  le  com- 
merce de  Vesprit,  je  suis  venue  k  la  favour ;  et  je 
vous  proteste,  ma  ch^re  fille,  que  tods  les  ^tats 
laissent  un-vide  affreux,  une  inquietude,  une  lassi- 
tude, une  envie  de  connaitre  autre  chose,  parce 
qu'en  tout  cela  rien  ne  satisfait  enti^rement.  On 
n'est  en  repos  que  lorsqu'on  s'est  donn^  k  Dieu, 
mais  avec  cette  volonte  determinee  dont  je  vous 
parle  quelquefois :  alors  on  sent  qu'il  n'y  a  plus 
rien  &  ohercher,  qu'on  est  arrive  k  ce  qui  seul  est 
bon  sur  la  terre:  on  a  des  chagrins,  mais  on  a 
aussi  une  solide  consolation,  et  la  paix  au  fond  du 
coeur  au  milieu  des  plus  grandes  peines. 

MALEGUZZI-VALERI,    VERONICA, 

A  LEABKBD  lady,  bom  at  Reggio.  She  support- 
ed in  public,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  two 
theses  on  the  Kberal  arts,  which  have  been  pub- 
lighed ;  besides  **  Innocence  Recognised,"  a  dittma. 
She  died,  1690,  in  the  convent  of  Modena,  where 
she  had  retired. 

MALEPIERRA,  OLYMPIA, 

A  Venetian  lady  of  noble  birth,  who  wrote 
poems  of  some  merit,  published  at  Naples,  and 
died  in  1569. 


MALESCOTTE,   MARGHERITA, 

Or  Sienna,  has  left  some  poems  in  the  collection 
of  Bergalli.  She  enjoyed  considerable  reputation 
among  the  learned  of  her  day,  and  died  in  1720. 

MALIBRAN,  MARIA  FELICITB, 

Daughter  of  a  singer  and  composer  of  music 
of  some  celebrity,  of  the  name  of  Garcia,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  March  24th,  1808.  When  scarcely  five, 
she  commenoed  her  musical  education  at  Naples, 
imder  the  best  masters.  She  sang  in  public,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1824,  and  so  suocessftilly  as  to 
give  promise  of  attaining  a  very  high  order  of 
excellence  in  her  art.  In  1826,  she  accompanied 
her  father  to  England,  when  a  sudden  indisposi- 
tion of  Madame  Pasta  led  to  her  performance,  at  a 
short  notice,  of  the  part  of  Rosina,  in  the  Barbel 
of  Seville.  The  highly  satisfactory  maimer  in 
which  she  acquitted  herself,  secured  to  her  an 
engagement  for  the  season  in  London;  and  she 
sang  afterwards  in  Manchester,  York,  and  Liver- 
pool. Her  father,  having  been  induced  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  brought  his  daughter  with 
him,  as  the  prima  donna  of  his  operatic  corps. 
Here  her  success  was  unbounded,  and  she  qualified 
herself  by  the  most  assiduous  study,  for  competing, 
on  her  return  to  Europe,  with  the  most  celebrated 
singers  of  the  time. 

In  March,  1826,  she  married,  at  New  York,  a 
French  merchant  of  the  name  of  Malibran,  of 
more  than  double  her  own  age,  but  who  was 
thought  very  wealthy.  Soon  after  the  marriage, 
he  became  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  cold  and  selfish 
reliance  he  placed  on  her  musical  powers,  as  a 
means  of  re-establishing  his  ruined  fortunes,  so 
offended  the  feelings  of  his  wife,  that  she  left  him, 
and  went  to  France  in  September,  1827. 

After  two  years  of  a  most  brilliant  career  in 
Paris  and  the  departments,  she  accompanied  La- 
blache  on  a  professional  tour  through  Italy.  Her 
winters  were  afterwards  passed  in  Paris,  and  her 
summers  in  excursions  in  different  directions.  In 
1886,  the  French  court  pronounced  her  marriage 
with  M.  Malibran  to  have  been  ab  inido  null  and 
void,  not  having  been  contracted  before  an  autho- 
rity regarded  as  competent  by  the  French  law. 
In  1836,  she  married  M.  de  Beriot,  the  celebrated 
violinist,  and  went  with  him  to  Brussels  to  reside. 
In  consequence  of  an  iigury  received  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse  a  few  weeks  after  her  marriage,  her 
health  began  to  decline;  and,  having  gone  to 
England  during  the  summer,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  after  singing  at  a 
musical  festival  at  Manchester,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  physicians.  Her  enfeebled  consti- 
tution was  unable  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  she  died,  September  28d,  1836,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eighi. 

MANLEY,   MRS., 

The  author  of  "  The  Atalantis,'*  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Roger  Manley,  and  bom  in  Guernsey, 
of  which  her  father  was  govemor.  She  became 
an  orphan  early,  and  was  deceived  into  a  false 
marriage  by  a  relation  of  the  same  name,  to  whose 
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oare  Sir  Bo^^er  had  bequeathed  her.  He  brought 
her  to  London,  but  soon  deserted  her,  and  she 
IMMsed  three  years  in  solitude.  Then  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland,  mistress  of  Charles  IL,  took  her 
under  her  protection;  but,  being  a  very  fickle 
woman,  she  grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Manley  in  a  few 
months,  who  returned  again  to  her  solitary  mode 
of  life. 

Her  first  tragedy,  called  "  The  Royal  Mischief," 
was  acted  in  1696,  and  brought  her  great  applause 
and  admiration,  which  proved  fatal  to  her  virtue. 
She  then  wrote  **  The  New  Atalantis,"  in  which 
she  spoke  freely  of  many  exalted  persons ;  several 
of  the  characters  in  the  book  being  only  satires 
on  those  who  brought  about  the  revoluUon  which 
placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain. 

I 

To  shield  the  printer  and  publisher  of  these 
volumes,  against  whom  a  warrant  was  issued, 
Mrs.  Manley  voluntarily  presented  herself  before 
the  court  of  King's-bench  as  the  unassisted  author 
of  the  *'  Atalantis."  She  was  confined  for  a  short 
time,  but  afterwards  admitted  to  bail,  and  finally 
discharged.  She  lived  for  some  time  after  in  high 
reputation  as  a  wit,  and  in  great  gayety.  She 
wrote  several  dramas,  and  was  also  employed  in 
writing  for  Queen  Anne's  ministry,  under  the 
direction,  it  is  supposed,  of  Dean  Swift.  She 
died,  July  11th,  1724. 

MANSON,  MARIE  FRAN^AISE  CLAIRISSE, 

Remabkablb  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
became  implicated  with  murderers  and  robbers 
in  a  criminal  trial,  was  bom  in  1786,  at  Rhodes, 
a  manufacturing  town  in  the  south  of  France. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  President  Ei\}alran,  and 
the  wife  of  Antoine  Manson,  an  officer,  whom  she 
had  married  in  obedience  to  her  father,  but  from 
whom  she  was  separated.  She  is  represented  as 
a  woman  of  amiable  disposition,  somewhat  enthu- 
siastic and  independent  in  character,  but  of  fair 
reputation. 

M.  Fauldes  was  a  highly  esteemed  and  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  Rhodes,  who  dealt  in  money  trans^ 
actions  with  all  the  rich  and  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place ;  among  them  were  the  brothers 
Jausion  and  Bastide  Grammont,  who  were  his  re- 
lations and  daily  visitors,  and  deeply  in  his  debt. 
Foaldes,  having  sold  his  real  estate  with  the  in- 
tention of  removing  from  Rhodes,,  insisted  upon 
settling  his  affairs  with  the  Grammonts.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  March,  1817,  they  had 
^ome  altercation  about  it,  and  a  meeting  for  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  was  agreed  upon,  to  con- 
clude the  business.  With  this  view,  Fualdes  set 
out  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  proceed  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  In  the  Rue  des  Hebdomadiers,  he 
was  set  upon  by  several  men,  who  at  a  concerted 
signal  were  joined  by  numerous  others.  He  was 
dragged  into  a  suspicious  house,  belonging  to  one 
Bancal,  where,  after  having  been  forced  to  sign 
several  bills  of  exchange,  he  was  murdered  in  the 
most  revolting  manner.  The  children  of  Bancal, 
a  woman  in  masculine  attire,  and  another  covered 
with  a  veil,  witnessed  the  whole  scene  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  The  dead  body  was  packed  like  a 
2A 


bale  of  merchandise,  carried  through  the  streets, 
and  thrown  into  the  river  near  the  town,  where  it 
was  found  the  next  morning.  The  officers  of  jus- 
tice immediately  began  a  search ;  traces  of  murder 
were  discovered  iir  the  house  of  Bancal,  whose 
little  daughter  had  already  betrayed  some  circum- 
stances of  importance.  The  brothers  Grammont, 
Bancal,  and  several  others,  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  Bancal  committed  sui- 
cide. 

On  the  trial,  witnesses  were  wanted ;  but  Ma- 
dame Manson,  having  spoken  in  conversation  of 
circumstances  connected  with  the  deed  which  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  she  had  witnessed  it,  was 
examined,  and  confessed  to  her  father  and  the 
prefect,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  Jl9th  she  had 
been  in  disguise  in  the  street  when  the  attack  was 
made,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  first  house 
open,  which  proved  to  be  Bancal's.  She  was 
forced  into  a  closet,  and  a  scream  of  horror,  ac- 
companied by  a  fainting  fit,  betrayed  her  presence 
to  the  murderers.  One  of  them  was  about  to  kill 
her,  but  was  prevented  by  the  rest;  they  then 
swore  her  to  silence  upon  the  dead  body.  As  soon 
as  the  report  of  this  confession  was  spread  through 
the  town,  Madame  Manson  received  several  letters 
threatening  her  life,  and  that  of  her  little  daugh- 
ter. Overwhelmed  with  terror  when  she  appeared 
at  court  and  beheld  the  murderers,  she  fainted ; 
and,  on  being  questioned,  recalled  her  confession, 
and  denied  having  been  in  the  house  of  Bancal. 
The  murderers  were  convicted,  but  appealed  to  a 
higher  court.  Madame  Manson  was  arrested,  for 
giving  false  evidence.  On  the  second  trial,,  upon 
being  spoken  to  by  Bastide  in  an  insulting  manner, 
she  confessed  her  duplicity,  and  gave  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  Bastide  and  his  accom- 
plices were  condenmed  to  death.  Madame  Manson 
wrote  her  memoirs  while  in  prison.  In  Paris  four 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  hours ;  and  it 
went  throu^  seven  editions  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  whole  trial  was  full  of  dramatic  in- 
terest, and  attracted  so  much,  attention  that  Ma- 
dame Manson  was  offered  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  to  come  to  Paris  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  Parusian  world. 

MANZONI,  GIUSTI  FRANCESCA. 

This  erudite  lady  was  as  highly  esteemed  for 
her  virtue  and  prudence  as  for  her  extraordinary 
intellect  and  the  fertility  of  her  imagination.  Her 
death,  which  happened  in  1748,  was  universally 
lamented.  She  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
the  Filodossi  of  Milan.  The  subjoined  is  a  list 
of  her  works : — "An  Epistle  in  Verse  to  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa ;"  "  Ester,"  a  tragedy ;  "  Abi- 
galle,"  a  sacred  drama ;  **  Debora,"  an  oratorio : 
"  Gedeone,"  an  oratorio ;  "  Sagrifizio  d'Abramo ;" 
«  Translation  of  Ovid's  Tristitia." 

MARA,   GERTRUDE  ELIZABETH, 

Daughtsb  of  Mr.  Schmaling,  city  musician  in 
Cassel,  was  bom  about  1749.  When  she  was  seven, 
she  played  very  well  on  the  violin,  and  when  she 
was  fourteen,  she  appeared  as  a  singer.  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  his  preju- 
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diee  against  German  pexformera,  invited  her  to 
Potsdam,  in  1770,  and  gave  her  an  appointment 
immediately.  In  1774,  she  married  Mara,  a  vio- 
loncello player,  a  very  extravagant  man,  and  he 
involved  her  so  much  in  debt,*^at,  in  1786,  Fre- 
deric withdrew  her  appointment  from  her,  and  she 
went  to  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  where  she 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1808  she 
went  to  Russia,  and  while  at  Moscow  she  married 
Florio,  her  companion  since  her  separation  from 
Mara.  By  the  burning  of  Moscow  she  lost  most 
of  her  property.  She  passed  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  which  was  very  long,  at  Reval,  where  she 
died,  in  1838.  She  possessed  extraordinary  com- 
pass of  voice,  extending  with  great  ease  over  three 
octaves. 

MARATTI,   ZAPPI  FAUSTINA, 

Of  Rome.  Her  poems  appear  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  style  which  took 
place  in  the  Italian  poetry  when  she  wrote.  They 
are  filled  with  the  tender  affection  of  a  devoted 
wife  and  molber.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  painter  Maratti.    She  died  in  1740. 

MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  PARMA, 

Was  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many and  Margaret  of  Gest.  She  was  bom  in 
1522,  and  married,  first,  Alexander  de  Medici, 
and  afterwards  Octavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  Her  half-brother,  Hiilip  II.  of 
Spain,  appointed  her,  in  1569,  to  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  where  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
store tranquillity ;  and  she  might  have  succeeded, 
if  the  duke  of  Alva  had  not  been  sent  with  such 
great  power  that  nothing  was  left  to  her  but  the 
title,  indignant  at  this,  Margaret  returned  to 
her  husband  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Ortona,  1586. 
She  left  one  son,  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma. 

MARGARET  OF  FRANCE, 

QuBBN  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  bom  in 
1552.  Brant^me  says,  **  If  ever  there  was  a  per- 
fect beauty  bom,  it  was  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
who  eclipsed  the  women  who  were  thought  charm- 
ing in  her  absence."  She  walked  extremely  well, 
and  was  considered  the  most  graceful  dancer  in 
Europe.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  genius,  and 
was  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  talents  and  faults, 
of  virtues  and  vices.  This  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  attributed  to  her  education  in  the  most 
polished,  yet  most  corrupt  court  in  Europe.  Mar- 
garet was  demanded  in  marriage,  both  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Portugal ;  but, 
in  1572,  she  was  married  to  Henry,  prince  of 
Beam,  afteryrards  Henry  lY.  of  France.  Nothing 
<20uld  equal  the  magnificence  of  this  marriage; 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  horrors  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  Though  Margaret  was 
:i  strict  Roman  Catholic,  she  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  secrets  of  that  horrible  day.  She  was 
alarmed  with  suspicions,  which  her  mother  would 
not  explain  to  her,  and  terri^ed  by  a  gentleman, 
•who,  covered  witli  wounds,  and  pursued  by  four 


archers,  burst  into  her  chamber  before  she  had 
risen  in  the  morning,  ^e  saved  his  life,  and  by 
her  prayers  and  tears,  obtained  from  her  mother 
grace  for  two  of  her  husband's  suite.  Henry  himr 
self  escaped  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  and  Mar- 
garet refused  to  suffer  her  marriage  to  be  cancelled. 

In  1578,  when  the  Polish  ambassadors  came  to 
create  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  king  of 
that  country,  Margaret,  as  a  daughter  of  France, 
received  them.  The  bishop  of  Cracow  made  his 
harangue  in  Latin,  which  she  answered  so  elo- 
quently, that  they  heard  her  with  astonishment. 
She  accompanied  the  duke  d' Anjou  as  far  as  Bla- 
mont,  and  during  this  journey  she  discovered  a 
plot  of  her  husband  and  her  next  brother,  who 
was  become  duke  d'Aigou,  to  revenge  the  massa- 
cre, which  she  revealed  to  her  mother,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  one  should  be  executed.  The  princes 
were  imprisoned ;  but  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
in  1577,  set  them  at  liberty. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  continually  occupied  by 
new  beauties,  cared  little  for  the  reputation  of  his 
wife ;  yet,  when  he  stole  from  the  court,  he  com- 
mended his  interests  to  her,  in  a  letter  he  left  for 
her.  But  Margaret  was  then  confined  to  her 
apartments,  and  her  confidants  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity.  Catharine,  however,  pre- 
vented her  brother  from  pushing  matters  to  ex- 
tremity with  her,  and  by  her  assistance  she  ob- 
tained a  short  peace.  Margaret  then  demanded 
permission  to  retire  to  her  husband  in  Guienne ; 
but  Heniy  III.  revised  to  allow  his  sister  to  live 
with  a  heretic. 

At  length  open  war  was  commenced  against  the 
Protestants,  and  Margaret  withdrew  into  the  Low 
Countries,  to  prepare  the  people  in  favour  of  her 
brother,  the  duke  d'Alen9on,  who  meditated  the 
conquest  of  them  by  the  Spaniards.  There  sft'e 
curious  details  of  this  journey  in  her  memoirs. 
On  her  return,  she  stopped  at  La  Fere,  in  Picardy, 
niiich  belonged  to  her,  where  she  learned  that, 
for  the  sixth  time,  peace  was  made  in  1577.  The 
duke  d*Alen9on  came  to  Picardy,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  pleasures  that  reigned  in  the  littie 
court  of  Margaret  She  soon  returned  to  France, 
and  lived  with  her  husband  at  Pan,  in  Beam, 
where  religious  toleration  was  almost  denied  her  by 
the  Protestants ;  and  Henry  showed  her  littie  kind- 
ness ;  yet  the  tenderness  with  which  she  nursed 
him  during  an  illness,  re-established  friendship 
between  them,  from  1577  to  1580,  when  the  war 
again  broke  out.  She  wished  to  effect  another 
reconciliation,  but  could  only  obtain  the  neutrality 
of  Nerac,  where  she  resided. 

After  the  war,  Henry  III.,  wishing  to  draw  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  Margaret's  favourite  brother, 
the  duke  d' Anjou,  to  court,  wrote  to  Margaret  to 
come  to  him.  Discontented  with  the  conduct  of 
her  husband,  she  gladly  complied,  and  went  in 
1582;  yet  so  much  was  her  brother  irritated  by 
her  affection  for  the  duke  d'Ai^jou,  that  he  treated 
her  very  unkindly.  Some  time  after,  a  courier, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  with  important  dis- 
patches, being  murdered  and  robbed  by  four  cava- 
liers, he  suspected  his  sister  of  being  concerned 
in  the  plot,  and  publicly  reproached  her  for  her 
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farregulftritieB,  saying  eTerytluiig  that  was  bitter 
and  tannting.  Margaret  kept  a  profound  silence, 
but  left  Paris  the  next  morning,  saying,  that  there 
never  bad  been  two  princesses  as  nnfortnnate  as 
herself  and  Mary  of  Scotland.  On  the  jonmey 
she  was  stopped  by  an  insolent  captain  of  the 
guards,  who  obliged  her  to  nnmask,  and  interro- 
gated the  ladies  who  were  with  her.  Her  hosband 
received  her  at  Nerac,  and  resented  the  cruel 
treatment  she  had  experienced  firom  her  brother ; 
but  her  conduct,  and  the  new  intrigues  in  which 
she  was  constantly  engaged,  widened  the  breach 
between  them.  When  her  husband  was  excom- 
municated, she  left  him,  and  went  to  Agen,  and 
thence  from  place  to  place,  experiencing  many 
dangers  and  difficulties. 

Her  charms  made  a  conquest  of  the  marquis  de 
Camillac,  who4ad  taken  her  prisoner ;  but  though 
he  insured  her  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Usson,  she  had  the  misery  of  seeing  her  friends 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  plains  below ;  and  though  the 
fortress  was  impregnable,  it  was  assailed  by  fa- 
mine,  and  she  was  forced  to  sell  her  jewels,  and 
but  for  her  sister-in-law,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  she 
must  have  perished.  The  duke  d'Anjou,  who 
would  have  protected  her,  was  dead ;  and  though, 
on  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne  of 
France,  in  1689,  she  might  have  returned  to  court, 
on  condition  of  consenting  to  a  dirorce,  she  never 
would  do  so  during  the  life  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es. 

After  the  death  of  the  mistress,  Margaret  her- 
self solicited  Clement  VIII.  to  forward  the  divorce, 
and,  in  1600,  Henry  was  married  to  Marie  de 
Medicis.  Margaret,  in  the  mean  time,  did  some 
acts  of  kindness  for  the  king,  and  was  permitted 
to  return  to  court  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two 
years.  She  even  assisted  at  the  coronation  of 
Marie  de  Medicis,  where  etiquette  obliged  her  to 
walk  after  Henry's  sister.  She  consoled  herself 
by  pleasures  for  the  loss  of  honours;  and  though 
Henry  lY.  begged  her  to  be  more  prudent,  and 
not  to  turn  night  into  day  and  day  into  night,  she 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  advice. 

Margaret  passed  her  last  years  in  devotion, 
study,  and  pleasure.  She  gave  the  tenth  of  her 
revenues  to  the  poor,  but  she  did  not  pay  her 
debts.  The  memoirs  she  has  left,  which  finish  at 
the  time  of  her  re-appearance  at  court,  prove  the 
elegant  facility  of  her  pen ;  and  her  poetry,  some 
of  which  has  been  'preserved,  equals  that  of  the 
best  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  very  fond  of  the 
society  of  learned  men.  ^ 

"Margaret,"  said  Catharine  de  Medicis,  **is  a 
living  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  Salic  law ;  with 
her  talents,  she  might  have  equalled  the  greatest 
kings." 

"  The  last  of  the  house  of  Valois,"  says  Meze- 
ray,  **Bh^  inherited  their  spirit;  she  never  gave 
to  any  one,  without  apologising  for  the  smallness 
of  the  gift.  She  was  the  refuge  of  men  of  letters, 
had  always  some  of  them  at  her  table,  and  im- 
proved so  much  by  their  conversation,  that  she 
spoke  and  wrote  better  than  any  woman  of  her 
time."  She  appears  to  have  been  good-natured 
and  benevolent ;  wanting  in  fidelity,  not  in  com- 
plaisance to  her  husband ;  as,  at  his  request,  she 


rose  early  one  morning,  to  attend  to  one  of  his 
mistresses  who  was  ill.  How  could  Henry  re- 
proach her  for  infidelities,  while  living  himself  a 
life  of  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness!  If 
Margaret  had  had  a  more  affectionate  and  faithful 
husband,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  a  true 
and  affectionate  wife.  This  does  not  justify  her 
errors,  but  it  accounts  for  them.  She  died  In 
1615,  aged  sixty-three. 

MARGARET, 

Dauohteh  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  married  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  died  highly 
respected,  September  14th,  1574,  aged  fifty-one. 

MARGARET  LOUISA  OF  LORRAINE, 

Daughteh  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  married,  in 
1605,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  wished  to  fix  her  at  court, 
Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti.  They  how- 
ever left  the  court  immediately  on  marrying.  The 
prince  died  in  1617,  and  Louisa  devoted  herself 
to  the  belles-lettres.  She  was  on^  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu's  enemies,  and  he  banished  her  to  Eu, 
where  she  died  in  1581.  She  was  suspected  of 
having  married  the  marshal  of  Bassompierre  for 
her  second  husband.  She  wrote  the  amours  of 
Heniy  IV.,  under  the  title  of  "  Les  Amours  du 
Gr.  Alexandre." 

MARQUETS,   ANNE  DE, 

Was  bom  of  noble  and  rich  parents,  and  was 
careftilly  instructed  in  belles-lettres,  and  in  her 
religious  duties.  She  became  a  nun  in  a  convent 
of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  at  Poissy,  where  she 
devoted  the  poetic  talents  for  which  she  was  dis- 
tinguished, to  the  service  of  religion.  Her  poems 
show  great  but  enlightened  zeal.  Ronsard,  and 
other  celebrated  contemporary  poets,  have  spoken 
very  highly  of  her.  She  reached  an  advanced 
age,  but  lost  her  sight  some  time  before  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  1558.  She  bequeathed  to 
Sister  Marie  de  Fortia,  a  nun  in  the  same  convent, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  sonnets  of  a  religious 
nature. 

MARIA  THERESA, 

A&OHDVOHESS  of  Austria,  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  empress  of  Germany,  bom  in 
1717,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of 
Austria,  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1724,  Charles, 
by  his  will,  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  house  of 
Austria,  declaring  that  in  default  of  male  issue, 
his  eldest  daughter  should  be  heiress  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  her  children  after  her. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guaranteed  by  tlio 
diet  of  the  empire,  and  by  all  the  German  princes, 
and  by  several  powers  of  Europe,  but  not  by  the 
Bourbons.  In  1786,  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis 
of  Lorraine,  who,  in  1787,  became  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany;  and  in  1789,  Francis,  with  his  consort, 
repaired  to  Florence. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  the 
ruling  powers  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  France, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  dismember  the  Aus- 
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triftn  monarohj,  to  portioiu  of  which  each  lud 
olaim.  Maria  Thsresa,  however,  went  immediaUil; 
to  Tienna,  and  took  posseasion  of  AnaWia,  Bohe- 
mia, and  her  other  Qerman  gtatea ;  she  then  r»- 
p«irMl  to  Fresbutg,  took  the  oaths  to  the  coniti- 
tntion  of  HangBTj,  and  wae  Bolemnl;  proolaimed 
queen  of  that  kingdom  in  1741,  Frederic  of 
Prussia  offered  the  young  qaeen  bii  frieudahip  on 
eondition  of  her  giring  up  lo  him  Silesia,  whioh 


the  resolutely  refused,  and  he  then  invaded  that 
province.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  as^ted  bj  the 
French,  also  invaded  Austria,  and  pushed  his 
troops  aa  (hr  as  VleDua.  Maria  Theresa  took  re- 
fHige  in  PreebuTg,  where  she  oouvoked  the  Hunga- 
rian diet;  and  appearing  in  the  midet  of  them 
with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  she  made  a  heart- 
etirring  appeal  to  their  loyalty.  The  Hungarian 
nobles,  drawing  their  gworda,  unanimoosl;  ei- 
ctuimed,  "  Moriamnr  pro  Rege  noBtro,  Maria 
Theresa  I''  "We  will  die  for  our  queen,  Maria 
Theresa."  And  they  raised  an  army  and  drove 
the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the  hereditary 
states.  What  would  have  been  their  reflections 
could  those  brave  loyal  Hungarians  have  foreseen 
ithat,  in  a  little  over  a  century,  a  desoendaot  of 
this  idolized  queen  would  trample  on  their  rights, 
overthrow  their  oonEtitution,  massacre  the  nobles 
and  patriots,  and  ravage  and  lay  waste  their  beau- 
tiful land!  Well  would  it  be  for  men  to  keep 
always  in  mind  the  warning  of  the  royal  psalmist, 
"  Put  not  your  tmat  in  princes." 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  Albert,  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  the 
diet  assembled  at  Frankfort,  under  the  name  of 
Charles  VII. 

Frederic  of  Pmssia  soon  made  peace  with  Maria 
Theresa,  who  was  obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to 
bim.  In  ITKi,  Charles  Til.  died,  and  Franus, 
Maria  Theresa's  husband,  was  elected  emperor. 
In  1746,  the  peace  of  Aii-la-Chapelle  terminated 
tbe  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  left  in  possesion  of  all  her  hereditary 
ilominions,  except  Silesia.  In  1766  began  the 
Seven  Years'  war  between  Prance,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  on  one  side,  and  Prussia  on  the  other.    It 
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ended  In  1768,  leaving  Austria  and  Prassf*  irith 
the  same  boundaries  as  before.  In  1765,  Hari* 
Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for  whom  she  wore 
mourning  till  her  death.  Her  son  Joseph  iras 
elected  emperor.  She  however  retained  the  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  governmenl- 

The  only  act  of  her  political  life  with  which  ahe 
oan  be  reproached  is  her  partidpabon  in  the  first 
partition  of  Poland ;  and  this  she  did  very  unwil- 
lingly, only  when  she  was  told  that  Russia  and 
Prusaia  would  not  regard  her  disapproval,  and 
that  her  refusal  would  endanger  her  own  domi- 

The  improvementa  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her 
dominions  were  many  and  important.  She  abolish- 
ed torture,  also  the  rural  and  personal  services  the 
peaaanta  <^  Bohemia  owed  to  their  feudal  supe- 
riors. She  f ooitded  or  enlarged  iir  different  parts 
of  her  extensive  dominions  several  academies  for 
the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  soiences ;  insti- 
tuted nomeronB  seminaries  for  tbe  edneatien  of 
all  ranks  of  people ;  reformed  the  public  schools, 
and  ordered  prizes  to  be  distributed  among  the 
students  who  made  the  greatest  progress  in  learn- 
ing, or  were  distingnished  for  propriety  of  behn- 
viour,  or  purity  of  morals.  She  established  prizes 
for  those  who  excelled  in  different  branches  of 
manufacture,  in  geometry,  mining,  smelting  me- 
tals, and  even  spinning.  She  particularly  turned 
her  attention  to  agrieulture,  which,  on  a  medal 
struck  by  her  order,  was  entitled  the  "Art  which 
nourishes  all  other  arts;"  and  founded  a  society 
of  agriculture  at  Milan,  with  bounties  to  the  pea- 
sants who  obtained  the  best  crops.  She  took  away 
the  pernicious  rights  which  the  < 
charohes  enjoyed  of  affording  m 
minals  without  distinction,  and  in  many  other  Ways 
evinced  her  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
She  was  a  pious  and  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  bnl 
not  .a  blind  devotee,  and  conld  discriminate  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdicticn.  She 
put  a  cheek  on  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  finally  abolished  during  the  reign  of  her  sons. 
She  possessed  the  strong  affections  of  her  Belgian 
subjects ;  and  never  was  Lombardy  so  prosperona 
or  tranquil  as  nnder  her  reign.  The  population 
increased  from  900,000  to  1,130,000.  During  her 
forty  years*  reign  she  showed  an  nndevtating  love 
of  justice,  truth,  and  clemenoy ;  and  her  whole 
conduct  vras  charaoteriied  by  a  regard  for  pro- 
priety and  self-respect. 

Maria  Theresa  was,  in  her  youth,  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  and  she  retained  the  m^eaty,  grace, 
and  elegance  of  queenly  attractiveness  to  the  close 
of  her  life.  She  was  strictly  reli^ous,  sincere  in 
her  affection  for  her  husband,  and  never  marred 
the  power  of  her  loveliness  by  artifice  or  coquetry. 
She  Dsed  her  gifts  and  graces  not  for  the  gratifi- 
oation  of  her  own  vanity,  to  win  lovers,  but  as  a 
wise  sovereign  to  gain  over  rettvetory  snigecta; 
and  she  succeeded,  thus  showing  how  potent  is 
the  moral  etrsnglh  with  which  woman  is  endowed. 
This  queen  has  been  censured  for  what  vras  styled 
"  neglect  of  her  children." 

Maria  Theresa  wns  the  mother  of  uitcen  chil- 
dren, all  bom  within  twenty  years.    There  is  erery 
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nuoD  to  snppme  th»t  her  nttvrally  wami  affeo- 
tion,  and  her  itrong  eense,  ironM  hare  rendered 
her,  in  a  privBta  elation,  an  admirable,  &□  exem- 
plar; parent ;  and  it  was  not  her  fault,  but  rather 
her  miafortane,  that  she  was  placed  in  a  BitnatioD 
where  the  most  sacred  datieB  and  filings  of  her 
HI  became  merely  secondary.  While  her  numer- 
ous family  irere  in  their  infancy,  the  empress  was 
MDBtAntly  and  eiclasiTelj  occupied  in  the  publia 
duties  and  cares  of  her  high  station  ;  the  affaire 
of  govemment  demanded  almost  every  moment 
of  her  time.  The  oourt  phyeiciaB,  Ton  Swietar, 
wwtad  on  her  each  morning  at  her  Ittrie,  and 
brought  her  a  minute  report  of  the  health  of  the 
princes  and  princeBseti.  If  one  of  them  was  in- 
diiposed,  the  mother,  laying  aside  all  other  cares, 
immediately  hastened  to  their  apartment.  They 
all  spoke  and  wrote  Italian  with  elegance  and 
&oilitj.  Her  childrea  were  brought  up  with  ex- 
treme simplicity.  They  were  not  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  persona]  pride  or  caprice;  their  benevo- 
lent feelinga  were  cultivated  both  by  precept  and 
example.  They  were  sedulously  instructed  in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  all  the  te<liauB  forme 
of  unmeaning  devotion,  in  which,  according  to  the 
gincere  conviction  of  their  mother,  all  true  piety 
consisted.  A  high  sense  of  ntmily  pride,  an  an- 
bonnded  devotion  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to 
their  mother,  the  empress,  as  the  head  of  that 
honse,  was  early  impressed  upon  their  minds,  and 
became  a  ruling  passion,  as  well  aa  a  principle  of 
eondnct  with  all  of  them. 

We  have  only  to  glance  back  upon  the  history 
of  the  last  fifty  years  to  see  the  resnlt  of  this  mode 
of  education.  We  find  that  the  children  of  Maria 
Theresa,  transplanted  into  different  countries  of 
Europe,  carried  vrith  them  their  national  and 
family  prt^adices ;  that  some  of  them,  in  later 
years,  supplied  the  defects  of  their  early  educa- 
tion, and  became  remarkable  for  talent  and  for 
Tirtne.  That  all  of  them,  even  those  who  were 
least  distinguished  and  estimable,  displayed  occa- 
sionally both  goodness  of  heart  and  elevation  of 
oharscter;  and  tiiat  thcdr  filial  devotion  to  their 
mother  and  what  they  considered  her  interests, 
was  carried  to  an  excess,  which  in  one  or  two  in- 
it&nces  prored  fatal  to  themselves.  Thus  it  is 
^>parent  that  her  maternal  duties  were  not  ne- 
glected ;  had  this  been  tiie  case  she  could  never 
have  acquired  such  unbounded  influence  over  her 
ehildren. 

Haria  Theresa  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
look  death  in  the  face ;  and  when  the  hour  of  trial 
came,  her  resignation,  her  fortitude,  and  her  bum- 
ble tmst  in  heaven,  never  failed  her.  Her  ironies 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  her  life,  were  terrible, 
but  never  drew  ftvm  her  a  single  expression  of 
eompltdnt  or  impatience.  Bhe  was  only  appre- 
bensive  that  her  reason  and  her  physical  strength 
might  fail  her  together.  She  was  once  heard  to 
tay,  "God  grant  that  these  sufferings  may  soon 
terminate,  for  otherwise,  I  know  not  If  I  can  much 
longer  endure  them." 

After  receiving  the  last  saeramenla,  she  sum- 
moned all  her  family  to  her  presence,  and  solemnly 
raoommended  them  to  the  care  of  the  emperor 
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Joseph,  her  eldest  son.  "  My  son,"  ai 
yon  are  the  heir  to  all  my  worldly  p 
bannot  dispose  of  them ;  but  my  children  are  still, 
as  they  have  ever  been,  my  onm.  I  bequeath  them 
to  you ;  he  to  them  a  father.  1  shall  die  contented 
if  jou  promise  to  take  that  office  upon  you."  She 
then  turned  to  her  son  Maximilian  and  her  daugh- 
ters, blessed  them  individually,  in  the  tenderest 
terms,  and  exhorted  them  to  obey  and  honour  their 
elder  brother  as  their  father  and  sovereign.  After 
repeated  flls  of  agony  and  suffocation,  endured,  to 
the  last,  with  the  same  iovariable  serenity  and 
patience,  death,  at  length,  released  her,  and  she 
expired  on  the  29th  of  November,  1780,  in  her 
siity-foarth  year.  She  was  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est aad  best  mler  who  ever  swayed  the  imperial 
sceptre  of  Austria ;  while,  as  a  woman,  she  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  exemplary  who  lived 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

MABIA  ANTOINETTA  AMELIA, 
DnCHisB  of  Saxe  Ool^  daughter  of  Ulric  of 
Saie  Meinnngen,  waa  bom  in  1672.  Ber  talents 
as  a  performer  on  the  piano,  and  as  a  composer, 
would  have  been  creditable  to  a  professed  artist. 
Several  of  her  canzoni,  and  also  variations  for  the 
piano,  have  been  published ;  but  her  most  impor- 
tant work  is  a  symphony  in  ten  parts.  She  died 
towards  the  beginning  of  tiiis  century. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE  J08EPHE 
JEANNE   D£   LORRAINE. 

AsoHDucHEBB  of  Aostria  and  queen  of  France, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  T.  and  Maria 
Therese.  was  bom  at  Vienna.  November  2d,  1TS6. 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  possessed  an  un- 
common share  of  grace  and  beauty.  Her  hand 
was  demanded  by  Louis  XT.  for  his  grandson,  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  ITTO,  tiefore  she  had  attuned  her 
fifteenth  year.  A  lamentable  accident,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  festivities  given  by  the  city  of 
Paris  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sinister  omen,  which  subsequent  events  hav- 
ing confirmed,  has  acquired  undue  importano*. 
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Owing  to  the  ii^judioions  arrangements  for  the 
exhibition  of  fireworks,  a  great  number  of  people 
were  thrown  down  and  trodden  to  death,  more 
than  three  hundred  persons  having  been  killed  or 
wounded.  In  1774  Louis  XYI.  ascended  the 
throne ;  in  1778  the  queen  became,  for  the  first 
time,  a  mother.  During  the  first  years  of  her 
residence  in  France,  Marie  Antoinette  was  the 
idol  of  the  people.  After  the  birth  of  hor  second 
son,  when,  according  to  usage,  she  went  to  church 
to  return  thanks,  the  populace  wished  to  remove 
the  horses  from  her  carriage,  and  draw  her  through 
the  streets ;  and  when  she  alighted  and  walked, 
to  gratify  them,  they  flung  themselves  upon  their 
knees,  and  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  Four 
years  from  this  period,  all  was  changed.  The  acts 
of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the  queen  had 
exhibited ;  her  grace,  beauty,  and  claims  upon  the 
nation  as  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  were  all  for- 
gotten. Circumstances  remote  in  their  origin  had 
brought  about,  in  France,  a  state  of  feeling  fast 
ripening  to  a  fearful  issue.  The  queen  could  no 
longer  do  with  impunity  what  had  been  done  by 
her  predecessors.  The  extravagance  and  thought- 
lessness of  youth,  and  a  neglect  of  the  strict  for- 
mality of  court  etiquette,  injured  her  reputation. 
She  became  a  mark  for  censure,  and  finally  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  people,  who  accused  her 
of  the  most  improbable  crimes.  An  extraordinary 
occurrence  added,  fuel  to  the  flame  of  calumny. 
The  countess  de  la  Motte,  a  clever  but  corrupt 
woman,  by  a  vile  intrigue  in  which  she  made  the 
cardinal  de  Rohan  her  tool,  purchased,  in  the 
queen's  name,  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace, 
valued  at  an  enormous  sum.  She  imposed  upon 
the  cardinal  by  a  feigned  correspondence  with  the 
queen,  and  forged  her  signature  to  certain  bills ; 
obtained  possession  of  the  necklace,  and  sold  it  in 
England.  The  plot  exploded.  The  queen,  indig- 
nant at  the  cardinal,  demanded  a  public  investiga- 
tion. The  affair  produced  the  greatest  scandal 
,  throughout  France,  connecting  as  it  did  the  name 
of  the  queen  with  such  disgraceful  proceedings ; 
and  though  obviously  the  victim  of  an  intrigue,' 
she  received  as  much  censure  as  if  she  had  been 
guilty.  Accused  of  being  an  Austrian  at  heart, 
and  an  enemy  to  France,  every  evil  in  the  state 
was  now  attributed  to  her,  and  the  Parisians  soon 
exhibited  their  hatred  in  acts  of  open  violence. 
In  May,  1789,  the  States-General  met.  In  Octo- 
ber the  populace  proceeded  with  violence  to  Ter- 
sailles,  broke  into  the  castle,  murdered  several  of 
the  body-guard,  and  forced  themselves  into  the 
queen's  apartments.  When  questioned  by  the 
officers  of  justice  as  to  what  she  had  seen  on  that 
memorable  day,  she  replied,  <<  I  have  seen  all,  I 
have  heard  all,  I  have  forgotten  all." 

She  accompanied  the  king  in  his  flight  to  Ta- 
rennes,  in  1791,  and  endured  with  him  with  un- 
exampled fortitude  and  magnanimity  the  insults 
which  now  followed  in  quick  succession.  In  April, 
1792,  she  accompanied  the  king  from  the  Tuille- 
ries,  where  they  had  been  for  some  time  detained 
dose  prisoners,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where 
he  was  arriugned.  Transferred  to  the  Temple, 
she  endured,  with  the  members  of  the  royal  fa- 


mily, every  variety  of  privation  and  indignity. 
On  the  21st  of  January,  1798,  the  king  perished 
on  the  scaffold;  the  dauphin  was  forcibly  torn 
from  her,  and  giviJn  in  charge  to  a  miserable 
wretch,  a  cobbler  called  Simon,  who  designedly 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  degrade  and  bru- 
talize the  innocent  child.  On  the  2d  of  August, 
Marie  Antoinette  was  removed  to  the  Condergerie, 
to  await  her  trial  in  a  damp  and  squalid  cell.  On 
the  14th  of  October,  she  appeared  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  During  the  trial,  which  lasted 
seventy-three  hours,  she  preserved  all  her  dignity 
and  composure.  Her  replies  to  the  infamous 
charges  which  were  preferred  against  her  were 
simple,  noble,  and  laconic.  When  all  the  ac- 
cusations had  been  heard,  she  was  asked  if  she 
had  anything  to  say.  She  replied,  <*I  was  a 
queen,  and  you  took  away  my  crown;  a  wife, 
and  you  killed  my  husband;  a  mother,  and  yoa 
deprived  me  of  my  children.  My  blood  alone  re- 
mains :  take  it,  but  do  not  make  me  suffer  long." 
At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  she 
was  condemned  to  death  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
She  heard  her  sentence  with  admirable  dignity 
and  self-possession.  At  half-past  twdve,  on  the 
same  day,  she  ascended  the  scaffold.  Scarcely 
any  traces  remained  of  the  dazzling  loveliness 
which  had  once  charmed  all  hearts ;  her  hair  had 
long  since  become  blanched  by  grief,  and  her  eyes 
were  almost  sightless  from  continued  weeping. 
She  knelt  and  prayed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  low 
tone,  then  rose  and  calmly  delivered  herself  to  the 
executioner.  Thus  perished,  in  her  thirty-seventh 
year,  the  wife  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe, 
the  daughter  of  the  heroic  Maria  Theresa,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  position. 
No  fouler  crime  ever  stained  the  annals  of  savage 
life,  than  the  murder  of  this  unfortunate  queen, 
by  a  people  calling  themselves  the  most  dvilised 
nation  in  the  world. 

Marie  Antoinette  had  four  children.  Marie 
Therese  Charlotte,  the  companion  of  her  parents 
in  captivity,  bom  1778.  In  1795  she  was  ex- 
changed for  the  deputies  whom  Dumouriez  had 
surrendered  to  Austria,  and  resided  in  Vienna  till 
1799,  when  she  was  married  by  Louis  XVIII.  to 
his  nephew,  oldest  son  of  Charles  X.  Napoleon 
said  of  her  that  '<  she  was  the  only  man  of  her 
family."  The  dauphin,  Louis,  bom  in  1781,  and 
died  in  1789.  Charles  Louis,  bom  in  1785;  the 
unfortunate  prince  who  shared  his  parents'  impri- 
sonment for  a  time,  and  died  in  1795,  a  victim  to 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  ferocious  Simon;  and  a 
daughter  who  died  in  infancy. 

MARIA  LOUISA  LEOPOLDINE  CAROLINE, 

Abchduchbss'  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Parma, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  emperor  of 
Austria,  by  his  second  marriage,  with  Maria  The- 
resa, daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples.  She  was 
bom  in  1791,  and  April  1st,  1810,  married  Napo- 
leon. Her  son  was  bom  March  20,  1811.  When 
Napoleon  left  Paris  to  meet  the  allied  army,  he 
made  her  regent  of  the  empire.  On  the  29th  of 
March,  1814,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris ;  Na- 
poleon abdicated  his  authority  April  11th,  and 
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Mtfia  IiOQiBa  went  to  meet  her  father  at  Bam- 
bouillet,  who  would  not  allow  her  to  follow  her 
hoeband,  but  sent  her,  with  her  son,  to  Sohon- 
brnnn.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  to  join  him,  but  his  letters  re- 
mained unanswered.  In  1816  she  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  the  ci,uohie6  of  Parma,.  Pii^ 
cienza,  and  Guastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau.  While  there  she  privately  mar- 
ried her,  master  of  the  horse.  Colonel  Neipperg, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children.  She  was  ap- 
parently amiable,  but  weak,  self-indulgent,  and 
surrounded  by  artftd  advisers,  who  kept  her  in 
the  thraldom  of  sensuous  pleasures  till  she  lost  the 
moral  dignity  of  woman.  What  signified  her  royal 
blood  and  Ugh  station  I  She  lived  unhonoured, 
and  died  unwept 

MARINA,   DOSA, 

GiLBBBATiD  for  her  faithfulness  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  for  the  assistance  which  she  afforded 
them  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  was  bom  at 
Painalla,  in  the  province  of  Coatiaoualoo,  on  the 
south-eastern  borders  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Her 
father,  a  rich  and  powerful  Cacique,  died  when 
she  was  very  young.  Her  mother  married  again ; 
and,  wishing  to  give  her  daughter's  inheritance  to 
her  son  by  the  second  marriage,  she  cruelly  sold 
her  to  somie  travelling  merchants,  and  announcing 
her  death,  performed  a  mock-funeral  to  deoeive 
those  around  her.  These  merchants  sold  the  In- 
dian maiden  to  the  Cacique  of  Tabasco ;  and  when 
the  Tabascans  surrendered  to  Cort^,  she  was  one 
of  twenty  female  slaves  who  were  sent  to  him  as 
propitiatory  offerings.  Speaking  two  of  the  Mexi- 
can dialects,  Marina  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
Cortes  as  interpreter,  which  value  increased  ten- 
fold, when  with  remarkable  rapidity  she  acquired 
the  Spanish  language.  Cortes  knew  how  to  value 
her  services;  he  made  her  his  secretary,  and, 
finally  won  by  her  charms,  his  mistress.  She  had 
A  son  by  him,  Don  Martin  Cortes,  commendador 
of  the  military  order  of  St.  James,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  high  consideration;  but  finally 
falling  under  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices 
against  the  government,  was,  in  1568,  shamefully 
subjected  to  the  torture  in  the  very  capital  which 
his  father  had  acquired  for  the  Castilian  crown  I 

Prescott,  to  whose  admirable  work,  "  The  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,"  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  this 
memoir,  describes  Marina  as  follows :  —  **  She  is 
said  to  have  possessed  uncommon  personal  attrac- 
tions; and  her  open,  expressive  features,  indi- 
cated her  generous  temper.  She  always  remained 
faithful  to  the  countrymen  of  her  adoption ;  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  often  of  their  designs,  enabled  her 
to  extricate  the  Spaniards,  more  than  once,  from 
the  most  embarrassing  and  perilous  situations. 
She  had  her  errors,  as  we  have  seen;  but  they 
should  be  rather  charged  to  the  defects  of  her 
early  education,  and  to  the  evil  influence  of  him 
to  whom,  in  the  darkness  of  her  spirit,  she  looked 
with  simple  confidenpe  for  the  light  to  guide  her. 
AH  agree  that  she  was  full  of  excellent  qualities ; 
and  the  important  services  which  she  rendered 


the  Spaniards  have  made  her  memory  deservedly 
dear  to  them ;  while  the  name  of  Midinche  —  the 
name  by  which  she  is  still  known  in  Mexico— was 
pronounced  with  kindness  by  the  conquered  races, 
with  whose  misfortunes  she  showed  an  invariable 
sympathy." 

Cortes  finally  gave  Marina  away  in  marriage  to 
a  Spanish  knight,  Don  Juan  Xamarillo.  She  had 
estates  assigned  her,  where  she  probably  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Marina  is  represented 
as  having  met  and  recognised  her  mother  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time,  when  passing  through  her  na- 
tive province.  Her  mother  was  greatly  terrified, 
fearing  that  Cortes  would  severely  pimish  her; 
but  Marina  embraced  her,  and  allayed  her  fears, 
saying,  *'  that  she  was  sure  she  knew  not  what  she 
did  when  she  sold  her  to  the  traders,  and  that  she 
forgave  her."  She  gave  her  mother  all  the  jewels 
and  ornaments  about  her  person,  and  assured  her 
of  her  happiness  since  she  had  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

MARINELLI,   LUCREZIA, 

Or  Tenice,  was  bom  in  1671.  Her  talents  were 
surprisingly  versatile.  She  was  learned  in  church 
history,  understood  and  practised  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, was  skilled  in  music,  and  besides  left  many 
literary  productions,  lives  of  several  saints,  a 
treatise  entitled  *<  The  Excellence  of  Women  and 
the  Defects  of  Men ;"  an  epic  poem ;  several  epis- 
tles to  the  duchess  d'Este ;  and  many  other  pieces 
of  poetry,  both  sacred  and  profane.  She  died  in 
1658. 

MARINELLA,   LUCRETIA, 

A  Venstian  lady,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  1601,  published  a  book  at  Venice  with 
this  title — "  La  nobilita  6  la  eccellenza  della  donne, 
con  difetti  6  marcamenti  degli  uomini ;"  in  which 
she  attempted  to  prove  the  superiority  of  women 
to  men.  Marinella  published  some  other  works ; 
among  these,  one  called  **La  Colomba  Sacra;" 
and  **  The  Life  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  that  of  St. 
Francis." 

MARLBOROUGH,  SARAH,  DUCHESS  OF, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings,  a  country 
gentleman  of  respectable  lineage  and  good  estate. 
She  was  bom  on  the  26tfa  of  May,  1660,  at  Holy- 
well, a  suburb  of  St.  Albans.  Her  elder  sister, 
Frances,  afterwards  duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  wae 
maid  of  honour  to  the  duchess  of  York;  and 
Sarah,  when  quite  a  child,  was  introduced  at 
court,  and  became  the  playfellow  of  the  princess 
Anne,  who  was  several  years  younger  than  her- 
self. Sarah  succeeded  her  sister  as  maid  of  h^ 
nour  to  the  duchess  of  York ;  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  her  having  constant  intercourse  with 
the  princess,  who  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
her  father,  and  who  at  that  early  age  showed  the 
greatest  preference  for  her. 

In  1677,  Sarah  Jennings  married,  clandestinely, 
the  handsome  colonel  Churchill,  favourite  gentle- 
man of  the  duke  of  York.  Both  parties  being 
poor,  it  was  an  imprudent  match ;  but  the  duchess 
of  York,  whom  they  made  the  confidant  of  their 
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ftttMhment,  stood  their  friend,  utd  offered  her 
powerful  esuBtoDce.  She  gave  her  attendant  a 
handBome  donatjon,  and  appainted  bet  to  a  place 
of  trust  abaat  her  person.  The  yaong  couple 
followed  the  fortonoB  of  the  duke  of  York  for 
Bome  years,  while  he  was  a  sort  of  faononrable 
exile  from  the  court;  but  when  the  eBtabliahmeat 
of  the  princesa  Anne  wm  formed,  she  being  bow 


married,  Mrs.  Churchill,  eecretl;  mistrusting  the 
durability  of  the  fortuDes  of  her  early  beuefactrcBa, 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  princess  Anoe,  who  requested  her 
father's  permiaaion  to  that  effect,  and  receiTcd  bia 
oonsent.  The  early  regard  evinced  by  the  princess 
Anae  for  Mrs,  Churchill,  aoon  ripened  into  ft 
romantic  attachmenti  she  lost  sight  of  the  differ- 
ence in  their  rank,  and  treated  her  as  an  equal, 
,  desiring  a  like  return.  When  apart,  they  corre- 
sponded constantly  under  the  namea,  choBen  by 
the  princess,  of  Mrs.  Horleyand  Mrs.  Freeman. 

No  two  persona  could  be  less  alike  than  tfae 
princess  and  Sarah  Churchill ;  the  former  was 
quiet,  somewhat  pblegmatie,  easy  and  gentle,  ex- 
tremely well  bred,  fond  of  ceremony,  and  sTerae 
to  menial  eiertian;  the  latter,  resolute,  bold,  in- 
alined  to  Tiotence,  prompt,  unwearied  and  haaghty, 
Swift,  who  was,  however,  her  bitter  enemy,  de- 
scrihea  her  as  the  viotim  of  "  three  furies  which 
reigned  in  her  breast,  sordid  oTarice,  disdainful 
pride,  and  ungovernable  rage."  ^e  dnohaaa  of 
Marlborough's  atrongeat  characteristic  appears  to 
have  been  a  moet  powerfal  will.  Much  is  sud  of 
the  ascendancy  which  a  strong  mind  acquires  over 
a  weak  one ;  but  in  many  instances  where  this  is 
thought  to  be  the  case,  the  influence  arises  from 
strength  of  will,  and  not  f^m  mental  superiority. 
In  the  present  instance,  this  Was  not  altogether 
so ;  for  the  dncheas  of  Marlborough  was  undoubt- 
edly greatly  superior  to  queen  Anne  in  mind,  but 
if  her  sense  and  discretion  had  been  properly 
eiercieed,  in  controlling  that  indomitable  will, 
which  foamed  and  raged  at  CTerythLog  which  ob- 
structed her  path  or  interfered  with  her  opinions, 
her  Influence  might  hare  been  as  lasting  as  it  WM 
once  powerfiil. 
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On  the  aocesaion  of  James  II.,  Chnrehill  wai 
created  a  baron;  but,  attaching  himself  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  when  the  prince  of  Orange 
landed,  he  deserted  his  old  master  and  joined  th* 
prince ;  lady  Churchill,  meanwhile,  uding  the 
princess  Anne  in  her  flight  and  abandonment  of 
(be  king  her  father.  On  the  acoession  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  1693,  to  the  English  throne,  Churchill 
was  rewarded  for  his  leal  by  the  earldom  of  Mari- 
borough,  and  the  appointment  of  oommander-in- 
obief  of  the  Engliah  army  in  the  Low  Country. 
Afterwards,  filling  into  diagrace  with  the  ^ang 
and  queen,  lord  and  lady  Marlborough  were  dis- 
missed the  court.  Princess  Anna  esponaed  tho 
cause  of  her  favourite,  and  retired  also  ;  but,  npon 
the  death  of  queen  Mary,  they  were  restored  tff 
bvour.  The  accession  of  Anne  to  tbe  throne  on 
the  death  of  William,  placed  lady  Marlborough  in 
the  posidon  which  her  ambitious  spirit  coveted ; 
she  knew  her  own  Talae  and  that  of  her  gallant 
husband.  She  knew  that  Anne  not  only  loved  but 
fVarod  her ;  that  she  would  require  her  aid,  and 
have  recourse  to  her  on  all  ocoasions  of  difGcu)^ ; 
and  she  felt  equal  to  every  emergenoy.  A  pemaal 
of  the  letters  of  the  queen  to  lady  Marlborough 
at  this  period,  is  BufGcient  evidence  of  the  sub- 
jection in  which  she  (tbe  queen)  was  held  by  her 
favourite ;  the  bamility  which  they  ex- 
unworthy  of  her  oa  a  Bovereigu  and  as  a 
woman.  That  Anne  was  already  beginning  to 
writhe  under  this  intolerable  yoke,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  From  Uie  commencement  of  her  reign, 
a  difference  in  politics  between  herself  and  her 
favourite  was  manifested.  Lady  Marlborough  had 
a  strong  leaning  to  the  whig  side,  while  the  queen 
was  always  attached  to  the  tory  party  ;  and  dis- 
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to  BurrounA  the  throne.  Since  the  advanoemsnt 
of  lord  Marlboroogll,  his  lady  had  lost  much  of 
the  caressing  devotion  which  she  had  iiitherto 
manifested  for  the  queen ;  and  exhibited  to  her 
some  of  that  overbearing  arrogance  with  which 
she  treated  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries.  It  is 
not  astoniahing  that  the  queen,  under  these  cil^ 
cumstancea,  should  have  sought  for  sympathy  in 
one  near  her  person  who  had  suffered  fram  the 
same  overbearing  temper.  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor 
relation  of  lady  Marlborough's,  whom ,  Bhe  had 
placed  about  the  queen  as  bed-ohamber  woman, 
was  the  prudent  and  careful  recipient  of  her  mit- 
trees'B  vexations,  and  gradually  acquired  such 
inflaence  with  her  as  eventually  to  supersede  her 
powerful  relative  as  favourite.  Much  has  been 
said  of  tbe  ingratitude  of  Mrs.  Masham  to  her 
early  benefactress.  As  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  had  recourse  to  improper  or  dishonourable 
means  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  queen,  this 
charge  cannot  he  anbatantiated.  The  queen's  fa- 
vour was  a  Tolnntary  gift.  Lady  Marlborough 
alienated  her  mistress  by  her  own  arbitrary  tem- 
per; and  the  queen  only  exercised  the  privilege 
which  eveiy  gentlewoman  should  pOBBess,  of  se- 
lecting her  own  fHenda  and  aervanta.  Meanwhile, 
the  brilliant  sncceeeee  of  lorj  Marlborough  obliged 
the  queen  to  suppress  her  estranged  fMlings  to- 
Kuda  his  wife,  and  bound  her  more  eloaeiy  to  the 
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biterwts  of  hie  fusilf .  In  1702,  lofd  Mwlboronsh 
WM  created  ft  duke ;  uid  in  1706,  ttfter  the  bkttle 
of  Blenheim,  the  roj&l  msBOn  of  Woodiitocb  and 
WootUin  frere  bmtjjired  npon  him,  and  the  pnlaoe 
of  Blenheim  was  ereoled  by  the  nation  at  on  enor- 

The  dnoheM  of  UarlboraDgh'i  faroor  waned 
npidly.  Bhe  began  to  inspeot  Mrs.  Hill,  and  r»- 
monstrated  sngril j  with  the  queea  on  the  eobjeet, 
aa  if  regard  and  affeotion  were  erer  won  back  by 
reproaches  I  The  aeor«t  marriage  of  Abigail  Hill 
to  Hr.  Maaham,  a  page  of  the  eonrt,  wldch  the 
queen  attended  priTately,  finallj  produced  an  open 
rupture.  After  a  protracted  attempt  to  r^;ain  her 
inflnenee,  during  whioh  period  the  queen  had  to 
lieten  to  muoh  ■■  flain  apeaking"  from  the  angry 
dnchess,  she  was  forced  to  reglgn  her  poate  at 
court,  and  with  her,  the  different  members  of  her 
ftmily,  who  Med  nearly  ali  the  situationa  of 
dignity  and  emoliuaent  aboat  the  queen. 

The  duchess  followed  her  husband  abroad  soon 
after  her  dismissal,  where  they  remained  till  the 
death  of  queen  Anne.  George  I.  restored  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  at  once  to  his  station  of  captain- 
general  of  the  land  forces,  and  gave  him  other 
appointments ;  but  he  never  regained  his  former 
political  importuice.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
WBH  the  mother  of  five  ohildreo ;  her  only  eon  died 
ftt  the  age  of  seventeen,  of  that  then  fatal  disease, 
the  amall-poi.  Her  fonr  daughters,  who  inherited 
their  molher'e  heanly,  married  men  of  distiEoUon, 
two  of  whom  only  survived  her.  Lady  godolphin, 
the  oldest,  noceeded  to  the  title  of  the  duchess 
of  Marlboroagh. 

The  duchess  survived  her  husband  twenty-three 
;resTs.  Her  great  wealth  brooght  her  many  suitors, 
to  one  of  whom,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  she  made 
the  celebrated  reply,  "  that  she  could  not  pennit 
an  emperor  t4i  succeed  in  that  heart  which  had 
been  devoted  to  John  duke  of  Marlborou^." 

In  her  eighty-«eeond  year  she  published  her 
Tindication  against  all  the  attacks  that  in  the 
course  of  her  long  life  had  been  made  against  her. 
She  also  left  volaminons  papers  to  serve  for  the 
memoirs  of  her  hnsbaad,  aa  well  as  many  doon- 
menta  nnce  used  in  compiling  her  own  lift).  Much 
of  her  latter  life  was  spent  in  wrangling  and  quar- 
relling with  her  descendants ;  with  some  of  whom 
■he  was  at  open  war.  She  is  sud  to  have  re- 
venged herself  npon  her  grand-daughter,  lady 
Anne  Egerton,  by  painting  the  face  of  her  portrait 
black,  and  inscribing  beneath  it,  "  She  is  blacker 
within." 

The  duchesa  of  Marlborough,  in  a  corrupt  age, 
and  possessed  of  siogalor  beauty,  was  of  unble- 
mi^ed  reputation.  She  had  many  high  and  noble 
qualities.  She  was  trathful  and  honoarable,  and 
esteemed  those  qaalities  in  others.  Her  attach- 
ment to  her  husband  was  worthy  of  its  otgect, 
and  of  the  love  he  bore  her.  A  touching  anecdote 
of  the  duke's  unfiiding  love  fbr  her  is  upon  record, 
aa  related  by  herself.  "  She  had  very  beautiful 
hair,  and  none  of  her  charms  were  so  highly  prised 
by  the  duke  aa  Ihess  tresses.  One  day,  upon  his 
I  offending  her,  she  cropped  them  short,  and  laid 
them  in  an  ante-chamber  through  which  he  must 


pass  to  her  room.    To  her  great  disappointment, 

he  piaaed,  and  repassed,  calmly  enoagh  to  pro- 
voke a  aaint,  wllhoat  appearing  conscious  of  the 
deed.  When  she  soaght  her  hair,  however,  where 
she  had  laid  it,  it  had  vanished.  Nothing  more 
ever  transpired  upon  the  subjeot  till  the  dnke's 
death,  when  she  fonnd  her  beantifnl  ringlets  care- 
fully laid  by  in  a  cabinet  where  he  kept  whatever 
he  held  most  precious.  At  this  part  of  the  story 
the  duchess  always  fell  a  crying."  The  dnchess 
of  HarlboroDgh  died  in  October,  1774,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  leaving  an  enormous  fortune. 


Was  a  French  lady  of  eminence  for  her  eiten- 
inve  learning  and  great  virtoes.  Bhe  lived  about 
1616. 

MARON,  THEBESA  DE, 
A  BiBTEB  of  the  celebrated  Raphael  Heugs,  was 
bom  at  Absiig,  in  Bohemia.  From  her  earliest 
youth  she  excelled  in  enamel,  miniature,  and 
crayon  paintings ;  and  she  ret^ned  her  talents  in 
fall  vigour  till  her  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  In 
1606.  She  married  the  Cavalier  Maron,  an  Italian 
artist  of  mcriL 


MAB8,  MADEMOISELLE  BVPPO- 
LITE   BOOTET, 

Air  eminent  French  actress,  daughter  of  Mon- 
vel,  a  celebrated  French  actor,  was  bom  in  17TB. 
She  appeared  in  public  in  179S,  and  naa  aoon  en- 
gaged at  the  Theatre  Fran;ais. 

Her  father,  Monvel,  who  was  an  actor  of  great 
celebrity,  in  living  her  inBtmctions  had  the  good 
taste  and  judgment  not  to  make  her  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  art.  On  the  contrary,  he  taught  her  that 
much  ought  to  lie  left  to  the  inspiration  of  natural 
feelings,  and  that  art  ought  only  to  second,  not  to 
anpersede  nature.  Her  original  cast  of  parts  con- 
sisted of  those  whioh  the  French  term  ingtnva  — 
parts  In  which  youthful  innocence  and  simplici^ 
are  represented.  These  she  performed  for  many 
years  with  extraordinary  applause.  At  length 
she  resolved  to  shine  In  a  diametrically  oppoiit* 
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Idnd  of  acting — that  of  the  higher  olass  of  co- 
qaettes.  In  accomplishing  this,  she  had  to  en- 
counter a  yiolent  opposition  from  Mademoiselle 
Leverd,  who  was  already  in  possession  of  this  de- 
partment ;  for,  in  France,  each  actor  has  exclusive 
right  to  a  certain  species  of  character.  Made- 
moiselle Mars  succeeded,  however,  in  breaking 
through  this  rule,  a  great  triumph  for  her ;  and 
in  the  coquette  she  was  fully  as  charming  and 
successful  as  in  personating  the  child  of  nature. 
She  pleased  foreigners  as  well  as  her  own  coun- 
trymen. Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the  historian, 
spoke  of  her  as  being  "probably  as  perfect  an 
actress  in  comedy  as  ever  appeared  on  any  stage. 
She  has  (he  continues)  united  every  advantage  of 
countenance,  and  voice,  and  figure,  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive."  Mademoiselle  Mars  was 
very  beautiful,  and  retained  her  charms  till  a  late 
period  in  life.  This  beauty  gave,  no  doubt,  addi- 
tional power  to  her  genius,  and  assisted  her  in 
establishing  her  sway  over  the  theatrical  world. 
At  Lyons  she  was  crowned  publicly  inHhe  theatre 
with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  ^fite  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  her  by  the  public  bodies  and  autho- 
rities of  the  city.  Her  last  performance  at  the 
theatre  was  at  Paris,  in  April,  1841 ;  and  she  died 
in  that  city  in  1848,  aged  seventy  years. 

MARTHA,   SISTER,    (ANNA  BIGET,) 

Was  bom  on  the  26th  of  October,  1748,  at  Tho- 
raise,  a  pleasant  village  situated  on  the  Doub, 
near  Besangon.  Her  parents  were  poor,  hard- 
working country  folks.  From  infancy  she  showed 
an  uncommonly  tender  and  kind  disposition ;  al- 
-^ays  wishing  to  aid  those  who  were  in  any  dis- 
tress ;  ever  willing  to  share  her  dinner  with  the 
beggar  or  the  wayfarer.  At  the  age  to  be  placed 
in  some  service,  she  petitioned,  and  obtained  the 
situation  of  tourihre  sister  in  the  convent  of  the 
Tisitation.  This  monastic  establishment  had  been 
founded  by  the  baroness  of  Chartal ;  it  was  chiefly 
intended  as  an  asylum  for  young  ladies  of  high 
birth,  who  needed  a  protecting  refuge,  or  whose 
piety  surged  them  to  withdraw  from  the  world; 
but  as  the  delicate  education  and  habits  of  such 
ladies  would  render  them  inadequate  to  many 
rough  duties  essential  to  every  household,  the 
convent  received  poor  girls  from  the  families  of 
peasants  and  petty  artizans,  who  had  been  used 
fh)m  childhood  to  labour  and  fatigue.  In  this 
capacity  Anne  Biget  was  received.  Upon  pro- 
nouncing her  vows,  she  took  the  name  of  Sister 
Martha,  a  name  ever  to  be  remembered  among 
the  benefactors  of  misery.  The  archbishop  of 
Be8an9on  gave  her  permission  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  she  devoted  herself  to  the  wretched  tenants 
with  enthusiasm,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  filled  them  with  a  different  and  still 
more  miserable  order  of  inhabitants.  During  the 
reign  of  terror,  Sister  Martha,  her  convent  de- 
stroyed, her  companions  dispersed,  remained  faith- 
ful to  her  vocation.  She  still  comforted  the  pri- 
soners, now  prisoners  of  war ;  she  dressed  their 
wounds,  applied  to  the  charitable  throughout  the 
town,  for  the  means  of  affording  them  necessary 
comforts ;  they  were  as  her  children,  so  active,  so 


devoted  was  her  leal  in  their  behalf  during  a  se- 
ries of  years.  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Italians, 
all  in  turn  experienced  her  tender  cares.  When 
the  French  soldiers  who  were  accustomed  to  her 
care  were  wounded,  and  away  Arom  home,  they 
would  exclaim,  **  Oh,  whore  is  Sister  Martha?  If 
she  were  here,  we  should  si^er  less."  When  the 
allied  sovereigns  were  in  Paris,  they  sent  for  Sister 
Martha,  and  bestowed  valuable  gifts  upon  her. 
Medals  were  sent  her,  at  different  times,  from  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  from  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. Nor  was  her  benevolence  confined  to  the 
soldiers  alone ;  the  poor,  the  suffering  of  every 
description,  resorted  to  Sister  Martha,  and  never 
in  vain.  In  1816  she  visited  Paris,  to  obtain  suo^ 
cours  for  her  poor  countrymen  suffering  from  a 
scanty  harvest,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food. 
She  was  very  graciously  received  by  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  the  giddy  butterflies  of  the  court  vied  with 
each  other  in  attentions  and  caresses  to  the  poor 
nun.  Sister  Martha  finished  a  life  employed  in 
good  works  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

MARTIN,  ELIZABETH  AND  GRACE, 

The  wives  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Abram 
Martin,  of  South  Carolina,  who  were  engaged  in 
active  service  in  their  country's  cause  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  daring  exploit.  Being  left  at  home  alone 
with  their  mother-in-law,  Elizabeth  Martin,  dur- 
ing their  husbands'  absence,  and  hearing  that  two 
British  officers,  with  important  despatches,  were  to 
pass  that  night  along  the  road  near  their  dwelling, 
the  two  young  women  disguised  themselves  in  their 
husbands'  apparel,  and  taking  fire-arms,  concealed 
themselves  by  the  road,  till  the  courier  appeared 
with  his  attendant  guards,  when  springing  from 
the  bushes,  they  demanded  the  despatches.  Taken 
by  surprise,  the  men  yielded,  gave  up  the  papers, 
and  were  put  on  their  parole.  The  despatches 
were  immediately  sent  to  General  Greene. 

MARTIN,   SARAH, 

Who  has  won  for  herself  the  fame  most  desira- 
ble for  a  woman,  that  of  Christian  benevolence, 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  her  sex,  was  bom  in 
1791.  Her  father  was  a  poor  mechanic  in  Caister, 
a  village  three  miles  from  Yarmouth,  England. 
Sarah  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  who  both 
died  when  she  was  very  young ;  she  had  then  to 
depend  on  her  grandmother,  a  poor  old  widow, 
whose  name  was  Bonnett,  and  who  deserves  to 
have  it  recorded  for  the  kind  care  she  took  of  her 
granddaughter. 

Sarah  Martin's  education  was  merely  such  as 
the  village  school  afforded.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, she  passed  a  year  in  learning  the  business 
of  dress-making ;  and  then  gained  her  livelihood 
by  going  out  and  working  at  her  trade  by  the  day, 
among  the  families  of  the  village.  In  the  town 
of  Yarmouth  was  the  county  prison,  where  crimi- 
nals were  confined;  their  condition  is  thus  set 
forth  in  the  work*  from  which  we  gather  our 
sketch : 


*  EdiolMifg  Review,  1847. 
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« Their  time  was  given  to  gaming,  swearing, 
playing,  fighting,  and  bad  language;  and  their 
yisitors  were  admitted  from  without  with  little 
restrictions.  There  was  no  divine  worship  in  the 
jail  on  Sundays,  nor  any  respect  paid  to  that  holy 
day.  There  were  underground  cells,  (these  con- 
tinued even  down  to  1836,)  quite  dark,  and  defi- 
cient in  proper  ventilation.  The  prisoners  de- 
scribe their  heat  in  summer  as  almost  suffocating, 
but  they  prefer  them  for  their  warmth  in  winter ; 
their  situation  is  such  as  to  defy  inspection,  and 
they  are  altogether  unfit  for  the  confinement  of 
any  human  being." 

No  person  in  Tarmouth  took  thought  for  these 
poor,  miserable  prisoners ;  no  human  eye  looked 
with  pity  on  their  dreadful  condition;  and  had 
their  reformation  been  proposed,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  scouted  as  an  impossibility. 

In  August,  1819,  a  woman  was  committed  to 
the  jail  for  a  most  unnatural  crime.  She  was  a 
mother  who  had  **  forgotten  her  sucking  child." 
She  had  not  "  had  compassion  upon  the  son  of  her 
womb,"  but  had  cruelly  beaten  and  ill-used  it. 
The  consideration  of  her  offence  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  a  female  mind ;  and 
there  was  one  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yar- 
moutii  who  was  deeply  moved  by  it  Sarah  Mar- 
tin was  a  little  woman  of  gentie,  quiet  manners, 
possessing  no  beauty  of  person,  nor,  as  it  seemed, 
any  peculiar  endowment  of  mind.  She  was  then 
just  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  had,  for 
thirteen  years  past,  earned  her  livelihood  by  going 
out  to  the  houses  of  various  families  in  the  town 
as  a  day-labourer  in  her  business  of  dress-making. 
Her  residence  was  at  Caister,  a  village  three  miles 
from  Yarmouth,  where  she  lived  with  an  aged 
grandmother,  and  whence  she  walked  to  Yarmoutii 
and  back  again  in  the  prosecution  of  her  daily  ^il. 
This  poor  girl  had  long  mourned  over  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  the  jail.  Even  as  long  back 
OS  in  1810,  '<  whilst  frequently  passing  the  jail," 
she  says,  "  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  Uie  prisoners  to  read  the  Scriptures  to 
them ;  for  I  thought  much  of  their  condition,  and 
of  their  sin  before  God ;  how  they  were  shut  out 
from  society,  whose  rights  they  had  violated,  and 
how  destitute  they  were  of  the  scriptural  instruc- 
tion which  alone  could  meet  their  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances." The  case  of  the  unnatural  mother 
stimulated  her  to  make  the  attempt,  but  "  I  did 
not,"  she  says,  "  make  known  my  purpose  of  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  jail  until  the  object  was  at- 
tained, even  to  my  beloved  grandmother ;  so  sen- 
sitive was  my  fear  lest  any  obstacle  should  thereby 
arise  in  my  way,  and  the  project  seem  a  visionary 
one.  God  led  me,  and  I  consulted  none  but  Him." 
She  ascertained  the  culprit's  name,  and  went  to 
the  jail.  She  passed  into  the  dark  porch  which 
overhung  the  entrance,  fit  emblem  of  the  state  of 
things  within ;  and  no  doubt  with  bounding  heart, 
and  in  a  timid  modest  form  of  application,  uttered 
with  that  clear  and  gentie  voice,  the  sweet  tones 
of  which  are  yet  well  remembered,  solicited  per- 
mission to  see  the  cruel  parent.  There  was  some 
difficulty — there  is  always  "a  lion  in  the  way"  of 
doing  good — ^and  she  was  not  at  first  permitted  to 


enter.  To  a  wavering  mind,  such  a  check  would 
have  appeared  of  evil  omen;  but  Sarah  Martin 
was  too  wen  assured  of  her  own  purposes  and 
powers  to  hesitate.  Upon  a  second  application 
she  was  admitted. 

The  manner  of  her  reception  in  the  jail  is  told 
by  herself  with  admirable  simplicity.  The  unna- 
tural mother  stood  before  her.  She  **wa8  sur- 
prised at  the  sight  of  a  stranger."  «*  When  I  told 
her,"  says  Sarah  Martin,  «*  the  motive  of  my  visit, 
her  guilt,  her  need  of  God's  mercy,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  thanked  me !" 

Her  reception  at  once  proved  the  necessity  for 
such  a  missionary,  and  her  own  personal  fitness 
for  the  task;  and  her  visit  was  repeated  again 
and  again,  during  such  short  intervals  of  leisure 
as  she  could  spare  from  her  daily  labours.  At 
first  she  contented  herself  with  merely  reading  to 
the  prisoners;  but  familiarity  with  their  wants 
and  with  her  own  powers  soon  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  her  tuition,  and  she  began  to  instruct  them  in 
reading  and  writing.  This  extension  of  her  labour 
interfered  with  her  ordinary  occupations.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  her  time, 
and  consequentiy  of  her  means,  to  these  new  du- 
ties. She  did  not  hesitate.  "  I  thought  it  right," 
she  says,  *'to  give  up  a  day  in  the  week  from 
dress-making,  to  serve  the  prisoners.  This  regu- 
larly given,  with  many  an  additional  one,  was  nbt 
felt  as  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  was  ever  followed 
with  abundant  satisfaction,  for  the  blessing  of  God 
was  upon  me." 

In  the  year  1826,  Sarah  Martin's  grandmother 
died,  and  she  came  into  possession  of  an  annual 
income  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  derived  from  the 
investment  of  "  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds."  She  then  removed  from  Caister  to  Tar- 
mouth, where  she  occupied  two  rooms  in  a  house 
situated  in  a  row  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town ; 
and,  from  that  time,  devoted  herself  with  in- 
creased energy  to  her  philanthropic  labours.  A 
benevolent  lady,  resident  in  Yarmouth,  had  for 
some  years,  with  a  view  to  securing  her  a  littie 
rest  for  her  health's  sake,' given  her  one  day  in  a 
week,  by  compensating  her  for  that  day  in  the 
same  way  as  if  she  had  been  engaged  in  dress- 
making. With  that  assistance,  and  with  a  few 
quarterly  subscriptions,  "  chiefly  2«.  6d.  each,  for 
bibles,  testaments,  tracts,  and  other  books  for  dis- 
tribution," she  went  on  devoting  every  available 
moment  of  her  life  to  her  great  purpose.  But 
dressmaking,  like  other  professions,  is  a  jealous 
mistress;  customers  fell  off,  and,  eventually,  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  A  question  of  anxious 
moment  now  presented  itself,  the  determination 
of  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
memorable  incidents  of  her  life.  Was  she  to  pur- 
sue her  benevolent  labours,  even  although  they 
led  to  utter  poverty  ?  Her  little  incbme  was  not 
more  than  enough  to  pay  her  lodging,  and  the  ex- 
penses consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  her  chari- 
table functions:  and  was  actual  destitution  of 
ordinary  necessaries  to  be  submitted  to?  She 
never  doubted ;  but  her  reasoning  upon  the  subject 
presents  so  clear  an  illustration  of  the  exalted 
character  of  her  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  ex- 
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lubits  BO  eminent  an  example  of  Christian  devoted- 
ness  and  heroism,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
her  memory  not  to  quote  it  in  her  owni  words :  — 
'*  In  the  full  oeoupation  of  dressmakihg,  I  had 
care  with  it,  and  anxiety  for  the  future ;  but  as 
that  disappeared,  care  fled  also.  God,  who  had 
called  me  into  the  vineyard,  had  said,  *  Whatsoever 
is  right  I  will  give  you.*  I  had  learned  from  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  that  I  should  be  supported ; 
God  was  my  master,  and  would  not  forsake  his 
servant ;  He  was  my  father,  and  could  not  forget 
his  child.  I  knew  also  that  it  sometimes  seemed 
good  in  his  sight  to  try  the  faith  and  patience  of 
his  servants,  by  bestowing  upon  them  very  limited 
means  of  support;  as  in  the  case  of  Naomi  and 
Ruth;  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  and  Elijah; 
and  my  mind,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  trials, 
seemed  exalted  by  more  than  human  energy ;  for 
I  had  counted  the  cost ;  and  my  mind  was  made 
up.  If,  whilst  imparting  truth  to  others,  I  became 
exposed  to  temporal  want,  the  privation  so  mo- 
mentary to  an  individual,  would  not  admit  of  com- 
parison with  following  the  Lord,  in  thus  adminis- 
tering to  others." 

Her  next  object  was  to  secure  the  observance 
of  Sunday;  and,  after  long  urging  and  recom- 
mendation, she  prevailed  upon  the  prisoners  **  to 
form  a  Sunday  service,  by  one  reading  to  the 
rest;  ....  but  aware,"  she  continues,  **of  the 
instability  of  a  practice  in  itself  good,  without  any 
corresponding  principle  of  preservation,  and  think- 
ing that  my  presence  might  exert  a  beneficial  ten- 
dency, I  joined  their  Sunday  morning  worship  as 
a  regular  hearer." 

After  three  years'  perseverance  in  this  "  happy 
and  quiet  course,"  she  made  her  next  advance, 
which  was  to  introduce  employment,  first  for  the 
women  prisoners,  and  afterwards  for  the  men.  In 
1828,  *'  one  gentleman,"  she  says,  **  presented  me 
with  ten  shillings,  and  another,  in  the  same  week, 
with  a  pound,  for  prison  charity.  It  then  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  expend  it  in  mate- 
rial for  baby-clothes ;  and  having  borrowed  pat- 
terns, cut  out  the  articles,  fixed  prices  of  payment 
for  making  them,  and  ascertained  the  cost  of  a 
set,  that  they  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  certain 
price,  the  plan  was  carried  into  effect.  The  pri- 
soners also  made  shirts,  coats,  &c.  *  *  *  By 
means  of  this  plan,  many  young  women  who  were 
not  able  to  sew,  learned  this  art,  and,  in  satisfac- 
tory instances,  had  a  little  money  to  take  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  ....  The 
fund  of  £1  10«.  for  this  purpose,  as  a  foundation 
and  perpetual  stock,  (for  whilst  desiring  its  pre- 
servation, I  did  not  require  its  increase,)  soon  rose 
to  seven  guineas,  and  since  its  establishment,  above 
£408  worth  of  various  articles  have  been  sold  for 
charity."  ^ 

The  men  were  thus  employed : — 

*'  They  made  straw  hats,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
bone  spoons  and  seals;  others  made  mens'  and 
boys'  caps,  cut  in  eight  quarters  —  the  material, 
old  cloth  or  moreen,  or  whatever  my  friends  could 
find  up  to  give  me  for  them.  In  some  instances, 
young  men,  and  more  frequently  boys,  have  learn- 
ed to  sew  grey  cotton  shirts,  or  even  patch-work, 


with  a  view  of  shutting  out  idleness  and  making 
themselves  useful.  On  one  occasion  I  showed  to 
the  prisoners  an  etching  of  the  chess-player,  by 
Retzsch,  which  two  men,  one  a  shoemaker  and  the 
other  a  bricklayer,  desired  much  to  copy;  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  being  furnished  with 
pencil,  pen,  paper,  &c.,  they  succeeded  remarkably 
well.  The  chess-player  presented  a  pointed  and 
striking  lesson,  which  could  well  be  applied  to  any 
kind  of  gaming,  and  was,  on  this  account,  suitable 
to  my  pupils,  who  had  generally  descended  from 
the  love  of  marbles  and  pitch-halfpenny  in  chil- 
dren, to  cards,  dice,  &c.,  in  men.  The  business 
of  copying  it  had  the  advantage  of  requiring  all 
thought  and  attention  at  the  time.  The  attention 
of  other  prisoners  was  attracted  to  it,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  many  continued  to  copy  it." 

After  another  interval  she  proceeded  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  fund  which  she  applied  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  work  for  prisoners  upon  their  discharge ; 
"  affording  me,"  she  adds,  "  the  advantage  of  ob- 
serring  their  conduct  at  the  same  time." 

She  had  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years — 
during  which  her  mind  had  gradually  expanded  to 
the  requirements  of  the  subject  before  her — pro- 
vided for  all  tiie  most  important  objects  of  prison 
discipline ;  moral  and  intellectual  tuition,  occupa- 
tion during  imprisonment,  and  employment  after 
discharge.  Whilst  great  and  good  men,  unknown 
to  her,  were  inquiring  and  disputing  as  to  the  way 
and  the  order  in  which  these  very  results  were  to 
be  attained  —  inquiries  and  disputes  which  have 
not  yet  come  to  an  end  —  here  was  a  poor  woman 
who  was  actually  herself  personally  accomplishing 
them  all !  It  matters  not  whether  all  her  measures 
were  the  very  wisest  that  could  have  been  imagined. 
She  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties  that  are 
now  unknown ;  prison  discipline  was  then  in  its 
infancy ;  everything  she  did  was  conceived  in  the 
best  spirit;  and,  considering  the  time,  and  the 
means  at  her  command,  oould  scarcely  have  been 
improved. 

The  full  extent  to  which  she  was  personally  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  these  objects,  has  yet  to  be 
explained.  The  Sunday  service  in  the  jaU  was 
adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  her  recommenda- 
tion, and  she  joined  the  prisoners,  as  a  fellow- 
worshipper,  on  Sunday  morning.  Their  evening 
service,  which  was  to  be  read  in  her  absence,  was 
soon  abandoned ;  but,  finding  that  to  be  the  case, 
she  attended  on  that  part  of  the  day  also,  and  the 
service  was  then  resumed.  "  After  several  changes 
of  readers,  the  office,"  she  says,  "  devolved  on  me. 
That  happy  pririlege  thus  graciously  opened  to 
me,  and  embraced  from  necessity,  and  in  much 
fear,  was  acceptable  to  the  prisoners,  for  God 
made  it  so;  and  also  an  unspeakable  advantage 
and  comfort  to  myself."  These  modest  sentences 
convey  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  nature  of 
these  singular  services.  Fortunately,  in  a  report 
of  captain  Williams,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  pri- 
sons, we  have  a  far  more  adequate  account  of  the 
matter.     It  stands  thus  :-^ 

"Sunday,  November  29, 1836. — Attended  divine 
service  in  the  morning  at  the  prison.  The  male 
prisoners  only  were  assembled ;  a  female,  resident 
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In  the  town,  officiated ;  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
melodious,  her  deliyery  emphatic,  and  her  enun- 
ciation extremely  distinct.  The  senrice  was  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  two  psalms  were 
sung  by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely 
well  —  much  better  than  I  have  frequently  heard 
in  our  best-appointed  churches.  A  written  dis* 
course,  of  her  own  composition,  was  read  by  her ; 
it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tendency,  involTing  no 
doctrinal  points,  and  admirably  suited  to  the 
hearers.  During  the  performance  of  the  senrice, 
the  prisoners  paid  the  profoundest  attention,  and 
the  most  marked  respect ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  judge,  appeared  to  take  a  devout  interest. 
Eyening  service  was  read  by  her  afterwards  to  the 
female  prisoners.'' 

We  believe  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  the 
world  who  stand  so  stiffly  upon  the  virtue  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  ministerial  ordination,  as  to  set  their 
faces  against  all  lay,  and  especially  against  all 
female,  religious  teaching.  We  will  not  dispute 
as  to  what  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  precise  value 
of  those  forms.  They  QUght  to  confer  powers  of 
inestimable  worth,  considering  how  stubbornly 
they  are  defended  —  and  perhaps  they  do  so ;  but 
every  one  amongst  us  knows  and  feels  that  the 
power  of  writing  or  preaching  good  sermons  is  not 
amongst  the  number.  The  cold,  laboured  elo- 
quence which  boy -bachelors  are  authorized  by 
custom  and  constituted  authority  to  inflict  upon 
us  — the  dry  husks  and  chips  of  divinity  which 
they  bring  forth  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
theology  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  fathers,  or  of  the 
middle  ages,  sink  into  utter  worthlessness  by  the 
side  of  the  jail  addresses  of  this  poor,  uneducated 
seamstress.  From  her  own  registers  of  the  pri- 
soners who  came  under  her  notice,  it  is  easy  to 
describe  the  ordinary  members  of  her  congrega- 
tion:— pert  London  pickpockets,  whom  a  cheap 
steamboat  brought  to  reap  a  harvest  at  some 
country  festival ;  boors,  whom  ignorance  and  dis- 
tress led  into  theft;  depraved  boys,  who  picked 
up  a  precarious  livelihood  amongst  the  chances 
of  a  seaport  town;  sailors,  who  had  committed 
assaults  in  the  boisterous  hilarity  consequent  upon 
a  discharge  with  a  paid-up  arrear  of  wages ;  ser- 
vants, of  both  sexes,  seduced  by  bad  company 
into  the  commission  of  crimes  against  their  mas- 
ters ;  profligate  women,,  who  had  added  assault  or 
theft  to  the  ordinary  vices  of  a  licentious  life; 
smugglers ;  a  few  game-law  criminals ;  and  pau- 
pers transferred  from  a  work-house,  where  they 
had  been  initiated  into  crime,  to  a  jail,  where  their 
knowledge  was  perfected.  Such  were  some  of  the 
usual  classes  of  persons  who  assembled  around 
this  singular  teacher  of  righteousness. 

Noble  woman !  A  faith  so  firm,  and  so  disinte- 
rested, might  have  removed  mountains;  a  self- 
sacrifice  founded  upon  such  principles  is  amongst 
the  most  heroic  of  human  achievements. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  busiest  period  of 
Sarah  Martin's  life.  Her  system,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  of  superintendence  over  the  prisoners, 
was  now  complete.  For  six  or  seven  hours  daily 
she  took  her  station  amongst  them;  converting 
that  which,  without  her,  would  have  been,  at  best, 


a  scene  of  dissolute  idleness,  into  a  hive  of  Indus* 
try  and  order.  We  have  already  explained  the 
nature  of  the  employment  which  she  provided  for 
them ;  the  manner  of  their  instruction  is  described 
as  follows :  <*  Any  one  who  could  not  read,  I  en- 
couraged to  learn,  whilst  others  in  my  absence 
assisted  them.  They  were  taught  to  write  also ; 
whilst  such  as  could  write  already,  copied  extracts 
from  books  lent  to  them.  Prisoners,  who  were 
able  to  read,  committed  verses  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  memory  every  day  according  to  their 
ability  or  in<!lination.  I,  as  an  example,  also 
committed  a  few  verses  to  memory  to  repeat  to 
them  every  day ;  and  the  effect  was  remarkable ; 
always  silencing  excuse  when  the  pride  of  some 
prisoners  would  have  prevented  their  doing  it. 
Many  said  at  first,  *  It  would  be  of  no  use ;'  and 
my  reply  was,  *It  is  of  use  to  me,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so  to  you  ?  You  have  not  tried 
it,  but  I  have.'  Tracts  and  children's  books,  and 
large  books,  four  or  five  in  number,  of  which  they 
were  very  fond,  were  exchanged  in  every  room 
daily,  whilst  any  who  could  read  more  were  sup- 
plied with  larger  books." 

There  dc^es  not  appear  to  have  been  any  instance 
of  a  prisoner  long  refusing  to  take  advantage  of 
this  mode  of  instruction.  Men  entered  the  prison 
saucy,  shallow,  self-conceited,  full  of  cavils  and 
objections,  which  Sarah  Martin  was.  singularly 
clever  in  meeting;  but  in  a  few  days  the  most 
stubborn,  and  those  who  had  refused  the  most 
peremptorily,  either  to  be  employed  or  to  be  in- 
structed, would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  their 
part  in  the  general  course.  Once  within  the  circle 
of  her  influence,  the  effect  was  curious.  Men  old 
in  years,  as  well  as  in  crime,  might  be  seen  striv- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  hold  a  pen, 
or  bending  hoary  heads  over  primers  and  spelling- 
books,  or  studying  to  commit  to  memory  some 
precept  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Young 
rascals,  as  impudent  as  they  were 'ignorant,  be- 
ginning with  one  verse,  went  on  to  long  passages ; 
and  even  the  dullest  were  enabled  by  perseverance 
to  furnish  their  minds  and  memories  with  <*  from 
two  to  five  verses  every  day."  All  these  opera- 
tions, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  carried  on 
imder  no  authority  save  what  was  derived  from 
the  teacher's  innate  force  of  character.  Aware 
of  that  circumstance,  and  that  any  rebellion  would 
be  fatal  to  her  usefulness,  she  so  contrived  every 
exercise  of  her  power  as  to  "  make  a  favdur  of  it," 
knowing  well  that  "to  depart  from  this  course, 
would  only  be  followed  by  the  prisoners'  doing 
less,  and  not  doing  it  well."  The  ascendency  she 
thus  acquired  was  very  singular.  A  general  per- 
suasion of  the  sincerity  with  which  "  she  watched, 
and  wept,  and  prayed,  and  felt  for  all,"  rendered 
her  the  general  depository  of  the  little  confidences, 
the  tales  of  weakness,  treachery,  and  sorrow,  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  stood ! '  and  thus  she  was 
enabled  to  fan  the  rising  desire  for  emancipation, 
to  succour  the  tempted,  to  encourage  the  timid, 
and  put  the  erring  in  the  way. 

After  the  close  of  her  labours  at  the  jail,  she 
proceeded,  at  one  time  of  her  life,  to  a  large  school 
which  she  superintended  at  the  work-house ;  and 
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afterwards,  when  that  school  was  turned  over  to 
proper  teachers,  she  devoted  two  nights  in  the 
week  to  a  school  for  factory  girls,  which  was  held 
in  the  capacioas  chancel  of  the  old  church  of  St 
Nicholas.     There,  or  elsewhere,  she  was  eyery- 
thing.     Other  teachers  would  send  their  classes 
to  stand  by  and  listen,  whilst  Sarah  Martin,  in 
her  striking  and  effectiye  way,  imparted  instruc- 
tion to  the  forty  or  fifty  young  women  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  more  especially  her  pupils. 
Every  countenance  was  upon  her;  and,  as  the 
questions  went  round,  she  would  explain  them  by 
a  piece  of  poetry,  or  an  anecdote,  which  she  had 
always  ready  at  command,  and,  more  especially, 
.  by  Scripture  illustration.    The  Bible  was,  indeed, 
the  great  fountain  of  her  knowledge  and  her  power. 
For  many  years  she  read  it  through  four  times 
erery  year,  and  had  formed  a  most  exact  reference 
book  to  its  contents.     Her  intimate  familiarity 
with  its  striking  imagery  and  lofty  dictinn,  im> 
pressed  a  poetical  character  upon  her  own  style, 
and  filled  her  mind  with  exalted  thoughts.     After 
her  class  duties  were  oyer,  there  remained  to  be 
performed  many  offices  of  kindness,  which  with 
her  were  consequent  upon  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  pupil;    there  was  personal  communication 
with  this  scholar  and  with  that;   some  inquiry 
here,  some  tale  to  listen  to  there;  for  she  was 
neyer  a  mere  schoolmistress,  but  always  the  friend 
and  counsellor,  as  well  as  the  instructor. 

The  evenings  on  which  there  was  no  tuition 
were  devoted- by  her  to  visiting  the  sick,  either  in 
the  work-house,  or  through  the  town  generally; 
and  occasionally  an  evening  was  passed  with  some 
of  those  worthy  people  in  Yarmouth  by  whom  her 
labours  were  regarded  with  interest.  Her  ap- 
pearance in  any  of  their  houses  was  the  signal  for 
a  busy  evening.  Her  benevolent  smile,  and  quick, 
actiye  manner,  communicated  her  own  cheerful- 
ness and  energy  to  every  one  around  her.  She 
never  failed  to  bring  work  with  her,  and,  if  young 
people  were  present,  was  sure  to  employ  them  all. 
Something  was  to  be  made  ready  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  or  for  their  instruction ;  pat- 
terns or  copies  were  to  be  prepared,  or  old  mate- 
rials to  be  adjusted  to  some  new  use,  in  which 
last  employment  her  ingenuity  was  pre-eminent. 
Odd  pieces  of  woollen  or  cotton,  scraps  of  paper, 
mere  litters,  things  which  other  people  threw 
away,  it  mattered  not  what,  she  always  begged 
that  such  things  might  be  kept  for  her,  and  was 
sure  to  turn  them  to  some  account.  If,  on  such 
occasions,  whilst  everybody  else  was  occupied, 
some  one  would  read  aloud,  Sarah  Martin's  satis- 
faction was  complete ;  and  at  intervals,  if  there 
were  no  strangers  present,  or  if  such  communica- 
tion were  desired,  she  would  dilate  upon  the  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  of  her  guilty  flock,  and  her 
own  hopes  and  disappointments  in  connexion  with 
them,  in  the  language  of  simple,  animated  truth. 
Her  day  was  closed  by  no  *'  return  to  a  cheerful 
fireside  prepared  by  the  cares  of  another,"  but  to 
her  solitary  apartments,  which  she  had  left  locked 
up  during  her  absence,  and  where  '*  most  of  the 
domestic  offices  of  life  were  performed  by  her  own 
hands."    There  she  kept  a  copious  record  of  her 


proceedings  in  reference  to  the  prisoners;  notes 
of  their  circumstances  and  conduct  during  such 
time  as  they  were  under  her  observation,  which 
generally  extended  long  beyond  the  period  of  their 
imprisonment;  with  most  exact  accounts  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  little  subscriptions  before  men- 
tioned, and  also  of  a  small  annual  payment  from 
the  British  Ladies'  Society,  established  by  Mrs. 
Fry,  and  of  all  other  money  committed  to  her  in 
aid  of  any  branch  of  her  charitable  labours.  These 
books  of  record  and  account  have  been  very  pro- 
perly preserved,  and  have  been  presented  to  n 
public  library  in  Yarmouth. 

In  scenes  like 'these  Sarah  Martin  passed  her 
time,  never  appearing  to  think  of  herself;  indeed 
her  own  scanty  fare  was  hardly  better  than  that 
of  the  poorest  prisoner.  Yet  her  soul  was  tri- 
umphant, and  the  joy  of  her  heart  found  expres- 
sion in  sacred  songs.  Nothing  could  restrain  the 
energy  of  her  mind.  In  the  seclusion  of  a  lonely 
chamber,  **  apart  from  all  that  could  disturb,  and 
in  a  universe  of  calm  repose,  and  peace,  and 
love ;"  when  speaking  of  ^  herself  and  her  condi- 
tion, she  remarked,  in  words  of  singular  beauty, 


I  teem  to  lie 


So  near  the  heavenly  portals  brUht« 
I  catch  the  streaming  rays  thai  fly 
From  eternity's  own  light." 

Thus  she  cheered  her  solitary  room  with  strains 
of  Christian  praise  and  gratitude,  and  entered  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  hymns  of 
victory  and  triumph.  She  died  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1843,  aged  fifty- two  years. 

Sarah  Martin  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Chris- 
tian heroines  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced. 
The  two  predominant  qualities  of  her  soul  were 
love,  or  *<  the  charity  which  hopeth  all  things," 
and  moral  courage ;  both  eminently  feminine  en- 
dowments. She  performed  her  wonderful  works 
with  true  womanly  discretion.  She  is,  therefore, 
an  example  of  excellence  of  whom  her  sex  should 
be — more  than  proud — they  should  be  thankful 
for  this  light  of  moral  loveliness  enshrined  in  a 
female  form.  "  Her  gentle  disposition,"  says  one 
of  her  biographers,  "never  irritated  by  disap- 
pointment, nor  her  charity  straitened  by  ingrati- 
tude, present  a  combination  of  qualities  which 
imagination  sometimes  portrays  as  the  ideal  of 
what  is  pure  and  beautiful,  but  which  are  rarely 
found  embodied  with  humanity.  She  was  no 
titular  Sister  of  Charity,  but  was  silently  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  be  one,  by  the  many  outcast  and 
destitute  persons  who  received  encouragement 
from  her  lips,  and  relief  from  her  hands,  and  by 
the  few  who  were  witnesses  of  her  good  works. 

It  is  the  business  of  literature  to  make  such  a 
life  stand  out  from  the  masses  of  ordinary  exist- 
ences, with  something  of  the  distinctness  with 
which  a  lofty  building  uprears  itself  in  the  confu- 
sion of  a  distant  view.  It  should  be  made  to  at- 
tract all  eyes,  to  excite  the  hearts  of  all  persons 
who  think  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-mortals  an 
object  of  interest  or  duty ;  it  should  be  included 
in  collections  of  biography,  and  chronicled  in  the 
high  places  of  history ;  men  should  be  taught  to 
estimate  it  as  that  of  one  whose  philanthropy  has 
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eDUtled  her  to  renown,  and  cliildren  to  »iaoin&te 
tbe  nuae  of  BbtkIi  Mutin  with  thoBa  of  Howard, 
Baxtoa,  Fry — the  most  benerolent  of  mankind." 

MARTINEZ,  MARIANNE, 
Was  the  daughter  of  a  g&rdener  of  Vienna. 
Onedaj  the  poet  Metaat^io  met  her  in  the  street, 
when  she  was  a  rery  litUe  child  ;  she  was  ain^ng 
tome  popular  air.  Her  voice,  and  her  TiTacit; 
pleaead  the  poet,  and  he  offered  her  porente  to 
educate  her.  They  accepted  his  proposals,  and 
he  kept  hia  promiaea.  Nothing  was  negleeted  to 
make  the  young  |^rl  an  artist  She  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  leeeonB  in  maaic,  and  oa  the 
horpaichord,  t^om  Haydn,  whose  genlas  was  not 
yet  famoas ;  and  Porpora  taught  her  the  art  of 
■ingiDg,  and  the  science  of  composition.  Her 
progress  was  rapid ;  she  played  wiUi  neabiees  and 
grace ;  she  sang  beautifully,  and  her  composiUoDs 
skewed  a  vigour  of  ooDoepUon  together  with  ex- 
tenaive  learning.  She  reunited  the  qualities  of 
many  distinguished  artists.  Dr.  Bumey,  who 
knew  her  at  Venice,  In  1772,  speaks  of  her  with 
admiration.  Metostssio  heqaeathed  to  her  all  hia 
property.  In  1796  she  lived  at  Vienna,  in  afflu- 
ence, and  gave  weekly  concerts  at  her  house, 
where  she  received  aU  the  musical  celebrities. 
Dr.  Bumey  cites  with  high  eulogy  many  of  her 
sonatas,  and  her  cantatas  on  words  of  MetosCasIo. 
She  composed  a  miserere,  with  orcheetral  accom- 
paniment.    Oerbert  had  a  mass  and  on  oratorio 

MARTINOZZI,  LAURA. 
Fbancesco  I.,  dake  of  Modena,  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  sovereignty,  in  1620.  by  the  resigna- 
tion  of  hia  father,  Alphonso  III.,  who  entered  a 
convent  of  Capuchins,  and,  under  the  name  of 
brother  Qiambattesto,  renounced  all  worldly  pomps 
and  vanities.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  the 
young  prince,  by  cardinal  Maiarin,  for  an  alliance 
with  his  niece,  Laura  Martinoui.  These  had  been 
rather  evaded;  when  an  autograph  letteiv  from 
Louis,  king  of  France,  urgently  pres^ng  the  moi^ 
riage,  determined  the  affair  i  and,  in  1665,  at- 
tended by  the  most  msgniflceDt  pomp,  Laura  was 
received  at  Modena  as  the  wife  of  its  sovereign. 
At  the  end  of  sii  years  of  coqjugal  happiness,  Al- 
fonso died,  appointing  his  widow  regent,  and 
guanlian  of  his  son  and  daughter.  The  duchess 
held  the  reins  of  empire,  for  thirteen  years,  with 
a  firm  hand,  and  appears  to  have  governed  with 
more  ability  than  her  predecessor  or  her  aucceesor. 
In  1676  she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she  lived  in 
comparatrve  seclnsion  till  1G87,  when  she  died. 
Her  daughter,  Mary  Beatrice,  was  the  wife  of  the 
unfortunate  James  II.,  of  England,  whose  reverses 
and  exile  she  shared. 


MARY   THERESA   OF   AUSTRIA, 
DAcaHTEB  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spun,  married,  in 
1660,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  died  1688,  aged 
forty-five.     Her  life  was  embittered  by  his  infi- 
delities. 


MARY  OP  CLEVES 
MABBtiD  Henry  I.,  prince  of  Condj.  She  was 
loved  so  ardently  by  the  duke  of  Anjon,  afterwards 
Henry  HI.,  that  when  called  to  the  throne  of  Po- 
land, he  wrote  to  her,  signing  hia  name  with  his 
blood.  When  raised  to  the  French  throne,  he  de- 
termined to  anno]  Mary's  marriage ;  but  his  mo- 
ther, Catharine  de  Medicis,  opposed  it,  and  Mary 
died  suddenly,  in  1S74,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  an 
was  supposed,  by  poison. 


MARY  I.,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  first 
wife,  Catharine  of  Spain,  was  boru  at  Oreeawich, 
in  February,  1517.  Her  mother  was  very  careful 
of  her  education,  and  provided  her  with  proper 
tutors.  Her  first  preceptor  was  the  famous  Lin- 
acre;  and  after  his  death,  Lewis  Vires,  a  learned 
Spaniard,  became  her  tutor.  She  acquired,  under 
these  learned  men,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Jjitio ;  BO  that  Erasmus  commends  her  epistles  in 
that  language. 

Towards  the  end  of  her  htfaer's  reign,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  she  un- 
dertook to  translate  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  but,  being  taken  ill  soon  after 
she  commenced  it,  she  left  it  to  be  finished  by  her 
ehsplaiD,  It  was  published;  but.  on  Mary's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  she  issued  a  proclamation 
Buppreseiog  it ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  sick- 
ness Ihst  seized  her  while  translating  this  work 
was  affected. 

Edward  VI.,  her  brother,  dying  Jnly  6lh,  1553, 
she  was  proclaimed  queen  the  Same  month,  and 
crowned  in  October.  Upoo  her  accession,  she  de- 
clared in  her  speech  to  the  council  that  she  would 
not  persecute  her  Protestant  suttjects ;  but,  in  the 
following  month,  she  prohibited  preaching  without 
a  special  license,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
the  Protestant  bishops  were  excluded  the  house 
of  Lords,  and  aU  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  re- 
specting the  Protestant  religion  were  repealed. 

Id  July,  1554,  she  was  married  to  prince  Philip 
of  Spain,  who  was  eleven  years  younger  than  her- 
self, and  by  temper  little  disposed  to  act  the  lover. 
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His  raling  passion  was  ambition,  which  his  fond 
oonsort  was  resolTed  to  gratify.  She  was,  how- 
ever, less  snccessfol  in  this  point,  than  in  her 
&Yoarite  wish  of  reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the 
pope,  which  was  effected  in  form,  by  the  legate, 
oardinal  Pole.  The  sanguinary  laws  against  he* 
retics  were  renewed,  and  put  into  execution.  The 
shocking  scenes  which  followed  this  determination 
have  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  sovereign  the  epithet 
of  <*  bloody  queen  Mary."  A  disappointment  in  a 
supposed  pregnancy,  her  husband's  coldness  and 
unkindness,  and  the  discontent  of  her  subjects, 
aggravated  her  natural  fretfulness.  Although 
Pole  disapproved  of  the  severity  of  persecution, 
the  arguments  of  Gardiner  and  others  in  its  favour 
suited  the  queen's  disposition  so  well,  that  in  three 
or  four  years  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  per- 
sons were  committed  to  the  flames,  including  pre- 
lates, gentlemen,  laymen,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren. The  sincerity  of  Mary's  zeal  could  not  be 
doubted,  for  she  sacrificed  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  in  restitution  of  the  goods  of  the  church ; 
and  to  remonstrances  on  this  head,  she  replied, 
<'  that  she  preferred  the  salvation  of  her  soul  to 
ten  such  kingdoms  as  England."  She  had,  indeed, 
no  scruple  in  indemnifying  herself  by  arbitrary 
exactions  on  the  property  of  her  subjects;  and 
her  whole  reign  showed  a  marked  tendency  to 
despotism. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  queen  was  com- 
passionate, and  that  most  of  these  barbarities  were 
committed  by  her  bishops  without  her  knowledge. 
But  among  numberless  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  this 
opinion,  we  need  only  mention  her  treatment  of 
the  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had  saved  her  life, 
when  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  irritated  by  her 
firm  adherence  to  her  mother,  and  her  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  had  resolved  to  put 
her  openly  to  death.  Cranmer  alone  ventured  to 
urge  king  Henry  against  such  an  act ;  and,  by  his 
argument,  succeeded  in  saving  her.  In  return  for 
this,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt  by  Mary  for 
heresy.  She  died,  November  7th,  1558,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three,  of  an  epidemic  fever.  The  loss  of 
Calais,  just  before  her  death,  so  affected  her,  that 
she  remarked  to  her  attendants,  that  they  would 
find  Calais  written  on  her  heart. 

Strype  preserved  three  pieces  of  her  writing ;  a 
prayer  against  the  assaults  of  vice ;  a  meditation 
touching  adversity ;  and  a  prayer  to  be  read  at  the 
hour  of  death.  In  "  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments" 
are  printed  eight  of  her  letters  to  king  Edward 
and  the  lords  of  council;  and  in  the  "Syllogsa 
Epistolorum"  are  several  more  of  her  letters. 

Miss  Strickland,  in  her  history  of  the  '*  Queens 
of  England,"  has  collected  many  facts  which  serve 
to  soften  the  dark  picture  of  Mary's  reign,  here- 
tofore exhibited.  We  will  quote  a  portion  of  these 
remarks : 

**  Although  every  generous  feeling  is  naturally 
roused  against  the  horrid  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
Mary's  name,  yet  it  is  unjust  and  ungrateful  to 
mention  her  maiden  reign  with  unqualified  abhor- 
rence ;  for  if  the  tyrannical  laws  instituted  by  her 
father  had  remained  a  few  years  more  in  force, 
the  representative  government  of  England  would 


gradually  have  withered  under  the  terrors  of  impri- 
sonments and  executions  without  impartial  trial, 
and  regal  despotism  would  have  been  as  success- 
fully established  here,  as  it  was  in  France  and 
Spain,  by  the  descendants  of  Henry  VIII. 's  asso- 
ciates, Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  This  change 
arose  f^om  the  queen's  own  ideas  of  rectitude; 
for  the  majority  of  her  privy-councillors,  judges, 
and  aristocracy,  had*  as  strong  a  tendency  to  cor- 
rupt and  slavish  principles  as  the  worst  enemy  to 
national  freedom  could  wish. 

**  Many  wholesome  laws  were  made  or  revived 
by  her ;  among  others,  justices  of  the  peace  were 
enjoined  to  take  the  examination  of  felons  in 
writing,  at  the  same  time  binding  witnesses  over 
to  prosecute:  without  these  regulations,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show,  that  much  malignant 
accusation  might  take  place  in  a  justice-room, 
unless  witnesses  were  bound  to  prove  their  words. 
All  landholders  and  householders  were  made  pro- 
portionably  chargeable  to  the  repairs  of  roads. 
The  jails  were  in  a  respectable  state ;  since  Fox 
allows  that  the  persons  imprisoned  for  conscience' 
sake  were  treated  humanely  in  the  prisons  under 
royal  authority,  while  the  persecuting  bishops 
made  noisome  confinement  part  of  the  tortures  of 
the  unhappy  Protestants. 

**  Queen  Mary  is  commended  for  the  merciful 
provision  she  made  for  the  poor ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  trace  of  poor-rates,  levied  from  the  com- 
munity at  large,  like  those  established  by  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  that  the  poor  were  relieved  by  Mary 
is  evident,  by  the  entire  cessation  of  those  insur- 
rections, on  account  of  utter  destitution,  which 
took  place  in  her  father's  and  brother's  reigns ; 
and  now  and  then  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth. 
This  is  more  singular,  since  com  was  at  famine 
price,  throughout  the  chief  part  of  Mary's  reign, 
owing  to  a  series  of  inclement  years  and  wet  har- 
vests. It  s^ms  likely  that  part  of  the  church 
lands  she  restored  were  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
the  destitute,  since  very  few  monasteries  were  re- 
founded.  In  her  reign  was  altered  that  mysterious 
law,  called  benefit  of  clergy.  It  had  originated  in 
the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  when  the  church 
snatched,  from  the  tyranny  of  barbarous  and  igno> 
rant  chiefs,  all  prisoners  or  victims  who  could  read, 
and  claiming  them  as  her  own,  asserted  jthe  privi- 
lege of  bringing  them  to  trial.  Thus  were  the 
learned  judged  by  the  learned,  and  the  ignorant 
left  to  the  mercies  of  those  savage  as  themselves. 
This  law  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  learning 
in  times  when  not  more  than  one  person  out  of 
two  thousand  laymen  knew  a  letter  in  the  book. 
Since  the  comparative  cessation  from  civil  war, 
after  the  accession  of  queen  Mary's  grandfather, 
general  knowledge  had  surged  forward  in  such 
mighty  waves,  that  the  law  of  benefit  of  clergy, 
with  many  others  of  high  utility  five  centuries 
before,  were  left  without  an  object,  their  actual 
purposes  having  ebbed  away  in  the  transitions  of 
the  times." 

Queen  Mary,  having  overcome  the  repugnance 
of  the  English  to  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  lady, 
was  disposed  to  place  her  own  sex  in  stations  of 
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uiihoiity,  of  •Uoh  there  hul  b«ien  fMr  eiemplM 
befbn  or  Bioee.  She  made  ledy  Berkley  a  justice 
of  the  peMe  toe  Qlouaestenlure ;  uid  ladj  Roob 
■be  appointed  of  the  quorum  for  SnfFoIk,  "who 
did  QBoallj  sit  on  the  bract  at  aaaiiee  and  Madons, 
among  the  other  judges,  rinela  gladio,  girt  with 
the  BWonL" 


MART  II.,  QUEEN  OP  ENGLAND, 
And  wife  of  William  III.,  with  whom  she  reigned 
jointlj,  was  bora  at  St.  James'  palace,  Weatmin- 
Bter,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1662.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  James  II.  bj  Anne  Hyde,  his  first 
wife.  She  married,  November  4th,  1677,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  William,  Prinoe  of  Orange,  and 
sailed  two  weeliB  after  for  the  Hague.  Here  she 
liTed,  fulfilling  all  her  duties  aa  a  wife  and  prin- 
flees,  to  the  adDuratJon  of  all  who  knew  her,  till 
February  12th,  1689;  when,  accepting  a  solemn 
inTitatioQ  ffom  the  states  of  England,  she  followed 
her  husband,  who  had  arriTCd  the  preceding  No- 
vember, to  London. 

The  throne  was  declared  vacant  by  the  flight  of 
James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary  were  crowned 
aa  next  heirs,  April  11th,  1S69. 

Though  Mary  was  declared  joint  possessor  of 
the  throne  witii  her  husband,  king  William,  yet 
the  administration  of  the  government  was  left  en- 
tirely to  him.  This  arrangement  cost  Mary  no 
saoriSce ;  indeed  she  desired  it  should  be  made, 
that  all  rule  and  authority  Bhoold  be  vested  in 
him,  remarking  —  "There  is  but  one  command 
which  I  wish  him  to  obey  ;  and  that  is,  <  Hiabandi, 
love  your  wipm.'     For  myself,   I  shall  follow  the 


aU  Ihingi.' "  She  kept  the  promise  Tolnniarily 
made ;  and  all  her  efforts  were  directed  to  pro- 
mote her  hnsband'a  happiness,  and  make  him 
beloved  by  the  English  people.  He  had  great 
confidence  in  her  abililaea ;  and  when,  during  his 
absence  in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent,  she  was 
left  regent  of  the  kingdom,  she  managed  parties 
«X  home  with  much  prudence,  and  govenied  with  a 
•liscretion  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

Mary  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  Church  of  England,  and 
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evidently  led  tc  consider  its  preservation  a  para- 
it  dn^,  even  when  opposed  to  tbe  claims  of 
filial  obedience.  The  unfriendly  terms  on  which 
she  lived  with  her  sister,  afterwards  queen  Anne 
have  beea  alluded  to  ae  a  blemish  in  the  character 
of  Uary;  but  political  jealoudes,  and  the  foolish 
attachment  of  Anne  to  overbearing  favourites, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  this  coolnesa.  Mary 
waa,  in  truth,  an  amiable  and  exeelleDt  qneeu, 
and  by  her  example  made  industry  and  domestic 
virtue  fashionable.  Her  letter  to  lady  Russell,  in 
which  she  deplores  tiie  bustle  and  pomp  of  royalty. 
because  it  separated  her  so  much  f^om  her  hus- 
band, is  a  beautilbl  proof  how  the  best  foelings  of 
the  woman  were  always  promiueut  in  her  heart. 

Mary  died  of  the  small-poi,  at  Eenaington,  in 
the  year  1676,  bring  in  her  thirty-third  year.  The 
people  were  sincere  mourners ;  but  to  her  husband 
the  blow  was  almost  overwhelming.  For  several 
weeks  he  was  incapable  of  attending  to  bn^ness. 
To  archbishop  Tennison,  who  waa  striving  to  con- 
sole him,  William  said  —  "I  cannot  da  otherwise 
than  grieve,  since  I  have  lost  a  wife  who,  during 
the  seventeen  years  I  have  lived  with  her,  never 
committed  an  indiscretion." 


MARY,  OF  HUNGART, 
DAVaBTBB  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  married,  in 
1621,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  five  years  after.  She  was  made  governess 
of  Hm  Netherlands  by  her  brother,  Charles  Y., 
where  she  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  op- 
posed, Buecessfolly,  Henry  II.  of  France.  Sbe 
waa  a  friend  to  the  Protestants,  and  a  patroQees 
of  literature.  Her  fondness  for  field-sports  pro- 
cured her  the  name  of  Diana ;  and  fWim  her  mili- 
tary prowess,  she  was  called  the  mother  of  the 

Her  sagacity  and  penetration  were  of  singular 
service  to  her  brother,  by  whom  sbe  was  consulted 
on  all  aifturs  of  govemmenL  She  conducted  se- 
veral wars  witii  glory  and  success,  frequenUy 
mingling  on  horseback  with  the  troops.  While 
Charles  V.  waa  besieging  Meati,  Mary  made  a 
diversion  in  Picardy,  to  prevent  the  king  of  France 
from  succouring  the  besieged ;  she  coueed,  on  this 
occai^on,  great  havoc,  ruining  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred villages,  and  burning  Folembrai,  a  royal 
palace,  built  by  Fr&ncis  I.  Henry  II.  of  France, 
in  retaliation,  burned  several  of  the  populous 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  royal  palace 
of  Bains,  the  wonder  of  the  age.  When  Mary 
heard  of  this,  she  swore  that  all  France  should 
repent  the  outrage ;  and  she  carried  out  her 
threat,  even  to  cruelty,  as  far  as  she  could.  Henry 
ardentiy  desired  to  lake  Mary  prisoDer,  to  sec 
whether  sbe  would  retain  in  captivity  the  same 
courageous  and  lofty  spirit. 

Her  person  waa  nu^estic  and  handsome,  nnd 
her  manners  agreeable;  her  court  waa  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  feasts,  its  tournaments, 
and  its  spectacles.  She  was  also  fond  of  study, 
particularly  of  the  Latin  authors.  In  ISGS,  she 
left  her  government  of  the  Netherlands  and  re- 
turned to  Spain,  where  she  died,  in  1668. 
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MART  LECZINSKA, 
Dauobteb  of  StsnisUus,  of  Folsod,  muried 
Louia  XT.  of  France,  io  1725.  She  was  sn  amis-  i 
ble  and  Tirtuoas  princess.  Sha  bore  to  Louis  XV.  ' 
two  sons  and  eight  daughters ;  and  died,  uoiTer- 
BBlly  regretted,  in  1768,  aged  siitj-fiie. 

MARY  BEATRICE  D'ESTE, 
Whs  tbe  daughter  of  Alphonso,  duke  of  Modeoa. 
She  was  born,  October  6th,  1658.  Edacated  in  a  ' 
conTent,  she  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  nun;  but 
before  she  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  she  was 
married,  against  her  will,  to  the  duhe  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  who  was  more  than  Cwent;- 
Ato  years  older  than  herself.  Her  early  repug- 
nance to  her  husband  soon  Wore  off;  she  became 
fondly  attached  to  him,  and  her  whole  fotnre  life 
marked  her  dBTOtion  to  him.  James,  though  a 
kind  and  indulgent  husband,  was  an  unfaithful 
one;  and  it  was  not  till  the  moral  dignity  of  her 
character  became  developed  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  learned  to  admire  and  respect 
her  aa  she  deseryed.  The  beauty  and  purity  of 
Ufe  of  this  princess,  aingdlar  in  a  court  so  corrupt 
as  that  of  Charles  II.,  won  for  her  in  the  early 
part  of  her  married  life,  uniTersal  regard;  but 
the  unpopularity  of  her  husband,  whose  open 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  English  people,  was  transferred  to 
her.  Even  before  the  accessioa  of  James  to  the 
throne,  aymptoma  of  an  intention  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  title  of  any  son  borne  by  Mary,  were 
evident;  and  vhen,  in  16SS,  after  she  became 
queen,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  she  was  openly 
charged  with  having  imposed  a  spurious  heir  npon 
the  nation.  As  Mary  had  already  been  the  mother 
of  four  children,  it  is  diScolt  to  understand  how 
any  people  could  entertun  so  absurd  a  belief,  par- 
ticularly with  the  powerfnl  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary before  them.  In  this  year  the  rebellion 
broke  out;  the  Prince  of  Orange  lauded  in  Eng- 
land, and  Mary  was  obliged,  to  ensure  her  safety, 
and  that  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  only 
six  months  old,  to  escape  with  him  at  midnight, 
and  embark  for  France.  King  Jamea  soon  follow- 
ed her,  and  they  were  received  by  Louis  XIT.  in 
a  spirit  of  noble  sympathy  and  generosi^  that  he 
never  failed  to  exhibit  to  the  unfortunate  exiles 
during  life. 

It  was  in  adversity  that  the  virtues  of  qneen 
Mary  shone  in  their  brightest  lustre.  Louis  XIY., 
who  appeared  greatly  struck  with  her  coqjuga! 
tenderness,  taXd  of  her.  "  She  was  always  a  queen 
in  her  prosperity,  but  in  her  adversity  she  is  an 

James  himself  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  never  known  what  true  happiness  was,  till 
rendered  wise  by  many  sorrows  he  had  learned 
fully  to  appreciate  the  virtues  and  self-devotion 
of  hie  queen;  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that, 
"  Ijke  Jacob,  he  counted  his  sufferiDgs  for  no- 
thing, having  euch  a  support  and  companion  in 
them."  Four  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
Mary  of  Modeaa  became  the  mother  of  a  daughter. 
She  was  the  solace  and  comfort  of  her  parents  in 
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their  sorrowi,  but  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of 
'DineteeD  by  that  grievous  scourge,  the  imall-pox. 
James  II.  died  at  St.  Qermun's  in  ITOl.  Benc*- 
forward  his  sorroiring  widow  devoted  herself  to 
religion  ;  her  sole  remaining  tie  to  earth  being  the 
hope  of  one  day  seeing  her  son — commonly  called 
the  Pretender  —  restored  to  his  birthright.  She 
lived  to  witness  his  failure  in  1715,  and  died  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1718,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  The  politioal 
events  connected  with  the  life  of  Mary  of  Modena 
must  be  sought  for  in  history.  Her  penonal  life 
is  related  in  a  narrative  of  uncommon  interest,  in 
Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the  English  Qnecna." 
Mary  of  Modena  played  on  important,  rather  than 
a  conspicuous  part,  in  the  historic  drama  of  the 
stirring  times  in  which  her  tot  was  cast.  She 
evinced,  when  called  npon,  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  business ;  but  it  is  io  her  domesdo  character, 
aa  a  devoted  irife  and  mother,  and  as  a  practioal 
Christian,  that  she  chieSy  recommends  heraelf  to 
'judgment  and  Bympathies. 


MARY  DE  MEDICI, 
DAVaHlEB  of  Francis  I.,  grond-dBko  of  Tus- 
cany, and  of  the  archduchess  Joan  of  Auatoia,  was 
bom  at,  Florence,  in  1673,  and  was  married,  in 
1600,  to  Henry  IV.  ef  Pranoe.  She  was  hand- 
some, and  Henry  was,  fur  a  time,  really  attached 
to  her;  but  she  was  violent,  jealous,  and  obeU- 
nate,  and  often  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  so 
that  his  affections  were  soon  alienated.  But 
the  best  historians  acquit  her  o[  any  more  se- 
rious misconduct,  especially  of  the  iiksinuation 
thrown  out  by  some  writers,  that  she  waa  privy 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Maria  was  weak 
rather  than  wiijked,  and  ambitious  without  corre- 
sponding mental  powers.  After  her  husband's 
death,  and  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  she 
became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  son.  IMs- 
missing  the  great  Bully,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
guided  by  Italian  and  Spanish  favonrites.  The 
state  lost  its  respect  abroad,  and  was  torn  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  nobles  at  home.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  in  1614,  granting  to  the  disaffected  all 
they  had  required ;  but  this  did  not  bring  qniet 
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Wtety't  oondnot  csused  uiiiTensl  dissatisfaction, 
u  ah*  parmitted  the  marshal  d'Ancre  uid  his  wife 
to  muiage  tha  affairs  of  the  kiagdom.  Loais  XIII. 
ma  at  length  persuaded  to  faiooT,  if  not  U)  order, 
the  murder  of  d'Ancre,  the  ahameleBS  favoiuite, 
and  Mary  ms  baniahed  for  a  time ;  1jat  cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  1619,  reconoiled  the  mother  and  aon. 
Marj  grew  diasatisfied,  becanae  the  terms  of  the 
trtalj  were  not  fulfilled ;  another  oiril  war  was 
liindled,  but,  fortunately  for  the  people,  soon  sub- 
dued. The  death  of  de  Eaynes,  the  coniiitable, 
who  was  the  enemy  of  Mary,  gave  her  the  asoeE- 
dency,  and  sbe  took  ber  place  at  the  bead  of  the 
oouDcil  of  state.  Id  order  to  strengthen  her  au- 
thority, sbe  introdiiced  Bich'elieu  into  the  council ; 
bat  he  proved  ungrateful  the  moment  be  felt  his 
power  secure,  and  Mary  tben  songht  to  effect  hia 
downfall.  This  was  do  easy  task.  Richelieu  had 
obtained  complete  ascendency  over  the  weak- 
minded  king,  who  resisted  all  tbe  efforts  of  bis 
mother  to  draw  him  to  her  party.  This  contest 
Cor  tbe  mastery  OTer  the  king  was  at  length  de- 
cided in  faTour  of  Richelien,  who  succeeded  in 
making  Louis  believe  bis  crown  would  be  lost 
without  tbe  support  of  the  prime-mini  ater.  The 
cardinal  ronsed  the  appreheosiona  of  the  king,  and 
excited  bim  against  his  mother  the  queen,  by  r»- 
preeentjng  that  she  intended  to  place  her  second 
SOD,  Qaaton,  on  the  throne.  Mary  was  therefore 
ordered;  in  1634,  to  retire  to  the  caatle  of  Coro- 
piegne,  and  all  her  adherents  were  either  baniahed 
or  confined  in  the  Baatilc.  Richelieu  was  now 
all-powerftil  in  tbe  kingdom,  and  Mary  aoon  felt 
she  was  a  prisoner  at  Complegne ;  she  therefore 
escaped,  went  to  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany, 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place  in  much  sor- 
row, and  OTeD  want.  Repeatedly  she  demanded 
justice  tiom  the  parliament ;  bat  she  was  a  weak 
woman,  and  who  would  dare  listen  to  her  cam- 
plaints  against  the  rindictive  cardinal,  who  was 
the  real  sovereign  of  the  state?  After  leading 
this  miserable  wondering  life  for  about  ten  year?, 
Ibe  poor  exiled  queen  died  at  Cologne,  1642,  in 
great  poverty  and  sorrow.  Mary  was  unfortunate, 
but  there  is  no  stain  of  vice  or  cruelty  on  her  cba- 
raeter.  She  did  much  to  embellish  Paris,  built 
tha  superb  palace  of  Lniembourg,  the  fine  aqne- 
ducts  and  public  walks,  called  Cottrt-la-Reitu.  She 
was  jealous,  and  suifeTed  deeply  in  her  affections 
from  the  licentiousnesa  of  her  husband,  which 
was,  probably,  the  first  cause  of  her  violent  tem- 
per, BO  often  oenaured.  Hia  was  the  fault.  Had 
Henry  IT.  beoD  a  faithful  huaband,  Mary  would, 
DO  doubt,  have  been  a  devoted  wife.  ■'  She  was," 
says  one  of  her  biographers,  "  ambitious  trom 
vanity,  confiding  from  want  of  intelligence,  and 
more  avaricious  of  distinction  than  power." 
defects  of  character  thus  enumerated  are  Buc 
a  bod  or  neglected  education  induces,  rather 
IS  of  a  bad  heart 


second  qneen,  a  Freoch  princess  of  tbe  foDiily  of 
Quise.  Mary  was  eight  days  old  when  her  father 
died ;  after  many  disturbances,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  earl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
should  be  made  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
guardian  to  the  infant  qneeo,  who  remained,  with 
her  mother,  in  the  royal  palace  of  Liolitbgow. 


MARY  STtJART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 
Celebbated  for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  learn- 
ing, and  her  miarortunea,  was  bom  December  3d, 
1642,  and  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  Marie  of  Lorraine,  hie 


Henry  Till,  wished  to  obtain  the  hand  of  thiii 
princess  for  bis  eon  Edward,  and  it  was  at  firsi 
promised  to  him ;  but  being  afterwarda  refused 
by  the  earl  of  Arran,  tbe  famous  battle  of  Mussel- 
burgh was  fought  ia  coDsequence.  Upon  the  de- 
feat of  the  Scots  in  this  battle,  Mary  was  carried 
by  ber  mother  (o  tbe  island  of  Inchemahon,  where 
abe  lud  tbe  foundation  of  her  knowledge  in  tbe 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  tongues,  which 
Mary  afterwards  carried  to  such  perfection  that 
few  were  found  to  equal  her  in  any  of  them. 

When  the  young  queen  was  aii  years  old,  b1h> 
was  taken  by  her  mother  to  France,  where  ahp 
was  sent  to  a  convent,  in  which  the  daughters  o[ 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  educated.  She 
wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  great  ease  and  ele- 
gance, and  bad  a  Caste  for  poetry;  many  of  her 
compositions  were  highly  esteemed  by  Ronsard. 
Sbe  played  well  on  several  instruments,  danced 
graeefully,  and  managed  a  horse  with  ease  and 
dexterity :  she  also  spent  much  time  in  needle- 
On  the  20th  of  April,  15&B,  Mary  was  married 
to  the  daaphin,  afterwards  Francis  IL  of  France, 
who  died  December  6th,  I56D,  about  six  months 
after  his  aocession  to  tbe  throne.  Mary  was  verj- 
much  attached  to  him,  and  mourned  his  loss  with 
sneers  sorrow.  She  soon  after  left  France,  with 
great  reluctance,  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom. 
She  is  said  to  have  remained  on  the  deck  of  tbe 
vessel  that  bore  ber  from  her  beloved  France, 
gaiing  on  the  shores  of  that  country  till  they  had 
completely  disappeared  n^)m  her  view;  then  re- 
tiring below,  she  vrrote  some  verses  on  the  occn- 
sion,  full  of  beauty  and  pathos. 

Sbe  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  her  subjects,  and 
aoon  after  her  return,  Charles,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, was  proposed  to  her  aa  a  hosbsnd,  by  the 
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cardinal  of  Loiraine.  But  Elizabeth  of  England 
interposedi  and  desired  she  would  not  marry  with 
any  foreign  prince.  She  recommended  to  her 
either  the  earl  of  Leicester,  or  the  lord  Damley ; 
giying  her  to  understand,  that  her  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England  would  be  very  precarious  if 
she  did  not  comply.  Overawed  by  Elizabeth,  and 
pleased  by  the  beauty  of  Damley,  she  consented 
to  marry  him ;  and  creating  him  earl  of  Ross  and 
duke  of  Rothsay,  July  28th,  1565,  he  was  the 
!;ame  day  proclaimed  king,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
married  to  the  queen  the  day  after :  thus  uniting 
the  two  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne  of  England. 
She  had  one  son  by  Damley,  born  at  Edinburgh, 
June  19th,  1566;  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, and  I.  of  England; 

Dayid  Rizzio,  son  of  a  musician  at  Turin,  had 
accompanied  the  Piedmontese  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land, and  gained  admission  into  the  queen's  family 
by  his  musical  talents.  His  manners  were  insinu- 
ating, and  he  crept  into  Mary's  favour,  and  she 
made  him  her  French  secretary.  He  afterwards 
acquired  so  much  consequence,  that  he  was  ap- 
plied to  by  all  the  court  suitors  for  his  recommen- 
dation and  interest.  When  Damley  first  became 
a  candidate  for  the  queen's  a£fection,  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Rizzio,  who  assisted  him,  in 
hopes  of  confirming  his  own  influence.  Not  long 
after  the  nuptials,  Damley  displayed  such  a  total 
want  of  every  estimable  quality,  and  behaved  with 
«uch  inattention  and  disrespect  to  his  royal  con- 
sort, that  her  hasty  love  was  succeeded  by  dislike 
and  disgust  •  The  king  disregarded  the  remon- 
strances of  Rizzio  against  his  misconduct,  and 
looking  with  jealousy  on  the  increasing  familiarity 
between  him  and  the  queen,  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  violence. .  Several  men  of  high  rank,  re- 
Benting  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the  favour- 
ite, concurred  in  this  plan.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed,  and  one  evening  in  March,  1566,  a  band 
of  armed  men  took  possession  of  the  gates  of 
Holyrood  house,  while  the  king,  with  some  accom- 
plices, and  Lord  Ruthven,  in  complete  armour, 
entered  the  room  where  Mary  was  at  supper  with 
the  countess  of  Argyle  and  Rizzio.  The  unhappy 
victim  saw  his  danger,  and  clung  to  the  queen  for 
protection.  Her  tears,  entreaties,  and  menaces, 
were  unavailing ;  he  was  dragged  from  her  pre- 
sence, and  murdered  in  the  next  apartment,  within 
her  hearing.  This  savage  and  unmanly  deed,  ag- 
gravated by  the  queen's  situation,  could  never  be 
forgiven.  The  conspirators  took  possession  of  her 
person,  but  she  had  still  so  much  influence  over 
the  weak  king,  that  she  contrived  to  detach  him 
from  his  associates,  and  persuaded  him  to  escape 
with  her. 

She  retired  to  Dunbar,  where  she  was  soon 
joined  by  some  nobles  with  their  vassals,  with 
whom  she  advanced  towards  Edinburgh.  The 
earl  of  Murray,  her  half-brother,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  James  V.  and  the  countess  of  Douglas, 
with  the  other  exiled  lords,  returned  to  Scotland ; 
but  Mary  had  the  address  to  separate  them  from 
the  conspirators,  and  tlie  latter,  destitute  of  every 
resource,  fled  to  England.  Mary,  now  triumphant^ 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  hatred  of  her  bus-  | 


band,  whom  she  treated  with  every  mark  of  arer- 
«ion  and  contempt;  nor  did  the  birth  of  her  son 
produce  any  reconciliation. 

At  this  time,  a  new  favourite  had  obtuned  an 
influence  over  her  susceptible  heart  This  was 
Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  powerful  nobleman, 
who  had  always  shown  an  attachment  to  her 
cause,  and  had  been  a  principal  instrument  in 
rescuing  her  from  the  power  of  the  conspirators. 
The  influence  he  obtained  over  her  seems  at  first 
to  have  been  of  a  political  kind ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  sentiments  of  a  more  tender  nature 
succeeded.  The  king,  unable  to  endure  his  degra- 
dation, formed  a  design  of  quitting  Scotland,  and 
residing  on  the  continent;  and,  when  this  was 
prevented,  he  continued  to  live  apart  from  the 
queen  in  solitude  and  neglect.  On  removing  from 
Stirling  to  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  1567,  he 
was  seized  with  a  disorder  which  endangered  his 
life,  and  was  by  some  attributed  to  poison.  When 
he  was  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  Mary  visited 
him  at  Glasgow,  and,  by  her  apparent  kindness 
and  affection,  so  won  his  confidence  that  he  con- 
sented to  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  her  attentions,  and  of 
the  advice  of  the  best  physicians. 

At  Edinburgh  he  was  lodged  in  a  solitary  house, 
called  Kirk  of  Field,  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  Mary  attended  to  him.  tenderly,  and  slept 
at  night  in  the  room  under  his  apartment  On 
February  9th,  she  left  him  at  about  eleven  at 
night,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the 
palace  on  the  next  day ;  and,  at  two  o'clock,  the 
house  was  blown  up  with  gun-powder,  and  the 
king's  dead  body  found  in  an  a<]|jacent  field. 

Public  opinion  accused  the  earl  of  Bothwell  of 
this  murder ;  and  the  queen  was  suspected  of  be- 
ing an  accessory.  After  the  king's  father,  Lennox, 
had  publicly  accused  Bothwell  of  the  murder,  and 
had  him  brought  to  trial,  Mary  continued  to  admit 
him  to  her  intimacy,  and  even  conferred  on  him 
the  command  of  Edinburgh  castle.  His  trial  was 
hurried  on,  without  regard  to  the  requisition  of 
Lennox  for  delay ;  and  no  person  appearing  as  his 
accuser  on  the  day  appointed,  he  was  necessarily 
acquitted.  Within  a  week  after,  Bothwell  invited 
all  the  nobles  to  an  entertainment,  when  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen ;  and 
so  much  was  the  assembly  swayed  by  dread  of  his 
power,  or  desire  of  his  favour,  that  they  unani- 
mously subscribed  a  paper  expressing  their  full 
conviction  of  his  innocence  of  the  murder,  and 
recommending  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen. 
But  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  at  large  by  no 
means  corresponded  with  the  declaration  of  these 
mean-spirited  nobles ;  and  the  projected  marriage 
was  generally  looked  upon  with  detestation.  Both- 
well,  therefore,  resolved  to  effect  it  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  daring  and  violent  character.  As 
Mary  was  proceeding  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling, 
on  a  visit  to  her  infant  son,  Bothwell  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  road  with  a  large  body  of  horse, 
dispersed  without  resistance  her  slender  train, 
and  seizing  the  queen,  with  a  few  of  her  courtiers, 
carried  them  to  Dunbar.  The  queen  showed  nei- 
ther terror  nor  indignation;  and  her  attendants 
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irere  informed  that  eyerything  was  done  with  her 
consent.  Bothwell  unfortunately  had  a  wife  al- 
ready ;  but  he  obtained  a  speedy  diyorce  from  her, 
on  the  doable  ground  of  their  being  cousins  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  and  of  his  own  unfaithful- 
ness. Mary  was  then  taken  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
where  she  appeared  at  the  court  of  session  and 
declared  herself  at  full  liberty ;  and,  on  May  16th, 
little  more  than  three  months  from  her  husband's 
murder,  this  scandalous  union  was  consummated. 
Bothwell,  without  the  title  of  king,  possessed  the 
whole  power  of  the  crown;  no  access  was  per- 
mitted to  the  queen  except  by  his  creatures ;  and 
he  made  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  the  young  prince. 

From  this  tiiAe  a  series  of  misfortunes  attended 
the  queen.  The  different  views  and  interests  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion and  politics,  had  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  that  all  things  appeared  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  Bothwell,  defeated  in  a  battle,  was 
forced  to  fiy  to  Denmark ;  and  the  queen  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Lochleven,  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  Murray's  mother,  who,  haying  been  the  mis- 
tress of  James  V.,  insulted  the  unfortunate  queen, 
by  pretending  that  she  was  the  lawful  wife  of 
James  V.,  and  that  Murray  was  his  legitimate 
child.  When  queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  this  treat- 
ment of  Mary,  she*  seemed  yery.  indignant  at  it, 
and  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  into  Scotland, 
to  expostulate  with  the  conspirators,  and  to  con- 
sult about  restoring  her  to  liberty.  But  Elizabeth 
was  by  no  means  in  earnest ;  and,  if  not  the  con- 
triyer  of  these  troubles,  as  some  have  supposed  her 
to  have  been,  she  secretly  rejoiced  at  them.  When 
Elizabeth  was  crowned,  Mary,  then  in  France,  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  assume 
the  arms  and  title  of  the  kingdom  of  England ; 
thereby  declaring  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  her 
title  null  and  yoid.  This  indignity  Elizabeth  never 
forgave. 

Having  been  detained  prisoner  at  Lochleven 
eleven  months,  and  most  inhumanly  forced  to  com- 
ply with  demands  highly  detrimental  to  her  honour 
and  interest,  she  escaped,  May  2d,  1568,  and  went 
to  Hamilton  castle.  Here,  in  an  assembly  of  many 
of  the  nobility,  was  drawn  a  sentence,  declar- 
ing that  the  grants  extorted  fh)m  her  majesty  in 
prison,  among  which  was  a  resignation  of  the 
crown,  were  void  from  the  beginning ;  upon  which, 
in  two  or  three  days,  more  than  six  thousand  peo- 
ple assembled  to  her  assistance. 

Murray,  who  had  been  declared  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  made  all  possible  preparations;  and 
when  the  two  parties  joined  battle,  the  queen's 
army,  consisting  of  raw  soldiers,  were  entirely 
defeated ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  save  herself  by 
flight,  travelling  sixty  miles  in  one  day,  to  the 
house  of  Maxwell,  lord  Herries.  Thence  she  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a 
diamond  which  she  had  formerly  received  from 
her,  signifying  that  she  would  come  into  England, 
and  asking  her  assistance.  Elizabeth  returned  a 
kind  answer,  with  large  promises ;  but  before  the 
messenger  returned,  Mary,  rejecting  the  advice 
of  her  friends,  hastened  into  England,  and  land- 


ing. May  17th,  at  Woriington,  in  Cumberland,  she 
wrote  a  long  letter  in  French  with  her  own  hand 
to  Elizabeth,  detailing  her  misfortunes,  and  asking 
her  aid.  Elizabeth  affected  to  comfort  her,  gave 
her  dubious  promises,  and  commanded,  under  pre- 
tence of  greater  security,  that  she  should  be  car- 
ried to  Carlisle. 

Mary  immediately  perceived  her  error.  Denied 
access  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  kept  wandering  for 
nineteen  years  from  one  prison  to  another,  and 
was  at  length  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  for 
being  engaged  in  Babington's  conspiracy  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  She  professed  to  die  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  has  been  considered 
a  saint  by  that  church.  She  was  executed  at 
Fotherlngay  castle,  February  8th,  1587,  and  met 
her  death  with  dignity  and  composure.  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  by  her  son,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 

Authors  have  differed  about  the  moral  character 
of  this  queen ;  there  has  been  but  one  opinion  as 
to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  or  the  variety  of  her 
accomplishments.  She  wrote  poems  in  the  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Scotch  languages ;  *'  Royal 
Advice" .  to  her  son,  during  her  imprisonment : 
and  a  great  number  of  letters,  many  of  which  are 
now  in  the  library  at  Paris.  Some  of  them  have 
been  printed. 

Such  were  her  fascinations  of  person  and  mind 
that  few  could  be  placed  under  their  influence 
without  becoming  convinced  of  her  innocence  of 
all  the  charges  against  her,  and  devoted  to  her 
service.  She  also  possessed  keen  powers  of  irony 
and  sarcasm,  which  she  sometimes  used  with  too 
little  discretion.  Though  at  all  times  strongly  at- 
attached  to  her  own  faith,  she  is  free  from  the 
charges  of  bigotry  and  persecution.  A  melancholy 
interest  attaches  every  heart  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  of  Scotland.  It  is  painfully  felt  that  fate 
or  providence  had  designed  her  for  suffering.  Her 
charms  of  beauty  and  genius,  that  made  her  such 
a  fascinating  woman,  unfitted  her  for  the  throne 
of  a  rude  nation,  in  the  most  stormy  period  of  its 
history.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  live  among 
enemies  paid  to  slander  her ;  an(Uew  dared  de- 
fend, while  her  proud  and  powerful  rival  queen 
was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  her. 
**  No  inquiry,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  "  has  been  able  to  bring  us  to 
that  clear  opinion  upon  the  guilt  of  Mary  which 
is  expressed  by  many  authors,  or  to  guide  us  to 
that  triumphant  conclusion  in  favour  of  her  inno- 
cence of  all  accession,  direct  or  tacit,  to  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  others  have  maintained 
with  the  same  obstinacy.  The  great  error  of 
niarrying  Bothwell,  stained  as  he  was  by  universal 
suspicion  of  Damley's  murder,  is  a  spot  upon  her 
character  for  which  we  in  vain  seek  for  an  apology. 
What  excuse  she  is  to  derive  from  the  brutal  in- 
gratitude of  Damley ;  what  from  the  perfidy  and 
cruelty  of  the  fiercest  set  of  nobles  who  existed 
in  any  age ;  what  from  the  manners  of  a  time  in 
which  assassination  was  often  esteemed  a  virtue, 
and  revenge  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  honouF, 
must  be  left  to  the  charity  of  the  reader." 

The  misfortunes  of  Mary  have  furnished  a  sub- 
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ject  for  the  tragic  muse  of  Schiller  and  Alfieri ; 
but  these  are  not  so  expressiye  of  her  feelings  as 
the  two  following,  written  by  Mary  daring  her 
imprisonment  in  Fotheringay  castle.  The  French 
being  the  tongue  she  had  used  from  infancy,  she 
preferred  when  writing ;  the  hymn  was  in  Latin, 
as  that  was  the  language  of  her  devotions ;  this 
was  her  last  production,  "  composed  and  repeated" 
by  ker,  the  day  before  her  execution. 

SOKNET. 

Q,ue  Buis-Je,  belas!  et  de  quo!  aert  la  vie? 
Ten  suit  fore  qu*uti  corps  priv^  de  cueiir  \ 
Un  ombre  vayn,  un  object  de  maiheur, 
Q,ui  n'a  plua  rien  que  de  mourir  en  vie. 
Plus  ne  me  portez,  O  enemys.  d'envie, 
Q,ul  n'a  plus  Tesprit  a  la  grandeur: 
J'ai  consomme  d'excessivo  douleur, 
Voitre  ire  en  bref  de  voir  aasouvie, 
Et  vous  amys  qui  m'avez  tenu  chere, 
Bouveoez-vnus  que  sans  cueur,  et  snns  santey, 
Je  ne  scaurois  auqun  bon  ouvre  faire. 
Et  que  stts  bas  etant  asaee  punie, 
J*aie  ma  part  en  la  Joie  inflnie. 

Translation  hy  a  Scotch  Lady. 

Alas!  what  am  17  and  in  what  estate? 

A  wretched  corse  bereaved  of  its  heart; 
An  empty  shadow,  lost  unfortunate. 

To  die  is  now  in  lift  my  only  part. 
Foes  to  my  greatness !  let  your  envy  rest, 

In  me  no  taste  for  grandeur  now  is  found ; 
Consumed  by  grief,  with  heavy  ills  oppressed. 

Your  wishes  and  desires  will  soon  be  crowned. 
And  you,  my  fk^iends,  who  still  have  held  me  dear, 

Bethink  you,  that  when  health  and  heart  are  fled. 

And  every  hope  of  earthly  good  is  dead, 
*Tis  time  to  wish  our  sorrow  ended  here; 
And  that  this  punishment  on  earth  is  given 
That  my  pure  soul  may  rise  to  endless  bliss  in  heaven. 

HTMN. 

O  Domine  Deus!  speravi  in  te 

O  care  mi  Jesu!  nunc  libera  me. 
In  dura  catena,  in  misera  pcsni,  desidero  te ; 
Languendo,  gemendo,  et  genu-flectendo, 
Adoro,  imploro,  ut  liberes  me! 

Translation  by  Rev.  Oeo.  W.  Bethune. 

My  God,  O  Jehovah,  I  have  trusted  in  thee ; 

O  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  now  rescue  thou  me ; 
Like  fetters  in  iron  deep  griefe  me  environ,  —  thy  smile  let 

me  see  I 
With  sighing  and  crying,  at  thy  flMt  lowly  lying, 
1  adore  thee,  implore  thee,  now  rescue  thou  me  I 

MASQUIERES,   FRANgOISE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  steward  of  the  king,  and 
was  bom  at  Paris,  where  she  died  in  1728.  She 
had  a  great  taste  for  poetry,  and  wrote  it  with 
facility.  Among  her  poetical  works  are  a  "  De- 
iicription  of  the  Gallery  of  St.  Cloud,"  and  **  The 
Origin  of  the  Lute.' 
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MASHAM,   LADT  DAMARIS, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  and 
bom  at  Cambridge  on  the  18th  of  January,  1668. 
She  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Masham, 
of  Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  whom  she  had 
only  one  son.  Her  father  took  great  pains  in  her 
education ;  and  she  was  skilled  in  philosophy  and 
diyinity.   Muck  of  her  improyement  was  undoubt- 


edly owing  to  her  intimacy  with  the  famous  Looke, 
who  Myed  many  years  in  her  family,  and  died  in 
her  house  at  Oates.  She  wrote  **A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Love  of  Qod;"  and  **  Occasional 
Thoughts  in  reference  to  a  Virtuous  and  Christian 
life;"  and  several  other  pamphlets  which  she 
published  anonymously.  She  died  in  1708,  and  . 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Bath^ 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory. 

MASHAM,   ABIGAIL, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hill,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  London,  who  married  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  father  o^the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough. The  bankruptcy  of  her  father  obliged  her 
to  become  the  attendant  of  lady  Rivers,  a  baronet's 
lady,  whence  she  remoyed  into  the  service  of  her 
relative,  then  lady  Churchill,  who  procured  her 
the  place  of  waiting-maid  to  the  princess  Anne. 
The  maid  retained  her  situation  after  her  mistress 
ascended  the  throne,  and  gradually  acquired  con- 
siderable influence  over  her.  Abigail  Hill  was  not 
a  woman  of  superior  mind  or  attainments ;  but 
there  were  many  points  of  sympathy  between  the 
queen  and  herself,  which  may  account  for  the 
ascendency  of  this  favourite.  She  possessed  great 
powers  of  mimicry,  and  considerable  taste  in 
music,  of  which  latter  accomplishment  the  queen 
was  yery  fond.  She  also  favoured  the  tories,  to 
which  party  the  queen  was  secretly  attached. 
Subjected  for  years  to  the  yiolent  and  domineering 
temper  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  queen 
turned  naturally  to  the  milder  and  more  conciliate 
ing  disposition  of  her  maid  in  waiting  for  sympa- 
thy and  repose ;  and  she  gradually  superseded  the 
duchess  as  favourite.  In  1707,  Abigail  Hill  mar- 
ried Mr.  Masham,  a  man  of  ancient  family,  one 
of  the  pages  of  the  court.  This  marriage  was 
performed  secretly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough,  on  learning 
Uiese  facts,  gave  way  to  such  violence,  that  it  se- 
vered finally  the  tie  between  herself  and  the  queen ; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  was  deprived  of  all  her 
offices  and  dignities  at  court  One  of  her  situa- 
tions, that  of  keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Masham. 

"Mrs.  Masham  leagued  herself  with  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke,  who  were  intriguing  to  remove  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  and  be- 
came an  instrument  in  their  hands.  In  1711,  a 
change  of  ministry  took  place,  and  Mr.  Masham 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Henceforward  lady 
Masham  became  involved  in  all  the  intrigues  of 
the  court,  especially  in  those  of  the  tories  in  fa- 
vour of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  which  she 
warmly  advocated.  Attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  she  was  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  queen  and  her  unfortunate  young 
brother,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  when  the 
succession  was  still  uncertain,  and  when  in  her 
moments  of  vacillation  and  remorse  she  clung  to 
the  hope  that  her  brother,  by  renouncing  his  reli- 
gion, might  succeed  her. 

Mrs.  Masham's  name  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  political  writings  of  those  times,  connected 
as  she  was  with  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke, 
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aad  other  eminent  men.  Mn.  Maaham  was  plain 
in  appearance,  and  delicate  in  health.  One  of  her 
personal  traits  was  a  remarkably  red  nose,  fur- 
nishing the  wits  of  the  day  with  a  constant  subject 
at  which  to  level  their  shafts.  After  the  death  of 
the  queen  she  lived  in  great  retirement,  and  died 
•  at  an  advanced  age.  Her  husband's  title  became 
extinet  upon  the  death  of  her  only  son  in  1776. 

MATRAINI,   CLARA  CANTARINI, 

Was  of  a  noble  family  of  Lucca,  and  one  of  the 
beet  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  living  in  166^. 
Her  style  is  said  to  be  pure,  correct,  and  full  of 
force  and  elegance;  her  ideas  clear,  noble,  and 
ingenious ;  and  she  particularly  excels  as  a  lyrist 
Many  of  her  pieces  were  printed  at  Venice,  in 
1660.  Many  others  were  subjoined  to  her  letters, 
which  were  printed  at  Lucca  in  1695.  In  these 
she  appears  well  instructed  in  sacred  history, 
and  in  theology  in  general ;  one,  to  her  son,  con- 
tains many  useful  maxims  of  manners  and  con- 
duct. Her  **  Christian  Meditations,"  mixed  with 
very  beautifhl  scraps  of  poetry,  and  concluded 
by  a  female's  ode  to  the  Almighty,  were  printed 
there.  She  also  wrote  a  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  which  are  many  pieces  of  poetry ;  others  are 
found  in  different  collections.  She  was  well  skilled 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  generally  esteemed 
by  the  literati  of  that  age,  and  corresponded  with 
many  of  them. 

MAUPIN,   N.  AUBIGNY, 

A  CKLSBBATSD  siugor  at  the  Paris  opera.  She 
possessed  great  personal  courage;  and,  on  some 
occasions,  assumed  a  man's  dress  to  avenge  insults 
offered  to  her.  She  left  the  stage  in  1706,  and 
died  in  1707,  aged  thirty-three. 

MAYO,   SARAH  C.   EDGARTON, 

Was  bom  in  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  in  1819. 
She  began  to  write  when  very  young,  and  for  nine 
years  edited  an  annual  called  **  The  Rose  of  Shf^ 
ron."  She  also  edited  "  The  Ladies'  Repository," 
published  in  Boston;  and  wrote  several  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse ;  *<  The  Palfreys ;"  **  Ellen 
Clifford ;"  "  The  Poetry  of  Women ;"  and  "  Memoir 
and  Poems  of  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Scott,"  &c.  Her 
nuuden  name  was  Edgarton.  She  married,  in  1846, 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  continued  her  literary  pursuits  with  in- 
creased advantages.  Had  her  life  been  prolonged, 
she  gave  promise  of  being  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished female  writers;  but  death  suddenly  de- 
stroyed these  bright  hopes  of  earthly  usefulness. 
She  died,  July  9th,  1848.  The  following  poems 
have  a  tenderness  in  their  tone,  and  a  delicate 
sensibility  in  the  feelings  expressed,  which  were 
characteristics  of  the  writer. 


TTPSB   OF   HEAYKN. 

Why  love  I  the  lily-bell 
Swinging  in  the  soented  dell? 
Why  love  I  tbe  wood-notes  wild, 
Wbere  the  sun  hath  ihintly  smiled? 
Daisies,  in  their  beds  secure. 
Oazing  oat  so  meek  and  pare? 


Why  love  I  tbe  evening  dew 
In  tbe  violet's  bell  of  bine? 
Why  love  1  the  vesper  star, 
Trembling  in  its  shrine  afar? 
Why  love  I  tbe  summer  night 
Softly  weeping  drops  of  light  ? 

Why  to  me  do  woodland  springs 
Whisper  sweet  and  holy  things? 
Why  does  every  bed  of  moss 
Tell  me  of  my  Saviour's  cross  ? 
Why  in  every  dimpled  wave 
Smiles  tbe  light  fh-om  o'er  the  grave  7 

Why  do  rainbows,  seen  at  even, 
Seem  the  glorious  paths  to  heaven  ? 
Why  are  gushing  streamlets  Oaught 
With  tbe  notes  Arom  angels  caught? 
Can  ye  tell  me  why  the  wind 
Bringeth  seraphs  to  my  mind? 

Is  it  not  that  Aith  hath  bound 
Beauties  of  all  form  and  sound 
To  the  dreams  that  have  been  given 
Of  the  lioly  things  of  heaven? 
Are  they  not  bright  links  that  bind 
Sinful  souls  to  Sinless  Mind? 

From  tbe  lowly  violet  sod. 
Links  are  lengthened  unto  God. 
All  of  holy  —  stainless — sweet— 
That  on  earth  we  hear  or  meet. 
Are  but  types  of  that  pure  love 
Brightly  realised  above. 


THB   SHADOW  -  CHILD. 

Whence  came  this  little  phantom 

That  flits  about  my  room- 
That  *s  here  flrom  early  morning 

Until  tbe  twilight  gloom? 
For  ever  dancing,  dancing. 

She  haunts  the  wall  and  floor. 
And  frolics  in  tbe  sunshine 

Around  the  open  door. 

The  ceiling  by  tbe  table 

She  makes  her  choice  retreat. 
For  there  a  little  human  girl 

Is  wont  to  have  her  seat. 
They  take  a  dance  together— 

A  crazy  little  Jig; 
And  sure  two  baby  witches 

Ne'er  ran  so  wild  a  rig! 

They  pat  their  hands  together 

With  frantic  Jumps  and  springs. 
Until  you  almost  flincy 

You  catch  the  gleam  of  wings. 
Shrill  shrieks  the  human  baby 

In  the  madness  of  delight, 
And  back  return  loud  echoes 

From  the  little  shadow  sprite. 

At  morning  by  my  bedside 

When  first  the  birdies  sing, 
Up  starts  the  little  phantom 

With  a  merry  laugh  and  spring. 
Slie  woos  me  from  my  pillow 

With  her  little  coaxing  arms; 
1  go  where'er  she  beckons— 

A  victim  to  her  charms. 

At  night  I  still  am  haunted 

By  glimpses  of  her  face ;  . 
Her  features  on  my  pillow 

By  moonlight  I  can  trace. 
Whence  came  this  shadow-baby 

That  haunu  my  heart  and  home  ? 
What  kindly  hand  hath  sent  her. 

And  wherefore  hath  siie  come  ? 
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VI AM  the  daughter  of  Loremo  Muicini,  s  nable- 
mtun  of  Rome,  and  Jeraoiiu  Muvio,  aatei  of  the 
celebrated  cardinal.  She  was  born  in  1647,  and 
in  1663  wtu  seot  to  France,  to  be  educated  under 
the  care  of  ber  uncle.  She  waa  diBtingoished  for 
her  beaut;,  her  reckleea  riracitj,  and  her  great 
wealth.  In  hie  misfortuiies,  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  rejected  suitor  far  her  hand.  In  1060, 
Horteuee  married  Armand  Charles  de  la  Porte, 
duke  de  Heilleraje  and  Mayenne,  who,  on  his 
marriage,  took  the  name,  title,  and  arms  of  Maia- 
tin.  MazariD  died  the  next  year,  leariDg  his  niece 
the  sum  of  1,626,000  ponndi  sterling.  The  hna- 
band  of  Uortense  was  Terj  unsuited  to  her,  but 
she  lived  quietl;with  him  for  six  jeara,  when  she 
suddenly  left  him,  and  attempted  to  obtain  a  sepa- 
ration from  him.  Finding  that  she  waa  Ukel;  to 
be  unsuccessful,  she  determined  on  flight,  and  dis- 
guising herself  and  her  maid  in  male  attire,  she 
left  Paris,  June,  1667,  for  Switierland,  and  Trom 
thence  rambled  over  most  of  the  countrieB  of  Eu- 
rope, In  1678,  she  arriied  at  Loodon,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  on  the  heart  of  Charles  II.,  in 
which  she  soon  succeeded.  She  became  one  of 
his  bvourites,  and  he  gave  her  apsrtmente  in  St. 
James',  and  a  peosion  of  £4000  a  year.  This  was 
afterwards  withdrawn,  in  consequeoce  of  a  par- 
tislilj  she  openly  diaplajed  for  the  prince  de  Mo- 
naco, but  Charles  soon  restored  it  to  her.  She 
resided  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  at  Chel- 
sea, where  her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  gl^, 
beautifU,  and  intellectual.  The  duchess  of  Masa- 
rin  died  at  Chelsea,  June  2d,  1699,  in  ber  Gfl;- 
third  year.  She  was  so  much  in  debt  at  the  time 
that  her  body  was  seized  by  her  creditors. 


Was  bom  in  Westminster,  England,  about  1776. 
Ber  father  was  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  bat  died  before  the  birth  of 
his  daughter.  Her  mother  afterwards  married 
Mr.  Entwistle,  s  professor  of  muaie,  and  leader 
of  the  band  at  the  York  theatre.  Miss  Mellon 
was  educated  for  the  stage,  and  made  her  debfit 
at  Dmry-Lane,  London,  in  1793;  she  was  consi- 
dered at  the  head  of  the  second-rate  aotressss, 
and  was  often  intrusted  with  first-rate  comic  cha- 
racters. In  1816,  Miss  Mellon  married  Mr,  Coutts, 
a  wealthy  banker,  who  had  long  been  attached  to 
her;  and,  at  his  death,  in  1822,  he  left  her  hU 
immense  fortune,  Mrs.  Coutts  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  a  man  much  younger 
than  herself.  On  her  death,  she  left  most  of  the 
property  to  Miss  Bordett,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  on  the  oondiUon  tliat  the  young  lad;  should 


MERCER,  MAEGAEET, 
DBBiavma  a  place  amongthe  most  dislingaished 
of  her  sex,  for  her  noble  philanthropy,  and  effort* 
in  the  cause  of  female  education,  was  bom  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  in  1761,  The  family  of  Mercer 
descended  from  an  ancient  English  stock,  trans- 
planted to  tliis  country -sooD  after  it 


the  race  has,  in  its  new  location,  done  honour  to 
the  soorce  from  whence  it  was  derived.  The 
fsther  of  Margaret  was,  at  the  time  of  her  birth, 
goyemorofMajylond,  a  man  of  excellent  education, 
reSned  taste,  and  large  wealth.  Retiring  from  pub- 
lic life,  governor  Mercer  withdrew  (o  his  estate  at 
Cedar  Fork,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  training  of  his  children.  Marga- 
ret was  his  only  daughter,  and  her  education  was 
conducted  under  his  immediate  care,  with  little 
assistance  from  other  teachers:  she  often  re- 
marked, that  she  had  been  "brought  up  at  her 
father's  feet."  Margaret  Mercer  is  another  ex- 
ample, added  to  the  list  our  "Record"  furnishes, 
of  the  beneficial  inSuence  nhich  thorough  mental 
truning  exexcises  on  woman's  character,  by  en- 
abling her  to  make  her  moraf  power  more  re- 
spected and  more  effective.  Scarcely  an  instance 
con  be  found  where  a  father  has  aided  and  encoD- 
raged  the  mental  improvement  of  his  daoghler, 
but  that  she  has  done  honour  to  his  care  and 
kindness,  and  been  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  in- 
tellectual crown.  Buch  was  Margaret  Mercer: 
proud  as  the  family  might  well  be  of  the  name 
they  bore,  efae  has  added  its  holiest  lustre.  "Her 
chwacter,"  says  her  biographer,*  in  his  excellent 
"  Memoir"  of  this  noble  woman,  "  comprised  ele- 
ments apparently  very  diverse,  and  yet  all  com- 
bined into  a  perfect  whole,  as  the  varied  colours 
of  a  ray  of  light.  Oeatle,  and  full  of  affection  for 
all,  and  ready  to  lympathiie  with  sorrow  wherever 
met  with ;  feelings,  the  evidence  of  which  will  b« 
found  scattered  evetTWhere  around  these  traoss 
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of  her  path  through  life,  she  yet  possessed  an  en- 
ergy and  firmness  rarely  found  in  this  connexion.'' 

If  Pr.  Morris  had  reflected  farther  on  the  sub- 
jeot,  how  few  girls  are  trained  as  Margaret  Mercer 
was — ^her  mental  powers  deyeloped,  and  directed 
to  guide  and  strengthen  rightly  those  delicate 
moral  sensibilities  and  tender  affections  peculiar 
to  her  sex,  he  would  have  found  the  reason  of  her 
superiority;  and  also  he  would  have  understood 
'  why  learning — ^we  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense 
— ^is  of  great  advantage  to  woman  as  well  as  to 
man. 

In  another  place,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  her 
studies  in  botany,  and  love' of  gardening,  &c.,  Dr. 
Morris  says : 

"But  it  was  not  upon  these  sportive  fancies 
alone  that  her  mind  exerted  its  powers.  Graver 
subjects  occupied  her  attention,  and  performed 
their  part  in  giving  increased  vigour  to  her  rea- 
soning faculties,  whilst  the  others  were  adding  to 
the  already  abounding  stores  of  her  fertile  imagi- 
nation. It  has  been  mentioned  that  she  had  ac- 
cess to  a  choice  collection  of  works  on  history  and 
general  literature :  these  were  her  familiar  com- 
panions, and  her  mind  was  thoroughly  stored  with 
their  contents ;  whilst  we  find  her  sometimes  deep 
in  mathematics,  allowing  herself  but  four  hours' 
.rest  in  the  twenty-four,  that  she  might  bring  her 
mind  under  the  wholesome  discipline  of  this  pa- 
rent of  carefpl  thought;  at  others,  theological 
discussions  asserted  an  unrivalled  empire  over  her 
mind,  and  in  order  to  drink,  as  she  supposed, 
more  purely  from  the  fountain  itself,  with  less  in- 
tervention of  human  teaching,  she  devoted  herself 
with  almost  undivided  attention  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew ;  and  a  short  time  after,  we  find  her  care- 
fully threading  the  intricate  mysteries  of  medical 
science,  that  by  the  acquisition  of  correct  know- 
ledge on  the  nature  of  diseases  and  remedies,  she 
might  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  benevolent  use- 
fulness. The  deep  abstractions  of  metaphysics 
did  not  deter  her  ftrom  trying  to  fathom  those 
abysses  into  which  the  mind  plunges  its  line  in 
vain,  growing  old  in  drawing  up  no  certain  token 
of  reaching  the  solid  foundation  over  which  its 
deep  waters  roll  «o  proudly.  She  remarks  to  a 
friend :  '  I  do  not  come  on  very  well  with  meta- 
physics; I  dislike  anything  so  inconclusive,  and 
should  be  tired  of  following  an  angel,  if  he  talked 
so  in  a  ring.'  A  paper  of  *  Thoughts  on  the  Mag- 
net' proves  her  to  have  given  attention  to  natural 
philosophy,  and  at  an  early  period  to  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  some  of  those  mysterious  truths 
which  are  now  but  dawning  upon  the  horizon  of 
human  knowledge.  But  whilst  on  all  these  sub- 
jects she  could  express  herself  with  ease  and  elo- 
quence, there  was  a  simplicity  and  delicacy  about 
her  character  which  separated  her  as  widely  as 
can  be  conceived  firom  that  class  of  'women  of 
masculine  understanding,'  whose  assumption  of 
claims  to  superiority  over  their  own  sex  leads 
them  to  despise  the  refinements  and  delicacy  which 
communicate  an  appropriate  and  attractive  grace 
to  the  female  character.  These  can  never  be  laid 
aside,  no  matter  how  great  the  positive  acqulre- 
ment>  without  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 


and  a  consequent  shock  to  that  unity  of  action 
which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  Him, 
who  gave  to  each  an  appropriate  part  in  the  sub- 
Ume  harmony  of  the  universe,  which  attests  His 
wisdom  and  power.  Never  was  feminine  grace 
more  beautiftUly  illustrated  than  in  her  whole  ca- 
reer. She  never  forgot  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  woman  to  minister  to  the  comfort,  and 
promote  the  happiness,  first,  of  those  most  nearly 
allied  to  her,  and  then  of  those,  who  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  are  placed  in  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  her.  To  discharge  these  duties  was  her  un- 
ceasing object,  to  the  accomplishing  which  she 
devoted  herself  with  entire  singleness  of  purpose. 
Thus  she  writes  to  a  friend :  *  I,  like  every  little 
mole  toiling  in  his  own  dark  passage,  have  been 
given  to  murmuring,  and  my  great  complaint  for 
some  time  past  has  been,  that  I  was  out  off  from 
every  means  of  usefulness,  and  could  not  find  any- 
thing on  earth  to  do  that  might  not  as  well  remain 
undone ;  and  while  I  am  fretting  at  having  nothing 
to  do,  you  find  equal  discomfort  in  having  too 
much.  Somebody,  no  matter  who,  has  said  the 
secret  of  happiness  was  that  the  busy  find  leisure, 
and  the  idle  find  business,  and  it  would  seem  so 
between  us.  And  yet  I  doubt  whether  happiness 
is  not  a  principle  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
God,  and  whether  we  can  ever  be  satisfied  till  we 
wake  up  in  his  likeness.  Whenever  you  can  find 
that  spot,  sacred  to  religious  peace  and  true 
friendship,  send  for  me  to  your  paradise,  but  re- 
member this  is  the  reward  promised  to  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  struggle  of  our  great  spiritual 
warfhre.' 

At  this  time  her  pencil,  her  pen,  and  her  needle, 
were  all  put  in  requisition  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty. 

When  Margaret  Mercer  was  about  two-and- 
twenty,  she  made  a  public  profession  of  religion ; 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  thus  commemorates 
this  important  event : 

"  I  was  confirmed,  and  had  the  pious  blessing 
of  our  venerable  old  bishop,  the  day  before  I  came 
from  home.  You  cannot  think  how  humble,  how 
penitent,  how  happy  I  feel.  It  seems  as  though 
I  still  feel  the  pressure  of  his  hand  on  my  head. 
He  has  promised  to  come  to  see  me  next  spring. 
...  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  made  for  a  married 
woman ;  I  feel  as  if  I  was  not  intended  to  take  so 
great  a  share  in  worldly  things.  If  I  did,  I  should 
forget  my  God,  perhaps;  and  may  Providence 
load  me  with  every  human  misery^  and  deprive 
me  of  every  earthly  good,  rather  than  that." 

And  now  that  her  fine  talents  had  been  culti- 
vated by  a  liberal  education  and  an  extensive 
course  of  reading,  and  her  naturally  amiable  dis- 
position warmed  and  purified  by  true  piety,  she 
was  ready  for  her  work.  Yet  who  that  then  looked 
upon  her  would  have  dreamed  what  that  work 
was  to  be  I  Her  biographer  thus  describes  her  at 
this  period :  • 

**In  personal  appearance.  Miss  Mercer  was 
peculiarly  attractive;  her  stature  was  originally 
tall,  her  carriage  graceful,  her  eye  beaming  with 
intelligence,  and  her  whole  countenance  expressive 
of  the  loveliest  traits  of  female  character.   Disease 
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and  oare  set  their  marks  upon  her  face  in  after 
life,  and  eansed  her  form  to  lose  its  symmetry, 
bat  neyer  quenched  the  beaming  of  the  eye,  nor 
darkened  the  radiance  of  her  soul,  which  shone 
on  eyery  feature  to  the  yery  last  Her  appear- 
ance was  indeed  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
female  loyeliness  and  worth ;  and  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  safety,  that  none  eyer  approached  her 
without  receiying  the  impression  of  the  presence 
of  one  eleyated  aboye  the  common  grade  of  mortal 
life.  There  was  a  combination  of  the  attractiye 
graces  with  the  impressiyeness  of  superior  power 
which  is  rarely  met  with ;  and  while  her  manner 
was  often  sportiye,  and  she  could  adorn  the  most 
common  subjects  of  conyersation  by  the  most 
graceful  turns  of  thought  and  purity  of  language, 
there  was  frequently  an  eleyation  of  thou^t  and 
force  of  expression,  which  carried  those  thrown 
into  association  with  her,  into  a  higher  sphere 
than  that  of  common  eyery-day  existence.  £yen 
those  who  could  not  sympathize  with  and  appre- 
ciate her  character,  were  still  struck  with  this 
feature  in  it,  and  its  influence  was  acknowledged 
in  the  fact,  that  none  would  dare  to  express  be- 
fore her  sentiments  or  opinions  which  would  haye 
been  uttered  in  conyersation  with  other  persons 
without  restraint" 

This  is  the  true  moral  influence  which  woman, 
when  her  education  is  properly  conducted,  and 
her  position  rightly  understood,  will  exercise  oyer 
men,  oyer  society.  That  this  moral  power  was 
held  by  woman.  Miss  Mercer  felt  to  be  true ;  and 
hence  arose  her  distaste  for  the  **  chatter"  of  the 
yain,  friyolous,  accompUthed  young  ladies,  whom 
she  met  in  society.  Thus  she  writes  of  her  yisit 
at  Washington : 

**  I  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  persons 
around  me  yastly  better  than  I  am;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  society,  not  people;  and  I  confess 
that  the  *  unidea-ed  chatter  of  females'  is  past  my 
endurance ;  they  are  yery  capable  of  better  things, 
but  what  of  that?  Is  it  not  yet  more  annoying, 
that  they  will  do  nothing  better  ?  And  besides  all 
this,  I  haye  more  painful  feelings  of  embarrass- 
ment in  company  than  I  had  at  sixteen.  I  am  old, 
too ;  and,  when  I  go  into  gay  scenes,  the  illusion 
is  gone,  and  I  fancy  the  Illuminated  hall  to  resem- 
ble the  castle  of  enchantment,  where  Armida  kept 
all  who  were  capable  of  yirtue  bound  in  the  lap 
of  pleasure.  I  think  how  a  M.  Fellenberg  has 
deyoted  a  noble  spirit  to  a  grand  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  giyen  them  the  model.  All  admire,  all 
talk  of  it,  and  no  one  on  the  wide  globe  follows 
the  example.  Mrs.  Fry  opens  the  prison  gates — 
looses  the  bonds  of  the  captiye  —  carries  healing 
into  broken  hearts,  or  plants  yirtue  where  yice 
was  the  only  growth — what  are  all  these  chatter- 
ing women  about,  that  they  cannot  wear  a  simple 
garb,  and  follow  her  to  jails  and  hospitals  and 
poor-houses?  No  —  if  I  cannot  do  good  where 
there  is  so  much  to  do,  I  neyer  was  and  neyer  will 
be  a  yotary  of  folly." 

She  was  now  engaged  in  founding  a  Sunday 
BchooL  Writing  to  a  friend,  she  says  —  "When 
my  head  turns  to  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  I 
want  forty  heads,  well  stored  with  strong  sense ; 


forty  frames  supported  by  yigorous  strength  and 
health ;  and  a  hundred  hands  as  organs  of  execu- 
tion for  the  plans  and  projects  of  my  head." 

Miss  Mercer  was  to  haye  a  wider  sphere  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  which  seemed  her  peculiar  mis- 
sion. Her  mother  died  when  Margaret  was  young. 
Her  father's  death,  which  took  place  at  Philadel- 
phia, whither  she  had  accompanied  him  for  his 
health,  proyed  the  crisis  of  her  life.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  all  the  indulgences  loye  and  wealth 
can  bestow.  From  this  time,  she  was  to  proye 
what  those  endure  who  haye  only  their  faith  in 
God  and  their  own  energies  on  which  to  rely. 
Much  of  her  property  consisted  in  slaves  —  these 
she  liberated,  provided  for,  and  sent  to  Liberia. 
Thus  Dr.  Morris  giyes  the  summary : 

«  This  emancipation  of  her  slaves  was  one  of  a 
chain  of  acts  inseparably  linked  together,  by  which 
she  reduced  herself  from  affluence  to  absolute  de- 
pendence on  her  own  exertions  for  maintenance ; 
and  that  not  ignorantly  and  gradually,  but  in- 
stantly, and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  inevitable 
result  She  therefore  apologizes  to  Mr.  Gnrley 
for  doing  so  little  for  them,  and  remarks :  *  Should 
any  think  I  have  not  done  my  part  by  these  poor 
creatures,  I  can  but  bear  the  blame  silently,  A 
formal  remonstrance  against  my  making  such  a 
disposition  of  my  property  has  been  addressed  to 

me  by and Had  it  been  anything  but 

human  flesh  and  blood,  souls  belonging  to  the  God 
that  made  them,  I  should  have  yielded.  But  I 
have  determined  to  abide  the  consequences. '  These 
consequences  were  anxiety,  toil,  and  poverty,  en- 
dured without  a  murmur  or  regret,  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  life  enfeebled  by  constant  disease. 
These  sacrifices  for  Africa,  and  her  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  negro  race,  were  alone  sufficient  to 
place  her  name  high  on  the  roll  of  female  philan- 
thropists." 

Tes,  the  name  of  Margaret  Mercer  should  be 
placed  among  the  highest  Elizabeth  Fry  made 
few,  if  any,  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Sarah  Martin 
never  descended  from  a  high  social  position  to  aid 
the  poor;  but  Margaret  Mercer  performed  both 
of  these  self-denying  deeds  of  heroic  virtue. 

And  now  she.  was  to  begin  the  world ;  she  chose 
the  arduous  post  of  teacher  in  a  school  for  young 
g^rls  in  Virginia ;  but  her  plans  of  charity  were 
not  given  up.     Thus  she  writes  to  a  friend : 

"  I  have  been  desiring  a  day  or  two  of  repose 
that  I  might  devote  to  you  and  your  dearest  mo- 
ther. But,  indeed,  you  have  very  little  idea  of 
the  life  I  lead.  Saturday  is  as  laboriously  spent 
in  working  for  the  Liberian  Society,  as  any  other 
day  in  the  week ;  and  on  Sunday  we  have  a  Sun- 
day-school, in  which  I  have  my  part,  and  so  make 
out  to  employ  every  day  fully.  Drawing  keeps  me 
on  my  feet  for  six  hours  every  other  day ;  and  at 
first  it  was  truly  bewildering  to  teach  twenty-three 
children  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  straight 
line.  You  are  anxious  to  know  all  about  me,  and 
you  see  I  am  free  in  my  communication:  there 
are  many  encouraging  circumstances  in  the  mode 
of  life  I  have  adopted ;  for  tkote  very  tktngi  that 
are  mott  painful  prove  how  much  there  is  to  do;  and 
where  there  is  much  to  do,  steady  laborious  efforts 
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to  do  good  will  doubtless  be  blessed,  although  we 
may  in  mercy  be  denied  the  luxury  of  seeing  our 
work  under  tiie  sun  prosper.  Mrs.  G.  is  sometimes 
very  much  dispirited,  at  times  without  cause ;  for 
eyery  little  painful  occurrence  of  misconduct  in  the 
children  affords  opportunity  of  more  strenuously 
enforcing  good  principles.  I  neyer  knew  how  to 
be  thankful  to  my  parents,  aboye  all  to  my  God, 
for  a  good  education,  untiil  I  came  to  look  into  the 
state  of  young  ladies  generally." 

The  desire  to  be  made  instrumental  in  training 
souls  for  eternity  was  the  ruling  motive  by  which 
she  was  influenced ;  and,  fh>m  the  very  first,  her 
chief  efforts  were  deyoted  to  this  great  end,- which 
was  pursued  without  deviation  throughout  her 
whole  career,  though  by  no  means  to  the  neglect  of 
those  subsidiary  acquirements  which  she  esteemed 
as  highly  as  any  one  could  do,  and  laboured  most 
unremittingly  to  communicate  to  her  pupils. 

She  continued  in  this,  her  chosen  profession, 
for  about  twenty-five  years ;  established  a  school 
of  her  own ;  and  her  example  and  influence  have 
had  a  most  salutary  and  wide-spread  effect  on 
the  community  where  she  resided.  This  admirable 
woman  died  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  aged  fifty-five 
years.  She  prepared  two  works  for  her  pupils, 
*'  Studies  for  Bible  Classes,"  and  a  volume  entitled 
<«  Ethics ;"  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  young  ladies, 
which  she  employed  as  a  text-book  in  teaching 
moral  philosophy.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  conveying  in  chaste,  yet  glowing  lan- 
guage, the  feelings  of  a  sanctified  heart.  She 
adopts  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  source  of 
knowledge,  as  well  of  the  practical' duties  of  life, 
as  of  our  relations  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
endeavours  to  explain  and  enforce  the  principles 
there  laid  down  for  the  formation  of  character, 
and  the  government  of  life.  It  is  a  work  well 
worthy  of  the  diligent  study  of  every  woman  who 
desires  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  moral  worth. 
We  give  one  extract. 

CONYS&SATION. 

**  If  you  are  conscious  that  the  sin  of  idle  talk- 
ing prevails  among  you ;  if  you  are  sensible  of  so 
offending  individually ;  or,  if  the  sad  effect  of  this 
low,  disgraceful,  and  corrupting  vice  disturbs  the 
peace  and  serenity  of  your  little  circle,  let  me  en- 
treat you,  as  the  most  certain  corrective  of  the 
evil,  to  form  some  common  plan  for  promoting  the 
perfection,  and  happiness  of  your  fellow-creatures. 
Imbue  your  hearts  with  the  spirit  of  active  charity, 
and  the  gossip  of  the  worldly-minded  will  indeed 
sound  on  your  ears  like  idle  worck.  No  conversa- 
tion will  then  appear  to  you  worthy  of  notice,  but 
such  as  has  some  evident  bearing  upon  the  im- 
provement or  happiness  of  the  human  race.  When 
this  has  once  become  the  main  object  of  your 
hopes,  your  fears,  your  labours,  and  your  prayers, 
it  will  become  the  most  interesting  subject  of  your 
thoughts,  and  the  favourite  theme  of  your  conver- 
sations. Imagine  Mr.  Howard,  or  Mrs.  Fry,  to 
return  home  at  evening,  with  souls  filled  with 
images  of  the  poor  prisoners  they  had  visited, 
hand-cuffed  and  chained,  lying  on  a  pile  of  filthy 
itraw,  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger ;  or,  worse, 


in  the  horrid  bondage  of  sin,  blaspheming,  drink- 
ing and  fighting  in  their  subterrene  hole.  Do 
you  think  they  would  be  agreeably  amused,  if, 
when  their  efforts  were  directed  to  *  stir  up  the 
pure  minds  fervently,'  of  the  young  around  them, 
to  aid  in  their  noble  labours,  they  were  called 
upon  to  join  in  the  childish  prattle  of  girls  dis- 
cussing the  ribands  on  their  hair,  or  the  rings  on 
their  fingers ;  or,  in  the  equally  contemptible  jar- 
gon of  young  men  of  fashion,  of  their  hat-rims, 
or  coat-capes,  or  shoe-ties,  or,  still  worse,  the 
cruel,  wicked  custom,  usiial  with  both  sexes,  of 
dissecting  characters,  and  speaking  evil  of  others, 
merely  to  excite  some  interest  in  their  vapid  con- 
versation ?  Conversation  i»  to  workt  what  the  flower 
is  to  the  fruit*  A  godly  conversation  shelters  and 
cherishes  the  new-bom  spirit  of  virtue,  as  the 
flower  does  the  fruit  Arom  the  cold,  chill  atmo- 
sphere, of  a  heartless  world ;  and  the  beauty  of 
holiness  expanding  in  conversation,  gives  rational 
anticipation  of  noble-minded  principles  ripening 
into  the  richest  fruhs  of  good  works.  You  know 
the  tree^as  well  by  the  flower  as  the  fruit,  and 
never  need  you  hope  to  see  the  fig  follow  the 
thistle  flower,  or  grapes  the  wild  bloom  of  the 
thorn  tree.  Honour  God,  then,  with  your  bodies 
and  spirits,  in  your  lives  and  conversations ;  show 
forth  hoHneat  out  of  a  good  conversation ;  for  the 
king's  daughter  is  all  ffloriotte  within." 

As  we  prefer  giving  the  opinions  of  men  respect- 
ing the  distinguished  of  our  sex,  rather  than  ex- 
pressing our  own,  we  will  end  this  sketch  with 
another  extract  from  Dr.  Morris's  interesting 
work,  which  should  be  read  by  every  American 
woman.    ' 

**  Miss  Mercer  was  a  patriot  woman,  and  lived 
and  suffered,  and  virtually  bled  and  died,  in  the 
service  of  her  country.  Serving  it  in  a  sphere  of 
action  the  most  important,  yet  too  commonly  the 
least  esteemed.  Standing  at  the  very  fountain  of 
influence,  and  casting  in  there  the  healing  branch 
which  shall  cause  pure  waters  to  flow  over  the 
wide  domain.  It  is  to  the  mothers  of  her  sons 
that  our  country  looks  for  the  impress  that  is  to 
make  them  her  great  and  her  good  men,  her  trust- 
ed and  her  honoured  servants.  To  such  women 
as  Margaret  Mercer  would  we  trust  the  forming 
of  the  character  of  those  who  are  thus  to  give 
character  to  our  country  when  our  part  in  the 
drama  is  performed,  and  we  pass  for  ever  from 
an  interest  in  its  actings.  May  her  example  stir 
others  up  to  the  Hke  consecration  of  their  powers. 
It  is  the  female  pass  of  Thermopylss.  The  Salamis 
of  a  woman's  ambition." 

MEBIAN,   MABIA  SIBYLLA, 

A  German  artist,  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1647. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Merian,  a  cele- 
brated engraver  and  topographer.  Miss  Merian 
became  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Mingon,  Arom  whom 
she  learned  great  neatness  of  handling,  and  deli- 
cacy of  colour.  She  painted  ftrom  nature,  reptiles, 
flowers,  and  insects,  which  she  studied  with  the 
most  curious  and  minute  observation.  She  fre- 
quently painted  her  subjects  in  water-colours  on 
vellum,  and  finished  an  astonishing  number  of 
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dengDH.  Slie  dre*  Bies  uid  ekterpillara  in  ftU  the 
vuiet;  of  ohuigeB  uid  formB  in  irhich  tbe;  bqc- 
oessiTsl;  appear.  She  eTen  undertook  a  Toyage  to 
Snrinam  to  paint  those  insects  and  reptiles  which 
were  peculiar  to  that  climate ;  and,  on  her  return, 
published  two  TDlamei  of  engraringa  after  her 
desigaB.  Her  works  are  atill  referred  to  b;  writers 
oa  etfinolDgy.    She  died  at  Amsteidam,  in  1717. 

METRANA,   ANNA, 
An  Italian  lad;,  liTod  in  1718,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Orlandi  as  an  eminent  portrait-painter. 


HICHIEL,  RENTER  OIUSTINA, 
Was  bom  1766,  in  Veoiee.  Her  father,  Andrea 
Renier,  was  son  of  the  last  doge,  bbtb  one,  and 
her  motLer,  Cecilia  Manin,  was  sister  of  the  last; 
her  godfather,  Foscarini,  had  been  doge  himself, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  literati  of  his  daj. 
The  princely  rank  sod  affluence  of  her  family,  of- 
fered eTery  possible  advantage  of  education ;  from 
the  earliest  cbildhaod  she  displayed  a  fondness  for 
stady,  and  a  dislike  for  ncwdlework,  and  such 
lady-like  baiinesB.  She  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  devoted  a  great  portion  of  time  to  the 
onltlTation  of  that  art,  as  welt  as  to  literary  pur- 
auita.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  she  married  Marco 
Michiel,  a  gentleman  of  high  rank.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome,  where  hia  btfaet  resided  as 
ambassador,  and  there  she'  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  most  diatinguiahed  geniuses  of  Italy. 
In  conversing  with  foreigners,  she  felt  her  defi- 
ciency in  the  French  and  English  langnages :  to 
these  she  immediately  applied  herself.  Intimacy 
with  professors  of  the  uniTorsity,  tamed  her  atten- 
tion to  natural  science :  she  became  well  aoqoainted 
with  geomstfy,  phyuos,  chemistry.  She  studied 
botany,  and  wrote  some  excellent  works  upon  it ; 
but  her  most  elaborate  and  con^derable  produc- 
tion, is  the  "  Fesle  Veniiiane,"  awork  of  no  little 
research  and  learning.  She  lived  in  an  extended 
oircle  of  society,  to  all  of  whom  she  was  endeared 
by  her  amiable  qualities  and  superior  abilities. 
Albriiii,  who  particularly  describes  her,  represents 
her  conTersation  and  social  qualities  in  a  very 
oliBrming  Ught.     She  was  fond  of  simplicity  in 
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drees,  and  detested  affectation  in  manner;  beyond 
OTery  thing  she  avoided  the  society  of  tireaome 
and  insipid  persons.  "  For  me,"  aaid  she,  "  ennui 
ia  among  the  worst  evils — I  can  bear  pain  better." 
Bpeaking  of  a  person  whom  sha  had  reason  to 
condemn,  "Now  be  is  unfortunate;  justice  and 
humanly  can  ask  no  more — I  forget  his  faults." 
In  one  of  her  letters  she  writes,  "It  belongs  to 
my  character  to  think  well  of  people  as  long  as  it 
is  possible." 

In  her  latter  years  ahe  became  deaf,  and  had 
recourse  to  an  ear-trumpet.  Her  conatitatioDal 
cheerfulness  turned  this  into  an  advantage.  Wri- 
ting to  a  friend,  she  saya,  "  My  deafiiess  is  an  in- 
estimable advantage  in  company;  for  with  the 
stupid  and  gosuping  I  shun  all  communication ; 
their  nonsense  paaaea  unfaeeded^iut  I  can  employ 
my  trumpet  with  senaible  people,  and  often  gun 
in  that  way  valuable  knowledge."  Anotlier  of  her 
opinjons  was,  "The  world  improves  people  ac- 
cording to  the  dispositionB  they  bring  into  iL" 
"  Time  ia  a  better  comforter  than  reflection." 

In  1808,  the  French  govemment  sent  to  the 
mnniciputity  of  Venice  a  writing  of  the  engineer 
Cabot,  entitled  "  Statistic  qneationa  concerning 
the  city  of  Venice."  The  municipality  imposed 
the  charge  of  answering  this  work  to  two  of  ths 
most  distinguished  men  then  living,  the  cele- 
brated bibliopole  Morelli,  and  the  erudite  Jacopo 
Filiasi.  These  applied  to  Madame  Michiel  to  aid 
their  labonr ;  and  it  was  while  immersed  in  the 
studies  this  task  involved,  that  the  idea  of  her 
"  Feete  Veniiiane,"  so  happily  executed,  was 
planned.  Shi  died  in  I8S2,  aged  sevens-seven 
years.  A  monument  was  erected  to  her  memoiy, 
with  an  inscription,  which,  though  eulogistic,  con- 
sidering her  life,  character,  and  teaming,  was  not 
superior  to  her  merits. 

MILLER,  LADT, 
'  Bbsidbd  at  Bath-Eaaton,  near  Bath,  in  England. 
She  published  "Letters  ^m  Italy,"  and  also  a 
volnme  of  poems.  She  was  well  known  aa  a  lite- 
rary lady,  and  a  patronesa  of  literature.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1781. 

MILTON,  MART, 
Thi  first  wife  of  the  poet  Milton,  was  the  oldest 
dangler  of  Richard  Powell,  Esq.,  a  magistntc 
of  Oxfordshire.  In  1643,  at  a  very  eariy  age,  sbe 
became  the  wife  of  John  Milton,  ■  conneiioa,  for 
many  reasons,  very  oosnitable.  Mr.  Powell  was 
a  lealouB  royalist,  who  practised  the  jovial  hoapi- 
tality  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  period ; 
and  the  transition  from  the  nnrestrained  freedom 
of  such  a  home,  to  tbe  sombre  restraint  of  Milton's 
dull  residence,  in  a  close  and  confined  etreet  of 
London — a  constraint  no  doubt  increased  by  his 
naturally  reserved  and  abstracted  nature,  and  the 
puritanic  influences  which  surrounded  him  —  so 
wearied  the  young  creature,  that  she  sought  an 
invitation  from  her  father,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  th>m  her  marriage,  returned  home  on  a 
visit.  Here,  as  the  summer  passed  an,  she  received 
repeated  messages  and  letters  from  her  husband, 
Bummoning  her  home,  all  of  which  were  diare- 
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gtrded.  HiltoD,  incenBcd  at  her  diiobMlJeiiae, 
Tiewed  her  condoet  aa  a  doliberate  deiertioa, 
vMch  broke  the  muriage  oonlract,  and  determined 
to  punish  Lt  by  repudiation.  This  matriinonial 
disagreement  gare  rise  to  lua  treaUBBs  on  the 
"Doctrine  and  DiBciplioe  of  DiToroej  the  Judg- 
ment of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  IKToroe  ;"  and 
■■  Tetrachordon,  or  Eipoeitiona  upon  toai  chief 
Plftcea  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage." 
Convinced  bj  his  own  arguments,  Milton  began  to 
pay  hie  addresses  to  a  lady  of  great  accomplish- 
nientg,  wliich  alarmed  the  parents  of  his  wife, 
and,  DO  doubt,  awoke  hec  to  a  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  her  conduct.  While  on  a  risit  to  a  neigh- 
bour and  kinsman,  he  was  surprised  by  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  his  wife,  who  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  expressed  her  penitence.  After  a  short 
etmggle  of  resentment,  he  again  received  her,  and 
sealed  Ihe  reoonciliatioD  by  opening  his  house  to 
her  father  and  brothers,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  home  by  the  triomph  of  the  republican  arms. 
Mrs.  Milton  died  yoong,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters, who  severally  filled  the  office  of  amanueoMe 
and  reader  to  their  fkther,  in  his  darkened  old 
■ige.  Milton's  ill  luck  in  his  first  essay,  did  not 
prevent  his  venturing  twice,  subsequently,  into 
the  marriage  state ;  though  it  has  obviously  left 
its  impress  apon  his  mind,  the  proper  subjection 
of  woman .  unto  man,  being  a  subject  to  which  he 
never  fuls  to  give  due  weight  In  his  Paradise 
Lost — which,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  have-fur- 
nished the  popular  conception  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
to  readers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  rather  than 
their  true  histoty  in  the  Bible — he  gives  Eve  an 
□ndu«  ehiire  in  the  "fall,"  investing  the  fact  with 
circomitikncea  that  weigh  heavily  and  unjustly 
upon  her.  The  Scripture  saja,  "  She  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat;  and  gave  also  unto  her 
husband  ail/i  her,  and  he  did  eat."  Man's  supe- 
riority to  woman  is  bat  poorly  illnatrated  in  fol- 
lowing blindly  her  lead.  A  modem  husband  Who 
itood  beside  his  wife  in  a  moment  of  imminent 
peril,  would  ill  perform  his  duty  if  he  did  not  ex- 
tend to  her  a  restraining  hand,  or  at  leut  warn 
her  of  her  peril. 


MINOOTTI,   CATHARINE, 
>  Italian  singer,  was  bom  a 
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ples, in  1728.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  who 
was  a  Oermau,  Catharine  entered  a  convent,  where 
she  was  Instructed  in  mnsio.  When  she  was  four- 
teen she  left  the  convent,  and  some  tjme  after 
married  Mingotti,  director  of  the  opera  at  Dresden. 
Here  she  was  very  much  admired,  and  sang  at  the 
theatre,  before  the  king.  Her  reputation  soon 
extended  through  Europe,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Farinelli,  she  visited  most  of  the 
principal  cities  on  the  continent,  and  also  went  to 
LondOD,  She  died  at  Munich,  in  1807.  She  was 
a  hi^ly  educated  and  intellectual  woman. 

MINUTOLI,   LIVIA, 

Dacohteb  to  Andrea  and  Lncretia  de  ToJcano, 

wae  uiarrted  to  Don  Louis  de  Silva,  of  the  dukes 

of  Pastnuio,  knight  of  tiie  order  of  St.  James,  and 
ir  of  tie  castle  of  Capaano,     When  she 
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became  a  widow,  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
chose  her,  on  account  of  her  virtue  and  good  sense, 
to  conduct  the  education  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
his  daughter.    She  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

MNISZEC*H,  MARINA, 
CuBiNA  of  Muscovy,  was  the  dan^ter  of  a  Po- 
lish nobleman,  George  Mnisiech,  pala^ne  of  Sando- 
mir.  He  was  ambitious,  but  without  the  abili^  to 
condnct  hie  ambition,  and  he  deserves  the  appella- 
tioQ  of  an  intriguer  rather  than  a  politician.     It 


has  been  often  seen  how  brivial  incidents  iway  the 

destinies  of  individoals ;  and  a  long  train  of  events, 
romantic  and  horrible,  which  form  the  destiny  of 
Marina,  may  be  traced  to  the  circntnstance  of  a 
pardon  granted  by  the  palatine  to  an  old  woman 
condemned  to  death,  who  held  the  tmwX  position 
of  a  vitch.  This  personage  being  introduoed  into 
the  palace  for  the  exercise  of  her  profession,  cast- 
ing her  eyes  npon  the  extraordinary  beau^  and 
grace  of  the  daughter  of  George,  boldly  predicted 
that  she  would  one  day  occupy  a  throne.  This 
prediction  was  taken  seriously ;  the  child  was 
educated  for  her  future  elevation,  to  which  she 
looked  forward  with  oonfidence.  A  noble  youth 
called  Zarucki,  with  whom  she  had  been  educated, 
conceived  for  her  a  most  violent  passion  ;  but  her 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  ambitious  elevation,  and 
she  received  his  sentiments  with  indifference.  He 
will  appear  at  another  period  of  her  life. 

To  enter  with  understanding  into  the  iDcidents 
of  her  career,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  glance  at 
the  history  of  Russia.  Ivan  IV.  was  the  son  of 
the  first  monarch  who  took  the  title  of  Ciar.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  1556.  '  He  was  a  remark- 
able man,  and  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  he 
might  have  acted  the  part  of  Peter:  like  him,  he 
presented  a  strange  mixture  of  talent  and  brutality. 
His  military  and  political  abilities  were  consider- 
able ;  but  he  was  savage  and  unsparing,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  law  but  his  own  inolinatioDB.  Ivan 
IV.  left  two  sons,  Fedor  and  Demetrius.  The  first 
was  a  sickly,  weak-minded  young  man ;  and  the 
sagacity  of  his  father,  aware  that  be  was  unfit  to 
govern,  led  him  to  establish  a  regency,  and  place  at 
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the  head  of  it  a  man  but  too  able,  the  boyard  Bosis  ; 
Godonuff.  Demetrius,  who  was  of  tender  years, 
was  placed  with  his  mother,  Irene,  in  the  city  of 
Uglitz,  on  the  Volga.  Bosis  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  constitute  himself  the  efficient  head  of 
the  state ;  but  he  had  uneasy  moments  in  thinking 
of  the  growing  advantages  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
beautiful,  intelligent,  and  adored  by  the  people. 
Bosis  adopted  the  usual  expedient  under  barbarous 
and  despotic  administrations;  after  several  at- 
tempts, rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vigilance  of 
Irene,  he  procured  assassins,  who  stabbed  the 
young  prince  to  the  heart.  Fedor  dying  naturalb/ 
a  few  months  after  this,  Bosis  became  undisputed 
ciar  of  the  country.  Years  rolled  on,  when  ru- 
mours were  heard  that  the  young  Demetrius  was 
living — the  murdered  child,  it  was  said,  was  a 
substituted  victim — and  that  the  heir  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  name  of  Gregory  Otrepieff, 
protected  by  the  family  of  Romanoff.  For  greater 
safety,  he  had  entered  a  monastery.  Hearing 
that  Bosis  had  given  orders  for  his  apprehension, 
Gregory  fled  from  his  monastery,  and  after  various 
adventures,  arrived  in  Poland,  and  sought  an  asy- 
lum with  the  palatine  of  Sandomir. 

At  this  period  the  Jesuits  were  extending  their 
power,  by  every  means,  throughout  the  world; 
and  a  member  of  this  society,  adroit,  vigilant,  un- 
scrupulous, was  not  wanting  in  Poland.  Father 
Gaspar  Sawicki  was  in  attendance  upon  the  prince 
Adam  Wisniowiecki,  when  the  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  Muscovy  entered  the  palace  of  George 
Mniszech.  This  was  a  conjuncture  in  which  the 
spirit  of  intrigue  could  not  lie  dormant.  The 
young  man  happening  to  fall  sick,  demanded  a 
priest.  Sawicki  had  a  conference  with  him,  and 
communicated  to  the  Polish  grandees  that  this 
was  veritably  the  son  of  Ivan.  Here  was  the  way 
to  a  throne,  so  long  aspired  to  by  Marina,  plainly 
discovered.  The  pretender  had,  by  numerous 
channels,  constant  commimications  with  an  exten- 
sive party  who  secretly  intrigued  for  him  in  Rus- 
sia. Matters  were  often  and  freely  discussed; 
proofs  of  his  identity  were  offered  by  Gregory, 
'  and  accepted  by  the  easy  faith  of  the  palatine  and 
his  daughter.  A  real  affection  between  the  young 
people  appears  to  have  cemented  the  political 
union  the  Jesuit  and  the  palatine  were  so  anxious 
to  effect  A  regular  treaty  was  signed ;  Marina 
was  to  espouse  the  prince,  in  the  event  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  he  was  to  cede  to  the  palatine  the  duchy  of 
Novogrod ;  and  the  Romish  religion  was  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Muscovy,  at  whatever  coeL  This  last 
article  was  the  origin  of  Demetrius'  ruin. 

A  large  army  was  soon  organized ;  the  king  of 
Poland,  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  Mniszech, 
entered  into  secret  negotiations,  by  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  support  the  pretender,  whose 
bands  were  increased  by  recruits  from  every  part 
of  the  continent.  The  fame  of  Ivan  was  not  for- 
gotten, his  memory  was  dear  to  his  subjects.  The 
usurper,  like  others  who  have  dared 

*'  To  wade  tbrouffh  slanghter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,'^ 

was  odious  to  the  people,  and  Demetrius  entered 

Russia  not  without  expectations  of  being  successful 


in  the  contest ;  but  every  thing  was  changed  by  the 
death  of  Bosis,  who,  like  an  every-day  person, 
simply  died  in  his  bed.  When  Demetrius  pre- 
sented himself,  no  opposition  of  any  consequence 
was  offered ;  and  his  partizans,  with  added  enthu- 
siasm, bore  him  triumphantly  to  the  throne.  His 
success  was  tarnished  by  the  brutal  treatment  of 
the  widow  and  family  of  Bosis,  who  were  con- 
signed to  the  executioner — ^the  family  of  Godunoff 
became  thus  extinct. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  had  arrived  at  his  eleva- 
tion, he  sent  for  his  af&anced  bride.  Marina 
arrived  after  a  triumphal  progress,  and  was  so- 
lemnly crowned  Czarina.  The  empress  Irene  had 
recognized  the  young  monarch,  and  declared  him 
her  son.  To  this  day  the  case  is  problemati- 
cal. The  extreme  incUfference  of  Bosis  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  claims  of  the  pretended  Deme- 
trius, and  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
gain  possession  of  his  person,  seems  to  argue 
an  entire  certainty  of  his  insignificance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tenderness  manifested  by  Irene, 
who  could  have  no  object,  not  even  that  of  ven-  ' 
geance,  since  the  race  of  Bosis  had  perished,  for 
supporting  an  impostor,  is  no  unimportant  argu- 
Ihent  in  favour  of  the  new  czar.  Demetrius  had 
lived  too  long  in  more  civilized  regions  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Musco- 
vites ;  daily  discontents  arose,  even  from  the  most 
futile  causes.  He  would  eat  veal,  which  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  country  was  an  odious  crime : 
he  would  wear  the  Polish  garb,  another  heinous 
offence.  But  the  most  serious  of  his  errors,  the 
one  which  no  doubt  mainly  contributed  to  his 
downfall,  was  the  furthering  the  schemes  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  departing  from  the  national  religion. 
A  revolution  was  quietly  organized ;  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1607,  the  palace  was  entered  by  a  mob 
of  soldiers,  and  of  the  populace  under  the  Boyard 
Tzwiscky.  Demetrius  fell,  pierced  by  a  thousand 
weapons ;  and  Marina  with  difficulty  escaped,  ac- 
companied by  her  father.  Basilic  Tzwiski  placed 
himself  on  the  throne  of  his  nation ;  but,  unwil- 
ling to  incur  the  enmity  of  Sigismond,  permitted 
all  the  Poles  to  depart  uninjured.  Marina,  who 
had  come  to  Moscow  guided  by  love,  joy,  ambi- 
tion, left  it  like  a  mendicant,  poor,  exiled,  des- 
pised. She  was,  however,  not  destined  to  revisit 
her  native  country.  Before  she  left  the  confines 
of  Russia,  she  was  met  by  an  adventurer  whom  she 
perfectly  well  knew  to  be  a  Jew  named  Jank^i, 
a  man  in  every  way  repulsive,  morally  and  physi- 
cally ;  but  she  had  quaffed  the  draught  of  ambi- 
tion, and,  to  regain  the  vain  title  of  queen,  she 
entered  into  a  miserable  plot  with  this  man,  every 
way  and  doubly  an  impostor.  He  was  to  present 
himself  as  Demetrius,  escaped  fVom  the  blows  of 
the  assassins;  already  he  had  soldiers,  had  fol- 
lowers ;  it  remained  for  her  to  confirm  his  iden- 
tity, which  she  culpably  did.  The  country  now 
became  a  prey  to  civil  discords,  carried  on  by 
armies  composed  of  ferocious  semi-savages,  and 
conducted  by  no  one  of  talents  or  name  to  mode- 
rate or  terminate  such  terrible  contests.  At  length 
Sigismond  III.  determined  to  interfere :  he  assem- 
bled his  forces,  easily  routed  the  disorderly  parti- 
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MM  of  Tiwiski,  Md  as  eanly  purebtaed  the  re- 
niuiiU&tioD  of  tbe  falM  DcmetriuB.  Ha  brought 
hi<  BOD  Ladiilaiu,  and  ae&Md  him  on  the  throne 
of  Mosooir. 

Bat  thoDgh  the  other  olaimuite  vere  bM  aside, 
Che  ambitious  Marina  would  not  pve  up  lo  readil? 
the  aim  of  her  life ;  she  dreesed  herself  in  the 
garb  of  a  general,  mounted  on  horseback,  put  her- 
self  at  the  head. of  all  the  forces  she  could  collect, 
and  manfully  opposed  herself  to  Ladislaus.  A 
powerful  anwearjing  will,  Busluned  by  Buoh  won- 
derful courage,  obtuned  many  adherents.  She 
made  herself  allies  of  the  wandering  Tartars  and 
Cossscs;  but  the  treaohery  of  her  pBendo-huBband 
turned  these  into  enemieij  and  after  incredible 
efforlK,  she  found  herself  at  last  in  a  dungeon,  in 
the  power  of  her  opponeots.  Disdaining  to  sup- 
plieate  eompsBeion,  she  resigned  herself  t^i  her 
fate.  She  sud  she  did  not  wish  to  live,  if  she 
ooold  not  reign.  But  she  had  not  come  to  the  end 
of  her  adTentures.  One  day,  the  quiet  of  her 
prison  was  broken  by  a  noise  of  combatants ;  the 
doors  flew  open.  Oh  Proridence !  ItwasZamcki, 
the  tover  of  her  childhood  ;  he  had  become  a  chief 
of  the  Cossscs.  After  tiberatiug  her,  he  offered  to 
conduct  her  into  Poland  to  her  father.  This  offer 
she  refused.  Intoiioated  with  the  ambition  of 
royalty,  she  exerted  her  inflaenee  erer  this  deroted 
champion  to  incite  new  and  fmitlesB  attempts  at 
recoTering  a  soyereignty  to  which  she  had  no 
claim.  9he  united  herself  to  Zamcki,  orer  whose 
mind  she  obtained  complete  ilominion ;  his  Cossscs 
followed  her  with  impetuosity,  and  like  a  deras- 
tating  torrent  poured  upon  the  east  of  Eusna.  It 
was  at  this  epoch  that  the  patriots  Koamo,  Minin, 
and  the  prince  Pojarski,  formed  a  confederacy  to 
fret  their  country  firom  the  foreigners,  who  ren- 
dered it  a  scene  of  carnage.  The  first  to  be  en- 
countered was  Zarucki ;  their  superior  forces 
oompletel;  overpowered  him ;  and  he  was  forced 
lo  flee  with  Marina  and  their  infant  son  among 
the  snows  and  wildemeasea.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  suff'eriogs  they  encountered ;  for  it 
was  in  Che  depth  of  winter  ChaC  their  wanderings 
began.  Their  fate  was  ineritable ;  Chey  were  taken 
by  a  detachment  of  Che  Kussian  army.  Zarucki 
fell  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  Maiuing  the  snow  with 
his  blood.  Marina  was  considered  by  these  men  as 
the  firebrand  which  had  brought  destruction  upon 
their  country.  With  rerengeful  brutality  thej  broke 
the  ice  of  the  river  Jaick  with  aies,  and  plunged 
the  unfortunate  creature  into  its  cold  waters '. 

MOMORO,  SOPHIE. 
QnAini-nAiiofiTBK  of  the  engraver  Foumier,  wm 
married,  or  raUier  united,  lo  the  celebrated  Mo- 
moro.  She  was  chosen  for  her  beauty  to  enact 
the  part  of  the  Goddess  of  Eeason,  and  appeared 
on  tiie  altar  of  one  of  the  Parisian  ehurches,  in  a 
eoetnme  entirely  transparent,  and  surrounded  by 
two  hundred  young  girls,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  people-,  as  tiie  representative  of  that  deity 
to  whom  alone  they  had  declared  their  alliance. 
Her  husband  was  executed  in  1793,  and  she  wis 
imprisoned,  but  afterwords  liberated.  The  time 
of  her  death  is  not  known. 


MONK,  THE  HON.  MBS., 
Was  the  daughter  of  lord  Molesworth,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  and  wife  of  George  Monk,  Esq.  By  her 
own  unassisted  efforts  she  learned  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Latin  languages,  and  Che  art  of  poetry. 
Her  poems  were  not  published  til!  after  her  deadi, 
when  they  were  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Ms- 
rinda;  Poems  and  TnutBlntions  oa  several  occa- 
sions." These  writings  are  sidd  lo  show  the  tme 
spirit  of  poetry,  and  much  delicacy  and  corrects 
sees  of  thought  and  eipression.  They  were  all 
written  while  occupied  with  the  care  of  a  large 
family,  and  withont  any  assistance,  excepting  that 
of  a  good  library.  The  following  is  an  impromptu 
ejdtaph  on  a  "  Lady  of  Pleasure." 


Mrs.  Monk  was  a  lady  of  exemplary  character, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died 

at  Bath,  in  1715. 


MOHALBI,  OARAFILIA, 
A  Grxie  girl,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Ipsara, 
in  181 T.  Her  parents  were  rich  and  respectable, 
and  among  the  first  people  in  Ipsara.  When  Oars- 
filia  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  Che  place  of 
her  nativity  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
under  the  usual  circumstances  of  horror.  Saved 
by  almost  a  miracle  from  riolent  death,  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  separated  from 
her  grandmother  and  sister,  taken  to  Smyrna,  and 
there  was  ransomed  by  an  American  merchant,  to 
whose  knees  she  clung  for  protection  in  the  streeC 
This  gentleman  took  her  home  with  him,  and  be- 
came so  much  engaged  by  her  intelligence  and 
amiableness,  that  he  determined  to  send  her  to  hie 
relationa  in  Bostiin,  in  order  that  she  might  re- 
ceive, at  his  expense,  an  accomplished  education 
in  a  free  and  nndietraclcd  land. 

Garafilia  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  year  1827, 

was  inuaediately  domesticated  in  the  family  of  her 

liberator's  father,  sud  very  soon  found  her  way 

into  all  their  hearts.     She  won  affections  as  by 
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magio.  Her  protector  knew  no  distinction,  in  His 
feelings,  between  her  and  his  own  daughters — he 
was  her  father — they  were  her  sisters.  She  was 
so  mild  and  gentle,  so  free  from  selfishness,  so  at- 
tentive to  the  wants  of  others,  so  ready  to  prefer 
their  wishes  to  her  own,  so  submissiye  and  tracta- 
ble, and  withal  so  bright  and  cheerful ;  the  beauty 
of  her  mind  and  morals  harmonized  so  completely 
with  the  grace  and  truly  Grecian  loveliness  of  her 
person,  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  and  not 
become  strongly  attached  to  her.  Her  manners 
were  much'  older  than  her  years,  and  so  considerate 
in  every  respect,  that,  so  far  from  being  a  burthen, 
she  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  care  to  her 
adopted  father.  Without  stepping  over  the  strictest 
bounds  of  truth,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  first 
grief  which  she  brought  into  his  house,  was  when 
she  sickened  and  died. 

Her  constitution  had  never  been  a  strong  one. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1880,  she  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  a  rapid  decline.  During  her 
illness,  the  singular  submissiveness  of  her  charac- 
ter was  remarkably  developed.  She  uttered  no 
complaint,  was  grateful  for  tlie  least  attention, 
and  her  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  giving 
trouble  to  any  one.  Her  mental  faculties  remained 
clear  to  the  last ;  and,  till  within  a  few  days  of  her 
death,  she  read  daily  in  her  Bible,  which  she  al- 
ways kept  close  by  her  side  or  under  her  pillow. 
She  died,  March  17th,  1880,  without  a  struggle, 
and  apparently  without  a  pang. 

She  was  only  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  decease,  yet  few  of  her  sex  have  ever  expe- 
rienced such  changes  or  such  thrilling  incidents 
as  had  marked  her  short  span.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
heroine  or  a  martyr  that  she  finds  her  place  in  our 
record.  We  give  her  history  as  an  example  for 
young  girls.  Her  amiable  disposition,  the  lovely 
qualities  of  her  mind  and  he^irt,  make  her  distin- 
guished. Like  the  rose  of  her  own  island  home, 
the  beauty  of  the  blossom  was  brief;  but  the  rir- 
tues  of  her  soul,  her  patience  and  piety,  like  the 
fragrance  of  the  flower,  give  a  lasting  charm  to 
her  character,  and  make  her  memory  a  sweet 
blessing  to  the  young. 

MOLSA,   TARQUINIA, 

Daugrtzii  of  Camillus  Molsa,  knight  of  th^ 
order  of  St.  James  of  Spain,  and  granddaughter 
of  Francis  Maria  Molsa,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  one  6f  the  most  accomplished  ladies  in  the 
world,  uniting  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  wit, 
learning,  and  beauty.  Her  father,  obserring  her 
genius,  had  her  educated  with  her  brothers,  and 
by  the  best  masters,  in  every  branch  of  literature 
and  science.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  sci- 
entific men  of  the  time  were  her  instructors  and 
eulogists.  She  was  perfect  mistress  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Plu- 
tarch. She  also  understood  Hebrew  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  wrote  her  own  language,  the  Tus- 
can, with  ease  and  spirit  She  played  on  the  lute 
and  violin,  and  sang  exquisitely. 

Tarquinia  Molsa  was  highly  esteemed  by  Al- 
phonsus  n.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  his  whole  court; 
and  the  city  of  Rome,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 


in  which  all  her  excellencies  were  set  forth,  ho- 
noured her  with  the  title  of  Singular,  and  bestowed 
on  her,  and  the  whole  family  of  Molsa,  the  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  a  very  unusual  honour  to  be 
conferred  on  a  woman.  This  decree  was  passed 
December  8th,  1600.  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  grant  or  patent :  '*  As  Fabius  Matheus 
Franciscus  Soricius,  knight,  and  Dominlcus  Ooccia, 
consul,  have  proposed  to  the  senate  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  Tarquinia  Molsa 
of  Modena,  the  daughter  of  Camillus,  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  have  thus  decreed :  Though 
it  be  new  and  uncommon  for  the  senate  to  admit 
into  the  number  of  citizens  women,  whose  merits 
and  fame,  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  do- 
mestic virtues,  can  seldom  be  of  public  utility  to 
the  commonwealth :  yet  if  there  be  among  them 
one,  who  surpasses  not  merely  her  own  sex,  but 
even  men,  in  almost  all  the  virtues,  it  is  just  and 
reasonable  that,  by  a  new  example,  new  and  un- 
usual honours  should  be  paid  to  new  and  unusual 
merit.  Since,  therefore,  Tarquinia  Molsa,  a  na- 
tive of  Modena,  a  most  ancient  and  flourishing 
colony  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  daughter  of 
Camillus  (who,  for  his  merits  and  nobility,  was 
made  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  &c.),  imi- 
tates, and  by  her  virtues  resembles,  those  famous 
Roman  heroines,  wanting  to  complete  her  glory 
but  the  honour  of  a  citizen  of  Rome;  we,  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  have  decreed  to  pre- 
sent her  %ith  the  freedom,"  &c. 

Molsa  was  married  to  Paulus  Porrinus,  but 
losing  her  husband  while  still  very  young,  she 
would  never  consent  to  be  married  again.  She 
grieved  so  much  for  his  death,  as  to  be  called  an- 
other Artemisia. 

She  retained  her  personal  charms  to  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  her  life,  confirming  the  opinion 
of  Euripides,  **  That  the  autumn  of  beauty  is  not 
less  pleasing  than  its  spring. "  Although  so  courted 
and  extolled,  she  avoided  notice  and  distinction, 
and  retained  to  the  last  her  fondness  for  a  quiet 
and  retired  life. 

MONTAGU,   ELIZABETH, 

Dauqrtkr  of  Matthew  Robinson,  of  Horton, 
Kent,  in  England,  was  a  lady  of  great  natural 
abilities,  which  were  much  improved  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  ConyerS  Middleton.  About  1742, 
she  married  Edward  Montagu,  of  AUesthorpe, 
Torkshire,  son  of  Charles,  fifth  son  of  the  first 
earl  of  Sandwich.  By  him  she  had  one  son,  who 
died  in  his  infancy.  She  devoted  herself  to  lite- 
rature, and  formed  a  literary  club,  called  the  Blue 
Stocking  Club,  from  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
there,  and  is  thus  explained  by  Madame  D'Arblay : 

"These  parties  were  originally  instituted  at 
Bath,  and  owed  their  name  to  an  apology  made 
by  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  in  declining  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  a  literary  meeting  at  Mrs.  Vesey's. 
from  not  being,  he  said,  in  the  habit  of  displaying 
a  proper  equipment  for  an  evening  assembly. 
*  Pho  !*  cried  she,  with  her  well-known,  yet  always 
original  simplicity,  while  she  looked  inquisitively 
at  him  and  his  accoutrements,  *  Don't  mind  dress ! 
come  in  your  blue  stockings  !*   With  which  words, 
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hmnouTooflly  repeating  them  as  he  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  chosen  coterie,  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
claimed  permission  to  appear^  and  these  words, 
ever  after,  were  fixed  in  playful  stigma  upon  Mrs. 
Yesey's  associations. 

<*  While  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  the  Bas  Bleu  Society 
owed  its  origin  and  its  epithet,  the  meetings  that 
took  place  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  were  soon  more  po- 
pularly known  by  that  denomination,  for  though 
they  could  not  be  more  fashionable,  they  were  far 
more  splendid. 

**  Mrs.  Montagu  had  built  a  superb  new  house, 
which  was  magnificently  fitted  up,  and  appeared 
to  be  rather  appropriate  for  princes,  nobles,  and 
oourtiers,  than  for  poets,  philosophers,  and  blue- 
stocking Totaries.  And  here,  in  fact,  rank  and 
talents  were  so  frequently  brought  together,  that 
what  the  satirist  uttered  scoffingly,  the  author 
pronounced  proudly,  in  setting  aside  the  original 
claimant,  to  dub  Mrs.  Montagu  Queen  of  the  Blues. 

**  But,  while  the  same  bcu  bleu  appellation  was 
giyen  to  these  two  houses  of  rendezvous,  neither 
that,  nor  eren  the  same  associates,  could  render 
them  similar.  Their  grandeur  or  their  simplicity, 
their  magnitude  or  their  diminutiyeness,  were  by 
no  means  the  principal  cause  of  this  difference ; 
it  was  far  more  attributable  to  the  lady  presidents 
than  to  their  abodes;  for  though  they  instilled 
not  their  characters  into  their  yisitors,  their  cha- 
racters bore  so  large  a  share  in  their  visitofb'  re- 
ception and  accommodation,  as  to  influence  mate- 
rially the  turn  of  the  discourse,  and  the  humour 
of  the  parties  at  their  houses. 

"  At  Mrs.  Montagu's,  the  semicircle  that  faced 
the  fire  retained,  during  the  whole  eyening,  its 
unbroken  form,  with  a  precision  that  made  it  seem 
described  by  a  Brobdignagian  compass.  The  lady 
of  the  castle  commonly  placed  herself  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
curve,  so  as  to  be  courteously  visible  to  all  her 
guests ;  having  the  person  of  the  highest  rank  or 
consequence,  properly,  on  one  side,  and  the  person 
the  most  eminent  for  talents,  sagaciously,  on  the 
other,  or  as  near  to  her  chair  and  her  converse  as 
her  favouring  eye,  and  a  complacent  bow  of  the 
head,  could  invite  him  to  that  distinction. 

"  Her  conversational  powers  were  of  a  truly 
superior  order ;  strong,  just,  clear,  and  often  elo- 
quent. Her  process  in  argument,  notwithstanding 
an  earnest  solicitude  for  pre-eminence,  was  uni- 
formly polite  and  candid.  But  her  reputation  for 
wit  seemed  always  in  her  thoughts,  marring  their 
natural  flow  and  untutored  expression.  No  sudden 
start  of  talent  urged  forth  any  precarious  opinion ; 
no  vivacious  new  idea  varied  her  logical  course 
of  ratiocination.  Her  smUe,  though  most  gene- 
rally benignant,  was  rarely  gay ;  and  her  liveliest 
sallies  had  a  something  of  anxiety  rather  than  of 
hilarity,  till  their  Success  was  ascertained  by  ap- 
plause. 

**  Her  form  was  stately,  and  her  manners  were 
dignified;  her  face  retained  strong  remains  of 
beauty  throughout  life;  and  though  its  native 
cast  was  evidently  that  of  severity,  its  expression 
wtts  softened  off  in  discourse  by  an  almost  con- 
stant desire  to  please. 
2C 


*<  Taken  for  all  in  all,  Mrs.  Montagu  was  rare 
in  her  attainments,  splendid  in  her  conduct,  open 
to  the  c^lls  of  charity,  forward  to  proride  for  those 
of  indigent  genius,  and  unchangeably  just  and 
firm  in  the  application  of  her  interest,  her  princi- 
ples, and  her  fortune,  to  the  encouragement  of 
loyalty  and  the  support  of  virtue." 

In  1775,  the  death  of  Mr.  Montagu  left  Mrs. 
Montagu  a  widow  with  an  immense  property ;  and 
among  the  earliest  acts  of  her  muidficence  was  the 
settling  £100  per  annum  on  her  less  affluent  friend 
Mrs.  Carter,  with  whom  she  was  on  terms  of  af- 
fectionate intimacy.  Herself  and  her  slyle  of  liv- 
ing at  this  period  are  described  by  another  of  her 
friends,  who  was  only  then  beginning  her  subse- 
quent career  of  brilliancy  and  utility.  Hannah 
More,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  thus  writes  of  Mrs. 
Montagu,  who  was  then  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age: 

<*Mr8.  Montagu  received  me  with  the  most  en- 
couraging kindness;  she  is  not  only  the  finest 
genius,  but  the  finest  lady  I  ever  saw ;  she  lives 
in  the  highest  style  of  magnificence ;  her  apart- 
ments and  table  are  in  the  most  splendid  taste ; 
but  what  baubles  are  these  when  speaking  of  a 
Montagu  1  Her  form  (for  she  has  no  body)  is 
delicate  even  to  fragility;  her  countenance  the 
most  animated  in  the  world ;  the  sprightly  vivacity 
of  fifteen  with  the  judgment  and  experience  of  a 
Nestor.  But  I  fear  she  is  hastening  to  decay  very 
fast ;  her  spirits  are  so  active,  that  they  must  soon 
wear  out  the  little  frail  receptacle  that  holds 
them." 

Fortunately,  in  this,  Hannah  More  did  not  evince 
herself  a  true  prophetess,  for  Mrs.  Montagu's  life 
was  prolonged  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the 
date  of  this  prediction. 

In  1781,  she  built  her  magnificent  house  in 
Portman  Square,  and  also  continued  her  building 
and  planting  at  her  country  residence,  Sandleford. 
Here  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  a  frequent  visiter, 
and  has  gfven  some  spirited  sketches  of  their  mode 
of  liring,  in  her  correspondence.  Subsequently, 
Hannah  More  writes  as  foUows : — 

"  1784,  Sandleford. 

"  I  write  from  the  delightful  abode  of  our  de- 
lij^htful  friend.  There  is  an  irregular  beauty  and 
greatness  in  the  new  buildings,  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral aisles  which  open  to  the  great  gothic  window, 
which  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  imagination. 
It  is  solemn  without  being  sad,  and  gothic  without 
being  gloomy.  Last  night,  by  a  bright  moonlight, 
I  enjoyed  this  singular  scenery  most  feelingly.  It 
shone  in  all  its  glory,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  with 
what  beings  to  people  it;  it  was  too  awful  for 
fairies,  and  not  dismal  enough  for  ghosts.  There 
is  a  great  propriety  in  its  belonging  to  the  cham- 
pion of  Shakspeare,  for,  like  him,  it  is  not  only 
beautiful  without  the  rules,  but  almost  in  defiance 
of  them. 

"  The  fortnight  spent  with  ourtriend  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, I  need  not  say  to  you,  was  passed  profitably 
and  pleasantly,  as  one  may  say  of  her,  what  John- 
son said  of  some  one  else,  *  that  she  never  opens 
her  mouth  but  to  say  Bomething.* " 
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Hi*.  HonUgu  pablished  an  "Emilj  on  Uie 
Writingfl  and  QemnB  of  Shakiptare,"  vhioh  de- 
Mrred  &nd  aoquiTwl  great  oelebrit;.  She  iru  an 
{ntimato  friend  of  Lord  Ljttleton,  and  it  wd  to 
luTB  aaaiated  him  in  Boni«  of  bis  wnUng*.  She 
lost  the  use  of  her  sight  BeTeral  ^eara  before  her 
deoease,  but  retained  her  mental  faooltiet  to  Oie 
last  She  died  Anput  2fith,  1602,  in  her  tAghtj- 
seoond  jear,  and  was  bnried  in  Weotminfter  Ab- 
be;.  The  bod;  of  her  infont  son,  who  had  been 
dud  nearly  tistj  years,  mi,  b;  her  own  desire, 
remdred  out  of  Torkshire,  and  placed  in  her  tomb ; 
a  oircnmstance  dllpUjing  the  maternal  tenderness 
of  her  heart  in  B  toaching  manner. 

Mre.  Montagu  was  a  woman  of  great  talents, 
jet  notwithBtanding  her  high  attainments  in  lite- 
rature, benerolence  was  the  moBt  strikiiig  feature 
in  her  character.  She  vaa  the  rewsrder  of  merit, 
the  tHend  of  her  own  eei,  and  tbe  poor  alwafi 
fonnd  in  her  a  liberal  bmefaotrest.  For  some 
Tears  before  her  death,  Bhe  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a  yearij  entertainment,  on  Ma7-daj,  to 
the  ebimnej-BweepB  of  London,  who  mourned  her 
low  with  great  grief.  Her  pnbliBhed  workB  are, 
"Essay  on  the  QenioB  and  Writtngs  of  Bhak- 
apeare,"  1796;  "Four  VolnmeB  of  Letters,"  1809 
and  1618;  "Dialoguesof  Ae  Dead,inpart,"lT60. 


MONTAGD,  LADT  MART  WOETLEY, 
Vab  the  oldest  daughter  of  Eretyn,  dnlce  of 
Eingslen,  and  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Denbigh.  She  was  bom  at  Thoresby, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the  year  IflOO.  She 
early  gave  Bueh  evidenee  of  genius,  that  her  father 
placed  her  under  the  same  precept^rB  aa  her  bro- 
ther, and  she  acquired  a  angular  proficiency  in 
eUsBical  studies.  Brought  up  in  great  aeclueion, 
she  was  enabled  to  ouldTate  her  mind  to  a  degree 
rarely  seen  in  women  of  that  period.  In  1712  she 
became  the  wife  of  Edward  Woitley  Montagu,  and 
continued  to  lire  in  retirement  until  her  husband's 
appointment,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  to  a 
seat  in  the  trea«nry,  which  brought  her  to  Lou- 
don. Introduced  at  court,  her  wit  and  beaut; 
called  forth  uniTetsal  admiratjon,  and  she  became 
fomHiarly  acquainted   with   Pope,  Addison,  and 
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other  diilinguiahed  writers.  &i  1710,  Mr.  Vortley 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  tbe  Porte,  and  lAdj 
Mary  aocompauied  him.  Here  began  that  oorre- 
apoudenoe  which  has  procured  her  such  wide- 
spread celetirity,  and  placed  her  among  the  first 
of  female  writers  in  onr  tongue ;  and  here,  too, 
her  bold,  nnpr^udiced  mind,  led  her  to  that  im- 
portant step  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactor*  of  mankind.  While  dwelling  at 
Belgrade,  during  the  summer  months,  Lady  Mary 
obBerred  a  singular  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Turks — that  of  engrafting,  or  as  it  is  now  called, 
inocolating,  with  Tariolous  matter,  to  produce  % 
mild  fonn  of  small-poi,  and  stay  the  ravages  of 
that  loathsome  disease.  She  examined  the  pro- 
cess with  philosophical  cnriosi^,  and  becoming 
conrinoed  of  its  efficacy,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
it  to  her  own  eon,  a  child  of  three  years  old.  On 
her  return  home,  she  introdoced  the  art  into  Eng- 
land, by  means  of  the  medioal  attendant  of  the 
embassy;  but  its  expediency  being  questioned 
among  soientiEo  men,  an  experiment,  by  order  of 
the  government,  was  made  upon  five  persons  under 
sentence  of  death,  which  proved  highly  snccesefn]. 
What  an  arduous  and  thankless  enterprise  La^y 
Mary's  was,  no  one,  at  the  present  day,  can  fona 
an  idea.  She  lived  in  an  age  obstinately  opposed 
to  all  innovations  and  improvements,  and  ahe  Bay* 
herself,  "  That  if  she  bad  foreseen  the  reiBtion, 
the  perssoubon,  and  even  the  obloquy  which  it 
brought  upon  her,  she  would  never  have  attempted 
it."  The  clamoure  raised  agunst  it  were  beyond 
belief.  The  medical  faculty  rose  up  in  arms,  to  a 
man ;  the  clergy  descanted  from  their  pnlpils  on 
the  Impiety  of  aeekiug  to  take  events  out  of  the 
hands  of  Providence ;  that  exhibiting  more  nar- 
rowness than  the  Turks,  whose  obstinate  faith  In 
predestination  would  have  naturally  led  them  to 
this  oonclueion.  Lady  Mary,  however,  soon  gained 
many  supporters  among  tiie  enlightened  olasset, 
headed  by  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
queen  of  Oeorge  II. ;  and  truth,  as  it  always  does, 
finally  prevailed.  She  gave  much  of  her  time  to 
adrioe  and  superintendence  in  the  fikmilies  where 
inoculation  vras  adopted,  constantly  oairying  her 
litUe  daughter  with  her  into  the  sick  room,  to 
prove  her  security  from  infection. 

The  present  age,  which  has  benefited  so  widely 
by  this  art  and  its  improvements,  can  form  but  a 
Eidnt  estimate  of  the  ravages  of  that  fearftil  scourge, 
before  the  Introduction  of  inocalstion,  when  eitho' 
a  loathsome  disease,  a  painful  'death,  or  disfigured 
featoreB,  awaited  nearly  every  being  bom.  This 
may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  absence 
of  that  active  gratitude  which  services  such  as 
hers  should  have  callod  forth.  Had  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  lived  in  the  days  of  heathen  Greece  or 
Rome,  her  name  would  have  been  enrolled  among 
the  deities  who  have  benefited  mankind.  But  in 
Christian  England,  her  native  land,  on  which  she 
bestowed  so  dear  a  blessing,  and  through  it,  to  all 
the  natiooB  of  the  earth,  what  has  been  her  i«com- 
penseT  We  read  of  colossal  endowments  by  the 
British  government,  npon  great  generals  i  oftitiee 
conferred  and  pennons  granted,  through  sevenl 
generatians,  to  those  who  have  served  thrir  ootm- 
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try ;  of  monuments  erected  by  the  RritiBh  people 
to  stateemen,  and  wuriors,  and  even  to  weak  and 
Tieions  princes;  but  where  is  the  monument  to 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ?  Where  is  recorded 
the  pension,  the  dignity,  bestowed  upon  her  line, 
as  a  sign  to  future  generations  that  she  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  human  race,  and  that  her  coun- 
try acknowledged  it  ?  In  the  page  of  history,  and 
in  the  annals  of  medicine,  her  name  must  find  its 
place ;  but  there  alone  is  the  deed  recorded,  which 
beneath  erery  roof  in  Christendom,  from  the  pa- 
lace to  the  pauper's  hut,  has  carried  a  blessing  I 

On  her  return  to  England,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
took  up  her  residence,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope, 
at  Twickenham ;  but  their  friendship  did  not  con- 
tinue long  after.  Pope,  it  is  asserted,  made  a 
riolent  declaration  of  love  to  her,  which  she  treats 
iug  with  ridicule,  so  oifended  him  that  he  nerer 
forgave  her.  A  paper  war  ensued  between  them, 
little  creditable  to  either  party.  Lady  Mary  con- 
tinued to  exercise  considerable  influence  in  society 
till  1789,  when  her  health  declining,  she  resoWed 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  milder 
climate  of  Italy.  She  was  not  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  sur- 
mises ;  but  as  he  always  corresponded  with  her, 
and  gave  repeated  prooft  of  his  confidence  in  her, 
there  is  no  ground  for  beHering  that  there  was 
any  objectionable  reason  for  her  conduct.  Lady 
Mary's  correspondence  during  this  period  of  her 
life,  is  marked  by  the  same  wit,  Yivaoity,  and  ta- 
lents, as  that  of  her  earlier  years,  and  is  published 
with  her  collected  writings.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  her  letters  to  her  daughter  will  serve 
to  show  how  she  passed  her  time : 

**  I  generally  rise  at  six,  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
breakfasted,  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  needle- 
women, and  work  till  nine.  I  then  inspect  my 
dairy,  and  take  a  turn  among  my  poultry,  which 
is  a  very  large  inquiry.  I  have  at  present  two 
hundred  chickens,  besides  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
and  peacocks.  All  things  have  hitherto  prospered 
under  my  care :  my  bees  and  silkworms  are  dou- 
bled. At  eleven  o'clock  I  retire  to  my  books.  I 
dare  not  indulge  myself  in  that  pleasure  above  an 
hour.  At  twelve,  I  constantly  dine,  and  sleep 
after  dinner  till  about  three.  I  then  send  for 
some  of  my  old  priests,  and  either  play  at  picquet 
or  whist,  till  it  is  time  to  go  out  One  evening  I 
walk  in  my  wood,  where  I  often  sup,  take  the  air 
on  horseback  the  next,  and  go  on  the  water  the 
third.  The  fishing  of  this  part  of  the  river  be- 
longs to  me,  and  my  fisherman's  little  boat  (to 
which  I  have  a  green  lutestring  awning)  serves 
me  for  a  barge."  She  adds,  **  I  confess  I  some- 
times long  for  a  little  conversation ;"  though,  as 
she  observes,  <<  Quiet  is  all  the  hope  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  at  my  age,  for  my  health  is 
so  often  impaired  that  I  begin  to  be  as  weary  of 
it  as  mending  old  lace :  when  it  is  patched  in  one 
place,  it  breaks  out  in  another." 

This  once  brilliant  court  beauty  was  now  be- 
come so  indifferent  to  her  personal  appearance, 
that,  speaking  of  her  looks,  she  says,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  as  it  is  now  eleven  years 
since  I  have  seen  my  figure  in  a  glass,  and  the 


last  reflection  I  saw  there  was  so  disagreeable, 
that  I  resolved  to  spare  myself  th^  mortification 
for  the  future." 

After  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years,  Lady 
Mary  returned  to  England,  but  she  did  not  long 
survive  the  removal ;  she  died  in  less  than  a  year 
after,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Of  her  two 
olyldren,  both  of  whom  surrived  her,  one  was  tiie 
eccentric  and  profligate  Edward  Wortley  Montagu, 
who  was  a  source  of  continual  unhappiness  to  her 
through  life;  the  other  became  the  wife  of  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  a  distinguished  nobleman,  and 
was  the  mother  of  a  large  family. 

Lady  Montagu's  letters  were  first  printed,  sur- 
reptitiously, in  1768.  A  more  complete  edition 
of  her  works  was  published,  in  five  volumes,  in 
1808 ;  and  another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson, 
Lord  Whamcliffe,  with  additional  letters  and  in- 
formation, in  1887.  The  letters  from  Constanti- 
nople and  France  have  been  often  reprinted.  An 
eminent  British  critic*  thus  graphically  describee 
her  works : 

<*  The  wit  and  talent  of  Lady  Mary  are  visible 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  correspondence,  but 
there  is  often  a  want  of  feminine  softness  and  de- 
licacy. Her  desire  to  convey  scandal,  or  to  paint 
graphically,  leads  her  into  offensive  details,  which 
the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  age  can 
hardly  tolerate.  She  described  what  she  saw  and 
heard  without  being  scrupulous ;  and  her  strong 
masculine  understanding,  and  carelessness  as  to 
refinement  in  habits  or  expressions,  render  her 
sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  unfeeling. 
As  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  easy,  familiar, 
and  elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of  foreign 
scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip,  the 
letters  of  Lady  Mary  must,  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  place  in  our  national  literature.  They 
are  truly  lettert,  not  critical  or  didactic  essays,  en- 
livened by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit^ 
like  the  correspondence  of  Pope." 

nZT&AOTS  TBOK  THB  LETTXBS. 

To  E.  W.  Montagu,  Esq, — In  jfrospeet  of  Marriage. 

One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor 
t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever 
Uve  together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both 
ways ;  you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper 
you  do  not  expect,  and  a  thousand  fiftults  you  do 
not  intagine.  Ton  think  if  you  married  me  I 
should  be  passionately  fond  of  you  one  month, 
and  of  somebody  else  the  next.  Neither  would  * 
happen.  I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend ;  but  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  love.  Expect  all  that 
is  complaisant  and  easy,  but  never  what  is  fond, 
in  me.  You  judge  very  wrong  of  my  heart,  when 
you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  interest,  and 
that  anything  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  anybody. 
Was  I  tiie  most  indigent  creature  in  the  world,  I 
should  answer  you  as  I  do  now,  without  adding 
or  diminishing.  I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  'tis 
because  I  will  not  be  capable  of  it  Could  I  de- 
ceive one  minute,  I  should  never  regain  my  own 
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good  opinion ;  and  who  could  besr  to  live  with  one 
they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resoWe  to  Hto  with  a  companion  that 
will  haye  all  the  deference  due  to  your  superiority 
of  good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals  can  be 
agreeable  to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  haye  no- 
thing to  say  against  them. 

As  to  travelling,  *tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your 
account ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not 
so  disagreeable  to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months 
would  make  it  tiresome  to  you.  Where  people 
are  tied  for  life,  'tis  their  mutual  interest  not  to 
grow  weary  of  one  another.  If  I  had  all  the  per- 
sonal charms  that  I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a 
foundation  for  happiness.  You  would  be  soon 
tired  with  seeing  eyery  day  the  same  thing.  Where 
you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would  have  leisure  to 
remark  all  the  defects ;  which  would  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  noyelty  lessened,  which  is  always 
a  great  charm.  I  should  haye  the  displ^jssure  of 
seeing  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not  rea- 
sonably blame  you  for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it 
would  render  me  uneasy ;  and  the  more,  because 
I  know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  in- 
constancy, or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished; 
but  there  is  no  returning  from  a  delgodt  given  by 
satiety. 

To  the  Same — On  Matrimonial  Happineee, 

If  we  marry,  our  happiness  must  consist  in 
loving  one  another :  'tis  principally  my  concern  to 
think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  that 
love  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  up 
to  you,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art 
to  keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  ge- 
nerally preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article 
absolutely  necessary — to  be  ever  beloved,  one 
must  be  ever  agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  being  agreeable  without  a  thorough  good  hu- 
mour, a  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened 
by  cheerfulness.  Whatever  natural  funds  of  gaiety 
one  is  bom  with,  'tis  necessary  to  be  entertained 
with  agreeable  objects.  Anybody  capable  of  tast- 
ing pleasure,  when  they  confine  themselves  to  one 
place,  should  take  care  His  the  place  in  the  world 
the  most  agreeable.  Whatever  you  may  now  think 
(now,  perhaps,  you  have  some  fondness  for  me), 
though  your  love  should  continue  in  its  full  force, 
there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved  mistress 
would  be  troublesome.  People  are  not  for  ever 
(nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in 
me  the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreea- 
bly the  last,  it  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  enter- 
taining. A  perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where 
you  see  nothing  to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length 
wears  them  out,  and  conversation  insensibly  falls 
into  dull  and  insipid.  When  I  have  no  more  to 
say  to  you,  you  will  like  me  no  longer.  How 
dreadful  is  that  view !  You  will  reflect,  for  my 
sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversation  of  a 
friend  that  yon  liked,  and  your  situation  in  a 
country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed 
to  make  your  life  pass  in  (the  true  voluptS)  a 


smooth  tranquillity.  /  shall  lose  the  vivacity 
which  should  entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  no- 
thing to  recompense  you  for  what  you  have  lost. 
Very  few  people  that  have  settled  entirely  in  the 
country,  but  have  grown  at  length  weary  of  one 
another.  The  lady's  conversation  generally  falls 
into  a  thousand  impertinent  effects  of  idleness; 
and  the  gentleman  falls  m  love  with  his  dogs  and 
his  horses,  and  out  of  love  with  everything  else. 
I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of  the  town ;  you 
have  answered  me  as  to  that  point  In  respect 
of  your  health,  'tis  the  first  thing  to  be  considered, 
and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  anything  iiynrious 
to  that  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis'neeessary,  to  be 
happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think  any  place  more 
agreeable  than  that  where  we  are. 

7\>,  Mr.  Pcpe — Eattem  Manners  and  Jjonguage, 

Aduakople,  April  1,  0.  S.,  1717. 

I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  romantic 
writer;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of  the 
way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of  his  country, 
who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort 
of  them  are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been 
bom  a  Briton,  but  his  IdyUivmt  had  been  filled 
with  descriptions  of  thrashing  and  churning,  both 
which  are  unknown  here,  the  com  being  aU  trod- 
den out  by  oxen ;  the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sor- 
row) unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite 
pleasure,  and  find  several  little  passages  explained 
that  I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the 
beauty  of;  many  of  the  ciistoms,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't 
wonder  to  find  more  remains  here  of  an  age  so 
distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country ; 
the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  their 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by 
other  nations,  that  imagine  themselves  more  polite. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  you  to  point  out  all  the 
passages  that  relate  to  present  customs.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies 
pass  their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils 
and  robes,  surrounded  by  their  maids,  which  are 
always  very  numerous,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resem- 
bles those  that  are  now  worn  by  the  great  men, 
fastened  before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  em- 
broidered round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil 
that  Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashiona- 
ble ;  and  I  never  see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws 
(as  I  do  very  often)  with  ^ieir  reverend  beards, 
sitting  baskiiig  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good 
king  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner 
of  dancing  is  certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  nm^ 
to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great 
lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop 
of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she 
sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  ex- 
tremely gay  and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them 
wonderfully  soft  The  steps  are  varied  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance,  but 
always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreea- 
ble tiian  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my  opinion. 
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I  Bometiines  make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not 
akilfidl  enough  to  lead;  these  are  the  Grecian 
dances,  the  Turkish  being  yery  different. 

I  should  hare  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  eastern  manners  giye  a  great  light  into  many 
Scripture  passages  that  appear  odd  to  U8,\their 
phrases  being  commonly  what  we  should  call  Scrip- 
tore  language.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different 
from  what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  figure,  who  always  mix  so  much  Arabic  and 
Persian  in  their  discourse,  that  it  may  very  well 
be  called  another  language.  And  'tis  as  ridiculous 
to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in 
speaking  to  a  great  man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to 
speak  broad  Yorkshire  or  Somersetshire  in  the 
drawing-room.  Besides  this  distinction,  they  hare 
what  they  call  the  wbUnu,  that  is,  a  style  proper 
for  poetry,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style. 
I  belieye  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  genuine  ex- 
ample of  this ;  and  I  am  very  glad  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  by  sending 
you  a  faithfdl  copy  of  the  verses  that  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  reigning  favourite,  has  made  for  the 
young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  yet  permitted  to  visit  without  witnesses,  though 
she  is  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  is  a  man  of 
wit  and  learning ;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  capable 
of  writing  good  verse,  you  may  be  sure  that  on 
such  an  occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance 
of  the  best  poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  verses 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sample  of  their  finest 
poetry ;  and  I  don't  doubt  you  '11  be  of  my  mind, 
that  it  is  most  wonderfully  resembling  the  Sonff 
of  SolonuMf  which  was  also  addressed  to  a  royal 
bride. 

Tin  nif  htingale  now  wsndsn  in  the  vines : 
Her  paMion  ii  to  seek  roees. 

I  went  down  to  admire  the  benoty  of  the  vines: 
The  sweetneas  of  your  ehamifl  has  ravished  my  bouL 

Yoar  eyes  are  black  and  lovely, 

Bat  wild  and  disdainftil  as  those  of  a  stag.* 

The  wished  possession  is  delayed  (W>m  day  to  day ; 
The  cruel  sultan  Aclunet  will  not  permit  me 
To  see  those  cheeks,  more  vermilion  than  roses. 

I  dan  not  snatch  one  of  your  kisses ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  soul. 

Tour  eyes  are  black  and  lovely, 

But  wild  and  disdainftil  as  those  of  a  stag. 

The  wretched  Ibrahim  sighs  in  these  verses: 

One  dart  ftom  your  eyes  has  pierced  throuf  h  my  heart. 

Ah  I  when  will  ihe  hour  of  possession  arrive  T 

Must  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 

Tlie  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  soul. 

Ah.  sultana !  stag-eyed  —  an  angel  amongst  angels  t 
I  desire,  and  my  desire  remains  unsatisfied. 
Can  you  uke  delight  to  prey  upon  my  heart 

My  cries  pierce  the  heavens  I 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep  1 

Tbrn  to  me,  suluna  —  let  me  gaie  on  thy  beauty. 

Adieu —1  go  down  to  the  grave. 

If  you  call  me,  I  return. 

My  heart  is  — hot  as  sulphur;  sigh,  and  it  will  flame. 


*  Sir  W.  Jones.  In  the  Preflice  to  his  Persian  Grammar, 
objects  to  this  translation.  7*he  expression  is  merely  analo- 
gous to  the  BoofiB  of  Homer. 


Crown  of  my  life !~  Air  light  of  my  eyes! 

M^  sultana !  —  my  princess ! 

I  rub  my  ftce  against  \he  earth  —  I  am  drowned  in  scalding 

tears  —  I  rave  I 
Have  you  no  compassion  7   Will  you  not  turn  to  look  upon 

me? 

I  have  taken  abundance  of  puns  to  get  these 
verses  in  a  literal  translation ;  and  if  you  were 
acquainted  with  my  interpreters,  I  might  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  assuring  you,  that  they 
have  received  no  poetical  touches  ftrom  their 
hands. 

To  Mrt,  8,  C — Inoculation  for  ihe  SmaVrpox, 

Adbianoplb,  April  1,  0.  S.,  1717. 

Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
thing  that  will  make  you  wish  yourself  here.  The 
smaU-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is 
here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  invention  of  ingraft" 
ing,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set 
of  old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  per- 
form the  operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  Peo- 
ple send  to  one  another  to  know  if  any  of  their 
family  has  a  mind  to  have  the  small-pox;  they 
make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are 
met  (commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen  together),  the 
old  woman  comes  with  a  nut-shell  full  of  the 
matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pox,  and  asks 
what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened*  She  imme- 
diately rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a  large 
needle  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain  than  a  com- 
mon scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and 
after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow 
bit  of  shell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five 
veins.  The  Grecians  have  commonly  the  supersti- 
tion of  opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
one  in  each  arm,  a^id  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but  this  has  a  very  ill  effect, 
all  these  wounds  learing  little  scars,  and  is  not 
done  by  those  that  are  not  superstitious,  who 
choose  to  have  them  in  the  legs,  or  that  part  of 
the  arm  that  is  concealed.  The  children  or  young 
patients  play  together  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
are  in  perfect  health  to  the  eighth.  Then  the  fever 
begins  to  seize  them,  and  they  keep  their  beds  two 
days,  very  seldom  three.  They  have  very  rarely 
above  twenty  or  thirty  in  their  faces,  which  never 
mark ;  and  in  eight  days'  time,  they  are  as  well 
as  before  their  illness.  Where  they  are  wounded, 
there  remain  running  sores  during  the  distemper, 
which  I  don*t  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to  it.  Every 
year  thousands  undergo  this  operation ;  and  the 
French  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  that  they  take 
the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they 
take  the  waters  in  otiier  countries.  There  is  no 
example  of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  you 
may  believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of 
this  experiment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my 
dear  little  son. 

I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  bring  this 
useful  invention  into  fashion  in  England ;  and  I 
should  not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors 
very  particularly  about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  of 
them  that  I  thought  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy 
such  a  considerable  branch  of  their  revenue  for 
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the  good  of  numkiiicl.  Bnt  that  distemper  I0  too 
beneficial  to  them,  not  to  expose  to  all  their  re- 
sentment the  hardy  wight  that  should  undertake 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Perhaps,  if  I  live  to  return, 
I  may,  howeyer,  hare  courage  to  war  with  them. 
Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroism  in  the 
heart  of  your  friend,  &c. 

To  the  Same — ContoUng  her  m  Affliction. 

LouYBiu,  August  20,  1752. 

My  dear  Child — 'Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to 
what  degree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune 
that  has  happened.  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  rea- 
son will  suggest  to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can 
serve  on  so  sad  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  commonplace  topics  that  are  used, 
generally  to  no  purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation. 
Disappointments  ought  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at 
my  age  than  yours ;  yet  I  own  I  am  so  far  affected 
by  this,  that  I  have  need  of  all  my  philosophy  to 
support  it.  However,  lei  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
indulge  a  useless  grief,  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
health,  which  is  so  necessary  to  your  family.  Every- 
thing may  turn  out  better  than  you  expect.  We 
see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never  know  when 
we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament  The 
worst  appearances  have  often  happy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes. Human  prudence  is  very  straitly  bound- 
ed. What  is  most  in  our  power,  though  little  so, 
is  the  disposition  of  our  own  minds.  Do  not  give 
way  to  melancholy ;  seek  amusements ;  be  willing 
to  be  diverted,  and  insensibly  you  will  become  so. 
Weak  people  only  plaoe  a  merit  in  affliction.  A 
grateful  remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we 
can  pay  to  their  memory,  is  all  that  is  owing  to 
the  dead.  Tears  and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them, 
and  make  us  incapable  of  those  we  owe  to  the 
living. 

I  give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
yet  retain,  and  carefully  cherish,  my  taste  for 
reading.  If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like 
post-horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent 
companions ;  they  afford  a  constant  variety  of  en- 
tertainment, which  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing 
in  the  e]]joyment,  and  inoffensive  in  the  conse- 
quence. I  am  sorry  your  sight  will  not  permit 
you  a  great  use  of  it :  the  prattle  of  your  little 
ones,  and  friendship  of  Lord  Bute,  will  supply  the 
place  of  it.  My  dear  child,  endeavour  to  raise 
your  spirits,  and  believe  this  adrice  comes  firom 
the  tenderness  of  your  most  affectionate  mother. 

To  ike  Same^On  Female  Education, 

LouTEBK,  Jan.  28,  N.  S.,  1768. 
Dear  Child — ^Tou  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daugh- 
ter. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a 
good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  proof  of  under- 
standing :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If  there 
is  anything  in  blood,  you  may  reasonably  expect 
your  children  should  be  endowed  with  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  good  sense.  Mr.  Wortiey's  family 
and  mine  have  both  produced  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  have  been  bom  in  England;  I  mean 


Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfktiier,  who  waf 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  WilliaoL  I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mentioned  as  an 
extraordinary  genius,  though  he  had  not  many 
opportunities  of  showing  it;  and  his  uncle,  the 
present  Duke  of  Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads 
I  ever  knew.  I  will  therefore  speak  to  you  as 
supposing  Lady  Mary  not  only  capable,  but  de- 
sirous of  learning ;  in  that  case  by  all  means  let 
her  be  indulged  in  it.  Tou  will  teU  me  I  did  not 
make  it  a  part  of  your  education ;  your  prospect 
was  very  different  from  hers.  As  you  had  much 
in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  offers, 
it  seemed  your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.  It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents 
to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (and  per- 
haps is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is 
beautiAil  which  is  displaced.  Hence  we  see  so 
many  edifices  raised,  that  the  raisers  can  never 
inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas 
ane  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments 
contrived  for  a  coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy, 
but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britain:  thus  every 
woman  endeavours  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine 
lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will 
never  appear,  and  at  tiie  same  time  incapacitating 
her  for  that  retirement  to  whidi  she  is  destined. 
Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not 
only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.  No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  plea- 
sure so  lasting.  She  will  not  want  new  fashions, 
nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 
variety  of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an 
author  in  her  closet.  To  render  this  amusement 
complete,  she  should  be  permitted  to  leam  the 
languages.  I  have  heard  it  lamented  that  boys 
lose  so  many  years  in  mere  learning  of  words : 
this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl,  whose  time  is  not  so 
precious :  she  cannot  advance  herself  in  any  pro- 
fession, and  has  therefore  more  hours  to  spare; 
and  as  you  say  her  memory  is  good,  she  will  be 
very  agreeably  employed  this  way.  There  are  two 
cautions  to  be  given  on  this  subject :  first,  not  to 
think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or 
even  Greek.  Languages  are  more  properly  to  be 
called  vehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itself,  as 
may  be  observed  in  many  schoolmasters,  who, 
though  perhaps  critics  in  grammar,  are  the  most 
ignorant  fellows  upon  earth.  True  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.  I  would 
no  further  wish  her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her 
to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  often 
corrupted,  and  are  always  injured,  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring 
this  about  much  sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and 
she  will  have  leisure  enough  besides  to  run  over 
the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important 
part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally 
supposed.  Many  a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined 
by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which  she  would  have 
laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been  stolen 
fr^m  Mr.  Waller.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl, 
I  saved  one  of  my  companions  from  destruction, 
who  communicated  to  me  an  epistie  she  was  quite 
charmed  with.  As  she  had  naturally  a  good  taste, 
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ah^  obsenred  the  lines  were  not  so  amooth 
Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit 
than  any  of  theirs.  She  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's  sense  and 
passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own 
charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such 
elegancies*  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  showed 
her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems, 
and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  diiMnissed 
with  the  scorn  he  deserved.  To  say  truth,  the 
poor  plagiary  was  very  unlucky  to  fall  into  my 
hands;  that  author  being  no  longer  in  fashion, 
would  have  escaped  any  one  of  less  uniTersal 
reading  than  myself.  You  should  encourage  your 
daughter  to  talk  oyer  with  you  what  she  reads ; 
and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distinguishing, 
take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the 
common  errors  of  young  people,  and  have  a  train 
of  ill  consequences.  The  second  caution  to  be 
given  her  (and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary), 
is  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains,  with 
as  much  solicitude  as  she  would  hide  crookedness 
or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it  can  only  serve  to 
draw  on  her  the  envy,  and  consequently  the  most 
inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which 
will  certainly  be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her 
acquaintance.  The  use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex, 
beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to  moderate 
the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a 
small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a 
studious  life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to 
that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed  to  them- 
selves, and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  You  will 
tell  me  I  have  not  observed  this  rule  myself;  but 
you  are  mistaken :  it  is  only  inevitable  accident 
that  has  given  me  any  reputation  that  way.  I 
have  always  carefully  avoided  it,  and  ever  thought 
it  a  misfortune.  The  explanation  of  this  para- 
.graph  would  occasion  a  long  digression,  which  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  present 
design  only  to  say  what  I  think  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  my  grand-daughter,  which  I  have 
much  at  heart.  If  she  has  the  same  inclination 
(I  should  say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was  bom 
with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  fur- 
nish her  with  ma,^als  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a 
longer  life  than  is  allotted  to  mortals.  I  believe 
there  are  few  heads  capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  calculations,  but  the  result  of  them  is 
not  difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capa- 
city.    Do  not  fear  this  should  make  her  affect  the 

character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady ,  or  Mrs. 

;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not  because 

they  have  learning,  but  because  they  have  it  not. 
One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after 
reading  Echard's  Roman  History ;  another  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  having  got  by  heart  some  of 
Pope's  umntelliifible  essays ;  and  a  third  an  able 
divine,  on  the  strength  of  Whitfield's  sermons; 
thus  you  hear  them  screaming  politics  and  con- 
troversy. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thuoydides,  that  ignorance  is 
bold,  and  Imowledge  reserved.  Indeed  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  far  advanced  in  it  without  being 


more  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance 
than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  re- 
commend books,  I  neither  exclude  work  nor  draw- 
iag.  I  think  it  is  as  scandalous  for  a  woman  not 
to  know  how  to  use  a  needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to 
know  how  to  use  a  sword.  I  was  once  extremely 
fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification 
to  me  when  my  father  turned  off  my  master,  having 
made  a  considerable  progress  for  the  short  time  I 
learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  it 
had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got 
was  the  improvement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers 
that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer :  she 
may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  when 
your  health  or  affairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you 
to  write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an 
agreeable  amusement  to  her.  She  cannot  have  too 
many  for  that  station  of  life  which  will  probably 
be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
was  to  make  you  a  good  wife  (and  I  have  the  com- 
fort to  hear  that  you  are  one) ;  hers  ought  to  be 
to  make  her  happy  in  a  virgin  state.  I  wUl  not 
say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safer,  than 
any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the 
lowest  computation)  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize, 
it  is  the  most  prudent  choice  not  to  venture.  I 
have  always  been  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  this 
truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  views  I 
had  for  you  (as  I  never  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to 
my  vanity),  I  tiiought  I  owed  you  the  justioe  to 
lay  before  you  all  the  hazards  attending  matri- 
mony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
maimer.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in 
the  instructing  your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much 
company  at  home,  she  will  not  need  seeking  it 
abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions 
you  think  fit  to  give  her.  As  you  were  alone  In 
my  family,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  great 
cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of  your  own 
age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours. 
I  was  not  sorry  to  see  you  not  determined  on  a 
single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  father's  inten- 
tion ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavouring  to 
make  your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be 
in  haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afiraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long  in- 
significant letter.  I  hope  the  kindness  of  the 
design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you 
every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most 
affectionate  mother. 

From  tbe  Poenw  of  Lady  MoDtafu. 
LINES  WBITTBN   SHOBTLT  AFTSB  HEB  MABBIAOB. 

While  thint  of  praiie,  and  vain  desire  of  fkme 
In  every  age  is  every  woman's  aim : 
With  a)urt8hlp  pleased,  of  silly  trifles  proud. 
Fond  of  a  train  and  happy  in  a  crowd ; 
On  each  proud  ftip  bestowing  some  kind  glance, 
Bach  conquest  owing  to  some  loose  advance ; 
While  vain  eoquels  affect  to  be  pursued. 
And  think  they  *re  virtuous,  if  not  grossly  lewd : 
Let  this  great  maxim  be  my  virtue's  guide : 
J%  part  sAs  is  (s  Wesis  wAs  hat  Am»  tri$d, 
Hi  com—  tc0  ntar  wAe  cssms  tc  >«  denied. 
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with  ml 

eiceplion.  thai.  Ihoufh  rank  tba  Hil, 

Wesdiu 

[bey  are.  Uiey  aeeni  produced  by  toil. 

Salinib 

ould.  like  a  poliahed  ruor  keen, 

Wound  with  ■  touch  ibat  '•  BUcely  r^JI  or  Hen ; 

Thins  !■ 

an  oyaleiknift.  (hat  backl  and  bewai 

Tl.tlK 

r*0H  [«ror  hii*.  tbal  lull  anno/a 

WlilKHil  dlnlnctlon  u  inxa  tuit  enjoyi: 

Ntilber 

o  Iblly  nor  to  vice  eonflnad. 

Tb.  (ri4«l  of  thj-  iplHH  ii  huoiin  kind  : 

It  pnya 

on  alt  Hbo  yielit,  or  who  loiil, 

l\ilb« 

Nol  even 

youth  and  beauty  can  eoBInl 

Theuni 

enal  r.neour  of  Ihy  aoul; 

Mllbttu 

mble  pride,  and  Ibaw  Ibe  i«  oT  (cs. 

But  bow 

bould'ft  tbou  by  heiuty'a  Ibice  ba  moved 

No  moie 

for  lovini  made  than  lo  be  londT 

TbilHul 

a  KHii  lo  aiich  a  form  wai  given : 

Thitone 

•0  odloua  ihould  ha  born  to  hale. 

—When  Ood  created  thee,  one  would  belier* 

n*  eaoK  ai  lo  Ibe  enake  of  Bre ; 

■■To  human  race  anlipathT  deelar*. 

Twill  1 

But  (At  the  aeqiid  of  the -nlcme  dread. 

Kor  thin 

iby  weakneu  «»l  be  Ihy  deifcnce. 

Theftn. 

le  Bcold'i  pinteclian  in  OITence. 

Sure 'lb 

ai  hir  lo  bfM  who  cnnnol  tight 

Al  'til  K 

libel  IlKH  who  mnnot  write: 

And  if  Ihou  drawat  thy  pan  aiatnil  tin  law. 

Unwhlpt.  unhlankeled.  nnkidinl,  uniliin. 
That  wretched  I  LI  lie  caruaa  yon  relaJn, 
The  reaaon  li,  nol  thai  the  world  wanli  eyei, 
Bui  Ihou  'rl  eo  mean,  Ihey  lee  and  they  deiplM 
When  ftelled  porcupine,  with  rancoroue  will 

Co(d  Ihe  ■pcetelnn  iland.  and  all  the  while 
Upon  the  angry  lilile  mooMer  ■mile: 
'rhua'tliwllhih«i;-wbile,  Impaienltyuft, 

Wbo  but  muR  laugh.  Ihii  Imlly  when  be  aaea, 

Or  ovcr-malch'd  by  every  bleat  of  wind. 


Like  It 


nt,  bald  iBUMln'i.  be  Ihy  lot, 
ne'er  be  toy  guilt  forgiven  or  forgoi; 
Bui  u  Ihou  hal'ii,  be  haled  by  mankind. 
And  with  Ihe  emblem  of  iby  croaked  mind 
Marked  on  thy  buk,  tike  Cain,  by  God'a  own  hind, 
Wander  like  him  accuraed  through  Ihe  land. 
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HONTANCLOS,  HAKIE  EHILIi 
MAYON,  MADAMB  DB, 

Was  bom  at  Aiz,  in  1788.  |Iar  fint  hiubud 
iras  Baron  de  Prinoen,  and  her  Baoond.  Charla- 
magne  Cuvelier  Qrandin  de  Montanoloa.  B^g 
left  a  widow  a  asooDd  tune,  she  deToled  heradf  to 
literature.  She  wrote  comediea  in  one  aot,  Taude- 
TilleB,  and  operaa,  and  a  periodioal  work  called 
"  The  Ladies'  Hagaiine."   She  died  in  1S12,  aged 

MONTEQDT,   JBANNE  DE   8E0LA, 
MADAME   DE, 

Was  born  at  Toulouse,  in  1709.  Sh«  wu  mar- 
ried, at  sixteen,  to  M.  de  Mont^gat,  treasnrei^ 
general  of  the  district  of  Toulouse.  This  lad; 
obt^ed  three  times  the  priie  at  the  Soral  game* 
of  Toulouse,  composed  odes,  letters,  poems,  and 
translated  almost  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  in  verse. 
She  understood  Latin,  Italian,  and  English.  Her 
works  were  published  in  Paris,  in  1768. 

MONTENAY,   QEORGETTE   DE, 

Wai  still  young  when  her  father,  her  mother, 
and  six  serrants  in  their  house,  died  of  tlie  plague. 
She  had  the  good  fortune  to  eeape,  and  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  took  her  in  faer  servio* 
as  mud  of  honour.  The  reading  the  emblems  of 
Aloiat  gave  this  jonag  lad;  the  idea  of  compoeing 
a  hundred  embleme  on  Christian  or  moral  subjects, 
illoetrated  by  verBe«  of  her  own.  which  she  dedi- 
cated t«  Jeanne  d' Albert,  and  wliich  were  pri&tad 
in  1574. 
MONTMORENCY,   CHARLOTTE   MAROABET, 

Ths  wife  of  Condj,  was  fomoua  for  her  beaut;, 
irhich  captivated  Henr;  FT.  of  France.  To  esc^ie 
the  importonities  of  this  powerfHil  lover,  her  hut- 
band  carried  her  off,  on  their  wedding  night,  to 
Bnusels,  where  she  remuned  till  Henrr't  aesoan- 
nation,  in  1610.  She  died  in  1650,  ag«d  fiftj- 
seven.     Her  son  was  ths  great  Cond^. 


MONTESPAN,    ATHENAI8   M 
MER,   MADAME   DE, 
Via  wife  of  the  Marqols  de  H 
mistress  of  Louis  XIT.    Her  husband  reveled  th« 


intrigne  with  indignttioii,  but  buuBhinent  tton 
Puis,  mad  fear  of  despotic  povcr,  loon  reconciled 
him  to  his  diBgrsee,  uid  100,000  crowns  parchssed 
bis  irife  and  his  flUince.  From  1669  to  1675  this 
womui  exercised  uncontrolled  ■uthorit]',  t)j  her 
wit  and  beaaty,  orer  the  monarch  and  people  of 
France ;  till  eatietj,  and  the  Iotc  of  Madame  de 
MainlenoQ,  alienated  the  king's  regard.  Still, 
hoTBver,  Madame  Monteapan  continued  for  some 
time  at  conrt,  deprived  of  her  inSuence,  bat  treated 
with  respect  J  and  she  paesed  her  time  between 
her  devodoiia,  and  drawing  up  memoirs  of  what- 
ever poseed  at  court.  She  had  bjr  the  king  a  son, 
the  duke  of  Maine,  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  the  grandson  of  the  great  Cond^, 
and  the  other  .the  duke  de  Chsrtres.  The  last 
;eart  of  her  life  were  spent  awa;  from  court,  on 
a  pension  of  a  thousand  louis  a  month.  She  died 
at  Bourbon,  1717,  at  the  age  of  siity-sii.  Her 
reign  was  so  intolerable  and  fatal,  that  Uie  French 
regarded  it  as  a  judgment  from  hetiven. 

Madame  de  Genlis  saja  concerning  her,  "  Her 
character  was  false  and  her  understanding  genu- 
ine. Without  eenmbility,  but  an  enthusiast,  she 
was  either  passionate  or  indifferent ;  splendour 
seamed  grealnesi  to  her ;  she  had  deep  designs 
and  triTiai  motives ;  at  once  insatiable  and  frivo- 
lons  in  her  wishes,  she  desired  to  govern,  not  from 
ambition,  but  from  love  of  display."  The  latter 
part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  expiating  the  sins  of 
her  youth  and  middle  age.  She  wore  bracelets, 
garters,  and  a  belt  with  iron  points ;  her  table 
was  tn^al,  and  ber  linen  coarse.  She  dreaded 
death  so  mach,  that  she  always  slept  with  lights 
burning,  and  surrounded  by  women,  whom  she 
n^ed  constantly  to  talk,  so  that  if  she  awoke  in 
the  night,  she  would  have  no  time  for  reflection. 
She  never  would  consent  to  relinqnish  the  appear- 
ance and  state  of  a  queen,  which  ahe  had  once 
eqjoyed. 


HONTPENSIER,  ANNE  MARIE  LOUISE 

D'ORLEANS,  DUCHESS  DE, 

Dauobtik  of  Osston,  dnke  d'Orleans,  brother 

to  Lcois  Xm.,  was   boTD   1627.      She    inherited 

boldnoBS,  intrjgae,  and  impetuosity  from  ber  fk- 
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tlier ;  and  during  the  uvil  wan  of  the  Fronde,  die 

not  only  embraced  the  party  of  the  dnke  de  Condri, 
but  she  made  her  adherents  Bre  the  cannon  of  the 
Bastile  on  the  troops  of  Lonis  XIV.  This  rash 
step  against  the  aathority  of  her  king  and  conun, 
^'uiued  her  hopes,  and  after  in  vain  aspiring  to  th« 
hand  of  a  sovereign  prince,  she,  in  166B,  married 
the  count  de  Lsuiun,  a  man  much  younger  than 
herself.  The  king,  though  he  had  permitted  the 
nnion,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  lovers, 
and  Laniun  was  kept  in  prison  for  ten  years ;  bnt 
after  the  cession  of  Dombes  and  Eu,  of  which  the 
ducheas  de  Montpeoner  was  the  sovereign,  she 
was  allowed  to  see  her  husband.  But  ahe  was 
violent  and  jealons,  and  Lauiun  ungrateful  and 
faithless ;  and  she  at  last  forbade  him  to  appear 
in  her  presence,  and  retired  to  a  convent.  She 
wrAe  two  romances,  and  some  devotional  bocks. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  letters  to  Madame  d« 
Motteville,  written  by  Mademoiselle  Montpenmer, 
and  her  most  important  work,  the  ■'  Memoirs,"  a 
Aurago  of  carious  anecdotes,  valuable  trom  the 
^noerity,  good  fttith,  and  vivacity  with  which  they 
are  written.  These  "  Memoirs"  have  been  and 
will  be  soaght  for  among  the  literary  ooiiorities 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  they  eontain 
much  that  is  trifling,  or  rather,  mere  gossip.  She 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Mademoiselle. 


Was  the  youi^est  daughter  of  John  de  Longvio, 
lord  of  Quny,  and  was  married,  in  16S8,  to  Louis 
de  Bonrbon,  the  second  of  the  name,  duke  de 
Montpensier.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  merit,  and 
a  favourite  of  Catliarine  de  Medicis;  and  had  ehe 
lived,  she  might  have,  b;  her  counsels,  prevented 
many  of  the  cruel  deeds  of  this  princess ;  bat  she 
died  in  1661.  She  openly  avowed,  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, what  her  husband  had  long  suspected,  that 
she  was  a  Protestsot;  and  two  of  her  daaghten 
professed  the  same  faith. 

Thnanus  praises  this  lady  for  her  talents,  pm- 
dence,  and  mascoline  understanding.  She  was 
intelligent  and  ehilful  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  always  solicitous  for  the  public  tranquilli^. 
It  was  to  her  that  the  archbishop  of  Vienna  ad- 
dressed himself,  when,  foreseeing  the  ruin  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  during  the  reign  of  Franins 
II.,  he  told  her  that  if  she  kept  not  her  promise 
of  opposing  the  house  of  Onlse,  all  was  lost.  It 
was  by  her  influence  with  Catharine  de  Medi<ns, 
that  Michael  de  I'HSpital  was  made  chancellor  of 
France.  "  Had  this  been  the  only  meritcriont 
action  of  her  life,"  says  Bayle,  "  it  ought  to  have 
consecrated  ber  memory.  No  other  person  could 
have  afforded,  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  an 
equal  support  to  the  monarchy.  Tbe  dnchesa  also 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
prince  de  Condi. 

MORATA,  OLTMPIA  FULVIA, 

Was  bom  at  Ferrars,  in  1626.     Her  &tlier, 

preceptor  to  the  yoaag  princes  of  Fenara,  sobi 

of  AlphoneuB  I.,  observing  her  genius,  took  great 

pains  in  cultivating  it.     Olympia  was  called  to 
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eonrt  for  the  pnrpoie  of  atudjing  bcllefl-lettrM 
with  the  prinoeu  of  Yentn,  irhere  she  oatoniahed 
the  It&liana  b;  deolftimicK  in  I^tin  and  Greek, 
expE&ining  the  parsdaxas  of  Cioero,  and  anaweriug 
•nj  question  that  vM  pat  to  bv.  Her  father's 
death,  and  the  iU  health  of  her  mother,  irithdreir 
b«r  fMm  ooort,  and  she  det oted  herself  to  house- 
holiJ  affairs,  and  the  eduoation  of  her  tiiree  sis- 
ten  and  a  brother.  A  joimg  German,  named 
Andrew  Grontiiler,  who  had  studied  mediune, 
and  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Ferrara,  married 
her,  and  took  her,  with  her  little  brotlier,  to  Ger- 

The/  vent  to  Bebweiiifnrt,  in  Franoonia,  which 
,  was  soon  after  besieged  and  burnt,  and  the?  barely 
escaped  intfa  their  liTea.  The  hardships  they 
aoS^red  in  eonseqitenee,  caused  Morata's  death  in 
the  oourae  of  a  few  months.  She  died  in  IGG6,  in 
the  Protestant  fUth,  which  she  had  embraced  on 
her  ooming  to  Qermanj.  Bereral  of  her  worts 
were  burnt  st  Sohweinfurt,  but  the  remainder 
were  collected  and  pnbliriied  at  Bs^,  1568,  by 
Ccsluis  Secundns  Curio.  They  oonsist  of  oratisni, 
dislogues,  letters,  and  translations. 

MOBELLA,  JULIAHA, 
A  RATiTB  of  Barcelona,  was  bom  in  1696.  Her 
htiier  being  obliged  to  leaTe  Spain  for  a  homicide, 
fled  to  Lyons,  where  he  taught  his  daughter  so 
well,  that  at  the  age  of  twelTe,  she  publicly  mun- 
tained  theses  in  philosophy-  In  her  tenth  year, 
Ae  is  said  to  hare  held  a  public  dltpntstioD  in 
theJesuita' College  at  Lyon*.  She  was  profouniUy 
sUUed  in  philosophy,  dirini^,  mnsie,  jurispru- 
dence, and  philology.  She  entered  into  tlie  ood- 
*ent  of  St.  Praiedia,  at  Angnon. 


MOBE,  HANNAH, 
D»TijioiiitHii>  for  her  talents,,  and  the  noble 
manner  in  which  she  eierted  them,  was  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  More ;  she  was  bom  Febru- 
ary 2d,  1746,  at  Stapleton,  Qloucestershlre.  Mr. 
More  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  gave  bis  daughters 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education ;  but  ha 
was  a  narrow-minded  man,  and  so  fearful  they 
would  become  learned  women,  that  he  tried  by 
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praeepts  to  counleraot  the  effect  «f  his  leasana. 
The  elder  daughters  opened,  at  Bristol,  a  board- 
ing-school for  girls,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
Tcry  fiourishing,  and  at  this  sohool  Hannah  ob- 
tained the  best  advantages  of  ednoatlan  she  ever 
eiyoyed.  How  small  these  were  compared  with 
the  opportonities  of  young  men  I  And  yet  what 
man  of  her  nation  and  time  was  so  influential  for 
good,  or  has  left  such  a  rich  legacy  of  moral  les- 
sons for  the  improrement  of  the  world  as  Wfi""fih 
Mora  has  done  I  Her  inflnenoe  has  been  wonder- 
ful in  this  our  new  world,  as  well  as  in  her  own 
country ;  our  mothers  ware  aided  by  her  in  teach- 
ing us  in  our  infancy.  "  We  have  felt  the  dffeet 
of  her  writings  ever  unoe  we  began  to  reason;  in 
the  nursery,  in  the  sohool-roem,  and  even  in  ool- 
lege  halls,"  says  an  enUinuasdc  American*  wri- 
ter. "Her  looks,  her  cottage,  faer  air  and  man- 
ner, were  all  enquired  after  by  erery  youth  who 
read  her  works ;  and  for  oorvelTes,  we  can  recol- 
lect, that  a  niTonrile,  pious,  kind,  and  affectionate 
mwieii  friend  of  our  childhood,  was  in  the  exube- 
rance of  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  compared 
in  some  infant  attempts  at  Terse,  to  Hannah  More; 
we  could  go  no  higher." 

In  1761  Hannali  More  wrote  a  pastoral  drama, 
"  The  Search  after  Happiness."  She  was  then 
sixteen ;  and  though  this  production  was  not  pub- 
lished till  many  years  aft^wards,  yet  ahe  may  be 
said  to  hate  then  commenced  her  literary  career, 
which  till  1B24,  when  her  last  work,  "  Spirit  of 
Prayer,"  was  issued,  was  steadily  pursued  for 
dxty-three  years.  The  next  important  erect  of 
her  life  is  thus  related  by  Mrs.  Elwood : 

"  When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  she  r«- 
c^ved  and  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a 
Mr.  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortooe,  bat 
conuderably  her  senior.  Their  acquainta&ee  had 
commenced  in  consequence  of  some  young  relft- 
tioni  of  Mr.  Turner's  being  at  the  Misses  More'a 
school,  who  generally  spent  their  holidays  at  their 
cousin's  beautiful  re^denee  at  Belmont,  near  Bris- 
tol, whither  they  were  permitted  to  inrite  some 
of  their  young  friends;  and  Hannah  and  Fatty 
More,  being  near  their  own  age,  were  generally 
among  those  invited.  The  affair  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  wedding-day  was  actUHlly  Gied, 
and  Hannah,  baring  given  up  her  share  in  b«r 
sister's  establishmint,  had  gone  to  conriderable 
expense  in  making  her  preparatioDB, — when  Mr. 
Turner,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  ecocntrie 
temper,  was  induced  to  postpone  the  completiui 
of  bis  engagement ;  and  as  this  was  done  more 
than  once,  her  friends  at  length  interfered,  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  relinquish  the  marriage  alto- 
gether, though  thie  was  against  the  wishes  of  the 
capricious  gentieman. 

To  make  some  amende  for  his  thus  trifling  with 
her  afieotions,  Mr.  Turner  insisted  upon  being 
allowed  to  settle  an  annuity  upon  her,  which  she 
at  Brst  rejected,  but  subsequently,  through  the 
mediam  of  her  friend.  Dr.  Stonehouse,  who  con- 
sented to  be  the  agent  and  trustee,  she  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  allow  a  sum  to  be  settled 
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upon  her,  which  ahoiild  enable  her  hereafter  to 
derote  herself  to  the  pnrraits  of  literature. 

She  had  soon  after  another  opportunity  of  mar- 
lying,  whiofa  mm  deolined,  and  ^m  this  time  she 
seems  to  haye  formed  the  resolation,  to  whieh  she 
ever  afterwards  adhered,  of  remaining  single." 

In  1774  she  beeame  acquainted  with  the  great 
tragedian,  Dayid  (Hirick;  he  and  his  wife  soon 
formed  a  warm  attachment  for  the  young  authoress, 
inTited  her  to  theb  house  in  London,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  the  literary  and  fashionable  world. 
She  was  there  presented  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  Ihr.  Johnson;  how  highly 
she  prised  the  piirilege  of  such  acquaintances 
may  be  gathered  from  her  letters.  She  constantly 
wrote  to  her  sisters  at  Bristol,  describing  in  a  style 
of  easy  elegance  whatever  interested  her  in  London. 

Speaking  of  letter-writing,  she  used  to  say, 
*'  "When  I  want  wisdom,  sentiment,  or  information, 
I  can  find  them  much  better  in  books.  What  I 
want  in  a  letter  is  the  inetnre  of  my  friend's  mind, 
and  the  common-sense  of  his  life.  I  want  to  know 
what  he  is  saying  and  doing."  She  added,  « that 
letters  among  near  relations  were  family  newspa- 
pers, meant  to  conyey  paragraphs  of  intelligence, 
and  advertisements  of  projects,  and  not  sentimen- 
tal essays." 

Her  first  acquaintance  with  that  much-abused 
class,  the  publishers,  is  thus  narrated  by  Mrs. 
Elwood: 

**  Hannah  More  again  yisited  London,  in  1776^ 
and  in  the  course  of  this  year  the  eulogiums  and 
attentions  she  had  receiyed  induced  her,  as  she 
obseryed  to  her  sisters,  to  try  her  real  yalue,  by 
writing  a  small  poem  and  offering  it  to  Cadell. 
The  legendary  tale  of  <  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower* 
was,  accordingly,  composed  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
to  wlueh  she  added  *  The  Bleeding  Bock,'  which 
hiid  been  written  some  years  preyiously.  Cadell 
offered  her  a  handsome  sum  for  these  poems,  teU- 
iag  her  if  he  could  discoyer  what  Goldsmith  re* 
ceiyed  for  the  *  Deserted  Village,'  he  would  make 
up  the  deficiency,  whateyer  it  might  be. 

Thus  commenced  Hannah  More's  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Oadell,  who  was,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, a  natiye  of  the  same  yillage  with  herself; 
and  her  connexion  with  his  establishment  was 
carried  on  for  forty  years." 

In  1782  Hannah  More's  <*  Sacred  Dramas"  were 
published,  with  a  poem,  entitled  **  Sensibility." 
As  we  prefer  to  present  the  opinions  of  acknow- 
ledged critics  in  literatinre,  respecting  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  female  writers,  rather  than  our 
own,  wheneyer  we  think  the  former  give  a  correct 
and  impartial  estimate  of  character  and  talents, 
we  will  here  insert  an  extract  from  the  notice  of 
H^Minah  More  in  a  late  and  excellent  publication  :* 

"  All  her  works  were  successful,  and  Johnson 
said  he  thought  her  the  best  of  female  yersifiers. 
The  poetry  of  Hannah  More  is  now  forgotten,  but 
*  Percy'  is  a  good  play,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
authoress  might  haye  excelled  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
had  she  devoted  herself  to  that  di£Eieult  species  of 
eomposition.    In  1786  she  published  another  yo- 
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Inme  of  verse,  '  Florio,  a  Tale  for  Fine  Gentlemen 
and  Fine  Ladies,'  and  *  The  Bas  Bleu,  or  Conver- 
sation.' The  latter  (which  Johnson  complimented 
as  a  great  performance)  was  an  elaborate  eulogy 
on  the  Bat  Bleu  Club;*  a  literary  assembly  that 
met  at  Mrs.  Montagu's." 

The  following  couplets  have  been  quoted  as 
terse  and  pointed : 

**  In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  litUe  set  mankind.** 

**  Small  habits  well  pursued  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.** 

Such  lines  mark  the  good  sense  and  keen  observa- 
tion of  the  writer,  and  these  qualities  Hannah  now 
resolved  to  devote  exclusively  to  high  objects. 
The  gay  life  of  the  fashionable  world  had  lost  its 
charms,  and  having  published  her  <Bas  Bleu,' 
she  retired  to  a  small  cottage  and  garden  near 
Bristol,  where  her  sisters  kept  a  flourishing  board- 
ing-school.     Her   first   prose   publication  was 

<  Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  the  Manners  of 
the  Great  to  General  Society,'  produced  in  1788. 
This  was  followed,  in  1791,  by  an  'Bstimate  of 
the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World.*  As  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  political  tracts  and 
exertions  of  the  Jacobins  and  levellers,  Hannah 
More,  in  1794,  wrote  a  number  of  tales,  published 
monthly,  under  the  title  of  <  The  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory,' which  attained,  to  a  sale  of  about  a  million 
ea<di  number.  Some*  of  the  little  stories  (as  the 
*  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain')  are  well  told,  and 
contain  striking  moral  and  religious  lessons.  With 
the  same  object,  our  authoress  published  a  volume 
called  *  Village  Politics.'  Her  other  principal 
works  are— -<  Strictures  on  the  Modem  System  of 
Female  Education,'  1799 ;  •  Hints  towards  Form- 
ing the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess,'  1806; 

<  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  comprehending  Ob- 
servations on  Domestic  Habits  and  Manners,  Reli- 
gion and  Morals,'  two  volumes,  1809;  *  Practical 
Piety,  or  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart 
on  the  Conduct  of  life,'  two  volumes,   1811 ; 

<  Christian  Morals,'  two  volumes,  1812;  *  Essay 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St  Paul,'  two 
volumes,  1815 ;  and  *  Moral  Sketches  of  Prevail- 
ing Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
with  Reflections  on  Prayer,'  1819.  The  collection 
of  her  works  is  comprised  in  eleven  volumes  octavo. 
The  work  entitled  *  Hints  towards  Forming  the 
Character  of  a  Young  Princess,'  was  written  with 
a  view  to  the  eduoaUon  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
on  which  subject  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Hannah  More  had  been  requested  by  queen  Char- 
lotte. Of  '  Coelebs,'  we  are  told  that  ten  editions 
were  sold  in  one  yeai^-a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  the  work.  The  tale  is  admirably 
written,  with  a  fine  vein  of  delicate  irony  and  sar- 
casm, and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  de- 
picted, but,  from  the  nature  of  the  story,  it  pre- 
sents few  incidents  or  embellishments  to  attract 
ordinary  novel-readers.  It  has  not  inaptly  been 
styled  *  a  dramatic  sermon.'  Of  the  other  publi- 
cations of  the  authoress,  we  may  say,  with  one  of 
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her  critics,  <it  would  be  idle  in  iis  to  dwell  on 
works  BO  well  known  as  the  **  Thoughts  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Great,"  the  "  Essay  on  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  Fashionable  World,"  and  so  on,  which 
finally  established  Miss  More's  name  as  a  great 
moral  writer,  possessing  a  masterly  command  over 
the  resonrces  of  onr  language,  and  devoting  a 
keen  wit  and  lively  fancy  to  the  best  and  noblest 
of  purposes.'  In  her  latter  days  there  was  per- 
haps a  tincture  of  unnecessary  gloom  or  severity 
in  her  religious  views ;  yet,  when  we  recollect  her 
unfeigned  sincerity  and  practical  benevolence — 
her  exertions  to  instruct  the  poor  miners  and  cot^ 
tagers — and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  she  la- 
boured, even  amidst  severe  bodily  infirmities,  to 
inculcate  sound  principles  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  rank  her  among  the  best  benef&ctors  of 
mankind. 

The  great  success  of  the  different  works  of  our 
authoress  enabled  her  to  live  in  ease,  and  to  dis- 
pense charities  around  her.  Her  sisters  also  se- 
cured a  competency,  and  they  all  lived  together 
at  Barley  Grove,  a  property  of  some  extent,  which 
they  purchased  and  improved.  '  From  the  day 
that  the  school  was  given  up,  the  existence  of  the 
whole  sisterhood  appears  to  have  flowed  on  in  one 
uniform  current  of  peace  and  contentment,  diver- 
sified only  by  new  appearances  of  Hannah  as  an 
authoress,  and  the  ups  and  downs  which  she  and 
the  others  met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  a  most 
brave  and  humane  experiment — namely,  their 
sealous  effort  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education 
and  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  vil- 
lages situated  in  a  wild  country  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  their  abode,  who,  Arom  a  concurrence 
of  unhappy  local  and  temporary  circumstances, 
had  been  left  in  a  state  of  ignorauQe  hardly  con- 
ceivable at  the  present  day.'  These  exertions 
were  ultimately  so  successful,  that  the  sisterhood 
had^  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  yearly  festi- 
val celebrated  on  the  hills  of  Cheddar,  where  above 
a  thousand  children,  with  the  members  of  female 
clubs  of  industry  (also  established  by  them),  after 
attending  church  service,  were  regaled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  benefactors. 

Hannah  More  died  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1838,  aged  eighty-eight.  She  had  made  about 
£80,000  by  her  writings,  and  she  left,  by  her  will, 
legacies  to  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
amounting  to  £10,000." 

In  1884,  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,"  by  William  Roberts, 
Esq.,  were  published  in  four  volumes.  In  these 
we  have  a  full  account  by  Hannah  herself  of  her 
London  life,  and  many  interesting  anecdotes." 

From  this  memoir  we  select  the  estimate  of 
Hannah  More's  moral  character : 

**  Her  love  of  her  country,  and  her  love  of  her 
species,  were  without  any  illoy  of  party  feelings 
or  prejudices.  To  her  sound  and  correct  under- 
standing, liberty  presented  itself  as  including 
among  its  essential  constituents  loyalty,  allegiance, 
security,  and  duty.  Patriotism,  in  this  view  of  it, 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  of  her  character, 
since  it  reaUy  took  the  lead  of  every  other  temporal 


object.  All  the  powers  of  her  mind  were  devoted 
to  the  solid  improvement  of  society.  Her  kima 
were  all  practical ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  name  a  writer  who  has  laid 
before  the  public  so  copious  a  variety  of  original 
thoughts  and  reasonings,  without  any  admixture 
of  speculation  or  hypothesis.  To  keep  within  this 
tangible  barrier,  without  contracting  the  range  of 
her  imagination,  or  denying  to  truth  any  advan- 
tage to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled,  of  illustration 
or  entertainment,  is  a  secret  in  the  art  of  compo- 
sition with  which  few,  if  any,  have  been  so  well 
acquainted.  Her  indefatigable  pen  was  ever  at 
work ;  kept  in  motion  by  a  principle  of  incessant 
activity,  never  to  stop  but  with  her  pulse ;  never 
to  need  the  refreshment  of  change ;  and  never  to 
be  weary  in  well-doing.  Thus  to  do  good  and  to 
distribute  was  no  less  the  work  of  her  head  than 
of  her  hand,  and  the  rich  and  the  great  were 
among  the  objects  of  her  charity.  The  specific 
relief  of  which  they  stood  in  need  she  was  ever 
forward  to  supply ;  and  as  she  had  passed  so  many 
of  her  earliest  years  among  them,  she  knew  well 
their  wants,  and  how 'to  administer  to  them.  She 
was  a  woman  of  business  in  all  the  concerns  of 
humanity,  refined  or  common,  special  or  general, 
and  had  a  sort  of  righteous  cunning  in  dealing 
with  different  cases ;  exposing  without  irritating, 
reproving  without  discouraging,  probing  without 
wounding;  always  placing  duty  upon  its  right 
motives,  and  showing  the  perversity  of  error  by 
bringing  it  into  clbse  comparison  with  the  loveliest 
forms  of  truth  and  godliness." 

As  the  writings  of  this  excellent  woman  are 
widely  known,  and  probably  more  read  in  America 
than  England,  we  shall  give  few  extracts  from  her 
prose  works ;  but  there  was  one  event  of  her  life 
which  should  never  be  forgotten ;  we  allude  to  the 
persecution  she  met  with  when  she  attempted  to 
instruct  the  poor.  The  brutal  ignorance  and  de- 
gradation which  then,  fifty  years  ago,  (is  it  much 
changed  now?)  characterized  the  peasantry  of 
England  were  shocking;  but  eyen  these  do  not 
appear  so  utterly  inhuman  as  the  conduct  of  the 
rich  farmers,  and  particularly  that  of  the  clergy- 
men, in  opposing  all  reforms.  Miss  More  says, 
in  a  letter,  writing  of  one  of  her  schools,  **  It  is  a 
parish,  the  largest  in  our  county  or  diocess,  in  a 
state  of  great  depravity  and  ignorance.  The 
opposition  I  have  met  with  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  an  institution  for  the  religious  instmo- 
tion  of  these  people  would  excite  your  astonish- 
ment. The  principal  adversary  is  a  farmer  of 
£1000  a-year,  who  says,  the  lower  class  are  faUd 
to  be  wicked  and  ignorant,  and  that  as  wise  as  I 
am  I  cannot  alter  what  is  decreed." 

She  surmounted  this  opposition ;  but  then  began 
the  persecutions  instituted  against  her  by  the 
clergy.  These  were  so  vindictive  that  Miss  More 
appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and,  Wells,  in  whose 
diocese  she  was  labouring  in  this  mission  of  cha- 
rity. We  insert  a  p  )rtion  of  her  letter,  which,  for 
its  masterly  exposition  of  the  sulject,  and  firm, 
yet  gentle  tone  of  remonstrance  against  injustice 
to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  herself,  deserves  to  be 
studied.  We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  greater  part 
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«  «  «  «  » 

«  When  I  settled  in  this  country  thirteen  years 
ago,  I  found  the  poor  in  many  of  the  Tillages  sunk 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  vice.  There 
were,  I  think,  no  Sunday-schools  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict, except  one  in  my  own  parish,  which  had 
been  established  by  our  respectable  rector,  and 
another  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Churchill.  This 
drew  me  to  the  more  neglected  Tillages,  which, 
being  distant,  made  it  Tcry  laborious.  Not  one 
school  here  did  I  CTer  attempt  to  establish  without 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  My  plan  of  instruction  is  extremely  sim- 
ple and  limited.  They  learn,  on  week  days,  such 
coarse  works  as  may  fit  them  for  serrants.  I  allow 
of  no  writing  for  tiie  poor.  My  object  is  not  to 
make  fanatics,  but  to  train  up  the  lower  classes 
in  habits  of  industry  and  piety.  I  knew  no  way 
of  teaching  morals  but  by  teaching  principles; 
nor  of  inculcating  Christian  principles  without  a 
good  knowledge  of  Scripture.  I  own  I  haTe 
laboured  this  point  diligently.  My  sisters  and  I 
always  teach  them  ourseWes  CTery  Sunday,  except 
during  our  absence  in  winter.  By  being  out  about 
thirteen  hours,  we  haTC  generally  contriTcd  to 
Tisit  two  schools  the  same  day,  and  carry  them  to 
their  respectiTe  churches.  When  we  had  more 
schools,  we  commonly  risited  them  on  a  Sunday. 
The  only  books  we  use  in  teaching  are  two  little 
tracts  called  '  Questions  for  the  Mendip  Schools' 
(to  be  had  of  Hatchard).  *The  Church  Cate- 
chism' (these  are  framed,  and  half  a  dozen  hung 
up  in  the  room).  The  Catechism,  broken  into 
short  questions,  spelling-books,  psalter,  common 
prayer,  testament,  bible.  The  little  ones  repeat 
*Watts'8  Hymns.'  The  Collect  is  learned  CTery 
Sunday.  They  generally  learn  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  many  other  chapters  and  psalms. 
Finding  that  what  the  children  learned  at  school 
they  commonly  lost  at  home  by  the  profaneness 
and  ignorance  of  their  parents,  it  occurred  to  me 
in  some  of  the  larger  parishes  to  inrite  the  latter 
to  come  at  six  on  the  Sunday  CTening,  for  an  hour, 
to  the  school,  together  with  the  elder  scholars.  A 
plain  printed  sermon  and  a  printed  prayer  is  read 
to  them,  and  a  psalm  is  sung.  I  am  not  bribed  by 
my  taste,  for,  unluckily,  I  do  not  delight  in  jnusic, 
but  obserring  that  singing  is  a  help  to  dcTotion  in 
others,  I  thought  it  right  to  allow  the  practice. 

«  For  many  years  I  haTC  giTon  away,  annually, 
nearly  two  hundred  bibles,  common  prayer  books, 
and  testaments.  To  teach  the  poor  to  read  with- 
out proTiding  them  with  taft  books,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  an  improper  measure,  and  this 
consideration  induced  me  to  enter  upon  the  labo- 
rious undertaking  of  the  Cheap  Repository  Tracts. 
"  In  some  parishes,  where  the  poor  are  numer- 
ous, such  as  Cheddar  and  the  distressed  mining 
Tillages  of  Shipham  and  Rowbarrowj  I  hare  insti- 
tuted, with  considerable  expense  to  myself,  friendly 
benefit  societies  for  poor  women,  which  haTe  proTcd 
a  great  relief  to  the  sick  and  lying-in,  especially 
in  the  late  seasons  of  scarcity.  We  haTe  in  one 
parish  onlyy  a  saTing  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds  (the  others  in  proportion) ;  this  I 
haTe  placed  out  in  the  funds.     The  late  Lady  of 


the  Manor  at  Cheddar,  in  addition  to  her  kindness 
to  my  institutions  there  during  her  life,  left,  at 
her  death,  a  legacy  for  the  club,  and  another  for 
the  school,  as  a  testimony  to  her  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  both.  We  haTe  two  little  annual  festiri- 
ties  for  the  children  and  poor  women  of  these 
clubs,  which  are  always  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  gentry  and  clergy. 

"  At  one  of  these  public  meetings,  Mr.  Bere  de- 
clared, that  since  the  institution  of  the  schools  he 
could  now  dine  in  peace ;  for  that  where  he  used 
to  issue  ten  warrants,  he  was  not  now  called  on 
for  two. 

*  «  »  *  « 

"  My  schools  were  always  honoured  with  the  full 
sanction  of  the  late  bishop ;  of  which  I  haTe  CTen 
recent  testimonials.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  person  who  has  written  against  them,  except 
Mr.  Bere,  cTer  saw  them. 

«  «  «  «  * 

<*  I  need  not  inform  your  lordship  why  the  illi- 
terate, when  they  become  religious,  are  more 
liable  to  enthusiasm  than  the  better  informed. 
They  haTe  also  a  coarse  way  of  expressing  their 
religious  sentiments,  which  often  appears  to  be 
enthusiasm,  when  it  is  only  Tulgarity  or  quaint- 
ness.  But  I  am  persuaded  your  lordship  will 
allow  that  this  does  not  furnish  a  reason  why  the 
poor  should  be  left  destitute  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. That  the  knowledge  of  the  bible  should  lay 
men  more  open  to  the  delusions  of  fanaticism  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  jacobinism  on  the  other,  ap- 
pears so  unlikely,  that  I  should  haTe  thought  the 
probability  lay  all  on  the  other  side. 

«I  do  not  Tindicate  enthusiasm;  I  dread  it. 
But  can  the  possibility  that  a  few  should  become 
enthusiasts  be  justly  pleaded  as  an  argument  for 
giring  them  aJX  up  to  actual  rice  and  barbarism  ? 

"  In  one  of  the  principal  pamphlets  against  me, 
it  is  asserted  that  my  writings  ought  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  In  most  of 
them  it  is  affirmed  that  my  principles  and  actions 
are  corrupt  and  mischicTous  in  no  common  de- 
gree. If  the  grosser  crimes  alleged  against  me 
be  true,  I  am  not  only  unfit  to  be  allowed  to  teach 
poor  children  to  read,  but  I  am  unfit  to  be  toler^ 
ated  in  any  class  of  society.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  heaTier  charges  should  proTC  not  to  be  true, 
may  it  not  furnish  a  presumption  that  th^  less  are 
equally  unfounded  ?  There  is  scarcely  any  motiTC 
so  pernicious,  nor  any  hypocrisy  so  deep,  to  which 
my  plans  haTe  not  been  attributed;  yet  I  haTe 
neither  improTed  my  interest  nor  my  fortune  by 
them.  I  am  not  of  a  sex  to  expect  preferment, 
nor  of  a  temper  to  court  faTour;  nor  was  I  so 
ignorant  of  mankind  as  to  look  for  praise  by  a 
means  so  little  calculated  to  obtain  it;  though, 
perhaps,  I  did  not  reckon  on  such  a  degree  of 
obloquy.  If  Tanity  were  my  motiTO,  it  has  been 
properly  punished.  If  hypocrisy,  I  am  hastening 
fast  to  answer  for  it  at  a  tribunal,  compared  with 
which  all  human  opinion  weighs  Tery  light  indeed ; 
in  riew  of  which  the  sacrifice  which  I  haTe  been 
called  to  make  of  health,  peace,  and  reputation, 
shrinks  into  nothing. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,  I  come  to  what  has  been 


MO 


MO 


the  ultimate  object  of  this  too  tedious  letter — » 
request  to  know  what  is  your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 
I  haye  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  wisdom  and 
candour  to  suspect  the  equity  of  your  determina- 
tion. I  know  too  well  what  I  owe  to  the  station 
you  fill,  to  dispute  your  authority  or  to  oppose 
your  commands.  If  it  be  your  will  that  my  re- 
maining schools  should  be  abolished,  I  may  lament 
your  decision,  but  I  will  obey  it  My  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  my  country 
inspires  me  with  a  proportionate  Teneration  for 
all  constituted  authorities,  whether  in  church  or 
state.  If  I  be  not  permitted  to  employ  the  short 
remnant  of  my  life  (which  has  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  these  prolonged  attacks)  in  being,  in 
any  small  measure  and  degree,  actLvely  useful,  I 
will  at  least  set  my  accusers  an  example  of  obe- 
dience to  those  superiors  whom  the  proTidence  of 
God  has  set  oyer  me,  and  whom,  next  to  Him,  I 
am  bound  to  obey.''*' 

XXTBACTS    FBOM   <<  HINTS    FOB   rOBMINQ   THE   CHA- 


bactbh  of  a  young  pbingess. 
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One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 
cated on  the  great,  is,  that  God  has  not  sent  us 
into  this  world  to  give  us  consummate  happiness, 
but  to  train  us  to  those  habits  which  lead  to  it 
High  rank  lays  the  mind  open  to  strong  tempta- 
tions; the  highest  rank  to  the  strongest  The 
seducing  images  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of  splen- 
dour and  of  homage,  of  power  and  independence, 
are  only  to  be  counteracted  by  a  religious  educa- 
tion. The  world  is  too  genenJly  entered  upon  as 
a  scene  of  pleasure  instead  of  trial.  The  high- 
bom  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
the  prise  when  they  should  be  exercising  them- 
selves for  the  combat  They  look  for  the  sweets 
of  victory  when  they  should  be  enduring  the  hard- 
ness of  the  conflict  The  exalted  station  of  the 
jOMpg  princess,  by  separating  her  from  miscella- 
neous society,  becomes  her  protection  f^om  many 
of  its  maxims  and  practices.  From  the  dangers 
of  her  own  peculiar  situation  she  should  be  guard- 
ed, by  being  early  taught  to  consider  power  and 
influence,  not  as  exempting  her  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  life,  or  ensuring  to  her  a  larger  portion  of 
its  pleasures,  but  as  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly 
extended  sphere  of  duties,  and  infinitely  increas- 
ing the  demands  on  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 


FBOM   "FLOBIO. 
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Exbautted  Florio,  at  the  age 

When  youlh  should  ruth  on  glory *«  stage, 

When  life  should  open  iVesh  and  new, 

And  ardent  hope  her  schemes  pursue: 

Of  youtbfltl  gayety  bereft. 

Had  scarce  an  unbroach'd  pleasure  left ; 

He  found  already  to  his  cost 

The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost. 

And  pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 

She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursued; 

Or  if  overtaken  and  caress'd. 

He  loath'd  and  left  her  when  possesa'd. 

But  Florio  knew  the  world ;  that  science 

Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance ; 

*  Notwithstanding  this  Christian  appeal,  Hannah  More 
was  compelled  to  give  up  her  acbools. 


He  tlioQght  the  world  to  him  was  known, 
Whefcas  he  only  knew  the  town. 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set  — mankind 
Though  high  renown  the  youth  had  gain'd. 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  bad  stain'd; 
Though  known  among  a  certain  set^ 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudder'd  at  the  dicer's  box. 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid. 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made. 
His  growing  credit,  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  liked  to  spoil  a  dinner; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wait. 
And  still  by  system  came  too  late ; 
Yet  *twas  a  hopeful  indication 
On  which  to  found  a  reputation : 
Small  habits,  well  pursued,  betimes 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes ; 
And  who  a  juster  claim  preferred 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word? 


FBOM   *' SBNSIBILITT." 

a         •  •  «  » 

Sweet  Sensibility  I  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  senae  of  right  I 
Perception  exquisite!  fkir  Virtue's  seed  I 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  liberal  deed  I 
Thou  hasty  conscience  I  reason's  blushing  morn ! 
Instinctive  kindness  ere  reflection  *s  born  1 
Prompt  sense  of  equity  I  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress  of  unexamined  wrongs ! 
£ager  to  serve,  the  cause  perhaps  untried. 
But  always  apt  to  choose  the  sullering  side ! 
To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  words  can  paint. 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words  are  faint 

S3U  does  not  feel  thy  power  who  boasts  thy  flame. 
And  rounds  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
Nor  she  who  vents  her  disproportioned  sighs 
With  pining  L$»Hn  when  her  sparrow  dies; 
Nor  she  who  melts  when  hapless  Short  expires. 
While  real  misery  unrelieved  retires! 
Who  thinks  feigned  sorrows  all  her  tean  deserve. 
And  weeps  o'er  IVorior  while  her  childreiistarve. 

As  words  are  but  the  external  marks  to  tell 
The  ftir  ideas  in  tlie  mind  that  dwell. 
And  only  are  of  things  the  outward  sign, 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  but  define ; 
Bo  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears. 
And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears, 
7'hese  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 
Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dress; 
And  these  fUr  marks,  reluctant  1  relate. 
These  lovely  symbols  may  be  counterfeit. 

O  Love  divine!  sole  source  of  charity! 
More  dear  one  genuine  deed  performed  for  thee. 
Than  all  the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  turn, 
Than  all  thy  touching  page,  perverted  Sterne! 
Not  that  by  deeds  alone  this  love 's  expressed— 
If  so,  the  affluent  only  were  the  blessed ; 
One  silent  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word. 
The  page  of  mercy  shall,  welWpleased,  record ; 
One  soul-felt  sigh  by  powerless  pity  given. 
Accepted  Incense!  shall  ascend  to  heaven! 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 
And  half  our  misery  Prom  our  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  pleaae : 
O  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  flrom  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  ofihnce. 
To  spread  large  bounties  though  we  wish  in  vain. 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
To  bless  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth. 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with  health. 
Our  little  lot  denies;  yet  liberal  still. 
Heaven  gives  ita  counterpoise  to  every  ill, 
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MOTHEE  ANNA,  w  ANN  OP  SASONT, 
Wu  tba  dsagbter  of  ChriBtiui  IlL,  king  of 
Denmark.  She  was  bom  id  the  yen  1S31,  and 
aa  tlia  01J7  daughter  of  her  mother,  Dorothea, 
became  the  idol  of  her  heart.  Bnt  the  queen, 
coDTinoed  that  the  beat  interest  of  her  child  noil 
be  promoted  bj  a  ooorae  of  education,  which  WM 
calculated  to  make  her  not  only  fit  to  be  called  k 
princess,  but  also  a  housewife  aod  a  Christian, 
confided  her  religioug  truning  to  the  worth;  chap- 
^n,  and  caused  her  to  be  instracted  in  all  domet- 
iic  duCes,  OTan  such  aa  are  now  called  menial  in 
lome  circles  of  society. 

In  1M8  she  married  tlie  elector  August  of  Sax- 
ony, and  became  the  mother  of  fifteen  children, 
elereo  of  whom  she  boned  before  they  had  attained 
a  matore  age.  Soon  after  her  marriage,  she  de- 
voted herself  with  all  her  energy  to  the  mentfti 
and  moral  improvement  of  her  sDlgecte.  On  all 
occasions  she  set  them  an  example  of  Christian 
faith,  redgnatioii.  Mid  patience,  often  sacrificing 
her  own  pleasores  and  comforts  to  the  welfhrs 
i  happiness  of  the  people :  and  so  fully  were 
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thej  awftr«  of  it,  that  they  called  her  on]j  ihi 
mother  oftfa  country. 

But  while  she.  unitedly  with  her  buBbtmil,  en- 
desToured  to  rsise  the  standkrd  of  eduoution,  bj 
muldpljing  schoola,  snd  that  of  morsla,  by  iu- 
oreasmg  the  number  of  the  churches,  she  neglected 
not  the  princip^  condition  of  the  people.  WMte 
lands  were  ealtivated  by  her  directions,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  headed  the  pioneers,  with  a  spade 
in  her  hand,  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  a  task 
which  wu  new,  and  apparently  unpromiBing  to 

She  deroted  much  of  her  time  to  the  stndy  of 
ohemiitry,  natural  philosophy,  and  botany ;  and 
endeaioured,  on  all  occasions,  to  make  her  linow- 
ledge  contribute  to  ths  happiness  of  hsr  people, 
and  the  improTement  of  their  lands.  She  sided 
her  husband  in  welconiing  and  supporting  the 
Dutch  Billed  oloth  and  cotton  wearers,  who  bad 
been  driren  ttoia  their  homes  by  religious  perse- 
ootion;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  contribnted  to 
perfect  her  own  manufacturers. 

She  accompanied  her  husband  upon  his  trarels, 
and  then  they  were  always  provided  with  the  best 
seed  for  raising  fruit,  which  they  distributed 
among  the  people.  She  induced  her  husband  to 
pass  a  law,  that  every  new-married  couple  mnst 
plant  and  graft  two  f^it  trees  during  the  first 
year  of  their  mamage.  BTerywhsre  shs  esta- 
blished schools,  apothecaries,  and  botanical  gar- 
dens. She  was  also  an  exemplary  housewife,  who 
did  not  conaider  it  beneath  her  to  attend  to  the 
smallest  matters  in  housekeeping.  As  a  specimen, 
an  anecdote  is  related  which  illustrates  the  feel- 
ings with  which  servants  t<io  often  regard  a  mis- 
tress who  "  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold." The  elector  August  arriyed,  one  hot  sum- 
mer's day.  St  a  seat  where  he  knew  his  wife  to  he. 
Thirsty  and  weary,  he  asked  one  of  the  girls,  who 
knew  him  not,  to  give  him  a  cup  of  milk.  The 
girl  gave  him  a  cup  of  skimmed  milk,  and  when 
he  complained  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  article, 
she  replied,  "  Our  old  curmudgeon  compels  us  to 
save  the  best  article  for  herself,  and  so  you  mast 
be  satisfied."  August  related  this  to  his  wife, 
who,  after  ahe  bad  sent  for  the  girl,  reproved  her 
for  thus  speaking  to  a  stranger:  but  Ihe  giri  re- 
plied, "Had  I  known  Chat  the  fellow  would  be 
such  a  scamp  as  to  tell  on  me,  after  I  gave  him 
my  milk,  I  would  have  held  my  tongue."  Aagust, 
who  stood  behind  a  screen,  stepped  forward  and 
said  laughingly, 

■'Then  letutbcKi.wiiboulsirud;?, 
Both,  tbe  Kinip  ind  the  curmudge," 

She  fell  B  victim  to  her  benevolence  and  Chris- 
tian duties,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague, 
and  died  on  the  1st  of  October,  1585.  The  lower 
classes  of  Saxony  still  speak  of  her  only  by  the 
name  of  Mather  Anna. 

MOTTE,  REBECCA, 
DAUaBTKB  of  Robert  Brewton.  an  English  gen- 
tleman, who  had  emigrated  to  South  Carolina, 
was  bom  in  1738,  in  Charleston.  When  abont 
twenty,  she  married  Mr,  Jacob  Motte,  who  died 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 


war.     Capbdn  McPhenon,  of  the  British  army, 

who  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Motte,  bod  taken  possession  of  the  large  new 
house  of  Mrs.  Motte,  and  fortified  it,  so  that  it 
was  almost  impregnable.  Mrs.  Motte  henelf  had 
been  obliged  to  remove  to  an  old  fara-houae  in 


the  vicinity.  In  order  to  dislodge  the  garrison 
before  succours  oonld  arrive,  generals  Marion  and 
Lee,  who  were  commanding  the  American  forcet 
there,  could  devise  no  means  hut  burning  the 
mansion.  This  they  were  very  reluctant  to  do, 
but  Mrs.  Motte  willingly  assented  to  the  proposal, 
and  presented,  herself,  a  bow  and  ila  apparatus, 
which  had  been  imported  trata  India,  and  was 
prepared  to  carry  combustible  matter.  We  will 
conclude  this  scene  from  the  eloquent  description 
of  Mrs.  Ellet,  to  whose  admirable  work*  we  are 
indebted  for  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Motte,  and  the 
materials  for  this  sketch. 

"  Everything  was  now  prepared  for  the  Con- 
cluding scene.  The  lines  were  manned,  and  an 
additional  force  stationed  at  the  battery,  Co  meet 
a  desperate  assault,  if  such  should  be  made.  The 
American  entrenchments  being  within  arrow-shot, 
McFherson  was  once  more  summoned,  and  again 
more  confidently — for  help  was  at  hand — asserted 
his  determination  to  resist  to  the  lost. 

The  scorching  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun  had 
prepared  Che  shingle  roof  for  the  conSagradon. 
The  return  of  the  flag  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  shooting  of  the  arrows,  to  which  balls  of 
blazing  rosin  and  brimstone  were  attached.  Simms 
tells  us  the  bow  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Nathan 
Savage,  a  private  in  Marion's  brigade.  The  first 
struck,  and  set  fire;  also  the  second  and  third,  in 
different  quarters  of  the  roof.  McPherson  imme- 
diately ordered  men  to  repair  to  the  loft  of  tlic 
house,  and  check  the  flames  by  knocking  off  the 
shingles  i  but  they  were  soon  driven  down  by  the 
flre  of  the  sii-pounder ;  and  no  other  effort  to  stop 
the  burning  being  practicable,  the  commandant 
hung  out  the  white  flag,  and  surrendered  the  gar- 
rison at  discretion. 


m  of  the  AoMrian  ftevolalion, 
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If  eyer  a  sitoation  in  real  life  afforded  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  poetry,  by  filling  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  moral  grandeur,  it  was  that  of  Mrs.  Motte  con- 
templating the  spectacle  of  her  borne  in  flames, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  secured  to  her  coun- 
trymen— the  benefit  to  her  native  land,  by  her 
surrender  of  her  own  interest  to  the  public  ser- 
Tice.  I  have  stood  upon  the  spot,  and  felt  that  it 
was  indeed  classic  ground,  and  consecrated  by 
memories  which  should  thrill  the  heart  of  every 
American.  But  the  beauty  of  such  memories 
would  be  marred  by  the  least  attempt  at  ornament ; 
and  the  simple  narrative  of  that  memorable  oc- 
currence has  more  effect  to  stir  the  feelings  than 
could  a  tale  artistically  framed  and  glowing  with 
the  richest  hues  of  imagination. 

After  the  captors  had  taken  possession,  McPher- 
son  and  his  officers  accompanied  them  to  Mrs. 
Motte's  dwelling,  where  they  sat  down  together 
to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  Again,  in  the  softened 
picture,  our  heroine  is  the  principal  figure.  She 
showed  herself  prepared,  not  only  to  give  up  her 
splendid  mansion  to  ensure  victory  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  but  to  do  her  part  towards  soothing  the 
agitation  of  the  conflict  just  ended.  Her  dignified, 
courteous,  and  affable  deportment  adorned  the 
hospitality  of  her  table ;  she  did  the  honours  with 
that  unaffected  politeness  which  wins  esteem  as 
well  as  admiration;  and  by  her  conversation, 
marked  with  ease,  vivacity  and  good  sense,  and 
the  engaging  kindness  of  her  manners,  endea- 
voured to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  loss 
she  had  been  called  upon  to  sustain,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  pri- 
soners the  sense  of  their  misfortunes." 

Another  portion  of  her  history  is  important,  as 
illustrating  her  high  sense  of  honour,  her  energy, 
and  patient,  self-denying  perseverance.  Her  hus- 
band, in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses growing  out  of  our  war  for  independence, 
became  embarrassed  in  his  business;  and  after 
his  death,  and  termination  of  the  war,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  satisfy  these  claims. 

**  The  widow,  however,  considered  the  honour 
of  her  deceased  husband  involved  in  the  responsi- 
bilities he  had  assumed.  She  determined  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  honourable 
task  of  paying  the  debts.  Her  friends  and  con- 
nexions, whose  acquaintance  with  her  affairs  gave 
weight  to  their  judgment,  warned  her  of  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  of  such  an  effort.  But,  stead- 
fast in  the  principles  that  governed  all  her  con- 
duct, she  persevered.  Living  in  an  humble  dwell- 
ing, and  relinquishing  many  of  her  habitual  com- 
forts, she  devoted  herself  with  such  zeal,  untiring 
industry,  and  indomitable  resolution,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  her  object,  that  her  success  triumphed 
over  every  difficulty,  and  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  who  had  discouraged  her.  She  not 
only  paid  her  husband's  debts  to  the  full,  but  se- 
cured for  her  children  and  descendants  a  handsome 
and  unencumbered  estate^  Such  an  example  of 
perseverance  under  adverse  circumstances,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  high  and  noble  purpose,  ex- 
hibits in  yet  brighter  colours  the  heroism  that 
shone  in  her  country's  days  of  peril !" 
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Mrs.  Motte  died  in  1816,  at  her  plantation  on 
the  Santee. 

MOTTEVILLE,  FRANCES  BERTRAND  DE, 

Was  bom  in  Normandy,  in  1615.  Her  wit  and 
agreeable  manners  recommended  her  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  regent  of  France,  who  kept  her  constantly 
near  her.  The  jealousy  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
however,  caused  her  disgrace,  and  she  retired, 
with  her  mother,  to  Normandy,  where  she  married 
Nicolas  Langlois,  lord  de  Mottevllle,  an  old  man, 
who  died  two  years  after.  On  the  death  of  Riche- 
lieu, Anne  of  Austria  recalled  her  to  court.  Here 
she  employed  herself  in  writing  memoirs  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  giving  an  apparently  correct  account 
of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  interior  of 
a  court.  She  died  at  Paris,  in  1689,  aged  seventy- 
five.  , 

MURATORI,   TERESA, 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1662.  She  early 
evinced  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  particularly  mu- 
sic and  drawing.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
physician,  and  successively  the  scholar  of  Emilio 
Taruffi,  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  and  Giovanni  Guiseppe 
dal  Sole.  She  composed  many  works  for  the 
churches  at  Bologna,  the  most  admirable  of  which 
are,  A  Dead  Child  restored  to  life.  The  Disbelief 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Annunciation.  She  died 
in  1708. 

MUSSASA, 

A  WARLIKE  princess,  who  succeeded  her  father 
I^ongy,  as  sovereign  of  Congo.  She  dressed  her- 
self as  a  man,  and  often  led  her  soldiers  to  battle 
and  victory,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  her  em> 
pire.     She  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


N. 

NEALE,   ELIZABETH, 

An  artist  mwitioned  only  in  De  Bic's  Golden^ 
Cabinet,  published  in  1662.  He  speaks  of  her  8f> 
painting  so  well  as  almost  to  rival  the  famous 
Zeghers;  but  he  does  not  mention  any  of  her 
works,  nor  whether  she  painted  in  oil  or  watev 
colours. 

NECKER,   SUZANNE. 

Was  descended,  on  the  maternal  side,  from  au< 
ancient  family  in  Provence,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  She  was  bom  at  Grassy,  her  father,  M. 
Curchod,  being  the  evangelical  minister  in  thai 
little  village.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and 
trained  his  daughter  vrith  great  care,  even  giving 
her  the  severe  and  classical  education  usually  be- 
stowed only  on  men.  The  young  Suzanne  Curchod 
was  renowned  throughout  the  whole  province  foir 
her  wit,  beauty,  and  intellectual  attainments. 

Gibbon,  the  future  historian,  but  then  an  un<> 
known  youth  studying  in  Lausanne,  met  Made- 
moiselle Curchod,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  his  attachment  acceptable  te 
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koth  Ui«  olyect  of  his  tffbctioBa  ud  her  parBnta 
Wben  he  retamed,  however,  to  England,  hla  father 
indignonllj  refnsed  to  heiir  of  the  proposed  msr- 
ringe  between  him  and  the  Swiee  minister's  por- 
tionless daughter.  Gibbon  Tielded  to  parental 
Buthoritj,  and  philoBO)»hicaII;  ibi^at  his  learned 


BinresB.  After  her  father's  dettb,  which  left  her 
wholly  iiiiproTJded  for,  Sniamie  Carchod  retitwl 
with  her  mother  ta  Genera,  She  there  earned  a 
precarious  BuhBistence  hy  Ceoching  persons  of  her 
own  aez.  When  her  mother  died,  a  tad;  named 
Madame  de  Vermsnoni  indnced  Mademoiselle 
'Cnrehod  to  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  teach  Latin 
to  her  BOD.  It  was  in  this  ladj's  honse  tbat  she 
met  Necker.  He  was  then  in  the  emplDjment  of 
Th^Ioason,  the  banker,  and  occasionally  visited 
Madame  de  Vermenonx.  Slraok  irith  the  noble 
.character  and  grave  beanly  of  the  jwnng  goiemess, 
Necker  cultivated  her  aoquuntajiee,  andnltimSit^ly 
'made  her  his  wife.  Mutual  poTert;  had  delayed 
.their  marriage  for  several  years ;  but  it  was  not 
•long  ere  Necker  rose  from  bis  obscurity.  Madame 
Necker  had  an  aJrdent  love  of  honourable  dietinc- 
■Uon,  wbieh  the  imparted  to  her  husband,  and 
which  greatly  served  to  quicken  his  efforts ;  his 
ihigh  talenta  in  financial  matters  were  at  length 
reeogniaed ;  he  became  a  wealthy  and  respected 
msj).  Shortly  after  her  marriage,  Madame  Neoker 
expressed  the  desire  of  devoting  herself  to  litera- 
ture. Her  husband,  however,  delicately  hinted 
to  her  that  he  should  regret  aeeing  ber  adopt  sucb 
a  course.  This  sufficed  to  induce  her  to  relinquish 
her  intention :  ahe  lored  him  so  entirely,  that, 
without  effort  or  repining,  she  could  m^e  his  least 
wish  her  law. 

As  Necker  rose  in  the  world,  Madame  Necker'fl 
influence  increased;  but  it  never  was  an  indivi- 
dual power,  like  that  of  Madame  du  Deffaod,  or 
of  the  HarMiale  de  Luxembourg.  Over  her  hus- 
band, she  always  possessed  great  influence.  Her 
virtues  and  noble  character  had  inspired  him  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  veneration.  He  was  not  wholly 
guided  by  her  counsels,  bnt  he  respected  her  opi- 
nions as  those  of  a  hi^-minded  being,  whom  all 
the  snrrouiiding  folly  and  corruption  could  not 
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draw  down  from  her  sphere  of  holy  parity.  If 
Madame  Necker  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  her 
husband,  she  may  be  said  to  have  almost  idoliied 
him ;  and  her  passionate  attachment  probably  in- 
creased the  feelings  of  vanity  and  self-importance 
of  which  Necker  has  often  been  accused.  This 
exclusive  devotedness  caused  some  wonder  amongst 
the  friends  of  the  minister  and  his  wife ;  for  sel- 
dom had  these  sceptical  j^ilosophers  witnessed  a 
conjugal  union  so  strict  and  uncompromising,  and 
yet  so  toDching  in  its  very  severity. 

When  Necker  t>ecame,  in  1776,  Directol'-General 
of  the  Finances,  his  wife  resolved  tbat  the  influ- 
ence her  husband's  official  positiongave  her  should 
not  be  employed  in  procuring  unmerited  favonn 
for  flatterers  or  parMites.  She  placed  before  her- 
self the  far  more  noble  object  of  alleviating  misfor- 
tune, and  pointing  out  to  her  reforming  husband 
some  of  the  innumerable  abuses  which  then  existed 
in  every  department  of  the  state.  One  of  her  first 
attempts  was  to  overthrow  the  lottery.  She 
pressed  the  point  on  Necker's  attention ;  but, 
though  he  shared  her  convictions,  he  had  not  the 
power  of  destroying  this  great  evil:  he  did,  how- 
ever, all  he  could  to  moderate  its  excesses.  The 
prisons  and  hospitals  of  Paris  greatiy  occupied  the 
attention  of  Madame  Necker  during  the  Ave  yean 
of  her  husband's  power.  Her  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  was  admirable,  and  shone  with 
double  lustre  amidst  the  heartiesa  selfishness  of 
the  BiuTounding  world.  She  once  happened  to 
learn  that  a  certain  Count  of  Lautreo  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  dongeon  of  the  fortress  of  Ham 
for  twenty-eight  years  J  and  that  the  imhappy 
captive  now  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  human 
kind.  A  feeling  of  deep  compassion  sriied  her 
heart.  To  liberate  a  state  prisoner  was  more  than 
her  inflaenoe  eonld  command,  but  sbo  resolved  to 
lighten,  if  possible,  bis  load  of  misery.  She  set 
out  for  Ham,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight 
of  M.  de  Lautreo.  She  found  a  miserable-looking 
man,  lying  listieasly  on  the  straw  of  his  dongeon, 
scarcely  clothed  with  a  few  tattered  rags,  and 
surrounded  by  rats  and  reptiles.  Madame  Necker 
soothed  his  fixed  and  sullen  despair  with  promisea 
of  speedy  relief;  nor  did  she  depari  until  she  had 
kept  her  word,  and  seen  M.  de  Lautree  removed 
to  an  abode  where,  if  still  a  prisoner,  he  might  at 
least  spend  in  pence  the  few  days  left  him  by  the 
tyranny  of  his  oppressors. 

Acts  of  Individual  benevolence  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  object  of  the  minister's  wife.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  munificence  of  her  private  chari- 
ties, she  aimed  none  the  less  to  effect  general  good. 
Considerable  ameliorations  were  introduced  by 
ber  in  the  condition  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  She 
entered,  with  onwearied  patience,  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  tiieir  actual  administration,  and, 
with  admirable  ingenuity,  rectified  errors  or  sug- 
gested improvements.  Her  aim  was  to  effect  a 
greater  amount  of  good  with  th«  same  capital, 
which  she  now  saw  grosdy  squandered  and  mis- 
applied. The  reforms  which  she  thus  introduced 
were  twth  important  and  severe.  She  sacrificed 
almost  the  whole  of  her  time  to  this  pnuseworthy 
task,  and  ultimately  devoted  a  considerable  sum 
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to  foimd  the  hospital  which  still  bears  her  name. 
Beyond  this,  Madame  Neoker  sought  to  exercise 
no  power  over  her  husband,  or  through  his  means. 
She  loTed  him  far  too  truly  and  too  well  to  aim  at 
an  influence  which  might  haye  degraded  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Necker  was,  howerer, 
proud  of  his  noble-hearted  wife,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  confess  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  her 
advice.  When  he  retired  from  office,  in  1781,  and 
published  his  famous  **  Compte  Rendu,"  he  seised 
this  opportunity  of  paying  a  high  and  heartfelt 
homage  to  the  virtues  of  his  wife.  <<  Whilst  re- 
tracing,'' he  observes  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  **  a  portion  of  the  charitable  tasks  prescribed 
by  your  mfijesty,  let  me  be  permitted,  sire,  to  al- 
lude, without  naming  her,  to  a  person  gifted  with 
singular  virtues,  and  who  has  materially  assisted 
me  in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  your  mfijesty. 
Although  her  name  was  never  uttered  to  you,  in 
all  the  vanities  of  high  office,  it  is  right,  sire,  that 
you  should  be  aware  that  it  is  known  and  tre- 
quently  invoked  in  the  most  obscure  asylums  of 
suffering  humanity.  It  is  no  doubt  most  fortunate 
for  a  minister  of  finances  to  find,  in  the  companion 
of  his  life,  the  assistance  he  needs  for  so  many 
details  of  beneficence  and  charity,  which  might 
otherwise  prove  too  much  for  his  strength  and  at^ 
tention.  Carried  away  by  the  tumults  of  general 
affairs, — often  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of 
the  private  man  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  he 
may  well  esteem  himself  happy,  when  the  com- 
plaints of  poverty  and*  misery  can  be  confided  to 
an  enlightened  person  who  shares  the  sentiment 
of  his  duties." 

If  Madame  Necker  has  not  left  so  remarkable  a 
name  as  many  women  of  her  time ;  if  her  contem- 
poraries, justJy,  perhaps,  found  her  too  cold  and 
formal ;  yet  she  shines,  at  least  in  that  dark  age, 
a  noble  example  of  woman's  virtues — devoted 
love,  truth  and  purity.  She  died  in  1794,  calm 
and  resigned  through  the  most  acute  sufferings ; 
her  piety  sustained  her.  The  literary  works  she 
]eft,  are  chiefly  connected  with  her  charities,  or 
were  called  forth  by  the  events  around  her. 
Among  these  works  are  the  following :  —  **  Hasty 
Interments,"  "  Memorial  on  the  Establishment  of 
Hospitals,"  '*  Reflections  on  Divorce,"  and  her 
"Miscellanies."  Her  only  child  was  the  cele- 
brated-Madame  de  Stael. 


NELLI,   SUOR  PliAUTIIiLA, 

A  Flohentinb  lady  of  noble  extraction.  A 
natural  genius  led  her  to  copy  the  works  of  Bar- 
tolomeo  di  St  Marco,  and  she  became,  in  conse- 
quence, an  excellent  painter.  After  taking  the 
veil  of  St.  Catharine  at  Florence,  she  composed 
the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  her  pictures 
possess  great  merit  She  died  in  1588,  aged 
sixty-five. 

NEMOURS,   MARIE  D'  ORLEANS, 
DUCHESS  DE, 

DAVQHTSit  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  was  bom 
in  1625.  She  wrote  some  very  agreeable  **  Me- 
moirs of  the  War  of  the  Fronde,"  in  which  she 


delineates  in  a  masterly  manner  the  principal  per- 
sons concerned — describes  transactions  with  great 
fidelity,  a^d  adds  many  anecdotes.  She  married, 
when  very  young,  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  died 
in  1707.  By  her  virtues,  her  prudence,  and  her 
sagacity  in  those  trying  and  difficult  times,  her 
endowment  and  taste  for  polite  literature,  she 
reflected  lustre  on  her  rank  and  station.  By  her 
address  and  influence,  she  recalled  her  father, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  to  his  allegiance,  and  rescued  him  from  his  "^ 
dangerous  position.  Through  all  the  civil  conten- 
tions that  raged  around  her,  the  duchess  preserved 
her  independence  and  neutrality. 

NEUBER,   CAROLINE, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1692,  the  daughter  of  a 
German  lawyer,  Weissenbom.  Her  father  was 
very  strict  with  her,  and  in  her  fifteenth  year  she 
ran  away  with  a  student,  a  Mr.  Neuber,  whom  she 
afterwards  married.  They  soon  after  organized 
a  strolling  troop  of  actors,  with  which  they  per- 
formed at  first  in  Weissenfels. 

Madame  Neuber  felt  her  calling  to  become  the 
regenerator  of  the  German  stage ;  she  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  her  troop,  made  laws  for  it, 
and  introduced  better  morals  among  its  members. 
In  1726,  she  obtained  a  royal  privilege  to  perform 
in  Dresden  and  in  Leipzig ;  she  erected  her  stage 
in  the  latter  place,  and  performed  the  old-fashiofied 
tragedies  of  the  German  stage,  such  aa  King  Octa- 
vius,  Courtship,  Fate  and  Death,  The  Golden 
Apple,  Nero,  &c.  After  the  death  of  king  Augus- 
tus, 1788,  Madame  Neuber  went  to  Hamburg. 
In  1787,  she  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  assumed 
the  reform  of  the  stage,  in  conjunction  with  the 
celebrated  author  Gottsched. 

The  German  harlequin  was,  after  along  struggle, 
banished  firom  the  stage,  and  the  victory  celebrated 
by  a  piece  called  The  Victory  of  Reason.  Her 
fame  spread  all  over  the  continent  In  1740,  she 
was  invited  by  Duke  Biron,  the  favourite  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  to  come  to  Courland,  and  from  thence 
to  Petersburg.  On  her  return  to  Leipzig,  she 
quarrelled  with  her  benefactor,  Gottsched,  and 
constant  and  bitter  recrimination  was  the  result ; 
she  even  went  so  far  as  to  burlesque  the  person 
of  the  professor  on  the  stage.  From  that  time, 
fortune  forsook  her;  she  was  compelled  to  dis- 
band her  troop,  and  died  in  great  poverty,  near 
Dresden,  in  1760. 

NEWCASTLE,    MARGARET  CAVEN- 
DISH,  DUCHESS  OF, 

YouNQEST  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  was 
bom  at  St  John's,  near  Colchester,  in  Essex, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  of 
England.  She  lost  her  father  in  infancy,  but  her 
mother  gave  her  daughters  a  careful  education. 
Margaret  early  displayed  a  taste  for  literature,  to 
which  she  devoted  most  of  her  time.  In  1648, 
she  was  chosen  maid  of  honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  wife  to  Charles  I.  The  family  of  Lucases 
being  loyal,  Margaret  accompanied  her  royal  mis- 
tress when  driven  from  England  to  her  native 
country.    At  Paris,  she  married,  in  1645,  the 
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muqniB  of  NewcMtle,  Uien  »  nidowcr,  (tad  went 
with  him  (o  Kotterdam,  and  afterwords  to  Ant- 
werp, where  thejr  contiaucd  daring  the  remaicder 
of  the  exile;  through  which  dme  they  were  oftjp 
in  grent  distress,  from  the  foilnie  of  the  rente 
due  her  husbnod. 


On  the  ftceessioD  of  Charles  II.,  the  marquis, 
after  eiiteen  jeara'  abeence,  returned  to  England. 
The  marchioness  remained  at  Antwerp  to  settle 
their  affairs  ;  and  having  done  thia  auccesefuUy, 
Bhe  rejoined  her  husband,  and  the  remainder  of 
her  life  was  spent  io  traoquiUity,  and  the  eultiva- 
tion  of  Ut«rature.  She  kept  a  number  of  j'oung 
ladies  in  her  houae,  and  some  of  them  slept  near 
her  room,  that  the;  might  be  readj  t«  rise  at  the 
sound  of  her  bell,  ood  commit  to  paper  any  idea 
that  ocourred  to  her.  She  produced  do  lees  than 
thirteen  folios,  t«D  of  which  are  in  print  She 
sajs  of  herself,  "  That  it  pleased  Ood  to  command 
Ills  servant,  Nature,  to  endow  ber  with  a  poetic 
and  philosophical  genius  eTen  from  her  birth,  for 
•he  did  write  some  books  even  in  that  kind  before 
she  was  twelve  years  of  age." 

Her  speculatioDS  must  at  least  have  had  the 
merit  of  originality,  since  she  was  nearly  forty, 
she  tella  ua,  before  ahe  had  read  any  philosophical 
authors.  One  of  her  maxims  was,  neTer  to  revise 
her  own  works,  "lest  it  should  disturb  her  follow- 
ing coneeptiona." 

Her  writings,  thoagh  now.  almoBt  forgotten, 
were  received  with  the  most  extravagant  enco- 
miums, from  learned  bodies  and  men  of  eminent 
erudition.  Whatever  may  be  the  foundation  of 
this  lady's  pretansion  to  philosophy,  she  certainly 
added  to  acuteness  of  mind,  great  imagination 
and  powera  of  invention  i  but  ahe  was  deficient  in 
judgment,  correctness,  and  cultivation.  She  com- 
posed plays,  poems,  orations,  and  philosophical 
dutcourses.  Among  these  were,  "  The  World's 
Olio."  "Nature's  Picture,  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pen- 
cil to  the  Life,"  "  Orations  of  divers  sorts,  accom- 
modated to  divers  places,"  "Plays,"  "Philoso- 
phteal  and  Physical  Opinions,"  "Observations 
upon  Experimental  Philosophy;"  to  which  is 
added,  "  The  Description  of  a  New  World," 
"Philosophies!  Letters,"  "Poems  and  Phonctea,'' 
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"CCXI  Sociable  Letters,"  "The  Lifb of  Uie  thrice 

Doble,  high,  and  puisaant  prince,  William  Caven- 
dish, duke,  marqnis,  and  earl  of  Newcastle ;  earl 
of  Ogle,  viscount  Mansfield,  and  baron  of  Bolsover, 
of  Ogle,  Bolhal,  and  Hepple;  gentleman  of  his 
majesty's  bed-chamber;  one  of  bis  majeety'a  moat 
honourable  privy-council ;  knight  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Qarter;  his  majesty's  lieatenaiit  in 
Ayre  Trent  North;  who  had  the  honour  to  be 
governor  to  our  most  glorions  king  and  gTMnons 
sovereign  in  his  yoath,  when  he  wsa  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  soon  after  was  made  capttun-general 
of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  river  of  Trent,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  with 
power,  by  a  special  commiasion,  to  make  knights. 
Written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  excellent  princess, 
Margaret,  dochess  of  Newcastle,  his  wife." 

This  work,  styled  "  the  orown  of  her  labonrs," 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  in  1667. 
She  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays.  The 
dnchesa  died  in  1673,  and  was  boried,  January  7th, 
1674,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  She  was  graceful 
in  her  person,  and  humane,  generons,  piooa,  and 
indnstriona,  as  the  multitude  of  her  works  prove. 
She  says  of  herself,  in  one  of  her  last  works,  "  I 
imagine  all  those  who  have  read  my  former  books 
will  say  I  have  writ  enough,  unless  tiiey  were 
better;  but  say  what  you  will,  it  pleaseth  me, 
and,  since  my  delights  are  harmless,  /  tcill  lalitfy 
vig  humow. 

"Fai  had  mj  brain  at  minr  hncia  ia'I 
Td  an  ths  WDrrd,  l-d  put  Ibcm  all  In  prinl: 

Hy  iBiii  it  doae,  and  thai  pleaH  woman  hni," 
Her  prose  writings  are  too  diffuse  for  extracts : 
we  might  give  pages  to  find  an  idea  worth  trans- 
cribing. Her  merits  and  peculiarities  as  a  poetical 
vrriter  may  be  seen  in  the  following  soleetiaos ; 
the  first  from  "The  Pastime  and  Recreation  of  the 
Queen  of  Furies  in  Faiiy-land,  the  centre  of  the 
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Is  anotlier  of  these  fanciful   penonifleatioos. 

The  former  woes  the  poetess  to  dwell  with  her, 
promising  sport   and   pleasure,   and  drawing  a 
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MEWELL,  HARRIET, 
.Thi  flrat  Amerioan  heroine  of  the  iaiBeionfti7 
enterpriss,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  !tlsasachusetts, 
October  lOth,  1798.  Her  msiden  ■ae.iaf,  was  At- 
wood.  In  1806,  while  at  echool  at  Bradford,  ehe 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religion;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  «he  joined 
the  chorch.     On  the  Stfa  of  Febmary,  1812,  Har- 


riet  Atwood  married  the  Ser.  Sauael  Newell, 
misuonarf  to  the  Barman  empire ;  and  in  the 
game  monlb,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Newell  embarked  witli 
their  tHeadB,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Jndaon,  for  India.  On 
the  arriTal  of  the  mieeionaries  at  CalcattB,  thef 
were  ordered  to  leave  by  the  £ut  India  company; 
and  aoGordingly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  emWked 
for  the  late  of  Fraaoe.  Three  weeke  before  reach- 
ing the  island  she  becaiDB  the  mother  of  a  child, 
which  died  in  fiye  days.  On  the  301b  of  Novem- 
ber, seven  weeks  and  four  dsjg  after  her  confiae- 
ment,  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  at  the  age  of  tventv, 
expired,  tut  from  her  home  and  friends.  She  was 
one  of  the  firat  females  who  ever  went  from  this 
C0untT7  as  a  miasionary ;  and  she  Was  the  first 
who  died  a  martyr  to  the  caose  of  miaaioos.  That 
there  is  a  time,  even  in  the  aeason  of  yonth  and 
the  flush  of  hope,  .when  it  is  "  better  to  die  than 
to  live,"  even  to  attain  onr  wish  for  this  world, 
Harriet  Newell  is  an  eiampU.  Her  most  earnest 
wish  was  to  do  good  for  the  canse  of  Christ,  and 
be  of  aervice  in  teaching  his  gospel  to  the  heathen. 
Her  early  death  iiaa,  apparently,  done  this,  better 
and  more  effectually,  than  the  longest  life  and 
most  arduous  labours  of  an;  one  of  the  noble  band 
of  American  women  who  have  gone  forth  on  (his 
errand  of  love  and  hope.  In  the  langu^e  of  a 
recent  writer  on  this  subject,  "Heroines  of  the 
Missionary  Enterprise,"  Harriet  Newell  was  the 
great  prote-martyr  of  American  mistuons.  She 
fell,  wounded  by  death,  in  the  very  veatibale  of 
the  sacred  cause.  Her  memory  belongs,  not  to 
the  body  of  men  who  sent  her  forth,  not  to  the 
denominalion  to  whose  creed  she  had  suhecribed, 
but  to  the  church,  to  the  cause  of  misaions.  With 
the  torch  of  Troth  in  her  hand,  ahe  led  the  way 
down  into  a  valley  of  darkneaa,  through  which 
many  have  followed.  Her  work  was  abort,  her 
toil  soon  ended;  bat  she  fell,  cheering  by  her 
dying  words  and  her  high  example,  the  miasiona- 
ries  of  all  coming  time.  She  was  the  first,  bot  not 
the  only  martyr.  Heathen  lands  are  dotted  over 
with  the  graves  of  fallen  Chriatiane;  missionary 
women  sleep  on  almost  every  shore,  and  the  bones 
of  eome  are  whitening  in  Uie  fathomless  depths 
of  the  ocean. 

Never  will  the  influence  of  the  devoted  woman 
whose  life  and  death  are  here  pdurtrayed,  be  esti- 
mated properly,  until  the  light  of  an  elfimal  day 
shall  shine  on  all  the  actions  of  men.  We  are  to 
measure  her  glory,  not  by  what  she  suffered,  for 
others  have  suffered  more  than  she  did.  But  we 
must  remember  that  she  went  oat  when  the  mis- 
sionary  enterprise  was  in  its  infancy, — when  even 
the  best  of  men  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion. 
The  tide  of  opposition  she  dared  to  stem,  and  witll 
no  example,  no  predecessor  from  American  shores, 
she  went  out  to  rend  the  veil  of  darkness  which 
gathered  over  all  the  nations  of  the  East. 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  Our  mission- 
aiies  go  forth  with  the  approval  of  all  the  good  ; 
and  the  odium  which  once  attended  such  a  life  is 
swept  away.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  popular  thing 
to  be  a  missionary,  although  the  work  is  still  one 
of  hardship  and  saffcring.  It  Is  this  fact  which 
gathers  snob  a  splendour  aroand  the  name  of 
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Harriet  Newell,  and  inTests  her  short  eYentM 
life  with  each  a  oharm.  She  went  when  no  foot 
had  trodden  out  the  path,  and  was  the  first  Ame- 
rican missionary  ever  called  to  an  eternal  reward. 
TVhile  she  slumbers  in  her  grave,  her  name  is 
mentioned  with  affection  by  a  missionary  church. 
And  thus  it  should  be.  She  has  set  us  a  glorious 
example ;  she  has  set  an  example  to  the  church  in 
eyery  land  and  age,  and  her  name  will  be  mingled 
with  the  loved  ones  who  are  falling  year  by  year ; 
and  if  when  the  glad  millennium  comes,  and  the 
earth  is  converted  to  God,  some  crowns  brighter 
than  others  shall  be  seen  amid  the  throng  of  the 
ransomed,  one  of  those  crowns  will  be  found  upon 
the  head  of  Harriet  Newell." 

**  History  is  busy  with  us,"  said  Marie  Antoi- 
nette; and  the  hope  that  her  heroic  endurance 
of  ignominy  and  suffering  would  be  recorded,  and 
ensure  the  pity  and  admiration  of  a  future  age, 
doubtless  nerved  her  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  a 
queen  throughout  the  deep  tragedy  of  her  fate. 

The  noblest  heroism  of  a  woman  is  never  thus 
self-conscious.  The  greatest  souls,  those  who 
elevate  humanity  and  leave  a  track  of  light — "  as 
stars  go  down" — when  passing  away  from  earth, 
never  look  back  for  the  brightness.  A  woman 
with  such  a  soul  is  absorbed  in  her  love  for  others, 
and  in  her  duty  towards  God.  She  does  what  she 
can,  feeling  constantly  how  small  is  the  mite  she 
gives ;  and  the  worth  which  it  is  afterwards  disco- 
vered to  bear  would,  probably,  astonish  the  giver 
far  more  than  it  does  the  world. 

Harriet  Newell  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
leaving  a  journal  and  a  few  letters,  the  record  of 
her  religious  feelings  and  the  events  of  her  short 
missionary  life.  These  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished, making  a  little  book.  Such  is  her  contri- 
bution to  literature ;  yet  this  small  work  has  been 
and  is  now  of  more  Importance  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  world  than  all  the  works  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael.  The  writings  of  Harriet  Newell, 
translated  into  several  tongues,  and  published  in 
many  editions,  have  reached  the  heart  of  society, 
and  assisted  to  build  up  the  throne  of  woman's 
power,  even  the  moral  influence  of  her  sex  over 
men ;  and  their  intellect  can  never  reach  its  high- 
est elevation  but  through  the  medium  of  moral 
cultivation. 

NORDEN-FLEICHT,    CHEDERIG 
CHARLOTTE  DB, 

A  MATiVB  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  celebrated 
among  her  countrymen  for  her  poems.  Besides 
an  ingenious  **  Apology  for  Women,"  a  poem,  she 
wrote  '*The  Passage  of  the  Belts,"  two  straits  in 
the  Baltic,  over  which,  when  frozen,  king  Charles 
Gustavus  marched  his  army  in  1658.  She  died, 
June  29th,  1798,  aged  forty-four. 

NORTON,   LADY  FRANCES 

Was  descended  from  the  Frekes  of  Dorsetshire, 
England,  and  married  Sir  George  Norton,  of  So- 
mersetshire, by  whom  she  had  three  children.  On 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  who  had  married  Sir 
Richard  Gethin,  she  wrote  "The  Applause  of 
Virtuey"  and  "  Memento  Mori,  or  Meditations  on 


Death."  She  took  for  her  second  husband  Colonel 
Ambrose  Norton,  and  for  her  third  BIr.  Jones,  and 
died  in  1720,  aged  about  seventy. 
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OBERLIN,  MADELINE  SALOME, 

DisTiNouisHBD  for  her  intelligence,  piety,  and 
the  perfect  unison  of  soul  which  she  enjoyed  with 
her  husband,  the  good  and  great  John  Frederic 
Oberlin,  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  France.  Her 
father,  M.  Witter,  a  man  of  property,  who  had 
married  a  relative  of  the  Oberlin  family,  gave 
his  daughter  an  excellent  education.  John  James 
Oberlin  was  the  pastor  of  Waldbach,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  or  Vi^ey  of  Stones, 
a  lonely,  sterile  place,  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  France.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  holy  office,  doing  good  to  all  around  him. 
Under  his  care  and  instruction,  the  poor  ignorant 
peasantry  became  pious,  industrious,  and  happy. 
In  all  his  actions  he  followed  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  divine  influence,  or  the  leadings  of  provi- 
dence; and  his  courtship  and  marriage  were 
guided  by  his  religious  feelings.  Oberlin's  sister 
resided  with  him  at  Waldbach,  and  managed  his 
house.  Madeleine  Witter  came  to  visit  Sophia 
Oberlin.  Miss  Witter  was  amiable,  and  her  mind 
had  been  highly  cultivated ;  but  she  was  fond  of 
fashion  and  display.  Twice  had  Frederic  Oberlin 
declined  to  marry  young  ladies  who  had  been 
commended  to  him,  because  he  had  felt  an  inward 
admonition  that  neither  of  these  was  for  him. 
But  now,  when  Madeleine  came  before  him,  the 
impression  was  different.  Two  days  prior  to  her 
intended  departure,  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper 
distinctiy,  "Take  her  for  thy  partner  I"  "It  is 
impossible,"  thought  he;  "our  dispositions  do 
not  agree."  Still  the  secret  voice  whispered, 
"  Take  her  for  thy  partner  I"  He  slept  littie  that 
night;  and  in  his  morning  prayer,  he  earnestly 
entreated  God  to  give  him  a  sign  whether  this 
event  was  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will; 
solemnly  declaring  that  if  Madeleine  acoeded  to 
the  proposition  with  great  readiness,  he  should 
consider  the  voice  he  had  heard  as  a  leading  of 
Providence. 

He  found  his  cousin  in  the  garden,  and  imme- 
diately began  the  conversation  by  saying,  "  Ton 
are  about  to  leave  us,  my  dear  friend.  I  have 
received  an  intimation  that  you  are  destined  to  be 
the  partner  of  my  life.  Before  you  go,  will  you 
give  me  your  candid  opinion  whether  you  can  re- 
solve upon  this  step  ?" 

With  blushing  frankness,  Madeleine  placed  her 
hand  within  his ;  and  then  he  knew  that  she  would 
be  his  wife. 

They  were  married  on  the  6th  of  July,  1768. 
Miss  Witter  had  always  resolved  not  to  many  a 
clergyman ;  but  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  her 
excellent  husband,  and  cordially  assisted  in  all  his 
plans.  No  dissatisfaction  at  her  humble  lot,  no 
complaints  of  the  arduous  duties  belonging  to  their 
peculiar  situation,  marred  their  mutual  happiness. 
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They  were  Hkt  rwnoyed  from  the  vain  exeitements 
and  tinsel  splendour  of  the  world ;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  rude,  illiterate  peasantry;  and 
eyery  step  in  improTement  was  contested  by  igno- 
rance and  prejudice;  but  they  were  near  each 
other,  and  both  were  near  to  God. 

The  following  prayer,  written  soon  after  their 
union,  shows  what  spirit  pervaded  their  peaceftil 
dwelling. 

Prayer  of  Oberlin  and  hit  Wtfe^  far  the  Blemng  and 

Oraee  of  Ood, 

**  Holy  Spirit !  descend  into  our  hearts ;  assist 
us  to  pray  with  ferrour  from  our  inmost  souls. 
Permit  thy  children,  Oh,  gracious  Father,  to  pre- 
sent themseWes  before  thee,  in  order  to  ask  of 
thee  what  is  necessary  for  them.  May  we  loTe 
each  other  only  in  thee,  and  in  our  Sariour  Jesus 
Christ,  as  being  members  of  his  body.  Enable  us 
at  all  times,  to  look  solely  to  thee,  to  walk  before 
thee,  and  to  be  united  together  in  thee ;  that  thus 
we  may  grow  daily,  in  the  spiritual  life. 

<*  Grant  that  we  may  be  faithful  in  the  exercise 
of  our  duties,  that  we  may  stimulate  each  other 
therein,  warning  each  other  of  our  faults,  and 
seeking  together  for  pardon  in.  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When  we  pray  together,  (and  may  we 
pray  much  and  frequently,)  be  thou,  0  Lord  Jesus, 
with  us  ;  kindle  our  fervour,  0  Heavenly  Father, 
and  grant  us,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  what- 
ever thy  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  us  to  ask. 

*'  Seeing  that  in  this  life,  thou  hast  placed  the 
members  of  our  household  under  our  authority, 
give  us  wisdom  and  strength  to  guide  them  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  thy  will.  May  we  always 
set  them  a  good  example,  following  that  of  Abra- 
ham, who  commanded  his  children  and  his  house- 
hold after  him,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  in 
doing  what  is  right.  If  thou  gives^  us  children, 
and  preservest  them  to  us,  0  grant  us  grace  to 
bring  them  up  to  thy  service,  to  teach  them  early 
to  know,  to  fear,  and  to  love  thee,  and  to  pray  to 
that  God  who  has  made  a  covenant  with  them, 
that,  conformably  to  the  engagement  which  will 
be  undertaken  for  them  at  their  baptism,  they 
may  remain  faithful  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
0  Heavenly  Father,  may  we  inculcate  thy  word, 
according  to  thy  will,  all  our  lives,  with  gentle- 
ness, love  and  patience,  both  at  their  rising  up 
and  lying  down,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  under 
all  circumstances ;  and  do  thou  render  it  meet  for 
the  children  to  whom  thou  hast  given  life  only  as 
a  means  of  coming  to  thee. 

**  And  when  we  go  together  to  the  Holy  Supper, 
0  ever  give  us  renewed  grace,  renewed  strength, 
and  renewed  courage,  for  continuing  to  walk  in 
the  path  to  heaven ;  and,  as  we  can  only  approach 
thy  table  four  times  in  the  year,  grant  that  in 
fnffik  we  may  much  more  frequently  be  there,  yes, 
every  day  and  every  hour ;  that  we  may  always 
keep  death  in  view,  and  always  be  prepared  for 
it ;  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  solicit  it  of 
thee,  0  grant  that  we  may  not  long  be  separated 
fh>m  each  other,  but  that  the  death  of  the  one 
may  be  speedily,  and  very  speedily,  followed  by 
that  of  the  other. 


**  Hear,  0  gracious  Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  thy  well-beloved  son.  And,  0  meroiAil 
Redeemer,  may  we  both  love  thee  with  ardent 
devotion,  always  walking  and  holding  communion 
with  thee,  not  placing  our  confidence  in  our  own 
righteousness  and  in  our  ovm  works,  but  only  in 
thy  blood  and  in  thy  merits.  .Be  with  us;  pre- 
serve us  faithful ;  and  grant,  Lord  Jesus,  that  we 
may  soon  see  thee.  Holy  Spirit,  dwell  always  in 
our  hearts :  teach  us  to  Uft  our  thoughts  continu- 
ally to  our  gracious  Father;  impart  to  us  thy 
strength,  or  thy  consolation,  as  our  wants  may  be. 
And  to  thee,  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  be 
praise,  honour,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

For  sixteen  years  Mrs.  Oberlin  was  a  beloved 
ftiend  and  useful  assistant  to  her  husband.  In 
their  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  their  opinions  and 
feelings,  they  became  entirely  one.  She  managed 
his  household  discreetly,  educated  their  children 
judiciously,  and  entered  into  all  his  benevolent 
plans  with  earnestness  and  prudence. 

She  died  suddenly,  in  January,  1784,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  ninth  and  last  child. 
Her  death  was  deeply  mourned  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  for  her  assistance  and  sympathy  had  al- 
ways been  freely  offered  to  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted. 

Oberlin  survived  his  wife  forty-two  years ;  but 
never  separated  himself  from  her  memory.  He 
devoted  several  hours  every  day  to  thoughts  of 
her;  and  held,  as  he  thought,  communion  with 
her  soul.  Thus  holy  and  eternal  may  be  the  true 
love  of  husband  and  wife. 

OLDFIELD,   ANNE, 

A  OELBBRATBD  English  actress,  was  bom  in 
Pail-Mall  in  1683.  Her  father,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  left  her  poor;  but  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice,  and  her  inclination  for  the  stage  noticed  by 
Farquhar,  the  comic  writer,  decided  her  destiny. 
She  became  the  mistress  of  Mr.  Maynwaring,  and 
after  his  death,  of  General  Churchill.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  derelictions,  she  was  humane 
and  benevolent  in  the  highest  degree,  and  a  real 
friend  to  the  indigent  Savage,  on  whom  she  be- 
stowed an  annuity,  although  he  had  not  the  n|Ht 
remote  claim  upon  her  beyond  his  poverty  and  his 
genius.  She  died  in  1730,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  with  great  pomp.  She  left 
two  sons,  one  by  each  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
she  lived,  and  to  whom  she  behaved  with  the  duty, 
fidelity,  and  attachment  of  a  wife. 

O'NEILL,   MISS, 

Was  bom  in  Ireland,  about  1791.  Her  father 
was  the  stage-manager  of  the  Drogheda  theatre ; 
and  she  was  introduced  on  the  boards  at  an  early 
age.  When  quite  young  she  went  to  Dublin,  where 
her  personation  of  Juliet,  in  Shakspeare's  play  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  established  her  reputation.  She 
was  engaged  at  one  of  the  principal  London  thea- 
tres ;  and  she  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar actresses  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  her  leaving 
the  stage,  on  her  marriage  with  W.  Bechcr,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  she  was  in  the  receipt  of  £12,000  a-year; 
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the  whole  profits  of  which  she  is  said  to  hare  dis- 
tributed among  her  numerous  relations. 

OPIE,   AMELIA,       ' 

Was  bom  in  Norwich,  England,  in  1771.  Her 
father  was  Dr.  Alderson,  a  distinguished  physician. 
She  evinced  her  talents  at  a  very  early  age,  but 
published  yery  liftle  before  her  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  1798,  when  she  espoused  Mr.  Opie, 
the  celebrated  portrait-painter.  In  1801,  she 
wrote  '*  The  Father  and  Daughter, '^  which  went 
through  numy  editions,  and  is  still  popular.  In 
1802,  she  wrote  a  volume  of  poems;  and  after- 
wards, **  Adeline  Mowbray,  or  the  Mother  and 
Daughter,"  "Simple  Tales,"  "Dangers'  of  Co- 
quetry," and  "  Warrior's  Betum,  and  other 
Poems."  Her  husband  died  in  1808;  after  which, 
she  published  his  lecture^,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life,  and  a  novel  called  "  Temper,  or  Domestic 
Scenes."  Mrs.  Opie  was  a  pleasing  poetess ;  many 
of  her  songs  attained  great  popularity,  though 
now  nearly  forgotten.  She  joined  the  Quakers  or 
Friends,  and  withdrew  partially  from  society,  after 
1826 ;  but  visiting  Paris,  she  was  induced  to  fix 
her  residence  in  that  gay  city.  Miss  Sedgwick, 
in  her  "  Letters  from  Abroad,"  published  in 
1841,  thus  notices  Mrs.  Opie,  whom  she  met  in 
Paris : — 

"  I  owed  Mrs.  Opie  a  grudge  for  having  made 
me  in  my  youth  cry  my  eyes  out  over  her  stories ; 
but  her  fair,  cheerful  face  forced  me  to  forget  it 
She  lohg  ago  forswore  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
and  adopted  the  Quaker  faith  and  costume ;  but 
I  fancied  that  her  elaborate  simplicity,  and  the 
fashionable  little  train  to  her  pretty  satin  gown, 
indicated  how  much  easier  it  is  to  adopt  a  theory 
than  to  change  one's  habits."         « 

In  1828,  Mrs.  Opie  published  a  moral  treatise, 
entitled  "  Detraction  Displayed,"  in  order  to  ex- 
pose that  "  most  common  of  all  vices,"  which  she 
says  justly  is  found  "  in  every  class  or  rank  in 
society,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the 
master  to  the  valet,  from  the  mistress  to  the  maid, 
from  the  most  learned  to  the  most  ignorant,  from 
the  man  of  genius  to  the  meanest  capacity."  The 
tales  of  this  lady  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
b^the  brilliant  fictions  of  Scott,  the  stronger  moral 
d^neations  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  the  generally 
masculine  character  of  our  more  modem  literature. 
She  is,  like  Mackenzie,  too  uniformly  pathetic  and 
tender.  "  She  can  do  nothing  well,"  says  Jeffrey, 
"that  requires  to  be  done  with  formality,  and 
therefore  has  not  succeeded  in  copying  either  the 
concentrated  force  of  weighty  and  deliberate  rea- 
son, or  the  severe  and  solemn  dignity  of  migestic 
virtue.  To  make  amends,  however,  she  represents 
admirably  every  thing  that  is  amiable,  generous, 
and  gentle."  Perhaps  we  should  add  to  this  the 
power  of  exciting  and  harrowing  up  the  feelings 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  Some  of  her  short  tales 
are  full  of  gloomy  and  terrific  painting,  alternately 
resembling  those  of  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
Mrs.  Opie  died  in  1849. 

The  following  extract  from  "A  Wife's  Duty," 
gives  a  good  idea  of  her  style  and  manner  of 
«tory-telling,  which  is  the  true  title  of  her  prose 


productions.    Seymour  and  Helen  Pendarves  had 
married  for  love. 

TWO  TEA&S   OF  WEDDSD  LIFB. 

The  first  twelve  months  of  my  wedded  life  (the 
wife  tells  the  story)  were  halcyon  days ;  and  the 
first  months  of  marriage  are  not  often  such — per- 
haps they  never  are  —  except  where  the  wedded 
couple  are  so  young  that  they  are  not  trammelled 
in  habits  which  are  likely  to  interfere  with  a  spirit 
of  accommodation ;  nor  even  then,  probably,  un- 
less the  temper  is  good,  and  yielding  on  both 
sides.  It  usually  takes  some  time  for -the  husband 
and  wife  to  know  each  other's  humours  and  habits, 
and  to  find  what  surrender  of  their  own  they  can 
make  with  the  least  reluctance  for  their  mutual 
good.  But  we  had  youth,  and  (I  speak  it  not  as 
a  boast)  we  had  good  temper,  also.  Seymour, 
you  know,  was  proverbially  good-natured ;  and  I, 
though  an  only  child,  had  not  had  my  naturally 
happy  temper  ruined  by  ii\judicious  indulgence. 

You  know  that  Seymour  and  I  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Marseilles,  not  very  long  after  we 
married,  and  returned  in  six  months  to  complete 
the  alteratfons  which  we  had  ordered  to  be  made 
in  our  house,  under  the  superintendence  of  my 
mother. 

We  found  the  alterations  really  deserving  the 
name  of  improvements,  and  Seymour  enthusiastic- 
ally exclaimed,  "  0,  Helen !  never,  never  will  we 
leave  this  enchanting  place.  Here  let  u&  live,  my 
beloved,  and  be  the  world  to  each  other." 

My  heart  readily  assented  to  this  delightful  pro- 
position, but  even  then  my  judgment  revolted  at  it. 

I  felt,  I  knew  that  Pendarves  lovtd^  and  was 
formed  for  tocieU^,  I  was  jsure,  that  by  beginning 
our  wedded  life  with  total  seclusion,  we  should 
only  prepare  the  way  for  utter  distaste  to  it;  and, 
concealing  my  own  inclinations,  I  told  him  I  must 
stipulate  for  three  months  of  London  every  spring. 
My  husband  started  with  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion at  this  un-romantic  reply  to  his  sentimental 
proposal,  nor  could  he  at  all  accede  to  it ;  but  he 
complained  of  mjpoMion  for  London  to  my  mother, 
while  the  country,  with  me  for  his  companion,  was 
quite  sufficient  for  his  happiness. 

"  These  are  early  times  yet,"  replied  my  mother, 
coldly;  and  Seymour  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
mother  or  the  daughter. 

"  Seymour,"  said  I,  one  day,  "  since  you  have 
declared  against  keeping  any  more  terms,. and  will 
therefore  not  read  much  law  till  you  become  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  tell  me  how  you  mean  to 
employ  your  time  ?" 

"Why,  in  the  first  place  "  said  he,  "I  shall  read 
or  write.  But  my  first  employment  shall  be  to 
teach  you  Spanish.  I  cannot  endure  to  think  that 
De  Walden  taught  you  Italian,  Helen." 

"  But  you  taught  me  to  love,  you  know;  thye- 
fore  you  ought  to  forgive  it" 

"  No ;  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  helped  to  com- 
plete your  education." 

"  Well,  but  I  cannot  be  learning  .Spanish  all 
day." 

"No;  so  perhaps  I  shall  8et  about  writing  a 
great  work." 
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"  The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose,  though 
not  exactly  a  great  work.  What  think  you  of  a 
life  of  poor  Chatterton,  with  critical  remarka  on 
his  poems  V 

*<  Excellent !  I  wUl  do  it." 

And  now  haying  given  him  a  pursuit,  I  ventured 
to  indulge  some  reasonable  hopes  that  home  and 
the  country  might  prove  as  delightful  to  him  as 
he  fancied  they  would  be ;  and  what  with  study- 
ing Spanish,  with  building  a  green-house,  with 
occasional  writing,  with  getting  together  materials 
for  this  life,  and  writing  the  preface,  time  fled  on 
very  rapid  pinions ;  and  after  we  had  been  mar- 
ried two  years,  and  May  arrived  a  second  time, 
Seymour  triumphantly  exclaimed — 

"There,  Helen!  I  believe  that  you  distrusted 
my  love  for  the  country ;  but  have  I  once  expressed 
or  felt  a  wish  to  go  to  London  ?" 

"  The  Ides  of  March  are  come,  but  not  gone," 
I  replied;  "  and,  surely,  if  I  wish  to  go,  you  will 
not  deny  me." 

**  No,  Helen,  certainly  not,"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  mortification,  **  if  I  am  no  longer  all-sufficient 
for  your  happiness." 

Alas  I  in  the  ingenuousness  of  my  nature,  I  gave 
way  when  he  said  this  to  the  tenderness  of  my 
heart,  and  assured  him  that  my  happiness  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  enjoyment  of  his  society; 
and  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that  men  soon  learn  to 
slight  what  they  are  sure  of  possessing.  Had  I 
been  an  artful  woman,  and  could  I  have  conde- 
scended to  make  him  doubtful  of  the  extent  of  my 
love,  by  a  few  woman's  subterfuges ;  could  I  have 
feigned  a  desire  to  return  to  the  world,  instead  of 
owning,  as  I  did,  that  all  my  enjoyment  was  com- 
prised in  home  and  him,  I  do  think  that  I  might 
have  been,  for  a  much  longer  period,  the  happiest 
of  wives ;  but  then  I  should  have  been,  in  my  own 
eyes,  despicable  as  a  woman ;  and  I  was  always 
tenacious  of  my  own  esteem. 

May  was  come,  but  not  gone,  when  I  found  my 
husband  was  continually  reading  to  me,  after 
having  read  to  hinuelfy  the  accounts  in  the  papers 
of  the  gaieties  of  London. 

(And  so  to  London  they  went.) 

From  Mrs.  Opie's  Poems. 
THB   ORPHAN   BOT'S  TALB. 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy'i  sake, 

And  bear  a  belplen  orphan's  tale; 
_  Ah!  sure  my  looks  mast  pity  wake, 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 

And  my  brave  fhtber's  hope  and  joy ; 
But  in  tbe  Nile's  proud  light  be  died, 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  (bolish  child !  bow  pleased  was  I, 

When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came. 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame  i 
To  force  me  home,  my  mother  sought, 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  Joy ; 
For  with  my  fiitber's  life  'twas  bought. 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud. 
My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ears ; 

'•  Rejoice !  rejoice !"  still  cried  the  crowd ; 
My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 


"  Why  are  you  crying  thus,"  said  I, 
"  While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joy  ?" 

She  kissed  me  —  and  with  such  a  sigh ! 
She  called  me  her  poor  wpban  boy. 

••What  is  an  orphan  boy  ?"  I  cried. 

As  in  her  face  I  look'd,  and  smiled ; 
My  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

<4  You  'il  know  too  soon,  ill-fated  child  !'* 
And  now  they've  toU'd  my  mother's  knell. 

And  I  'm  no  more  a  parent's  Joy ; 
O,  lady,  I  have  learn'd  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy ! 

Oh !  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  I 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide — 
TVust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread ; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep !— ha !— this  to  me  7 

You  'II  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  7 
Look  down,  dear  parents !  look,  and  see. 

Your  bappy,  happy  orphan  boy  1 

^0270. 

Go,  youth  belov'd,  in  distant  glades. 
New  fViends,  new  hopes,  new  Joys  to  And ; 

Yet  sometimes  deign,  'midst  fblrer  maids, 
To  think  on  her  thou  lea  vest  behind. 

Thy  love,  thy  flate,  dear  youth,  to  share. 
Must  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 

But  thou  mayest  grant  this  humble  prayer, 
Forget  me  not,  Forget  me  not ! 

Yet  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  pain  All  to  thy  feelings  be, 
lleed  not  the  wish  I  now  express. 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  of  me. 
But  oh  I  if  grief  thy  steps  attend. 

If  want,  or  sickness  be  thy  lot. 
And  thoa  require  a  soothing  (Viend, 

Forget  me  not,  Forget  me  not ! 

song: 

1  know  you  Iblae,  I  know  you  vain. 
Yet  still  I  cannot  break  my  chain ; 
Though  with  those  lips  so  sweetly  smiling. 
Those  eyes  so  bright  and  so  beguiling. 
On  every  youth  by  turns  you  smile. 
And  every  youth  by  turns  beguile. 
Yet  still  enchant  and  still  deceive  me, 
Do  all  things,  flital  fair,  but  leave  me. 

Still  let  me  in  those  sparkling  eyes 

Trace  all  your  feelings  as  they  rise ; 

Still  from  those  lips  in  crimson  swelling. 

Which  seem  of  soft  delights  the  dwelling. 

Catch  tones  of  sweetness  which  the  soul 

In  fetters  ever  need  control — 

Nor  let  my  starts  of  passion  grieve  thee, 

'T  were  death  to  stay,  't  were  death  to  leave  thee. 


ORLANDINE,  EMILIA  OF  SIENA, 

Floubishxd  in  1726.  One  of  her  sonnets  is 
very  celebrated  —  "Love  is  a  Great  Folly."  It 
would  seem  that  the  poetess  felt,  in  the  depths  of 
her  soul,  this  bitter  truth.  She  has  left  many 
poems,  full  of  energy  and  sentiment,  which  are 
dispersed  in  various  collections. 


ORLEANS,  ELIZABETH  CHARLOTTE, 

DUCHESS  OF, 

Only  daughter  of  the  elector  Charles  Louis  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  in  1652. 
She  was  a  princess  of  distinguished  talents  and  cha- 
racter, and  lived  for  half  a  century  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  without  changing  her  German  habits  or 
manners.  She  was  carefully  educated  at  the  court 
of  her  aunt,  afterwards  the  electress  Sophia  of 
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Hanoyeri  and  when  nineteen,  married  duke  Philip 
of  Orleans,  from  reasons  of  state  policy.  She  was 
without  personal  charmSi  but  her  understanding 
was  strong,  and  she  was  celebrated  for  her  wit. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  her  implacable  enemy ; 
but  Louis  XIY.  was  attracted  by  her  frankness, 
integrity,  and  yivacity.  She  often  attended  him 
to  the  chase.  She  has  described  herself  and  her 
situation  with  much  life  and  humour  in  her 
<*  German  Letters."  The  most  valuable  of  these 
are  contained  in  the  "  Life  and  Charapter  of  the 
Duchess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Schiitze,  published  at  Leipzio,  in  1820. 
Her  second  son  was  made  regent,  after  Louis 
Xiy.*8  death.     Her  own  death  occurred  in  1722. 


OSGOOD,  FRANCES  SARGENT, 

One  of  the  most  gifted  daughters  of  song  AmiB- 
rica  has  produced,  was 'bom  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  the  year  1812.  Her  father,  Mr. 
Joseph  Locke,  was  a  merchant,  and  her  mother  a 
woman  of  cultivated  taste;  both  parents  encou- 
raged and  aided  the  education  of  theif  children. 
They  were  a  talented  family;  but  no  other  one 
had  the  genius  with  which  Frances  was  endowed. 
Her  poetical  faculty  was  an  endowment  of  nature, 
not  an  acquired  art ;  nor  in  our  research  through 
the  annals  of  female  genius  haye  we  found  another 
instance,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of  the  true 
improTisatrice,  such  as  Mrs.  Osgood  certainly  was. 

Mrs.  Hemans  studied  her  art  passionately,  and 
profited  greatly  by  her  learning;' Miss  Landon 
had  motives,  encouragements  and  facilities,  which 
carried  her  onward  in  her  literary  career.  But 
Mrs.  Osgood  never  required  study  or  encourage- 
ment; she  poured  out  her  strains  as  the  birds 
carol,  because  her  heart  was  filled  with  song,  and 
must  have  utterance.  Her  first  specimens  of 
poetry  were  almost  as  perfect,  in  what  are  called 
the  rules  of  the  art,  as  her  later  productions. 
Rhyme,  and  the  harmonies  of  language,  came  to 
her  as  intuitively  as  the  warm  emotions  of  her 
heart,  or  the  bright  fancies  of  her  imagination. 

Her  first  printed  productions  appeared  in  the 
**  Juvenile  Miscellany,"  a  little  work,  but  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  the  young,  edited  by  Mrs.  Maria 


L.  Child.  In  1881,  Miss  Locke,  who  had  chosen 
^*  Florence"  as  her  nam  de  plume,  began  to  write 
for  the  *'  Ladies'  Magazine,"*  the  first  periodical 
established  in  America  for  ladies,  and  then  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  the  present  editor 
of  the  «*  Lady's  Book." 

In  1886,  Miss  Locke  married  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood, 
a  painter  by  profession,  who  has  since  reached  a 
high  rank  as  an  artist ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  lite- 
rary taste,  who  appreciated  the  genius  and  lovely 
qualities  of  his  gifted  wife.  The  young  couple 
went  to  London  soon  after  their  marriage,  where 
Mr.  Osgood  succeeded  well,  and  Mn.  Osgood  made 
many  friends,  and  her  talents  became  known  by  her 
contributions  to  several  of  the  English  periodicals. 
While  there,  she  published  a  small  volume,  "  The 
Casket  of  Fate,"  which  was  much  admired ;  and 
she  was  persuaded  to  collect  her  poems,  under  the 
title  of  "A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New 
England."  This  volume  was  published  in  London, 
1838,  and  was  favourably  noticed  by  several  of 
the  leading  journals  in  that  metropolis. 

In  1840,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four 
years,  Mr.  Osgood  returned  to  Boston  with  his 
wife  and  their  little  daughter  Ellen,  (the  pet  of 
many  poems,)  and  opened  a  studio  in  that  city. 
Mrs.  Osgood  devoted  her  leisure  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  prepared  several  works — "  The  Poetry 
of  Flowers  and  Flowers  of  Poetry,"  and  "The 
Floral  Offering,"  besides  contributing  to  nearly 
all  the  literary  magazines  and  the  annuals  of  every 
season.  She  often  wrote  in  prose,  because  prose 
was  required.  Many  of  her  sketches  and  stories 
are  charming,  from  their  playful  vivacity  and  fan- 
ciful descriptions ;  yet  the  poetical  spirit  always 
predominating,  shows  that  she  would  gladly  have 
rhymed  the  article,  had  she  been  permitted. 
Poetry  was,  In  truth,  her  native  language ;  on  the 
wing  of  versification  she  moved  gracefully  as  a 
bird,  and  always  in  a  region  of  light  and  love. 
This  healthy,  hopeful,  happy  spirit,  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  her  productions.  Dark 
fancies  never  haunted  her  pure  mind ;  misanthropy 
never  laid  its  cold,  withering  hand  on  her  heart; 
nor  is  there  a  single  manifestation  of  bitter  memo- 
ries and  disappointed  feelings  in  her  poems.  This 
buoyancy  of  disposition  was  her  American  heritage ; 
and  we  agree  with  a  discriminating  writer, f  that, 

"  Of  all  American  female  authors,  Mrs.  Osgood 
is  the  most  truly  feminine  in  her  delineation  of 
the  affections.  Without  rising  ever  to  the  dignity 
of  passion,  she  portrays  the  more  tender  and  deli- 
cate lights  and  shadows  of  woman's  heart,  with  an 
instinctive  fidelity.  We  might  instance  some 
charming  improvisations  in  a  peculiar  vein  of  sub- 
dued and  half-capricious  gayety,  which  can  hardly 
be  surpassed.  In  all  her  social  relations,  the 
readiness  with  which  her  buoyant  and  vivacious 
nature  ran  into  verse,  was  made  a  source  of  end- 
less amusement  and  pleasure.  Many  of  her  most 
sprightly  and  graceful  poems  were  produced  in 
this  manner,  with  no  other  object  than  the  tem- 

*  In  1837  the  "  Ladice*  Magazine"  wai  united  with  tlis 
"  Lady's  Boole,"  which  ia  now  the  oldest  literary  periodical 
in  the  United  States. 
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porary  gratification  of  her  friends,  and  then  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten." 

That  with  such  a  cheerful,  kind,  affectionate 
genius,  as  well  as  heart,  Mrs.  Osgood  should  have 
been  tenderly  beloved  by  her  own  family  and  fa- 
miliar friends,  would  be  expected;  but  she  had 
made  thousands  of  friends  who  never  looked  on 
her  pleasant  &ce ;  and  when  the  tidings  of  her 
death  went  forth,  she  was  mourned  as  a  light 
withdrawn  from  many  a  home  where  her  rhymed 
lessons  had  added  a  charm  to  household  affections, 
and  made  more  beautiful  the  lot  of  woman.  Mrs. 
Osgood  had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  there  she  died.  May  12th,  1850, 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  enduring  her  wasting 
disease  with  sweet  patience,  even  playful  cheer- 
fulness. The  last  stanxa  she  wrote,  or  rather 
rhymed,  alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  her  fate : 

*•  I'm  going  through  th*  Eternal  Gates 
Ere  June*!  sweet  rosea  Mow ; 
Death's  lovely  angel  leads  me  there, 
And  it  is  sweet  to  go." 

She  died  a  few  days  after,  being  yet  young  for 
one  who  had  written  so  much — hardly  thirty-eight. 
Two  of  her  three  daughters  survive  her  irreparable 
loss:  her  husband  returned  from  Gaiifomia  to 
watch  over  her  last  months  of  sickness,  but  he 
could  not  save  her.  She  was  a  devoted  yrife  and 
mother,  as  lovely  in  her  daily  life  as  in  her  poems. 
The  paper  we  have  already  quoted  gives  this  true 
summary  of  her  literary  character : 

"  As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Osgood  enjoyed,  while  liv- 
ing, the  full  measure  of  her  fame.  The  character- 
istic beauties  of  her  poems  were  very  generally 
appreciated,  while  the  careless  freedom  of  her 
words  were  so  interwoven  with  subtle  and  exqui- 
site cadences  of  sound,  that  the  critical  reader 
forgot  her  want  of  constructive  power.  We  do 
not  think  that  more  severe  study  would  have  en- 
abled her  to  accomplish  better  or  more  lasting 
things.  Her  nature  found  its  appropriate  expres- 
sion, and  any  reaching  after  the  higher  forms  of 
poetry  would  have  checked  that  childrlike  spirit 
which  was  its  greatest  charm.  Some  of  our  pre- 
sent female  writers  may  be  awarded  loftier  ho- 
nours, but  no  one,  we  think,  will  win  a  wider 
circle  of  friends,  or  leave  behind  a  more  cherished 
memory." 

In  1849,  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  superbly 
illustrated,  in  one  volume,  were  published  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  mark  the  progress  of  Mrs.  Osgood's 
nund,  we  give,  first,  some  poems  of  her  girlhood, 
then  of  her  motherhood,  and  last,  a  few  of  those 
which  are  more  purely  imaginative;  the  same 
grace  of  expression  and  delicacy  of  moral  feeling 
pervades  all  she  ever  wrote. 

Firtt  Part. 

MAT-DAT  IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

Can  this  be  May  1  Can  this  be  May  ? 

We  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day ! 

We  roamed  the  wood— we  climbed  the  hill— 

We  rested  by  the  rushing  rill— 

And  lest  they  bad  forgot  the  day^ 

We  told  them  it  was  May,  dear  May! 


We  called  the  sweet,  wild  blooms  by  name- 

We  shouted,  and  no  answer  camel 

From  smiling  field,  or  solemn  hill— 

From  rugged  rock,  or  rushing  rill— 

We  only  bade  the  petty  pets 

Just  breathe  from  out  their  hiding-places ; 

We  told  the  little,  light  ciiquetles 

They  needn't  show  their  bashful  fhces.— 

"One  sigh,"  we  said,  "one  ft-agrant  sigh, 

We  Ml  soon  discover  where  you  lie!*' 

The  roguish  things  were  still  as  death— 

They  wouldn't  even  breathe  a  breath. 

Alas!  there's  none  so  deaf,  1  fear, 

As  those  who  do  not  choose  to  hear  I 

We  wandered  to  an  open  place. 

And  sought  the  sunny  buttercup. 

That,  so  delighted,  in  your  fyce 

Just  like  a  pleasant  smile  looks  up. 

We  peeped  into  a  shady  spot. 

To  find  the  blue  **  Forget-me-not  I" 

At  last  a  Air-off  voice  we  heard, 

A  voice  as  of  a  fountain-fkll, 

That  softer  than  a  singing.- bird. 

Did  answer  to  our  merry  call  I 

So  wildly  sweet  the  breezes  brought 

That  tone  in  every  pause  of  ours, 

That  we,  delighted,  fondly  thought 

It  must  be  talking  of  the  flowers ! 

We  knew  the  violets  loved  to  hide 

The  cool  and  lulling  wave  beside: — 

With  song,  and  laugh,  and  bounding  feet. 

And  wild  hair  wandering  on  the  wind. 

We  swift  pursued  the  murmurs  sweet; 

But  not  a  blossom  could  we  find;— 

The  cowslip,  crocus,  columbine. 

The  violet,  and  the  snow-drop  fine, 

The  orchis  'neath  the  hawthorn  tree. 

The  blue-bell  and  anemone. 

The  wild-roBe,  eglantine,  and  daisy, 

Where  are  they  all?— they  must  be  lazy! 

Perhaps  they  're  playing  "  Hide  and  seek"— 

Oh.  naughty  flowers!  why  don't  you  speak? 

We  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day, — 

They  sorely  cannot  know  't  is  May  I 

VoQ  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day  I— 
What's  that  upon  your  cheek,  I  pray? 
A  blossom  pure,  and  sweet,  and  wild. 
And  worth  all  Nature's  blooming  wealth; 
Not  all  in  vain  your  search,  my  child  I— 
You  've  found  at  least  the  rose  of  health  1 
The  golden  buttercup,  you  say. 
That  like  a  smile  illumes  the  way. 
Is  nowhere  to  be  seen  to-day. 
Fair  child  I  upon  that  beaming  fkce 
A  softer,  lovelier  smile  1  trace; 
A  treasure,  as  the  sunshine  bright,— 
A  glow  of  love  and  wild  delight  I 
Then  pine  no  more  for  Nature's  toy—      ' 
You've  found  at  least  the  flower  of  Joy. 
Yes!  in  a  heart  so  young,  and  gay, 
And  kind  as  yours,  'tis  always  May! 
For  gentle  feelings,  love,  are  flowers 
That  bloom  thro'  life's  most  clouded  hours! 
Ah!  cherish  them,  my  happy  child. 
And  check  the  weeds  that  wander  wild!' 
And  while  their  stainless  wealth  is  given. 
In  incense  sweet,  to  earth  and  heaven, 
No  longer  will  you  need  to  say— 
"Can  this  be  May?  Can  this  be  May?" 


STANZAS. 

When  the  warm  blessed  spirit  that  lightens  the  sky 
Hath  darkened  his  glory,  and  furled  up  his  wing. 

And  Nature  forgets  the  sweet  smile,  that  her  eye 
Wks  wont  on  that  radiant  spirit  to  fling,— 

I  turn  flrom  the  world  without,  calm  and  content. 
And  find*  in  my  own  heart  a  day-dream  as  bright ; 

And  dearer,  far  dearer  than  that  which  is  lent 
To  illumine  creation  with  glory  and  light. 
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There  *i  a  thought  in  that  heart  it  can  never  forget— 
There  *•  a  ray  in  that  heart  that  will  lighten  my  doom ; 

Through  many  a  sorrow  they  linger  there  yet. 
And,  holy  aJid  beautiful,  wnilo  through  the  gloom. 

Rut  they  say  that  the  garland  Affection  ia  wreathing. 
Will  (kde  ere  the  morrow  haa  wakened  its  bloom— 

They  say  the  wild  blossoms  where  youog  Hope  is  breathing, 
Their  beauty,  their  IVagrance  are  all  for  the  tomb. 

They  tell  me  the  vision  of  Bliss  that  is  "glinting." 
My  heart's  star  of  promise  in  gloom  will  decline ; 

And  the  (hr  scene  that  Fancy,  the  fairy,  is  tinting, 
lYill  lose  all  its  sunny  glow  ere  it  is  mine. 

Oh !  if  Love  and  Life  be  but  a  fairy  illusion, 

And  the  cold  future  bright  but  In  Fancy's  young  eye. 

Still,  still  let  me  live  in  the  dreamy  illusion, 
And,  true  and  unchanging,  hope  on  till  I  die! 

LINES 

On  a  picture  of  a  young  girl  weighing  Cupid  and  a  butter- 
fly I'thc  winged  boy  rises,  as  he  should,  and  the  motto 
beneath  is,  *'  Love  is  the  lightest." 

'^LOYB   THX   LIGHTEST. " 

Silly  maiden  !  weigh  them  not ; 

Butterflies  are  earthljf  things: 
Thou  forget'st  their  lowly  lot, 

Gazing  on  their  glittering  wings. 

Find  a  star-beam  fVom  the  sky- 
Find  a  glow-worm  in  the  grass— 

Will  the  earth- lamp  rtse  on  high? 
Will  that  heaven-ray  downward  pass  ? 

Love— ethereal,  holy  love, 
Light,  perchance,  and  proud,  and  free. 

Maiden — see  I  it  soars  above 
Worldly  pride  and  vanity  I 

Drooping  to  its  native  earth. 

Sinks  the  gilded  insect-fly : 
'Love,  of  holier,  heavenlier  birth, 

Bises  towards  Ms  home  on  high. 

Maiden,  throw  the  scales  away  I 

Never  weigh  poor  Love  again: 
Even  tk»  doubt  has  dimmed  the  ray 

On  his  pinions  with  its  stain  I 

See!  he  lifts  his  wondering  eye, 

Half  reproachfully  to  thee— 
**  Meaawd  with  a  buUerfiy  /*' 

rd  try  my  wingt^  if  I  were  he. 

THB   STAB  OT  PROMISE. 

When  kneeling  sages  saw  of  yore  . 

Their  orb  of  promise  rise  for  them, 
How  Learning's  lamp  grew  dim,  before 

Tlie  heaven-born  Star  of  Belhlelicm,— 
How  filtered  Wisdom's  haughty  tone. 

When,  led  by  God's  exulting  choir, 
His  radiant  herald  glided  on, 

The  darkling  heathen's  beacon-fire ! 

When  sweet,  fVom  many  an  angel  voice. 
While  rung  the  viewless  harps  of  heaven. 

He  heard  the  song  of  love—"  R^oice, 
'  For  peace  on  earth  and  sins  forgiven  !^ 

The  Chaldean  flung  his  scroll  aside. 
The  Arab  left  his  desert-tent- 

Their  hope,  their  trust— that  silver  guide- 
Till  low  at  Mary's  feet  they  bent^ 

Ay  I  Asia's  wisest  knelt  around. 

Forgetting  Fame's  too  earthly  dream. 
While,  bright  upon  the  hallowed  ground. 

Their  golden  gifts— a  mockery— gleam. 
There  vainly  too,  their  censers  breathed ; 

Oh  I  what  were  incense— gems— to  Him, 
Around  whose  brow  a  glory  wreathed, 

That  made  their  sun-god's  splendour  dim  t 
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To  Him  o*er  whose  blest  spirit  came 

The  fragrance  of  celestial  flowers. 
And  light  flrom  countless  wings  of  flame 

That  flashed  thro'  heaven's  resplendent  bowers ! 
To  "  kneeling  Faith's"  devoted  eye. 

It  shines— that  "  star  of  promise,"  mow. 
Fair,  as  when,  far  in  Asia's  sky. 

It  lit  her  sage's  lifted  brow  I 

No  sparkling  treasure  w«  may  bring. 

No  "gift  of  gold,"  nor  jewel-stone : 
The  censer's  sweets  we  may  not  fling. 

For  incense  round  our  Saviour's  throne : 
But  when,  o'er  sorrow's  clouded  view,  • 

That  planet  rises  to  our  prayer, 
FTs,  where  it  leads,  may  follow  too. 

And  lay  a  contrite  sptnt  there  I 

Second  Part 

THE  BABT  OT  SIX  MONTHS  OLD  BLOWING  BACK 

THB  WIND. 

The  breexe  was  high,  and  blew  her  sun*  brown  tresses 

About  her  snowy  brow  and  violet  eyes ; 

And  she— my  fiUen— brave  and  sweetly  wise. 
In  gay  defiance  of  its  rough  caresses, 
With  rosy,  pouting  mouth,  essayed  at  length 
To  blow  the  rude  wind  back,  that  mocked  her  baby -strength. 

Ah !  thus  when  Fortune's  storms  assail  thy  soul. 
Yield  not,  nor  shrink!  but  bear  thee  bravely  still 
Against  their  fury  I  With  thine  own  sweet  will 
And  childlike  faith,  oppose  their  fierce  control. 
So  Shalt  thou  bloom  at  last,  my  treasur'd  flower. 
Unharmed  by  tempest-shock,  in  Heaven's  calm   summer 
bower! 

ELLEN'S   FIBST  TOOTH. 

Your  mouth  is  a  rose-bud. 

And  in  it  a  pear! 
Lies  smiling  and  snowy. 

My  own  little  girl! 
Oh !  pure  pearl  of  promise ! 

It  is  thy  first  tooth- 
How  closely  thou  shuttest 

The  rose*bud,  forsooth  I 
But  let  me  peep  in  it. 

The  fliir  thing  to  view- 
Nay!  only  a  minute- 
Dear  Ellen!  now  do! 
You  won't?  little  miser. 

To  hide  the  gem  so! 
Some  day  you'll  be  wiser, 

And  show  them,  I  know! 
How  dear  is  the  pleasure— 

My  fears  for  thee  past — 
To  jcnow  the  white  treasure 

Has  budded  at  last! 
Fair  child!  may  each  hour 

A  rose-blossom  be. 
And  hide  in  its  flower 

Some  Jewel  for  thee  I 

THB   LITTLE   SLUMBEBEB. 

The  child  was  weary,  and  had  flung  herself 
In  beautiful  abandonment,  to  rest. 
Low  on  the  go^eous  carpeting,  whose  hues 
Contrasted  richly  with  her  snow-white  robe  : 
One  dimpled  arm  lay  curving  o'er  the  head. 
Half  buried  in  its  glossy,  golden  curls. 
Moist  and  disordered  by  her  graceful  play: 
The  other  pressed  beneath  her  check,  did  make 
With  small  round  fingers  dimples  in  llie  rose,— 
Where  lashes  soft  as  floss  were  darkly  drooping,— 
Her  rod  lips  parted  slightly,  while  the  breath. 
Pure  as  a  blossom's  sigh,  came  sweet  and  still ; 
Loosely  the  robe  from  one  white  shoulder  fell ; 
And  so  she  lay,  and  slumbered  'mid  the  hues. 
The  orient  richness  of  the  downy  carpet,- 
Like  a  young  flower,  drooping  its  dewy  bead. 
And  shutting  its  soft  petals  on  the  breast 
Of  iummer-mantled  earth. 
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THl  CHILD  PLATIKO  WITH  A  WATCH. 

Art  thou  playing  witb  Time  in  tby  sweet  baby-glee  ? 
Will  be  pause  on  his  pinions  to  fh>lic  witb  tbee  7 
Oh,  show  biro  those  sbadowless.  innocent  eyes. 
That  smile  of  bewildered  and  beaming  surprise ; 
Let  him  look  on  that  cheek  where  thy  rich  hair  reposns, 
Where  dimples  are  playing  "  bopeep"  with  the  roses : 
His  wrinkled  brow  press  with  light  kisses  and  warm. 
And  clasp  his  rough  neck  with  thy  soft  wreathing  arm. 
Perhaps  tby  bewitching  and  infantine  sweetness 
May  win  him,  for  once,  to  delay  in  his  fleetneas^ 
To  pause,  ere  he  rifle,  relentless  in  flight, 
A  blossom  BO  glowing  of  bloom  and  of  light : 
Then,  then  would  I  keep  thee,  my  beautiful  child. 
With  thy  blue  eyes  unshadowed,  thy  blush  undeflled— 
With  thy  innocence  only  to  guard  thee  from  ill. 
In  life's  sunny  dawning,  a  lily-bud  still! 
Laugh  OD,  my  own  Ellen  I  that  voice,  which  to  me 
Gives  a  warning  so  solemn,  makes  music  for  thee ; 
And  while  I  at  those  sounds  feel  the  idler's  annoy. 
Thou  bear'st  but  the  tick  of  the  pretty  gold  toy ; 
Thou  seest  but  a  smcle  on  the  brow  of  the  churl- 
May  his  frown  never  awe  thee,  my  own  baby-girL 
And  oh,  may  his  step,  as  be  wanders  with  thee. 
Light  and  soft  as  thine  own  little  ftiiry  tread  be! 
While  still  in  all  seasons,  in  storms  and  fkir  weather. 
May  Time  and  my  Ellen  be  playmates  together. 


UTTLB  OHILDRBN. 

,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

And  yet  we  cheek  and  chide 
The  airy  angels  as  they  float  about  us. 
With  rules  of  so-called  wisdom,  till  they  grow 
The  same  tame  slaves  to  custom  and  the  world. 
And  day  by  day  the  fresh  ft'ank  soul  that  looked 
Out  of  those  wistful  eyes,  and  smiling  played 
With  the  wild  roses  of  that  changing  cheek, 
And  modulated  all  those  earnest  tones. 
And  danced  in  those  light  foot-fells  to  a  tune 
Heart-heard  by  them,  inaudible  to  us, 
Folds  closer  its  pure  wings,  whereon  the  hues 
They  caught  in  heaven  already  pale  and  pine, 
And  shrinks  amazed  and  scared  back  from  our  ga^u. 
And  so  the  evil  grows.    The  graceful  flower 
May  have  its  own  sweet  way  in  bud  and  bloom- 
May  drink,  and  dare  with  upturned  gaze  the  light, 
Or  nestle  'neath  tlie  guardian  leaf,  or  wave 
lis  ftagrant  bells  to  every  roving  breeze, 
Or  wreathe  with  blushing  grace  the  ftagile  spray 
In  bashflil  loveliness.    The  wild  wood-bird 
May  plume  at  will  his  wings,  and  soar  or  sing ; 
The  mountain  brook  may  wind  where'er  it  would. 
Dash  in  wild  music  down  the  deep  ravine, 
Or,  rippling  drowsily  in  forest  haunts, 
0ream  of  the  floating  cloud,  the  waving  flower. 
And  murmur  to  itself  sweet  lulling  words 
In  broken  tones  so  like  the  fkltering  speech 
Of  early  childhood :  but  our  human  flowers, 
Our  soul-birds,  caged  and  pining— they  must  sin^ 
And  grow,  not  as  their  own  but  our  caprice 
Suggests,  and  so  the  blossom  and  the  lay 
Are  but  half  bloom  and  nmsic  at  the  best. 
And  if  by  chance  some  brave  and  buoyant  soul. 
More  bold  or  less  foi^etful  of  the  lessons 
God  taught  them  first,  disdain  the  rule— the  bar— 
And,  wildly  beautiful,  rebellious  rise. 
How  the  bard  world,  half  startled  from  itself. 
Frowns  the  bright  wanderer  down,  or  turns  away 
And  leaves  her  lonely  in  her  upward  path. 
Thank  God !  to  such  his  smile  is  not  denied. 


Third  Part. 

TO     HT     PBM. 

Dost  know,  my  little  vagrant  pen, 
That  wanderest  lightly  down  the  paper. 

Without  a  thought  how  critic  men 
May  carp  at  every  careless  caper  1 


Dost  know,  twice  twenty  thousand  eyes, 

If  publishers  report  them  truly, 
Each  month  may  mark  the  sportive  lies 

That  track,  oh  shame  I  thy  steps  unruly  7 

Now  list  to  me,  my  fkiry  pen, 
And  con  the  lessons  gravely  over ; 

Be  never  wild  4>r  false  again, 
But ''  mind  your  Ps  and  Qjs,"  you  rover ! 

While  tripping  gayly  to  and  fro. 
Let  not  a  thought  escape  you  lightly. 

But  challenge  all  before  they  go. 
And  see  them  fhirly  robed  and  rightly. 

You  know  that  words  but  dress  the  ftame. 
And  thought  *s  the  soul  of  verse,  my  fairy  ! 

So  drape  not  spirits  dull  and  tame. 
In  gorgeous  robes  or  garments  airy. 

I  would  not  have  my  pen  pursue 
The  "  beaten  track"— a  slave  for  ever ; 

No!  roam  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do. 
In  author-land,  by  rock  and  river. 

Be  like  the  sunbeam's  burning  wing. 
Be  like  the  wand  in  Cinderella— 

And  if  you  touch  a  common  thing. 
Ah,  change  to  gold  the  pumpkin  yellow ! 

May  grace  come  fluttering  round  yqpr  steps. 
Whene'er,  my  bird,  you  light  on  paper, 

And  music  murmur  at  your  lips. 
And  truth  restrain  each  truant  caper. 

Let  hope  paint  pictures  in  your  way. 
And  love  his  seraph-lesson  teach  you ; 

And  rather  calm  with  reason  stray. 
Than  dance  with  folly  —  I  beseech  you ! 

In  Faith's  pure  fountain  lave  your  wing. 
And  quafi"  from  feeling's  glowing  chalice ; 

But  touch  not  fklsehood's  fatal  spring. 
And  shun  the  poisoned  weeds  of  malice. 

Firm  be  the  web  you  lightly  spin. 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  though  firail  in  seeming. 

While  Fancy's  fairy  dew-gems  win 
The  sunbeam  Truth  to  keep  theiu  gleaming. 

And  shrink  not  thou  when  tyrant  wrong 
O'er  humble  suffering  dares  deride  thee : 

With  lightning  step  and  clarion  song. 
Go  i  take  the  field,  with  Heaven  beside  tlien. 

* 

Be  tuned  to  tenderest  music,  when 
Of  sin  and  shame  thou'rt  sadly  singing; 

But  diamond  be  thy  point,  my  pen, 
When  folly's  bells  are  round  tbee  ringing ! 

And  so,  where'er  you  stay  your  flight. 
To  plume  your  wing  or  dance  your  measnrt?, 

May  gems  and  flowers  your  pathway  light, 
For  those  who  track  your  tread,  my  treasure ! 

But  what  is  this 7  you've  tripped  about. 
While  I  the  mentor  grave  was  playing; 

And  here  you've  written  boldly  out 
The  very  words  that  i  was  saying! 

And  here,  as  usual,  on  you've  flown 
From  right  to  left  —flown  fast  and  fhstcr. 

Till  even  while  you  wrote  it  down. 
You  've  missed  the  task  you  ought  to  master. 


THB   SOUL  8   LAMENT  VOB   HOME. 

As  'plains  the  homesick  ocean-shell 

Far  from  its  own  remembered  sea, 
Repeating,  like  a  (airy  spell 

Of  love,  the  charmed  melody 
It  learned  within  that  whispering  wave. 

Whose  wondrous  and  mysterious  tone 
Still  wildly  haunts  its  winding  cave 

Of  pearl,  with  softest  music-moan- 
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^fi  asks  my  homesick  loal  b^ow. 

For  ■omething  loved,  yet  undefined ; 
80  mourni  to  mingle  with  the  flow 

Of  music,  (torn  the  Eternal  Mind; 
So  murmurs,  with  its  childlike  sigh. 

Tlie  melody  it  learned  above. 
To  which  no  echo  may  replyi 

Save  from  thy  voice,  CetestSai  Lovel 

NEW  BN0LAND*8   MOUNTAIN   CHILD. 

Where  foams  the  fall  — a  tameless  storm- 
Through  Nature's  wild  and  rich  arcade. 

Which  forest  trees,  entwining,  form, 
There  trips  the  mountain  maid. 

She  binds  not  her  luxuriant  hair 
With  dazzling  gem  or  costly  plume. 

But  gayly  wreathes  a  rosebud  there, 
To  match  her  maiden  bloom. 

« 

She  clasps  no  golden  zone  of  pride 
Her  fkir  and  simple  robe  around; 

By  flowing  riband,  lightly  tied. 
Its  graceful  folds  are  bound. 

And  thus  attired  —  a  sportive  thing. 
Pure,  loving,  guileless,  bright,  and  wild— 

Proud  Fashion  I  match  me  in  your  ring. 
New  England's  mountain  child! 

She  scornf  to  sell  her  rich,  warm  heart 

For  paltry  gold  or  haughty  rank. 
But  gives  her  love,  untaught  by  art. 

Confiding,  free,  and  frank. 

And,  once  bestowed,  no  fortune  change 

That  high  and  generous  (kith  can  alter ; 
Through  grief  and  pain,  too  pure  to  range, 

She  will  not  fly  or  falter. 

* 

Her  foot  will  bound  as  light  and  fl-ee 

In  lowly  hut  as  palace  hall; 
Her  sunny  smile  as  warm  will  be. 

For  love  to  her  is  all. 

Hast  seen  where  in  our  woodland  gloom 
The  rich  magnolia  proudly  smiled  1— 

So  brightly  doth  she  bud  and  bloom, 
New  England's  mountain  child! 

MUSIC. 

The  Father  spake  I    In  grand  reverberations 
Through  space  rolled  on  the  mighty  music-tide. 

While  to  its  low,  m^estic  modulations, 
The  clouds  of  chaos  slowly  swept  aside. 

The  Father  spake  —  a  dream,  that  had  been  lying 
Hushed  from  eternity  in  silence  there, 

Heard  the  pure  melody  and  low  replying, 
Grew  to  that  music  in  the  wondering  air— 

Grew  to  that  music  —  slowly,  grandly  waking. 
Till  bathed  in  beauty  —  it  became  a  world  1 

Led  by  his  voice,  its  spheric  pathway  taking. 
While  glorious  clouds  their  wings  around  it  furled. 

Nor  yet  has  ceasied  that  sound— his  love  revealing. 
Though,  in  res^wnse,  a  universe  moves  by! 

Throughout  eternity,  its  echo  pealing— 
World  after  world  awakes  in  glad  reply! 

And  wheresoever,  in  his  rich  creation. 
Sweet  music  breathes— in  wave,  or  bird,  or  soul— 

"Tis  but  the  fkint  and  tkr  reverberation 
Of  that  great  tune  to  which  the  planets  roll  I 

GARDEN  GOSSIP, 

ACCOUKTINO  rOB  THE  COOLNESS  BETWEEN  THE  LILY 

AND  VIOLET. 

■•  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,*'  the  honeybee  said, 
To  a  violet  drooping  her  dew-laden  head; 
''The  lily  *s  in  love !  for  she  listened  last  night. 
While  her  sisters  all  slept  in  the  holy  moonlight. 
To  a  zephyr  that  Just  had  been  rocking  the  rose. 
Where,  hidden,  I  hearkened  in  seeming  repose. 


"I  would  not  betray  her  to  any  but  yoa; 
But  the  secret  is  safb  with  a  spirit  so  true- 
It  will  rest  in  your  bosom  in  silence  profound** 
The  violet  bent  her  blue  eye  to  the  ground : 
A  tear  and  a  smile  in  her  Joving  look  lay. 
While  the  light-winged  gossip  went  whirring  away. 

**  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,**  the  honeybee  said, 
And  the  young  lily  lifted  her  beautiful  head— 
"  The  violet  thinks,  with  her  timid  blue  eye. 
To  pass  for  a  blossom  enchantingly  shy; 
But  for  all  her  sweet  mannera,  so  modest  and  pure. 
She  gossips  with  every  gay  bird  that  sings  to  tier. 

**  Now  let  me  advise  you,  sweet  flower,  as  a  friend, 
Ob,  ne'er  to  such  beings  your  confidence  lend ; 
It  grieves  me  to  see  one,  all  guileless  like  you. 
Thus  wronging  a  spirit  so  trustful  and  true  : 
But  not  for  the  world,  love,  my  secret  betray !" 
And  the  little  light  gossip  went  buzzing  away. 

A  blush  in  tbo  lily's  cheek  trembled  and  fled : 
"I'm  sorry  he  told  me,**  she  tenderly  said; 
*  If  I  may  n't  trust  the  violet,  puna  as  she  seens, 
I  must  fold  in  my  own  heart  my  beautiful  dreams.'** 
Was  the  mischief  well  managed  ?  fkir  lady  is 't  true  7 
Did  the  light  garden  gossip  take  lessons  of  fom  f 

THE  UNEXPECTED  DECLARATION. 

"Azure-eyed  Eloise,  beauty  is  thine. 
Passion  kneels  to  thee,  and  calls  thee  divine ; 
Minstrels  awaken  the  lute  with  thy  name ; 
Poets  have  gladdened  the  world  with  thy  faifie ; 
Painters,  half  holy,  thy  loved  image  keep; 
Beautiful  Eloise,  why  do  you  weep?" 
Still  bows  the  lady  her  light  tresses  low- 
Fast  the  warm  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow. 

"Sunny-haired  Eloise,  wealth  is  thine  own  ; 
Rich  is  thy  silken  robe  —  bright  is  thy  zone; 
Proudly  the  Jewel  illumines  thy  way; 
Clear  rubies  rival  thy  ruddy  lip's  play ; 
Diamonds  like  star-drops  thy  silken  braids  deck ; 
Pearls  waste  their  snow  on  thy  lovelier  neck; 
Luxury  softens  thy  pillow  for  sleep; 
Angels  watch  over  it :  why  do  you  weep  T* 
Bows  the  fkir  lady  her  light  tresses  low- 
Faster  the  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow 

"Gifted  %nd  worshipped  one,  genius  and  grace 
Play  in  each  motion,  and  beam  in  thy  fkcc: 
When  from  thy  rosy  lip  rises  the  song. 
Hearts  that  adoro  thee  the  echo  prolong ; 
Ne'er  in  the  festival  shone  an  eye  brighter. 
Ne'er  in  the  mazy  dance  fell  a  foot  lighter. 
One  only  spirit  thou  'st  fkiled  to  bring  down  * 
Exquisite  Eloise,  why  do  you  frown  ?** 
Swift  o'er  her  fbrehead  a  dark  shadow  stole. 
Sent  from  the  tempest  of  pride  in  her  souJ. 

"  Touched  by  thy  sweetness,  in  love  with  thy  grace. 
Charmed  by  the  magic  of  mind  in  thy  face. 
Bewitched  by  thy  beauty,  e'en  his  haughty  strength. 
The  strength  of  the  stoic,  is  conquered  at  length : 
Lol  at  thy  feet  — see  him  kneeling  the  while— 
Eloise,  Eloise,  why  do  you  smile?" 
The  hand  was  withdrawn  fH>m  her  happy  blue  eyes. 
She  gazed  on  her  lover  with  laughing  surprise ; 
While  the  dimple  and  blush,  stealing  soft  to  her  cheek. 
Told  the  tale  that  her  tongue  was  too  timid  to  speak. 

BEAUTT^S   PBATBB. 

Round  great  Jove  his  lightning  shone. 

Rolled  the  universe  before  him. 
Stars,  for  gems,  lit  up  his  throne. 

Clouds,  for  banners,  floated  o'er  him. 

With  her  tresses  all  untied, 
Touched  with  gleams  of  golden  glory. 

Beauty  came,  and  blushed,  and  sighed, 
While  she  told  her  piteous  story. 
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•*HMr!  oh,  Jupiter!  thy  ehiM: 
Right  my  wronf .  if  thou  dost  Upre  me  I 

Beast  and  bird,  and  savage  wild, 
All  are  plaeed  in  power  above  me. 

**  Each  his  weapon  thou  hast  given, 
Each  the  strength  and  skill  to  wield  it. 

Why  bestow ~ Supreme  in  heaven! 
Bloom  on  me  with  naught  to  shield  It  1 

**Even  the  rose  — the  wild- wood  roae» 
Fair  and  fk'ail  as  I,  thy  daughter, 

Safely  yields  to  soft  repose. 
With  her  lifeguard  thorns  about  her.** 

As  she  epake  in  music  wild. 
Tears  within  her  blue  eyes  glistened. 

Yet  her  red  lip  dimpling  smiled. 
For  the  god  benignly  listened. 

*•  Child  of  Heaven  r  he  kindly  said, 
"  Try  the  weapons  Nature  gave  thee ; 

And  if  danger  near  thee  tread. 
Proudly  truit  to  them  to  save  thee. 

*' Lance  and  talon,  thorn  and  spear: 
Thou  art  armed  with  triple  power, 

In  that  blush,  and  smile  and  tear  I 
Fearless  go,  my  fragile  flower. 

*'Tet  dost  thou,  with  all  thy  charma. 
Still  for  something  more  beseech  me  7 — 

Skill  to  use  thy  magic  arms? 
Ask  of  Love  ~  and  Love  wili  teach  thee  I" 


SONG. 

Should  all  who  throng,  with  gift  and  long. 
And  for  my  favour  bei\d  the  knee. 

Forsake  the  shrine  they  deem  divine, 
I  would  not  stoop  my  soul  to  thee ! 

The  lips,  that  breathe  the  burning  tow. 
By  fhlsehood  base  unstained  must  be ; 

The  heart,  to  which  mine  own  shall  bow, 
Most  worship  Honour  n^ore  than  me. 

The  monarch  of  a  world  wert  thou. 
And  I  a  slave  on  bended  knee. 

Though  tyrant  chains  my  form  might  bow. 
My  soul  should  never  stoop  to  thee  I 

Until  its  hour  shall  come,  my  heart 
1  will  possess,  serene  and  free; 

Though  snared  to  ruin  by  thine  art, 
*T  would  sooner  break  than  bend  to  thee ! 


TO  THS   BPI&IT  OT  POETRY. 

Leave  roe  not  yet !  Leave  roe  not  cold  and  lonely. 

Thou  dear  idol  of  my  pining  heart  1 
Thou  art  the  friend  —  the  beautiful  —the  only, 

Whom  1  would  keep,  though  all  the  world  depart. 
Thou,  that  dost  veil  the  frailest  flower  with  glory, 

Spirit  of  light,  an^  loveliness,  and  truth! 
Thou  that  didst  tell  me  a  sweet,  fhiry  story, 

Of  the  dim  future,  in  my  wistful  youth ; 
Thou,  who  canst  weave  a  halo  round  the  spirit, 

7*hrough  which  naught  mean  or  evil  dare  intrude, 
Sesume  not  yet  the  gifr,  which  I  inherit 

From  Heaven  and  thee,  that  dearest,  holiest  good 
I^ave  me  not  now!  Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely, 

Thou  starry  prophet  of  my  pining  heart ! 
Thou  art  tlie  friend  —  the  tenderest  —  the  only. 

With  whom,  of  all,  *t  would  be  despair  to  part. 

Thoo  that  cam'st  to  me  in  my  dreaming  childhood, 
Shaping  the  changeful  clouds  to  pageants  rare. 

Peopling  the  smiting  vale  and  shaded  wildwood    . 
With  airy  beings,  faint  yet  strangely  fhir; 

Telling  roe  all  the  seaborn  breeze  was  saying. 
While  it  went  whispering  thro*  the  wilting  leaves, 


Bidding  me  listen  to  the  light  rain  playing 

lu  pleasant  tune  about  the  household  eavea; 
Tuning  the  low,  sweet  ripple  of  the  river, 

Till  its  melodious  murmur  seemed  a  song, 
A  tender  and  sad  chant,  repeated  ever, 

A  sweet,  impassioned  plaint  of  love  and  wrong- 
Leave  me  not  yet  I   Leave  me  not  cold  and  lonely. 

Thou  star  of  promise  o*er  my  clouded  path  t 
Leave  not  the  life  that  borrows  from  thee  only 

AU  of  delight  and  beauty  that  it  hath. 

Thou,  that  when  others  knew  not  how  to  love  me, 

Nor  cared  to  fhthom  half  my  yearning  soul. 
Didst  wreathe  thy  flowers  of  light  around,  above  roe. 

To  woo  and  win  roe  from  my  grief's  control  : 
By  all  roy  dreams,  the  passionate  and  holy. 

When  thou  hast  sung  love's  lullaby  to  me, 
By  all  the  childlike  worship,  fond  and  lowly. 

Which  1  have  lavished  upon  thine  and  thee ; 
By  all  the  lays  my  simple  lute  was  learning. 

To  echo  from  thy  voice,  stay  with  me  siill ! 
Once  flown  —  alas!  for  thee  there 's  no  returning 

The  charm  will  die  o'er  valley,  wood,  and  hill. 
Tell  me  not  Time,  whose  wing  my  brow  has  shaded. 

Has  wither'd  spring's  sweet  bloom  within  my  heart 
Ah,  no !  the  rose  of  love  is  yet  unfhded. 

Though  hope  and  Joy,  its  sister  flowers,  depart. 

Well  do  1  know  that  I  have  wronged  thine  altar 

With  the  light  oflerings  of  an  idler's  mind. 
And  thus,  with  shame,  my  pleading  prayer  I  fbtter. 

Leave  me  not.  spirit !  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind : 
Deaf  to  the  mystic  harmony  of  Nature, 

Blind  to  the  beauty  of  her  stars  and  flowers ; 
Leave  me  not,  heavenly  yet  human  teacher. 

Lonely  and  Inst  in  this  cokl  world  of  ounp. 
Heaven  knows  I  need  thy  music  and  thy  beaaty 

Still  to  beguile  me  on  my  weary  way. 
To  lighten  to  roy  soul  the  carfs  of  duty. 

And  bless  with  radiant  dreams  the  darkened  day . 
To  charm  ray  wild  heart  in  the  worldly  revel. 

Lest  1,  too,  Join  the  aimless,  fhlse,  and  vain; 
Let  me  not  lower  to  the  soulless  level  ' 

Of  those  whom  now  I  pity  and  disdain. 


A  WBED. 

When  ftx>m  our  northern  woods  pale  summer,  flying. 
Breathes  her  last  fragrant  sigh  —  her  low  flirewell— 

While  her  sad  wild  flowers*  dewy  eyes,  in  dying. 
Plead  for  her  stay,  in  every  nook  and  dell, 

• 

A  heart,  that  loved  too  tenderly  and  truly. 
Will  break  at  last  —  and  in  some  dim,  sweet  shade. 

They  *ll  smooth  the  sod  o'er  her  you  prized  unduly, 
And  leave  her  to  the  rest  for  which  she  prayed. 

Ah !  trustflilly^ot  mourn Ailly,  they  *ll  leave  her. 
Assured  that  deep  repose  is  welcomed  well ; 

The  pure,  glad  breeze  can  whisper  naught  to  grieve  her 
The  brook's  low  voice  no  wrongflil  tale  can  tell. 

They'll  hide  her  where  no  false  one's  footstep,  stealing. 
Can  roar  the  chastened  meekness  of  her  sleep : 

Only  to  Love  and  Grief  her  grave  revealing. 
And  they  will  hush  their  chiding  then  —  to  weep ! 

And  some  — for  though  too  oft  she  erred,  too  blindly,. 

She  was  beloved,  how  fondly  and  how  well  !— 
Some  few,  with  fhltering  feet,  will  linger  kindly. 

And  plant  dear  flowers  within  that  silent  dell. 

I  know  whose  fragile  hand  will  bring  the  bloom 
Best  loved  by  both  —the  violet  —  to  that  bower ; 

And  one  will  bid  white  lilies  bless  the  gloom ; 
And  one,  perchance,  will  plant  the  passion-flower! 

Then  do  thou  come,  when  all  the  rest  have  parted— 
Thou,  who  alone  dost  know  her  souKs  deep  gloom. 

And  wreathe  above  the  lost,  the  broken-hearted, 
Some  idle  weed  — that  knew  not  how  to  bloom. 
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SILENT   LOTS. 

Ah!  let  our  love  be  still  a  folded  flower, 
A  pure,  moss  rosubiid,  blushing  to  be  seen, 

Hoarding  its  balm  and  beauty  for  that  hour 
When  souls  may  meet  without  the  clay  between ! 

Let  not  a  breath  of  passion  dare  to  blow 
Its  tender,  timid,  clinging  leaves  apart; 

Let  not  the  sunbeam,  with  too  ardent  glow, 
Profhne  the  dewy  f^hness  at  its  heart  1 

Ah!  keep  it  folded  like  a  sacred  thing— 
With  tears  and  smiles  its  bloom  and  fragrance  nurse; 

Still  let  the  modest  veil  around  it  cling, 
Nor  with  rude  touch  its  pleading  sweetness  curse. 

Be  thou  content,  as  I,  to  Xmoto,  not  see. 
The  glowing  life,  the  treasured  wealth  within— 

To  feel  our  spirit  flower  still  fl'esh  and  free, 
And  guard  its  blush,  its  smile,  firom  shame  and  sin  ' 

Ah.  keep  it  holy!  once  the  veil  withdrawn— 
Once  the  rose  blooms  —  its  balmy  soul  will  fly, 

As  fled  of  old  In  sadness,  yet  in  scorn, 
Th'  awakened  god  from  Psyche*s  daring  eye : 

OAPKICB. 

Reprove  mo  not  that  still  I  change 

With  every  changing  hour, 
For  glorious  Nature  gives  me  leave 

In  wave,  and  cloud,  and  flower. 

And  you  and  all  the  world  would  do— 

If  all  but  dared  —  the  same ; 
True  to  myself— if  ftlse  to  you. 

Why  should  I  reck  your  blame. 

Then  cease  your  carping,  cousin  mine. 

Your  vain  reproaches  cease; 
1  revel  in  my  right  divine — 

I  glory  in  caprice! 

Yon  soft,  light  cloud,  at  morning  hour. 

Looked  dark  and  fUll  of  tears : 
At  noon  it  seemed  a  rosy  flower— 

Now«  gorgeous  gold  appears. 

So  yield  I  to  the  deepening  light 

That  dawns  around  my  way: 
Because  you  linger  with  tlie  night. 

Shall  I  my  noon  delay? 

No !  oeaae  your  carping,  eoudn  mine— 
Your  cold  reproaches  cease; 

The  chariot  of  the  cloud  be  mine- 
Take  thou  the  reins,  Caprice ! 

'TIS  true  you  played  on  Feeling's  lyre 

A  pleasant  tunc  or  two. 
And  oft  beneath  your  minstrel  flre 

The  hours  in  music  flew; 

But  when  a  hand  more  skilled  to  sweep 

The  harp,  its  soul  allures. 
Shall  it  in  sullen  silence  sleep 

Because  not  touched  by  yours? 

Oh,  there  are  rapturous  tones  In  mine 
That  mutely  pray  release; 

They  wait  the  master-hand  divine- 
So  tune  the  chords.  Caprice  t 

Go  —  strive  the  sea- wave  to  control ; 

Or,  wouldst  thou  keep  me  thine, 
Be  thtm  all  being  to  my  soul. 

And  fill  each  want  divine : 

Ploy  every  string  in  Love's  sweet  lyre— 

Set  all  its  music  flowing; 
B«*  sir,  snd  dew,  and  light,  and  flre. 

To  kcop  the  soul -flower  growing  - 


Be  less  —  thou  art  no  love  of  mine. 

So  leave  my  love  in  peace; 
*Tis  helpless  woman's  right  divine— 

Her  only  right — caprice! 

And  I  will  mount  her  opal  car. 
And  draw  the  rainbow  reins. 

And  gayly  go  ftt)m  star  to  star. 
Till  not  a  ray  remains; 

And  we  will  find  all  fhiry  flowers 

That  are  to  mortals  given. 
And  wreathe  the  radiant,  changing  hours, 

With  those  "sweet  hints*'  of  heaven. 

Her  humming-birds  are  harnessed  there— 
Oh!  leave  their  wings  in  peace; 

Like  "  flying  gems'*  they  glance  in  air— 
We'll  chase  the  light,  Caprice! 


ASPIRATIONS. 

I  waste  no  more  in  idle  dreams 

My  life,  my  soul  away; 
1  wake  to  know  my  better  aelf- 

I  wake  to  watch  and  jvay. 
Thought,  feeling,  time,  on  idols  vain, 

I've  lavished  all  too  long: 
Henceforth  to  holier  purpoaea 

I  pledge  myself,  my  song  I 

Oh!  still  within  the  inner  veil* 

Upon  the  spirit's  shrine. 
Still  uuprofkned  by  evil,  boms 

The  one  pure  spark  divine. 
Which  God  has  kindled  in  us  all. 

And  be  it  mine  to  tend 
llenceforth.  with  vestal  thought  and  nrp. 

The  light  that  lamp  may  lend. 

I  shut  mine  eyes  in  grief  and  shame 

ITpon  the  dreary  past — 
My  heart,  my  soul  poured  recklessly 

On  dreams  that  could  not  last : 
My  bark  was  drifted  down  the  stream, 

At  will  of  wind  or  wave — 
An  idle,  light,  and  fk-agile  thing. 

That  few  had  cared  to  save. 

Henceforth  the  tiller  Truth  shall  hold. 

And  steer  as  Conscience  tells. 
And  I  will  brave  the  storms  of  Fate. 

I'bough  wild  the  ocean  swells. 
I  know  my  soul  Is  strong  and  high. 

If  once  I  give  it  sway  r 
I  feel  a  glorious  power  within. 

Though  light  I  seem  and  gay. 

Oh,  laggard  Soul  I  unclose  thine  eyes- 
No  m(Sre  in  luxury  soft 

Of  Joy  ideal  waste  thyself: 
Awake,  and  soar  aloft! 

(Jnfurl  this  hour  those  fklcon  wings 
Which  t)iou  dost  fold  too  long; 

Raise  to  the  skies  thy  Ughtnlng  gaie. 
And  sing  thy  loftiest  songl 


LABOUB. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  fUture  before  us. 

Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us , 

Hark,  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Un  intermit  ting,  goes  up  into  Heaven! 
Never  the  ocean-wave  fklters  in  flowing: 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing; 
More  and  more  richly  the  Roseheart  keeps  glowing. 

Till  f^om  its  nourinliing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labour  is  worship!"- the  robin  Is  singing: 
"  Labour  is  worship !"— the  wild  bee  is  ringing: 
Listen  I  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing. 
Speaks  to  thy  soul  fVom  out  nature's  great  heart. 
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FktMn  the  dark  cloud  flowi  the  Ufe-fiying  sbower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  wofi  breathing  flower ; 
From  the  tman  iniect,  the  rich  coral  bower ; 
Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ahrinks  from  hia  part. 

Labour  is  life !— 'T  is  the  still  water  ftileth ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ! 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labour  Is  glory ! — ^the  flying  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  fiiture  frightens  : 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune  I 

Labour  is  rest— from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Kest  ftt>m  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Rest  (torn  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreot  us, 

Rest  from  world-syrens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work—and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work— thou  sbalt  ride  over  Care*s  coming  billow; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  *neath  Wo's  weeping  willow ! 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will! 

Labour  is  health— Lo !  the  husbandman  reaping. 
How  through  bis  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping ! 
How  his  strong  arm  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 
Labour  is  wealth— in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth ; 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  ftt>m  the  frail  cocoon  floweth ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not  though  shame,  sin  and  anguish  are  round  thee ! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  bath  bound  thee' 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee: 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness— a  clod ! 
Work— for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly  : 
Labour !— all  labour  is  noble  and  holy : 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

OSTERWYK,   MARIA  VAN, 

A  Dutch  artist,  gave  such  early  proofii  of  her 
genius,  that  her  fkther  was  induced  to  place  her 
under  the  direction  of  John  David  de  Heem,  at 
Utrecht.  She  studied  nature  attentively,  and  im- 
proved so  much  by  her  master's  precepts,  that,  in 
a  short  time,  her  works  rivalled  his.  Her  favourite 
subjects  were  flowers  and  still-life,  which  she 
painted  in  a  delicate  maimer,  and  with  great  free- 
dom of  hand.  She  had  so  much  skill  as  to  adapt 
her  touch  to  the  different  objects  she  imitated. 
She  grouped  her  flowers  with  taste,  and  imitated 
their  freshness  and  bloom  admirably.  Louis  XTV. 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  her  performances, 
and  honoured  one  with  a  place  in  his  cabinet ;  as 
also  did  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Germany, 
who  sent  to  this  artist,  their  own  miniatures  set 
in  diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem.  King 
William  III.  gave  her  nine  hundred  florins  for  one 
picture,  and  she  was  much  more  highly  rewarded 
for  another  by  the  king  of  Poland.  As  she  spent 
:i  great  deal  of  time  over  her  works,  she  could 
finish  but  few  comparatively,  which  has  rendered 
her  paintings  extremely  scarce  and  valuable. 


P. 

PAKINaTON,   LADY  DOROTHY, 

Daughter  of  Lord  Coventry,  and  wife  of  Sir 
John  Pakington,  was  eminent  for  her  learning 
and  piety,  and  ranked  among  her  ftiends  several 
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celebrated  divines.  *<  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man'* 
was  ascribed  to  her  at  first,  though  the  mistake 
has  been  discovered.  Her  acknowledged  works 
are,  "The  Gentlemen's  Galling,"  <<The  Ladies' 
Calling,"  **  The  Government  of  the  Tongue,"  *'  The 
Christian's  Birthright,"  and  **  The  Causes  of  the 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety."  Her  theological  works 
are  strictly  orthodox,  and  evince  ardent  piety  of 
feeling.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  en- 
gaged in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Government  of  the 
Thoughts,"  which  was  praised,  in  high  terms,  by 
Dr.  Fell ;  but  this  work  she  did  not  finish.  Lady 
Pakington  had  received  a  learned  education,  which 
was  not  at  that  time  uncommon  to  give  to  women 
of  high  rank ;  that  she  used  her  talents  and  learn- 
ing wisely  and  well,  we  have  this  testimony  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Fell.  He  says  of  her,  "Lady 
Pakington  was  wise,  humble,  temperate,  chaste, 
patient,  charitable,  and  devout ;  she  lived  a  whole 
age  of  great  austerities,  and  maintained  in  the 
midst  of  them  an  undisturbed  serenity."  She 
died  May  10th,  1679. 

PALADINI,   ARCHANGELA, 

An  Italian  historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Pisa, 
in  1699,  and  died  in  1622,  aged  twenty-three. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Filippo  Paladini,  an  emi- 
nent artist  of  that  city,  who  instructed  her  in  the 
art.  She  attained  great  excellence  in  portrait- 
painting,  and  also  excelled  in  embroidery  and 
music,  and  sang  exquisitely.  These  uncommon 
talents,  united  with  an  agreeable  person,  procured 
her  the  friendship  of  Maria  Magdalena,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  who  lived  at  FloreSce,  and  in 
whose  court  this  artist  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
Ufe. 

PANZACCHIA,   MARIA  ELENA, 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1668,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily. She  learned  design  imder  Emilio  Taru£&, 
and  in  a  few  years  acquired  great  readiness  in 
^composition,  correctness  of«  outline,  and  a  lovely 
tint  of  colouring.  Besides  history,  she  also  ex- 
celled in  painting  landscapes ;  and  by  the  beauty 
of  her  situations  and  distances,  allured  and  enter- 
tained the  eye  of  every  beholder.  The  figures 
which  she  insert^  had  abundance  of  grsLce ;  she 
designed  them  with  becoming  attitudes,  and  gave 
them  a  lively  and  natural  expression.  Her  merit 
was  incontestably  acknowledged,  and  her  wo^ks 
were  so  .much  prized  as  to  be  exceedingly  scarce, 
few  being  found  out  of  Bologna.  She  died  in 
1709. 

PAOLIKI,  MASSIMI  PETRONELLA, 

Of  Tagliacozzo,  a  province  of  Aquila,  was  bom 
in  1663.  She  passed  her  life  principally  at  Rome, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  She 
wrote  in  prose  and  in  verse  with  equal  facility 
and  elegance.  She  has  been  eulogized  by  Cres- 
cembini,  by  Muratori,  and  by  Salvinl,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Arcadia,  under  the  name  of  Fidelma 
Partenide.  She  died  1726.  Her  remaining  works 
are  two  dramas,  **  Tomici,"  and  **  La  Donna  Blus- 
tre."  She  produced  beside  many  canzonetts  and 
sonnets,  and  poems  in  various  collections. 
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PABADIES,   MARIA  THERESA, 

Boiuf  at  Vieima,  1758,  equally  as  remarkable 
for  her  life  as  for  her  distingaished  musical  talent. 
At  the  early  age  of  four  years  and  eight  months, 
she  was,  by  a  rheumatic  apoplexy,  totally  deprived 
of  her  eyesight.  When  seven  years  old,  she  was 
taught  on  the  piano  and  in  singing;  and  three 
years  after,  she  sang  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Perga- 
lesi,  in  the  church  of  St.  Auguslin,  at  Vienna, 
accompanying  herself  on  the  organ.  The  empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  who  was  present  at  the  perform- 
ance, gave  her  immediately  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  florins.  Soon  the  young  musician  ad- 
vanced so  far,  as  to  play  sixty  conoertas  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  In  the  year  1784,  she  set  out 
on  a  musical  journey,  and  wherever  she  appeared, 
but  especially  in  London,  (1786,)  she  excited,  by 
her  rare  endowments,  as  well  as  by  her  misfor- 
tune, admiration  and  interest.  She  often  moved 
her  audience  to  tears  by  a  cantate,  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  the  blind  poet  Pfeffel,  in 
which  her  own  fate  was  depicted.  Her  memory 
was  astonishing ;  she  dictated  all  her  compositions 
note  by  note.  She  was  also  well  versed  in  other 
sciences,  as  geography,  arithmetic.  In  company, 
she  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  witty,  and  highly 
interesting.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she 
presided  over  an  excellent  musical  institution  in 
Vienna. 

PARTHENAY,  ANNE  DE, 

A  LAOT  of  great  genius  and  learning,  who  lived 
in  the  sixfbenth  century.  She  married  Anthony 
de  Pons,  count  of  Marennes,  and  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Ferrara.  She 
was  a  Calvinist. 

Her  mother  was  Michelli  de  Sorbonne,  a  lady 
of  Bretagne,  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents,  lady 
of  honour  to  Anne  of  Bretagne,  wife  to  Louis  XII., 
by  whom  she  was  appointed  governess  to  her 
daughter,  Renata,  duchess  of  Ferrara.  Anne, 
under  the  superintendence  of  her  mother,  received 
a  learned  education,  and  made  great  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  in  theology, 
and  was  also  skilled  in  music.  She  had  so  great 
an  influence  over  her  husband,  that  while  she  lived 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, and  instructed  himself,  his  officers  and  sub- 
jects at  Pons,  in  the  Scriptures;  but  after  her 
death,  he  married  one  of  the  pleasure-loving  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  became,  fh>m  that  time,  an 
enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  truth. 

PARTHENAY,   CATHARINE  DE, 

NiBOi  to  Anne  de  Parthenay,  and  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  de  Partheni^,  lord  of  Soubise, 
inherited  her  father's  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Calvinism.  She  published  some  poems  in  1572, 
when  she  was  only  eighteen;  and  is  thought  to 
be  the  author  of  an  "Apology  for  Henry  IV.,"  a 
concealed  but  keen  satire,  which  is  considered  an 
able  production.  She  also  wrote  tragedies  and 
comedies ;  her  tragedy  of  "  Holofemes"  was  acted 
in  Rochelle,  in  1574.  In  1568,  when  only  four- 
teen, she  was  married  to  Charles  de  Quellence, 


baron  de  Pont,  in  Brittany,  who,  upon  this  mar^ 
riage,  took  the  name  of  Soubise.  He  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  religion,  in  the  general  massacre  of  the 
Protestants,  at  Paris,  on  St  Bartholomew's  day, 
1571. 

In  1575,  his  widow  married  Renatus,  viscount 
Rohan;  who  dying  in  1586,  when  she  was  only 
thirty-two,  she  resolved  not  to  marry  again,  but 
to  devote  herself  to  her  children.  Her  eldest  son 
was  the  celebrated  duke  de  Rohan,  who  main- 
tained the  Protestant  cause  with  so  much  vigour 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xm. 
Her  second  son  was  the  duke  de  Soubise.  She 
had  also  three  daughters;  Henriette,  who  died 
unmarried ;  and  Catharine,  who  married  a  duke 
de  Deux-ponts,  1605.  It  was  this  lady  who  made 
the  memorable  reply  to  Henry  IV.,  when,  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty,  he  declared  a  passion  for 
her;  <*I  am  too  poor,  sire,  to  be  your  wife,  and 
too  nobly  bom  to  be  your  mistress."  The  third 
daughter  was  Anne,  who  never  married,  but  lived 
with  her  mother,  and  bore  with  her  all  the  cala- 
mities of  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  The  mother  was 
then  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  and  they  were  re- 
duced, for  three  months,  to  living  on  horse-flesh 
and  four  ounces  of  bread  a  day ;  yet  she  wrote  to 
her  son,  "not  to  let  the  consideration  of  their 
extremity,  prevail  on  him  to  do  anything  to  the 
iijury  of  his  party,  how  great  soever  their  sulTer- 
ings  might  be."  She  and  her  daughter  refused 
to  be  included  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  and 
were  conveyed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Niort, 
where  she  died  in  1681,  aged  seventy-seven. 

PEARSON,   MARGARET, 

Was  an  English  lady,  daughter  of  Samuel  Pat- 
terson, an  eminent  book-auctioneer.  She  disco- 
vered early  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  on  marry- 
ing Mr.  Pearson,  a  painter  on  glass,  she  devoted 
herself  to  that  branch  of  the  art,  in  which  she 
attained  peculiar  excellence.  Among  other  fine 
specimens  of  her  skill  were  two  sets  of  the  oar- 
toons  of  Raphael,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  other  by  Sir 
Gregory  Page  Turner.     She  died  in  1828. 

PENNINGTON,   LADY, 

WiFB  of  Sir  Joseph  Pennington,  was  separated, 
by  family  misunderstandings,  from  her  children, 
for  whose  benefit  she  wrote  "  An  Unfortunate  Mo- 
ther's Advice  to  her  Absent  Daughters,"  a  work 
of  great  merit.     She  died  in  1788. 

PETIGNY,   MARIA-LOUISE,   ROSE 
LEVESQUE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 768.  Her  father,  Charles 
Peter  Lev^sque,  was  a  well-known  French  writer 
on  history  and  general  literature,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute.  His  daughter, 
educated  by  him,  displayed  a  genius  for  poetry ; 
her  "Idylles"  and  fugitive  pieces  were  highly 
praised  by  Palesot  and  Florian.  Gessner  called 
her  his  "petite  fille."  She  married  M.  Petigny, 
of  Saint-Romain.  The  time  of  her  death  is  not 
mentioned.  The  following  piece  is  fandM  and 
pretty: — 
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LS   PAPILLOK. 

Q,ae  ton  sort  e«t  digne  d'envie, 
Papillon  beureux  et  Hgeri 
Le  dkmr  seal  r^l«  ta  vie, 
Et  comme  lui  tu  peuz  ctaancer. 

La  fieur  qui  revolt  ton  hommage 
Te  eMe  aon  plus  doux  trNor, 
Et  Jamaia  an  dur  eaelavage 
N*arr|te  ton  Joyeux  emor. 

Je  sals  qu'une  lueur  trompeuse 
T'attire  souvent  A  la  mort; 
Clue  ton  impnidenee  amourauae 
Dda  le  soir  va  floir  ton  sort. 

Mais  sans  crainte,  sans  prAvoyance, 
Ta  vin  Jasqa*au  daniier  sou|Nr, 
Et,  dans  ton  heureuae  ifnorance. 
Sans  le  savoir,  ta  vas  mourir. 

PERCY,   ELIZABETH, 

Wab  the  onlj  child  and  heir  of  Jocelyn  Percy, 
last  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Her  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Wriothesly,  the  nster  of  Lady  Rachel 
Russel.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
married  Mr.  Montague ;  and  the  young  Elizabeth 
was  given  in  charg^e  to  her  paternal  grandmother, 
but  with  the  pledgee  that  she  was  not  to  contract 
any  marriage  without  the  consent  of  her  mother, 
who  entered  into  a  similar  engagement  with  the 
grandmother.  Notwithstanding  these  promises,  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  Elizabeth  Percy  was,  in  1679, 
made  the  wife  of  Henry  Cayendish,  Earl  of  Ogle, 
only  son  of  the  last  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  mother.  The  youth- 
ful husband  died  the  following  year,  leaving  her 
again  an  object  of  intrigue  and  speculation.  She 
had  scarcely  been  a  widow  a  twelvemonth,  when 
she  was  again,  through  the  management  of  her 
grandmother,  married  to  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq., 
of  Longleat,  remarkable  for  his  large  fortune. 
Though  still  a  child  in  the  nursery,  the  little 
beauty  had  learned  to  have  a  will  of  her  own ; 
and  while  she  was  made  the  tool  of  others,  con- 
ceived so  violent  a  dislike  to  her  future  husband, 
that  she  made  her  escape  to  Holland.  Young  as 
she  was,  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  as  well  as  her 
great  wealth,  attracted  universal  attention.  Ad- 
miration and  cupidity  combined,  caused  a  plan  to 
be  laid  to  set  her  free  from  the  trammels  that 
bound  her,  and  leave  her  at  liberty  to  make  a  new 
choice.  The  celebrated  Count  Koningsmark,  whose 
beauty  and  daring  had  made  him  the  theme  of  con- 
versation and  scandal  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fair  Elizabeth,  and 
marked  her  for  his  own.  He  hired  three  bravos, 
and  to  these  he  gave  commission  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Thynne.  This  audacious  project  they  boldly 
carried  into  execution.  While  their  victim  was 
driving  through  Pail-Mall,  they  stopped  his  horses, 
and  fbred  at  him  through  the  carriage-window. 
The  first  shot  was  fatal ;  five  balls  entered  his 
body,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  hours.  The  heiress, 
now  a  second  time  a  widow,  -though  still  little 
more  than  fifteen,  was  again  disposed  of;  her 
third  husband  being  Charles  Seymour,  commonly 
called  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  of  whom  the 
tale  is  told  of  his  repressing  the  familiarity  of  his 


second  wife,  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  when  she 
tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  with  her  fan, 
"Madam,"  he  said,  turning  haughtily  round  to 
the  presuming  beauty,  with  a  frowning  brow, 
*<  my  first  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  took 
such  a  liberty."  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was,  at 
the  period  of  his  marriage,  just  twenty,  hand- 
some, commanding  in  his  person,  and  with  many 
good  qualities.  Nothing  appears  to  have  inter- 
rupted this  marriage,  or  its  subsequent  harmony. 
The  period  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset's  death  is 
unrecorded.  The  Duke's  marriage  with  his  second 
wife  took  place  in  1726.  The  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set was  Oroom  of  the  Stole  to  Queen  Anne.  She 
succeeded  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  that 
office,  and  was  henceforward  an  object  of  dislike 
and  vituperation  to  that  power-loving  duchess, 
who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  quality 
so  commended  by  Doctor  Johnson,  being  **  a  good 
hater." 

PHILIPS,   CATHARINE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  merchant 
of  London,  and  was  bom  there  in  1681.  She  was 
educated  at  a  boarding-school  in  Hackney,  where 
she  distinguished  herself  by  her  poetical  talents. 
She  married  James  Philips,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory  of 
Cardigan ;  and  afterwards  went  with  the  viscountess 
of  Dungannon  into  Ireland.  She  translated  ftrom 
the  French,  Gomeille's  tragedy  of  Pompey,  which 
was  acted  several  times  in  1663  and  1664.  She 
died  in  London  of  the  smaU-pox,  in  1664,  to  the 
regret  of  all ;  "  having  not  left,"  says  Langbaine, 
<<  any  of  her  sex  her  equal  in  poetry."  Cowley 
wrote  an  ode  on  her  death ;  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor addressed  to  her  his  <*  Measures  and  Offices 
of  Friendship."  She  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Orinda ;  and,  in  1667,  her  works  were  printed  as 
«  Poems  by  the  most  deservedly  admired  Mrs. 
Catharine  Philips,  the  matchless  Orinda.  To 
which  is  added  several  translations  from  the 
French,  with  her  portrait" 

AGAINST  PLBASXmS  —  AK  CBS. 

There 's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

'Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat, 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls. 
Which  first  betrays  and  then  controls. 

*Tis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fkir: 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair. 

And  perish  at  a  touch; 
It  being  than  in  fhncy  less. 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloyed 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys. 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  Joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily, 

Bat  ne*er  tni»  bliss  possess; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be, 

But  one  may  make  it  less; 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it, 
'T  would  be  consumed  by  fear  to  lose  it. 
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TUi  wu  Ihe  Urn  Dnd  happicM  II*. 

Wbn  ■»■  mjornl  liimnir. 
Till  pfide  HctHn^  peux  fdt  wirife, 

And  luppluHi  for  pelf- 

*Twu  ben  tbe  povu  wen  iiupind. 

Ban  luflil  tha  mgltilude; 
The  bnve  iber  bare  iriUi  kanour  And, 


Thai  foUtn  afa  did  anierlaiii 

No  paaaloa  but  ofloTa: 
Tlw  U»u(lHa  of  nltDf  aid  or  gain 


111  tba  alomj  world  dolb  ro 

unaiweroad  am  II 
•t  ftar  to  tumUe  Mtwer. 

oaTar  could  Iw  blfta. 


At  all  theaa  little  aria  can  iMfh, 
That  do  tba  world  anbdiu  I 

PICHIEK,  CAKOLINE, 
Wai  born  in  Ticniut,  in  1769.  This  tbtj  pro- 
lific and  ri^ant  writer  boa  left  an  sutobiagraphy, 
under  the  title  of  "  Reriew  of  mj  Life ;"  tram  this 
Honree  bare  been  gleaned  the  ^ta  which  form 
this  akelch.  Ab  a  Bpecimen  of  her  turn  of  thoaght, 
und  style,  the  introductorj  remarlu  to  her  "  K»- 
riew,"  &o.,  are  tranalated. 

>'  A  hundred  tltaet  has  life  treen  compared  to  a 
Jonmey,  a  pilgritnage,  and  the  oomparison  bhi- 
t^ned  poetjeallj,  and  aometimeB  unpoetieally. 
Without  pursuing  this  allegor;  in  Its  details,  1 
ma;  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  idea  of  man  aa  a  tr»- 
Teller,  who  often,  from  weariness,  slops  a  daj  tc 
recmit,  or  ^om  the  desire  to  pause  on  some  beta- 
tifbl  spot,  lingers  an  hour.  At  such  stages  he 
naturally  turns  back  his  thoughts  to  the  placet  he 
has  passed  through ;  the  persona  he  has  encotm- 
tered ;  the  days  of  pleasure,  and  also  the  incon- 
Teoiences,  the  storms,  the  difficulties,  which  hare 
latied  bis  route.  Certain  epochs  arriTe  in  life 
aniwering  to  these  stages  of  Oie  traTeller,  when  it 


PI 

eecoM  naloral  and  salutaij  to  throw  a  gUaee  back 
upon  tlw  path  we  have  Baversed,  and  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  schoolings  of  oor  minds,  and  the  eon- 
dncl  we  hare  puimed.  The  fiftieth  year  appean 
to  be  each  an  auniTeraarj,  when  it  is  time  to  turn 
the  thonghta  backwards,  and  reriew  the  cirenm- 
Etances  gone  by.  With  heartfelt  eqjoyment  the 
matron  gota  back  to  the  days  when  she  as  a  maid- 
en, aa  a  bride,  as  a  young  wife,  has,  with  God'e 
blevaing,  farted  «o  mach  good.  With  tender  re- 
gret she  reTereoUy  recalls  manj  lost  and  distant 
affections,  and  thanks  Pnindence  CTen  for  thaw 
dark  houra,  which,  like  the  shades  in  a  picbm, 
rather  heighten  the  bright  tints  of  her  life's  pic- 
ture— eloads  that  have  tan^t  her  to  estimate  the 
sunshine.  What  ehe  has  done  and  felt  aa  a  daugh- 
ter, wife,  and  mother,  can  only  interest  the  circle 
whose  affection  draws  them  close  around  her ;  but 
an  aceonnt  of  the  progreae  of  her  career  aa  an 
author  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  the  reading 
public,  and  may,  without  impropriety,  tw  a4ioined 
to  thit  laat  collected  edition  of  her  works." 


Fer  mother  was  the  orphan  of  an  officer  who 
died  in  the  Berrice  of  the  empreae  Maria  Theresa, 
who  took  TCry  gradous  notice  of  the  young  lady, 
gaTe  hec  a  good  education,  and  retained  her  near 
her  person  as  a  reader,  nntil  she-  was  rciy  re- 
speotably  and  happily  married  to  an  aulick  coun- 
eellor.  After  their  marriage,  their  tastes  being 
congenial,  they  drew  round  them  a  circle  of  mu- 
sical and  literary  celebrities ;  and  their  pomtioe 
at  court  being  an  eloTated  one,  their  house  became 
the  centre  of  the  bat  society,  in  eicry  sense  of  the 
word.  Caroline,  from  her  babyhood,  breathed  an 
atmosphere  of  literature ;  she  was  accustomed  to 
hear  the  first  men  in  science  and  in  politics  discuss 
interesting  sulgecta,  and  converse  upon  elevated 
topics.  Among  many  Qerman  professors  and 
poets  whose  names  are  less  familiar  to  the  English 
reader,  Maffei  and  Metaatasia  may  be  mentioned 
aa  intimates  of  tbia  f amilj.  When  it  became  time 
to  giTe  their  eon  a  Ladn  master,  the  parents  of 
Caroline  were  assailed  by  the  eaTanta  who  risited 
their  hoiue,  irith  the  assurance  that  the  little  giri 
miut  shore  in  this  adTantage — thej  had  perowTCd 
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the  intelligence  of  her  mind,  and  were  desirons  of 
enltiyating  it  The  discussion  ended  hy  these 
gentlemen  offering  to  teach  her  themseWes,  and 
the  most  eminent  men  of  Vienna  yied  with  one 
another  in  awakening  the  intellect  and  training 
the  understanding  of  this  fortunate  young  lady. 
After  studying  the  classic  tongues,  she  acquired 
the  French,  Italian,  and  English.  Even  in  orna- 
mental accomplishments  she  enjoyed  very  extraor- 
dinary advantages;  for  the  great  Mozart,  who 
Tisited  them  frequently,  though  he  gave  lessons 
to  nobody,  condescended,  from  friendship,  to  ad- 
vise and  improve  Caroline.  Her  brother  appears 
to  have  partaken  of  the  family  taste  for  literature, 
though  his  sister's  superiority  has  alone  redeemed 
him  from  oblivion.  He'  associated  himself  in  a 
literary  club  of  young  men,  who  amused  them- 
selves with  producing  a  sort  of  ttiscellany,  made 
up  of  political  eteays,  poems,  tales,  or  whatever 
was  convenient.  To  this  Caroline  contribiited 
anonymously,  and  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
exercise  in  composition  which  it  demanded.  It 
was  through  this  association  that  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband,  one  of  its  members. 
She  was  married  in  1796,  and  lived  for  forty  years 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  union.  It  was  her 
husband  who  induced  her  to  come  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  writer :  he  was  proud  of  her  abilities,  and 
argued  with  her  that  her  productions  might  be  of 
service  to  her  own  sex.  In  1800,  she  appeared  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  was  received  with 
much  applause.  Elopstock  and  Lavater  both 
wrote  her  complimentary  and  encouraging  letters. 
She  describes  her  celebrated  novel  **  Agathocles" 
to  have  been  written  after  her  perusal  of  Oibbon's 
**  Decline  and  Fall,"  the  sophistry  and  unfairness 
of  which,  with  respect  to  Christianity,  roused  her 
indignation,  and  urged  her  to  attempt  a  work  in 
which  a  true  picture  of  the  early  Christians  should 
be  pourtrayed  according  to  really  authentic  ac- 
counts. '       '  -•  ' 

The  disasters  which  attended  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria at  this  period  affected  her  powerfully.  Ani- 
mated with  feelings  of  loyalty  and' patriotism,  she 
determined  to  undertake  a  tragedy,  which  should 
breathe  the  Oerman  Spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign 
invasion.  **  Heinrich  von  Hohenstaufen'*  appeared 
in  1812.  It  was  received  with  warm  enthusiasm, 
and  procured  for  the  author  the  acquaintance  of 
several  literary  ladies — Madame  von  Baumberg, 
Madame  Weisenthum,  and  some  others.  Madame 
Pichler  had  but  one  child,  a  dau^ter,  to  whom 
she  was  tenderly  devoted,  and  who  rewarded  her 
maternal  cares  by  her  goodness  and  filial  piety. 
Caroline  Pichler  died  in  1843. 

As  some  of  her  best  works  we  mention  her 
«*  Agathocles,"  "  The  Siege  of  Vienna,"  "  Dignity 
of  Woman,"  and  "  The  Rivals."  Her  works  re- 
commend themselves,  by  warm  feeling,  pure  mo- 
rals, and  well-digested  thoughts,  as  well  as  by  a 
perfect  style,  and  vivid  descriptive  powers.  We 
would  particularly  mention  "  Agathocles,"  which 
is  considered  the  most  important  on  account  of 
the  matter,  its  subject  being  the  struggles  of  new- 
bom  Christianity  against  the  religion  of  Rome  and 
Greece. 


PIENNE,   JOAN   DE  HALLUIN, 

Maid  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was 
passionately  beloved  by  Francis  de  Montmorenci, 
eldest  son  of  the  constable,  Ann  de  Montmorenci. 
He  engaged  himself  to  her,  but  his  parents  opposed 
it,  as  they  wished  him  to  marry  the  widow  of  the 
duke  de  Castro,  Henry's  natural  daughter.  They 
sent  to  pope  Paul  IV.,  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of 
the  engagement,  which  he  would  not  grant,  as  he 
wished  the  duchess  de  Castro  to  marry  a  nephew 
of  his.  Henry  II.  then  published  an  edict  declar- 
ing clandestine  marriages  null  and  void,  and  or^ 
dered  the  lady  de  Pienne  to  be  shut  up  in  a  mo- 
nastery, and  Francis  de  Montmorenci  married  the 
duchess.  The  lady  de  Pienne  was  married  some 
time  after,  to  a  man  inferior  in  rank  to  her  first 
lover. 

PILKINGTON,   LETITIA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a  Dutch 
gentieman,  who  settled  in  Dublin,  where  she  was 
bom,  in  1712.  She  wrote  verses  when  very  young, 
and.  thiS)  with  her  vivacity,  brought  her  many 
admirers.  She  married  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pil- 
kington ;  but,  she  says,  that  soon  after  their  mar^ 
riage  he  became  jealous  of  her  abilities,  and  her 
poetical  talents.  However,  it  is  said,  that  she 
gave  him  other  and  strong  grounds  for  jealousy ; 
so  that,  after  her  father's  death,  having  no  farther 
expectation  of  a  fortune  by  her,  Mr.  Pilkington 
took  advantage  of  her  imprudence  to  obtain  a 
separation  from  her. 

She  then  came  to  London,  where,  through  Col- 
ley  Cibber's  exertions,  she  was  for  some  time  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  great;  but  at 
leng^  these  succours  failed,  and  she  was  thrown 
into  prison.  After  remaining  th^re  nine  weeks, 
she  was  released  by  Cibber,  who  had  solicited 
charity  for  her ;  and,  weary  of  dependence,  she 
resolved  to  employ  her  remaining  five  guineas  in 
trade;  and,  taking  a  shop  in  St.  James'  street, 
she  famished  it  with  pamphlets  and  prints.  She 
seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well  in  this  occupa- 
tion ;  but  she  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  her  com- 
petence, for  she  went  to  DubUn,  and  died  there, 
in  her  thirty-ninth  year. 

She  wrote  besides  poems,  her  own  memoirs,  a 
'comedy  called  "The  Turkish  Court,  or  London 
Apprentice,"  and  a  tragedy  called  **  The  Roman 
Father." 

PINCKNET,   MARIA. 

This  lady  (in  every  sense  of  the  venerated  titie) 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Gen.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina ;  her  mother, 
a  sister  of  the  Hon.^Arthur  Middleton,  of  Middle- 
ton  Place,  South  Carolina,  another  of  the  signers 
of  American  independence.  Education,  together 
with  excellent  natural  abilities,  combined  to  form 
Miss  Pinckney's  very  superior  character;  while 
the  promptings  of  a  truly  benevolent  heart  always 
directed  her  hand  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  and 
in  every  instance,  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  others,  making  generous  allowance  for 
all  human  frailty.    Warm  were  her  friendships, 
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and  neT«r  did  a  shadow  of  caprice  disturb  their 
harmony,  or  mar  the  happiness  of  domestic  life. 
Beligiously  and  morally,  she  was  a  bright  example 
onto  death.  Miss  Pinckney  was  peculiarly  im> 
pressed  with  Ioyo  of  country,  but  more  especially 
her  native  state;  she  therefore  deeply  felt  and 
weighed  eyery  moyement  derogatory,  in  her  opi- 
nion, to  its  interests ;  so  that,  when  South  Caro- 
lina exhibited  nullification  principles,  she  took  a 
strong  and  leading  stand  in  favour  of  those  prin- 
ciples, presenting  to  the  public  a  very  energetic 
and  well-written  work  upon  the  subject.  Its  point 
was  so  full  of  effect  as  to  cause  an  eminent  states- 
man at  Washington  to  exclaim,  "  That  the  nullifi- 
cation party  of  South  Carolina  was  consolidated 
by  the  nib  of  a  lady*  9  pen" 

Perhaps  Miss  Hnckney  might  hare  fairly  taken 
for  the  motto  of  her  publication — viewing  the  partial 
imposition  of  certain  taxation  in  the  light  in  which 
the  party  and  herself  beheld  it — ^her  father's  never- 
to-be-forgotten,  patriotic  sentiment,  in  reply  to 
the  uojust  demand  made  upon  the  United  States 
by  France — "  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute.'*  Miss  Pinckney  died  a  few  years 
ago. 

PINELLA,   ANTONIA, 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  obtained  the  know- 
ledge which  she  possessed  of  the  art  of  painting 
from  Lodovico  Caracci,  to  whose  style  she  ad- 
hered. Her  principal  works  are  in  Uie  different 
churches  of  her  native  city.  She  died  there,  in 
1640. 

PIOZZI,  or  THRALE,  ESTHER  LYNCH, 

BiBTUiouiSHSD  for  her  intimacy  with  Dr.  John- 
son, was  the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq., 
of  Bodvel,  in  Carnarvonshire,  England,  where  she 
was  bom,  in  1789.  In  1768,  she  married  Henry 
Thrale,  an  opulent  brewer  in  Southwark.  Her 
beauty,  vivacity  and  intelligence,  made  her  house 
the  resort  of  nearly  all  the  literati  of  her  time, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  almost  domesticated 
with  them.  The  following  is  Mrs.  Thrale's  own 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  author  of  the  <* Rambler:" 

**  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  extraordinary 
man  was  in  the  year  1764,  when  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
had  long  been  the  friend  and  confidential  intimate 
of  Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish  for  John- 
son's conversation,  extolling  it  in  terms  which  that 
of  no  other  person  could  have  deserved,  till  we 
were  only  in  doubt  how  to  obtain  his  company, 
and  find  an  excuse  for  the  invitation.  The  cele- 
brity of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  a  shoemaker,  whose  verses 
were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  common  discourse. 
Boon  afforded  a  pretence,  and  Mr.  Murphy  brought 
Johnson  to  meet  him,  giving  nie  general  cautions 
not  to  be  surprised  at  his  figure,  dress,  or  beha- 
viour. What  I  recollect  best  of  the  day's  talk  was 
his  earnestly  recommending  Addison's  works  to 
Mr.  Woodhouse  as  a  model  for  imitation.  *  Give 
nights  and  days,  sir,'  said  he,  *■  to  the  study  of 
Addison,  if  you  mean  either  to  be  a  good  writer, 
or,  what  is  more  worth,  an  honest  man.'  When  I 
8aw  something  like  the  same  expression  in  his 


criticism  on  that  author,  lately  published,  I  pfot 
him  in  mind  of  his  past  iigunctions  to  the  young 
poet,  to  which  he  replied,  'That  he  wished  the 
shoemaker  might  have  remembered  them  as  welL' 
Mr.  Johnson  liked  his  new  acquaintance  so  much, 
however,  that,  from  that  time,  he  dined  with  us 
on  every  Thursday  through  the  winter,  and,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  he  followed  us  to 
Brighthelmstone,  whence  we  were  gone  before  his 
arrival ;  so  that  he  was  disappointed  and  enraged, 
and  wrote  us  a  letter  expressive  of  anger,  which 
we  were  desirous  to  pacify,  and  to  obtain  his  com- 
pany again  if  possible.  Mr.  Murphy  brought  him 
back  to  us  again  very  kindly,  and  from  that  time 
his  visits  grew  more  frequent,  till,  in  the  year 
1766,  his  health,  which  he  had  always  complained 
of,  grew  so  exceedingly  bad,  that  he  could  not  stir 
out  of  his  room  in  thb  court  he  inhabited  for  many 
weeks  together — I  think  month*,         *        * 

"  Mr.  Thrale's  attentions  and  my  own  now  be- 
came so  ajjpeptable  to  him,  that  he  often  lamented 
to  us  the  horrible  condition  of  his  mind,  which  he 
said  was  nearly  distracted.         «        *        « 

"  Mr.  Thrale  went  away  soon  after,  leaving  me 
with  him,  and  bidding  me  prevail  on  him  to  quit 
his  close  habitation  in  the  court,  and  come  to  us 
at  Streatham,  where  I  undertook  the  care  of  his 
health,  and  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  con- 
tributing to  its  restoration." 

Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  enacted  the  mentor 
as  well  as  the  friend  at  Streatham,  perhaps  rather 
oftener  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  his  lively 
hostess,  who  has,  however,  with  perfect  candour, 
mentioned  some  instances  of  his  reproofs,  in  her 
amusing  anecdotes  of  his  life,  even  when  the  story 
told  against  herself.  On  one  occasion,  on  her  ob- 
serving to  a  friend  that  she  did  not  like  goose, — 
"  One  smells  it  so  while  it  is  roasting,"  said  she. 

**  But  you,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  '*  have 
been  at  all  times  a  fortunate  woman,  having 
always  had  your  hunger  so  forestalled  by  indul- 
gence, that  you  never  experienced  the  delight  of 
smelling  your  dinner  beforehand." 

On  another  occasion,  during  a  very  hot  and  diy 
summer,  when  she  was  naturally  but  thoughtlessly 
wishing  for  rain,  to  lay  the  dust,  as  they  drove 
along  the  Surrey  roads.  "  I  cannot  bear,"  replied 
he,  with  some  asperity,  and  an  altered  look,  **  when 
I  know  how  many  poor  families  will  perish  next 
winter  for  want  of  that  bread  which  the  present 
drought  will  deny  them,  to  hear  ladies  sighing  for 
rain,  only  that  their  complexions  may  not  suffer 
from  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  incommoded  by 
the  dust  For  shame !  leave  off  such  foppish 
lamentations,  and  study  to  relieve  those  whose 
distresses  are  real." 

Mr.  Thrale  died  in  1781,  and  his  widow  retired 
with  her  four  daughters  to  Bath.  In  1784,  she 
married  Gabriel  Piozzl,  an  Italian  music-master ; 
and  this  caused  a  complete  rupture  between  her 
and  Johnson,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade 
her  from  this  step.  After  Johnson's  death,  Mrs. 
Piozzi  published,  in  1786,  a  volume,  entitled 
"Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  during  the 
last  Twenty  Years  of  his  Life."  Many  things  in 
this  work  gave  great  offence  to  Boswell  and  other 
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fHencU  of  JoluaaosL  But  Mrs.  Piozii,  notwith- 
standing, Boon  published  Another  work,  called 
'*  Letters  to  and  from  Johnson." 

But  though  seemingly  devoted  to  literature  and 
society,  she  never  neglected  her  children.  In  a 
letter  to  Miss  Bumey  she  says,  "  I  have  read  to 
them  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  the  Roman 
and  English  histories^  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Pope, 
and  Young's  works  from  head  to  heel;  Warton 
and  Johnson's  Criticisms  on  the  Poets  ;  besides  a 
complete  system  of  dramatic  writing ;  and  classical 
— I  mean  the  English  classics — they  are  most  per^ 
fectly  acquainted  with.  Such  works  of  Voltaire, 
too,  as  were  not  dangerous,  we  have  worked  at ; 
Bollin  des  Belles  Lettres,  and  a  hundred  more.'* 

A  friend,  who,  in  an  agreeable  little  work, 
called  "Piozziana,"  has  recorded  several  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  latter  days  of  this  celebrated 
lady,  has  given  the  following  account  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  quite  late  in  life : 

"  She  was  short,  and,  though  well-proportioned, 
broad,  and  deep-chested.  Her  hands  were  mus- 
cular and  almost  coarse,  but  her  writing  was,  even 
in  her  eightieth  year,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and 
one  day,  while  conversing  with  her  on  the  subject 
of  education,  she  observed  that  'All  misses  now- 
a-days  write  so  like  each  other,  that  it  is  pro- 
voking;' adding,  *l  love  to  see  individuality  of 
character,  and  abhor  sameness,  especially  in  what 
is  feeble  and  flimsy.'  Then  spreading  her  hand, 
she  said,  *  I  believe  I  owe  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  my  good  writing  to  the  shape  of  this  hand,  for 
my  uncle,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  thought  it  too  manly 
to  be  employed  in  writing  like  a  boarding-school 
girl ;  and  so  I  came  by  my  vigorous,  black  manu- 
script' " 

From  this  "Pozziana"  we  will  give  a  few  anec- 
dotes, which  paint  the  character  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
better  than  would  an  elaborate  description. 

At  Bath,  she  sat  to  Roche  for  her  portrait,  re- 
quiring him  to  make  the  painting  in  all  respects 
a  likeness ;  to  take  care  to  show  her  face  deeply 
rouged,  which  it  always  was ;  and  to  introduce  a 
trivial  deformity  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side, 
where  she  had  been  severely  hurt  by  her  horse 
treading  on  her,  as  she  lay  prostrate,  after  being 
thrown  in  Hyde  Park.  This  miniature  her  friend 
states  to  be,  "in  the  essential  of  resemblance, 
perfect;  as  all  who  recollect  the  original,  her  very 
erect  carriage,  and  most  expressive  face,  could 
attest." 

When  looking  at  '*her  little  self,"  as  she  called 
the  picture,  she  would  speak  droUy  of  what  she 
once  was,  as  if  talking  of  some  one  else.  One 
day,  turning  to  her  friend,  she  said,  "  No ;  I 
never  was  handsome,  I  had  always  too  many 
strong  points  in  my  face  for  beauty." 

**  I  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  of  this,"  con- 
tinues the  narrative,  "and  said  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  certainly  an  admirer  of  her  personal  charms. 
She  replied,  she  believed  his  devotion  was  at  least 
as  warm  towards  the  table  and  the  table-talk  at 
Streatham.  I  was  tempted  to  observe  that  I 
thought,  as  I  still  do,  that  Johnson's  anger  on  the 
event  of  her  second  marriage  was  excited  by  some 


feeling  of  disappointment,  and  that  I  suspected  he 
had  formed  hopes  of  attaching  her  to  himself.  It 
would  be  disingenuous  on  my  part  to  attempt  to 
repeat  her  answer;  I  forget  it;  but  the  impression 
on  my  mind  is,  that  she  did  not  contradict  me." 

On  her  friend's  telling  her,  he  wondered  she 
should  so  far  sacrifice  to  fashion,  as  to  take  the 
trouble  of  wearing  rouge,  which  she  carefully  put 
on  her  cheeks  every  day  before  she  went  out,  and 
generally  before  she  would  admit  h  visitor,  her 
answer  was,  "  that  her  practice  of  painting  did 
not  proceed  from  any  silly  compliance  with  Bath 
fashion,  or  any  fashion ;  still  less,  if  possible,  from 
the  desire  of  appearing  younger  than  she  was; 
but  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  early  life  she 
had  worn  rouge,  as  other  young  persons  did  in 
her  day,  as  a  part  of  dress ;  and  after  continuing 
the  habit  for  some  years,  she  discovered  that  it 
had  introduced  a  dead  yellow  into  her  complexion, 
quite  unlike  that  of  her  natural  skin,  and  that  she 
wished  to  conceal  the  deformity." 

In  defiance  of  the  prevailing  weaknesses  among 
old  people,  that  of  supposing  every  thing  worse 
now  than  it  was  formerly,  she  always  maintained 
that  "nothing  but  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of 
what  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  gene- 
rally did  and  suffered,  not  politically,  but  in  mat- 
ters of  dress,  behaviour,  &c.,  could  incline  any  one 
to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  modem  im- 
provement in  most  of  the  essentials  of  life.  This," 
she  would  say,  "  was  especially  true  with  regard 
to  our  habiliments;"  and  she  used  to  expatiate 
very  agreeably,  not  only  on  the  absurdities  of  the 
habits  usually  worn  in  her  early  days,  but  on  the 
consequent  embarrassment  in  which  the  artists 
of  the  age  were  involved. 

"  Mrs.  Piozzi's  nature  was  one  of  kindness," 
observes  her  friend ;  "  she  derived  pleasure  from 
endeavouring  to  please;  and  if  she  perceived  a 
moderate  good  quality  in  another,  she  generally 
magnified  it  into  an  excellence;  whilst  she  ap- 
peared blind  to  faults  and  foibles  which  could  not 
have  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  one  possessing  only 
half  her  penetration.  But,  as  I  have  said,  her 
disposition  was  friendly.  It  was  so ;  and  to  such 
an  extent,  that  during  several  years  of  familiar 
acquaintance  with  her,  although  I  can  recite  many 
instances,  I  might  say,  hundreds,  of  her  having 
spoken  of  the  characters  of  others,  I  never  heard 
one  word  of  vituperation  from  her  lips,  of  any 
person  who  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  except 
once  when  Baretti's  name  was  mentioned.  Of 
him,  she  said  that  he  was  a  bad  man ;  but  on  my 
hinting  a  wish  for  particulars,  after  so  heavy  a 
charge,  she  seemed  unwilling  to  explain  herself, 
and  spoke  of  him  no  more." 

She  preserved,  unimpaired  to  the  last,  her 
strong^  and  her  faculties  of  body  and  mind. 
When  past  eighty,  she  would  describe  minute  fea- 
tures in  a  distant  landscape,  or  touches  in  a  paint- 
ing, which  even  short-sighted  young  persons  failed 
to  discover  till  pointed  out  to  them. 

When  her  friends  were  fearful  of  her  over-ex- 
citing herself,  she  would  say,  "  This  sort  of  thing 
is  greatly  in  the  mind,  and  I  am  almost  tempted 
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to  say  the  same  of  growing  old  at  all,  especially 
as  it  regards  those  of  the  usual  oonoomitants  of 
age,  Tiz.,  laziness,  defectiTe  sight,  and  ill-temper: 
sluggishness  of  soul  and  acrimony  of  disposition, 
commonly  begin  before  the  encroachments  of  in- 
firmity ;  they  creep  upon  us  insidiously,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  a  rational  being  to  watch  these 
beginnings,  and  counteract  them." 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1820,  Mrs.  Piozzi  gave 
a  sumptuous  entertainment  at  the  Town  Assembly 
Booms,  Bath,  to  between  seyen  and  eight  hundred 
ftiends,  whom,  assisted  by  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Salusbury,  she  receiyed  yrith  a  degree  of  ease, 
cheerf^ilness,  and  polite  hospitality,  peculiarly  her 
own.  This  fite,  giyen  upon  the  completion  of  her 
eightieth  year,  was  opened  by  herself  in  person 
dancing  with  Sir  John  Salusbury,  with  extraordi- 
nary elasticity  and  dignity,  and  she  subsequently 
presided  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  supported  by  a 
British  Admiral  of  the  highest  rank  on  each  side, 
<*  with  her  usual  gracious  and  queen-like  deport- 
ment." 

A  friend  calling  on  her  one  day  by  appointment, 
she  showed  him  a  number  of  what  are  termed 
pocket-books,  and  said  she  was  sorely  embarrassed 
on  a  point  on  which  she  requested  his  adyice. 

"You  see  in  this  collection,"  said  she,  "a  diary 
of  mine  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  my  life :  I  haye 
scarcely  omitted  any  thing  which  occurred  to  me 
during  the  time  I  haye  mentioned ;  my  books  con- 
tain the  conyersation  of  every  person  of  almost 
every  class  with  whom  I  have  held  intercourse; 
my  remarks  on  what  was  said ;  downright  facts, 
and  scandalous  on  diU;  personal  portraits,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  character  concerned,  criticisms 
on  the  publications  and  authors  of  the  day,  &c. 
Now  I  am  approaching  the  grave,  and  agitated  by 
doubts  as  to  what  I  should  do — ^whether  bum  my 
manuscripts,  or  leave  them  to  posterity?  Thus 
far,  my  decision  is  to  destroy  my  papers ;  shall  I, 
orshaUInot?" 

The  advice  given  was  by  no  means  to  do  an  act 
which,  when  done,  could  not  be  amended — to  keep 
the  papers  from  prying  eyes,  and  to  trust  them  to 
the  discretion  of  survivors.  Whereupon,  she  re- 
placed the  numerous  volumes  in  her  cabinet,  ob- 
serving, that  **for  the  present  they  were  rescued 
from  destruction." 

If  this  diary  has  not  been  destroyed,  there 
would,  doubtless,  be  found  portions  of  it  well 
worth  publishing.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Mrs. 
Piozad,  that  **  she  was,  if  not  the  wisest  woman  in 
the  world,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  wittiest." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  died  May  2d,  1821,  aged  eighty-one 
years.  Her  last  words  were,  **l  die  in  the  trust 
and  in  the  fear  of  God."  Her  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  North  Wales,  and  interred  in  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Salusbury  family.  The  foUowiog  are 
her  published  works :  —  **  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  John- 
son's Life;"  "Travels,"  two  volumes;  "Letters  to 
and  from  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,"  two 
volumes;  "British  Synonymy,"  two  volumes; 
"  Retrospection,  or  Review  of  the  Most  Striking 
and  Important  Events  which  the  last  Eighteen 
Hundred  Tears  have  Presented,"  &c.,  two  vo- 
lumes. 


Her  first  printed  piece  has  been  considered  by 
many  critics  her  best    We  subjoin  it 


THB  THBKB   WARNINGS. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  tbe  ground ; 
Twas  tlierefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  lifo  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages, 

Tbe  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay. 
On  neighbour  Dodson's  wedding-day. 
Death  called  aside  the  Jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room. 
And  looking  grave  —  *'  You  must,**  says  he, 
*'Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.* 
**  With  you  f  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  1 
With  you !"  the  hapless  husband  cried ; 
"Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  luud! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared: 
My  tlKMights  on  other  matters  go; 
This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know." 

What  more  be  urged  I  have  not  heard. 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger; 
8o  death  the  poor  delinquent  spared, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke— 
"  Neighbour,"  be  said,  *'  farewell  1  no  mora 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthftil  hour:* 
And  fkrtber,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  foture  station. 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have. 
Before  you  're  summoned  to  the  grave ; 
Willing  for  once  I  *ll  quit  my  prey, 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way. 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.** 
To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  neit  tlie  hero  of  our  tale  befoll. 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well. 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course. 
And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  his  horse. 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  diaHered,  then  he  bought  and  sold. 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  tliought  of  Death  as  near : 
His  friends  not  folse,  his  wife  no  shrew. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase. 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road, 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares. 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares, 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  oiood. 

As  all  alone  he  sate. 
The  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half-killed  with  anger  and  surprise, 
••So  soon  returned!"  old  Dodson  cries. 
•'  So  soon  d  *ye  call  it  ?"  Death  replies  : 
"Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  Jest  I 

Since  I  was  here  before 
*Tis  siz-and-thirty  years  at  least. 

And  you  are  now  fourscore.** 
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"  So  much  the  wone,**  the  clown  njoined ; 
*'To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind: 
However,  see  your  search  be  legal; 
And  your  authority  —  is *t  regal? 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  (bol's  errand. 
With  but  a  secretary's  warrant. 
Beside,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings ; 
But  Ibr  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
1  can  recover  damages." 

**  I  know,**  cries  Death,  "  that  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest; 
But  don't  be  captious,  fViend,  at  least ; 
1  little  thought  you  *d  still  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  Airm  and  stable : 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length ; 
1  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength !" 

•*  Mold.**  says  the  farmer,  "  not  so  fksti 
I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past." 

**  And  no  great  wonder."  Death  replies : 
"  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  loves  and  (Kends, 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends." 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Dodson,  **  so  it  might, 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight." 

"This  is  a  shocking  tale,  'tis  true ; 
But  still  there 's  comfort  left  for  you : 
Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse: 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 

"  There  *s  none,"  cries  he ;  "  and  if  there  were, 
l*m  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear." 

**  Nay,  then,"  the  spectre  stern  rejoined. 
These  are  unjustiAable  yearnings; 

If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind. 
You  've  had  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings ; 
So  come  along,  no  more  we  '11  part :" 
He  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart 
And  now  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  Aite  —so  ends  my  tale. 

PIPELET,   CONSTANCE   MARIE   DE 

Was  bom  at  Nantes  in  1768,  of  a  distinguished 
family.  She  married,  in  1789,  M.  Pipelet,  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  Paris;  and,  after  his  death, 
she  married,  in  1802,  the  Prince  de  Salm-Dyck. 
Madame  Pipelet  devoted  herself,  when  very  young, 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  and  her 
poems  are  quite  numerous,  and  almost  invariably 
excellent.  She  also  wrote  an  opera,  entitled 
"Sappho ;"  a  drama,  several  romances,  and  other 
prose  works ;  and  belonged  to  several  academies. 
Madame  Pipelet  maintained  the  theory  of  the 
original  equality  of  the  sexes;  and  one  of  her 
most  elaborate  poems  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
We  give  a  few  extracts  from  this. 

IPtTEE   AUX  FBMMIS. 

8i  la  nature  a  fait  deux  sexes  diflirens, 

Elle  a  change  la  fbrme  et  hon  les  Clemens.         • 

M^me  loi,  miiae  erreur,  m£me  ivresse  les  guide . 

LHin  et  I'autre  propose,  execute  ou  dioide : 

Les  charges,  les  devoirs,  entre  enx  deux  divis^s, 

Par  un  ordre  imrouable  y  restent  balance 

Tons  deux  pensent  r^gner,  et  lous  deux  ob^issent : 

Ensemble  ils  sont  heureux ;  s6pares,  ils  languissent: 

Tour  a  tour  Tun  de  Tautre,  enfln,  guide  et  soutien, 

M£me  en  se  donnant  tout,  ils  ne  se  doivent  rien. 

Sciences,  po^ie,  arts  qu'ils  nous  interdisent, 
Sources  de  voluptds  qui  les  immortalisent, 
Venez,  et  fiiites  voir  A  la  post^ritd 
Qm'H  est  aussi  pour  nous  une  immortality ! 
Mais  d^i  mi  lie  voix  ont  blfim^  notre  audace : 
Oo  s'Atonne,  on  murmure,  on  s'agite,  on  menace. 


On  veat  nous  anracher  la  plume  et  les  pioceaux; 
Chacan  a  contra  nous  sa  chanson,  ses  bons  mots. 
L'un,  ignorant  et  sot,  vient  avec  ironie 
Nous  citer  de  Molidre  un  vers  qu'il  estropie ; 
L*autra,  vain  par  systfime  et  jaloux  par  metier, 
Dit  d'un  air  dddaigneux :  EUe  a  Mcn  teinturitr. 
Den  Jeunes  gens,  A  peine  tehapp^s  du  college, 
Discutent  hardiment  nos  droits,  leur  privilege ; 
£t  leurs  arrets,  dict6a  par  la  fatuity, 
La  mode,  I'ignorance  et  la  Aitilit^, 
H6pet6s  en  ^chos  par  ces  juges  imberbes, 
Aprfts  deux  ou  trois  Jours  sont  passes  en  proverbes. 
£n  vain  I'homme  de  bien  (car  il  en  est  toujours), 
En  vain  rkomm*  d«  Hen  vient  A  notre  secours, 
Leur  prouve  de  nos  coeurs  la  force,  le  courage, 
Leur  montre  nos  lauriers  conserve  d'flge  en  ige, 
Leur  dit  qu'on  pent  unir  graces,  talens,  vertus, 
Que  Minerve  dtoit  femme  aussi  bien  que  V6nus: 
Rien  ne  pent  ramener  cette  foule  en  d^lire : 
L*lionn€te  homme  se  tait,  nous  regarde  et  soupire. 

PISCOPIA,   COBNABO  ELENE, 

Was  born  at  Venice,  1646.  This  lady  was  re- 
markable for  her  learning.  Her  erudition  was 
very  highly  appreciated  by  the  scholars  of  that 
age,  and  there  are  many  records  of  great  praise 
being  offered  her  by  distinguished  men.  She  un- 
derstood Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Arabic.  She  was  a  professor  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  theology,  and  astronomy.  She  was 
presented  with  the  wreath  and  dignity  of  laureate, 
in  the  Duomo  of  Padua,  in  1678.  To  these  grave 
acquirements  she  added  skill  in  music  and  poetry, 
with  a  talent  for  improvisation.  Early  in  child- 
hood she  announced  a  determination  against  mat^ 
rimony,  in  which  she  persevered,  though  greatly 
opposed  by  her  parents,  who  were  desirous  and 
urgent  that  she  should  form  some  illustrious  con- 
nexion ;  but  the  duties  of  the  married  life  she 
thought  would  be  incompatible  with  her  engross- 
ing love  for  study.  She  possessed  sincere  piety, 
a  little  too  much  tinctured  with  ascetic  supersti- 
tion as  regarded  herself,  but  drawing  forth  most 
benevolent  and  kindly  dispositions  towards  her 
relations,  dependants,  and  the  indigent  populace. 
For  the  most  part  of  her  life  she  was  a  patient 
martyr  to  acute  disease,  and  died  in  1684. 

Hier  works  which  remain  are,  <'  Eulogiums  on 
several  illustrious  Italians,"  written  in  Latin, 
Latin  epistles,  academical  discourses  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongucy  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of 
Lanspergio,  besides  a  volume  of  poems. 

PIX,   MARY, 

Bt  birth  Mary  Griffith,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  of  England.  She  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Mrs.  Manley  and  Mrs.  Cockbume, 
and  was  satirized  with  them  in  a  little  dramatic 
piece,  called  the  "Female  Wits."  She  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  plays,  published  between 
1696  and  1706. 

PIZZOLI,   MARIA  LUIGIA,     . 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1817,  the  only  off- 
spring of  Luigi  Pizzoli,  a  gentleman  of  that  city. 
Her  parents  perceiving  early  indications  of  un- 
common abilities,  gave  her  every  means  of  instruc- 
tion within  their  reach;  these  she  improved  to 
such  advantage  that  she  soon  became  quite  noted 
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for  the  extent  of  her  infonnation,  mi  the  Tsriety 
of  her  ftccompluhmeata.  The  most  learned  men 
Id  the  socUtj  she  frequented,  would  appeal  to  her 
in  anjr  "hieEorio  double,"  and  so  olear  ires  her 
knowledge  on  auch  potnti,  and  so  aeonrale  her 
memor;  in  dates,  Uiat  she  never  iraa  at  fbult  in 
deciding  the  qaeition.  But  far  fhim  aienming 
anj  unieemly  arroganoe,  her  maonera  were  distin- 
gnished  b;  an  amiable  nmplicitj.  Her  predomi- 
nant passion  iras  music ;  her  father  gaie  her  as  a 
master  Pilotti,  an  excellent  professor  of  counter- 
point :  he  was,  in  a  short  time,  so  struck  with  the 
talents  of  his  scholer,  that  drawing  her  father 
aside,  "Sir,"  eaid  he,  ";our  daughter  is  ageuius; 
the  lore  I  bear  to  m;  art  makes  me  entreat  j ou 
to  allow  me  to  instmot  ber  in  counterpoint ;  her 
IQCCHS  is  mfalUble."  This  bnsiness  onderlaken, 
Loigia  applied  herself  with  the  tenacit;  that  is 
inspired  by  the  paasiooate  Ioto  of  th«  science.  As 
a  pianist  she  soon  ranked  among  the  first;  but  a 
much  higher  pruse  awaited  her  as  a  composer. 
In  18S6  the  newspaper  of  Bologna  pubUshed  the 
following  paragraph : 

"Tbe  Tory  beautiful  symphony  written  by  the 
joong  amsteor  Loigia  PiuoU,  was  executed  by 
onr  oroheatra,  and  rec^Ted  moet  favourably.  It 
is  calculated  to  please  all  penons  of  taste,  for 
eotabiDcd  with  nacb  learning,  and  studied  elabo- 
rations, we  find  that  graoious  melody  the  Italian 


Soon  after  tliis,  she  was  invited  by  the  musieal 
academy  of  Bologna,  to  accompany  the  greatest 
liarpist  of  Italy  at  a  musical  festival.  She  tnade 
her  fint  appearanoe,  not  only  as  a  perfcnner,  but 
ai  a  composer ;  for  beaides  accompanying  the 
harp  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  she  played  a 
sonata  for  four  hands,  composed  by  herself ;  the 
well-known  CorticelU  took  the  bass.  The  fallow- 
ing day  the  papers  abounded  with  panegyrics  on 
this  young  lady.  In  the  midst  of  her  rising  fkme, 
consumption,  with  wtiich  she  had  once  been  threat- 
ened, came  to  l«ar  this  beloved  and  charming  girl 
fMm  the  anus  of  her  pareate.  Her  lut  illaess 
presented  a  model  of  CbriBdan  piety  and  resigna- 
tion, together  with  the  utmost  ebeerfulnesa,  and 
tender  efforts  to  soften  the  blow  to  her  wretched 
fkther  and  mother.  In  her  dying  state,  she  was 
still  an  artist ;  her  last  wishes  and  aots  ware  to 
encourage  and  improve  the  art  she  so  loved.  She 
obtained  from  her  father  permission  to  endow  a 
perpetual  foundation  for  a  yearly  prise,  to  be 
given  by  the  Philhannonio  Society  of  Bologna,  to 
any  of  the  yoaog  stndente,  not  excluding  women, 
who  shall  produce  the  best  fugue ;  the  deoi^on  to 
rest  with  the  presiding  professors  of  counterpoint. 

Three  days  after,  the  10th  of  January,  1&8S, 
Luigia  eipired.  The  number  of  her  works,  in  so 
short  a  period,  is  ■  reproach  to  those  who  live 
long,  and  accomplish  nothing.  An  edition  of  these 
was  print«d  at  Milan,  in  1840.  After  her  death, 
ber  symphony  wm  executed  by  the  professora  of 
that  city. 

PLUMPTRE,   ARABELLA, 
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number  of  IxmkB  for  the  young,  which  were  well 
received.  Among  these  were,  "The  Moontain  Cot- 
tage," a  tale;  "The  Forestere,"  a  drama;  "Do- 
mestic Stories  from  Tarious  Authors;"  "The 
Guardian  Angel,"  a  tale,  translated  from  the  Oer- 
man  of  Kotiebue;  "Montgomery,  or  Scenes  in 
Wales,"  two  volumes ;  "Stories  for  Children,"  A*. 

PLUNKETT,   MRS., 

Whosk  maiden  name  was  Ounning,  an  English 
writer,  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  an  inge- 
Dioos  noTOlisL  She  published  "The  Packet," 
four  volumes;  "Lord  Fitihenry,"  three  volumes; 
"The  Orphans  of  Snowden,"  three  volumes;  "The 
Oipsy  Countess,"  four  voloioes;  "  The  Exiles  of 
Erin,"  three  volumes;  "Dangers  through  Life," 
three  volumeH ;  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  four  vo- 
lumes ;  "  Malvina,"  throe  volumes ;  "  Family  Sto- 
ries for  Young  Persons,"  two  volnmee;  "The 
tillage  Library  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons," 
three  volumes ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Fa- 


P0CAH0NTA8, 
Thi  dan^ter  of  Powhatan,  a  celebrated  Indian 
cbief  of  Virginia,  was  bom  about  the  year  1694. 
According  to  a  custom  common  among  the  In- 
dians, of  bestowing  upon  their  children  several 
symbolio  names,  she  was  sometimM  called  Ma- 
toaka.  When  the  well-knoim  and  adventurona 
Captun  John  Smith  came  to  this  continent,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  ila  setUement  by  the 
English,  while  exploring  the  James  river,  he  was 
taken .  prisoner  by  some  of  the  warriors  of  the 
tribes  under  Powhatan,  and  brought  before  this 
powerfU  chief  to  be  disposed  of.  The  fame  and 
exploits  of  Smith  had  reached  Powhatan,  and  he 
was  considered  too  dangerous  an  enemy  to  be 
permitted  to  live.  A  council  was  called,  and  his 
fate  decided ;  he  was  condemned  to  be  twund  and 
placed  upon  the  earth,  vritb  his  bead  upon  a  stone, 
and  his  brains  beaten  out  vrith  clubs.  Focahon- 
tse,  though  bnt  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
was  present  at  this  council,  and  beard  the  sen- 
tence; but  when  it  was  abont  to  be  executed, 
yielding  to  the  genorons  impnliea  of  her  nature, 
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ahe  flung  herself  upon  the  body  of  Smith,  beneath 
her  father's  uplifted  dub,  and  protected  his  life 
at  the  risk  of  her  own.  Touched  by  this  act  of 
heroism,  the  sayages  released  their  prisoner,  and 
he  became  an  inmate  of  the  wigwam  of  Powhatan, 
who  soon  after  gave  him  his  liberty. 

About  two  years  later,  the  Indians,  alarmed  at 
the  extraordinary  feats  of  Smith,  and  fearing  his 
increasing  influence,  began  to  prepare  for  hostili- 
ties, and  laid  a  plan  for  entrapping  him.  When 
on  the  eye  of  effecting  their  object,  while  Smith 
was  on  a  Tisit  to  Powhatan  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  proTisions,  he  was  preser?ed  from  this 
fate  by  the  watchful  care  of  Pocahontas,  who  ven- 
tured through  the  woods  more  than  nine  miles,  at 
midnight,  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger.  Por  this 
senrice.  Smith  offered  her  some  trinkets,  which, 
to  one  of  her  age,  sex,  and  nation,  must  haye  been 
strongly  tempting ;  but  she  ref^ed  to  accept  any 
thing,  or  to  partake  of  any  refreshment,  and  hur- 
riedly retraced  her  steps,  that  she  might  not  be 
missed  by  her  father  or  his  wives. 

For  three  or  four  years  after  this,  Pocahontas 
continued  to  assist  the  settlers  in  their  distresses, 
and  to  shield  them  from  the  effects  of  her  father's 
animosity.  Although  a  great  favourite  with  her 
father,  he  was  so  incensed  against  her  for  favour- 
ing the  whites,  that  he  sent  her  away  to  a  chief 
of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  Jopazaws,  chief  of  Po- 
towmac,  for  safe'  keeping ;  or,  as  some  suppose, 
to  avert  the  anger  of  her  own  tribe,  who  might  be 
tempted  to  revenge  themselves  upon  her  for  her 
friendship  to  the  £nglish.  Here  she  remained 
some  time,  when  Captain  Argall,  who  ascended 
the  Potomac  on  a  trading  expedition,  tempted  the 
chief  by  the  offer  of  a  large  copper  kettle,  of  which 
he  had  become  enamoured,  as  the  biggest  trinket 
he  had  ever  seen,  to  deliver  her  to  him  as  a  pri- 
soner ;  Argall  believing,  that  by  having  her  in  his 
possession  as  a  hostage,  he  could  bring  Powhatan 
to  terms  of  peace.  But  Powhatan  refused  to  ran- 
som his  daughter  upon  the  terms  proposed;  he 
offered  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  for  her,  but 
it  was  not  accepted. 

Pocahontas  was  well  treated  while  a  prisoner, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  a  pious  young  man,  and  a 
brave  officer,  who  had  undertaken  to  instruct  her 
in  English,  became  attached  to  her,  and  offered 
her  his  hand.  The  offer  was  communicated  to 
Powhatan,  who  gave  his  consent  to  the  union,  and 
she  was  married  to  Rolfe,  after  the  form  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  presence  of  her  uncle  and 
two  brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  colony  from 
the  enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  for 
many  years  between  them. 

In  the  year  1616,  Pocahontas  accompanied  her 
husband  to  England,  where  she  was  presented  at 
court,  and  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest to  all  classes ;  her  title  of  princess  causing 
her  to  receive  much  attention.  Though  the  period 
of  her  conversion  is  disputed,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  she  was  baptiied  during  this  visit  to 
England,  when  she  received  the  name  of  Rebecca. 
In  London,  she  was  visited  by  captain  Smith, 
whom,  for  some  unknown  purpose,  she  had  been 
taught  to  belieye  was  dead.  When  she  first  beheld 


him,  she  was  oyercome  with  emotion ;  and  turning 
from  him,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Many  sur- 
mises have  been  hazarded  upon  the  emotion  exhi- 
bited by  Pocahontas  in  this  interview.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery,  however,  is  obvious;  the 
dusky  maiden  had  no  doubt  learned  to  love  the 
gallant  soldier  whom  she  had  so  deeply  benefited ; 
and  upon  his  abandonment  of  the  country,  both 
the  colonists  and  her  own  people,  aware  of  her 
feelings,  and  having  some  alliance  in  view  for  her 
to  the  furthering  of  their  own  interests,  had  im- 
posed upon  her  the  tale  of  his  death.  Admitting 
this  to  be  the  case,  what  could  be  more  natural 
than  her  conduct,  and  what  more  touching  than 
the  picture  which  this  interview  presents  to  the 
imagination  ? 

Captain  Smith  wrote  a  memorial  to  the  queen 
in  her  behalf,  setting  forth  the  services  which  the 
Indian  princess  had  rendered  to  himself  and  the 
colony,  which  secured  her  the  friendship  of  the 
queen.  Pocahontas  survived  but  littie  more  than 
a  year  after  her  arrival  in  England.  She  died 
in  1617,  at  Gravesend,  when  about  to  embark  for 
her  native  land,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  three. 
She  left  one  son,  who  was  educated  in  England  by 
his  uncle,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Virginia, 
where  he  became  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
character,  from  whom  has  descended  several  well- 
known  families  of  that  state. 

Pocahontas  has  been  the  heroine  of  fiction  and 
of  song ;  but  the  simple  truth  of  her  story  is  more 
interesting  than  any  ideal  description.  She  is 
another  proof  to  the  many  already  recorded  in 
this  work,  of  the  intuitive  moral  sense  of  woman, 
and  the  importance  of  her  aid  in  carrying  forward 
the  progress  of  human  improvement. 

Pocahontas  was  the  first  heathen  who  became 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  English  settiers ; 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  seemed  congenial  to  her 
nature ;  she  was  like  a  guardian  angel  to  the  white 
strangers  who  had  come  to  the  land  of  the  red 
men ;  by  her  the  races  were  united ;  thus  proving 
the  unity  of  the  human  family  through  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  woman ;  ever,  in  its  highest 
development,  seeking  the  good  and  at  **  enmity" 
with  the  evil ;  the  preserver,  the  inspirer,  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity. 

POICTIERS,   DIANA   DE,   DUCHESS 
OF  VALENTINOIS, 

Was  born  March  Slst,  1500.  When  her  father, 
the  count  of  St  Vallier,  was  condemned  to  lose 
his  head  for  favouring  the  escape  of  the  constable 
Bourbon,  Diana  obtained  his  pardon  by  throwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Francis  I.  St.  Vallier  was, 
however,  sentenced  to  perpetual  confinement ;  and 
the  horror  he  experienced  at  this  fate  brought  on 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

Diana  de  Poictiers  married,  in  1521,  Louis  de 
Breze,  gprand-marshal  of  Normandy ;  by  him  she 
had  two  daughters,  whom  she  married  very  advan- 
tageously. She  must  have  been  at  least  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
wards Henry  II.  of  France,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
became  deeply  attached  to  her ;  and  she  maintain- 
ed her  ascendency  over  him  till  his  death,  in  1659. 
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Henry  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  testimonies  of 
his  attachment,  both  in  pnblio  and  private.  The 
palaces,  public  edifices,  and  his  own  armour,  were 
all  ornamented  with  "  the  moon,  bow  and  arrows," 
the  emblems  and  device  of  his  mistress.  Her  in- 
fluence, both  personal  and  political,  was  carried 
to  an  unbounded  extent.  She  may  be  said  to  have 
divided  the  crown  with  her  lover,  of  whose  council 
she  was  the  directing  principal,  and  of  whose  at- 
tachment she  was  the  sole  object.  The  young 
queen,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  not  inferior  in  ge- 
nius, taste,  and  beauty,  to  Diana,  was  obliged  to 
act  a  subordinate  part. 

Diana  was  made  duchess  de  Valentinois  in  1649. 
In  1552,  she  nursed  the  queen  in  a  dangerous 
iUness,  notwithstanding  their  bitter  feeling  towards 
each  other.  She  preferred  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  family;  and  she 
loved  the  glory  of  her  king.  Her  charities  were 
immense ;  and  every  man  distinguished  for  genius 
was  sure  of  her  support.  Yet  she  did  not  always 
make  a  good  use  of  her'power ;  for  she  persuaded 
Henry  to  break  the  truce  with  Spain,  which  was 
the  source  of  many  evils  to  France.  She  did  this 
at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  but 
he,  with  the  rest  of  the  Quises,  no  sooner  saw  the 
result,  than  they  leagued  with  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis to  ruin  Diana,  if  she  would  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  their  niece,  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland, 
to  the  dauphin.  This  was  done,  and  the  duchess 
remained  without  support ;  but  she  did  not  lose 
her  firmness ;  the  king  promised  to  inform  her  of 
all  the  plots  of  her  enemies;  but  he  died  soon 
after  of  a  wound  he  received  in  a  tournament, 
where  he  had  worn  her  colours,  black  and  white, 
as  usual. 

Catharine  sent  her  an  order  to  deliver  up  the 
royal  jewels,  and  retire  to  one  of  her  castles.  "  Is 
the  king  dead?"  asked  she.  **  No,  Madame,"  re- 
plied the  messenger,  "but  he  cannot  live  till 
night."  <*  Then,"  said  Diana,  '*  I  have  as  yet  no 
master.  When  he  shall  be  no  more,  should  I  be 
BO  unfortunate  as  to  survive  him  long,  I  shall  be 
too  wretched  to  be  sensible  of  their  malice." 

Catharine,  however,  was  persuaded  not  to  per- 
secute the  duchess,  who,  in  return  for  being 
allowed  to  retain  the  superb  gifts  of  the  king, 
presented  her  with  a  magnificent  palace.  Diana 
retired  to  Anet,  a  palace  built  for  her  by  Henry 
II. ;  but  was  recalled,  in  1561,  by  Catharine,  to 
detach  the  constable  de  Montmorency  from  his 
nephews,  the  Chatillons,  which  service  her  great 
influence  over  him  enabled  her  to  perform^ 

She  died  in  1566,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  re- 
taining her  beauty  to  the  last. 

Miss  Pardee,  in  her  History  of  Francis  I.,  thus 
describes  Diana :  —  "  Her  features  were  regular 
and  classical ;  her  complexion  faultless ;  her  hair 
of  a  rich  purple-black,  which  took  a  golden  tint 
in  the  sunshine ;  while  her  teeth,  her  ankles,  her 
hands  and  arms,  and  her  bust,  were  each  in  their 
turn  the  theme  of  the  court  poets.  That  the  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  fabulous  duration  of  her 
beauty  was  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  precau- 
tions which  she  adopted,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  she  spared  no  effort  to  secure  it ;  she  was  jea-  I 


lously  careful  of  her  health,  and  in  the  most  severe 
weather  bathed  in  cold  water;  she  suffered  no 
cosmetic  to  approach  her,  denouncing  every  com- 
pound of  the  kind  as  worthy  only  of  those  to  whom 
nature  had  been  so  niggardly  as  to  compel  them- 
to  complete  her  imperfect  work ;  she  rose  every 
morning  at  six  o*clock,  and  had  no  sooner  left  her 
chamber  than  she  sprang  into  the  saddle;  and 
after  having  galloped  a  league  or  two,  returned  to 
bed,  where  she  remained  until  midday  engaged  in 
reading.  The  system  appears  a  singular  one,  but 
in  her  case  it  undoubtedly  proved  successful,  as, 
after  having  enslaved  the  duke  d'Orleans  in  her 
thirty-fifth  year,  she  still  reigned  in  absolute  so- 
vereignty over  the  heart  of  the  king  of  France 
when  she  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  sixty !  It 
is  certain,  however,  th^t  the  magnificent  Diana 
owed  no  small  portion  of  this  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  constancy  to  the  charms  of  her 
mind  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  Intellect" 

**  Six  months  before  her  death,"  says  Brantdme, 
**  I  saw  her  so  handsome,  that  no  heart  of  adamant 
could  have  been  insensible  to  her  charms,  though 
she  had  some  time  before  broken  one  of  her  limbs 
upon  the  paved  stones  of  Orleans.  She  had  been 
riding  on  horseback,  and  kept  her  seat  as  dex- 
terously and  well  as  she  had  ever  done.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  pain  of  such  an  acci- 
dent would  have  made  some  alteration  in  her  lovely 
face ;  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  she  was  as  beau- 
tiAil,  graceful,  and  handsome  in  every  respect,  as 
she  had  ever  been." 

She  was  the  only  mistress  whose  medal  was 
struck.  This  was  done  by  the  city  of  Lyons,  where 
the  duchess  was  much  beloved.  .  On  one  side  was 
her  effigy,  with  this  inscription :  Diana,  Dux  Va- 
lentinorum  Claritsima;  and  on  the  reverse.  Omnium 
Vietorum  Yici:  **  I  have  conquered  the  conqueror 
of  all ;"  alluding  to  Heni^'  II.  The  king  had  an- 
other medal  struck  in  1552,  where  she  is  repre- 
sented as  Diana,  with  these  words:  Nomen  ad 
Aatra,  The  H.'s  and  D.'s  cyphered  in  the  Louvre, 
are  still  greater  proofs  of  the  passion  of  the  prince. 
She  told  Henry,  when  he  wished  to  acknowledge  a 
daughter  lie  had  by  her,'  <*  I  was  bom  of  a  fandly, 
the  old  counts  of  Poictiers,  which  entitled  me  to 
have  legitimate  children  by  you ;  I  have  been  your 
mistress,  because  I  loved  you ;  but  I  will  not  suffer 
any  arr€t  to  declare  me  so."  This  reply  proves 
her  sense  of  the  superior  dignity  of  virtue  over 
vice.  She  would  not  glory  in  her  shame ;  she  felt 
she  had  degraded  the  race  from  which  she  sprang. 

POLLEY,   MARGARET, 

Was  one  of  those  who  suffered  martrydom  for 
their  religious  opinions  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
queen  of  England.  She  was  burned  at  Tunbridge, 
July,  1555. 

POMPADOUR,  JEANNE  ANTOINETTE 
t»OLISSON,  MARCHIONESS  DE, 

The  celebrated  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  the 
ille^timate  daughter  of  a  financier,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  talents.  She  was 
married  to  a  M.  d'Etioles,  when  she  attracted  the 
king's  notice,  and  becoming  his  mistress,  was  cre- 
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Bt«d  mvahioneu  d«  Pompkdoar,  in  1746.  Sh* 
hftd  great  inflaence  over  th«  king,  and  she  am- 
ployed  it  at  flrst  in  patroniiiog  arta  and  literature. 
Bat  when  her  charma  began  to  fade,  she  tnmed 
her  attention  to  state  affairs,  and  produced  manj 
or  Uiose   STils  which  afterwards   contributed  te 


bring  on  the  reTolution  of  1792.  3he  waa  the 
chief  inetigator  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Pnisda,  to  cause  which,  Maria  Thereaa  of  Austria 
wrote  her  a  letter  with  her  own  band.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  died  in  1T64,  at  the  age  of  fortj- 
four,  little  regretted,  e^en  by  the  king. 

POOL,  RACHEL  VAN, 
Was  bom  at  AmBterdam,  in  1664.  Her  father 
was  the  fomoua  professor  of  anatomy,  Ruysch, 
and  her  instruetor  in  the  art  of  paintiug  was  Wil- 
liam Tan  Aelst,  whom  she  soon  equalled  in  the 
representation  of  flowers  and  fruit.  She  studied 
nature  so  closelj,  and  imitated  her  so  well,  (hat 
she  was  thought  almost  a  prodigy,  and  ^owed  to 
be  the  most  able  artist  of  her  time  in  that  line. 
Her  choice  of  sutgecta  was  Judicious ;  her  manner 
of  painting  them  exquisite;  and  she  contrasted 
them  in  all  her  eomposiUons  with  unusual  beauty 
and  delicacy ;  and  they  appeared  so  natural,  that 
eTery  plant,  flower,  or  insect,  would  deceire  the 
eye  with  the  semblance  of  reality.  Her  reputa- 
tioD  eiteuded  all  over  Europe,  and  she  woe  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  elector  palatine,  who,  oa  a 
testimony  of  respect,  sent  her  a  complete  set  of 
silver  for  her  toilette,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
pieces,  and  six  candlesdcks.  Be  also  engrossed 
the  greater  part  of  her  works,  paying  for  them 
with  princely  generosity.  In  early  life  she  mar- 
ried Juria  Van  Pool,  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
with  whom  she  lived  very  happily.  She  continued 
to  paint  to  the  last  period  of  a  long  life  ;  and  her 
pictures,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  were  as  neatly  and 
carefully  worked  as  when  she  was  thirty.  Her 
paintings  are  uncommonly  rare,  being  treasured 
I  up  ae  curiodties  in  Holland  and  Oemony.  She 
died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1T50,  at  the  ageof  eigb^- 
ui.  She  was  ae  highly  esteemed  for  her  ohtracter 
as  her  talents.    Her  genius  developed  itMlf  lery 


early,  and  she  had  become  aomewhat  celebrated 
for  it  before  she  received  any  instruction. 

POPE,   MAEIA, 

Ax  actress,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Campion, 
a  respectable  merchant  of  Wateribrd,  Ireland. 
The  family  being  left  in  reduced  circumstances 
by  Mr.  Campion's  death,  Haria  went  on  the  stage, 
and  soon,  as  a  tragic  actress,  attained  great  emi- 
nence, egpecially  by  her  personation  of  Juliet. 
In  17Q8,  she  married  Mr.  Pope,  the  actor. 

POPELINI^RE,  MADAME  DE, 
Was  the  daughter  of  an  actress.  Her  mother 
educated  her  for  the  ilage ;  but  M.  de  Popelipiire, 
on  opulent  SnoDcier,  fasoinated  by  her  beaut;  and 
elegant  wit,  made  her  his  mistrees.  Mademoiselle 
Daucour  represented  herself  tin  Madame  da  Tencin 
OS  having  been  seduced  by  her  lover,  and  so  inta- 
resled  her  protectress,  that  she  mentioned  her 
case  to  the  prime  minieter.  The  act  of  openly 
keeping  a  mistress  was  a  luxury  as  yet  scarcely 
authorised  among  the  bourgeoisie :  vies  was  still 
considered  the  privil^e  of  the  noble  and  great. 
Fleuiy  exacted  that  M.  de  Popeliniire  should 
marry  MademoiBelle  Daueonr,  on  pun  of  a  with- 
drawal of  the  lease  which  he  held  fVom  the  king, 
of  (armer-general.  M.  de  Popeliniire  complied, 
btit  he  never  forgave  his  miBtress  the  means  she 
had  taken  to  secure  the  rank  of  his  wife.  Madame 
de  Popeliniire  soon  became  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired women  of  the  Parisian  world.  She  adapted 
herself  to  her  new  position  with  singular  ease  and 
tact.  Hen  of  the  world  mingled  with  singers, 
musicians,  painters,  and  poets,  in.Jier  drawing- 
room.  Her  wit  and  taste  became  celebrated ;  the 
latter  quality  was  especially  displayed  in  the  judg- 
mente  which  she  passed  on  all  works  of  art  or 
literature  submitted  to  her ;  she  was  soon  thought 
infallible  in  such  matters.  The  success  of  Madame 
do  Popeliniire  was  short-lived.  She  engaged  in, 
an  intrigue  with  the  duka  of  Bicheliau,  which  her 
husband  discovered.  He  made  her  a  handsome 
allowance,  but  would  no  longer  suffer  her  to  reside 
under  his  roof.  Madame  de  Popeliniire  was  thus 
excluded  for  ever'from  that  elegant  society  over 
which  she  had  ruled  with  so  much  grace.  A 
painful  illnees  cut  her  off  in  the  flower  of  her 

POBTEB,  ANNA  MABIA, 
Was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer,  who  died 
soon  after  her  birth,  leaving  a  widow  and  several 
children,  with  but  a  small  patrimony  for  their 
support  Mrs.  Porter  took  her  family  to  Scotland 
soon  after,  and  there,  with  her  only  and  elder 
sister,  Jane,  and  their  brother,  Sir  Bobert  Ker 
Porter,  she  received  the  rudiments  of  her  ednca- 
tion.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  a  student  at  college, 
was  intimate  with  the  family,  and,  we  are  told, 
"  was  very  fond  of  either  teasing  the  little  female 
student  when  very  gravely  engaged  with  her  book, 
or  more  often  fondling  her  on  his  knees,  and  tell- 
ing her  stories  of  witches  and  warlocks,  till  both 
forgot  their  former  playful  merriment  in  the  mar- 
vellous interest  of  the  tale."    Mrs.  Porter  removed 
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to  Irdmnd,  and  BubsBqaentl;  to  Londoti,  cluefly 
with  a  Tisw  to  the  eduMtion  of  her  children. 

Anna  Maria  bepame  an  authoreea  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Her  first  work  was  called  "Artlese  Talea," 
and  wtii  published  in  1TQ8.  "Don  SebaeCian,  or 
the  House  of  Bragania,"  is  considered  her  best 
Dovel.  Some  of  her  others  ate,  "The  Lake  of 
Killamey,"  "  A  Sailor's  Friendship  and  a  Soldier's 
Lore,"  "The  Hungarian  Brothers,"  "Ballad  Ro- 
mances, and  other  Poems,"  "The  Becluse  of 
Norway,"  "The  Enight  of  St  John,"  "Roche 
Blanohe,"  and  "  Honour  O'Hara."  Miss  Porter 
died  at  Bristol,  while  on  a  Tiut  to  her  brother,  Dr. 
Porter,  on  the  21st  of  Jane,  1832,  aged  fifty-two. 

The  number  of  her  novels  is  really  astonishing, 
more  than  fifty  volumes  were  the  product  of  her 
pen.  In  all  her  works,  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter 
portrays  the  domestic  affoctiona,  and  the  channe 
of  benevolence  and  virtue,  with  that  warmth  and 
eaTnestnesa  which  interests  the  feelings;  but  in 
"Bon  Sebastian"  we  have  an  interesting  plot,  and 
characters  finely  dissriminated  and  drawn.  The 
author  has,  therefore,  shown  a  higher  order  of 
genius  in  this  novel  than  in  her  others,  because 
she  has  displayed  more  oonstmctive  power. 


POBTEEr  JANE, 
Was  raster  of  the  preceding,  and  the  oldest  of 
the  two,  though  she  did  not  commonce  her  career 
of  aathorship  so  early,  nor  did  she  write  such  a 
multitude  of  novels  as  her  sister,  yet  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  deeper  impression  of  her  gmius 
on  the  age.  She  was  the  first  who  introduced  that 
beanlifid  kind  of  fiction,  the  historical  romance, 
which  has  now  become  so  popular.  Her  "  Thad- 
dens  of  Warsaw"  was  published  in  1803,  and  "  The 
Scottish  Chiefs"  in  1810;  both  were  highly  popu- 
lar, but  "Thaddens  of  Warsaw"  had  unprecedeill«d 
succeBS.  It  was  translatod  into  most  of  the  Cod- 
tinenlal  languages,  and  Poland  was  loud  in  its 
praise.  Eoscinsko  sent  the  anthor  a  ring,  con- 
taining Mb  portrait.  Oeneral  Gardiner,  the  Bri- 
tish minister  at  Warsaw,  could  not  believe  that 
any  other  than  an  eye-witness  had  written  the 
story,  so  accurate  were  the  descriptions,  allhoogh 
Miss  Porter  had  not  then  been  in  Poland.     She 
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was  honoured  publicly  by  having  the  title  of  Cb&> 
noinees  of  Uie  Polish  order  of  St.  Joachim  eon- 
fened  upon  her  after  the  publication  of  "Thad* 
deus  of  Warsaw." 

In  regard  to  the  "Scottish  Chief^"  that  this 
romance  was  the  model  of  the  historical  class,  is 
beyond  doubt ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  acknowledged  that 
this  work  was  the  parent  in  his  mind  of  the  Wa- 
verly  Novels.  In  a  letter,  written  by  Miss  Porter 
about  three  months  previous  to  her  death,  she 
thus  alludea  to  these  works; — 

"I  own  I  feel  myself  a  kind  of  sibyl  in  these 
things ;  it  being  full  fifty  years  ago  ainee  my 
'Scottish  Chiefs'  and  'Thaddens  of  Warsaw'  came 
into  the  then  untrodden  field.  And  what  a  splen- 
did race  of  the  like  chroniclers  of  generans  deedf 
have  followed,  brightening  the  track  as  they  hurt 
advanced  1  The  author  of  '  Waverley,'  and  all  hi* 
Bool-stirring  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  &a.  Then 
comes  Air.  James,  with  his  historical  romances  <m 
British  and  French  subjects,  ao  admirably  uniting 
the  exquisite  fiction  with  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
aeems  equally  verity.  But  my  feeble  hand"  (Misa 
Porter  was  ailing  when  she  wrote  the  letter)  "  will 
not  obey  my  wish  to  add  more  to  this  host  of 
worthies.  I  can  only  find  power  to  ssy  irith  my 
trembling  pen,  that  I  canoot  but  esteem  them  as 
a  respected  link  with  my  past  days  of  lively  inte- 
rest in  alt  that  ihight  promote  the  virtne  and  trae 
honour  of  my  contemporsiies  fVom  yonth  to  age." 

Hiss  Porter's  last  work  was  "  The  Pastor's  Fire- 
side;" and  she  aiso  wrote,  in  conjunction  With  her 
Bister,  "Tales  round  a  Winter's  Hearth."  She 
contributed  to  many  periodicals;  and  her  "Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Colonel  Denham,  the  African 
Traveller,"  in  the  "  Naval  and  Military  Joonu]," 
was  much  admired.  The  genius  of  both  these 
ladies  was  similar  in  kind ;  they  deacribed  scenery 
viridly,  and  in  appeals  to  the  tender  and  heroic 
paBSions,  were  efiective  and  succCBSfnl ;  but  their 
works  want  the  permanent  interest  of  real  life, 
variety  of  charooter,  and  dialogue. 

The  career  of  Miss  Porter  was  not  narked 
by  any  striking  event;  she  won  her  celebrity  by 
her  genius,  and  the  eioellenee  of  her  character 
brightens  the  picture,  and  makes  her  fame  a  blesa- 
ing  to  her  Bex.  Miss  Porter  died  May  24th,  1850, 
at  the  residence  of  her  brother.  Dr.  Porter,  (the 
last  survivor  of  the  family,)  in  BrisloL  She  was 
nearly  seventy-four  years  of  age.  The  foHoiring 
is  a  vivid  description  of  the  first  meeting  between 
William  Wallace  and  Helen  Har:— 


They  proceeded  in  silence  through  the  cnrvings 
of  the  dell,  till  it  opened  into  a  most  haiardous 
path  along  the  top  of  a  far  extending  cliff  which 
overhung  and  clasped  in  the  western  side  of  a 
deep  loch.  As  they  Counted  the  pending  wall  of 
this  immense  amphitheatre,  Helen  watched  the 
sublime  uprise  of  the  king  of  bght  issuing  trom 
behind  the  opposite  citadel  of  rooks,  and  borne 
aloft  on  a  throne  of  olouds  that  streaked  the  whole 
horiiou  irith  floating  gold.  The  herbage  on  the 
cliffs  glittered  with  liquid  emeralds  as  his  be«iiii 
kissed  their  mmmita;  and  the  lake  beneath  «p«r- 
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kled  like  a  sea  of  molten  diamonds.  All  nature 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  this  magnifi- 
cent emblem  of  the  Most  High.  Her  heart  swelled 
with  devotion,  and  a  prompt  thanksgiving  to  God 
breathed  fVom  her  lips. 

Such,  thought  she,  0  Snn,  art  thou  I — The  re- 
splendent image  of  the  Giver  of  All  Good.  Thy 
cheering  beams,  like  His  All-cheering  Spirit,  per- 
vades the  very  soul,  and  drives  thence  the  despond- 
ency of  cold  and  darkness.  But,  bright  as  thou 
art,  how  does  the  similitude  fade  before  god- 
like man,  the  true  image  of  his  Maker !  how  far 
do  his  protecting  arms  extend  over  the  desolate ; 
how  mighty  is  the  power  of  his  benevolence  to 
dispense  succour,  and  to  administer  consolation  t 

As  she  thus  mused,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  noble 
mien  of  the  knight,  who,  wrapped  in  his  dark 
mantle  of  mingled  greens,  his  spear  in  his  hand, 
led  the  way  with  a  graceful  but  rapid  step  along 
the  shelving  declivity.  Turning  suddenly  to  the 
left,  he  struck  into  a  broad  defile  between  the  pro- 
digious craggy  mountains,  whose  brown  cheeks 
trickled  with  ten  thousand  rills  from  the  recent 
rains,  seemed  to  weep  over  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
valley  beneath.  Scattered  fragments  of  rocks 
from  the  cliffs  above  covered  with  their  huge  and 
almost  impassable  masses  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Not  an  herb  was  to  be  seen;  all  was 
black,  barren,  and  terrific.  On  entering  this  hor- 
rid pass,  where  no  trace  of  human  footstep  was 
to  be  seen,  Helen  would  have  shuddered  had  she 
not  placed  implicit  confidence  in  her  conductor. 

As  they  advanced,  the  vale  gradually  narrowed, 
and  alf  last  shut  them  in  between  two  beetling 
rocks,  that  seemed  just  separated  a-top  to  admit 
a  few  rays  of  the  sun.  A  small  river  flowed  at 
the  bottom,  amid  which  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains showed  their  union  by  the  malignity  of  many 
a  rugged  cliff  projecting  upwards  in  a  variety  of 
strange  and  hideous  forms.  Among  this  chaos  of 
nature,  the  men  who  carried  Helen  with  difficulty 
found  a  safe  footing.  However,  after  frequent 
stops  and  unremitted  caution,  they  at  last  extri- 
cated themselves  from  the  most  intricate  path, 
and  more  lightly  followed  their  chief  into  a  less 
gloomy  part  of  this  valley  of  stones.  The  knight 
stopped,  and  approaching  the  bier,  told  Helen 
they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

"  In  the  heart  of  that  cliff,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
hermit's  cell ;  a  desolate  shelter,  but  a  safe  one. 
Old  age  and  poverty  yield  no  temptations  to  the 
enemies  of  Scotland.'* 

As  he  spoke,  the  venerable  man,  who  had  heard 
voices  beneath,  appeared  on  the  rock ;  and  while 
his  tall  and  majestic  figure,  clad  in  grey,  moved 
forward,  and  his  long  silver  beard  flowed  from  his 
saintly  countenance,  and  streamed  upon  the  air, 
he  seemed  the  bard  of  Morven,  issuing  from  his 
cave  of  shells  to  bid  a  hero's  welcome  to  the  young 
and  warlike  Oscar. 

*'  Bless  thee,  my  son,"  cried  he,  as  he  descended, 
"what  good  or  evil  accident  hath  returned  thee 
BO  soon  to  these  solitudes  ?" 

The  knight  briefly  replied,  "  After  I  left  you 
yester-night,  and  had  again  gained  the  heights 
over  Hay's  cottage,  I  was  leading  my  men  along 


their  brow,  when  I  heard  a  woman  seream.  I 
listened  for  a  moment ;  the  shrieks  were  redoubled. 
The  sound  proceeded  from  the  other  side  of  the 
chasm ;  I  remembered  having  in  the  morning  seen 
a  felled  tree  over  it,  and  now  rushing  across,  by 
Heaven's  assistance  freed  this  lady  from  a  ravish- 
er ;  and  I  bring  her  to  you  for  protection." 

Helen  stepped  off  the  bier ;  the  hermit  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  graciously  promised  her  every 
service  in  his  power.  He  then  preceded  the  knight, 
whose  firmer  arm  supported  her  up  the  rock,  to 
the  outer  apartment  of  the  ceU. 

A  holy  awe  struck  her  as  she  entered  this  place, 
dedicated  wholly  to  God.  A  stone  altar  stood 
before  her,  supporting  a  wooden  crucifix,  and  a 
superb  illuminated  missal  which  lay  open  upon  it. 
In  a  basin  cut  in  a  rock,  was  the  consecrated 
water,  with  which  every  night  and  mom  this  pious 
man,  in  emblem  of  the  purifying  blood  of  Christ, 
(the  Liring  Fountain  of  Salvation,)  was  accus- 
tomed, with  mingled  tears  of  penitence,  to  wash 
away  the  sins  of  the  day.  Helen  bowed  and 
crossed  herself  as  she  entered.  And  the  hermit 
observing  her  devotion,  blessed  her,  and  bade  her 
welcome  to  the  abode  of  peace. 

**  Here,  daughter,"  said  he,  **  has  one  son  of 
persecuted  Scotland  found  a  refuge.  There  is 
nought  alluring  in  these  wilds  to  attract  the 
spoiler.  The  green  herb  is  all  the  food  they  af- 
ford, and  the  limpid  water  the  best  beverage." 

**  Ah !"  returned  Helen,  with  grateful  anima- 
tion, *'  I  would  to  heaven  that  all  who  love  the 
freedom  of  Scotiand  were  now  within  this  glen! 
The  herb  and  the  stream  would  be  to  them  the 
sweetest  luxuries,  when  tasted  in  liberty  and  hope. 
My  father,  his  friend" — she  stopped,  suddenly 
recollecting  that  she  had  almost  betrayed  the  se- 
crecy she  meant  to  maintain,  and  looking  down, 
remained  in  confused  silence.  The  knight  gazed 
on  her,  and  much  wished  to  penetrate  what  she 
concealed  ;  but  delicacy  forbade  him  to  urge  her 
again.  He  spoke  not ;  but  the  hermit  being  igno- 
rant of  her  reluctance  to  reveal  her  family,  re- 
sumed. 

**  I  do  not  express  wonder,  gentie  lady,  that  you 
spake  in  terms  which  tell  me  that  even  your  sex 
feels  the  galling  chains  of  Edward.  Who  is  there 
in  Scotland  that  does  not?  The  whole  country 
groans  beneath  the  weight  of  his  oppressions ;  and 
the  cruelty  of  his  agents  makes  its  rivulets  run  s 
with  blood.  Six  months  ago  I  was  abbot  of  Scone ; 
and  because  I  refused  to  betray  my  trust,  and  re- 
sign the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  lodged  there  by 
our  devout  king  David,  Edwajil,  the  rebel  anointed- 
of-the-Lord,  the  profaner  of  the  sanctuary,  sent 
his  emissaries  to  sack  the  convent;  to  tear  the 
holy  pillar  of  Jacob  from  its  shrine,  and  to  wrest 
from  my  grasp  records  I  refused  to  deliver.  All 
was  done  as  the  usurper  commanded.  I  and  my 
brethren  were  turned  out  upon  the  waste.  We 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cambus-Eenneth :  but 
there  the  tyrant  found  us.  Cressingham,  his 
treasurer,  hi^ving  seized  on  other  religious  houses, 
determined  to  make  the  plunder  of  this  convent 
swell  the  hoards  of  his  spoil.  In  the  dead  of  night 
his  men  attacked  it:  the  brethren  fled,  but  not 
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until  the  ferocious  woWee,  though  glutted  wlth^ 
useless  slaughter,  had  slain  seyeral,  even  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  altar.  All  being  dispersed,  I  knew 
not  whither  to  go.  But  determined  to  fly  far  from 
the  tracks  of  men,  I  took  my  course  orer  the  hills, 
discoYered  this  Talley  of  stones ;  and  finding  it  fit 
for  my  purpose,  have  for  two  months  lived  alone 
in  this  wilderness." 

*< Unhappy  Scotland!"  ejaculated  Helen.  Her 
eyes  had  followed  the  chief,  who  during  this  nar- 
rative leaned  against  the  open  entrance  of  the 
cave.  His  eyes  were  cast  upwards  with  an  ex- 
pression that  made  her  heart  vibrate  with  the  ex- 
clamation which  had  just  escaped  her.  The  knight 
turned  towards  her,  and  approached.  '*  You  hear 
from  the  lips  of  my  venerable  friend,"  said  he, 
<<a  direful  story;  happy  then  am  I,  gentle  lady, 
that  you  and  he  have  a  shelter,  though  a  rough 
one.  The  hours  wear  away,  and  I  must  tear  my- 
self ft'om  this  tranquillity  to  scenes  better  befitting 
a  younger  son  of  the  country  he  deplores.  To 
you,  my  good  father,"  continued  he,  addressing 
the  hermit  in  a  lowered  voice,  '*!  commit  this 
sacred  charge ;  Heaven  sent  me  to  be  her  tempo- 
rary guardian ;  and  since  she  allows  me  to  senre 
her  no  farther,  I  confide  her  to  you." 

Helen  felt  unable  to  answer.  But  the  Abbot 
spoke :  "  Then  am  I  not  to  see  you  any  more  ?" 

"  That  is  as  heaven  wills,"  replied  he ;  "  but  as 
it  is  not  likely  on  this  side  the  grave,  my  best 
pledge  of  friendship  is  this  lady.  To  you  she  may 
reveal  what  she  has  withheld  from  me;  but  in 
either  case  she  is  secure  in  your  goodness." 

**  Rely  on  my  faith,  my  son ;  and  may  the  Al- 
mighty's shield  hang  on  your  steps !" 

The  knight  kissed  the  reverend  man's  hand; 
and  turning  to  Helen,  '< Farewell,  sweet  lady!" 
sold  he.'  She  trembled  at  the  words,  and  hardly 
conscious  of  what  she  did,  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  He  took  it,  and  drew  it  towards  his  lips, 
but  checking  himself,  he  only  pressed  it ;  and  in  a 
mournful  voice  added —  **  In  your  prayers,  some- 
times remember  the  most  desolate  of  men  !" 

A  mist  seemed  to  pass  over  the  eyes  of  lady 
Helen.  She  felt  as  if  on  the  point  of  losing  some- 
thing most  precious  to  her.  **  My  prayers  for  my 
preserver  and  my  father's,"  hardly  articulated 
she,  "  shall  ever  be  mingled.  And,  if  ever  it  be 
safe  to  remember  me  —  should  heaven  indeed  arm 
thfi  patriot* 9  hand —  then  my  father  may  be  proud 
to  know  and  thank  the  brave  deliverer  of  his 
child." 

The  knight  paused,  and  looked  witii  animation 
upon  her.  *<Then  your  father  is  in  arms,  and 
against  the  tyrant !  Tell  me  where  ?  and  you  see 
before  you  a  man  who,  with  his  followers,  is  ready 
to  join  him,  and  lay  down  his  life  in  the  just 


cause  I" 


At  this  vehement  declaration,  lady  Helen's  full 
heart  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  He 
drew  towards  her,  and  in  a  moderated  voice  con- 
tinued— **  My  men,  though  few,  are  brave ;  they 
are  devoted  to  their  country,  and  are  willing  for 
her  sake  to  follow  me  unto  victory  or  deaUi.  As  I 
am  a  knight,  I  am  sworn  to  defend  the  cause  of 
right ;  and  where  shall  I  so  justiy  find  it  as  on  the 


side  of  bleeding,  wasted  Scotland !  How  shall  I 
so  well  begin  my  career,  as  in  the  defence  of  her 
injured  sons?  Speak,  gentle  lady  I  trust  me  with 
your  noble  father's  name,  and  he  shall  not  have 
cause  to  blame  the  confidence  you  repose  in  a 
true,  though  wan4ering  Scot !" 

**My  father,"  replied  Helen,  weeping  afresh, 
"  is  not  where  your  generous  services  can  reach 
him.  Two  brave  chiefs,  one  a  kinsman  of  my  own, 
and  the  othei:  his  friend,  are  now  coUeag^ed  to 
free  him.  If  they  fail,  my  whole  house  falls  in 
blood ;  and  to  add  another  yictim  to  the  destiny 
which  in  that  case  will  overwhelm  me,  the  thought 
is  beyond  my  strength."  Faint  with  agitation  and 
the  fears  which  now  awakened,  struck  her  with 
consternation,  she  stopped;  and  then  added  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  *'  Farewell." 

'*  Not  till  you  hear  me  further,"  replied  he.  '<  I 
repeat,  I  have  now  a  scanty  number  of  followers ; 
but  I  leave  these  mountains  to  gather  more.  Tell 
me  then  where  I  may  join  these  chiefs  you  speak 
of;  give  me  a  pledge  to  them  that  I  come  from 
you ;  and,  whoever  may  be  your  father,  be  he  but 
-a  true  Scot,  I  will  compass  his  release  or  die  in 
the  attempt. ' 

**  Alas !  generous  stranger,"  cried  she,  "  to  what 
would  you  persuade  me  ?  You  have  kindred,  you 
say  1  What  right  have  I  to  dispose  of  a  life  that 
must  be  so  dear  to  them  ?  Alas,  you  know  not 
the  peril  that  you  ask !" 

*«  Nothing  IS  perilous  to  me,"  replied  he,  with  a 
heroic  smile,  **  that  is  to  serve  my  country.  I 
have  no  interest,  no  joy  but  in  her.  Give  me, 
then,  the  only  happiness  of  which  I  am  capable, 
and  send  me  to  serve  her  by  freeing  one  of  her 
defenders." 

Helen  hesitated.  The  tumult  of  her  mind  dried 
her  tears. 

She  looked  up  with  all  these  inward  agitations 
painted  on  her  cheeks.  His  beaming  eyes  were 
full  of  patriotic  ardour,  while  his  fine  countenance, 
composed  into  a  heavenly  calmness  by  the  sublime 
sentiments  of  unselfish  bravery  which  occupied  his 
soul,  made  him  appear  to  her,  not  as  a  man,  but 
as  a  god. 

"  Fear  not,  lady,"  said  the  hermit,  **  that  you 
plunge  your  deliverer  into  any  extraordinary  dan- 
ger, by  involving  him  in  what  you  might  call  a 
rebellion  against  the  usurper.  He  is  already  out- 
lawed by  Edward's  representative ;  and  knowing 
that,  fear  not  to  confide  your  father's  fate  to 
him." 

**  He  too,  outlawed !"  exclaimed  she ;  <*  wretched 
indeed  is  my  country  when  her  noblest  spirits  are 
denied  the  right  to  live !  Unhappy  are  her  chil- 
dren, when  every  step  they  take  to  regain  what 
has  been  torn  from  tiiem  only  involves  them  in 
deeper  ruin!" 

'*  No  country  is  wretched,  sweet  lady,"  returned 
the  knight,  **till  by  a  dastardly  acquiescenoe  it 
consents  to  its  own  slavery.  Bonds  and  death  are 
the  utmost  of  our  enemy's  malice ;  the  one  is  be- 
yond their  power  to  inflict,  when  a  man  is  deter- 
mined to  die  or  live  free ;  and  for  the  other,  which 
of  us  wiU  think  that  ruin  which  leads  us  into  the 
blessed  freedom  of  paradise  ?" 
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Helen  looked  on  the  chief  as  she  used  to  look 
on  her  cousin,  when  expressions  of  virtuous  en- 
thusiasm burst  from  his  lips;  but  now  it  was 
rather  with  the  gaze  of  admiring  awe,  than  the 
exultation  of  one  youthful  mind  sympathizing 
with  another.  **You  would  teach  confidence  to 
despair  herself,"  returned  she ;  *'  again  •!  hope, 
for  God  does  not  create  in  vain !  You  shall  know 
mj  father;  but  first,  generous  stranger,  let  me 
apprise  you  of  every  danger  with  which  that  know- 
ledge is  surrounded.  He  is  hemmed  in  by  ene- 
mies. Alas,  how  closely  are  they  connected  with 
him  I  Not  the  English  only  are  leagued  against 
him,  but  the  most  powerful  of  his  own  country- 
men join  in  the  confederation.  My  unhappy  self 
is  the  victim  of  a  horrid  coalition  between  a 
Southron  chief  and  two  rebel  Scots;  rebels  to 
their  country !  for  they  sold  my  father  to  capti- 
vity and  perhaps  death ;  and  I,  wretched  I,  was 
the  price.  To  free  him,  the  noblest  of  Scottish 
knights  is  now  engaged ;  but  such  hosts  impede 
him,  that  hope  hardly  dares  hover  over  his  tre- 
mendous path.'' 

**  Then,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  send  me  to  him. 
Let  my  arm  be  second  to  his  in  the  great  achieve- 
ment My  heart  yearns  to  meet  a  brother  in  arms 
who  feels  for  Scotland  what  I  do ;  and  with  such  a 
coaoljutor  as  you  speak  of,  I  dare  promise  your 
father  liberty,  and  that  the  power  of  England 
shall  be  shaken." 

Helen's  heart  beat  violently  at  these  words.  **  I 
would  not  refuse  the  union  of  two  such  minds ;  go 
then  to  the  remotest  point  in  Cartlane  craigs.  But 
alas!  how  can  I  direct  you?"  cried  she,  hastily 
interrupting  herself;  "  the  passes  are  beset  with 
English;  and  heaven  knows  whether  at  this  mo- 
ment the  brave  Wallace  survives  to  be  again  the 
deliverer  of  my  father!" 

PORTSMOUTH,  LOUISE  DE  QUE- 
ROUALLE,  DUCHESS  OF, 

One  of  the  mistresses  of  Charles  IL  of  England, 
was  of  a  noble  family  in  Lower  Brittany,  and  ac- 
companied the  duchess  of  Orleans  from  France, 
when  she  went  to  visit  the  court  of  her  brother  in 
1670.  Louise  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-five, 
and  very  beautiful.  Her  appearance,  agreeable 
manners,  and  her  wit,  soon  fascinated  Charles; 
and  she  remained  with  him,  ostensibly  as  his  mis- 
tress, but  in  reality  as  a  spy  on  his  factions  in  the 
French  interests.  There  is  no  disgraceful  action 
in  the  last  years  of  her  royal  lover,  in  which  she 
does  not  appear  as  a  principal  mover.  She  was 
raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  land  by 
Charles,  while  the  French  king  also  bestowed  on 
her  the  duchy  of  Aubign^  in  France.  Her  pen- 
sions and  profits  were  enormous.  In  1675,  her 
young  son  was  created  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox.  Her  influence  over  the  heart  and  politics 
of  Charles  continued  unshaken  to  the  last.  On 
his  death,  in  1685,  the  duchess  went  to  Paris, 
where  her  extravagance  finally  ruined  her,  and 
she  had  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  a  pension 
from  the  French  government.  She  died  at  Au- 
bign^  in  France,  1794,  in  her  ninetieth  year;  a 
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long  life  of  sin  and  shame,  in  which  not  an  act  is 
recorded  that  excites  our  pity  or  admiration. 

POZZO,   ISABELLA  DAL, 

Was  a  native  of  Turin,  where,  in  the  church  of 
St  Francesco,  is  a. picture  painted  by  her,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  several  Saints. 
The  date  of  this  piece  is  1666  and  it  is  highly 
esteemed. 

PRIE,   N.   DE    BERTELOT,    MAR- 
CHIONESS DE, 

Was  mistress  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  kinsman 
and  prime  minister  to  Louis  XV.  The  passions 
of  this  prince  were  stronger  than  his  judgment ; 
they  had  rendered  him  the  slave  of  his  beautiful 
mistress,  who  governed  in  his  name.  Madame  de 
Prie's  ambition  had  first  induced  her  to  endeavour 
to  fascinate  the  regent ;  but  on  learning  that  he 
allowed  his  mistresses  no  political  influence,  she 
directed  all  her  powers  of  seduction  towards  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.  Jealous  of  the  influence  of 
Fleury,  bishop  of  Frejus,  over  his  pupil,  the  young 
Louis  XV.,  she  induced  her  lover  to  remove  him 
from  the  court.  Louis  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy 
when  he  discovered  that  his  beloved  preceptor  was 
gone ;  but  upon  being  reminded  by  a  courtier  that 
he  could  recall  him,  the  king  took  the  hint,  and 
Fleury  returned  from  exile.  Prompted  by  his  per- 
sonal fears,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  duty,  Fleury 
exposed  to  his  pupil  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  and  his  mistress,  and  they  were  sent  to 
different  places  of  exile.  Madame  de  Prie  sur- 
vived her  exile  only  one  week.  She  died  in  1727, 
according  to  Voltaire  of  ennui ;  according  to  other 
accounts  of  poison,  administered  by  her  own  hand. 

PRITCHARD,   HANNAH, 

An  eminent  English  actress,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Vaughan,  was  bom  about  1711.  She  went  on 
the  London  stage  when  very  young,  and  excelled 
in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  especially  the  latter. 
She  died  in  1768. 
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RADCLIFFE,   ANN, 

A  OELBBRATED  romaucc  writer,  whose  genius 
and  amiability  adds  lustre  to  the  glory  of  her  sex, 
was  bom  in  London,  July  9th,  1764.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  respectable  parents,  William  and 
Ann  Wood ;  and  in  her  twenty-third  year  married 
Mr.  William  Radcliffe,  who  was  brought  up  to  the 
bar,  but  subsequently  became  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  English  Chronicle.  The  peculiar  bent  of 
the  genius  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  not  manifested 
till  after  her  marriage;  though  she  had,  from 
childhood,  displayed  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind.  That  her  husband  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted her  literary  pursuits  is  probable,  indeed 
certain ;  with  her  love  of  home  and  delicacy  of 
moral  sentiment,  she  would  never  have  pressed 
onward  in-  a  career  of  public  authorship  which  he 
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did  not  approve.  Her  first,  <*The  Castles  of 
AthliiL  and  Dunbayne,"  was  published  in  1789, 
two  years  after  her  marriage.  This  romance  did 
not  indicate  Tery  high  talent;  but  **The  Sicilian 
Romance,"  published  the  following  year,  showed 
a  decided  deyelopment  of  intellectual  power.  It 
excited  deep  interest,  attracting  by  its  romantic 
and  numerous  adyentures,  and  its  beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  scenery.  The  "  Romance  of  the  Fo- 
rest" appeared  in  1791 ;  and  **  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho"  in  1794.  This  was  the  most  popular  of 
her  performances,  and  is  generally  considered  her 
best.     '*  The  Italian"  was  published  in  1797. 

In  examining  these  Taried  productions,  all  writ- 
ten in  the  course  of  ten  years,  we  are  struck  with 
the  evident  progress  of  her  mind,  and  the  gradual 
mastery  her  will  obtained  over  the  resources  of 
her  imagination.  She  had  invented  a  new  style 
of  romance,  equally  distinct  from  the  old  tales  of 
chivalry  and  magic,  and  from  modem  representa- 
tions of  credible  incidents  and  living  manners. 
Her  works  exhibit,  in  part,  the  charms  of  each 
species  of  composition,  interweaving  the  miracu- 
lous with  the  probable  in  consistent  narrative,  and 
breathing  a  tenderness  and  beauty  peculiarly  her 
own.  She  occupies  that  middle  region  between 
the  mighty  dreams  of  the  heroic  ages  and  the 
realities  of  her  own,  which  remained  to  be  pos- 
sessed, filled  it  with  glorious  imagery,  and  raised 
it  to  the  sublimity  of  Fancy's  creative  power  by 
the  awe  of  the  supernatural,  which  she,  beyond 
any  writer  of  romances,  knew  how  to  inspire. 

One  of  her  biographers  had  well  observed,  that 
**her  works,  in  order  to  produce  their  greatest 
impression,  should  be  read  first,  not  in  childhood, 
for  which  they  are  too  substantial ;  nor  at  mature 
age,  for  which  they  may  seem  too  visionary ;  but 
at  that  delightful  period  of  youth,  when  the  soft 
twilight  of  the  imagination  harmonizes  with  the 
luxurious  and  uncertain  light  cast  on  their  won- 
ders. By  those  who  come  at  such  an  age  to  their 
perusal,  they  will  never  be  forgotten." 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  she  made  a  tour,  in 
company  with  her  husband,  through  Holland  and 
the  western  frontier  of  Germany,  returning  down 
the  Rhine.  This  was  the  first  and  only  occasion 
on  which  she  quitted  England,  though  the  vivid- 
ness of  her  descriptions  of  Italy,  Switzerlan(L  and 
the  south  of  France,  in  which  her  scenes  are  prin- 
cipally laid,  induced  a  general  belief  that  she  had 
visited  those  countries.  After  their  return  from 
the  continent,  she  made  a  tour  to  the  English 
lakes,  and  published  her  notes  in  a  quarto  volume, 
which  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 

The  great  and  almost  universal  popularity  of 
her  writings,  never  inflated  the  vanity  of  Mrs. 
Radclifi'e;  her  private  Ufe  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  calm  and  sequestered.  Declining  the 
personal  notoriety  that  usually  attaches  in  the 
society  of  London  to  literary  merit,  she  sought 
her  chief  pleasures  and  occupations  in  the  bosom 
of  her  family.  After  the  publication  of  her  last 
novel,  *'The  Italian,"  in  1797,  she  retired  from 
the  world  of  letters,  and  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life  persisted  in  refusing  to  write,  or  at  any  rate 
to  publish  another.     The  report  that  she  was  de- 


ranged, in  consequence  of  an  excited  imagination, 
was  founded  simply  on  her  love  of  home  and 
quietude.  She  was  beautiful  in  her  person,  and 
much  beloved  by  those  who  were  favoured  by  her 
intimacy.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England,  she  was  pious  and  sincere  in 
her  attachment  to  the  services  of  religion.  During 
the  last  twelve  years  of  her  life,  she  suffered  much 
from  a  spasmodic  asthma,  which  gradually  under- 
mined her  health.  She  died  February  7th,  1823, 
aged  fifty-eight. 

The  poetic  richness  of  Mrs.  RadclifTe's  genius 
has  been  acknowledged  by  many  literary  names 
of  eminence.  In  her  own  time,  the  author  of 
**  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  a  critic  usually  very 
sparing  of  praise,  gave  her  the  very  highest  tri- 
bute of  admiration,  pronouncing  her  a  poetess  the 
Florentine  muses  would  have  honoured ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  quoting  this  eulogium,  confirms  it 
with  his  own  opinion.  Lord  Byron,  speaking  of 
his  early  poetical  associations  with  Venice,  puts 
her  in  the  same  line  with  the  most  illustrious 
bards — 

"  And  Otway.  Raiclifft,  Scfafller,  Shakapeare's  art. 
Had  stamped  bar  inia^  in  mo." 

But  Lord  Byron  paid  her  a  still  higher  compli- 
ment than  this  ;  he  adopted  some  of  her  images, 
and  incorporated  them  in  Childe  Harold ;  and  in 
that  beautiful  poem,  the  passages  inspired  by  Mrs. 
Radclifi^e  are  not  the  least  to  be  admired.  Who- 
ever will  read  the  account  of  Emily's  arrival  at 
Venice,  and  then  will  turn  to  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  will  see  how  the 
romance  has  "stamped"  its  impressions  on  the 
author  of  the  "  Romaunt." 

Let  us  cite  from  the  very  first  stanza : 

*'  I  saw  fk-om  out  the  wave  her  atructures  rise. 
As  fh>m  the  Biroke  tf  an  enekamUt's  wcaA'* 

Now  from  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho :" 

**  Its  terraces,  crowned  with  airy  yet  majestic  fabrics,  ap- 
peared aa  if  they  had  been  cafled  up  (torn  the  ocean  by  the 
wand  <^  an  enchanter.^* 

STANZA  TWENTY-SBVEN. 

**Tlie  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  nig^ht— 
Sunset  divides  the  day  with  her;  a  sea 
or  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 

Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains:" 

•  «  •  *  * 

Byron's  exquisite  description  is  too  well  known 
to  need  the  entire  transcriptidn ;  but  after  his  ad- 
mirable picture  of  *^  contending  day  and  night," 

he  says : 

"  Gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows— 

Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  flnom  afhr. 

Comes  down  upon  the  waters;  all  its  hues. 

From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  sianr, 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse, 

And  now  they  change;  a  paler  shadow  strews 

Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountaina.    Parting  day—**  dec.  ice 

"Tlie  sun  sinking  in  the  west,  tinted  the  waves  and  lofty 
mountains  of  Friuli,  which  skirt  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  with  a  saffron  glow,  while  on  the  marble  porticos 
and  colonnades  <f  St  Mark  were  thrown  the  rich  lights  and 
shades  of  evening.'* 
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"  The  tlMidow  of  the  eartli  itole  gradually  over  the  waves, 
and  then  up  tlie  towering  sides  of  the  mountains,  till  it  eZ' 
tingiiished  even  the  last  upward  beams  that  had  lingered  on 
their  summits,  and  the  melancholy  purple  of  evening  drew 
over  them  like  a  thin  veil.  How  deep,  bow  beautiful  was 
the  tranquillity  that  wrapped  the  scene !  Ail  nature  seemed 
to  repose  V^—Mf/MUrie*  ef  Udotpko,  chap.  15. 

The  poetical  thought  of  a  landscape  seen  by  the 
dying  day  and  rising  eve,  was  due  to  Mrs.  Bad- 
eliffe,  the  locaUtiea  being  the  same  with  those  of 
Byrt>n.  Unquestionably  his  picture  is  more  rich 
in  imagery,  more  glowing  and  more  detailed,  and 
has  the  added  charm  of  rhythm ;  but  Mrs.  Badcliffe 
suggested  the  train  of  fanpy,  aud  her  passage  miay 
be  aXiowed  jfretty  toeU  for  a  woman, 

DBSCUPnON   OF  THE   CASTLB   OF   UDOLPHO. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  road  wound 
into  a  deep  valley.  Mountains,  whose  shaggy 
steeps  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  almost  sur^ 
rounded  it.  To  the  east  a  vista  opened,  and  exhi- 
bited the  Apennines  in  their  darkest  horrors ;  and 
the  long  perspective  of  retiring  summits  rising 
over  each  other,  their  ridges  clothed  with  pines, 
exhibited  a  stronger  image  of  grandeur  than  any 
that  Emily  had  yet  seen.  The  sun  had  just  sunk 
below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was  descend- 
ing, whose  long  shadow  stretched  athwart  the 
yalley ;  but  his  sloping  rays,  shooting  through  an 
opening  of  the  cliffs,  touched  with  a  yellow  gleam 
the  summits  of  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  op- 
posite steeps,  and  streamed  in  full  splendour  upon 
the  towers  and  battlements  of  a  castle  that  spread 
its  extensive  ramparts  along  the  brow  of  a  preci- 
pice above.  The  splendour  of  these  illumined 
objects  was  heightened  by  the  contrasted  shade 
which  involved  the  valley  below. 

**  There,"  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the  first 
Ume  in  several  hours,  *Ms  Udolpho." 

Emily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the 
castle,  which  she  understood  to  be  Montoni's ;  for, 
though  it  was  now  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun, 
the  Gothic  greatness  of  its  features,  and  its  moul- 
dering walls  of  dark  grey  stone,  rendered  it  a 
gloomy  and  sublime  object.  As  she  gazed,  the 
light  died  away  on  its  walls,  leaving  a  melancholy 
purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper  and  deeper  as 
the  thin  vapour  crept  up  the  moimtain,  while  the 
battlements  above  were  still  tipped  with  splendour. 
From  these,  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and  the 
whole  edifice  was  invested  with  the  solemn  duski- 
ness of  evening.  Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it 
seemed  to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and 
to  frown  defiance  on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its 
solitary  reign.  As  the  twilight  deepened,  its  fea- 
tures became  more  awful  in  obscurity,  and  Emily 
continued  to  gaze  till  its  clustering  towers  were 
alone  seen  rising  over  the  tops  of  the  woods,  be- 
neath whose  thick  shade  the  carriages  soon  after 
began  to  ascend. 

The  extent  and  darkness  ef  these  tall  woods 
awakened  terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  she 
almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start  up  fh)m  un- 
der the  trees.  At  length  the  carriages  emerged 
upon  a  heathy  rock,  and  soon  after  reached  the 
castle  gates,  where  the  deep  tone  of  the  portal 
bell,  which  was  struck  upon  to  giye  notice  of  their 


arrival,  increased  the  fearful  emotion*  that  had 
assailed  Emily.  While  they  waited  till  the  servant 
within  should  come  to  open  the  gates,  she  anxiously 
surveyed  the  edifice ;  but  the  gloom  that  overspread 
it  allowed  her  to  distinguish  little  more  than  a 
part  of  its  outline,  with  the  massy  walls  of  the 
ramparts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient, 
and  dreary.  From  the  ports  she  saw,  she  judged 
of  the  heavy  strength  and  extent  of  the  whole. 
The  gateway  before  her,  leading  into  the  courts, 
was  of  gigantic  size,  and  was  defended  by  two 
round  towers,  crowned  by  overhanging  turrets, 
embattled,  where,  instead  of  banners,  now  waved 
long  grass  and  wild  plants  that  had  taken  root 
among  the  mouldering  stones,  and  which  seemed 
to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  past,  over  the  desola- 
tion around  them.  The  towers  were  united  by  a 
curtain,  pierced  and  embattled  also,  below  which 
appeared  the  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcullis 
surmounting  the  gates ;  from  these  the  walls  of 
the  ramparts  extended  to  other  towers,  overlooking 
the  precipice,  whose  shattered  outline,  appearing 
on  a  gleam  that  lingered  in  the  west,  told  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  Beyond  these  all  was  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  evening. 

From  '*  The  Italian.** 

BMQLISH  TBAyBI.LBBS   VISIT  A  HBAPOLITAN 

CHUSCH. 

Within  the  shade  of  the  portico,  a  person  with 
folded  arms,  and  eyes  directed  towards  the  ground, 
was  pacing  behind  the  pillars  the  whole  extent  of 
the  pavement,  and  was  apparently  so  engaged  by 
his  own  thoughts  as  not  to  observe  that  strangers 
were  approaching.  He  turned,  however,  suddenly, 
as  if  startled  by  the  sound  of  steps,  and  then, 
without  farther  pausing,  glided  to  a  door  that 
opened  into  the  church,  and  disappeared. 

There  was  something  too  extraordinary  in  the 
figure  of  this  man,  and  too  singular  in  his  conduct, 
to  pass  imnoticed  by  the  visitors.  He  was  of  a  tall 
thin  figure,  bending  forward  ftrom  the  shoulders ; 
of  a  sallow  complexion  and  harsh  features ;  and 
had  an  eye  which,  as  it  looked  up  from  the  cloak 
that  muffled  the  lower  part  of  his  countenance, 
was  expressive  of  uncommon  ferocity. 

The  travellers,  on  entering  the  church,  looked 
round  for  the  stranger  who  had  passed  thither 
before  them,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and 
through  all  the  shade  of  the  long  aisles  only  one 
other  person  appeared.  This  was  a  friar  of  the 
adjoining  convent,  who  sometimes  pointed  out  to 
strangers  the  objects  in  the  church  which  were 
most  worthy  of  attention,  and  who  now,  with  this 
design,  approached  the  party  that  had  just  en- 
tered. 

When  the  party  had  viewed  the  different  shrines, 
and  whatever  had  been  judged  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  were  returning  through  an  obscure  aisle 
towards  the  portico,  they  perceived  the  person 
who  had  appeared  upon  the  steps  passing  towards 
a  confessional  on  the  left ;  and  as  he  entered  it, 
one  of  the  party  pointed  him  out  to  the  friar,  and 
enquired  who  he  was.  The  friar,  turning  to  look 
after  him,  did  not  immediately  reply ;  but  on  the 
question  being  repeated,  he  inclined  his  head  as 
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in  a  kind  of  obeisuioe,  and  calmlj  replied,  <*  He 
is  an  assasain." 

"  An  assassin  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the  English- 
men ;  <'  an  assassin,  and  at  liberty  ?" 

An  Italian  gentleman  who  was  of  the  party 
smiled  at  the  astonishment  of  his  friend. 

**  He  has  sought  sanctuary  here,"  replied  the 
friar ;  **  within  these  walls  he  may  not  be  hurt." 

*<Do  your  altars,  then,  protect  a  murderer?" 
said  the  Englishman. 

**  He  could  find  shelter  nowhere  else,"  answered 
the  friar  meekly. 

«  «  *  *  « 

**  But  observe  yonder  confessional,"  added  the 
Italian,  "  that  beyond  the  pillars  on  the  left  of  the 
aisle,  below  a  painted  window.  Have  you  disco- 
yered  it  ?  The  colours  of  the  glass  throw,  instead 
of  a  light,  a  shade  oyer  that  part  of  the  church, 
which  perhaps  preyents  your  distinguishing  what 
I  mean." 

The  Englishman  looked  whither  his  friend  point- 
ed, and  obseryed  a  confessional  of  oak,  or  some 
very  dark  wood,  adjoining  the  wall,  and  remarked 
also  that  it  was  the  same  which  the  assassin  had 
just  entered.  It  consisted  of  three  compartments, 
coyered  with  a  black  canopy.  In  the  central  di^- 
sion  was  the  chair  of  the  confessor,  eleyated  by 
several  steps  above  the  pavement  of  the  church ; 
and  on  either  hand  was  a  small  closet  or  box,  with 
steps  leading  up  to  a  grated  partition,  at  which 
the  penitent  might  kneel,  and,  concealed  Arom  ob- 
servation, pour  into  the  ear  of  the  confessor  the 
consciousness  of  crimes  that  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 

<*  You  observe  it?"  said  the  Italian. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  Englishman;  "it  is  the 
same  which  the  assassin  had  passed  into,  and  I 
think  it  one  of  the  most  gloomy  spots  I  ever  be- 
held ;  the  view  of  it  is  enough  to  strike  a  criminal 
with  despair." 

**  We  in  Italy  are  not  so  apt  to  despair,"  replied 
the  Italian,  smilingly. 

**  Well,  but  what  of  this  confessional  ?"  inquired 
the  Englishman.     **  The  assassin  entered  it" 

**  He  has  no  relation  with  what  I  am  about  to 
mention,"  said  the  Italian ;  "  but  I  wish  you  to 
mark  the  place,  because  some  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  belong  to  it." 

"What  are  they?"  said  the  Englishman. 

"It  is  now  several  years  since  the  confession 
which  is  connected  with  them  was  made  at  that 
very  confessional,"  added  the  Italian ;  "the  view 
of  it,  and  the  sight  of  the  assassin,  with  your  sur- 
prise at  the  liberty  which  is  allowed  him,  led  me 
to  a  recollection  of  the  story.  When  .you  return 
to  the  hotel  I  will  communicate  it  to  you,  if  you 
have  no  pleasanter  mode  of  engaging  your  time." 

"  After  I  have  taken  another  view  ef  this  so- 
lemn edifice,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  confessional  you  have  pointed  to 
my  notice." 

While  the  Englishman  glanced  his  eye  over  the 
high  roofs  and  along  the  solemn  perspectives  of 
the  Santa  del  Pianto,  he  perceived  the  figure  of 
the  assassin  stealing  from  the  confessional  across 
the  choir,  and,  shocked  on  again  beholding  him, 
he  turned  his  eyes  and  hastily  quitted  the  church. 


The  friends  then  separated,  and  the  Btigiia^mfr^ 
soon  after  returning  to  his  hotel,  received  the  vo- 
lume.   He  read  as  follows. 

After  such  an  introduction,  who  could  fail  to 
continue  the  perusal  of  the  story  ?  Scott  has  said 
that  one  of  the  fine  scenes  in  "  The  Italian,"  where 
Schedoni  the  monk  (an  admirably-drawn  charac- 
ter) is  "  in  the  act  of  raising  his  arm  to  murder 
his  sleeping  victim,  and  discovers  her  to  be'  his 
own  child,  is  of  a  new,  grand,  and  powerful  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  wretch  who,  on  the 
brink  of  murder,  has  just  escaped  from  oommittiDg 
a  crime  of  yet  more  exaggerated  horror,  constitute 
the  strongest  painting  which  has  been  produced 
by  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  pencil,  and  form  a  crisis  well 
fitted  to  be  actually  embodied  on  canvass  by  some 
great  master."  This  has  been  done  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist,  the  late  Washington  AUston.  The  pic- 
ture is  one  of  great  merit,  effect,  and  beauty. 

BAMBOUILLET,  CATHABINE   DE  VIVONKE, 
MABCHIONESS  DE, 

Was  the  wife  of  Charles  d'Angennes,  marquis 
de  Bambouillet.  She  was  virtuous  and  intellec- 
tual, and  her  house  the  resort  of  all  men  of  learn- 
ing. There  the  great  Comeille  read  his  tragedies, 
and  there  Bossuet,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  displayed 
those  oratorical  talents  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated.  She  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

BAMSAY,  MABTHA  LAUBENS, 

Was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  November  8d, 
1759.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Heniy  Laurens, 
whose  ancestors  were  Huguenots.  She  spent  ten 
years  in  England  and  France,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  time  she  resided  at  Paris  with  her 
father,  who  was  acting  there  aa  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  this  country.  While  there,  her 
father  gave  her  five  hundred  guineas,  the  greater 
part  of  which  she  employed  in  purchasing  French 
Testaments  for  distribution,  and  in  establishing  a 
school.  She  returned  to  Charleston  in  1785,  and 
in  1787  married  Dr.  David  Bamsay.  Mrs.  Bam- 
say  was  a  woman  of  piety,  learning,  and  great 
benevolence.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  his 
literary  pursuits,  fitted  her  sons  for  college,  and 
performed  all  her  domestic  duties  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  showing  "herself  a  pattern  for 
her  sex,  and  proving  how  salutary  the  enlightened 
moral  influence  of  woman  may  become.  She  died 
in  June,  1811,  aged  fifty-one. 

From  her  published  correspondence,  we  give  a 
few 

LETTEBS  TO   HER  BON  AT   COLLEGE. 

Jane  13, 1810. 
An  open,  candid  disposition  endears  a  young 
person  much  to  his  friends,  and  must  make  him 
very  comfortable  to  himself.  That  sort  of  reserve 
which  arises  flrom  a  consciousness  of  having  wasted 
the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to 
study;  and  being  consequently  unprepared  for  an- 
swering any  questions  proposed ;  or  firom  a  sullen, 
unyielding  temper,  which  shrinks  from  investiga- 
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tion,  except  when,  proceeding  from  taton  and 
masters,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  is  a  reserve  so  un- 
lovelj  that  I  witness  it  with  pain,  and  I  do  most 
earnestly  beseech  yon  to  strivo  against  such  a 
temper,  which,  if  unresisted  and  unsubdued,  will 
show  itself  on  a  thousand  occasions  besides  that 
specified  above.  Even  an  incorrect  answer,  if 
given  in  an  amiable  tone  of  voice,  indicating  a  de- 
sire to  be  set  right  if  found  in  error,  is  preferable 
to  silence,  or  to  an  unwilling  reply,  even  if  a  cor- 
rect one.  God  has  given  you  an  excellent  under- 
standing. Oh,  make  use  of  it  for  wise  purposes ; 
acknowledge  it  as  his  gift;  and  let  it  regi^ate 
your  conduct,  and  harmonize  your  passions.  Be 
industrious ;  be  amiable.  Every  act  of  self-denial 
will  bring  its  own  reward  with  it,  and  make  the 
next  step  in  duty  and  in  virtue  easier  and  more 
pleasant  than  the  former. 


TO   TH8   SAMB. 

July  18, 1810. 

From  the  tenor  of  your  last  letter,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
strictness  of  a  collegiate  course ;  and  if  you  should 
not  go  through  a  collegiate  course,  what  then? 
Can  you  go  through  any  virtuous  course  without 
economy,  industry,  and  self-denial?  Can  you  fit 
yourself  for  usefulness  on  earth,  or  happiness  in 
heaven,  in  any  other  way  than  doing  your  duty  in 
the  station  in  which  God  has  placed  you?  And 
if  your  chief  ambition  is,  without  caring  whether 
you  are  as  wise  or  good,  to  wish  at  least  to  be 
richer  than  your  father  and  mother,  will  not  a 
diligent  attention  to  collegiate  studies  and  duties 
be  the  readiest  method  to  fit  you  for  such  emi- 
nence, in  whatever  profession  you  choose,  as  shall 
enable  you  to  attain  this  golden  treasure?  I  as- 
sure you,  many  young  men  with  less  means  than 
you  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  (for  nothing  really 
necessary  or  comfortable,  I  trust  in  Providence, 
shall  be  wanting  to  you,)  have  felt  it  a  great  pri- 
vilege to  go  through  a  collegiate  course,  and  have 
afterward  come  to  be  eminent,  respectable,  and 
wealthy. 

I  would  never  wish  my  judgment  to  be  warped 
by  my  feelings,  especially  by  offended  feelings,  to 
do  any  thing  harsh.  I  would  rather  evefk  have  it 
blinded  by  such  affection  for  my  dear  children,  as 
would  make  my  tenderness  overstep,  perhaps,  the 
exact  bound  of  maternal  prudence ;  both  extremes 
would  be  best  avoided.  '*Giye  me  thine  heart, 
my  son,"  is  the  language  of  Scripture;  and  whero 
there  is  any  heart  worth  giving  or  worth  having, 
I  believe  it  is  seldom  refused  to  the  authors  of  our 
being,  the  protectors  of  our  infancy ;  to  the  father, 
whose  fond  ambition  it  is  to  see  his  son  distin- 
g^shed  in  life ;  the  mother,  who,  with  a  throbbing 
heart  and  moistened  eye,  is  continually  addressing 
the  throne  of  heaven  for  the  welfare  of  her  dear 
child ;  and  to  the  sisters,  ever  ready  to  reciprocate 
the  tender  charities  of  domestic  endearment,  and 
ever  cheerfully  sacrificing  something  of  their  own 
oonvenience  for  the  advancement  of  their  brothers. 
I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  to  give  you  grace  to 
make  a  good  use  of  an  understanding,  which  I  am 


sure  yon  possess,  to  give  a  right  bias  to  energies 
and  sensibilities,  which,  wroq^ly  directed,  will 
make  you  foolish  and  miserable.  With  sincere 
prayers  for  your  improvement  in  wisdom  and  vir^ 
tue,  wishing  you  an  affectionate  heart  and  indus- 
trious habits,  I  remain  your  faithful  friend,  your 

tender  mother. 

***** 

TBOX  SEYXBAL  LETTXRS   TO  THE   SAME. 

Your  vacation  is  now  at  no  great  distance.  I 
hope  you  are  not  trifling  away  this  prime  of  your 
days,  content  with  such  attainments  as  will  excuse 
you  from  censure ;  but  emulous  of  ranking  with 
the  most  studious,  most  prudent,  and  most  vir- 
tuous of  your  companions.  I  wish  I  could  inspire 
you  with  a  laudable  ambition,  and  with  feeling^ 
that  would  make  you  avoid  any  unnecessary  inter- 
course with  the  bucks,  the  fops,  the  idlers  of  col- 
lege ;  and  think  that  the  true  intention  of  going 
to  a  seminary  of  learning  is  to  attain  science,  and 
fit  you  hereafter  to  rank  among  men  of  literary 
and  public  consequence. 

***** 

Could  you  know  my  anxiety  about  you,  inde- 
pendently of  nobler  motives,  I  think  even  a  spirit 
of  compassion  for  an  afflicted  friend  would  make 
you  conduct  yourself  wisely.  In  the  course  of  a 
life,  not  yet  very  long,  I  have  seen  many  young 
persons,  with  every  possible  advantage  for  culti- 
vating their  talents,  improving  their  minds,  and 
becoming  estimable  members  of  society,  lost  to 
themselves,  a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  plagues  to 
society,  dr  mere  cyphers  in  it,  from  indolence,  a 
slight  manner  of  pursuing  their  studies,  smoking, 
drinking,  an  excessive  love  of  finery,  of  trifling 
company,  or  some  similar  evil  indulged  in,  be- 
tween the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  Oh,  how  I 
shudder,  and  what  a  death-like  faintness  and  op- 
pression seizes  my  poor  heart,  at  the  thoughts  of 
how  I  stand  in  the  persons  of  sons  exposed  to 
such  a  calamity !  With  bended  knees  and  stream- 
ing eyes,  I  pray  my  God  send  me  help,  and  ward 
off  such  a  stroke.  I  have  also  seen  those  who, 
with  very  scanty  means,  and  almost  under  every 
possible  disadvantage,  have,  under  the  smiles  of 
heaven,  been  friends,  money,  advice  to  themselves, 
and  have  risen  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 
Others,  again^  I  have  seen,  who,  not  having  to 
struggle  like  these  last,  constantly  'against  wind 
and  tide,  and  supported  only  by  their  own  efforts, 
but  situated  like  yourself  under  happier  circum- 
stances, have  repaid  the  labours  of  a  father,  and 
the  tender  exertions  of  a  mother,  by  doing  their 
part  well,  and  returning  home  from  their  different 
seminaries  of  education,  just  such  as  their  parents 
could  wish.  Oh,  my  God,  grant  that  this  may  be 
the  case  with  us. 

***** 

Tour  time  for  improvement  will  be  quickly  past; 
if  it  is  not  improved,  you  will  find  yourself  grown 
up  with  the  pride  of  what  you  call  a  gentleman ; 
you  will  have  no  patrimony  to  lean  upon;  your 
natural  talents  will  be  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence to  you,  and  you  will  have  no  talents  so 
cultivated,  and  ready  to  be  brought  into  action,  as 
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to  make  jou  capable  of  building  up  a  fortune  for 
yourself ;  and  of  all  the  mean  objects  in  creation, 
a  lazj,  poor,  proud  gentleman,  especially  if  he  is 
a  dressy  fellow,  is  the  meanest;  and  yet  this  is 
generally  the  character  of  young  men  of  good 
family  and  slender  fortunes,  unless  they  take  an 
early  turn  to  learning  and  science. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  could  wish  to  write  you  many  little  local  and 
domestic  matters  of  news  or  amusements,  but 
terrified  as  I  am  by  hearing  nothing  from  you-^ 
nothing  from  you,  and  interpreting  this,'  no  news 
ftrom  a  cherished  son,  as  bad  news — my  mind  is 
quite  out  of  tune  for  any  thing  of  the  lighter  kind. 
I  was  so  much  attached  to  my  father,  and  to  the 
uncle  and  aunt  who  brought  me  up,  that  I  lived 
in  the  habit  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  them ; 
your  sisters  can  hardly  enjoy  a  girlish  note,  or  a 
party  of  pleasure,  unless  mamma  shares  in  it  or 
knows  all  about  it ;  and  this  is  so  generally  the 
case  with  yirtuous  and  affectionate  children,  that 
wherever  there  is  silence,  I  dread  lest  there  should 
be  also  mystery.  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  it  other- 
wise in  your  case ;  and  longing  to  hear  from  you, 
and  committing  the  guidance  of  your  youthful 
steps  to  that  God  to  whom  I  pray  for  you  by  day 
and  by  night. 

RANCOURT,  SOPHIE, 

Am  eminent  French  actress,  the  daug|^ter  of  an 
actor,  was  bom  at  Nancy,  1756.  She  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1772,  and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  her  profession.  She  was  imprisoned  during 
the  French  revolution,  in  1798,  for  six  months. 
After  Napoleon's  accession  to  power,  he  took  her 
under  his  protection.  She  died  January  15th 
1815. 

RAVIRA,  FELETTO  ELEONORA,  OF 

CASALE, 

Was  the  wife  of  George  Feletto,  counsellor  of 
Villa  and  lord  of  Melazzo.  She  was  very  much 
praised  by  contemporary  authors,  and  has  left 
many  small  poems,  remarkably  well  written.  She 
flourished  in  1559 ;  but  no  dates  of  the  events  of 
her  life  are  to  be  obtained. 

READ,  CATHARINE, 

Was  an  English  lady,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  portrait-painting,  both  in  oil  and  crayons.  One 
of  her  first  and  best  performances,  was  the  like- 
ness of  Queen  Charlotte,  painted  immediately  after 
her  arrival  in  England.  Another  remarkable  por- 
trait of  her  painting,  was  that  of  the  female  histo- 
rian, Mrs.  Maoaulay,  represented  in  the  character 
of  a  Roman  matron,  weeping  over  the  lost  liberties 
of  her  country.  About  1770,  Miss  Read  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  she  resided  some  years; 
but  on  her  return,  still  continued  to  exercise  her 
profession  to  extreme  old  age.  She  died  about 
1786. 

RECAMIER,   JEANNE   FRANgOISE   JULIE 
ADELAIDE  BERNARAL, 

Was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1778,  and  was  probably 
the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  woman  of  her  day. 


She  married  in  1796,  M.  Recamier,  a  man  of  large 
fortune.    Her  house,  at  that  time,  was  resorted  to 
by  all  the  marked  oharacters  of  Europe ;  and  her 
drawing-room  celebrity  is  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
age.     Her  father  was  imprisoned  for  some  trea- 
sonable dealings  with  the  Chouans,  in  his  capacity 
of  administrator  of  the  ports.    Madame  Recamier 
solicited  his  pardon  from  Napoleon,  who  granted 
his  acquittal,  but  refused  to  reinstate  him.     This 
fascinating  woman  was  accustomed  to  obtain  every- 
thing she  asked  for,  and  she  never  could  forgive 
Bonaparte  for  resisting  her,  though  on  a  point 
where,  what  her  party  termed  his  severity,  seemed 
reasonable  and  necessary.     Her  friends  deny  this 
statement,  and  declare  that  she  never  demanded 
more  than  her  father's  liberty ;  and  that  the  real 
origin  of  the  animosity  manifested  by  her  to  the 
hero  was  an  ill-conditioned  jealousy  on  his  part, 
which  made  him  vexed  at  ail  admiration  bestowed 
on  others,  even  when  a  pretty  woman  was  its  ob- 
ject.    Madame  Recamier  was  fondly  attached  to 
the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  and  courageously 
proved  her  friendship  by  going  to  Coppet  at  a 
time  when  it  was  intimated  to  her  that  this  mea- 
sure would  prevent  her  returning  to  Paris;  as 
Napoleon  included  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Stael 
among  his  own  enemies.     It  was  at  Coppet  that 
prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the  late 
king,  became  violently  enamoured  of  the  beautiful 
Frenchwoman;    he  even  attempted  to  persuade 
her  to  obtain  a  divorce  Arom  M.  Recamier,  that 
she  might  become  his  princess.     Her  religious 
principles  would  not  allow  her  to  listen  with  ap- 
proval to  this  proposal.     After  leaving  Coppet, 
Madame  Recamier  resided  at  Lyons  two  years.  As 
she  determined  to  take  no  steps  for  the  repeal  of 
her  exile,  she  decided  upon  a  journey  to  Italy. 
There,  as  everywhere  else,  she  was  received  with 
universal  and  lively  admiration.     Painters  copied 
her  loveliness ;  Canova  has  perpetuated  her  fea- 
tures in  marble.    Madame  Recamier's  sentence 
of  banishment  was  never  reversed.     She  returned 
to  Paris  with  the  Bourbons.     After  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Stael  she  took  up  her  residence  at  the 
abbaye  aux  Bois,  where,  though  out  of  the  tumult 
of  dissipated  society,  she  enjoyed  the  intimate 
friendship  and  constant  visits  of  an  extended  circle 
of  literary  and  otherwise  distinguished  persons. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Chateaubriand 
and  Guizot.    For  some  years  before 'her  death  she 
became  blind,  an  affliction  which  she  bore  with 
the  most  gracious  serenity ;  never  complaining  of 
it,  except  as  it  prevented  her  attentions  to  her 
friends.     She  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1849,  of 
the  cholera.     Her  distinguishing  traits  were  an 
extreme  sweetness  of  disposition  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  which  obtained  her  the  affection  of  all 
about  her.     It  should  be  noted  that  she  was  quite 
unspoiled  by  the  homage  that  was  always  paid  to 
her  extraordinary  beauty. 

REEVE,  CLARA, 

A  NOYKLiST,  bom  in  1788,  at  Ipswich,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  clerg^yman,  who  gave  her  a  good 
education.  Her  first  work  was  a  translation  of 
Barclay's  "Argenis,"  published  in  1772.    Her 
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sabsequent  productions  are,  '^The  Old  English 
Baron ;"  »*  The  Two  Mentors  ;'*  "  The  Progress  of 
Romance;"  *<The  Exile;"  and  *< Memoirs  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Clarendon."  Her  novels  are  all  marked 
by  good  sense  and  pure  morality,  and  were  well 
reoeiTod  at  the  time  they  were  written,  especially 
<'  The  Old  English  Baron,"  on  which  her  fame  now 
almost  exclusively  rests. 

Mr.  Chambers  asserts  that  an  early  admiration 
of  **  The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  induced  Miss  Reeve 
to  imitate  it  in  her  **  Gothic  Story."  He  adds — 
**  In  some  respects  the  lady  has  the  advantage  of 
Walpole;  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better 
managed,  so  as  to  produce  a  mysterionsness  and 
effect ;  but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or  elegance 
of  her  prototype."  Passing  strange  it  would  have 
been,  had  this  retired  country  miuden,  who  had 
only  an  imperfect  education,  the  few  works  and 
opportunities  of  knowledge  accessible  to  a  woman 
in  a  provincial  town,  equalled  Horace  Walpole  in 
the  art  of  composition,  which  he  had  studied  and 
practised  with  all  appliances  and  means  men  of 
station  and  wealth  can  command,  from  his  youth 
till  he  was  nearly  fifty,  before  he  produced  **  The 
Castle  of  Otranto."  That  she  has  not  failed,  but 
rather  excelled  him,  where  genius  only  was  con- 
cerned, is  suflGicient  to  ensure  her  fame.  She  was 
'  much  respected  and  beloved,  and  led  a  very  retired 
quiet  life.     She  died  in  1808. 

REISKE,  ERNESTINE  CHRISTINE, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  M&ller,  was  the  wife 
of  Johann  Jacob  Reiske.  She  was  bom,  April  2d, 
1735,  at  Eumberg,  a  small  town  near  Wittemberg, 
in  Prussiain  Saxony.  In  1765,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Reiske  at  Leipzic,  where  she  was 
making  a  visit.  Her  beauty,  modesty,  goodness, 
and  love  of  literature,  attracted  the  eminent  scho- 
lar, and,  although  he  was  twenty  years  her  senior, 
they  became  very  much  attached  to  each  other ; 
but,  owing  to  the  war  then  raging  in  Saxony,  they 
were  not  married  till  1764.  In  order  to  help  her. 
husband  in  his  literary  labours,  Christine  acquired 
under  his  instructions  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  rendered  her  of  the  great- 
est assistaifce  to  him.  She  copied  and  collated  his 
manuscripts,  arranged  the  various  readings  that 
he  had  collected,  and  read  and  corrected  the  proof- 
sheets  of  his  works.  Her  attachment  for  him  and 
her  respect  for  his  memory  are  strongly  shown  in 
the  supplement  to  his  autobiography,  which  she 
completed  from  the  1st  of  January,  1770,  till  his 
death  on  the  14th  of  August,  1774.  The  gratitude 
of  R^ske,  and  the  ardour  of  his  affection,  are  not 
less  strongly  expressed,  both  in  the  autobiography 
just  mentioned  and  in  the  prefaces  to  some  of  his 
works.  After  the  death  of  Reiske,  his  wife  pub- 
lished several  works  that  he  had  left  unfinished,  and 
also  two  works  of  her  own,  one  called  *<  Hellas," 
in  1778;  and  the  other,  entitled  **  Zur  Moral:  aus 
dem  Grieohisohen  ubersatzt  von  E.  C.  Reiske ;"  a 
work  containing  translations  Arom  the  Greek  to  the 
German.  Alter  her  husband's  death  she  lived  sue-  i 
cessively  at  Leipxio,  Dresden,  and  Brunswick ;  and 
died  at  Kamberg,  July  27th,  1703,  aged  sixty-three. 


RENARD,   CECILE. 

Tbb  history  of  this  young  girl  exhibits  the 
moral  phenomenon  of  the  apathy  to  all  that  human 
nature  usually  shrinks  Arom,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  living  in  the  constant  atmosphere  of 
danger  and  dismay.     Her  fate  and  conduct  some- 
what, at  first  sight,  resemble  those  of  Charlotte 
Corday;  but  upon  examination,  nothing  can  be 
more  different     Charlotte  Corday,  enthusiastic, 
animated,  energetic,  set  about  her  purpose  in  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  sacrificing  herself  for  her 
country ;  while  the  aimless  act  of  Cecile  seemed 
produced  by  disgust  of  life,  and  despair  of  im- 
provement in  public  affairs.    She  was  bom  at 
Paris,  the  daughter  of  a  stationer.     She  and  her 
eldest  brother  occupied  themselves  in  the  business 
of  the  shop,  while  the  two  others  were  enlisted  in 
the  army.   Without  possessiDg  remarkable  beauty, 
her  appearance  was  very  striking  and  agreeable. 
She  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  she  stepped 
out  of  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  and  brought 
herself  into  the  history  of  Robespierre.     It  has 
been  said  that  her  hatred  to  the  latter  arose  from 
his  causing  the  execution  of  a  young  man  to  whom 
she  was  attached ;  this  is  an  anecdote  that  wants 
confirmation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  it  as  a 
fact     The  truth  is,  she  was  educated  in  an  aver- 
sion to  the  terrible  order  of  things  then  prevalent ; 
her  imagination  was  struck  with  the  torrents  of 
blood,  the  frightful  shocks,  that  daily  occurred ; 
and  her  family,  attached  to  the  royalist  party, 
made  its  losses,  and  the  horrors  of  the  existing 
government,  a  constant  theme  of  their  private 
conversations.     Her  fancy  became  morbid,  her 
reason  perverted,  until  she  considered  life  an  in- 
sufferable burden ;  and  she  resolved  to  free  her- 
self from  it  in  a  way  that  should  manifest  her 
opinions.     With  this  object,  on  the  28d  of  May, 
1794,  she  went  to  the  house  of  Robespierre,  car- 
rying a  bundle.     When  they  told  her  he  was  out, 
she  declared  he  neglected  his  duties,  and  that  for 
her  part  she  would  give  all  she  possessed  to  have 
a  king.     This,  in  those  days,  was  enough  to  have 
cost  her  a  hundred  lives,  if  she  had  had  them. 
She  was  taken  to  the  comity,  and  asked  what  she 
wanted  with  Robespierre ?    "I wanted  to  see  how 
a  tyrant  looks."    Why  she  wanted  a  king  ?    ^*  Be- 
cause we  have  five  hundred  tyrants,  and  I  prefer 
one  king."    Why  she  carried  a  bundle?     *'Be^ 
cause,  as  I  expected  to  go  to  prison,  I  wanted  a 
change  of  clothes."     Two  knives  were  found  in 
her  bundle — she  was  asked  if  she  intended  to  as- 
sassinate Robespierre  ?    She  said,  "No;  that  she 
always  carried  a  knife,  and  in  this  case  had  taken 
the  second  by  mistake ;  but  that  they  might  think 
as  they  pleased  about  it"    Being  asked  who  were 
her  accomplices,  she  denied  having  any,  or  the 
existence  of  any  plot     An  old  aunt  of  Cecile,  an 
ex-nun,  together  with  her  father  and  brothers, 
were    involved    in    her    condemnation.      Cecile, 
dragged  to  the  scaffold,  never  wavered  an  instant 
in  her  fimmess;  this  girl  of  twenty  met  death 
with  the  resolution  and  unmoved  demeanour  of  a 
stoic. 
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BEN£E  D£  FRANCE,  DUCHESS  OF 

FERBARA, 

Born  at  Blois,  in  1510,  -ww  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany.  She  was  mar- 
ried, in  1527,  to  Hercules  II.  of  Este,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  She  was  a  princess  of  great  capacity 
and  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  much  interested  in 
the  religious  controTersies  of  the  times.  Calvin, 
who  went  in  disguise  from  France  to  Italy  to  see 
her,  brought  her  oxer  to  his  opinions,  and  her 
court  at  Ferrara  became  the  refuge  of  all  those 
suspected  of  heresy.  Her  conduct  so  displeased 
the  court  of  France,  that  the  king,  Henry  II.,  sent 
the  following  instructions  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara ; 

**  If  the  duchess  persists  in  her  errors,  she  must 
be  separated  from  all  conversation ;  her  children 
must  be  taken  from  her ;  and  all  her  domestics, 
who  are  greatly  suspected  of  heresy,  must  be  pro- 
secuted. With  regard  to  the  princess  herself,  the 
king  refers  to  the  prudence ^of  her  husband." 

Her  four  children  were,  therefore,  successively 
taken  from  her  and  brought  into  France,  to  be 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  After  the 
duke's  death,  in  1559,  the  princess  returned  to 
France,  to  reside  in  her  castle  of  Montargis.  The 
duke  of  Guise  having  summoned  her  to  deliver  up 
some  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  with  her, 
she  replied,  **  That  she  would  not  deliver  them, 
and  that  if  he  should  attack  the  castle,  she  would 
be  the  first  to  place  herself  in  the  breach,  to  see 
if  he  would  dare  to  kill  a  king's  daughter."  She 
was  obliged  to  send  away  four  hundred  and  sixty 
persons,  to  whom  she  had  given  asylum;  she 
parted  fh>m  them  in  tears,  after  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  their  journey.  This  princess  died  at 
Montargis,  in  1575.  She  wan  slightly  deformed 
in  her  person,  but  elegant  manners,  and  graceful 
eloquence,  more  than  compensated  for  this  disad- 
vantage. 

RICCOBONI,    MABIE  LABOBAS- 
MEZIEBES, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1714.  She  married  Luigi 
Biccoboni,  an  actor,  and  also  an  author  of  several 
successful  comedies,  and  of  various  works  on  the 
literature  of  the  drama.  He  was  considered  the 
first  among  the  Italian  comedians,  but  he  retired 
from  the  stage,  owing  to  religious  scruples.  His 
wife  contributed,  by  her  taste  and  her  advice,  to 
the  success  of  his  productions.  Before  Madame 
Biccoboni,  the  novels  of  the  abb6  Prevost  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation ;  doubtless  these  gave  the  im- 
pulse to  this  lady  when  she  timidly  presented  to 
the  public  works  of  the  same  description,  but 
which  were  destined  entirely  to  eclipse  the  tedious 
commonplaces  and  unnatural  incidents  which  make 
up  the  '*  Dean  of  Coleraine,"  the  **  Adventures  of 
a  Man  of  Quality,"  &c. 

Madame  Biccoboni  has  written  quite  a  numerous 
collection  of  fictitious  histories,  the  least  interest- 
ing of  which  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
any  of  the  contemporary  novels;  the  best  is 
usually  considered  to  be  *<  Juliette  de  Catesby;" 
it  is  written  with  grace  and  vivacity,  the  thoughts 
are  true  and  well  expressed,  and  the  details  natu- 


ral and  interesting.  She  also  translated  Fielding's 
"  Amelia,"  and  made  a  continuation  of  Marivaux's 
"  Mariane,"  with  a  most  successful  imitation  of 
the  style  and  manners  of  that  author.  Madame 
Biccoboni  died  in  poverty,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  in  1762.  With  her  abUities,  her  wdrth, 
and  her  amiable  disposition,  she  deserved  a  hap- 
pier fate. 

BICH,   FBANCES, 

YouNQisT  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
bom  in  December,  1638.  She  was  probably  hand- 
some, as  she  received  many  splendid  offers  of 
marriage;  among  others,  one  from  Charles  H. 
lumself,  then  in  exile.  Cromwell  refused,  saying 
that  **  Charles  would  never  forgive  the  death  of 
his  father."  The  duke  d'Enghien,  eldest  son  of 
the  prince  de  Cond^,  was  another  suitor  of  Fran- 
ces Cromwell.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1657, 
she  married  Bobert  Bich,  grandson  and  heir  to 
Bobert,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  protector  settling 
£15,000  on  his  daughter.  Mr.  Bich  died  three 
months  after  the  marriage,  and  some  time  after, 
Mrs.  Bich  married  Sir  John  Bussel,  by  whom  she 
had  several  children.  She  died  Jan.  27th,  1721, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-fbur. 

BICHMOND,   DUCHESS  OF, 

A  BKAUTiFUL  and  noble  lady,  who  lived  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Binden.  Her  two  grandfathers,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  both  lost 
their  lives  for  aspiring  to  the  throne.  She  fell  in 
love  with  a  vintner,  of  the  name  of  Prannel,  and 
married  him.  He  died  in  a  few  years '  after  tfaeb* 
marriage,  leaving  her  a  beautiful  and  wealthy 
widow.  She  was  next  engaged  to  Sir  George 
Bodney,  but  dismissing  him  for  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, Sir  George  committed  suicide.  This,  how- 
ever, had  little  effect  upon  her.  Her  conduct  was 
marked  with  great  levity,  and  she  was  suspected 
of  several  intrigues.  •  After  the  death  of  the  earl, 
she  married  the  duke  of  Bichmond ;  and  after  his 
death  she  aspired  but  unsuccessfully,  to  the  hand 
of  James  I. 

BIEDESEL,  FBEDEBICA,  BABONESS  DE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Masson,  the  Prussian  mi- 
nister of  state,  and  was  bom  in  Brandenburgh,  in 
1746.  In  1768,  she  married  lieutenantHSolonel 
Baron  de  Biedesel,  who  was  appointed,  in  1777, 
to. the  command  of  the  Brunswick  forces  in  the 
British  service  in  America,  and  his  wife  accompa- 
nied him  to  this  country  with  her  three  young 
children.  She  was  with  that  part  of  the  army 
commanded  by  General  Burgoyne,  during  all  their 
disasters,  till  the  defeat  at  Saratoga,  exposed  often 
to  privations  and  dangers  frdm  which  many  of  the 
soldiers  would  have  shrunk.  After  the  capitula- 
tion of  Burgoyne,  Biedesel,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner, was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  tv 
Virginia,  but  in  1779,  was  allowed  to  go  to  New 
York.  His  wife  accompanied  him  in  all  hit 
wanderings.  In  1780,  General  Biedesel  was 
exchanged;  in  1781,  they  went  to  Canada;  and 
in  1788,  they  returned  to  Germany,  where  the 
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hwband  died,  in  1800.  After  this  e^eot,  the  ba* 
roness  resided  in  Berlin,  where  she  died,  in  1808. 
She  founded  there  an  asylum  for  military  orphans, 
and  an  alms-house  for  the  poor  in  Brunswick. 

BOCHE,   MABIE  SOPHIE   DE  LA, 

A  TEBT  talented  German  authoress,  was  bom  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1781,  at  Kaufbeuren.  Her 
father,  Von  Gutermann,  a  yeiy  learned  physician, 
educated  her  with  great  care.  When  she  was  only 
five,  Sophie  had  read  the  Bible  through.  Yon 
Gutermann  remoyed  from  Kaufbeuren  to  Augs- 
burg, where  he  was  appointed  town-physician,  and 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  when  his  daughter 
was  sixteen.  Here  she  had  a  better  opportunity 
to  cultiyate  her  mind,  in  which  attempt  she  re- 
ceived great  assistance  firom  Dr.  Biancani,  of  Bo- 
logna, physician  to  the  prime  bishop  of  Augsburg. 
He  became  very  much  attached  to,  and  wished  to 
marry  her ;  but  the  father  of  Sophie  opposed  the 
match,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  religious 
opinions,  Biancani  being  a  Boman  Catholic  and 
Von  Gutermann  a  Lutheran.  This  disappointment 
so  affected  Sophie,  that  she  wished  to  enter  a 
convent,  but  was  prevented  by  her  father.  From 
this  time,  she  devoted  herself  to  study  and  read- 
ing, and  soon  after,  with  her  two  sisters  and  her 
brother,  she  went  to  Riberach,  to  reside  with  her 
grandfather,  a  senator  in  that  city.  After  his 
death,  she  removed  to  the  house  of  Wieland,  a 
relaUon  of  hers,  then  curate  of  St.  Maria  Magda- 
lena,  but  afterwards  senior  of  the  ministry. 

Here  Sophie  became  acquainted  with  young 
Wieland,  who  drew  her  attention  to  German  lite- 
rature. A  strong  attachment  sprung  up  between 
them,  and  they  became  engaged.  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  to  obtain  some  employment  that 
might  enable  them  to  marry,  and  was  obliged  to 
remain  there  eight  years.  During  this  long  ab- 
sence, misunderstandings,  arising  from  the  noblest 
motives,  estranged  them;  and  when,  in  1760,  Wie* 
land  returned  to  Riberach  to  assume  his  new  office 
of  counsellor,  he  found  Sophie  the  wife  of  M .  de 
la  Boche,  counsellor  of  state,  in  Maine,  and  super>> 
intendent  of  the  estates  of  Count  Stadion.  The 
friendship  of  Wieland  and  Sophie  was  resumed, 
and  continued  uninterrupted  till  their  death,  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  She  also  con- 
tinued her  studies  with  unabated  zeal. 

La  Boche,  after  the  death  of  Count  Stadion, 
removed  to  Coblentz,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years 
as  counsellor  of  state.  From  some  unknown  cause, 
perhaps  some  letters  on  monkery,  of  which  La 
Boche  was  said  to  be  the  author,  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace ;  and  from  that  time  they  lived  a  very  re- 
tired life,  first  at  Speier,  afterwards  at  Offenbach, 
where  M.  de  la  Boche  died,  in  1789.  In  1791, 
Madame  de  la  Bochd  lost  a  son,  Francis,  whose 
death  caused  her  the  deepest  sorrow.  She  her- 
self survived  till  1807. 

Sophie  was  a  tender  and  an  affectionate  wife  and 
mother,  and  a  warm  philanthropist  She  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  which  showed  her  to  be  a  wo- 
man of  intellect,  knowledge,  and  experience.  Her 
favourite  studies  were  philosophy  and  the  abstruse 
seiences.    In  writing,  however,  i^e  succeeded  best 


ih  romances,  in  which  she  showed  great  powers 
of  imagination  and  knowledge  of  the  htiman  heart 
Her  principal  works  are,  "  History  of  the  Lady  of 
Sternberg,"  to  which  Wieland  wrote  a  preface; 
»*  Letters  of  Rosalie,"  "  My  Writing-Desk,"  "  Po- 
mona," "Rosalie  and  Cleeberg,"  "Letters  to 
Lina,"  "Letters  on  Mannheim,"  "History  of  Miss 
Leni,"  "Apparitions  on  Lake  Oneida,"  "Moral 
Stories,"  "New  Stories,"  "Fanny  and  Julia," 
"The  Beautiful  Picture  of  Besignation,"  "Love 
Cottages,"  "Autumn  Days;"  the  last  work  she 
published,  is  called  "  Melusina's  Summer-Night." 
She  then  shut  up  her  desk,  that  she  might  not 
survive  herself  as  an  authoress.  Wieland  also 
wrote  a  preface  to  this  work ;  having  introduced 
her  in  the  commencement  of  her  literary  career, 
he  accompanied  her  to  the  close. 

BOCHES,   MESDAMES  DBS, 

Were  two  celebrated  ladies  of  Poitiers,  in 
France,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
elder  was  named  Madeleine  Neveu,  wife  of  Andr6 
Fradonet,  seigneur  Des  Boches,  and  her  daughter, 
Catharine.  They  were  very  learned,  wise,  and 
virtuous.  Madame  des  Boches  became  a  widow 
fifteen  years  after  her  marriage,  and  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  the  education  of  her  daughter,  in 
whom  she  found  a  very  dear  friend,  and  a  rival 
who  excelled  her.  They  devoted  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  writing  poetry ;  and  their  verses  show 
their  great  attachment  to  each  other,  and  also 
that  they  met  with  many  sorrows.  Catharine  was 
so  attached  to  her  mother,  that  she  would  never 
marry,  although  she  had  many  worthy  suitors. 
They  express,  in  their  writings,  a  strong  desire 
not  to  survive  each  other;  and  their  wish  was 
gratified ;  for  they  died  the  same  day,  of  a  plague 
that  ravaged  Poitiers,  in  1687.  Madame  des 
Boches  was  bom  in  1581. 

BOHAN,   ANNE  DE, 

Dauqhtea  of  Catharine  de  Parthenai,  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Soubise,  was  bom  in  1562,  and 
acquired,  like  her  mother,  a  high  reputation  in 
the  literary  world.  She  would  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  poetesses  of  her  age,  but  her  devoted 
piety  turned  her  talent  into  another  channel.  She 
died  unmarried,  in  1646.  She  was  a  Protestant, 
and  was  celebrated  for  her  courage,  as  well  as  her 
learning. 

BOHAN,  FBANCES  DE,  LADT  DE 
LA  GABNACHE, 

Was  daughter  to  Renatus  de  Rohan  and  Isa- 
bella d'Albret,  daughter  of  John  d' Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  was,  consequentiy,  cousin-german 
to  Joan  d' Albret,  mother  to  Henry  IV.  She  was 
betrothed  to  the  duke  de  Nemours,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son ;  but  he  becoming  tired  of  her,  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  dissolution  of  his  engagement,  as 
the  lady  de  Rohan  had  declared  herself  a  Protest- 
ant, and  married  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 
The  lady  de  la  Gamache,  or  the  duchess  de  Lou- 
donnois,  as  she  was  sometimes  called,  maintained 
herself  dexterously  in  her  estate  during  the  civil 
wars. 
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BOHAN,  MARIE  ELEONOBE  D£, 
Celkbratbd  for  ber  piety  and  talcDts,  naa  the 
daughter  of  Hercule  de  Bohan-Gn^meni,  duke  de 
Hontbuon.  She  «m  bom  in  162S,  aod  educated 
in  *  conTebt.  Of  high  birth  and  fortune,  beautiful 
and  aceompliihed,  Eleoc'ore,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
notvithstandiDg  the  teari  of  her  father,  uid  the 
entreaties  of  her  friends,  resolved  to  enter  a  con- 
Tenl  She  became  a  member  of  the  Benedictine 
oonTent  at  Montai^is,  and  was  soon  afler  named 
abbess  La  TriniU  de  Caen.  This  dignity  she 
wished  to  decline,  but  iras  compelled  to  accept  it. 
She  fulfilled  all  the  dutjea  of  this  office  irith  gen- 
tleneas,  propriety,  and  niBdom.  She  gave  singular 
proofs  of  her  mild  Gnnness 
rights  and  priTilegea  of  the  abbey. 

Ber  health  obliged  her  to  remoie  to  Hslnone, 
near  Perigj  and  in  1669,  she  was  solicited  to  take 
upon  herself  also  tiie  goYernment  of  another  com- 
nmnity.  In  ^e  intervals  of  her  dutiet,  she  ap- 
plied herself  ta  study.  She  eompoaed  a  paraphrase 
on  the  Proverbs,  called  "Morale  de  Solomon;"  "A 
Discourse  on  Wiidom,"  and  several  other  tracts. 
To  the  modesty  and  gentleness  of  her  own  sex, 
she  united  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  other. 
She  died  in  1681. 


ROLAND,  MABIE  JEANNE, 

Win  of  the  celebrated  patriot  of  that  name, 
was  bom  at  Pane,  in  1754.  Her  father,  M.  Pbi- 
lipon,  was  an  engraver  of  much  talent,  her  mother 

The  little  Manon,  as  Hodame  Roland  was  colled 
'  when  a  ohild,  showed  her  peculiarly  ardent  and 
enthDeiastJo  temperament  very  early.  Happily 
for  her,  she  was  surrounded  from  her  youth  by 
those  pure  and  reUgious  influences  which,  not- 
withstanding the  skepticism  of  the  age,  still  lin- 
gers in  the  humble  home  of  the  bourgeoise.  Na- 
turally ressrved,  though  animated  and  eager,  she 
required  constant  oocapadon;  she  neier  remem- 
bered having  learned  to  read ;  by  the  time  she 
was  four,  all  the  trouble  of  her  education  vraa 
over ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  her  well  sup- 
plied with  books.     Flowers  were  the  only  thing 
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that  eould  make  her  voluntarily  give  np  her  read- 
ing. But  her  mother,  to  prepare  her  for  her 
future  duties,  often  required  her  to  leave  ber 
studies,  and  asust  her  in  aU  the  household  occu- 
pations. Daneing,  music,  drawing,  geography, 
and  even  Latin,  she  acquired  readily ;  and  rising 
at  five  in  the  morning,  she  stole,  hidf  dressed,  to 
her  studies.  As  to  books,  none  came  amiss  to  her. 
She  devoured  alike,  the  Bible,  romances,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  or  "  Memoirs  of  Mademdselle  de  Mont- 
pensier." 

But  Plutarch  was  her  chief  delight ;  at  the  age 
of  nine,  she  carried  it  to  church  with  her  secretly, 
and  from  that  time  she  dated  ber  first  republican 
feelings  and  opinions.  When  she  was  about  eleven, 
she  became  very  religious ;  and  at  the  time  of  her 
first  communion,  always  a  ceremony  of  necessity 
and  importance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
she  was  so  carried  away  by  her  religious  emotions, 
that  she  threw  herself  at  her  parents'  feet,  and 
with  torretits  of  tears,  begged  them  to  allow  her 
to  go  to  a  convent  to  prepare  for  the  great  evenL 
Her  request  was  granted ;  and  her  gravity,  her 
devotion,  and  her  great  quickness  in  learning, 
soon  made  her  a  favourite  among  the  community 
in  which  she  was  placed.  Upon  the  day  when 
she  was  to  take  the  saorament  for  which  ^a  had 
prepared,  by  her  seclusion,  long  prayers,  and 
meditation,  her  eidted  imagination,  and  her  ei~ 
eeisiTe  devotion,  made  it  neoessary  for  her  to  be 
almost  carried  to  the  alltir  by'  one  of  Uie  nnns. 
In  this  retreat,  she  formed  a  friendship  with  a 
foong  girl  of  her  own  age,  Sophie  Canet.  which 
laalod  during  her  whole  life.  Though  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  she  then  experienced  jieUed  at 
a  later  period  to  the  skepticism  of  the  aga,  their 
purifying  inSuence  is  to  be  traced  through  every 
stage  of  her  existence.  The  philosophic  and  popu- 
lar spirit  which  had  been  gradually  descending 
through  eveiy  class  of  the  nation,  began  to  pei^ 
vade  the  bourgeoise,  and,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity 
of  her  birth  and  station,  Manon  could  not  feel 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  ber  country;  she 
adopted  eagerly  the  popular  doctrinea  of  equality 
and  brotherhood. 

She  was  not  insensible  to  the  okanns  of  pomp 
and  splendour,  but  she  was  indignant  that  its 
chief  object  was  to  elevate  still  higher  persons 
already  too  powerful,  and  who  had  nothing  com- 
mendable in  themselves.  Id  a  risit  she  paid  to 
the  court,  she  became  soon  disgusted  with  it.  "  If 
I  remain  much  longer,"  said  she  to  her  mother, 
while  urging  her  to  depart,  "  I  shall  soon  detest 
the  people  1  see  so  much,  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  control  my  hatred."  '■  What  iiyury  have  they 
done  yoo!"  "They  make  me  feel  their  iiyustice 
and  their  absurdity."  These  republican  senti-  ' 
menla  increased  the  stoical  nature  of  her  charac- 
ter ;  she  looked  upon  life  as  a  struggle  and  a  duty. 
Her  beauty  attracted  many  admirera,  but  she  re- 
fused all  offers ;  her  superiority  to  those  of  her 
own  rank  rendering  her  naturally  repugnant  to 
marriage. 

M.  Philipon  was  not  kind  to  his  wife.  The 
ascendency  which  his  daughter  bad  over  him,  en- 
abled her  to  control  hie  ebullilioDB  of  temper,  to 
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that  after  abe  was  groim,  her  mother  was  in  a 
great  measure  protected  from  them.  In  1776, 
she  lost  this  adored  mother,  and  her  grief  on  the 
occasion  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  For  two  weeks 
she  lay  in  terrible  conyulsions,  Btmggling  all  the 
time  with  a  sense  of  suffocation.  A  letter  from 
her  friend,  Sophie  Canet,  at  length  enabled  her 
to  weep,  an  effect  the  physicians  had  been  trying 
in  Tain  to  produce,  and  she  recoTcred. 

After  her  mother's  death,  her  father  became 
careless  and  dissipated,  and  nearly  ruined  himself. 
Mademoiselle  Philipon  took  refuge  in  her  books 
Arom  her  troubles ;  the  works  of  Rosseau  especially 
interested  her.  At  the  same  time,  Sophie  Canet 
wrote  to  her  often  about  a  man  whom  she  had 
met  in  the  society  near  Amiens,  where  she  resided ; 
and  when  this  gentleman,  M.  Roland,  went  to 
Paris,  she  gaye  him  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Phi- 
lipon. They  were  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  corresponded  f^om  that  time  till  their 
marriage,  five  years  after,  in  1789. 

M.  Roland  was  a  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  a 
graye,  seyere  man,  then  on  the  yerge  of  fifty. 
Reseryed  and  abrupt  in  his  manners,  few  would 
haye  thought  him  likely  to  fascinate  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman.  Nor  was  it  loye  that  attracted 
her  to  him.  Loye  Bhe  looked  upon — ^it  was  thought 
through  the  influence  of  some  youthful  disappoint- 
ment— as  a  beautiful  chitnera.  Beneath  the  aus- 
tere aspect  of  Roland,  she  saw  and  admired  a  soul, 
in  its  stem  and  unyielding  yirtues,  worthy  of  an 
ancient  philosopher.  In  her  enthusiasm,  she  oyer- 
rated  his  qualities ;  he  proyed  a  selfish,  exacting 
husband ;  but  her  sense  of  duty,  and  the  high  es- 
teem she  felt  for  his  qualities,  enabled  her  to  bear 
her  lot  with  cheerfulness. 

The  opening  of  the  French  reyolution  drew  her 
from  the  retirement  of  priyate  life.  She  accom- 
panied her  husband,  in  1791,  to  Paris,  upon  his 
being  sent  there  by  the  municipality  of  Lyons. 
Her  beauty,  enthusiasm,  and  eloquence,  soon  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  fascination  oyer  her  husband's 
friends.  P^thion,  Buzot,  Brissot,  and  Robespierre, 
met  constantly  at  her  house,  and  she  was  a  deeply 
interested  obseryer  of  all  that  passed.  Madame 
Roland  had  little  faith  in  constitutional  monarchy ; 
her  aspirations  were  for  a  republic,  pure,  free, 
and  glorious  as  her  ideal.  Without  seeking  it, 
she  found  herself  the  nucleus  of  a  large  and  pow- 
erful party.  The  singular  and  expressiye  beauty 
of  her  face- and  person,  the  native  elegance  and 
dignity  of  her  manners,  her  harmonious  yoice  and 
flowing  language,  and  above  all,  the  fervour  and 
eloquence  of  her  patriotism,  seemed  to  mark  her 
out  for  the  part  which  had  been  instinctively  as- 
signed to  her.*  She  presided  over  political  meet- 
ings with  so  much  tact  and  discretion  as  to  appear 
a  calm  spectator;  whilst  she,  in  reality,  imbued 
with  her  own  fervent  enthusiasm  all  those  who 
came  near  her.  This  enthusiasm  she  had  imparted 
to  the  colder  mind  of  her  husband,  and  the  promi- 
nent part  which  he  took  in  the  important  events 
of  the  period,  may  unquestionably  be  attributed 
to  her.  In  1792,  when  the  Girondist  ministry 
was  formed,  Roland  was  named  minister  of  the 
interior;  and  in  her  new  and  elevated  position. 


Madame  Roland  influenced  not  only  her  husband, 
but  the  entire  Girondist  party.  Dismissed  from 
his  post,  in  consequence  of  his  celebrated  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  king — ^which  letter  was,  in 
fact,  written  by  his  wife— Roland,  upon  the  down- 
fall of  the  monarchy,  was  recalled  to  the  ministry. 
This  triumph  was  but  short-lived.  The  power 
which  had  been  set  in  motion  could  not  be  arrested 
in  its  fearful  course — the  Girondist  party  fell  be- 
fore the  influence  of  their  blood-thirsty  opponents. 
Protesting  against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  they  fell 
its  victims.  Madame  Roland,  whose  opposition 
to  the  massacres  had  influenced  her  party,  drew 
down  upon  her  husband  and  herself  the  hatred  of 
Marat  and  Danton,  and  their  lives  were  soon 
openly  threatened.  Roland,  who  was  kept  in  con- 
cealment by  a  friend,  escaped ;  but  Madame  Ro- 
land was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here 
during  a  confinement  of  several  months,  she  pre- 
pared her  memoirs,  which  have  since  been  given 
to  the  world. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1798,  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  Conciergerie,  and  her  trial,  as  a  Gi- 
rondist, commenced.  She  was  closely  questioned, 
not  only  about  herself,  but  her  husband.  She 
refused  to  sa^  anything  that  might  criminate  him, 
or  give  them  a  clue  as  to  his  present  hiding-place. 
She  was  condemned  to  death,  and  November  10th, 
1798,  she  ascended  •the  fatal  cart,  dressed  in  white,  >• 
as  an  emblem  of  her  purity  lof  mind,  and  went 
calmly  through  the  crowd  which  followed  the  pro- 
cession. The  mass  of  the  people,  moved  by  pity 
and  admiration,  were  generally  silent,  but  some 
of  the  more  furious  ones  cried  out,  **  To  the  guil- 
lotine! to  the  guillotine  I"  **l  shall  soon  be 
there,"  said  Madame  Roland;  "but  those  who 
send  me  there  will  follow  themselves  ere  long.  I 
go  there  innocent,  but  they  will  go  as  criminals ; 
and  you,  who  now  applaud,  will  also  applaud 
then."  When  she  arrived  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  liberty,  she  bent  her  head  to  it,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name!"  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  she  said 
to  her  companion,  an  old  and  timid  man,  whom 
she  had  been  encouraging  on  the  way,  <*  Go  first ; 
I  can  at  least  spare  you  the  pain  of  seeing  my 
blood  flow."  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine. 

She  had  predicted  tljat  her  husband  would  not 
survive  her:  her  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The 
body  of  Roland  was  found  seated  beneath  a  tree, 
on  the  road  to  Rouen,  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Fast- 
ened to  his  dress  was  a  paper,  upon  which  a  few 
lines  were  inscribed,  asserting  that  **  upon  learn- 
ing the  death  of  his  wife,  he  could  not  remain  a 
day  longer  in  a  world  so  stained  with  crime." 
That  M.  Roland  was  unable  to  survive  his  wife, 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  powerful  influence 
which  she  exercised  over  him.  It  has  been  aptly 
said,  that  of  all  modem  men,  Roland  most  resem- 
bled Cato.  It  was  to  his  wife  th^t  he  owed  his 
courage,  and  the  power  of  his  talents. 

They  left  one  daughter,  Eudora,  who  was 
brought  up  by  Madame  Champayneux,  a  friend 
of  Madame  Roland ;  and  the  son  of  this  friend 
married  Eudora. 
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EOPER,   MARGARET, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More»  was  a 
woman  of  fine  mind  and  charming  disposition,  the 
delight  and  comfort  of  her  celebrated  father.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  in  her  education ;  and  she 
became  learned  in  Greek,  Latin,  many  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  music.  Erasmus  wrote  a  letter  to  her, 
as  a  woman  famous  not  only  for  yirtue  and  piety, 
but  for  solid  learning.  Cardinal  Pole  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  elegance  of  her  Latin  style,  that 
he  could  not  beliere  it  was  the  production  of  a 
woman.  She  married  William  Roper,  Esq.,  of 
Well-hall,  in  the  parish  of  Eltham,  in  Kent ;  she 
died  in  1644,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Dunstan's 
church,  in  Canterbury,  with  her  father's  head  in 
her  arms;  for  she  had  procured  it  after  it  had 
remained  fourteen  days  on  London  bridge,  and 
had  preserved  it  in  a  leaden  box,  till  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  it  to  Canterbury,  to  the 
burial-place  of  the  Ropers.  She  had  five  children, 
one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  nearly  as  famous  as 
herself. 

Mrs. '  Roper  wrote,  in  reply  to  Quintilian,  an 
oration  in  defence  of  the  rich  man,  whom  he  ac- 
cuses of  having  poisoned,  by  venomous  flowers  in 
his  garden,  the  poor  man's  bees.  This  perform- 
ance is  said  to  have  rivalled  Quintilian's  in  elo- 
"<  quence.  She  also  wrote  twa  declamations,  and 
translated  thein  into  Latin,  and  composed  a  trea- 
tise "Of  the  Four  Last  Things,"  in  which  she 
showed  so  much  strong  reasoning  and  justness  of 
thought,  as  obliged  Sir  Thomas  to  confess  its  su- 
periority to  a  discourse  in  which  he  was  himself 
employed  on  the  same  subject.  The  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Eusebius  was  translated  by  this  lady 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin. 

ROSALBA,   CARRIERA, 

Was  bom  in  1675,  at  Chiozza,  near  Venice; 
and  was  instructed  by  Giovanni  Diamentini,  from 
whom  she  learned  design,  and  also  the  art  of 
painting  in  oil.  In  that  kind  of  colouring,  she 
copied  several  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters ; 
but  at  last  applied  herself  to  miniature  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence,  being  ambitious  to  arrive 
at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  it  as  might  en- 
able her  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  her  pa- 
rents. She  succeeded  ta  her  wish;  but  after 
practising  miniature-painting  with  great  reputa- 
tion, she  quitted  it  for  crayons,  which  art  she 
carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  few  artists 
have  ever  been  able  to  attain.  In  1709,  Frederic 
IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  passing  through  Venice, 
sat  to  Rosalba  for  his  portrait,  of  which,  by  his 
order,  she  made  several  copies,  very  highly  fin- 
ished. Soon  after,  the  same  monarch  employed 
her  to  paint  twelve  portraits  of  Venetian  ladies, 
which  she  performed  so  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
that  he  showed  her  particular  marks  of  his  favour, 
and,  besides  gifts  of  great  value,  paid  her  with  a 
truly  royal  munificence.  She  visited  France  in 
company  with  Pelligrini,  who  had  married  her 
sister ;  and  at  Paris  had  the  honour  to  paint  the 
royal  family,  with  most  of  the  nobility,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  During  her  residence  there, 


she  was  admitted  into  the  academy,  to  which  she 
presented  a  picture  of  one  of  the  muses.  On  her 
return  to  Venice,  she  condnued  her  profession 
until  she  was  seventy,  when,  by  incessant  appli- 
cation, she  lost  her  sight  She  died  in  1757.  The 
portraits  of  Rosalba  are  full  of  life  and  spirit,  ex- 
ceedingly natural,  with  an  agreeable  resemblance 
to  the  persons  represented.  Her  colouring  is 
soft,  tender,  and  delicate ;  her  tints  dear  and  well 
united ;  and  she  generally  gave  a  graceful  torn  to 
the  heads,  especially  to  those  of  her  female  figures. 

ROSA,   ANNA  DI, 

SuBNAMED  Annella  de  Massina,  from  the  name 
of  her  master,  painted  historical  pieces  with  the 
greatest  success.  She  perished  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  a  victim  to  the  uigust  jealousy  of  her 
husband. 

ROSE,   SUSAN  PENELOPE, 

An  English  portrait-painter,  was  bom  in  1652, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Gibson  the  dwarf,  and 
painted  in  water-colours  with  great  freedom.  The 
ambassador  ftom  Morocco  sat  to  her  and  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Ejieller  at  the  same  time.  She  also  paint- 
ed Bishop  Burnet  in  his  robes,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Garter.     She  died  in  1700,  aged  forty-eight 

ROWE,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  dis- 
senting minister,  and  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  September  Ilth,  1674. 
Her  father  possessed  an  estate  near  Frome  in  that 
county ;  but  he  married  and  settled  at  Ilchester. 
Miss  Singer  gave  early  promise  of  genius,  and 
began  to  write  verses  when  she  was  only  twelve, 
and  also  excelled  in  music  and  painting.  She  was 
very  pious,  and  at  the  request  of  bishop  Ken, 
wrote  her  paraphrase  on  the  88th  chapter  of  Job. 
In  1696,  she  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  en- 
titled, *'  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Philo- 
mela." 

Her  merit  and  personal  attractions  procured 
her  many  admirers,  among  whom  was  Prior  the 
poet;  but  she  married,  in  1709,  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe, 
and  for  five  years  lived  with  him  very  happily. 
He  died  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  twenty-dght, 
and  Mrs.  Rowe  retired  to  Frome,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  the  greatest  seclasion. 
Here  she  composed  most  of  her  works ;  some  of 
which  were  **  Friendship  in  Death,  or  Letters  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living."  The  intention  of  this 
work  is  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, without  which  all  virtue  and  religion,  with 
their-  temporal  and  eternal  consequences,  must 
fail  to  the  ground.  About  three  ye«r8  afterwards 
she  published  "Letters,  Moral  and  Entertain- 
ing;" <<The  History  of  Joseph,"  a  poem;  and, 
after  her  death,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watts, 
agreeably  to  her  request,  revised  and  published  a 
work  she  left,  called  **  Devout  Exercises  of  the 
Heart,  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praise  and 
Prayer." 

She  possessed  a  sweetness  and  serenity  of  tem- 
per that  nothing  could  ruffle,  and  great  benevo- 
lence and  gentleness  of  character.     She  was  un- 
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assuming  and  loTsly  in  her  deportment ;  and  her 
eharities  bordered  on  excess.  She  died,  February 
20th,  1787,  aged  sixty-three. 

After  her  death,  there  were  found  in  her  room 
several  letters  addressed  to  her  most  intimate 
friends,  with  this  affecting  superscription — '*  Not 
to  be  deliyered  until  after  my  death."  These 
letters  breathed  those  sentiments  of  piety  and 
affection,  that  peculiarly  marked  erery  action  of 
her  life.  In  them  she  expressed  a  hope  of  eigoy- 
ing  eternal  happiness  through  the  mediation  and 
intercession  of  Jesus  Christ.  Her  person  is  thus 
described  by  a  relative :  —  "  Her  stature  was  mo- 
derate ;  her  hair  of  a  fine  auburn ;  her  eyes  dark 
grey,  rather  inclinable  to  blue,  full  of  sweetness 
and  expression;  her  complexion  naturally  fair; 
and  her  countenance  animated  by  a  beautiful 
bloom.  She  spoke  gracefully,  and  her  voice  was 
at  once  harmonious  and  sweet,  suited  to  the  lan- 
guage which  flowed  from  her  lips.  The  softness 
and  benevolence  of  her  aspect  were  beyond  all 
description;  it  at  once  inspired  veneration  and 
love ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  behold  her  without 
feeling  regard  and  esteem." 

Mrs.  Bowe  was  exemplary  in  all  her  relations ; 
but  in  her  deportment  as  a  wife  and  an  author, 
she  is  worthy  of  especial  regard.  She  felt  it  no 
disparagement  to  her  mind,  but  rather  an  increase 
of  glory,  when  she  honoured  her  husband.  Her 
esteem  and  affection  appeared  in  all  her  conduct 
to  Mr.  Bowe ;  and  by  the  most  gentle  and  obliging 
manners,  and  the  exercise  of  every  social  virtue, 
she  confirmed  the  empire  she  had  gained  over  his 
heart.  She  made  it  her  duty  to  soften  the  anxie- 
ties, and  heighten  all  the  satisfactions,  of  his  life. 
Her  capacity  for  superior  things  did  not  tempt 
her  to  neglect  the  less  honourable  cares  which  the 
laws  of  custom  and  decency  impose  on  the  female 
sex,  in  the  connubial  state ;  and  much  less  was 
she  led  by  a  sense  of  her  own  merit,  to  assume 
anything  to  herself  inconsistent  with  that  duty 
and  submission  which  the  precepts  of  Christian 
piety  so  expressly  enjoin. 

From  "  Meditations.** 

"With  every  sacrament  let  me  remember  my 
strength,  and  with  the  bread  of  life  receive  im- 
mortal vigour.  Let  me  remember  thy  vows,  0 
Qod  I  and,  at  my  return  to  the  world,  let  me  com- 
mit my  ways  to  thee.  Let  me  be  absolutely  re- 
signed to  thy  providence,  nor  once  dbtrust  thy 
goodness  and  fidelity.  Let  me  be  careful  for  no- 
thing, but  with  prayer  and  supplication  make  my 
wants  known  to  thee.  Let  the  most  awful  sense 
of  thy  presence  dwell  on  my  heart,  and  always 
keep  me  in  a  serious  disposition.  Let  me  be  mer- 
oifiU  and  just  in  my  actions,  calm  and  regular  in 
my  thoughts ;  and  0  do  thou  set  a  watch  on  my 
mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  my  lips  I  let  me 
speak  evil  of  no  man ;  let  me  advance  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  virtuous,  and  never  be  silent  in  the 
praise  of  merit.  Let  my  tongue  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  my  heart,  and  be  guided  by  exact  truth 
and  perfect  sincerity.  Let  me  open  my  hands 
wide  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  in  full  confidence 


that  my  heavenly  father  will  supply  mine,  and 
that  the  high  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  will 
not  fan  to  restore,  in  the  hour  of  my  distress, 
what  I  have  parted  with  for  his  sake.  0  let  thy 
grace  be  sufiBcient  for  me,  and  thy  strength  be 
manifest  in  weakness  I  Be  present  with  me  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  and  confirm  the  pious  resolu- 
tions thou  hast  enabled  me  to  perform." 

From  •*  Poema.** 
ODB    TO    LOTK. 

Assist  my  doubtful  muse,  propitious  Love, 
Let  all  my  soul  tbe  sacred  impulse  prove: 
For  thine  *8  a  holy  unpolluted  flame, 
Howe'er  the  libertines  profone  thy  name ; 
Howe'er  with  impious  cant,  hypocrisy 
And  senseless  superstition  blemish  thee, 
The  pure  result  of  sober  reason  thou ; 
Thy  laws  the  strictest  honour  must  allow ; 

Thy  laws  each  vicious  thought  control : 
From  thee  devotion  takes  its  flaming  wings : 

Thou  giv'st  the  noblest  motion  to  tbe  soul. 
And  govern'st  all  its  springs. 
To  great  attempts  thou  gen'rous  minds  dost  move. 
And  only  such  are  privileged  to  love; 
Th*  heroic  race,  the  brightest  names  of  old, 
Were  all  thy  glorious  votariew  enrolled. 

Without  thee,  human  life 
A  tedious  round  of  circling  cares  would  be, 

A  cursed  fatigue,  continual  strife, 
And  tiresome  vanity. 

Thy  charms  our  restless  grief«  control, 
And  calm  the  stormy  motions  of  the  soul  : 

Before  thee  pride  and  enmity, 

With  all  infernal  passions,  fly. 

And  couldst  thou  in  the  realms  below, 
But  once  display  thy  beauteous  face, 

The  damned  a  short  redress  might  know, 
And  ev'ry  terror  fly  the  place. 

Prom  thee  one  bright  unclouded  smile 

Would  all  the  torments  there  beguile; 
Thy  smiles  th'  eternal  tempests  could  assuage. 

And  make  the  damned  forget  their  rage; 

The  sulphurous  waves  would  cease  to  roar, 
And  calmly  glide  along  the  silent  shore. 

No  fabled  Venus  gave  thee  birth. 
At  Cyprus  yet  the  goddess  was  not  named. 
Nor  at  Idalia,  nor  at  Paphos  famed; 

Nor  yet  was  feigned  from  foaming  seas  to  rise ; 
For  yet  no  seas  appeared,  or  fountains  flowed : 

Nor  yet  distinguished  in  the  skies. 
Her  radiant  planet  glowed. 
But  thou  wast  long  ere  motion  sprung  its  race. 
Ere  chaos,  and  immeasurable  space 
Resigned  their  useless  rights  to  elemental  place; 

Before  the  sparkling  lamps  on  high 
Were  kindled  up,  and  hung  around  the  sky  1 
Before  the  sun  led  on  the  circling  hours. 
Or  vital  seeds  produced  their  active  powers; 
Before  the  first  intelligences  strung 
Their  golden  harps,  and  soft  preludiums  sung 
To  Love,  the  mighty  cause  whence  their  existence 
sprung, 
Th'  ineffable  Divinitt, 
His  own  resemblance  meets  in  thee. 
By  this  thy  glorious  lineage  thou  dost  prove 
Thy  high  descent ;  for  GOO  himself  is  Lovb. 

BOWSON,   SUSAKNAH, 

WaIb  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Haswell,  of  the 
BriUsh  navy,  who  was  sent  to  New  England  in 
1769,  when  his  daughter  was  about  seven  years 
old.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  lieu* 
tenant  Haswell  returned  to  London  with  his  family, 
where,  in  1786,  Miss  Haswell  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Bowson.  While  in  England  she  published 
several  novels,  of  which  the  only  one  that  is  now 
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knoiro  ia  ths  one  entitled  "  Chartotte  Temple." 
Mn.  Rowioa  returned  to  the  United  StAtes  in 
17H3,  and  iroa  engaged  u  na  actreae  in  the  thea- 
tres of  BoatoD  and  Philadelpbia  for  the  neit  three 
years ;  and  was  iilao  diligenlij  occupied  with  her 
Lilersirj  pursnita.  Is  1797,  she  opened  a  aohoot 
for  girls  in  Boston,  which  succeeded  extremelj 
well.  She  died  io  tbBtcit; in  1824.  Shewuoon- 
sidered  a  poetess  as  well  as  a  noTelist,  though  but 
few  of  her  poems  are  noir  known.     Her  vritings 

BOZBE,   MADEMOISELLE. 

This  eitmordinary  Isdy  wai  born  at  Lejden  in 
1632.  Konbrsken  mje  he  cannot  tell  how  she 
managed  her  wort,  nor  with  what  instruments; 
but  that  she  painted  on  the  rough  side  of  the 
panel,  iu  euch  tints,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
at  a  competent  distance,  the  picture  had  all  the 
effect  of  the  neatest  pencil  and  high  finishing. 
Other  writen,  however,  affirm,  that  she  neither 
used  oil  nor  water-colours  in  her  performances ; 
and  only  worked  on  the  roagh  side  of  the  panel 
with  a  preparation  of  silk  floss,  selected  with  great 
care,  and  disposed  in  different  boxes,  according  to 
the  several  degrees  of  bright  and  dark  tints,  out 
of  which  she  applied  whatever  colour  was  requi- 
site for  her  work ;  and  blended,  softened,  and 
anited  them  with  such  iDconceivable  art  and  judg- 
ment, that  she  imitated  the  warmth  of  flesh  with 
as  great  a  glow  of  life  as  could  be  produced  by 
the  most  exquisite  pencil  in  oil.  Nor  could  the 
nicest  eye  discern,  at  a  proper  distance,  whether 
the  whole  was  not  the  work  of  the  pencil.  Bat 
by  whatever  art  her  pictures  were  wrought,  Ihey 
were  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  perfectly  natural. 
Her  portr^ts  were  remarkably  faithful,  and  eiery 
object  was  a  just  imitation  of  the  model,  whether 
the  sulgect  was  animal  life,  architecture,  land- 
scape, or  flowers.  As  her  manner  of  working 
could  not  well  be  acconnted  for,  she  was  diedn- 
gnished  by  the  name  of  the  Sorcertii.  One  of  her 
landscapes  is  said  to  bsve  been  sold  for  five  hun- 
dred florins;  and  though  the  subject  was  only  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  oovercd  irith  moss,  and  a 
large  spider  finishing  its  web  among  the  leaves 
and  branohes,  every  part  appeared  with  so  great 
a  degree  of  force  of  relief  and  expresuon,  that  it 
was  beheld  with  astonishment.  One  of  her  prin- 
cipal performances  ia  in  the  oabinet  at  Florence, 
and  is  considered  a  singular  curiosity  in  that  col- 
lection.    She  died  in  1680. 

RUS3EL,  LADT  ELIZABETH, 
Dahohteb  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  married  Sir 
Thomas  Hobbey,  and  afterwards  Lord  John  Rus- 
ael,  son  and  heir  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford. She  was  a  woman  of  well-cultiiated^mind, 
and  translated  from  the  French  a  religious  book 
on  the  Sacrament.  She  died  about  1600,  aged 
seventy-one.  She  lived  to  write  the  epitaphs  in 
Oreek,  Latm,  and  English,  for  both  her  husbands. 

RUSSELL,   LADY  RACHEL, 

SacoND  daughter  of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl 

of  Southamptoii,  «M  bom  in  1686.     She  married 
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first.  Lord  Taughan;  and  after  his  death  she  mar- 
led. In  1669,  William,  Lord  RuiHell,  third  son  of 
rilliam,  first  duke  of  Bedford.  One  son  and  two 
aughters  were  the  fraits  of  this  union,  which  «u 

a  very  happy  one,  though  Lady  Rachel  wu  font 
five  years  older  than  her  husband.     Lon]  Rus- 


sell, being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  with  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  Charles  II., 
Algernon  Sidney,  John  Hampden,  grandaon  to  the 
celebrated  patriot  of  that  name,  Esaei,  and  How- 
ard, to  prevent  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  Yoik 
to  the  throne,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Houmouth  fled  ;  Howard  saved  himself  by  reveal- 
ing his  accomplices;  andSssei,  Sidney,  and  Hamp- 
den, were  apprehended  on  his  evidence.  Tbey 
were  also  accused  of  conapiring  agunst  the  life 
of  Charles  II.,  which  waa  not  true.  The  Protestant 
succession,  and  the  prevention  of  encroachments 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  were  their  chief 

The  day  previous  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell, 
he  had  asked  leave  of  the  court  that  notes  of  Iha 
eridenoe  mi^t  be  taken  for  his  use.  He  waa  m- 
formed  that  he  might  have  the  assistance  of  one 
of  his  servants.  "  I  ask  no  assistance,"  said  h^ 
"but  that  of  the  lady  who  sits  by  me."  The  spec- 
tators, seeing  the  daughter  of  tiie  rirtuoue  South- 
ampton thus  assisting  her  husband  in  his  distress, 
melted  into  tears.  The  duke  of  Bedford  offered 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  procure  her  interest  with  the  king  for 
the  pardon  of  his  son.  But  every  applicadon 
proved  vain.  The  independent  spirit,  patriotisDi, 
popularity,  courage,  tideiits,  and  virtues  of  tlie 
prisoner,  were  his  most  dangerous  offences,  aad 
became  so  many  arguments  agunst  his  escape. 

Lady  Russell  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  and  pleaded  with  tears  the  meriti  and  loy- 
alty of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for  her  hus- 
band's offences.  But  Charles  remained  unmoved, 
and  even  r^ected  her  petition  for  a  respite  of  ■ 
few  weeks.  On  finding  every  effort  fhuUesa  for 
saving  the  life  of  her  hoaband.  she  collected  her 
aouTHge,  and  fortified  her  mind  for  the  fatal  stroke, 
eooflrming  by  her  example  the  resolution  of  her 
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husband.  His  connge  nster  appsared  to  falter, 
but  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife ;  his  eyes  would 
then  fill  with  tears,  and  he  appeared  anxious  to 
avoid  the  subject.  When  parting  from  Lady^us- 
sell,  they  mutually  preserved  a  solemn  silence; 
and  when  she  left  him,  he  said,  *<  The  bitterness 
of  death  was  past."  '  He  then  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Providence  that  had  given  him  a  wife  who, 
to  birth,  fortune,  talents,  and  virtue,  united  sensi- 
bility of  heart ;  and  whose  conduct,  in  this  trying 
crisis,  had  even  surpassed  all  her  other  virtues. 

Lord  Russell  was  executed,  July  21st,  1688. 
His  widow  proved  the  faithful  guardian  of  his 
honour,  a  wise  and  active  mother  to  his  children, 
and  the  friend  and  patroness  of  his  friends. 

Her  letters,  written  after  her  husband's  death, 
give  a  touching  picture  of  her  conjugal  affection 
and  fidelity ;  but  no  expression  of  resentment  or 
traces  of  a  vindictive  spirit  mingle  with  the  senti- 
ment of  grief  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

Her  only  son,  Wriothesley,  duke  of  Bedford, 
died  in  1711,  of  the  small-pox;  and  soon  after 
her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Rutland,  died  in 
childbed.  Her  other  daughter,  the  duchess  of 
Devonshire,  was  also  in  childbed  at  the  time  of 
her  sister's  death;  and  Lady  Russell  again  was 
called  upon  to  give  new  proofs  of  her  self-control. 
After  beholding  one  daughter  in  her  coffin,  she 
went  to  the  chamber  of  the  other  with  a  tranquil 
countenance.  The  duchess  of  Devonshire  earnestly 
inquiring  after  her  sister.  Lady  Russell  calmly 
replied,  '*  I  have  seen  your  sister  out  of  bed  to- 
day>' 

Some  years  after  her  husband's  death,  she  was 
under  apprehensions  of  an  entire  loss  of  sight; 
but  this  was  prevented  by  an  operation.  Lady 
Russell  died,  September  29th,  1723,  aged  eighty- 
seven.  About  fifty  years  afterwards  her  letters 
were  collected  and  published,  which  established 
her  fame  in  literature  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  of  her  time.  In  whatever  light  we  consi- 
der her  character,  its  moral  excellence  appears 
perfect.  Such  an  example  shows  the  power  of 
female  influence  to  promote  good  and  resist  evil. 
Even  the  noble  Lord  Russell  was  made  better  by 
his  union  with  her.  Amiable  and  prudent,  as  well 
as  lovely,  she  was  the  means  of  reoluming  him 
from  some  youthful  follies  into  which  he  had 
plunged  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  With  such 
a  guardian  angel  by  his  side,  no  wonder  he  was 
strengthened  to  act  his  lofty  part,  and  die  a  pa- 
triot martyr.  His  widow  wore  her  weeds  to  the 
dose  of  her  life ;  their  conjugal  union  of  hearts 
was  never  broken,  as  the  following  extracts  from 
her  letters  will  show : 

TO  DB.   riTZWILLlAM  —  ON   HS&  SORROW. 

I  am  sure  my  heart  is  filled  with  the  obligation, 
how  ill  soever  my  words  may  express  it,  for  all 
those  hours  you  have  set  apart  (in  a  busy  life)  for 
my  particular  benefit,  for  the  quieting  my  distract- 
ed thoughts,  and  reducing  them  to  a  just  measure 
of  patience  for  all  I  have  or  can  suffer.  I  trust  I 
shall  with  diligence,  and  some  success,  serve  those 
ends  they  were  designed  to.  They  have  very  punc- 
tually, the  time  you  intended  them  for,  the  last 


two  sheets  coming  to  my  hands  the  16th  of  this 
fatal  month;  it  is  the  2l6t  completes  my  three 
years  of  true  sorrow,  which  should  be  turned 
rather  into  joy ;  as  you  have  laid  it  before  me, 
with  reasons  strongly  maintained,  and  rarely  illus- 
trated. Sure  he  is  one  of  those  has  gained  by  a 
dismission  from  a  longer  attendance  here :  while 
he  lived,  his  being  pleased  led  me  to  be  so  too, 
^  and  so  it  should  do  still ;  and  then  my  soul  should 
be  full  of  joy ;  I  should  be  easy  and  cheerful,  but 
it  is  sad  and  heavy ;  so  little  we  distinguish  how, 
and  why  we  love,  to  me  it  argues  a  prodigious 
fondness  of  one's  self;  I  am  impatient  that  is  hid 
from  me  I  took  delight  in,  though  he  knows  much 
greater  than  he  did  here.  All  I  can  say  for  myself 
is,  that  while  we  are  clothed  with  flesh,  to  the  per- 
feotest,  some  displeasure  will  attend  a  separation 
from  things  we  love.  This  comfort  I  think  I  have 
in  my  affliction,  that  I  can  say,  unless  thy  law  had 
been  my  delight,  I  should  have  perished  in  my 
trouble.  The  rising  froni  the  dead  is  a  glorious 
contemplation,  doctor !  nothing  raises  a  drooping 
spirit  like  it ;  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  mean  time, 
speaking  peace  to-  our  consciences,  and  through 
all  the  gloomy  sadness  of  our  condition,  letting  us 
discern  that  we  belong  to  the  elecUon  of  grace, 
that  our  persons  are  accepted  and  justified.  But 
still  1  will  humble  myself  for  my  own  sins,  and 
those  of  our  families,  that  brought  such  a  day 
on  us. 

I  have  been  under  more  than  ordinary  care  for 
my  eldest  girl ;  she  has  been  ill  of  St.  Anthony's 
fire,  as  we  call  it,  and  is  not  yet  free  from  it  I 
had  a  doctor  down  with  her,  but  he  found  her  so 
likely  to  do  well  he  stayed  only  one  day.  I  have 
sent  you  these  Gazettes,  and  will  send  no  more, 
for  I  reckon  you  will  be  in  your  progress  of  visits. 

i  wish  with  you  Lord  Campden  would  marry ; 
but  I  want  skill  to  prevail  by  what  I  can  say.  I 
hope  I  need  employ  none  to  persuade  Dr.  Fitz- 
william  that  I  am  very  acknowledging,  and  very 
sincerely,  &c. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

«  »  *  «  « 

If  I  could  contemplate  the  conducts  of  Provi- 
dence with  the  uses  you  do,  it  would  give  ease 
indeed,  and  no  disastrous  events  should  much  af- 
fect us.  The  new  scenes  of  each  day  make  me 
often  conclude  myself  very  void  of  temper  and 
reason,  that  I  still  shed  tears  of  sorrow  and  not 
of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  is  landed  safe  on  the 
happy  shore  of  a  blessed  eternity ;  doubtless  he 
is  at  rest,  though  I  find  none  without  him,  so  true 
a  partner  he  was  in  all  my  joys  and  griefs ;  I  trust 
the  Almighty  will  pass  by  this  my  infirmity;  I 
speak  it  in  respect  to  the  world,  from  whose  en- 
ticing delights  I  can  now  be  better  weaned.  I 
was  too  rich  in  possessions  whilst  I  possessed  him : 
all  relish  is  now  gone,  I  bless  God  for  it,  and  pray, 
and  ask  of  all  good  people  (do  it  for  me  from  such 
you  know  are  so)  also  to  pray  that  I  may  more 
and  more  turn  tiie  stream  of  my  affections  up- 
wards, and  set  my  heart  upon  the  ever-satisfying 
perfections  of  God;   not  starting  at  his  darkest 

providences,  but  remembering  continually  either 
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his  glory,  justice,  or  power  is  ad?anced  by  erery 
one  of  (hem,  and  that  mercy  is  over  all  his  works, 
as  we  shall  one  day  with  ravishing  delight  see : 
in  the  mean  time,  I  endeavour  to  suppress  all  wild 
imaginations  a  melancholy  fancy  is  apt  to  let  in ; 
and  say  with  the  man  in  the  gospel,  **1  believe, 
help  thou  my  unbelief." 

TO  THB   SAMK. 

Never  shall  I,  good  Doctor,  I  hope,  forget  your 
work  (as  I  may  term  it)  of  labour  and  love :  so  in- 
structive and  comfortable  do  I  find  it,  that  at  any 
time,  when  I  have  read  any  of  your  papers,  I  feel 
a  heat  within  me  to  be  repeating  my  thanks  to 
you  anew,  which  is  all  I  can  do  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  you  have  engaged  me  in;  and 
though  nobody  loves  more  than  I  do  to  stand  free 
.  from  engagements  I  cannot  answer,  yet  I  do  not 
wish  for  it  here ;  I  would  have  it  as  it  is ;  and 
although  I  have  the  present  advantage,  you  will 
have  the  future  reward ;  and  if  I  can  truly  reap 
what  I  know  you  design  me  by  it,  a  religious  and 
•quiet  submission  to  all  providences,  I  am  assured 
you  will  esteem  to  have  attained  it  here  in  some 
measure.  Never  could  you  more  seasonably  have 
fed  me  with  such  discourses,  ^d  left  me  with  ex- 
pectations of  new  repasts,  in  a  more  seasonable 
time,  than  these  my  miserable  months,  and  in 
those  this  very  week  in  which  I  have  lived  over 
again  that  fatal  day  that  determined  what  fell  out 
a  week  after,  and  that  has  given  me  so  long  and 
so  bitter  a  time  of  sorrow.  But  God  has  a  com- 
pass in  his  providences,  that  is  out  of  our  reach, 
and  as  he  is  all  good  and  wise,  that  consideration 
should  in  reason  slacken  the  fierce  rages  of  grief. 
But  sure.  Doctor,  't  is  the  nature  of  sorrow  to  lay 
hold  on  all  things  which  give  a  new  ferment  to  it, 
then  how  could  I  choose  but  feel  it  in  a  time  of 
so  much  confusion  as  these  last  weeks  have  been, 
closing  so  tragically  as  they  have  done ;  and  sure 
never  any  poor  creature,  for  two  whole  years  to- 
gether, has  had  more  awakers  to  quicken  and  re- 
vive the  anguish  of  its  soul  than  I  have  had ;  yet 
I  hppe  I  do  most  truly  desire  that  nothing  may  be 
so  bitter  to  me,  as  to  think  that  I  have  in  the  least 
offended  thee,  0  my  God !  and  that  nothing  may 
be  so  marvellous  in  my  eyes  as  the  exceeding  love 
of  my  Lord  Jesus:  that  heaven  being  my  aim, 
and  the  longing  expectations  of  my  soul,  I  may  go 
through  honour  and  dishonour,  good  report  and 
bad  report,  prosperity  and  adversity,  with  some 
evenness  of  mind.  The  inspiring  me  with  these 
desires  is,  I  hope,  a  token  of  his  never-failing  love 
towards  me,  though  an  unthankful  creature  for 
all  the  good  things  I  have  enjoyed,  and  do  still  in 
the  lives  of  hopeful  children  by  so  beloved  a  hus- 
band. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  OALWAT — ON  FKIENDBHIP. 

I  have  before  me,  my  good  lord,  two  of  your 
letters,  both  partially  and  tenderly  kind,  and 
coming  from  a  sincere  heart  and  honest  mind  (the 
last  a  plain  word,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  sig- 
nificant), are  very  comfortable  to  me,  who,  I  hope, 
have  no  proud  thoughts  of  myself  as  to  any  sort. 
The  opinion  of  an  esteemed  friend,  that  one  is  not 


very  wrong,  assists  to  strengthen  a  weak  and  wil- 
ling mind  to  do  her  duty  towards  that  Almighty 
Being,  who  has,  fh>m  infinite  bounty  and  goodness, 
so  ohequered  my  days  on  this  earth,  as  I  can 
thankfully  reflect  I  felt  many,  I  may  say  many 
years  of  pure,  and,  I  trust,  innocent,  pleasant 
content,  and  happy  enjoyments  as  this  world  can 
afford,  particularly  that  biggest  blessing  of  loving 
and  being  loved  by  those  I  loved  and  respected; 
on  earth  no  exgoyment  certainly  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  with  it.  All  other  are  like  wine,  intoxi- 
cates for  a  time,  but  the  end  is  bitterness,  at  least 
not  profitable.  Mr.  Waller  (whose  picture  you 
look  upon)  has,  I  long  remember,  these  words: 

All  we  know  tbey  do  above 

If,  that  they  ting,  and  that  they  love. 

The  best  news  I  have  heard  is,  you  have  two 
good  companions  with  you,  which,  I  trust,  will 
contribute  to  divert  you  this  sharp  season,  when, 
after  so  sore  a  fit  as  I  apprehend  you  have  felt) 
the  air  even  of  your  improving  pleasant  garden 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  hazard. 

TO   LADT   SUNDERLAND  —  ON   HEALTH,  FRIENDSHIP, 

LOVE. 

Your  kind  letter,  madam,  asks  me  to  do  much 
better  for  myself  and  mine,  than  to  scribble  so 
insignificantly  as  I  do  in  a  piece  of  paper ;  but  for 
twenty  several  reasons  you  must  have  the  advan- 
tage you  offer  me  with  obliging  earnestness  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  I  deserve,  or  there 
can  be  cause  for,  but  that  you  have  taken  a  reso- 
lution to  be  all  goodness  and  favour  to  me.  And 
indeed  what  greater  mark  can  you  almost  give 
than  remembering  me  so  often,  and  letting  me  re- 
ceive the  exceeding  advantage  of  your  doing  so, 
by  reading  your  letters,  which  are  adl  so  edifying? 
When  I  know  you  are  continually  engaged  in  so 
great  and  necessary  employments  as  you  are,  and 
have  but  too  imperfect  health,  which  to  any  other 
in  the  world  but  Lady  Sunderland  would  unfit  for 
at  least  so  great  despatches  aa  yon  are  charged 
with.  These  are  most  visible  tokens  of  Provi- 
dence, that  every  one  that  aims  to  do  their  dntj 
shall  be  enabled  to  do  it. 

I' hope  your  natural  strength  is  so  great,  that  it 
will  in  some  time,  if  you  do  your  part,  master 
what  has  been  accidentally  in  the  disorder  of  it 
Health,  if  one  strictly  considers,  is  the  first  of 
earthly  blessings;  for  even  the  conversation  of 
friends,  which  as  to  spiritual  profits,  as  you  ex- 
cellently observe,  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  to  heaven  while  we  live  in  these  tabernacles 
of  clay ;  so  it  is  in  a  temporal  sense  also,  the  most 
pleasant  and  the  most  profitable  improvement  we 
can  make  of  the  time  we  are  to  spend  on  earth. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  if  our  bodies  are  out  of  tone, 
how  ill  do  we  eigoy  what  in  itself  is  so  precious? 
and  how  often  must  we  choose,  if  we  can  attain  it) 
a  short  slumber,  that  may  take  off  our  sense  of 
pain,  than  to  accept  wliat  we  know  in  worth  ex- 
cels almost  to  infiniteness?  No  soul  can  speak 
more  feelingly  than  my  poor  self  on  this  subject; 
who  can  truly  say,  my  friendships  have  made  sU 
the  joys  and  troubles  of  my  life;  and  yet  who 
would  live  and  not  love  ?    Those  who  have  tried 
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tke  isflipidneBS  of  it  would,  I  believe,  never  choose 
it  Mr.  WaUer  eaya— "'Tis  (with  singing)  all 
we  know  thej  do  aboye."  And  it  is  enough ;  for 
if  there  is  so  charming  a  delight  in  the  love,  and 
suitableness  in  humours,  to  creatures !  what  must 
it  be  to  our  clarified  spirits  to  loye  in  the  presence 
of  Gk>d !  Can  there  be  a  greater  contemplation 
to  proToke  to  diligence  for  our  preparation  to  that 
great  change,  where  we  shall  be  perfected,  and  so 
continue  for  ever !  I  see  I  have  scribbled  a  great 
deal  of  paper ;  I  dare  not  read  it,  lest  I  should  be 
sorry  Lady  Sunderland  should ;  and  yet  can  now 
send  her  nothing  if  not  this,  for  my  eyes  grow  ill 
so  fast,  I  resolve  to  do  nothing  of  this  sort  by  can- 
dle-light. 

RUYSCH,   RACHEL, 

A  OELBBBATBD  artist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1664.  She  excelled  in  painting  flowers  and 
fruits.     She  died  in  1750. 

RYVES,   ELIZA, 

An  Irish  lady,  known  for  her  literary  abilities. 
Having  lost  her  property  by  a  lawsuit,  she  sub- 
sisted by  the  labours  of  her  pen.  She  wrote  the 
"Hermit  of  Snowden,"  a  novel;  besides  some 
translations  from  the  French,  and  frequent  con- 
tributions to  the  annual  registers.  She  died  in 
London,  in  1797. 
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SABLIERE,    MADAME   DE   LA, 

A  French  poetess,  was  the  friend  and  benefac- 
tress of  La  Fontaine,  who  lived  in  her  house  for 
twenty  years.  Her  husband  was  also  a  poet,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  writings. 
She  was  not,  however,  always  fnithful  to  her  hus- 
band ;  but  she  expiated  this  sin,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  contemporaries,  by  retiring  to  a  convent,  and 
consecrating  the  rest  of  her  life  to  taking  care  of 
the  sick.  She  died  at  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

ST.   LEGER,   HON.   ELIZABETH, 

The  only  female  that  ever  was  initiated  into  the 
mystery  of  freemasonry,  was  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Doneraile,  a  very  zealous  freemason.  She  obtain- 
ed this  honour  by  contriving  to  place  herself  so  as 
to  watch  the  manner  in  which  a  new  member  was 
initiated.  Being  discovered!  just  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ceremonies,  she  was  at  first  threat- 
ened with  death,  but  saved  by  the  entreaties  of 
her  brother,  on  condition  that  she  would  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  ceremonies.  This  she 
consented  to,  and  sometimes  afterwards  joined  in 
their  processions.  This  lady  was  a  cousin  to  Ge- 
neral Anthony  St.  Leger,  and  married  Richard 
Aldworth,  Esq.,  of  New  Market. 

SAINTE-NECTAIRE,  MAGDALENE  DE, 

Widow  of  Guy  de  St.  Exuperi,  was  a  Protestant 
heroine,  who  distinguished  herself  in  the  civil 
wars  of  France.    After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
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she  retired  to  her  ch&teau  at  Miremont,  in  the 
Limousin,  where,  with  sixty  young  men,  well 
armed,  she  was  accustomed  to  make  excursions  on 
the  Catholic  armies  in  her  neighbourhood.  In 
1675,  M.  Mental,  governor  of  the  province,  having 
had  his  detachments  often  defeated  by  Madame 
de  Sainte-Nectaire,  resolved  to  besiege  her  in  her 
ch&teau,  with  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse. 
Sallying  out  upon  him,  she  defeated  his  troops ; 
but  finding,  on  her  return,  her  ch&teau  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  she  galloped  to  Turenne,  a 
neighbouring  town,  to  procure  a  reinforcement. 
Mental  awaited  her  in  a  defile,  but  was  vanquish- 
ed and  mortally  wounded  by  her  troops.  The  time 
of  her  death  is  not  recorded. 

SAINTE-PHALIER,  FRANgOISE  TH^RESE 

AUMILE  DE, 

A  French  lady,  who  wrote  "  The  Confident  Ri- 
val," a  comedy,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces. 
She  died  at  Paris  in  1757. 

SALVIONI,  ROSALBA  MARIA, 

Was  bom  at  Rome  in  1658.  She  studied  the 
art  of  painting  under  Sebastian  Conea,  but  devoted 
herself  wholly  to  portraiture,  in  which  she  ex- 
celled.    She  died  in  1708. 

SAMSON,  DEBORAH, 

Was  the  child  of  very  poor  parents,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts.  She  was  received  into  a 
respectable  family,  where  she  was  kindly  treated, 
but  where  her  education  was  entirely  neglected. 
She,  however,  contrived  to  teach  herself  to  read 
and  write ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  earned 
money  enough  to  pay  for  her  own  schooling  for  a 
short  time.  When  she  was  about  twenty,  the'ReP^ 
volutionary  war  in  America  commenced ;  and  De- 
borah, disguising  herself  in  man's  apparel,  and 
going  to  the  American  camp,  enlisted,  in  1778, 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  war,  under  the  name  of 
Robert  Shirtliffe.  Accustomed  to  out-door  labour, 
she  was  enabled  to  undergo  the  same  fatigues  and 
exercises  as  the  other  soldiers.  Her  fidelity  and 
zeal  gained  her  the  confidence  of  the  officers,  and 
she  was  a  volunteer  in  several  hazardous  enter- 
prises. She  was  twice  wounded,  at  first  in  the 
head,  and  afterwards  in  the  shoulder;  but  she 
managed  to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  sex  unsus- 
pected. However,  she  ifas  seized  with  a  brain- 
fever  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  physician  who  was 
attending  her  discovered  her  sex,  and  took  her  to 
his  own  house.  When  her  health  was  restored, 
her  commanding  officer,  to  whom  the  physician 
had  revealed  his  discovery,  ordered  her  to  carry  a 
letter  to  General  Washington.  Certain  now  of  a 
fact  of  which  she  had  before  been  doubtful,  that 
her  sex  was  known,  she  went  with  much  reluctance 
to  fulfil  the  order.  Washington,  after  reading  the 
message  with  great  consideration,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  gave  her  her  discharge,  together  with 
a  note  containing  a  few  words  of  advice,  and  some 
money.  She  afterwards  married  Benjamin  Gan- 
nett, of  Sharon,  Massachusetts.  She  received  a 
pension,  with  a  grant  of  land,  for  her  services  as 
a  revolutionary  s^diev. 
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SARTE,   DAUPHINE  DE, 

A  F&BNOH  lady,  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Bobias, 
wrote  treatises  on  philosophy,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  her  mathematical  knowledge.  She 
excelled  in  music,  and  had  a  particular  talent  for 
composing  it     She  died  at  Aries,  in  1686. 

SCALIGERI,  LUCIA, 

Was  bom  at  Venice  in  1687.  She  became 
distinguished  by  her  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  her  skill  in  music  and  painting. 
Seyeral  of  her  pictures  are  in  the  churches  of 
Venice,  where  she  died  in  1700. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  JOHANNA  FROSINA, 

BoiLN  in  the  year  1770,  at  Bantzic,  where  her 
father,  Henry  Frosino,  was  senator,  showed  at  an 
early  age  a  decided  talent  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  for  languages.  After  having  re- 
ceiyed  in  her  parental  home  a  careful  education, 
and  eigoyed  a  happy  youth,  she  married  Henry 
Flaris  Schopenhauer,  who  accompanied  his  young 
wife  through  Germany  to  France,  thence  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  remained  a  long  time ;  and  after- 
wards through  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Germany, 
back  to  Dantzic.  Th^re  she  lived  until  the  capture 
of  this  free  city  by  the  Prussians,  in  1793.  The 
next  ten  years  she  spent  with  her  husband  in 
Hamburg.  In  1808,  they  visited  Holland,  the 
North  of  France,  England,  Scotiand,  and  went 
from  Holland  to  Paris.  There  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  thoroughly  taught,  by  the  celebrated 
Augustin,  in  miniature  painting,  which  had  always 
been  her  favourite  occupation.  From  Paris,  the 
travellers  went  over  the  South  of  France  to  Ghent, 
wandered  through  Switzerland,  saw  Munich,  Vi- 
enna, (where  they  remained  some  time,)  Presburg, 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  touched 
Dantzic,  and  after  three  years  came  back  to  Ham- 
burg, where  a  sudden  death  snatched  away  Mr. 
Schopenhauer.  She  then  fixed  (1806)  her  abode 
in  Weimar,  where  a  highly  refined  social  circle 
surrounded  her,  to  which  Goethe,  Wieland,  Henry 
Meier,  Fernow,  Bcrtuch,  Falk,  Fr.  Mayer,  and 
many  literary  women,  belonged,  of  whom  this  city 
may  well  be  proud.  Every  suitable  foreigner  was 
her  welcome  guest.  Between  her  and  Fernow  (of 
whom  she  learned  the  Italian  language)  existed  an 
.ideal  friendship,  which  death  interrupted  two  years 
after.  G.  V.  Eiigelgen  had  at  that  time  arrived 
in  Weimar  to  take  Goethe's,  Wieland*s,  Schiller's, 
and  Herder's  portraits.  A  description  of  these 
four  portraits,  and  of  several  oil-paintings  by  the 
landscape  painter  Frederic,  were  the  first  publica- 
tions of  which  Mrs.  8.  acknowledged  herself  to 
be  the  authoress.  She  was  nduced  by  Cotter  to 
write  Femow's  life.  This  work  appeared  in  1810. 
Two  years  later,  she  published  **  Remembrances 
of  a  Tour  through  England;"  181*6,  followed  a 
volume  of  "Novels;"  1817,  the  "Trip  to  the 
Rhine  and  its  Nearest  Environs ;"  and  1818,  the 
"Journey  through  the  South  of  France."  The 
writer  has  obtained  a  just  approval  for  her  nice 
observations,  joined  to  an  easy  and  graceful  style. 
Her  last  work  is  the  popular  nevel,  "  Gabrielle." 


Her  novels  show  great  powers  of  observation,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  and  men. 

Madame  Schopenhauer  died  at  Jena,  in  April, 
1888. 

SCOTT,   LADY  ANNE, 

Was  the  only  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Buo- 
cleugh,  and  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  three  king- 
doms.    When  she   was  but  thirteen,   she  was 
selected  by  Charles  II.  to  be  the  wife  of  his  son, 
the  unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  only 
a  year  older  than  his  bride.  These  early  marriages 
were  the  vice  of  the  times,  and  rarely  prodaced 
satisfactory  results ;  and  this  one  was  not  an  ex- 
ception.    Brave  to  a  fault,  exquisitely  handsome, 
courted,   flattered,   caressed  by  the  court,  and 
adored  by  the  people,  Monmouth  ran,  even  in  his 
boyish  days,  a  career  of  vice  and  profligacy  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  bringing  up.    Anne  Scott  possessed 
many  estimable  qualities,  but  she  was  unable  to 
attach  the  heart  of  her  fickle  husband.    She  was  a 
woman  of  taste  and  accomplishments ;  the  encou- 
rager  of  learning  and  genius ;  and  the  patroness 
of  men  of  letters.    Without  possessing  beauty,  she 
had  an  agreeable  countenance ;  and  her  wit,  virtue, 
and  good  sense,  rendered  her  attractive.    The  tur- 
bulence of  her  husband,  the  dangers  he  was  con- 
tinually hurrying  into,  imposed  upon  the  duchesB 
a  life  of  anxiety,  privation,  and  sorrow.    She  was 
for  ever  at  her  post  as  mediator  with  Charles  II. 
and  king  James ;  and  to  the  last  strove  to  intei^ 
pose  her  influence  for  his  safety.    When  he  wu 
condemned  to  death,  she  visited  him  in  the  Tower. 
He  exonerated  her  from  all  blame  or  knowledge 
of  his  rebellious  schemes,  paid  a  just  tribute  to 
her  virtues  and  excellence,  and  recommended  their 
children  to  her  care ;  but  exhibited  no  tenderness 
towards  her,  his  whole  affections  being  absorbed 
in  his  romantic  attachment  to  Lady  Henrietta 
Wentworth,  who  he  professed  to  consider  his  mtt 
in  the  eyes  of  God.     His  duchess  he  said  he  had 
married  when  a  child ;  she  was  his  wife  by  the 
law  of  the  land ;  the  other  was  his  true  wife  in 
the  sight  of  heaven. 

The  duchess  of  Buccleugh  was  the  mother  of 
six  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Her 
oldest  son  inherited  the  titie  and  estates,  which 
had  been  confirmed  to  the  children  of  Monmouth 
by  James  II.  The  present  duke  of  Buccleugh  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  neglected  duchess  and  her 
ill-fated  lord.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  duchess  became  the  second  wife  of 
Charles,  third  Lord  Comwallia.  By  this  marriage 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  who  all  died 
unmarried.  The  duchess  died  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1782,  in  her  eighty-first  year. 

SCHROEDEB,  SOPHIA, 
Enqaoed  at  the  Imperial  theatres  of  Vienna, 
was  bom  in  Paderborn,  in  1781.  Her  father's 
name  was  Burger.  Her  mother,  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  married  the  celebrated  actor 
Keilholz,  and  went  with  her  dau^^ter  to  Bt  Pe- 
tersburg. Sophia  had  not'been  destined  for  the 
>tage ;  yet,  as  the  company  of  players  in  Stf  Pe- 
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tenbvrg  was  very  limited,  and  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Stallmera  the  juTenile  parts  had  become 
Taoant,  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  director, 
and  began  her  theatrical  oourse  in  the  charming 
little  opera,  "The  Red  Cap."  When  fourteen 
years  old,  she  married  the  actor  Stallmers.  In 
Reyal,  she  was  introdnced  to  Eotiebue,  by  whose 
recommendation  she  received  an  engagement  at 
the  theatre  of  Vienna.  She  performed  exclnsiyely 
comic  and  naif  parts,  and  was  much  applauded  as 
Margaret  in  the  *<  Affinities."  After  tweWe  months, 
she  left  Vienna  to  go  to  Breslau,  where  she  was 
engaged  for  the  opera.  In  the  part  of  Hulda,  in 
the  '*  Nymph  of  the  Danube,"  she  was  yery  suc- 
cessful. In  1801,  she  was  invited  to  Hamburg. 
There  she  entered  on  a  new  career,  in  which  she 
shone  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  for  she 
deyoted  herself  entirely  to  tragedy.  Domestic 
grief  had  turned  her  cheerful  spirits  into  melan- 
choly; and  the  slumbering  spark  of  her  genius 
kin<Ued  iitto  a  mighty  blaze.  In  1804,  she  married 
her  second  husband,  Schroeder,  (director  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre,)  and  liyed  twelve  years  in  Ham- 
burg, under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  until  the 
warlike  events  of  1818  compelled  her  to  leave  this 
city.  After  having  made  a  journey,  on  which  she 
everywhere  gained  laurels,  she  accepted  an  en- 
gagement in  Prague,  where  she  remained  two 
years.  When  the  time  of  her  contract  had  elapsed, 
she  returned  to  Vienna.  Her  characters  of  Phe- 
dra,  Lady  Macbeth,  Merope,  Sappho,  Johanna  von 
Montfaucan,  are  masterly  performances,  and  ex- 
cited unbounded  admiration. 

SCHURMAN,   ANNA  MARIA, 

A  MOST  extraordinary  German  lady,  was  the 
daughter  of  parents  who  were  both  descended 
from  noble  Protestant  families,  and  was  bom  at 
Cologne  in  1607.  At  six  years  of  age  she  could 
cut  with  her  scissors  all  kinds  of  figures  ottt  of 
paper,  without  any  model ;  and  at  eight,  she  learn- 
ed in  a  few  days  to  draw  flowers  admirably ;  two 
years  after,  she  was  but  tl^ree  hours  in  learning 
to  embroider.  Afterwards,  she  was  taught  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
engraving ;  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  all  these 
arte.  Her  handwriting  in  all  languages  was  inimi- 
table ;  and  some  curious  persons  have  preserved 
specimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  She  painted  her 
own  portrait,  and  made  artificial  pearls  so  like 
natural  ones,  tlutt  they  could  be  distinguished  only 
by  pricking  them  with  a  needle. 

The  powers  of  her  understanding  were  not  in- 
ferior to  her  dexterity ;  for,  at  eleven,  when  her 
brothers  were  examined  in  their  Latin,  she  often 
prompted  them  in  whispers,  though  she  had  only 
heard  them  say  their  lessons  011  pataant.  Her 
father,  observing  this,  applied  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  her  mind;  and  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and 
Hebrew  languages  became  so  familiar  to  her,  thai 
she  not  only  wrote  but  spoke  them  in  a  manner 
which  surprised  the  most  learned  men.  She  made 
great  progress  also  in  several  Oriental  languages, 
as  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopio ;  she 
also  understood,  and  spoke  readily,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Italian.    She  was  well  versed  in  geogra- 


phy, astronomy,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences; 
but,  not  satisfied  with  these  acquisitions,  she  turn- 
ed her  attention  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  be- 
came very  religious. 

Her  father  had  settled  at  Utrecht  when  she  was 
an  infant;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Francker 
for  the  more  convenient  education  of  his  children, 
where  he  died  in  1623.  His  widow  then  returned 
to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria  continued  her  stu- 
dies. Her  devotion  to  her  intellectual  and  religious 
cultivation  undoubtedly  prevented  her  marrying ; 
as  Mr.  Cats,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  several  others, 
proposed  to  her.  Her  modesty,  which  equalled 
her  acquirements,  made  her  shrink  from  notoriety ; 
but  Rivetus,  Spanheim,  and  Vossius,  brought  her 
into  notice  contrary  to  her  own  inclination.  Sal- 
masius,  Beverovicius,  and  Huygens,  also  main- 
tained a  literary  correspondence  with  her ;  and  by 
showing  her  letters,  spread  her  fame  into  foreign 
countries.  At  last  she  became  so  celebrated  that 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  visited  her ;  and  car- 
dinal Richelieu  showed  her  marks  of  esteem. 

About  1660,  she  made  a  great  alteration  in  her 
religious  system.  Shs  no  longer  attended  church, 
but  performed  her  devotions  in  private,  and  at- 
tached herself  to  Labadie,  the  famous  religious 
enthusiast,  accompanying  him  wherever  he  went 
She  lived  some  time  with  him  at  Altena,  in  Hol- 
stein ;  and  after  his  death,  in  1677,  she  retired  to 
Wivert,  in  Friesland,  where  William  Penn  visited 
her.    She  died  there  in  1678. 

She  wrote  **  De  Vitcs  HumansB  Termino ;"  "  Dis- 
sertatio  de  ingenii  muliebris  ad  doctrinam  et  me- 
liores  literas  aptitudine."  These  two  essays,  with 
letters  in  French,  (}reek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  to 
her  learned  correspondents,  were  printed  in  1648. 
She  wrote  afterwards,  <*Eukleria,  seu  melioris 
partis  electio."  This  is  a  defence  of  her  attach- 
ment to  Labadie.  She  chose  for  her  device  the 
words  of  St.  Ignatius,  ^*Amor  metu  cmdfixus  est." 
"  My  love  is  crucified." 

SCUDERI,   MAGDALEINE  DE, 

A  WOMAK  of  more  wit  and  talent  than  taste,  was 
bom  in  1607,  at  Havre  de  Grace.  She  went  when 
very  young  to  Paris,  where  her  brother,  George 
de  Scuderi,  also  an  eminent  French  writer,  was 
living ;  and  her  wit  and  acquirements  soon  gained 
her  admission  into  the  best  literary  society  of  that 
day.  Being  obliged  to  support  herself,  she  resolved 
to  do  so  by  her  pen ;  and  the  taste  of  that  age 
being  for  romances,  she  turned  her  attention  that 
way,  and  succeeded  wonderfully.  Her  books  were 
eagerly  sought,  and  her  reputation  became  very 
great.  She  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  learned 
Helena  Comaro,  by  the  celebrated  academy  of  the 
Ricovrati  at  Padua.  Several  great  personages 
gave  her  many  marks  of  their  regard;  among 
others,  Christina  of  Sweden  often  wrote  to  her, 
settled  on  her  a  pension,  and  sent  her  her  picture ; 
Cardinal  Mazarin  left  her  an  annuity  by  his  will ; 
and,  in  1683,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  settled  a  good  pension  on 
her. 

Mademoiselle  de  Soaderi  corresponded  with 
many  learned  men ;  and  her  house  at  Paris  was  a 
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kind  of  little  court,  to  which  all  persons  of  genius, 
learning,  or^wit,  were  accustomed  to  resort.  At 
her  death,  two  churches  contended  fiercely  for  the 
honour  of  possessing  her  remains.  She  was  a  yery 
Toluminous  writer,  and  obtained  the  first  prize 
of  eloquence  bestowed  by  the  academy  of  Paris. 
Her  principal  romances  were  entitled  ^'Almahide ;" 
"Artamenes;"  "Clelia;"  **  Le  Grand  Cyrus ;"  and 
"Ibrahim."  She  also  wrote  fables  and  poetry, 
and  a  work  called  "  Conyersations."  Her  narra- 
tives  are  tedious  and  prolix;  but  the  praise  of 
ingenuity,  of  elevated  sentiment,  and  of  purifying 
and  ennobling  the  particular  species  of  writing  to 
which  she  dcToted  herself,  cannot  be  denied  to 
her.  She  was  yery  plain  in  person,  and  this,  joined 
with  her  wit,  gained  for  her  the  name  of  Sappho. 

A  curious  incident  happened  to  this  lady  in  a 
journey  she  took  with  her  brother.  At  a  great 
distance  from  Paris,  their  conyersation  one  eyen- 
ing,  at  an  inn,  turned  upon  a  romance  they  were 
jointly  composing,  the  hero  of  which  they  had 
called  Prince  Mazare.  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
Prince  Mazare  ?"  said  Mademoiselle  Scuderi ;  "  is 
it  not  better  that  he  should  die  by  poison  than  the 
sword  T" 

"  It  is  not  yet  time,"  replied  her  brother,  "  for 
that  business ;  when  \\,  is  necessary,  we  can  de- 
spatch him  as  we  please ;  but  at  present  we  haye 
not  quite  done  with  him." 

Two  merchants,  in  the  next  room,  oyerhearing 
this  conyersation,  concluded  they  had  conspired 
to  murder  some  prince,  whose  real  name  was 
concealed  under  that  of  Mazare.  They  imparted 
their  suspicions  to  the  host,  who  sent  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  police.  M.  and  Mademoiselle  Scuderi 
were  arrested,  and  sent  back  under  a  strong  escort 
to  Paris,  where,  after  much  trouble  and  expense, 
they  procured  their  liberty.  Mademoiselle  Scu- 
deri died  in  1701,  aged  ninety-four. 

SEGUIER,   ANNE   DE, 

DAuaHTsn  to  Pierre  Seguier,  whose  family  gaye 
to  France  so  many  illustrious  magistrates,  married 
Francis  du  Prat,  baron  de  Thiers,  by  whom  she 
had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Philippine,  who 
were  educated  in  the  court  of  Henry  III.  of  France. 
Anne  de  Seguier  was  a  celebrated  poetess;  she 
was  living  in  1678.  Her  daughters,  also,  were 
distinguished  for  their  literary  attainments,  and 
for  their  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

SEIDELMANN,   APOLLONIA, 

Ths  wife  of  James  Seidelmann,  Professor  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  the  academy  of  Dresden.  In  Venice, 
her  native  city,  she  had  received  instructions  in 
drawing,  and  afterwards  perfected  herself  in  this 
accomplishment  under  the  direction  of  her  hus- 
band. In  the  year  1790,  she  went  with  him  to 
Italy,  whei*e  she  devoted  herself  for  three  years 
to  miniature  painting,  assisted  by  the  celebrated 
Teresa  Maron,  sister  of  Raphael  Mengs.  After 
her  return  to  Dresden,  she  painted  more  after  the 
manner  of  her  husband,  and  showed  herself  a 
rare  artist,  by  her  fine  copies  of  the  best  pictures 
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of  the  academy.  One  of  her  master  copies  is  the 
Madonna  of  Raphael.  The  eminent  talent  of  this 
artistic  couple  for  conversation  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  likewise ;  their  soirees,  which  they  gave 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  to  which  their  churning 
daughter,  Luise  Seidelmann,  aided  greatiy  by  her 
musical  powers,  were  the  delight  of  all  who  loved 
genius  and  art 

SERMENT,   LOUISE  ANASTASIE, 

Born  at  Grenoble  in  1642,  was  admitted  to  the 
academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  her  learning.  She  also  wrote 
poems  in  French  and  Latin ;  and  it  was  said  that 
all  the  best  part  of  the  operas  of  Quinault  was 
her  work.     She  died  in  1692. 

SESSI,  MARLINE  and  ANNA  MARLi, 

Bo&B  a  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dern music,  and  celebrated  by  several  vocalists 
of  Italian  origin.  Of  five  sisters  of  this  name, 
Marianne  Sessi  was  the  oldest  She  was  engaged, 
in  1793,  at  the  optra  seria  of  Vienna,  went  in  1804 
to  Italy,  and  then  for  a  longer  period  to  London. 
In  1817  and  1818,  she  visited  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, Leipzic,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  &c., 
and  went  finally  from  Copenhagen  to  Stockholm, 
where  she  remained.  The  second  of  the  sisters, 
Imperatrice  Sessi,  has  acquired  the  greatest  repu- 
tation of  all.  Her  talent  was  cultivated  in  Vienna. 
In  1804  she  went  to  Venice,  where,  during  the 
carnival,  she  enjoyed  the  highest  triumph.  She 
enchanted  the  audience  so  much,  that  sonnets  of 
all  colours  and  shapes  were  thrown  on  the  stage ; 
her  likeness  was  handed  around  among  the  spec- 
tators; a  bouquet  in  a  richly  decorated  golden 
vase  was  presented  to  her ;  and  at  the  close  she 
was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  She  died 
in  October,  1808,  in  her  twenty-eighth  year,  of 
consumption,  at  Florence,  deeply  mourned  by  all 
lovers  of  music.  The  talent  of  her  younger  sister, 
Anna  Maria  Sessi,  developed  itself  early.  She 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1793,  but  came  to  Vienna  in 
the  first  year  of  her  existence,  where  she  modelled 
hej  art  after  that  of  her  sisters.  In  Florence,  she 
devoted  herself  still  more  thoroughly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  her  voice ;  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  true  Italian  singer.  In  1818,  she  was  married 
at  Vienna ;  and  on  all  her  subsequent  travels  was 
welcomed  everywhere  as  a  rare  phenomenon  of 
song.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  recitative  she  had  no 
rival,  even  among  the  Italians. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  sisters,  Vittoria 
and  Caroline,  of  whom  the  former  was  married  in 
Vienna,  and  the  latter  in  Naples,  are  less  generally 
known.  A  cousin  of  the  above-named  sisters, 
Maria  Theresa  Sessi,  was  also  noted  for  her 
talent  in  music. 

SETURNAN,   MADAME, 

A  NATIVE  of  Cologne,  excelled  in  the  arts,  and 
acquired  a  wide  reputation.  She  was  a  painter, 
musician,  engraver,  sculptor,  philosopher,  geome- 
trician, and  a  theologian.  She  understood  and 
spoke  nine  languages. 
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a&TION^,  MARIE  DB  KUBUTIN  CHANTAL, 
MARCHIONESS  OF, 
Dadobtib  of  the  baroD  de  Cliuital,  wag  born, 
in  1627,  Kt  Bourbilljr,  in  BnTgaadj,  uid  was  earl; 
left  an  orphan.  Her  maternal  uncle,  Chrutopher 
de  Conlangea,  brought  her  np,  and  Bhe  was  taught 
hy  Menage  and  Chapelain.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
ehe  married  the  Marquis  de  S6viga6,  irho  waa 


killed  in  a  duel  seven  jeara  afterwards.  Left  with 
&  son  and  daughter,  she  devoted  henelf  entirely 
to  their  ednoation.  To  her  daughter,  who,  in  1669, 
married  the  Count  de  Orignan,  governor  of  Pro- 
tence,  she  was  particularly  attached;  and  to  her 
was  addreaaed  the  greater  part  of  thoie  letters 
which  have  placed  the  Marchioness  de  SAvigni  in 
the  Erst  rank  of  epistolary  writers.  This  illos- 
trious  lad;  was  acquunted  with  ail  the  wits  and 
learned  men  of  her  Ume ;  and  she  is  said  to  have 
decided  the  &mons  dispale  between  Perrault  and 
Boileau,  concerning  the  preference  of  the  ancients 
to  the  modems,  saying,  "  the  ancients  are  the 
finest,  and  we  are  the  prcttiesL" 

"  Her  letters,"  says  Voltaire,  "  filled  with  aneo- 
dotes,  written  with  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and 
animated  style,  are  an  excellent  criticism  open 
studied  letters  of  wit ;  and  sdll  more  apon  those 
fictitious  letters,  which  aim  to  imitate  the  episto- 
lary style,  by  a  recital  of  false  sentiments  and 
feigned  adventures  to  imaginary  correapondents." 
She  died  in  169S,  in  her  seventy-first  year,  at 
her  daughter's  residence  in  Prorence,  of  a  fever 
brought  on  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  she  bad 
endured  during  a  dangerous  illness  of  Madame  de 
Orignan. 

Tenderness  and  geosibility  are  aharacterigtio  of 
her  letters,  and  were  displayed  by  her  ilnring  her 
whole  life.  "The  trua^miirk  of  a  good  heart," 
says  Madame  de  SSyipii,   "  is  il<  capacity  for 

Letter  11. 


Pabis,  Monday,  15  Dec.,  1670. 
I  am  going  to  teU  you  a  thing  that  is  the  most 
latonishing,  the  most  surprising,  the  most  mar- 
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veUons,  the  moat  miraculooa,  the  most  supreme, 
the  most  confoiuiding,  the  most  unheard,  the  meet 
nngular,  the  most  eitraordinary,  the  most  incre- 
dible, the  most  unforseeo,  the  greatest,  the  least, 
the  rarest,  the  most  common,  the  most  public,  the 
most  private,  till  to-day;  the  most  brilliant,  the 
most  to  be  envied ;  in  short,  a  thing  of  which  there 
has  been  but  one  example  for  ages  past,  and  that 
not  a  Just  one  neither;  a  thieg  that  we  cannot 
believe  at  Paris;  how  then  will  it  gun  credit  at 
Lyons?  A  thing  which  makes  every  body  cry, 
Lord  have  mercy  apon  us!  a  thing  which  causes 
the  greatest  joy  to  Madame  de  Rohan  and  Madsiine 
de  Hauterive ;  a  thing,  in  fine,  which  will  be  done 
on  Sunday  next,  when  those  who  are  present  at  it 
will  think  they  see  double.  A  thing  which  will 
be  done  on  Sunday,  and  yet  perhaps  not  finished 
on  Monday.  I  cannot  bring'myself  to  tell  it  you : 
can't  you  guess  T  I  ipve  you  three  tames  to  do  it 
In.  What,  not  award  to  throw  at  a  dog  T  Well 
then,  I  find  I  mast  tell  it  yon-  Monsieur  de  Lau- 
lun  is  to  be  married  next  Sunday  at  the  Louvre, 

to guess  whom  I    I  give  you  four  times  to  do 

it  in,  I  give  you  six,  I  give  you  a  hundred.  Says 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  it  is  really  very  hard  to 
guess;  perhaps  it  is  Madame  de  la  Valiere.  In- 
deed, Madame,  it  is  not  Jt  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Rett,  then.  No,  nor  yet  her;  yoa  are  violently 
provinmal.  Lord  bless  me,  says  you,  what  stupid 
wretches  we  are ;  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Colbert  all 
the  while.  Nay,  now  you  are  still  further  from 
the  mark.  Why  then  it  most  certainly  be  Made- 
moiselle de  Creqny.  Tou  have  it  not  yet ;  well,  I 
find  I  must  tell  yon  at  last.  He  is  to  be  married 
next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the  king's  leave, 
to  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  de' .  .  ■  .  Made- 
moiselle   guees  her  name.  He  marries  Ma- 
demoiselle, the  great  Mademoiselle ;  Mademoiselle, 
danghter  of  the  Ute  MONSIEUR;  MademoiHelle, 
grand-dan  ghter  of  Henry  IV. ;  Mademoiselle  d'Eu, 
Mademoiselle  de  Dombes,  Mademoiselte  de  Mont- 
pensier,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleons,  Mademoiselle, 
the  king's  coosin-german ;  Mademoiselle,  destined 
to  the  throne ;  Mademoiselle,  the  only  mateh  that 
was  worthy  of  MONSIEUR.  Here  is  a  glorious 
matter  for  talk.  If  yon  should  cry  out,  if  you  are 
beside  youTHelTeH,  if  you  say  we  have  told  you  * 
lie,  that  it's  alt  false,  that  we  are  making  a  jest 
of  you,  that  it  is  a  very  pretty  joke  indeed  ',  that 
the  iuvenlion  is  dnll  and  Snt,  in  short,  if  yon  abuse 
OB,  we  shall  think  yon  quite  in  the  right;  for  we 
have  done  just  the  some  ourselves.  Farewell ; 
yoa  will  find  ttom  the  letters  you  receive  this  post 
whether  we  tell  tou  the  truth  or  not. 

Lelltr  12. 

Paris,  Friday,  19  Dec.,  1670. 
What  is  called  falling  from  the  clouds,  or  from 
a  pinnacle,  liappeued  last  night  at  the  Thuilleries ; 
but  I  most  take  things  farther  back.  You  have 
already  shared  in  the  joy,  the  transport,  and  ee- 
stacies  of  the  princess  and  her  happy  lover.  It 
woe  jostas  I  toldyoa;  the  affair  was  made  public 
oa  Monday.  Tuesday  was  passed  in  talking,  as- 
tonishment, and  compliments.  Wednesday,  Mft- 
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demoiselle  made  a  deed  of  gift  to  Monsieur  de 
Laozun,  inyesting  him  with  certain  titles,  names, 
and  dignities,  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the  mar- 
riage-contract, which  was  drawn  up  that  day. 
She  gave  him  then,  till  she  could  give  him  some- 
thing better,  four  duchies ;  the  first  .was  that  of 
count  d'Eu,  which  entitles  him  to  rank  as  first 
peer  of  France;  the  dukedom  of  Montpensier, 
which  title  he  bore  aU  that  day ;  the  dukedom  de 
Saint  Fargeau ;  and  the  dukedom  de  Chatellerault ; 
the  whole  valued  at  twenty-two  millions  of  livres. 
The  contract  was  then  drawn  up,  and  he  took  the 
name  of  Montpensier.  Thursday  morning,  which 
was  yesterday.  Mademoiselle  was  in  expectation 
of  the  king's  signing  the  contract,  as  he  had  said 
he  would ;  but  about,  seyen  o'olock  in  the  evening, 
the  queen.  Monsieur,  and  several  old  dotards  that 
were  about  him,  had  so  persuaded  his  mi^esty 
that  his  reputation  would  suffer  in  this  affair,  that, 
after  sending  for  Mademoiselle  and  Monsieur  de 
Lauzun  into  his  presence,  he  declared  unto  them, 
before  the  prince,  that  he  absolutely  forbade  them 
to  think  any  farther  about  this  marriage.  Mon- 
sieur de  Lauzun  received  this  order  with  all  the 
respect,  all  the  submission,  all  the  firmness,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  despair,  that  could  be 
expected  in  so  great  a  reverse  of  fortune.  As  for 
Mademoiselle,  being  under  no  restraint,  she  gave 
a  loose  to  herself,  and  burst  forth  into  tears,  cries, 
lamentations,  and  the  most  violent  expressions  of 
grief;  she  keeps  her  bed  all  day  long,  and  takes 
nothing  within  her  lips  but  a  littie  broth.  What 
a  fine  dream  is  her^  1  "What  a  glorious  subject  for 
a  tragedy,  or  a  romance,  but  especially  for  an 
eternity  of  talk  and  reasoning !  This  is  what  we 
do  day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  without 
end  or  ceasing :  we  hope  you  do  the  like.  E  frd 
ianto  rt  baecio  k  mani. 

Letter  188. 

TO  MADAMS  DE   G&IONAN. 

Paris,  Tuesday,  4  March,  1672. 

You  say  then,  my  dear  child,  that  you  cannot 
possibly  keep  hatred  alive  for  so  long  a  time. 
You  are  in  the  right  of  it :  it  is  much  the  same 
with  me ;  but  then  guess  what  I  do  in  the  room 
of  it :  why  I  can  love  as  strongly,  and  for  as  long 
a  time,  a  certain  person  that  you  know.  You 
seem  to  give  way  to  a  negligence  that  gives  me  a 
deal  of  concern.  You  seldom  want  an  excuse  for 
it,  it  is  so  much  your  natural  inclination ;  but  you 
know  I  always  found  fault  with  you  for  it,  and  do 
so  still.  One  might  make  an  excellent  mean  of 
Madame  du  Fresnoy  and  you :  both  of  you  are  in 
the  extreme ;  but  certainly  yours  may  be  better 
borne  with  than  hers.  I  wonder,  sometimes,  at 
the  many  nothings  that  drop  from  my  pen:  I 
never  curb  it,  but  am  extremely  happy  that  such 
trifles  amuse  you.  They  would  be  very  disagree- 
able to  many  people ;  but  I  beg  you  will  not  re- 
gret the  want  of  them  when  you  have  me  with 
you,  or  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  my  own  letters. 

The  dinner  that  M.  de  Yalavoire  gave,  entirely 
eclipsed  ours :  not  for  the  quantity,  but  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  dishes.  My  dear  child,  how  you 
look !     Madame  de  Lafayette  will  scold  you  with- 


out mercy.  For  God's  sake,  dress  your  head  to- 
morrow; excessive  negligence  eclipses  beauty; 
and  you  carry  your  dullness  beyond  bounds.  I 
have  made  your  compliments ;  those  that  are  sent 
you  in  return  surpass  in  number  the  stars  of  the 
sky.  A  propos  of  stars:  La  Gouville  was  the 
other  day  at  Madame  de  St  Lou's,  who  has  jast 
lost  her  old  page.  La  Gouville,  among  othur 
things,  was  talking  of  her  star;  and  her  star  did 
this,  and  her  star  did  that :  and  at  length  Segrais, 
who  was  there,  rousing  himself,  as  if  he  had  been 
asleep,  says  to  her,  **  Dear  Madam,  do  you  think 
you  have  a  star  to  yourself?  I  hear  nothing  bat 
people  talking  about  their  stars.  Why,  do  yon 
know.  Madam,  that  there  are  but  one  thousand 
and  twenty-two  in  all  ?  How  then  do  you  think 
every  one  can  have  a  star  to  himself?"  This  was 
spoken  in  such  a  comical  manner,  and  with  so 
serious  a  countenance,  that  it  put  an  end  to  all 
their  sorrow  in  a  trice.  Your  letters  were  giycD 
to  Madame  de  Vaudemont  by  d'Hacqueville.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  see  him  very  seldom  now. 
The  great  fish  swallow  up  the  littie  ones,  you 
know.  Farewell,  my  dearest  love :  I  am  getting 
Bigazet  and  la  Fontaine's  Fables,  to  send  you  for 
your  amusement. 

LeUer  159. 

TO   THK   SAME. 

Paais,  Friday,  80  May,  1672. 

I  had  no  letter  from  you  yesterday,  my  dear 
child :  your  journey  to  Monaco  had  put  you  quite 
out  of  sorts :  I  was  aftuid  of  some  such  accident 
I  now  send  you  news  from  M.  de  Pomponne :  the 
fashion  of  being  wounded  is  begun  already :  mj 
heart  is  very  heavy  with  the  fears  of  this  cam- 
paign. My  son  writes  by  every  opportunity ;  he 
is  hitherto  in  good  health. 

My  aunt  is  still  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  and 
yet  we  have  the  courage  to  think  of  appointing  a 
day  for  parting  hence,  assuming  a  hope  which  is 
reality  we  cannot  entertain.  I  cannot  yet  forbear 
thinking  there  are  certain  things  not  ranged  in 
good  order,  among  the  various  events  of  life ;  they 
are,  as  it  were,  rugged  stones  lying  across  our 
way,  too  unwieldy  to  be  removed,  and  which  we 
must  get  over  as  we  can,  though  it  is  not  without 
pain  and  difficulty. 

We  have  a  very  tragical  history  to  communicate 
to  you  from  Livri.  Do  you  remember  that  pre- 
tended devote,  who  walked  so  steadily,  without 
turning  his  head,  that  you  w^ould  have  thought  he 
was  carrying  a  vessel  full  of  water  ?  His  devotion 
has  turned  his  brain. '  One  night  he  gave  himself 
five  or  six  stabs  with  a  knife,  and  fell  on  his  knees 
in  his  cell,  all  naked,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 
They  come  in,  and  find  him  in  this  posture.  "  Bro- 
ther, what  have  you  done  ?  Who  has  left  you  in 
such  a  condition  ?"  He  replies  very  calmly,  "  Fa- 
ther, I  am  doing  a  littie  penance."  He  faints 
away;  they  lay  him  on  a  bed;  they  dress  his 
wounds,  which  are  found  very  dangerous;  he  is 
recovered  with  much  difficulty,  and  sent  to  his 
friends. 

If  you  do  not  think  such  a  head  suffioientiy  dis- 
ordered, tell  me  so,  and  you  shall  have,  instead  of 
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it,  that  of  Madame  Paul,  who  is  fallen  desperately 
in  loTO  with  a  great  booby,  whom  she  had  taken  as 
her  gardener.  This  lady  has  managed  her  affairs 
admirably ;  she  has  married  him.  The  fellow  is  a 
mere  bmte,  and  has  not  common  sense ;  he  will 
beat  her  soon,  and  has  already  threatened  to  do 
it ;  no  matter,  she  was  resolved  to  have  him.  I 
have  never  seen  so  violent  a  passion ;  there  is  all 
the  fine  extravagance  of  sentiments  imaginable, 
were  they  but  rightly  applied :  it  is  like  the  rough 
sketch  of  an  ill  painting ;  all  the  colours  are  there ; 
they  want  only  to  be  properly  disposed.  I  am  ex- 
tremely diverted  wiUi  the  caprices  of  love;  but 
really  I  tremble  for  myself,  when  I  reflect  on  such 
an  attempt  as  this.  What  insolence  was  it  in  this 
passion,  to  attack  Madame  Paul  ?  that  is,  to  at- 
tack rigid,  austere,  antiquated  virtue  herself  in 
person.  Alas  I  where  can  we  hope  to  find  security  ? 
This  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  news  indeed,  after  the 
agreeable  relations  you  have  given  us.  I  beg  you 
not  to  forget  M.  de  Harouis,  whose  heart  is  a 
master-piece  of  perfection,  and  who  adores  you. 
I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  of  you  and  your  little 
son.  The  weather  must  be  extremely  hot  in  the 
climate  you  are  in :  I  fear  this  season  for  him,  and 
for  you  much  more ;  for  I  have  never  yet  had  any 
reason  to  think  it  possible  to  love  anything  be- 
sides, in  an  equal  degree  with  you. 

SEWAED,   ANNA, 

Dauohteb  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  was 
bom,  in  1747,  at  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire.  Very 
early  in  life  she  manifested  a  talent  for  poetry, 
which  her  father  in  vain  tried  to  discourage.  She 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet;  and 
also  wrote  "  A  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,'*  in  which  she 
claims  the  first  fifty  lines  of  his  **  Botanic  Qarden" 
as  her  own. 

In  1754,  Mr.  Seward  removed  with  his  family 
to  Lichfield,  the  birth-place  of  Johnson  and  Gar- 
rick,  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Darwin ;  and  Miss 
Seward  continued  to  live  there  till  her  death  in 
1809.  Her  only  sister  dying  in  1764,  just  as  she 
was  on  the  eve  of  marrying  Dr.  Porter,  step-son 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  Anna  found  her  society  so  indis- 
pensable to  her  parents,  that  she  rejected  all  offers 
of  matrimony  on  their  account;  although,  being 
young,  beautiful,  and  an  heiress,  she  was  of  course 
much  sought.  She  was  remarkable  for  the  ardour 
and  constancy  of  her  friendships,  as  well  as  for 
her  filial  devotion. 

Her  sonnets  have  t>rocured  her  the  greater  part 
of  her  celebrity  as  a  poetess ;  though  her  poetical 
novel,  entitled  **  Louisa,"  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Miss  Seward 
died  in  1809,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Among  her 
publications  were  six  volumes  of  "  Letters."  The 
«  Description  of  the  Life  of  an  English  Country 
Clergyman  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,"  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  her  prose,  which  we  think  is  su- 
perior to  her  poetry. 

FBOH   A  LSTTEB  DATED   1767. 

The  convenient  old  parsonage  is  uncommonly 
Ught  and  cheerful.  Its  fire-places  have  odd  little 
extra  windows  near  them,  which  are  the  blessings 


of  employment  in  cold  or  gloomy  days.  A  rural 
walk  encircles  the  house.  In  its  front,  a  short 
flagged  walk  divides'  two  grass-plots,  and  leads  to 
a  little  wicket  gate,  arched  over  with  ivy,  that 
opens  into  the  fold-yard.  A  narrow  gravel-walk 
extends  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  imder 
the  parlour-windows.  Opposite  them,  and  on  the 
larger  grass-plot,  stands  the  venerable  and  expan- 
sive mulberry-tree.  *  *  *  We  rise  at  seven.  At 
eight,  my  aunt  and  cousin,  my  mother,  Honors, 
and  myself,  meet  at  our  neat  and  cheerful  break- 
fast. That  dear,  kind-hearted  saint,  my  uncle, 
has  his  milk  earlier,  and  retires,  for  the  morning, 
to  his  study.  At  nine,  we  adjourn  to  my  aunt's 
apartment  above  stairs,  where  one  reads  aloud  to 
the  rest,  who  are  at  work.  At  twelve,  my  uncle 
summons  us  to  prayers  in  the  parlour.  When 
they  are  over,  the  family  disperses,  and  we  young 
ones  either  walk  or  write  till  dinner.  That  ap- 
pears at  two.  At  four,  we  resume  my  aunt's  apart- 
ment  *  *  *  When  we  quit  this  dear  apartment 
to  take  an  evening  walk,  it  is  always  with  a  de- 
gree of  reluctance.  At  half-past  ten,  he  calls  in 
his  servants  to  join  our  vesper  devotions,  which 
close  the  peaceful  and  unvaried  day,  resigning  us 
to  sleep  as  tranquil  as  itself.  *  *  *  The  village 
has  no  neighbourhood,  and  in  itself  no  prospect. 
The  roads  are  deep  and  dirty,  in  winter  scarce 
passable.  My  fair  cousin.  Miss  Marten,  is  com- 
pletely buried  through  the  dreary  months.  *  *  * 
She  tells  us  she  weeps  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  daisy,  and  welcomes  and  talks  to  and  hails  the 
little  blessed  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  her  days 
of  liberty  as  well  as  of  peace. 

SEYMOUR,  ANNE,  MARGARET,  and  JANE, 

Dauohtbrs  of  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  were 
known  for  their  poetical  talents.  Their  one  hun- 
dred and  four  Latin  distichs  on  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  queen  of  France,  were  translated 
into  French,  Greek,  and  Italian,  and  printed  dn 
Paris  in  1561,  but  possess  little  merit  Anne 
married  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  Sir 
Edward  Hunter.  Margaret  and  Jane  died  single. 
Jane  wits  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  died  in  1560,  at  tiie  age  of  twenty. 

SEYMOUR,   JANE, 

Was  married  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  May,  1686,  the 
day  after  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded,  and  died, 
October,  1637,  two  days  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
Edward  VI.  Henry  is  said  to  have  been  very 
much  attached  to  her  during  their  brief  union ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  been  cold  and  insipid  in 
her  character,  retaining  his  affections  more  by  her 
yielding  disposition,  than  by  any  other  quality. 
She  never  interfered  in  state  affairs.  She  was 
maid  of  honour  to  Anne  BoleyU'  at  the  time  that 
Henry  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  witnessed  Anne's 
fall  and  death  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
sensibility. 

SFORZA,   BONA, 

QuBEH  of  Poland,  was  bom  in  Naples,  in  1601. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Isabella  of  Aragon,  and  of 

I  Servanni  Galeozzo  Sforza,  nephew  of  the  founder  of 
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'  the  Bfonn  dToas^  in  Milnn.  She  lost  her  father 
ID  very  tender  infaocy.  nnd  was  brought  ap  with 
great  care  bj  her  moUier.  In  1618,  she  wai  moi^ 
ried  by  proxy  to  Sigismood  I.,  king  of  Poluid, 
DTer  whom  ahe  obtained  the  greatest  inflnenae, 
which  she  used  to  advantage  in  prompting  and 


uausing  to  be  executed,  plana  for  tlie  prosperity 
of  tlie  kingdom.  She  inspired  the  admiaistration 
with  on  activity  unknown  before  in  Poland ;  and 
while  she  resided  there,  was  a  patron  of  many 
useful  and  magnificent  undertakings.  On  the  death 
of  ber  husband,  she  became  disgusted  with  a  ma- 
trimonial misalliance  contracted  by  her  eon,  the 
reigning  monarch.  She  returned  to  her  native 
country,  where  she  was  received  with  the  highest 
honours.  In  her  little  sovereignty  of  Bar,  she 
occupied  herself  with  useful  establishments,  ac- 
cording io  her  means,  and  took  particular  delight 
in  the  society  and  encouragement  of  men  of  letters. 
She  died  in  1&67. 


Was  the  daughter  of  Christisn  II.,  king  of  Den- 
mark, a  prince  who  was  eipelled  by  his  subjects, 
and  died  in  exile.  Her  mother  was  Isabella,  sister 
of  Charles  V.  Left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  she  was 
tenderly  educated  by  her  aunt,  the  dowager  queen 
of  Hungary,  and,  by  her  beauty  and  pleasing  man- 
ners, having  gained  the  favour  of  Charles  V.,  was 
adopted  by  that  sovereign,  who  carried  her  with 
him  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Id  1630,  she  espooaed 
Francesco  Sfona,  duke  of  Milan.  Hia  death, 
which  took  place  three  years  afterwards,  left  her 
a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  richly  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune.  Among  many  suitors,  she  se- 
lected Francesco  I.,  duke  of  Lorena;  refusing  tlie 
proposals  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  who  had 
demanded  ber  hand  of  Charies  V.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  of  domestic  happiness,  death  deprived 
her  of  Francesco,  and  after  that  she  refused  to 
enter  into  any  new  matrimonial  connexion,  bnt 
ilevoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children  and  of 
the  I>orenese  statss,  of  which  she  had  been  left 
regent.     Here  it  is  that  she  merits  other  praise 


than  that  of  a  good  mistress  of  a  fanuly :  for  she 
evinced  so  much  sagacity,  so  much  good  feeling 
and  activity,  that,  by  judioions  management,  she 
rendered  Lorena  the  most  flourishing  and  prosper- 
ous dncby  in  that  province.  But  no  wisdom,  ne 
courage,  could  defend  this  littie  state  tiom  the 
rapacity  of  a  mighty  monarch,  who  had  cast  upon 
it  a  covetous  eye.  Henry  II.,  king  of  Pranoe, 
partly  by  craft,  and  partiy  by  force,  found  means 
to  seiie  upon  the  government.  The  heir  was  taken 
to  Paris,  and  the  regent  banished.  Ambition  was 
not  her  master  passion,  and  she  willingly  retired 
into  private  life,  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
revealing  great  force  of  character,  joined  with  tact, 
intelligence,  and  many  other  admirable  qualities, 
and  in  a  way  peculiarly  congenial  to  a  woman. 
She  perceived  that  France  and  Spain,  wearied  at 
the  long  turbulence  and  continual  war  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  were  both  inclined  lo 
peace,  and  needed  only  some  mediator  to  briag 
about  that  blessing.  Inspired  by  a  generous  wish 
to  benefit  her  fellow-crentures,  she  undertook  this 
affair ;  active,  industrioue,  eloquent,  pertusiive. 
she  made  repeated  journeys  between  Paris  and 
Madrid,  and  rested  not  till  she  had  obtained  from 
the  two  monarchs  a  promise  that  they  would  meet 
in  a  congress.  In  lf)55,  Charles  and  Henry  had 
an  interview  at  Chateau  Cambreais ;  and  then  the 
lady  overpowered  every  body  by  her  ready  wit, 
her  seducing  eloquence,  and  her  profound  vien 
of  policy.     Peace  iraa  Uie  result  of  her  efforts. 

Cristiema  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  modest 
seolusion,  where  she  exhibited  all  the  virtues  of 
private  life.  She  died  of  paralysis,  in  the  city  of 
Tortona,  in  the  year  15M. 

SHEREEN,  or  8CHIRIN,  or  SIRA. 
Was  an  Armenian  princess,  second  wife  of 
Chosroes  11.,  king  of  Persia  in  the  seventeenlb 
century.  She  was  very  beautiful,  intellectnal,  and 
accomplished,  and  is  the  faeroine  of  many  of  tbe 
Turkish  and  Persian  romances.  Her  husband  wu 
murdered  by  his  own  son  by  a  former  wife,  and 
Shereen  killed  herself  on  his  tomb  to  escape  the 
love  of  the  murderer. 


SHERIDAN,   FRANCES, 
t  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  H.  A.,  ' 


Ireland,  in  1724,  but  descended  from  a  good  Eng- 
lish family,  which  had  removed  there.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Chambertaine.  She  wrote  a  little  pun- 
phlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent  party-dispute  fcboot 
the  theatre  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had  joat  em- 
barked his  fortune.  He,  by  accident,  discovered 
his  defender,  and  soon  afterwards  married  her. 
She  was  a  very  charming  woman,  and  (talGlled  sll 
her  duties  with  the  greatest  propriety.  She  died 
at  Bids,  in  France,  in  1767.  Her  "  Sydney  Bid- 
dulph,"  ie  a  very  well- written  novel;  and  her  little 
romance  called  "  NouTJahad,"  showe  avery  fertile 
imagination.  She  also  wrote  two  comedies,  en- 
tiUed  "  The  Diioovery,"  and  "  The  Dupe." 

Although  not  handsome,  Mrs.  Sheridan  ii  de- 
scribed aa  having  had  an  intelligent  countenance, 
Sne  dark  eyes  and  hair,  with  a  partieularty  fsir 
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In  her  dreeB  Mrs.  Sheridaa  was  eometiliat  pldn, 
thon^  Bha  did  not  affect  that  aegligeoce  irtiioh 
waa  adopted  by  some  of  the  literar;  l»di«e  of  that 
da;,  who  wen  aaoiued  of  studioiialj  neglaoting 
the  OracM  to  pay  bonu^  to  the  Uoaea. 

Mra.  Sheridan  waa  bb  moah  beloved  in  her  own 
family  aa  abe  waa  admired  b;  her  eotemporariea ; 
and  ahe  waa  even  more  famed  for  her  colloquial 
powera  than  for  her  literaT?  talenta.  Her  temper 
waa  good,  though  warm,  of  which  infirmitj  ahe 
waa  beraelf  aware.  From  her  works,  it  is  evident 
ihe  had  a  atrong  aenae  of  religion ;  and  in  her 
principal  performance,  "Sidne;  Biddulph,"  ahe 
portraja  it  aa  the  only  conaolaUon  her  heroine  re- 
crives  daring  her  misfortunes. 


8UREW8BUKY,    ELIZABETH, 

COUNTEaS  OF, 
Was  the  daaghter  of  John  Hardwicli,  of  Hard- 
wick,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  fortune 
in  Derbyshire.  At  a  rery  early  age  she  married, 
not  without  some  suspicions  of  interested  motiies, 
a  gentleman  of  fortone,  named  Barlow,  in  delicate 
health.  Before  hia  marriage,  to  prove  hie  dela- 
tion, he  made  a  will,  in  wbich  he  aecnred  to  her, 
and  her  heirs,  almost  the  whole  of  his  yaal  estates. 
A  short  time  after  their  marriage  he  died.  She 
soon  contracted  a  second  marriage,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Caiendiah,  to  whom  she  appears  te  have  been 
reoll;  attached.  He  waa  a  widower  for  the  third 
time  when  he  married  her,  and  seema  to  bare  re- 
turned her  affection  sincerely,  denying  her  nothing, 
and  anticipating  ber  wishes.  To  gratify  her,  he 
Bold  his  estates  in  the  aoulh  of  England,  and  piur- 
chaaed  lauda  in  her  native  county;  and  here  be 
began,  by  ber  desire,  the  building  of  Chataworth, 
tk  mansion,  dnoe  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  on  which  a  mia 
wealth  has  been  spent  at  different  times.  Her 
great  passion  seema  to  hare  been  t^i  erect  great 
mansions  in  every  part  of  her  large  estates;  s 
Cbatsworth,  Hardwick,  Oldcotea,  and  others,  provi 
Tradition  has  preserved  a  prophecy  that  she  woul 
not  die  while  she  continued  to  build.  Sir  William 
CKTendish  did  not  live  to  see  the  finishing  of  his 
splendid  manslaii.     Upon  his  widow  this  task  de- 


volved, aa  weU  aa  th*  binging  up  of  their  mi 
children,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  and  to 
whose  intereata  she  waa  devoted.  Through  these 
children,  ahe  became  the  ancestress  of  more  than 
one  noble  and  distinguished  family.  Her  oldest 
BOD  died  cbitdlesa;  the  second,  William,  became 
the  first  earl  of  Devonshire;  the  third,  Cbarles,  . 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  dnkea  of  NewcasUe.  Her 
oldest  daughter,  Frances,  married  Sir  Henry 
Fierrepoint,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  £ingston, 
by  which  alliance  we  perceive  that  "old  Bess  of 
Hardwick"  was  an  ancestress  of  lady  Uary  Wort- 
ley  Montague.  EUutbeth,  the  second  daugbl«r, 
married  Charles  Stnart,  duke  of  Lennox,  brother 
of  Damley,  who  became  father  of  the  unfortunate 
Arabella  Stuart,  the  victim  of  state  policy.  Mary, 
the  third  daughter,  married  Qilbert,  the  oldest 
son  of  Eliiabeth's  fourth  husband,  and  arrived  at 
the  same  dignity  of  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

With  a  Bplendid  fortune,  and  unimpaired  beauty, 
the  attractive  widow  retained  her  liberty  some 
time,  till  at  length  she  was  provailed  upon  to 
change  her  stale  again,  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
St.  Lo,  of  Tormarton,  in  Glouoestershire,  cnptain 
of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  grand  butler 
of  England.  He  was  wealthy,  and  had  broad 
lands  in  Gloucesterehire;  and  these  circumstances 
weighed  with  the  acute  widow  and  careful  mother, 
who  determined,  before  she  ventured  to  alter  ber 
poaitioD,  to  secure  as  mach  as  possible  it  his  po»- 
sessions  to  herself  and  children.  She  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Sir  William  settled  tJie  whole  of  his 
fortune  upon  her  and  her  heirs,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  children  bj  a  former  marriage.  The  en- 
amoured captain  did  not  survive  long  to  eifjoy  his 
happiness.  Elizabeth  was  for  the  third  time  left 
a  widow,  with  a  fortune  considerably  increased, 
and  no  heirs  of  St.  Lo  to  take  any  thing  from  her 
family  of  Cavendish. 

Wealth  hod  been  her  otgect  in  her  lost  match, 
and  as  her  appetite  seemed  to  "grow  with  what 
it  fed  on,"  she  resolved  to  give  the  reins,  not  only 
to  ber  desire  of  gain,  but  to  the  amlntion  which 
led  her  step  by  step  till  she  had  established  her- 
self in  the  precincts  of  the  court.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  made  a  new  selection.  Qeorge,  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  but 
he  was  rich,  of  exalted  rank,  and  the  greatest  sub- 
ject in  the  realm;  high  in  favour  with  the  queen, 
and  trusted  beyond  any  Other  noble  in  her  court, 
independent,  magnificent,  and  powerful,  and  a 
widower,  with  sons  aod  daughters  ODmarried.  In 
an  evil  day  for  him,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  sub- 
mitted his  fate  to  the  guidance  of  the  suecessfDl 
widow.  A  magnificent  jointure  was  settled  upon 
Ihe  bride,  and  it  was  agreed,  not  only  that  her 
eldest  son  should  espouse  bis  daughter,  but  that 
her  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  should  become  the 
wife  of  his  heir,  Gilbert  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury's 
good  gehius  must  have  forsaken  him  at  this  event- 
ful period  of  his  life ;  for  soon  after  his  marriage 
he  voluntarily  ondertook  the  guardianship  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  who,  in  May,  1668,  landed  in 
England,  and  threw  beraelf  upon  Uie  protection 
of  queen  Eliiabeth,  who  immediately  made  her  • 
state  prisoner :  an  act  of  treachery  that  haa  found 
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a  parallel  in  English  history  of  modem  times.  It 
appears  that  both  the  earl  and  countess  eagerly 
sought  the  office  of  head  jailers  to  the  unfortunate 
Mary. 

At  tliis  period  of  their  married  life,  the  earl  and 
countess  seemed  to  liye  on  terms  of  affectionate 
confidence;  but  from  the  first  entrance  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  into  their  family,  disturbances 
began  to  occur.  What  the  ambitious  and  danger- 
ous schemes  of  the  countess  may  have  been,  can- 
not now,  with  certainty,  be  known ;  but  it  is  likely 
that  she  endeaToured  to  secure  Mary  as  her  friend, 
in  case  of  a  failure  with  Elizabeth ;  or,  in  modem 
parlance,  she  deemed  it  wisest,  in  the  game  she 
was  playing,  to  '*  hedge  T'  The  earl  was  accused 
of  a  tender  leaning  towards  his  captive ;  "  a 
scandal''  which  he  has  himself  recorded  in  his  own 
epitaph.  That  his  wary  mistress,  queen  Elizabeth, 
distrusted  him  somewhat,  is  evident  from  the  part 
which  she  afterwards  played  when  the  earl  and 
countess  began  to  quarrel.  In  1674,  the  countess 
took  the  daring  step  of  marrying  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  the  earl  of  Lennox,  brother  of  Darn- 
ley.  This  alliance  with  the  family  of  the  royal 
captive,  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen,  and  we 
find  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  writing  to  her  and 
protesting  his  ignorance  of  this  act  of  his  wife's. 
The  object  of  this  turmoil,  Elizabeth  Cavendish, 
seems  to  have  derived  little  happiness  from  her 
marriage  {  blamed,  imprisoned,  persecuted,  and 
reproached,  she  had  small  cause. to  congratulate 
herself  on  the  dangerous  elevation  to  which  her 
mother's  ambition  had  raised  her;  and,  after  a 
brief  space,  the  husband,  on  whom  so  many  hopes 
were  fixed,  fell  a  victim  to  sickness  or  sorrow,  and 
she  became  a  widow,  with  one  child,  Arabella,  the 
heiress  of  her  griefs  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
devoted  race  of  Stuart 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  office  of  custo(Uan  to 
the  royal  Mary  was  prolific  of  troubles;  the 
queen's  suspicions  aroused,  his  wife's  jealousy 
excited,  his  own  liberty  necessarily  restrained,  a 
responsible  office,  and  expensive  establishment, 
for  which  he  was  inadequately  paid,  to  support, 
all  combined  to  render  his  situation  little  to  be 
envied.  In  the  year  1577,  the  first  shade  is  evi- 
dent that  appears  to  have  clouded  the  domestic 
sky  of  the  earl  and  countess,  and  henceforth  their 
disunion  increased  till  it  amounted  to  open  re- 
vilings.  The  earl's  children  sided  with  their  step- 
mother, whose  resolute  will  gave  her  unbounded 
sway  over  all  within  her  influence.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  earl  accuses  her  of  a  desire  to  gain 
possession  of  his  estates  and  revenues  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  children.  The  poor  earl  seems 
to  have  been  sorely  ill  treated  by  both  the  women 
who  ruled  him ;  for  we  find  him  making  applica- 
tion to  the  queen,  <*  for  the  hundreth  time,"  for 
payment  of  his  just  dues  in  keeping  the  queen  of 
Scots.  At  length,  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  were  brought  to  a  close. 
He  died  in  November,  1690.  During  the  follow- 
ing seventeen  years  of  widowhood, -Elizabeth  of 
Shrewsbury  devoted  herself  to  building;  and 
there  is  no  knowing  how  many  more  mansions 
she  would  have  erected  if  her  life  had  been  spared. 


The  story  goes,  that  in  1607  a  hard  fh>st  set  in, 
which  obliged  her  workmen  to  stop  suddenly; 
^*  the  spell  was  broken,  the  astrologer's  predictioii 
verified,  Elizabeth  of  Hardwick  could  build  no 
longer,  and  she  died."  Her  death  occurred  at 
Hardwick  Hall,  in  Febmary,  1607,  in  the  87th 
year  of  her  age.  During  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  the  affection  which  the  countess  entertained 
for  her  grand-daughter,  Arabella  Stuart,  was  one 
of  the  master  passions  of  her  mind.  It  was  well 
for  her  proud  spirit  that  she  was  spared  the  pain 
of  witnessing  the  downfall  of  her  ambitious  hopes, 
and  the  melancholy  fate  of  one  so  dear  to  her. 

This  countess  of  Shrewsbury  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  worldly-wise  woman,  approaching, 
both  in  the  powers  of  her  intellect  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  directed  her  talents,  very  nearly  the 
masculine  type  of  mind.  Calm,  prudent,  energetic, 
but  politic,  selfish,  hard,  she  stands  out  from  onr 
pictures  of  true  feminine  character  like  an  oak 
among  laurels,  willows  and  magnolias.  Happily, 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  race,  there  are  few 
women  like  **  Bess  of  Hardwick." 

SIDDONS,   SARAH, 

Thb  most  eminent  English  tragic  actress,  was 
born,  in  1765,  at  Brecknock,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Roger  Kemble,  manager  of  a  company  of  itine- 
rant players.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  became 
attached  to  Mr.  Siddons ;  and  her  parents  refusing 
their  consent  to  her  marriage,  she  went  to  reside 
with  Mrs.  Greathead,  of  Guy's  Cliff,  as  an  humble 
companion.  In  her  eighteenth  year  she  married 
Mr.  Siddons,  and  returned  to  the  stage.  In  1775, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London 
boards,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Time,  however, 
matured  her  powers;  and,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years,  spent  partly  at  Bath,  where  she  was 
much  admired,  she  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1782 ;  and  from  that  time  her  course  was  a  perpe- 
tual triumph.  In  1812,  having  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  she  withdrew  into  private  life.  She  died, 
June  9th,  1881.  Mrs.  Siddons  possessed  consi- 
derable talents  as  a  sculptor.  A  medallion  of  her- 
self, and  a  bust  oY  her  brother,  John  Eemble,  are 
among  her  works.  Her  character  was  irreproach- 
able. 

SIBANI,   ELISABETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Bologna,  in  1638.  Her  father, 
Gian  Andrea  Sirani,  was  a  painter  of  some  repn- 
tation,  and  had  been  a  favourite  scholar  of  Guido, 
and  successful  imitator  of  his  style.  The  manifest- 
ations of  real  genius  are  usually  to  be  discovered 
at  the  earliest  age ;  and  Elisabetta,  when  almost 
an  infant,  excited  attention  by  her  attempts  at 
drawing.  These  baby  pencillings,  though  they 
attracted  >the  notice  of  her  father,  did  not  give 
him  the  idea  of  instructing  her,  because  she  wis  a 
girl  Fortunately,  a  visiter  at  the  house,  count 
Canonico  Malvasia,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
enlarged  views,  used  his  influence  with  Sirani,  and 
represented  to  him  the  culpability  of  stifling  the 
rare  talent  that  was  developing  itself  in  the  little 
maiden.  From  this  time  she  was  educated  for  her 
fature  profession,  and  every  study  was  attended 
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to  thBt  could  be  nsefVil  to  improf «  her  genim.  Her 
delight  in  intellectoal  oultivalioD  was  odI;  equalled 
by  her  conecientiona  industry ;  the  moat  complete 
Bucoesa  crowned  her  application.  As  a  painter, 
her  Torka  take  plaoe  among  the  beat  Italian 
maatan.     She  haa  a]ao  left  some  tbtj  excellent 


engrarlogs,  and  displayed  no  mean  ability  in  mo- 
delling in  piaster.  Before  she  had  attained  her 
eighteenth  year,  she  had  painted  many  large  hia- 
torieal  piecea,  which  were  regarded  with  admira- 
Hon,  and  obtained  ai»  hanoorable  aitnatioii  in  the 
Tarioua  ohnrchea.  Besi<IeB  this,  the  young  artiat 
WM  a  very  excellent  muaician,  singing  beautifully, 
and  playing  with  grace  upon  the  harp.  She  was 
aa  remarkable  far  ber  plain  good  aenae  and  amia- 
ble dispoaition,  aa  for  her  talents.  The  aolace  and 
aapport  of  her  invaUd  father,  she  put  into  hia 
hands  all  the  money  she  reoeiTed  for  her  picturea. 
Her  mother  hanng  become  paralytic,  the  honae- 
bold  affairs  deTolved  upon  her;  and  her  attention 
to  the  minutia  of  inferior  occupations,  aa  well  aa 
ber  motherly  care  of  her  younger  siaters,  proved 
that  the  briUiant  exercise  of  the  most  refined  ac- 
compliahments  and  the  moat  intellectual  attain- 
ments is  by  no  meana  incompatible  with  the  perfect 
discharge  of  those  menial  employmenta  to  which 
the  wisdom  of  aome  Solomona  would  limit  the 
faculties  of  woman. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  works 
of  this  indefstigable  artist.  She  was  admired  and 
Tisited  by  the  great  of  that  day,  who  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  desire  to  obtain  specimens  of  her 
pencil.  At  one  time,  a  committee  appointed  to 
order  a  targe  picture  of  the  baptism  of  Jesng,  to 
be  placed  opposite  a  Bcly  Supper  \a  the  church 
of  the  Certosini,  called  upon  her.  Radiant  with 
inspiration,  the  girl,  then  scarcely  twenty,  took  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astou- 
ished  beholders,  with  the  utmost  promptneaa,  drew 
in  Indian  ink,  that  composltiOD  80  rich  in  figures, 
80  spinted  in  its  details,  and  so  grand  in  its  en- 
ttnUile.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  it  was  hang 
where  it  now  stands,  and  drew  an  immense  oon- 
courae  of  admiring  spectators.  The  drawing,  the 
colouring,  the  harmony  of  the  parts,  hare  obtain- 
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ed  the  praiae  «ad  entho^ulie  tributes  of  aH  suc- 
ceeding ardata.  Her  fame  was  apread  throughout 
Italy,  and  foreign  eourta  became  deuroua  of  ex- 
tending to  her  their  patronage.  A  large  picture 
was  bespoken  by  the  empress  Eleoaora,  widow  of 
FerdinandIII.,wl)eQ  she  was  assailed  by  a  disease 
of  the  stoQiach,  which,  aflAr  a  few  months  of  slight 
indisposition,  attacked  her  so  nolently,  that  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  she  waa  reduced  to  extre- 
mity. She  received  the  sacrament,  and  died  on 
the  28th  of  August,  her  birth-day.  She  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  As  she  waa  apparently 
robust  and  of  good  constitution,  suspiciona  aroae 
of  poiaon  haring  been  administered  to  her;  but, 
upon  a  poat  mortem  examination,  no  concluuve 
evidence  could  be  found ;  and  as  the  suspected 
individual  (a  servant)  waa  acquitted  in  the  legal 
scrutiny  which  took  place,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  the  idea  that  ber  death  was  otberwiae  tban  a 
natural  one. 

There  waa  a  universal  mourning  among  her  fel- 
low-citiiens ;  all  funereal  honours  were  given  to 
her  remains,  which  were  deposited  near  those  of 
Guide,  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico. 

SIRIES,  TIOLANTE  BEATRICE, 
Was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1710.  She  waa  a  pnpil 
of  Oiovanna  Fratellini,  who  at  that  time  lived  in 
high  esteem  in  Florence ;  by  whose  instraction  ahe 
made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  wa&r-colour 
and  crayon  painting,  till  shb  was  sixteen,  when  she 
went,  with  her  father,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed goldsmith  to  the  king  of  France.  Here 
ahe  continued  for  five  years,  and  studied  under  an 
eminent  Flemish  artiat.  She  painted  portraits  of 
several  of  the  nobility  with  such  beauty  and  fide- 
lity, that  she  was  invited  to  take  Ukeoesses  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
declining  this  honour,  aa  ahe  was  ahout  to  return 
with  her  father  to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  very 
lucrative  employment  conferred  on  bim  by  the 
Grand  Duke. 

The  Onuid  Duke  profbaaed  great  esteem  for  this 
artist,  and  ordered  her  portrut  to  be  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  artists  at  Florence.  To  perpetuate  her 
fatbei^a  memory,  she  introdueed  his  portrait  with 
her  own,  giving  at  once  a  proof  of  her  filial  piety 
and  disUngui  shed  merit.  She  painted  equally  well 
in  oil  and  with  crayons ;  but  most  of  her  works 
are  in  oil,  and  are  principally  from  historical  sub- 
jects. She  also  painted  fruit  and  flowers;  and 
executed  every  subject  with  extraordinary  taste, 
truth,  and  delicacy.    She  died  in  IT60. 

SMITH,   CHAKLOTTE, 

Eldeit  daaghter  of  Nicholas  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
Surrey,  in  England,  was  bom  in  London,  May  4th, 
1749.  She  lost  her  mother  when  she  waa  only 
three  years  old,  and  the  charge  of  her  education 
devolved  on  her  aunt.  Miss  Turner  waa  carefully 
instructed  in  all  the  accomplishment^  of  the  day, 
but  ahe  afterwards  regretted  that  ber  attention 
hsd  not  been  directed  more  to  the  solid  brancbes 
of  learning.  She  began  to  write  when  very  young, 
and  was  always  extravagantly  fond  of  reading, 
especiall  J  poetry  and  romances.  At  the  early  Bge 
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or  tirehe  ehe  lert  schaol,  Bud  Aiim  that  time  wu 
&ocaBtomed  to  frequent  publio  amusements  with 
b«r  famil;,  and  ecen  appear  in  eociet;  with  them. 
fihe  was  be&utiful,  UDimiited,  and  attractive,  and 
appeared  so  muoh  older  than  ehe  really  waa,  tliat 
at  fourteen  she  received  proposals  of  marriage, 
which  wer»  refused,  and  at  fifteen  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Smith,  eon  of  Richard  Smith,  a  West 
[udia  merohant.  and  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company. 


Mr.  Smith's  great  inferiority  to  bis  wife,  both 
in  mind  and  principles,  was  more  and  more  appa- 
rent aiery  year,  which  Mrs.  Smith  felt  keenly  as 
she  grew  older ;  yet  neTer  to  her  most  confidential 
friends  did  she  allow  a  complaint  o^  severe  remark 
to  escape  her  lips.  Her  father-in-law  fully  appre- 
ciated her,  and  often  employed  her  pea  on  matters 
of  busioesa,  ^d  confided  to  her  oil  his  anxieties. 
He  ofteD  remarked  that  she  could  eipedite  more 
,  bosiness  in  an  hour,  trom  his  dictation,  than  any 
one  of  bis  clerks  could  perform  in  a  day,  Tiiis 
affords  a  strong  instance  of  the  compass  of  her 
mind,  which  could  adapt  itself  with  equal  facility 
to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  dry  details  of 


Id  17TS,  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  who 
left  an  incomprehenaible  will  which  kept  them  for 
some  time  inaolred  in  law-suits,  occasioned  the 
final  min  of  their  fortunes.  Their  estate  in  Hamp- 
shire waa  sold,  and  they  removed  to  Sussex.  Mrs. 
Smith  never  deserted  her  hosband  for  a  moment 
during  the  period  of  his  miafortunes.  While  suf- 
fering from  the  calamities  he  had  bronght  on  him- 
self and  his  children,  she  exerted  hemelf  with  as 
much  energy  as  though  his  conduct  had  been  un- 
exceptionable, made  herself  mistress  of  his  affairs, 
and  finally  succeeded  iu  settling  them. 

Mr.  Smith  found  it  expedient,  in  1783,  to  retire 
to  the  continent,  where  his  wife  joined  him  with 
thdr  children.  They  resided  near  Dieppe ;  and 
here  her  youngest  son  was  bom.  She  translated 
while  there  the  novel  called  "  Maoon  I'Escaut." 
In  1T&6,  ^e  returned  to  England ;  and  soon  after 
published  "The  Romance  of  Real  Life,"  a  trans- 
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latioD  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  triils,  tnm 
"La  Caiua  CiUbra." 

In  1786,  Mrs.  Smith,  finding  it  impossible  to  lin 
longer  with  any  degree  of  comfort  with  her  hus- 
band, resolved  to  separate  from  him ;  and,  with 
the  approbation  of  all  her  most  judicious  Mends, 
she  settled  herself  in  a  small  house  near  Chiches- 
ter. Her  husband,  becoming  involved  in  frab 
difficulties,  again  retired  to  the  continent,  after 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  her  to  retim 
to  him.  They  sometimes  met  after  this,  sad  con- 
stantly corresponded.  Mrs.  Smith  never  Telaxiog 
her  efforts  to  aflTord  him  assistance,  or  bring  the 
family  affairs  to  a  final  arrangement;  hut  thcf 
never  afterwords  resided  together. 

In  her  seclusion  at  Wybe,  her  novels  of  "Em- 
meline,"  "  Ethelinde,"  and  "  Celeslina,"  were 
written.  These  were  very  successful.  In  1791, 
she  went  to  reside  near  London;  and,  during tbt 
excitement  caused  by  the  French  revotntioo,  the 
wrote  "Desmond,"  which  was  severely  censurtil 
for  its  political  and  moral  tendency.  "But she 
regained  public  favour,"  Bays  Mr.  Chambers,  "bj 
her  tale,  the  '  Old  Manor  House,' "  which  is  the 
best  of  her  novels.  Part  of  this  work  was  written 
at  EarUiiim,  the  residence  of  Hayley,  during  the 
period  of  Cowper's  risit  to  that  poetical  retreat. 
"It  was  delightful,"  says  Hajley,  "to  hear  her 
read  what  she  had  just  written ;  for  she  read,  u 
she  wrote,  with  simplicity  and  grace."  Cowper 
was  also  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  eiceUeiic* 
of  her  composition.  Mrs.  Smith  continued  her 
literary  labours  amidst  private  and  family  distress. 
She  also  wrote  a  "  History  of  England,"  and  a 
"Natural  History  of  Birds,"  in  1807;  "Conver 
sations,"  and  several  other  works.  Her  first  pub- 
lication was  a  volume  of  elegiac  "Bonnets"  uxl 
other  Essays,  in  1784.  She  died  at  Tilford,  0^ 
tober  28th,  1806,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year.  Her 
husband  had  died  the  preceding  year.  As  i  lao- 
ther,  she  was  most  exemplary. 

Mr.  Chambers  thus  sums  up  his  opimoa  of  her 
writings :— "  The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Smith  is  eleguit 
and  sentimental,  and  generally  of  a  pathetic  cut 
She  wrote  as  if  ■  melancholy  had  marked  her  fot 
her  own.'  The  keen  satire  and  observation  evinced 
in  her  novels  do  not  appear  in  her  verse ;  hot  the 
same  powers  of  description  are  displayed,  Hei , 
sketches  of  English  scenery  are  true  and  pleuiiig," 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  gives  "  high  praise  to  the 
sweet  and  sad  effusions  of  Mrs.  Smith's  pen  ;"  bat 
observes,  "We  cannot  admit  that  by  these  slone 
she  could  ever  have  risen  to  the  height  of  eminc on 
which  we  are  disposed  to  claim  for  her  as  authoresi 
of  her  prose  narratives." 

From  ■■  Poems." 
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Mark  where  transparent  waters  flide. 
Soft  flowing  o'er  their  tranquil  bed ; 

There,  cradled  on  the  dimpling  tide, 
Nyrophca  rests  her  lovely  head. 

But  conscious  of  the  earliest  beam, 
She  rises  (torn  her  humid  nest, 

And  §ee9^  reflected  in  the  stream. 
The  virgin  whitenna  of  her  breast. 

Till  the  bright  day-etar  to  the  west 
Declines,  in  ocean's  surge  to  lave; 

Then,  folded  in  her  modest  vest. 
She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  wave. 

See  Hieracium's  various  tribe, 
Of  plumy  seed  and  radiate  flowers. 

The  course  of  Time  their  blooms  describe. 
And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Broad  o*er  its  imbricated  cup 
The  goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  rays. 

But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up. 
Retreating  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

Pale  as  a  pensive  cloistered  nun, 
The  Bethlem  star  her  face  unveils. 

When  o*er  the  mountain  peers  the  sun. 
But  shades  it  from  the  vesper  gales. 

Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands 

The  humble  arenaria  creeps; 
Slowly  the  purple  star  expands. 

But  soon  within  its  calyx  sleeps. 

And  those  small  bells  so  lightly  rayed 
With  young  Aurora's  rosy  hue, 

Are  to  the  noontide  sun  displayed. 
But  shut  their  plaits  against  the  dew 

On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  mark 
The  hour  when,  as  the  dial  true, 

Cichorium  to  the  towering  lark 
Lifts  her  soft  eyes  serenely  blue. 

And  thou,  "Wee  crimson-tipped  flower," 
Gatherest  thy  ft-inged  mantle  round 

Thy  bosom  at  the  closing  hour. 
When  night-drops  bathe  the  turfy  ground. 

Unlike  silene,  who  declines 
The  garish  noontide's  blazing  light; 

But  when  the  evening  crescent  shines. 
Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 

Thus  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell, 
That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie, 

Are  sweet  remembrancers  who  tell 
How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly. 

THE   CRICKET. 

Little  inmate.  Aill  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  humble  hearth; 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode, 
Always  harbinger  of  good. 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  most  soft  and  sweet; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  song  as  I  can  give. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee. 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  ftir, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are; 
Their's  is  but  a  summer-song. 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long. 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill  and  clear. 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  lay, 
Tlien,  insect  I  let  thy  simple  song 
Cheer  the  winter  evening  long; 
While,  secure  ft-om  every  storm, 
In  my  cottage  stout  and  warm, 
Thou  Shalt  my  merry  minstrel  be, 
And  I  delight  to  shelter  thee. 


SONNETS. 

On  the  Departure  ef  the  JfightingaU. 

Sweet  poet  of  tlM  woods,  a  long  adieu  I 

Farewell  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year ! 
Ah !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shalt  sing  anew. 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  night's  dull  ear. 
Whether  on  spring  thy.  wandering  flights  await, 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell. 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate. 

And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-lorn  youth  shall  glide 

Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest; 
And  shepherd  girls  fl>om  eyea  proftine  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  affections  move. 
And  still  be  dear  to  sorrow  and  to  love ! 

fVritUn  fU  the  Cloee  qf  ^ring. 

The  garlands  ihde  that  Spring  so  lately  wove ; 

Each  simple  flower,  which  she  had  nursed  in  dew, 
Anemoniea  that  spangled  every  grove. 

The  primrose  wan,  and  hsrebell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  vjolets  linger  in  the  dell, 

Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain. 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell. 

And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths  again. 
Ah,  poor  humanity!  so  frail,  so  fair. 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day. 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care 

Bid  all  thy  fkiry  colours  ftide  away  I 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall  bring ; 

Ah!  why  has  happiness  no  second  Spring? 

TO   NIGHT. 

f  love  thee,  mournflil  sober-suited  night. 
When  the  faint  moon,  yet  liagering  in  her  wane, 

And  veiled  in  clouds,  with  pale  uncertain  light 
Hangs  o'er  the  waters  of  the  restless  main. 

In  deep  depression  sunk,  th'  enfeebled  mind 
Will  to  the  deaf,  cold  elements  complain. 
And  tell  th'  embosomed  grief,  however  vain. 

To  sullen  surges  and  the  viewless  wind ; 

Though  no  repose  on  thy  dark  breast  I  find, 
I  still  enjoy  thee,  cheerless  as  thou  art ; 
For  in  thy  quiet  gloom  th'  exhausted  heart 

Is  calm,  though  wretched ;  hopeless,  yet  resigned ; 

While  to  the  winds  and  waves  Its  sorrows  given, 

May  reach— though  lost  on  earth— the  ear  of  Heaven. 


TO  TBANQUILHTT. 

In  this  tumultuous  sphere,  for  tliee  unflt. 

How  seldom  art  thou  found  —  Tranquillity ! 

Unless  't  is  when  with  mild  and  downcast  eye 
By  the  low  cradles  thou  delight'st  to  sit 
Of  sleeping  inftints,  watching  the  soft  breath. 

And  bidding  the  sweet  slumberers  easy  lie. 
Or  sometimes  hanging  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 

Where  the  poor  languid  sufferer  hopes  to  die. 
O  beauteous  sister  of  the  halcyon  pea6e ! 

I  sure  shall  find  thee  in  that  heavenly  scene 
Where  care  and  anguish  shall  their  power  resign  ; 

Where  hope  alike  and  vain  regret  shall  cease; 

And  Memory,  lost  in  happiness  serene. 
Repeat  no  more  — that  misery  has  been  mine! 


SMITH,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  born,  in  1776,  at  the  family  seat  of  Bumball, 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  She  understood  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and 
French.  Her  "  Fragments,"  "  Translation  of 
Job,''  and  *'  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Klopstock," 
haye  been  published.  She  also  wrote  poetry. 
She  died  in  1806,  aged  thirty  years. 
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SMITH,  SARAH  LOUISA  P., 

Was  bom  at  Detroit,  in  1811,  while  her  maternal 
grandfather,  Major-General  William  Hull,  so  well 
known  for  his  patriotism  and  his  misfortunes,  was 
goremor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  Her  father's 
name  was  Hickman ;  he  died  when  Louisa  was  an 
infant;  and  her  mother,  returning  to  her  own 
home  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  there  educated 
her  two  daughters. '  The  uncommon  quickness  of 
talent  exhibited  by  Louisa,  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  her  instruoters.  She  had  a  most  won- 
derful memory,  and  gathered  knowledge  without 
any  apparent  effort — yet  was  she  ever  among  the 
most  actiye  in  mental  pursuits.  And  the  ease  with 
which  she  acquired  information  was  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  modesty  which  accompanied 
her  superiority.  She  began  to  write  when  a  mere 
child,  and  these  juvenile  productions  were  often  so 
excellent,  as  to  elicit  great  commendations  from 
her  family  and  their  confidential  friends ;  yet  this 
praise  never  fostered  pride  or  self-confidence  in 
the  youthful  poetess.  She  wrote  from  the  sponta- 
neous overflowing  of  her  own  heart,  which  seemed 
filled  with  thoughts  of  beauty,  and  all  tender  and 
sweet  emotions.  By  the  persuasion  of  her  friends, 
she  was  induced  to  send  some  of  her  effusions, 
anonymously,  to  different  periodicals.  These  were 
greatly  admired,  and  often  reprinted.  Before  she 
was  fifteen,  her  name  had  become  known,  and  she 
was  distinguished  as  a  young  lady  of  uncommon 
powers  of  intellect.  *  She  was  soon  an  object  of 
attention.  Her  personal  appearance  was  very 
prepossessing.  She  had  a  countenance  bright  with 
the  *<  light  of  mind,"  a  soft  and  delicate  complex- 
ion, a  *Marge  loving  eye,"  and  a  head  of  that  fine 
"spiritual  form,"  which  at  once  impresses  the 
beholder  with  the  mijesty  and  purity  of  the  mind 
within. 

In  1828,  Miss  Hickman  was  married  to  Mr.  S.  J. 
Smith,  then  the  editor  of  a  literary  periodical  in 
Providence.  Soon  after  her  marriage,  her  husband 
published  a  volume  of  her  poems ;  some  collected 
from  the  literary  journals,  and  others  written  as 
the  book  was  passing  through  the  press.  She  wae 
then  but  **  careless  seventeen,"  as  she  says  of  her- 
self ;  and  it  was  a  hazardous  experiment  to  give  a 
volume  of  poetry,  which  must  have  been,  however 
highly  imbued  with  genius,  more  fraught  with  the. 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  others,  than  with  those 
teachings  of  truth  and  nature  which  experience 
in  the  real  world  can  only  bestow.  But  the  book 
was  popular ;  and  though  she  would,  had  she  lived 
till  the  maturity  of  her  powers,  no  doubt  greatly 
excelled  her  early  writings,  yet,  as  the  blossoms 
of  an  original  and  extraordinary  genius,  these 
poems  will  ever  be  admired. 

And  yet  it  is  not  as  an  authoress  that  she  is  re- 
membered and  lamented  by  her  intimate  friends, 
or  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  **  Any  literary  reputation  that 
she  might  have  acquired,  could  never  have  been 
thought  of  in  her  presence,"  is  the  testimony  of 
one  who  knew  her.  **  It  was  the  confiding  since- 
rity of  her  manners,  the  playfulness  of  her  con- 
versation, her  enthusiastic  and  devoted  assiduity 


to  those  she  loved,  which  made  her  prwenee  a 
perpetual  delight."  In  her  own  home  she  was  a 
model  of  discretion,  cheerfulness  and  kindness. 
Her  husband  was  always  her  lover^  and  her  two 
little  sons  she  cherished  with  that  peculiar  tende^ 
ness  which  only  those  endowed  with  the  finest 
sensibilities  can  feel.  Yet,  amid  all  her  maternal 
and  household  cares,  her  mind  was  rapidly  gather- 
ing  strength  for  higher  literary  pursuits.  She  was, 
at  the  time  of  her  decease,  engaged  in  reriewing 
her  early  opinions  on  literature,  and  her  early 
productions,  pointing  out,  and  acknowledging  her 
errors  and  deficiencies,  with  the  most  frank  ho- 
nesty ;  and  preparing  by  study  and  reflection  to 
make  her  genius  the  faitiiful  interpreter  of  nature 
and  the  human  heart.  What  she  has  written  is 
marked  by  ease,  grace,  and  that  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  good,  which  shows  that 
her  imagination  was  a  blessing  to  herself,  as  well 
as  a  pleasure  to  others.  And  with  the  refinement 
of  taste  and  warmth  of  affections  which  Mrs.  Smith 
possessed,  was  united  pure,  ardent,  and  unaffected 
piety.  The  hope  of  immortality  was  to  her  a  glo- 
rious hope ;  and  the  benevolence  which  the  Oospel 
inculcates,  was  her  cherished  feeling. 

She  died,  February,  1882,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  her  age. 

The  following  are  considered  among  her  best 
poems : — 

THB  HUMA. 

"jS  bird  peculiar  to  the  East    It  is  tuppoetd  to  Jlf  coniUualf 
in  the  air  and  never  touch  the  ground,** 

Fly  on !  nor  touch  thy  wing,  bright  bird. 

Too  near  our  shaded  earUi, 
Or  the  warbling,  now  to  sweetly  heard. 

May  lose  its  note  or  mirth. 
Fly  on  —  nor  seek  a  place  of  rest 

In  the  home  of  "care-worn  things;" 
*T  would  dim  the  light  of  thy  shining  crest 

And  thy  brightly  burnished  wingi, 
To  dip  them  where  the  waters  glide 
That  flow  ftrom  a  troubled  earthly  tide. 

The  fields  of  upper  air  are  thine, 

Thy  place  where  stars  shine  tnt : 
I  would  thy  home,  bright  one,  were  mine. 

Above  life's  stormy  sea. 
I  would  never  wander,  bird,  like  thee, 

8o  near  this  place  again. 
With  wing  and  spirit  once  light  and  flree^ 

They  should  wear  no  more  the  chain 
With  which  they  arc  bound  and  fettered  here. 
For  ever  struggling  for  skies  more  clear. 

There  are  many  things  like  thee,  bright  bini, 

Hopes  as  thy  plumage  gay ; 
Our  air  is  with  them  for  ever  stirred. 

But  still  in  air  they  stay. 
And  happiness,  like  thee,  fair  one. 

Is  ever  hovering  o*er. 
But  reets  in  a  land  of  brighter  sun. 

On  a  waveless,  peaceAil  shore. 
And  stoops  to  lave  her  weary  wings. 
Where  the  fount  of  "  living  waters"  springi^ 

THE   heart's   treasures. 

Know  ye  what  things  the  heart  holds  dear 

In  its  hidden  cells? 
Tis  never  the  beam  of  careless  smiles. 
Nor  riches  wafted  fh>m  Atr-off  isles; 
The  light  that  cheers  it  is  never  shed 
From  the  Jewelled  pomp  of  a  regal  head. 

Not  there  it  dwella.         ^ 
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Qirthiiifi  ilwlDTcd  of  irorldlriiyc*. 

BiHhain  it  not; 
It  RiH  n>  MeHoml  In  him  ikln. 
Tba  ifcvy  taim  of  ■(bcllon'i  urea; 
TlK  ipel]  u  Ihtre  >btl  cu  bold  il  Alt. 
Wben  aanhly  pride  in  ili  pomp  !•  pMl. 

Thmfhu  tbal  HHiiB  Mm  Ibcir  Ar.  ilim  t 

Wnk«  by  ■  imile— 
TIw  nMinory  amet  of  ■  ynulbful  tanur. 
The  Ikded  hue  of  i  cheriih«l  flimet. 
Of  partlnf  tonea  of  ■  (kr-off  ftieiut. 


-'  Arm  teft  Mid.  Iwill  u 


Willi  thia  Ili 
When  H«,  wboi 


ta  o'er  Dull  pi 


Tba  fplrit  haili  ■  chord  Ui 
To  llghu  Ihal  mul  fro* 

Tbu  ahouid  be  placed  oi 


SMITH,   SARAH   LANMAN, 

Was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  June  18, 
1B02.  Her  father  ita«  Jabez  Hnntington,  Esq. 
Kor  biographer,  Be».  Edward  W.  Hooker,  saja  of 
her  earl;  j«ai%,  after  describing  her  snfferings 
from  ni  health  duriag  childhood,  and  also  from 
the  Mrerit/  of  »  eehool-mistres<t,  which  circom- 


SH 

stances,  added  to  tiie  death  of  her  mother,  had  the 
effect  to  bring  ont  great  deoision  and  sometimes 
wilfulness  of  character : 

"But  with  these  things  in  childhood,  showing 
that  she  was  a  suhject  of  that  native  deprsTilj  in 
which  all  the  human  race  are  '  guilt}'  before  Qod,' 


shs  exhibited,  as  she  was  adTuncing  in  the  jears 
of  youth,  many  of  the  lirtuea  which  are  useful  and 
lovely;  and  probably  went  as  far  in  those  eicel- 
leaces  of  natural  character  on  which  man;  en- 
deaToar  to  build  their  hope  pf  salvation,  as  almost 
an;  unconverted  persons  do ;  carrying  with  her, 
however,  the  clear  and  often  distarbing  conviction, 
that  the  beat  virtues  which  she  pracdsed  were  not 
holiness,  uor  any  evidence  of  fitness  for  heaven. 

She  was  exceedingly  attached  to  her  friends. 
Her  father  was  almost  her  idol.  The  affecUoD  for 
her  mother,  who  was  so  early  removed  by  death, 
she  transferred,  with  exemplary  tenderness,  to  her 
step-mother;  and  it  is  believed  the  instances  are 
rare  in  which  tbe  parties  are  uniformly  happier 
in  each  other,  in  that  relation,  Uiaa  were  Mrs. 
Huntington  and  this  daughter.  Her  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  affecUon  as  a  lister  were  also  pe- 
culiar and  exemplary.  Her  childhood  and  youth 
were  marked  with  great  delicacy  of  mind  and 
manners;  diligence,  promptitude,  and  efficiency 
in  her  undertakings  ;  love  of  system  and  fondness 
for  study,  improvement,  and  the  acquirement  of 
useful  knowledge.  Joined  with  a  great  desire  to 
answer  the  wishes  Bud  eipectations  of  her  Mends. 
Dutif  ulnesB  and  respect  for  her  parents  and  grand- 
parents; reverence  for  her  superiors  generally; 
readiness  to  receive  advice  or  admonition  ;  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  good  iuSuence  of  others,  and 
a  spirit  of  cautiousness  respecting  whatever  might 
be  iqjurious  to  her  own  character,  were  also  pro- 
minent traits  in  her  habits.  Disinterestedness  and 
self-denial  for  the  benefit  of  others  were  conspicu- 
ous. Long  before  she  became  a  subject  of  divine 
grace,  she  took  an  interest  in  various  otjjecte  of 
benevolence,  particularly  Sabbath  schools ;  and 
exhibited  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  in  uding  the  efforts  of  others,  which 
constituted  so  prominent  an  excellence  in  her  cha- 
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racier  in  the  later  years  of  her  life.  Self-govern- 
ment ;  economy  in  the  nse  of  her  time  and  pocket- 
money;  tastefulness  in  dress,  without  extrava- 
gance ;  and  a  careful  and  conscientious  considera- 
tion of  her  father's  resources,  also  were  observable 
in  h er  early  habits.  These  traits  are  not  mentioned 
because  they  are  not  found  in  many  other  young 
persons,  but  because  they  appeared  in  her  in  an 
uncommon  degree.'' 

The  virtues  and  graces  of  character  enumerated 
do  not,  it  is  true,  constitute  tiie  holiness  of  a 
Christian — that  is,  the  especial  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  sanctify  the  heart ;  but  they  do  show  a 
state  of  feeling  naturally  inclined  to  the  moralities 
of  life,  to  which  sin,  acted  out,  would  have  been 
at  ** enmity."  Her  "moral  sense"  was  refined 
and  enlightened;  she  only  needed  the  breath  of 
divine  grace  to  turn  her  heart  to  Qod;  all  her 
ways  were  in  harmony  with  his  laws ;  while  con- 
verted men  have,  usually,  the  whole  inner  course 
of  their  lives  to  alter,  or  at  least  to  put  off  the 
**  old  man  with  his  deeds;"  which  is  the  struggle 
of  a  carnal  nature  women  do  not  often  have  to 
undergo.'  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  true  and  lovely  illus- 
tration of  the  noblest  type  of  feminine  nature. 
She  commenced  her  office  as  teacher  in  a  Sunday- 
school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  before  she  was  a 
convert  to  Jesus  ;  that  is,  before  she  had  yielded 
her  will  to  the  convictions  of  her  reason  and  the 
promptings  of  her  best  feelings,  and  determined 
to  live  the  life  of  duty,  and  seek  her  own  happi- 
ness in  doing  good  to  others.  This  change  took 
place  when  she  was  about  eighteen  years  old; 
from  that  time  all  was  harmony  in  her  soul ;  she 
had  found  the  true  light,  and  she  followed  it  till 
she  entered  heaven.  In  1833,  Miss  Huntington 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  at  ^Beyroot,  Syria ;  and  she  went  to 
that  remote  region  as  the  "  help  meet"  for  a  hum- 
ble missionary.  She  was  singularly  fitted  for  this 
important  station,  having  been  a  voluntary  mis- 
sionary to  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Mohegan  Indians ;  she  had  thus  tested  her  powers 
and  strengthened  her  love  for  this  arduous  work 
in  the  cause  of  doing  good.  Her  letters  to  her 
father  and  friends,  while  reflecting  on  this  im- 
portant step  of  a  foreign  mission,  will  be  intensely 
interesting  to  those  who  regard  this  consecration 
of  woman  to  her  office  of  moral  teacher  as  among 
the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  success  of  the 
Gospel.  The  literary  merits  of  her  writings  are 
of  a  high  order;  we  venture  to  say,  that,  com- 
pared with  the  "Journals"  and  "Letters"  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  missionary  station, 
tliose  of  Mrs.  Smith  will  not  be  found  inferior 
in  merits  of  any  kind.  Her  intellect  had  been 
cultivated;  she  could,  therefore,  bring  her  rea- 
soning powers,  as  well  as  her  moral  and  religious 
sentiments,  to  bear  on  any  subject  discussed; 
the  following  is  proof  in  point.  The  powerful 
competition  whicl»  the  missionary  cause  held  in 
Miss  Huntington's  affections,  with  her  home  and 
all  its  pleasant  circumstances,  may  be  learned 
from  two  or  three  sentences  in  one  of  her  letters, 
written  a  few  months  before  she  left  her  country. 
"  To  make  and  receive  visits,  exchange  friendly 


salutations,  attend  to  one's  wardrobe,  cultivate  a 
garden,  read  good  and  entertaining  boolu,  and 
even  attend  religions  meetings  for  one's  own  en- 
joyment ;  all  this  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  want  to 
be  where  every  arrangement  will  have  unreserred 
and  constant  reference  to  eternity.  On  Qiissionary 
ground  I  expect  to  find  new  and  unlooked-for  trials 
and  hinderances ;  still  it  is  my  choice  to  be  there. 
And  so  far  from  looking  upon  it  as  a  difficult  task 
to  sacrifice  my  home  and  country,  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  *  flee  as  a  bird  to  her  mountain.' " 

Such  are  the  helpers  Christian  men  may  sum- 
mon to  their  aid,  whenever  they  will  provide  for 
the  education  of  woman  and  give  her  the  office  of 
teacher,  for  which  Qod  designed  her. 

Mrs.  Smith  accompanied  her  husband  to  Bey- 
root,  and  was  indeed  his  " help"  and  good  angel 
She  studied  Arabic ;  established  a  school  for  girls ; 
exerted  her  moral  and  Christian  influence  with 
great  effect  on  the  mixed  population  of  Moslems, 
Syrians,  Jews ;  visiting  and  instructing  the  mo- 
thers as  well  as  the  children ;  working  with  aU 
her  heart  and  soul,  mind  and  might ;  and  the  time 
of  her  service  soon  expired.  She  died  September 
30th,  1836,  aged  thirty-four;  a  littie  over  three 
years  from  the  time  she  left  her  own  dear  land.— 
She  died  at  Boojah,  near  Smyrna;  and  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  latter  her  precious  dust  re- 
poses, beneath  a  monument  which  does  honour  (o 
America,  by  showing  the  heroic  and  holy  character 
of  her  missionary  daughters.  We  must  give  some 
extracts  from  her  "  Journal"  and  excellent  " Let- 
ters," collected  and  published  since  her  decease: 

From  **  Letten,**  written  before  ber  Marriage. 
INFLUENCE   07   THANKFULNESS  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

When  is  your  Thanksgiving  ?  Do  you  recollect 
that  our  ancestors,  after  appointing  a  number  of 
fasts,  in  the  midst  of  their  perplexitiesf  resolved 
that  they  would  appoint  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  to 
acknowledge  their  mercies,  as  well  as  deplore  their 
misfortunes,  and  it  seemed  to  be  accepted  ?  Do, 
my  dear  sister,  strive  to  keep  from  despondencj, 
and  enjoy,  with  your  husband  and  children,  the 
domestic  blessings  which  surround  you.  It  may 
prove  a  permanent  injury  to  your  children,  if  the 
sunshine  of  a  mother's  face,  which  often  furnishes 
such  delightful  associations,  is  clouded  by  depressed 
feelings.  Once,  since  my  return  home,  when  an 
unconscious. shade  passed  over  my  face,  Elizabeth 
came  to  me  and  scrutinized  my  countenance  with 
much  intenseness.  I  was  led  to  feel  that  children 
notice  the  expression  very  readily ;  their  own  is 
moulded  by  that  of  others  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate constantiy. 

SATISFACTION  IN   EMPLOYMENT. 

I  am  happy  and  cheerful  in  the  attempted  dis- 
charge of  duty;  and  have  no  time  to  cultivate 
morbid  sensibility.  And  at  night,  when  I  lay  my 
weary  head  upon  the  pillow  of  repose,  my  rest  is 
rendered  doubly  sweet  by  a  busy  day. 

WRITINGS   OF  JANE   TAYLOR. 

I  agree  fully  with  Mrs.  C.  in  regard  to  Jane 
Taylor's  writings.     She  is  so  natural  and  simpW 
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Hftre  you  seen  <'  Display,"  a  tale  by  her,  which  is 
truly  experimental  f  She  does  not  giye,  like  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  snoh  importance  to  personal  beauty,  in 
heroines.  All  Mrs.  Sherwood's  are  cdnspieaous 
for  that,  while  Miss  Taylor  attaches  but  little  im- 
portance to  it,  and  seldom  gives  a  noTclist's  de- 
scription of  beauty.  As  yonng  people  attach  so 
much  value  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  other  graces,  I 
have  admired  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Taylor 
treats  the  subject  Still  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood. 

QUIET  USBfULHESS. 

A  well-regulated  mind  will  ncTcr  form  plans 
which  require  the  agitation  of  hurry  in  their  exe- 
eution.  I  am  anxious  to  fill  up  life  with  useful- 
ness, that  Ood  may  be  honoured,  and  my  fellow- 
creatures  not  be  the  worse  for  my  existence ;  and 
by  curtailing  my  own  wants,  in  the  pursuance  of 
a  systematic  plan,  I  try  to  avoid  that  bustling 
course  which  is  so  uncomfortable  to  surrounding 
persons,  and  distracting  to  one's  self.  I  know  of 
no  better  preparation  for  life  or  for  death.  From 
the  midst  of  usefulness,  I  wish  to  be  called  to  the 
reward  which  is  *'  of  grace,  not  of  debt" 

BXCITBVBNT. 

The  old-fashioned  quietude  of  domestic  life,  in 
this  region  at  least,  seems  much  interrupted  by 
■the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  present  day.  Do 
you  not  think  that  it  is  iigurious  to  the  character 
to  live  upon  excitement  ?  I  think,  if  I  had  any 
superintendence  of  girls,  I  should  strive  to  have 
it  avoided  in  their  education.  It  produces  an 
artificial  stimulus,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
end  in  reaction,  leaving  the  character  tame  and 
spiritless.  Fixed  principles  of  action,  having  their 
foundation  in  truth,  will  animate  the  soul  suffi- 
ciently, and  give  permanent  cheerfulness,  instead 
of  being  lost  by  effervescence.  Excitement,  how- 
ever, is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  I  do  not  consider 
myself  free  Jhrom  its  injurious  influence. 

SELFISHNESS. 

It  is  useful  to  go  abroad  occasionally ;  but  if 
we  fix  our  thoughts,  habitually,  upon  the  interests 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  are  occupying  the 
heavenly  world,  we  cannot  be  <*  selfish ;"  and  for 
myself,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  any  place  where 
these  are  not  the  predominant  subjects.  Did  you 
ever  notice  particularly,  that  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
the  petitions  relative  to  his  kingdom  are  placed 
before  our  own  individual  wants  ?  Would  it  not 
be  profitable  to  follow  this  arrangement  in  our 
closet  duties,  and  thus  in  our  prayers  **  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  and  possibly  it  might  have 
an  effect  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  to  our  private  interests. 

A  THOUQHT  IN   B&OADWAT. 

New  York  seems  pleasant  to  me,  and  quite  like 
home.  In  Broadway  it  seems  as  if  people  were 
harrying  to  eternity,  as  fast  as  possible.  Each 
oni»  seems  intent  upon  something,  nobody  can  tell 
what,  as  though  it  were  the  last  day  of  existence. 
And  I  hurry  on,  in  the  same  apparentiy  selfish 
manner. 
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ANZIBTT  BBBPECTUa  FVBLIC  INTBUBTfl. 

Do  you  not  tremble  for  our  country  f  My  heart 
sickens  with  apprehension.  A  crisis  seems  to  be 
approaching ;  and  statesmen  as  well  as  Christians 
seem  to  fear.  The  whole  earth  seems  to  "  reel  to 
and  firo  like  a  drunken  man."  Personal  interests 
seem  to  dwindle  to  insignificance  in  the  contrast. 
I  never  perused  newspapers  with  such  eagerness 
as  I  do  now ;  and  I  find  matter  enough  for  prayer  : 
and  oh  I  for  a  wrestling  spirit ! 

BIDBBOABD  OBNAMENTS. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  adorn  the  sideboard  witii 
flowers — ornaments  which  the  God  of  nature  haH 
provided  to  our  hands,  without  expense  or  anxiety. 
I  believe  you  will  not  think  me  visionary  when  1 
say  that,  in  the  Millennium,  Am  tporks  will  be  ad- 
mired more  than  those  of  art — nor  call  it  ven* 
improperly  odd,  if  I  try  to  turn  our  thoughts  from 
the  last,  to  the  contemplation  of  his  glorious  works. 

EXPBNSIVB  OHUBOHES. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  decidedly  of  the 
opinion,  that  while  Christ's  last  command  remaiuf 
unfulfilled,  splendid  churches  are  not  an  acceptable 
offering  to  Him.  The  temple  of  Solomon  has  pro> 
bably  been  a  criterion,  while  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  that  its  magnificence  was  typical. 

MEANS    or  HAPPIKBSS. 

All  our  years  would  be  happier,  if  we  could 
make  the  service  of  God  continually  our  supreme 
delight,  our  meat  and  our  drink.  Trials  we  must 
have,  for  our  Master  had  them. 

SBLF-INDULOBNCE. 

At  our  preparatory  lecture,  last  evening,  I  waH 
much  struck  with  the  27  th  hymn  — 

**Coid  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
WItnened  the  fervour  of  thy  prayer; 
The  desert  thy  temptation  knew. 
Thy  conflict  and  thy  victory  too." 

Shame  upon  the  Christian  who  would  prefer  hin 
own  ease  to  the  honour  and  service  of  his  Saviour. 
And  yet  this  is  too  much  the  case  with  us  all. 
My  earnest  petition  is,  *'  Deliver  me  from  telf/* 

BBINO  OF  GOD. 

I  was  this  morning  contemplating  the  being  op 
Gob.  For  a  moment  I  felt  bewildered  with  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  subject,  and  all  finite 
things  appeared  unworthy  of  a  thought  But  I 
soon  felt  that  these  were  more  suited  to  the  strength 
of  our  minds  than  the  secret  things  which  belon^c 
to  God  only ;  and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Him,  that  my  attention  was  divided  between 
things  real  and  spiritual ;  or  rather  things  earUil  v 
and  heavenly.  We  could  not  bear  an  uninterrupted 
meditation  on  these  great  subjects;   we  should 

soon  be  in 's  case.    Our  minds  are  prone  ti> 

speculate,  and  sometimes  unprofitably. 

contentment. 

I  have  thought,  to-day,  of  the  text,  **  Godlinesn 
with  contentment  is  great  gain."    It  does  not  say 
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riches,  or  honour,  or  pleasure  with  contentment, 
but  "godlineM.**  Let  us  live  for  God's  glory,  rise 
above  trifles  as  far  as  possible,  (and  all  things 
merely  worldly  are  trifles,)  and  exercise  strong 
faith.  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous ;  and 
again  I  say,  Rejoice." 

HABITS   OF  THOUQHT  BBSPECTINa  GH&IST. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  do  not  regard  Christ  as 
much  as  I  ought ;  and  I  wish  you  would  pray  for 
me,  that  he  may  be  more  clearly  revealed  to  my 
soul. 

HXAYBB. 

I  am  trying  to  learn  that  earthly  hopes  and  de- 
pendences have  no  permanence ;  and  whenever  I 
part  with  Christian  friends,  I  console  myself  with 
the  anticipation  of  time  and  opportunity  in  heaven. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  burdens,  be- 
cause I  am  pleased  to  undertake  considerable. 
But  the  burdens  and  cares  of  this  life  will  make 
heaven  sweet.  There,  dear  sister,  we  shall  unite, 
without  separation.  Let  us  live  for  this  end,  and 
be  happy. 

I  do  love  to  think  of  heaven.  I  seem  to  feel  a 
■spirit  within  me  that  says,  there  is  unmingled 
•happiness  in  store  for  the  immortal  mind.  Oh  1 
•how  soon,  if  faithful,  shall  we  find  ourselves  upon 
those  happy  shores,  disembodied,  disenthralled, 
and  holding  converse  with  Christ,  with  angels, 
with  our  departed  ones  I 

**  Letten**  from  abroad. 
8TATB   OF  WOMEN   IN   SYBIA. 

These  weak-minded  Syrian  females  are  not  at- 
tentive to  personal  cleanliness ;  neither  have  they 
a  neat  and  tasteful  style  of  dress.  Their  apparel 
ie  precisely  such  as  the  apostle  recommended  that 
Christian  females  should  avoid ;  while  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  thrown  wholly 
•out  of  the  account.  They  have  no  books,  and  no 
means  of  moral  or  intellectual  improvement.  It 
is  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  female  to  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  her 
marriage,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  pa- 
tent's heart.  This  abhorrence  of  learning  in  fe- 
mides,  exists  most  strongly  in  the  higher  classes. 
Nearly  every  pupil  in  our  school  is  very  indigent. 
Of  God's  word  they  know  and  understand  nothing ; 
for  a  girl  is  taken  to  church  perhaps  but  once  a 
year,  where  nothing  is  seen  among  the  women  but 
talking  and  trifling;  of  course,  she  attaches  no 
solemnity  to  the  worship  of  God.  No  sweet  do- 
mestic circle  of  father,  brother,  mother,  and  sister, 
.all  capable  of  promoting  mutual  cheerfulness  and 
improvement,  greets  her  in  her  own  house.  I  do 
.not  mean  to  imply,  that  there  exists  no  family  af- 
fection among  them,  for  this  tie  is  often  very 
strong;  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  respect,  and 
is  not  employed  to  promote  elevation  of  character. 
Xhe  men  sit  and  smoke  their  pipes  in  one  apart- 
ment, while  in  another  the  women  cluster  upon 
the  floor,  and  with  loud  and  vociferous  voices  gos- 
sip with  their  neighbours.  The  very  language  of 
the  females  is  of  a  lower  order  than  that  of  the 
men ;  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  them 


to  comprehend  spiritual  and  abstract  subjects, 
when  first  presented  to  their  minds.  I  know  not 
how  often,  when  I  have  attempted  to  converse  with 
them,  they  have  acknowledged  that  they  did  not 
understand  me,  or  have  interrupted  me  by  alluding 
to  some  mode  or  article  of  dress,  or  something 
quite  as  foolish. 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR   AN   AMERICAN    FEMALE    MIS- 
SIONARY. 

Strength  of  character,  discipline  of  mind,  stea- 
diness of  faith,  patience,  perseverance,  and  self- 
denial,  are  the  requisite  qualifications.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  ardent  piety  lies  at  the  foan- 
dation  of  the  whole.  This  you  must  cultivate 
upon  the  altar  of  devotion  in  your  closets.  Com- 
mune with  God  there,  respecting  your  feelings  and 
purposes,  more  than  any  where  else.  He  will  feed 
and  cause  them  to  grow  and  expand ;  and  in  dne 
time  will  furnish  yon  with  a  sphere  in  which  to 
exercise  them.  You  need  not  wait  to  get  npon 
missionary  ground,  before  becoming  an  accepted 
missionary  with  God.  ^Ere  I  left  my  father's 
house,  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  am  now 
confirmed  in  it,  that  within  the  walls  of  her  oim 
dwelling,  a  young  lady  may  cultivate  and  exhibit 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  devoted  missionary.  As 
a  daughter,  sister,  friend,  she  may  be  so  fiidthfal, 
humble,  obliging,  and  self-denjdng,  and  may  ac- 
quire such  self-control,  that  even  should  she^  die 
before  entering  upon  a  wider  sphere,  she  would 
merit  the  commendation,  "She  hath  done  what 
she  could."  Therefore  be  not  impatient  and  un- 
easy, while  you  are  providentially  detained,  amid 
eveiy-day  duties,  within  a  narrow  circle;  but 
"  whatever  your  hand  findeth  to  do  there,  do  it," 
at  the  same  time  cherishing  the  determination  to 
assume  (jp?eater  responsibilities,  and  more  self- 
denial,  wheneyer  God  shall  give  the  opportunity. 

Next  to  piety,  the  most  important  qualification  * 
for  active  usefulness,  is  habitual  self-control. 
*<  He  that  mleth  his  own  spirit,  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city."  Perhaps  you  are  exposed  to 
some  trials  of  temper  now ;  but  on  missionary 
ground  they  will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold, 
where  every  thing  is  crooked  and  wfong ;  where 
ignorance,  stupidity,  insolence,  and  deceit,  provoke 
the  corresponding  emotions  of  pride,  impatience, 
contempt,  imperiousness,  and  dislike. 

Avoid  all  habits  of  particularity  and  daintiness, 
which  will  prevent  your  assimilating  readily  to 
new  and  unlooked-for  circumstances  in  which  yon 
may  be  placed,  prove  a  source  of  uneasiness  to 
yourselves,  and  interfere  with  your  usefulness  to 
others.  Learn  the  happy,  yet  diflicult  art  of  for- 
getting yourselves,  in  all  unimportant  things. 
Much  general  knowledge  and  discipline  of  mind 
are  essential  in  preparing  you  to  do  good  to  your 
fellow-beings ;  but  if  you  choose  a  foreign  station, 
the  first  mental  qualification  necessary,  is  a  taste 
for  acquiring  languages,  and  the  knowledge  of 
several.  This  accomplishment,  and  valuable  qua- 
lification, has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  young 
ladies  in  America,  and  I  hope  to  hear  of  a  change 
in  this  respect  The  greatest  obstacle  and  most 
painful  discouragement    on  missionary  grouid, 
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ftrises  from  the  irant  of  language  by  which  to  ex- 
press the  common  sympathieB  of  our  nature,  and 
to  impart  instruclion  in  a  thousand  nameless  irays, 
aside  from  formal  exhortation  and  preaching. 

SOMMERY,   N.   FONTELLE  D£, 

A  LADT  whose  parentage  is  unknown,  as  she 
was  secretly  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  oonTOnt 
She  possessed  great  powers  of  mind,  with  inoffen- 
sire  gaiety.  Her  society  was  sought  by  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  letters.  She  died  about  1792, 
at  an  advanced  age.  She  wrote,  **Doutea  9ur  let 
OpMma  refuea  dans  la  Society,**  and  *' L* OreiUf>," 
an  Asiatic  romance. 

SOPHIA  OF  WOLFENBUTTBL, 

Baftizxd  Carolina  Christina  Sophia,  distin- 
guished for  her  sufferings  and  her  beautiful  femi- 
nine traits  of  character,  sister  of.  the  wife  of 
Charles  YI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  prince  Alexis,  son  and  presump- 
tire  heir  of  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscoyy.  In 
her  were  mingled  the  fairest  gifts  of  nature  and 
education:  lovely,  graceful,  with  a  penetrating 
and  cultivated  mind,  and  a  soul  tempered  and 
governed  by  virtue ;  yet  with  all  these  rare  gifts, 
which  softened  and  won  every  other  heart,  she 
was  nevertheless  an  object  of  aversion  to  Alexis, 
the  most  brutal  of  mankind.  More  than  once  the 
unfortunate  wife  was  indebted  for  her  life  to  the 
use  of  antidotes  to  counteract  the  insidious  poisons 
administered  to  her  by  her  husband.  At  length 
the  barbarity  of  the  prince  arrived  at  its  climax. 
By  an  inhuman  blow  she  was  left  for  dead.  He 
himself  ftilly  believed  that  which  he  so  ardently 
desired,  and  tranquilly  departed  for  one  of  his 
villas,  calmly  ordering  the  funeral  rites  to  be  duly 
celebrated. 

But  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  princess  were 
not  yet  terminated.  Under  the  devoted  care  of 
the  countess  of  Eonigsmark,  her  lady  of  honour, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  horrible  event,  she 
slowly  regained  health  and  strength,  while  her 
fictitious  obsequies  were  magnificently  performed 
and  honoured  throughout  Muscovy,  and  nearly  all 
the  European  courts  assumed  mourning  for  the 
departed  princess.  This  wise  and  noble  countess 
of  Eonigsmark,  renowned  as  the  mother  of  the 
brave  marshal  of  Saxony,  perceived  that  by  not 
seconding  the  fortunate  deceit  of  the  prince  Alexis, 
and  the  nation  in  general,  and  by  proclaiming  her 
recovery,  the  unhappy  princess  Sophia  would  ex- 
pose herself  to  perish  sooner  or  later  by  a  more 
certain  blow.  She  therefore  persuaded  her  wretch- 
ed mistress  to  seek  refuge  in  Paris,  under  the 
escort  of  an  old  man,  a  German  domestic.  Having 
collected  as  much  money  and  jewellery  as  she  was 
able,  the  princess  set  out  with  her  faithful  servant, 
who  remained  with  her  in  the  character  of  father, 
which  he  sustained  during  his  life ;  and  truly  he 
possessed  the  feelings  and  tenderness,  as  well  as 
the  semblance,  of  a  parent. 

The  tumult  and  noise  of  Paris,  however,  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  sojourn  ill  adapted  to  Sophia, 
and  her  desire  of  concealment.  Her  small  estab- 
lishment having  been  increased  by  a  single  maid- 


servant, she  accordingly  embarked  for  Louisiana, 
where  the  French,  who  were  then  in  j^ossession 
of  this  lovely  portion  of  America,  had  formed 
extensive  colonies.  Scarcely  was  the  young  and 
beautiful  stranger  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  than 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one.  There 
was  in  that  place  a  young  man,  named  Moldask, 
who  held  an  office  in  the  colony ;  he  had  travelled 
much  in  Russia,  and  believed  that  he  recognised 
the  fair  stranger;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  czar, 
Peter,  could  in  reality  be  reduced  to  so  lowly  a 
condition ;  and  he  dared  not  betray  to  any  one  his 
suspicions  of  her  identity.  He  offered  his  friend- 
ship and  assistance  to  her  supposed  father ;  and 
soon  his  attentive  and  pleasing  manners  rendered 
him  so  acceptable  to  both,  that  a  mutual  intimacy 
induced  them  to  join  their  fortunes,  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  same  habitation.      • 

It  was  not  long  before  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Alexis  reached  them  through  the  public  journals. 
Then  Moldask  could  no  longer  conceal  his  doubts 
of  the  true  condition  of  Sophia ;  and  finding  that 
he  was  not  deceived,  he  offered  with  respectful 
generosity  to  abandon  his  pursuits,  and  to  sacrifice 
private  fortune,  that  he  might  reconduct  her  to 
Moscow.  But  the  princess,  whose  bitterest  mo- 
ments had  been  there  passed,  preferred  to  live  far 
from  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  court,  in  tran- 
quillity and  honourable  obscurity.  She  thanked 
the  noble-hearted  Moldask ;  but  implored  him,  in- 
stead of  such  splendid  offers,  to  preserve  her  secret 
inviolable,  so  that  nothing  might  trouble  her  pre- 
sent felicity.  He  promised,  and  he  kept  his  pro- 
mise; his  heart  ardently  desired  her  happiness,  in 
which  his  own  felicity  was  involved.  Liring  under 
the  same  roof,  in  daily  communion,  their  equal  age 
and  ardeift  feelings  kindled  in  the  young  man's 
soul  a  livelier  flame  than  mere  friendship ;  but  re- 
spect controlled  it,  and  he  concealed  his  love  in 
his  own  bosom. 

At  length  the  old  domestic,  who,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  father,  had  shielded  the  princess,  died,  and 
was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  sincere  grief  of 
his  grateful  mistress  —  a  just  recompense  for  such 
fidelity.  Propriety  forbade  that  Moldask  and  So- 
phia should  inhabit  together  the  same  dwelling 
after  this  event.  He  loved  her  truly,  but  loved 
her  good  fame  more,  and  explained  to  her,  not 
without  grief,  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  seek 
another  abode,  unless  that  she,  who  had  already 
renounced  all  thoughts  of'  pride  and  rank,  were 
content  to  assume  a  name  dearer  and  more  sacred 
still  than  that  of  friend.  He  gave  her  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  vanity,  instead  of  love,  was  the  origin 
of  this  proposal,-  since  the  princess  herself  was 
firm  in  her  desire  to  remain  happy  in  private  life. 
With  all  delicacy  he  sought  to  assure  her  that  he 
could  not  but  remember,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  that 
it  was  scarcely  undeserved.  Nor  could  he  ever 
forget  how  much  was  exacted  from  him,  by  the 
almost  regal  birth  of  her  to  whose  hand  he  thus 
dared  aspire. 

Love,  and  her  desolate  and  defenceless  condition, 
induced  the  princess  willingly  to  consent ;  and,  in 
constituting  his  felicity,  she  increased  her  own. 
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Heaveii  blessed  so  happy  a  union;  and,  in  dne 
time,  an  infant  bound  still  oloser  the  marriage  tie. 
Thns,  the  princess  Sophia,  bom  of  noble  blood, 
destined  to  enjoy  grandeor,  homage,  e^en  a  throne, 
haring  abandoned  the  magnificence  of  her  former 
state,  in  priyate  life  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  na- 
ture and  of  society. 

Years  passed  happily  on,  until  Moldask  was  at- 
tacked with  disease,  which  required  the  aid  of  a 
skilAil  Burgeon*  Sophia  was  unwilling  to  confide 
a  life  BO  precious  and  beloved  to  the  care  of  sur- 
geons of  doubtful  skill,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
▼iBit  Paris.  She  persuaded  her  husband  to  sell 
all  their  possessions  and  embark.  The  medical 
Bkill  of  Paris  restored  Moldask  to  health.  Being 
now  perfectly  cured,  the  husband  sought  to  obtain 
employment  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  was 
successful. 

Meanwhile,  the  wife  was  one  day  walking  with 
her  graceftil  little  girl  in  a  public  garden,  as  was 
her  wont  She  sat  down  on  a  green  bank,  and 
conyersed  with  her  child  in  German,  when  the 
marshal  of  Saxony  passing  by,  was  struck  with 
the  German  accent,  and  stayed  to  observe  them. 
She  recognised  him  immediately ;  and,  fearing  the 
same  from  him,  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  Her 
blushes  and  conftision  convinced  the  marshal  that 
he  was  not  mistaken;  and  he  cried  out,  "How, 
Madame  ?  What  do  I  see  ?  Is  it  possible  ?"  So- 
phia suffered  him  not  to  proceed,  but  drawing  him 
aside,  she  declared  herself,  praying  him  to  keep 
Bacred  the  needful  secret,  and  to  return  with  her 
to  her  dwelling,  where  she  might  with  greater 
care  and  security  explain  her  situation.  The 
marshal  was  faithful  to  his  promise ;  visited  the 
princess  many  times,  though  with  all  due  precau- 
tion, and  heard  and  admired  her  history.  He 
wished  to  inform  the  king  of  France,  that  this 
august  lady  might  be  restored  to  her  rightful 
honours  and  rank,  and  that  he  himself  might  thus 
complete  the  good  work  begun  by  his  mother,  the 
countess  of  Konigsmark.  He  did  inform  the  em- 
press, Maria  Theresa,  who  wished  to  restore  her 
to  her  former  rank.  Sophia  refused  all  these  sug- 
gestions and  offers.  *<  I  am  so  used,*'  she  said  to 
the  officer  who  proposed  to  reconduct  her  to  the 
court — **  I  am  so  used  to  this  domestic  and  private 
life,  that  I  will  never  change  it.  Neither  to  be 
near  a  throne,  nor  to  receive  the  greatest  homage, 
nor  to  enjoy  riches,  nor  even  to  possess  the  uni- 
verse, would  g^ve  me  the  shadow  of  the  pleasure 
and  delight  I  feel  at  this  moment."  So  saying, 
she  tenderly  embraced  the  one  and  the  other  of 
ber  dear  family. 

She  lived  long  with  her  husband  and  daughter, 
serene  and  contented,  dividing  her  cares  and  occu- 
pations between  assisting  and  amusing  the  one, 
and  educating  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  other. 
Death  snatched  from  her,  within  a  short  interval, 
these  two  beloved  ones,  who  had  filled  her  heart 
with  sweet  emotions;  and  for  a  long  time  that 
heart  was  a  prey  to  one  only  sentiment  of  the 
deepest  grief.  Tet  not  even  this  sorrow  affected 
her  so  much,  but  that  she  believed  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  grandeur  to  be  still  greater.  She  constantly 
refused  the  repeated  inritations  to  Vienna ;  and. 


accepting  only  a  small  pension  firom  the  liberslify 
of  the  empress,  she  retired  to  ^try,  near  Puis, 
where  she  wished  still  to  pass  under  the  name  of 
Madame  Moldask;  but  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  conceal  her  high  birth  and  illustrious 
ancestry.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  never  aban- 
doned her  accustomed  simplicity  and  retirement 
of  life,  in  which  alone  she  had  begun  to  find,  and 
found  to  the  last,  true  felicity. 

SOUTHCOTT,   JOANNA, 

A  FANATIC,  was  bom,  in  April,  1750,  in  the  west 
of  England.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and  she  mt 
for  many  years  a  servant.  Early  in  life  she  in- 
dulged in  visionary  feelings;  but  when  she  was 
forty-two,  she  claimed  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phetess. For  more  than  twenty  years  Arom  that 
time,  she  continued  to  pour  forth  unintelligible 
rhapsodies,  by  which  she  succeeded  in  making 
many  dupes.  At  length,  mistaking  disease  for 
pregnancy,  she  announced  that  she  was  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh ;  and  great  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  his  reception  by  her  deloded 
followers.  She,  however,  died  of  the  malady,  De- 
cember 27, 1814.    Her  sect  is  not  even  yet  extinct. 

SOUZA,   MABIA  FLAHAULT  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris.  She  married  the  Chevalier 
de  Souza,  ambassador  from  Portugal  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  editor  of  a  fine  edition  of  Camoens. 
Madame  de  Souza,  at  that  time  a  widow,  was 
among  the  noble  emigrants  who  sought  shelter  in 
England,  firom  the  revolutionary  storms  of  1789. 
She  had  been  admired  as  a  brilliant  woman  of 
fashion  ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  her,  that  it  wav 
only  "necessity,  the  mother  of  invention**  that 
had  converted  her  into  a  successful  author. 

Her  earliest  work,  "  Charles  and  Marie,"  was 
published,  by  subscription,  in  London,  and  was.  , 
in  point  of  time,  one  of  the  very  first  fictions  no- 
ticed* by  the  Edinburgh  Beriew.  Madame  de 
Souza,  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Tallej- 
rand,  obtained  permission  to  return  to  France. 
On  being  presented  to  Napoleon,  he  gracioiuljr 
asked  which  among  her  works  was  her  favonrite. 
'*  Mon  meilleur  ouvrage,  sire,  le  voici,"  she  re- 
plied, introducing  her  son,  the  handsome  and  ani- 
mated Charles  de  Flahault,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  emperor,  and 
accompanied  him  through  all  his  campugns.  The 
most  esteemed  of  Madame  de  Souza's  novels  are, 
"  Eugene  de  Bothelin,"  and  «  AdMe  de  Senange,'* 
both  distinguished  for  moral  purity,  and  a  parti- 
cular delicacy  of  thought ;  these  books  were  much 
admired  by  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox. 
Madame  de  Souza  was  educated  at  that  period 
preceding  the  revolution,  when  ladies  of  rank 
were  taught,  at  their  convents,  very  little  more 
than  to  shine  in  a  drawing-room.  Madame  de 
Genlis  relates,  in  her  entertaining  memoirs,  the 
pains  she  took  to  induce  the  duchess  de  Chartres, 
and  some  other  court  dames,  to  learn  a  little  or- 
thography. Their  expressions  were  choice,  and 
their  style  in  speaking  faultless  ;  but  alas !  ther 
could  not  spell.  Madame  de  Souza  used,  ingena- 
ously,  to  avow  that  this  defect  of  her  early  edn- 
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oktion  ilie  i»A  n«*eT  bMn  able  to  nnttdj.  At  th« 
itine  tdiii«,  the  crideB  kIIov  thkt  her  Frenoh  ii  k 
aodel  of  eue  Bud  parity.  She  died  ia  1S36,  at 
her  hotel,  Faubourg  St.  Honoi^,  Borroonded  by 
Eunj  attached  friends  and  relfttivee,  hftTtng  liTod 
te  tee  her  gniDd-childreii  grown  up,  and  bar  son 
tWDBtatad  in  his  nnk,  «t  the  court  of  the  Ti^l- 

8P1LBEBQ,  ADBIANA, 
Was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1646.  She  -wu 
tanght  painting  by  her  father,  John  Spilberg,  an 
eminent  historical  and  portrut  punter.  Her  beet 
works  were  portr^ta  in  orayoD,  thonfh  she  sotne' 
dmes  punted  in  oil.  Her  eminent  abUitiee  caused 
her  to  be  iuTited  to  the  court  of  the  eieetrees,  at 
Dneteldorp,  where  she  was  reeeiTcd  with  marks 
of  respect  and  honour.  Bhe  married  the  celebrated 
painter,  Eglon  Vander  Neer. 

SPILIMBKRGO,  lEENE  DI, 
Was  of  a  noble  family  at  Venice,  and  is  s^d  to 
hare  been  instructed  b;  'Htitui,  whose  style  she 
certainly  fallowed.  She  painted  merely  for  amuse- 
ment; and  floorished  abcnt  1660.  Titian,  who 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  her  fUnily,  drew 
her  portrait. 

STAAL,  MADAUE  DE, 
Wbo»  maiden  name  was  De  Lann^,  was  bom, 
in  1698,  at  Paris,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an 
artisL  She  reeeiTCd  an  eicellent  education  in  the 
oooTent  of  St.  SauTenr,  {a  Normandj,  and  dis- 
played preoocions  talents.  For  many  years  she 
was  waiting-woman  to  the  duchess  of  Maine ;  and 
haying  been  privy  to  seme  of  the  duchess's  politi- 
cal intrigues,  which  she  refused  to  betray  to  the 
gOTcmment,  she  was,  for  two  years,  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastile ;  for  which  honourable  fidelity  she  was 
but  ill  rewarded.  She  married  the  baron  de  Staal, 
and  died  in  1750.  She  wrote  her  own  memoirs, 
letters,  and  two  oomedies. 

STAEL,  AHNE  LOUISE  OEBHAIN, 
'MADAME  DE, 
Was  bom,  April  22d,  1766,  at  Paris.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Freoch  finsneier, 
Necker.  Her  parents  bung  proteatanis,  instead 
of  receiving  her  education,  like  moat  young  ladies 
of  the  period,  in  the  seelusion  of  a  ooaveDt,  she 
was  reared  at  home,  and  allowed  to  mingle  freely 
irith  the  talented  guests  who  assembled  in  ber  mo- 
ther's drawing-rooni.  Already  a  precocious  child, 
this  produced  in  her  a  premature  development  of 
intellect  Some  of  the  gravest  men  who  visited 
Madame  Necker,  when  her  daughter  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  childhood,  discerned  her  intelleotoal 
power,  and  found  pleaaure  inconveraingwith  her; 
the  aouteness  of  her  ^dgment  already  revealing 
what  she  would  one  day  become.  From  her  mo- 
tiier  she  imbibed  a  strong  religious  feeling,  which 
never  abandoned  her;  Necker  imparted  to  her  his 
ambitions  love  of  potiUcal  popularity ;  and  the  , 
Boeiaty  in  which  she  was  brought  .up  strengthened  I 
her  passion  for  literature,  and  fed  the  burning  [ 
flftme  of  ber  genius.     Ber  life  and  writings  bear  I 


ai 

deep  traeea  of  these  three  powerAiI  prindplei. 
As  a  talker  she  haa  never  perhaps  been  surpassed. 
Qear,  eomprehenBive,  and  vigorous,  like  that  of 
man,  her  language  was  also  full  of  womanly  pas- 
sion and  tenderness.  Her  alTeotian  for  ber  father 
vraa  enthnsiaaUc,  and  her  respeot  for  him  bordered 


upon  V  jneratioD.  The  closest  and  most  unreserved 
friendship  marked  their  interoourse  through  life. 
Mademoiselle  Necker  was  heir  to  immense  wealth; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  throngh  the  interposi- 
tion of  Marie  Antoinette,  a  marriage  iras  brought 
about  between  her  and  the  baron  de  StaSI  Holstein, 
then  Swedish  ambassador  at  Che  eonrt  of  Franca. 
M.  de  StaKl  was  young,  handsome,  and  cultivated ; 
be  bod  no  fortune,  but  he  was  a  Lutheran ;  and  as 
M.  Necker  had  no  inclination  to  see  his  fortune 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  catholic,  his  consent  was 
easily  obtained. 

Neither  the  dispoution  or  situation  of  >fadame 
de  Stail  would  allow  her  to  remun  indifferent  to 
the  general  agitation  which  prevailed  in  France. 
Enthnsiastio  in  her  love  of  liberty,  she  gave  all  the 
weight  of  her  influence  to  the  cause.  Her  father's 
banishment  in  1787,  and  bis  triumphant  return  in 
ITSB,  deeply  aSectedher;  and  when  be  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  public  life,  it  was  a  source  of  deep 
grief  and  disappointment  to  her.  During  Robea- 
pierre's  ascendency,  she  exerted  herself,  at  the 
haiard  of  her  life,  to  save  his  victims,  and  she 
published  a  powerful  and  eloqueiit  defence  of  the 
queen.  On  the  2d  of  September,  when  the  tocsin 
called  the  populace  to  riot  and  murder,  she  fled 
ft^m  Paris,  with  great  difficulty,  and  took  reflige 
with  her  father,  at  Coppet.  When  Sweden  re- 
cognised the  French  republic,  she  retomed  to  Paris 
with  herhushand,  whowas  again  appointed  Swed- 
ish ambasBodor,  Her  influence,  social,  literary, 
and  political,  was  widely  extended.  On  Talley- 
rand's return  fMtm  America,  in  1T9S,  she  obtained, 
throngh  Barras,  his  appointment  to  the  ministry 
of  tortiga  affairs.  To  this  period  also  bslongs  two 
politjoal  pamphlela,  containing  her  views  respect- 
ing the  situation  of  France  In  17S5,  which  expresa 
the  remarkable  opinion  that  Franca  could  arrive  at 
limited  monarchy  only  through  military  despotiim. 
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In  1798,  M.  de  StaSl  died;  her  connexion  with 
her  hosband  had  not  been  a  happy  one.  When 
she  became  desirous  of  saying  her  children's  pro- 
perty fh)m  the  effects  of  his  larish  expenditure, 
a  separation  took  place;  but  when  his  infirmities 
required  the  kind  offices  of  fHends,  she  returned 
to  him,  and  was  with  him  when  he  died. 

Madame  de  Stael  first  saw  Napoleon  in  1 797.  His 
brilliant  reputation  excited  her  admiration,  but  this 
sentiment  soon  gaye  way  to  fear  and  ayersion ;  her 
opposition  offended  Napoleon,  and  she  was  ban- 
ished Arom  Paris.  She  resided  with  her  father  at 
Coppet,  where  she  deyoted  herself  to  literature. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1803,  she  yisited 
Italy  and  Germany;  which  yislts  produced  her  two 
most  remarkable  works,  "Corinne,"  and  ''Ger- 
many." The  latter,  when  printed  in  Paris,  was 
seised  and  destroyed  by  the  minister  of  police ; 
and  her  exile  from  Paris  was  extended  to  banish- 
ment from  France.  During  her  residence  on  her 
father's  estate,  Madame  de  StaSl  contracted  a 
marriage  with  a  young  officer,  in  delicate  health, 
by  the  name  of  de  Rocca,  which  continued  a  secret 
till  her  death.  Notwithstanding  she  was  twice 
the  age  of  her  husband,  this  marriage  was  very 
happy.  M.  de  Rocca  loyed  her  with  romantic 
enthusiasm;  and  she  realized,  in  his  affection, 
some  of  the  dreams  of  her  youth.  He  surrived 
her  only  six  months.  Banished  Arom  France,  Ma- 
dame de  StaSl  wandered  over  Europe;  her  suf- 
ferings she  has  embodied  in  her  "  Ten  Years  of 
Exile."  In  1814  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  allied  princes. 
On  the  return  of  Napoleon  fh>m  Elba,  she  retired 
to  Coppet.  It  is  said  that  he  invited  her  to  return 
to  Paris,  and  that  she  refused  to  do  so.  After  the 
restoration,  she  received  from  the  government  two 
millions  of  francs ;  the  sum  which  her  father  had 
left  in  the  royal  treasury.  Surrounded  by  a  happy 
domeltic  circle,  esteemed  and  courted  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  capital,  Madame  de  Stael  re- 
sided in  Paris  till  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
July,  1817.  Madame  de  StaSl  has  been  called  the 
greatest  female  writer  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
She  was  certainly  the  most  distinguished  for 
talents  among  the  women  of  her  age.  Since 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  no  French  writer  has  dis- 
played equal  power.  Her  works  are  numerous 
—  "Corinne,"  "Delphine,"  "Germany,"  "Ten 
Tears  of  Exile,"  and  "Considerations  on  the 
French  Revolution,"  are  the  most  noted.  In 
making  selections  Arom  this  distinguished  writer, 
we  have  chosen  that  which  we  consider  her  great- 
est work ;  its  moral  tone  elevates  its  philosophy, 
while  the  religious  sentiment  adds  a  refinement  to 
the  speculations  which  might  otherwise  be  thought 
too  bold  for  a  woman. 

From  "  Germany.** 
WOMAN. 

Nature  and  society  give  to  woman  a  habit  of 
enduraiMse;  and  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that,  in  our  days,  they  are  generally  worthier  of 
moral  esteem  than  the  men.  At  an  epoch  when 
selfishness  is  the  prevailing  evil,  the  men,  to  whom 
all  positive  interests  have  relation,  must  necessa- 


rily have  less  generosity,  less  sensibility,  than  the 
women.  These  last  are  attached  to  life  only  by 
the  ties  of  the  heart ;  and  even  when  they  lose 
themselves,  it  is  by  sentiment  that  they  are  led 
away;  their  selfishness  is  extended  to  a  double 
object,  while  that  of  man  has  himself  only  for  its 
end.  Homage  is  rendered  to  them  according  to 
the  affections  which  they  inspire,  but  those 
which  they  bestow  are  almost  always  sacrifices. 
The  most  beautify  of  virtues,  self-devotion,  is 
their  eigoyment  and  their  destiny ;  no  happiness 
can  exist  for  them  but  by  the  reflection  of  another's 
glory  and  prosperity ;  in  short,  to  live  independ- 
ently of  self,  whether  by  ideas  or  by  sentiments, 
or,  above  all,  by  rirtues,  gives  to  the  soul  an  ha- 
bitus! feeling  of  elevation. 

In  those  countries  where  men  are  called  upon, 
by  political  institutions,  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
military  and  civil  virtues  which  are  inspired  by 
patriotism,  they  recover  the  superiority  which  be- 
longs to  them ;  they  reassume,  with  dignity,  their 
rights,  as  masters  of  the  world ;  but  when  they 
are  condemned,  in  whatever  measure,  to  idleness 
or  to  slavery,  they  fall  so  much  the  lower  as  they 
ought  to  rise  more  high.  The  destiny  of  women 
always  remains  the  same ;  it  is  their  soul  alone 
which  creates  it ;  political  circumstances  have  no 
influence  upon  it  When  men  are  either  ignorant 
or  incapable  of  the  means  of  employing  their  lives 
with  dignity  or  propriety,  Nature  revenges  herself 
upon  them  for  the  very  gifts  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  her ;  the  activity  of  the  body  contri- 
butes only  to  the  sloth'  of  the  mind ;  the  strength 
of  soul  degenerates  into  coarseness ;  aiyl  the  dsy 
is  consumed  in  vulgar  sports  and  exercises,  horses, 
the  chase,  or  entertainments  which  might  be  suit- 
able enough  in  the  way  of  relaxation,  but  seem 
merely  degrading  as  occupations.  Women,  the 
while,  cultivate  their  understanding;  and  senti- 
ment and  reflection  preserve  in  their  souls  the 
image  of  all  that  is  free  and  generous. 

CONVXBSATION. 

It  seems  to  me  an  acknowledged  fact  that  Paris 
is,  of  all  cities  of  the  world,  that  in  which  the 
spirit  and  taste  for  conversation  are  most  gene- 
rally diffused ;  and  that  disorder  which  they  csD 
the  mal  du  payt^  that  undefinable  longing  for  our 
native  land,  which  exists  independentiy  even  of 
the  friends  we  have  left  behind  there,  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  pleasure  of  conversation  which 
Frenchmen  find  nowhere  else  in  the  same  degree 
as  at  home.  Volney  relates,  that  some  French 
emigrants  began,  during  the  revolution,  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  and  clear  some  lands  in  America; 
but  they  were  continually  quitting  their  work  to 
go  and  talk,  as  they  said,  in  town — and  this  town. 
New  Orleans,  was  distant  six  hundred  leagues 
fh>m  their  place  of  residcmoe.  The  necessity  of 
conversation  is  felt  by  aU  classes  of  people  in 
France :  speech  is  not  there,  as  elsewhere,  merely 
the  means  of  communicating,  ttom  one  to  another, 
ideas,  sentiments,  and  transactions ;  but  it  is  an 
instrument  on  which  they  are  fond  of  playing,  and 
which  animates  the  spirits,  like  music  among  soBf 
people,  and  strong  liquors  among  others. 
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That  sort  of  pleasure  which  is  produced  by  an 
animated  oonTersation,  does  not  precisely  depend 
on  the  nature  of  that  conversation ;  the  ideas  and 
knowledge  which  it  deyelopes  do  not  form  its  prin- 
cipal interest;  it  is  a  certain  manner  of  aoting 
upon  one  another,  of  giving  mntoal  and  instanta- 
neous delight,  of  speaking  the  moment  one  thinks, 
of  acquiring  immediate  self-enjoyment,  of  receiv- 
ing applause  without  labour,  of  displaying  the  un- 
derstanding in  all  its  shades,  by  accent,  gesture, 
look;  of  eliciting,  in  short,  at  will,  the  electric 
sparks  which  relieve  many  by  the  very  excess  of 
their  vivacity,  and  serve  to  awaken  oUiers  out  of 
a  state  of  painful  apathy. 

The  spirit  of  conversation  is  sometimes  attended 
irith  the  inconvenience  of  impairing  the  sincerity 
of  character ;  it  is  not  a  combined,  but  an  unpre- 
meditated deception.  The  French  have  admitted 
into  it  a  gaiety  which  renders  them  amiable ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  all  that  is  most  sacred 
in  this  world  has  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  grace, 
at  least  by  that  sort  of  grace  that  attaches  import- 
ance to  nothing,  and  turns  all  things  into  ridicule. 

KDUCATION. 

Education,  conducted  by  way  of  amusement, 
dissipates  the  reasoning  powers :  psin,  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  na- 
ture :  the  understanding  of  the  child  should  ac- 
custom itself  to  the  efforts  of  study,  as  our  soul 
accustoms  itself  to  suffering.  It  is  a  labour  which 
leads  to  the  perfection  of  our  earlier,  as  grief  to 
that  of  our  later  age:  it  is  to  be  wished,  no  doubt, 
that  our  parents,  like  our  destiny,  may  not  too 
much  abuse  this  double  secret ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing important  in  any  stage  of  life  but  that  which 
acts  upon  the  very  central  point  of  existence,  and 
we  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  moral  being  in  de- 
tail. Tou  may  teach  your  child  a  number  of  things 
with  pictures  and  cards,  but  you  will  not  teach 
him  to  learn ;  and  the  habit  of  amusing  himself, 
which  you  direct  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
will  soon  follow  another  course  when  the  child  is 
no  longer  under  your  guidance. 

POKTBT. 

The  gift  of  revealing  by  speech  the  internal 
feelings  of  the  heart,  is  very  rare ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  poetical  spirit  in  all  beings  who  are  capable 
of  strong  and  lively  affections:  expression  is  want- 
ing to  those  who  have  not  exerted  themselves  to 
find  it.  It  may  be  said  that  the  poet  only  disen- 
gages the  sentiment  that  was  imprisoned  in  his 
soul.  Poetic  genius  is  an  internal  disposition,  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  which  renders  us  capable 
of  a  generous  sacrifice.  The  composition  of  a  fine 
ode,  is  a  heroic  trance.  If  genius  were  not  ver- 
satile, it  would  as  often  inspire  fine  actions  as 
affecting  expressions;  for  they  both  equally  spring 
firom  a  consciousness  of  the  beautiful  that  is  felt 
within  us. 

TASTB. 

Those  who  think  themselves  in  possession  of 
taete,  are  more  proud  of  it  than  those  who  believe 
that  they  possesff  genius.    Taste  is,  in  literature, 


what  the  bon  ton  is  in  society.  We  consider  it  as 
a  proof  of  fortune  and  of  birth,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
habits  which  are  found  in  connection  with  them ; 
while  genius  may  spring  from  the  head  of  an  arti- 
san who  has  never  had  any  intercourse  with  good 
company.  In  every  country  where  there  is  vanity, 
taste  will  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of  qualifi- 
cations, because  it  separates  different  classes,  and 
serves  as  a  rallying  point  to  all  the  indiriduals  of  the 
the  first  class.  In  every  country  where  the  power 
of  ridicule  is  felt,  taste  will  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
first  advantages ;  for,  above  all  things,  it  teaches 
us  what  we  ought  to  avoid. 

But  taste,  in  its  application  to  the  fine  arts,  dif- 
fers extremely  from  taste  as  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life;  when  the  object  is  to  force 
men  to  grant  us  a  reputation,  ephemeral  as  our 
own  lives,  what  we  omit  doing  is  at  least  as  ne- 
cessary as  what  we  do ;  for  the  hig^her  orders  of 
society  are  naturally  so  hostile  to  all  pretensions, 
that  very  extraordinary  advantages  are  requisite 
to  compensate  that  of  not  giving  occasion  to  the 
world  to  speak  about  us.  Taste  in  poetry  de- 
pends on  nature,  and,  like  nature,  should  be  crea- 
tive; the  principles  of  this  taste  are  therefore 
quite  different  from  those  which  depend  on  our 
social  relations. 

STANHOPE,   LADY  HESTEE, 

Was  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Stanhope, 
well  known  for  his  eccentricities  and  democratic 
sentiments.  Her  mother  was  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Pitt.  Lady  Hester  early  lost  her 
mother,  and,  under  the  nominal  guidance  of  a 
young  and  gay  step-mother,  she  received  an  ill- 
directed  and  inappropriate  education.  She  was 
very  precocious  —  the  genius  of  the  family,  and 
the  favourite  of  her  father,  with  whom  she  took 
great  liberties.  She  relates,  herself,  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  the  earl,  in  a  democratic  fit,  put 
down  his  carriage,  she  brought  him  round  again 
by  an  amusing  practical  appeaL  **  I  got  myself 
a  pair  of  stilts,"  she  said,  **  and  out  I  stumped 
down  a  dirty  lane,  where  my  father,  who  was 
always  spying  about  through  a  glass,  could  see 
me."  The  experiment  had  the  desired  effect;  her 
father  questioned  her  good-humouredly  upon  her 
novel  mode  of  locomotion,  and  the  result  was  a 
new  carnage.  Unlike  her  father.  Lady  Hester 
was  a  riolent  aristocrat,  boasting  of  her  nobility, 
and  priding  herself  upon  those  mental  and  phy- 
sical peculiarities  which  she  considered  the  marks 
of  high  birth.  At  an  early  age,  she  established 
herself  in  the  family  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
the  purpose,  she  asserted,  of  guarding  the  inte- 
rests of  her  family  during  a. perilous  political 
crisis.  She  resided  with  Mr.  Pitt  till  his  death, 
courted  and  flattered  by  the  most  distinguished 
people  in  England,  and  enjoying  all  the  advan- 
tages which  her  position  as  mistress  of  his  house 
afforded  her.  She  represents  herself  as  having 
possessed  considerable  influence  with  Mr.  Pitt;, 
sharing  his  confidence,  and  exercising  a  large 
amount  of  control  over  the  patronage  belonging 
to  his  post 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  she  obtained  from 
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George  111.  a  pension  of  £1500.  On  this  she  tried 
to  maintain  her  former  rank  and  style;  but,  find- 
ing it  impossible,  she  remoTod  to  Wales,  and  finally, 
in  1810,  to  the  East.  In  1818,  she  settled  near 
Sidon ;  and  soon  afterwards  remoYod  to  Djonn, 
her  celebrated  Syrian  residence.  Here  she  erected 
eztensiye  buildings  for  herself  and  suite,  in  the 
Oriental  style,  with  several  gardens  laid  out  with 
good  taste.  Money  goes  very  far  in  the  East,  and 
the  munificence  which  she  exhibited,  added  to  her 
well-known  rank,  acquired  for  her  an  influence 
which  her  personal  character  soon  established; 
and  she  exercised  a  degree  of  power  and  control 
over  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  their  chiefs,  for 
which  their  ignorance  and  superstition  can  alone 
account.  Lady  Hester  here  promulgated  those 
peculiar  religious  sentiments  which  she  oontinned 
to  hold  to  the  last.  The  words  of  St  John,  «  But 
there  is  one  who  shall  come  after  me,  who  is  greater 
than  I  am,"  she  with  a  most  extraordinary  care- 
lessness attributes  to  Christ ;  and  upon  this  pro- 
mise she  founded  her  belief  in  the  coming  of  an- 
other Messiah,  whose  herald  she  professed  to  be. 
She  kept  in  a  luxurious  stable,  carefully  attended 
to  by  slayes  doToted  solely  to  that  purpose,  two 
mares,  one  of  which,  possessing  a  natural  defect 
in  the  back,  she  ayowed  was  bom  ready  saddled 
for  the  Messiah ;  the  other,  kept  sacred  for  her- 
self, she  was  to  ride  upon  at  his  right  hand,  when 
the  coming  took  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Lady  Hester's  faith 
really  was.    She  professed  to  belieye  in  astrology, 
magic,  necromancy,  demonology,  and  in  yarious 
extravagances  peculiarly  her  own.     This  mysti- 
cism was  well  adapted  to  the  people  among  whom 
she  dwelt,  and  may  in  a  great  measure  have  been 
assumed  to  impose  upon  and  oonfirm  her  influence 
with  them.    Possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit 
of  intrigue,  she  exercised  her  powers  in  fomenting 
or  allaying  the  disturbances  among  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes.    With  the  emir  Beshyr,  prince  of  the 
Druses,  whom  she  braved,  she  kept  up  an  un- 
ceasing hostility;  her  enmity  was  also  Violently 
displayed  towards  the  whole  consular  body,  who 
she  said  **  were  intended  to  regulate  merchants, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  or  control  nobility." 
On  the  other  hand,  she  was  profuse  in  her  bounty, 
and  charitable  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  of  every 
faith.     Her  residence  was  a  place  of  refiige  to  all 
the  persecuted  and  distressed  who  sought  her  pro- 
tection.    When  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino,  all  the  Franks  in  Sayda  fled  for  reAige  t» 
her  dwelling ;  and,  after  the  siege  of  Acre,  she 
relieved  and  sheltered  several  hundred  persons. 
Nor  was  her  generosity  confined  to  acts  like  these; 
:she  loaned  large  «ums  to  chiefs  and  individuals, 
who,  in  their  extremity,  applied  to  her;  and,  to 
save  whole  families  from  the  miseries  of  the  con- 
scription, she  furnished  the  requisite  fines.     This 
profuse  expenditure,  added  to  the  charge  of  her 
household,  which  was  seldom  composed  of  less 
than  forty  persons,  without  counting  the  various 
hangers-on  from  without,  soon  crippled  her  means. 
She  took  up  money  at  an  enormous  interesti  and 
became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.     Upon 
application  made  by  one  of  her  creditors  to  the 


British  goveniment,  in  1888,  Lord  Pshuerston 
issued  an  order  to  the  consuls,  forbidding  than  to 
sign  the  necessary  certificates  of  Lady  Hester^i 
still  being  alive;  and  this  high-handed  messne 
being  carried  out,  she  was  henceforward  depriyed 
of  all  use  of  her  pension. 

Lady  Hester's  suite  comprised  only  two  Euro- 
peans :  Miss  Williams,  an  English  lady,  who  was  a 
sort  of  humble  companion,  and  died  some  yean 
before  Lady  Hester ;  and  her  physician  who  ac- 
companied her  abroad.  Dr.  M.  remained  with 
her  till  1817;  and  at  two  different  periods  he 
again  r^oined  her  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two 
at  a  time.  It  is  to  the  Journal  kept  by  the  latter 
that  we  are  ehiefiy  indebted  for  the  infoimatioa 
we  have  obtained  regarding  her  singular  life  in  the 
East ;  the  accounts  given  of  her  by  the  numerous 
travelers  who  visited  her,  affording  but  very  par- 
tial insight  into  her  character  and  pursuits.  By 
many.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  is  looked  upon  as  an 
insane  person ;  that  her  mind  was  diseased  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  Even  admitting  that  much 
which  she  professed  to  believe  was  assomed  to 
mislead  others,  the  very  desire  to  g^ve  such  im- 
pressions betrays  an  ill-balanced  mind. 

Lady  Hester's  ruling  passion  was  an  inordinate 
love  of  power.  She  exercised  the  most  despotie 
dominion  over  all  connected  with  her,  which  trait 
may  account  for  her  choice  of  resideDee;  as  no 
Christian  followers  would  have  submitted  to  her 
tyranny.  Her  will  was  the  law ;  she  allowed  no 
one  to  make  a  suggestion  or  venture  an  opinion  in 
her  presence.  Even  her  doctor's  opinions  she  dis- 
puted on  his  own  ground,  quarrelling  with  him  for 
not  taking  her  prescriptions,  though  she  refused 
to  follow  his  I  Her  temper  was  violent  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  she  did  not  confine  herself  to  words 
when  under  its  influence.  One  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  her  mind  was  the  necessity  she 
was  under  of  incessantly  talking.  Her  physician, 
who  describes  her  eloquence  at  times  as  something 
wonderful,  relates  that  he  has  sat  thirteen  hours 
at  a  time  listening  to  her ;  that  a  gentleman  ones 
remained  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  break  of 
day,  tdte-lL-tdte  with  her ;  and  "  Miss  WilUams," 
he  also  adds,  ^*  once  assured  me  that  Lady  Hester 
kept  Mr.  N.,  an  English  gentleman,  so  long  in  dis- 
course that  he  fainted  away ! 

Her  ladyship's  readiness  in  exigencies  may  be 
exemplified  by  what  occurred  on  that  occasioa 
When  she  had  rung  the  bell,  and  the  servants  had 
come  to  her  assistance,  she  said  very  quietly  to 
them,  that  in  listening  to  the  state  of  disgrace  to 
which  England  was  reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers,  his  feelings  of  shame  and  grief  had  io 
overwhelmed  him  that  he  had  funted.  Mr.  N., 
however,  declared  to  Miss  Williams,  that  it  was 
no  such  thing,  but  that  he  absolutely  swooned 
away  from  fatigue  and  oonstraint 

Tormented  by  her  creditors,  and  enraged  at  the 
treatment  she  had  received  from  her  own  govern- 
ment, Lady  Hester  renounced  her  allegiance,  re- 
funng  ever  again  to  receive  her  pension.  She 
walled  up  her  gate-way,  determining  to  have  no 
communication  with  any  one  without;  and  die* 
her  physiciaay  though  she  was  in  an  ad* 
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naiMd  itage  of  poImDiiuj  diMue.  Dr.  H.  left 
hm  in  Aognst,  1SS8.  Her  Ust  l«tt«r  to  him  is 
dsUd  Mk7,  183B ;  and,  on  tfas  2Sd  of  Juqb,  1639, 
kUended  b;  a  few  iUtib,  and  without  a  Bingle 
Bnropun  or  ChiutlkD  our  her,  ika  bmlhed  her 
last,  aged  sixty-three  rean.  Hr.  Mirare,  the  Eag- 
luh  iwaaal  at  Be;roat,  and  Hr.  Thompaon,  an 
AmeiMaii  miasioiiar?,  hearing  of  her  death,  pro- 
•Mdad  to  Djoon,  and  performed  the  last  lad  offices 
to  her  rsBiaiiia,  tnuying  her  at  midni^t  in  her 
on  garden. 

STEELE,  MBS.  ANNE, 
Wu  the  daughter  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Steele,  a 
iHMnnting  minister  at  BroDghtfrn,  in  HampiMre, 
Bagland.  She  le  the  authoreaa  of  man;  of  the 
moat  populai  hjmiu  rang  in  chorthe*.  She  alao 
wrate  a  TOttioDi  of  the  Paalmi,  which  abowed  great 
talent.    She  died  in  1779. 

STEPHENS,  EATHARINE, 
TBI  daughter  of  a  earrer  and  gilder,  wai  bom 
in  London,  September  18th,  1794.  She  gaTe  earlj 
proob  of  her  mniioal  abilitiot,  and  on  the  28d  of 
September,  181S,  mad*  h«t  d<biit  on  the  atage,  at 
CoTont  Garden  Theatre,  aa  a  rocaliit,  and  was  re- 
owTad  with  great  applanie.  She  continued  for  a 
long  time  the  principal  female  singer  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Her  eharaoter  was  alwaja  unim- 
peachable. 


STEWART,   HARRIET   BRADFORD, 

Was  bom  near  Stamford,  in  Coaneeticot,  on 
the  24t}i  of  June,  179B.  Her  father.  Colonel  Tif- 
tkuy,  was  an  officer  daring  the  refotnUoiiarf  war, 
but  he  died  while  his  daughter  waa  very  J^nng, 
and  her  jouth  was  passed  prinoipallj  at  Albany 
and  Coopentown,  in  New  fork.  In  1822,  Hiss 
Tiffany  married  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  mission- 
ary to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  accompanied 
him  to  those  distant  and  nncultiTated  regions. 
She  had  pretloasly,  in  1819,  passed  through  that 
mysterioos  change  denoniinat«d  regene  ration. 
"Repeated  affliotions,"  says  her  biogr^her,  Rer. 
Hr.  Eddy,  "  the  death  of  friends,  and  her  own 
•iAhneaa,  led  her  to  feel  the  need  of  a  strong 
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a  nre  hope.  She  tnmed  to  Him  who  eaa 
giro  support  to  the  soul  in  the  hours  of  its  dark 
night,  and  guide  it  amid  the  gloom." 

The  great  subject  of  a  missionary  life  waa  pr»> 
Bonted  to  her  riew,  oonnected  with  a  proposal  to 
aeoompany  Rot.  C.  S.  Stewart  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  his  assistant  and  companion.  With 
trembling  uixiety  she  submitted  the  ease  to  the 
wise  discretion  of  her  Father  in  hearen  ; — on  earth 
she  kad  none.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  was  no 
easy  thing  for  a  young  lady  of  high  and  honour* 
able  eonneiiona,  who  had  always  been  enrrounded 
with  Aiends,  and  educated  in  the  circle  of  refine- 
ment and  luxury,  to  leaTS  all  these.  There  were 
tender  tie*  to  be  riTcn,  fond  associations  to  be 
broken  up,  dear  Mends  to  part  with,  and  a  loTed 
I  to  lean  behind  j  and  when  the  momentous 
queetlou  was  brought  distinetly  before  her  mind, 
required  a  strong  faith,  a  firm  dependence  on 
Ood,  an  entire  submission  to  his  will,  to  induce 
»  take  (he  solemn  and  important  step;  but 
b^eiing  herself  called  upon  by  God,  she  decided 
his  faTonr,  and  tost  sight  of  the  sacrifice  and 
self-denial  of  the  undertaking. 

She  reaohed  to  go; — to  go,  though  home  was 
>  be  abandoned,  friends  to  be  left,  loved  scenea 
deserted,  and  a  life  of  toil  to  be  endured.  She 
resohed  to  go;  —  to  go,  though  she  might  pass 
through  a  sea  of  tears,  and  at  last  leare  her  en- 
feebled body  upon  a  couch  that  would  have  no 
kind  friends  to  surround  it  when  she  died.  She 
reeoWed  to  go,  though  she  should  find  in  savage 
lands  a  lowly  grave. 

She  married  Mr.  Stewart,  and  thsy  sailed  in 
company  with  a  Urge  number  of  others  who  were 
destined  for  the  same  laborious  but  delightTul  ser- 
vice. Thesnnof  thenineteenthofNovember,  1822, 
went  down  on  many  home*  from  which  glad  spirits 
had  departed,  on  their  errand  of  mercy  to  a  dying 
world ;  and  on  that  day  tiie  eye  of  many  a  parent 
gaied  upon  the  form  of  the  child  for  the  laet  time. 
Nor  ocold  a  vessel  leave  oar  shores  having  on  her 
decks  nearly  thirty  misrionaries,  without  b^g 
followed  by  the  prayers  of  more  than  the  relatives 
of  those  who  had  departed.  There  was  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow  throughout  the  churches  of  New 
England,  as  the  gales  of  winter  wafted  the  goepel- 
freightad  vessel  to  her  distant  destination. 

They  arrived,  in  April  of  the  following  year,  at 
Honolulu ;  and  after  a  reaidence  of  a  few  days, 
Hr.  and  Mre.  Stewart  located  themselves  at  La- 
haina,  a  town  containing  about  twenty-Bve  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  in  a  degraded 
ocnditioQ.  Here  the;  found  but  few  of  the  ooit- 
venienoea  of  life,  and  were  obliged  to  live  in  little 
huts,  which  afforded  but  slif^t  shelter  from  the 
Bocrohing  heat  or  the  pelting  rain.  In  these 
miaerable  tenements  did  the  child  of  loioiy  and 
wealth  reude,  and  in  perfect  contentment  perform 
the  dutiea  of  her  station.  She  suffered,  but  did 
not  complain ;  she  laboured  hard,  but  was  not 
weary  ;  and  cheerful  in  her  lot,  smiled  even  at  her 
privations  and  aoTTOWB. 

In   1825,   her  health  began   to  faU.     Unable 
longer  to  labour  for  her  perishing  heathen  sistera, 
she  sailed  for  En^and,  in  order  to  e^joy  medical 
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sdTioe  uhI  oare ;  but  iDsteul  of  impniTiiig  by  tlM 
To^ge,  ihe  dontinned  to  decline,  nntil  the  bope- 
iBBsnesB  of  her  cue  becBme  apporeat.  She  em- 
barked for  AmericB  in  Jnly,  1826,  h«r  reaideEoe 
of  >  few  months  in  EngUad  hiiTing  rendered  her 
no  permanent  benefit.  In  her  low  state  the  Toyage 
ma  anything  but  agreeable,  and  she  arrived 
amoDg  her  friends  Uie  mere  shedow  of  what  she 
was  when,  a  few  years  before,  she  had  goDS  forth 
in  the  flmh  of  youth  and  the  vigour  of  health. 

For  a  time  irfter  her  arrival,  etrong  hopes  were 
oherithed  that  ahe  might  recover.  The  balmy 
breeiee  of  her  own  native  valley,  the  hind  ood- 
gratnlatioDJ  of  friends,  the  interest  and  eicite- 
ment  of  a  return  to  the  Boenee  of  yoath,  gave 
colour  to  her  cheek,  and  life  to  her  step.  Bnt 
thia  eipeotaboD,  or  rather  hope,  proved  delaiive; 
■he  died  Janoary,  16S0,  aged  tJiir^-ei^t 


STCAKT,  ARABELLA, 
Was  the  daughter  of  Cbarlea  Stoart,  earl  of 
Lennox,  brother  of  Damley,  the  huebaud  of  Mary 
queen  of  Soota,  and  Elizabeth  Cavendieh,  daughter 
of  the  coanCesa  of  Shrewsbury,  commonly  called 
"Old  Beea  of  Hardwiok."  She  wae  bom  about 
the  year  1577.  Her  affinity  to  the  throne  made 
heranobjeotof  jealousy,  even  in  infancy,  to  q 
Elizabeth,  who  took  great  offence  at  the  marriage 
of  her  parente.  She,  however,  permitted  her  to 
remain  under  the  charge  of  the  old  eoaotew  of 
Shrewsbury,  her  grandmother,  who  brought  her 
up,  her  parents  having  both  died  early.  Arabella, 
when  quite  a  child,  was  made  the  object  of  dark 
intrigues ;  the  Catholic  party  plotting  to  carry  her 
btr,  and  educate  her  in  that  faith,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  her  on  the  throne  upon  the  death  of 
Eliiabeth.  An  active  watch  was  in  oonaequence 
constantly  kept  over  her  during  that  queen's  reign, 
who  nevertheless  frequently  threw  out  hints  that 
she  intended  to  declare  the  lady  Arabella  her  anc- 
oesBOT.  npootbeaccessioaof  James  to  the  throne, 
the  lady  Ar»bell»  was  received  at  the  new  court, 
and  treated  aa  one  of  tiie  family.  James,  how- 
ever, in  the  poiitJon  in  which  ahe  stood,  could  not 
UU  to  look  upon  har  with  eyes  of  Buspioiou,  which 
mnat  have  b«en  oonfirmed  by  the  bre«kitig  oi 
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that  unfortunate  oonapiTaey,  into  which  Bale^ 
accused  of  haring  entered,  tbe  mun  object 
of  which  was  to  place  ber  on  the  throne.  Her 
ience  was  proved  upon  the  trial,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  king  waa  perausded  of  her  igno- 
!  of  the  plot.  Jamea,  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  seemB  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of  queco 
Eliiabeth,  in  desiring  to  prevent  the  muniags  of 
the  lady  Arabella.  Many  offers  of  marriage  won 
made  to  her,  many  alliances  proposed,  to  none  cf 
which  he  gave  heed.  Snrroilnded  by  Dumcnai 
difficulties,  alone,  with  do  one  to  enter  into  har 
interests— for  her  grandmother  was  now  deid— 
Arabella  accepted  the  hand  of  Sir  William  Bvj- 
mour,  eeoond  son  of  Lord  Beanchamp,  and  grand- 
son of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  she  mi 
warmly  attached.  Antioipatiag  the  king's  deaisl, 
they  took  the  rash  step  of  marrying  privately.  It 
was  not  long  before  their  seoret  was  divulged; 
the  b^de  was  placed  in  safe  keeping,  and  the 
bridegroom  wa*  harried  to  the  Tower.  The  m- 
happy  pair  were  not  kept  so  closely  confined  as  to 
prevent  their  leoretly  correspondii^ ;  bnt  vim 
titis  was  discovered  by  the  king,  he  angrily  ordertd 
Arabella  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  se- 
curity. On  her  journey  to  Durham,  Arabella  wu 
taken  ill,  and  while  resting  OD  the  road,  she  cos- 
trived  to  escape,  to  communicate  with  her  lovn, 
who  also  escaped,  and  get  an  board  a  vessel  bound 
to  France.  Here,  while  waiting  to  be  joined  by 
her  husband,  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  one  of  tht 
king's  ships  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  re-condacted 
to  London,  where  she  was  placed  under  strict 
guard  in  the  Tower ;  Seymour  meanwhile  neipini 
safely  to  Flanders,  where  ha  remuned  for  nuy 
years  a  voluntary  exile.  The  unhappy  Arabdii, 
unpitied  by  the  king,  languiBhed  in  prison,  Iht 
rictim  of  deferred  hope,  till  her  reason  sank  nitdtt 
hsT  aocnmulated  sorrows.  She  died  in  the  Tovcr, 
a  maniac,  after  four  yean'  conflnenient,  on  Iki 
27th  of  September,  1615.  Her  unfortunate  hos- 
band,  Seymour,  though  he  afterwards  msmeil 
again,  preserved  inviolably  his  tender  affecticn  ttir 
bis  first  love,  and  gate  her  name  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  called  Arabella  Stoart,  in  memory  of  ^ 
attachment  and  misfortunes. 

STUART,  FRANCES,  DtJCHESBOf 
RICHMOND, 
COHKONLT  called  La  Belle  Stuart,  was  tlit 
daughter  of  Walter  Stuart,  son  of  lord  BUntyre, 
wbo  stood  in  a  distant  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  royal  family.  She  was  bom  about  IMT,  aoa 
was  educated  in  France,  from  whence  she  iccon- 
panied  her  mother  to  England.  Soon  after  ber 
arrival  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  qoees 
Catherine.  Her  remarkable  beau^  attracted  At 
BttenUon  of  Charles  11.,  who  ia  said  to  have  been 
so  much  dietraoted  at  her  rt^ection  of  his  sdnnMt. 
that  be  contemplated  divorcing  his  queen,  that  he 
might  marry  her.  La  Belle  Stoart,  thongb  sc 
highly  fevoored  as  regards  personal  ehanns,  if 
described  as  a  frivolous,  tun  beauty.  She  lisd 
many  admirers ;  among  tfaem,  Francis  IHgby.  ""^ 
at  Uio  earl  of  Bristol,  who  threw  awsy  his  W*  i" 
despair.  In  a  saval  engagement,  for  her  a^t- 
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However  **  empty"  may  have  been  her  head,  she 
had  principle  and  strength  of  mind  enffioient  to 
resist  the  overtures  of  the  king,  in  a  court  where 
enl  example  surrounded  her,  and  where  infSBuny 
in  high  places  was  so  gilded  as  to  lose  all  its 
loathsomeness.  Perceiving  that  scandal  was  al- 
ready attacking  her,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
open  pursuit,  she  determined  to  marry,  and  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who 
was  one  of  her  most  devoted  lovers ;  she  eloped 
from  Whitehall,  and  was  privately  married  to  the 
duke.  The  king,  highly  incensed,  forbid  them 
both  the  court  Charles,  however,  with  his  usual 
placability,  soon  forgave  them,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  she  was  appointed  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  queen  Catherine.  The  beauty  which  had  turned 
80  many  heads  was  destined  to  suiFer  a  speedy 
eclipse ;  the  duchess  caught  the  small-poz  when 
she  had  *only  been  a  wife  two  years,  and  though 
she  recovered  her  health,  her  beauty  had  disap- 
peared forever.  The  king  appears  to  have  retained 
a  regard  and  respect  for  the  duchess  ever  after. 
She  continued  to  remain  at  court,  always  in  favour, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  witnesses  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales, 
the  son  of  James  II.  She  died  in  17Q2,  a  devout 
catholic,  having  sunrived  her  husband  thirty  years. 
She  had  no  children,  and  bequeathed  a  consider- 
able fortune  to  her  nephew,  lord  Blantyre. 

SUFFOLK,  HENRIETTA,  COUNTESS  OF. 

To  the  divinity  that  "  hedges  a  king,"  there  are 
few  now  in  the  world  vrilling  to  pay  blind  admira- 
tion. Looking  back  only  to  the  last  century,  it 
is  wonderful  to  note  what  a  faint  shadow  of  per^ 
sonal  merit  was  magnified  into  virtue  and  excel- 
lence, when  it  fell  upon  royalty !  How  the  vilest 
liftults  were  not  only  overlooked,  but  fostered  by 
otherwise  worthy  persons.  Unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  errors — vices  it  should  be 
said — that  royal  privileges  introduced  into  society, 
and  varnished  with  the  appearance  of  respecta- 
bility, was  conjugal  infidelity.  That  two  women, 
such  as  queen  Caroline  and  lady  Suflfolk,  should 
have  been  brought  to  stifle  their  natural  virtues, 
abate  their  pride,  and  lower  their  intellects  to 
minister  to  the  evil  propensities  of  so  coarse,  nar- 
row-minded, and  unfeeling  an  animal  as  George 
II.,  is  an  instance  of  the  corrupting  influence  of 
ill-placed  power  scarcely  to  be  comprehended  by 
an  American  woman. 

Henrietta  Hobart  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Hobart.  She  was  bom  about  1688,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  at  quite  an  early  age;  —  her 
eldest  brother  being  but  fifteen,  she  was  in  a  very 
unprotected  situation,  and  as  a  matter  rather  of 
expediency  than  of  prudence  or  affection,  married 
Charles  Howard,  who  subsequently,  by  the  deaths 
of  his  two  elder  brothers  and  their  sons,  became 
earl  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Howard  is  spoken  of,  by 
Horace  Walpole,  as  every  thing  that  was  worth- 
less and  contemptible :  and  he  appears  to  have 
tormented  his  wife  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  although  a  formal  separation  be- 
tween them  took  place  long  before  that  event  oc- 
curred.   At  the  accession  of  Qeorge  L,  Mr.  Ho- 


ward was  appointed  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the 
king ;  and  Mrs.  Howard  named  one  of  the  bed- 
chamber women  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  Caroline 
of  Anspach.  In  this  situation  she  obtained  the 
highest  favour  with  the  princess^  who  appeared  to 
value  her  society,  and  her  many  estimable  quali- 
ties. Unfortunately  she  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  prince,  and  has  been  "  damned  to  everlast- 
ing fame,"  by  the  disgraceful  ambition  of  possess- 
ing what  was  called  the  heart  of  a  stupid  and 
licentious  monarch. 

Here  may  be  recalled  an  anecdote  lord  Herv^ 
relates :  that  the  daughters  of  George  II.,  expresa- 
ing  their  gratification,  when  lady  Suffolk  was  dia- 
missed  from  court,  that  their  mother's  rival  was 
abandoned,  qualified  their  triumph  by  lamenting 
that  "  Poor  mamma  would  have  to  endure  so  many 
more  hours  of  his  mi^esty's  tediousness."  The 
decorum  and  propriety  of  lady  Suffolk's  eond«ot, 
in  this  unworthy  situation,  it  must  be  allowed 
were  great ;  since  some  memoir  writers  are  yet 
found  who  would  vindicate  her  Arom  more  than  a 
Platonic  attachment  to  the  king.  This  all  the 
best  contemporary  authorities  disprove ;  and  yet, 
as  the  shadow  of  virtue  is  better  than  the  ostenta- 
tion of  vice,  we  must  grant  it  as  much  favour  as 
it  deserves.  That  lady  Suffolk  formed  friendships 
with  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  her 
circle,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  during  the  period 
that  she  possessed  court  favour ;  but  that  she  re- 
tained these  friends  after  her  retirement,  must  be 
ascribed  to  her  own  merits.  The  happiest  period 
of  her  life  must  have  been  after  she  left  the  slavery 
of  the  court  and  established  herself  at  Marble 
HiU,  an  estate  which  she  derived  from  the  gift 
of  the  king.  Lord  Suffolk  died  in  1788 ;  and  in 
1784  she  resigned  her  office  and  formally  retired 
from  court,  f^ly  understanding  that  it  was  a  mec^ 
sure  desired  by  both  the  king  and  queen. 

In  1785,  the  countess  of  Suffolk  married  the 
Hon,  Gwrge  Berkley^  youngest  son  of  the  earl 
of  Berkley ;  in  which  union,  which  was  entirely 
one  of  inclination,  she  appears  to  have  eigoyed  the 
utmost  domestic  happiness.  By  her  first  husband, 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  she  had  one  son,  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  tenth  earl,  and  was  the  last  of  his 
branch.  Lady  Suffolk  died  in  1767,  sunriving 
both  her  son  and  Mr.  Berkley.  Her  sweetness 
of  disposition  and  equanimity  of  mind  appear  to 
have  famished  her  with  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
existence,  though  she  was  afflicted  with  many 
constitutional  infirmities.  She  had  been  troubled 
with  deafness  at  the  most  brilliant  period  of  her 
life.  Living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twickenham, 
she  saw  a  great  deal  of  Pope ;  and  in  her  latter 
years  maintained  a  close  intimacy  with  Horace 
Walpole.  Her  correspondence,  published  in  1824, 
showq  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  she  was 
held  by  all  the  illustrious,  the  noble,  and  the  lite- 
rary characters  of  consequence,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  Swift,  Chesterfield,  the  great  lord  Chatham, 
Gay ;  in  short,  a  list  of  her  friends  would  be  but  a 
list  of  the  great  men  of  England,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  reminiscences,  speaks 
of  her  remarkable  beauty,  which  never  entirely 
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d«B«rt6d  her,  eren  in  old  age  ehowing  its  traces ; 
he  oommends  her  amiable  disposition  and  prudence, 
in  the  same  work.  We  will  finish  this  sketch  by 
quoting  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  lord  Straflford, 
in  which,  after  giving  an  account  of  her  death,  he 
proceeds  to  these  encomiums : — **  I  can  give  your 
lordship  strong  instances  of  the  sacrifices  she  tried 
to  make  to  her  principles.  I  own  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  those  who  had  a  regard  for  her,  may 
now,  at  least,  know  how  much  more  she  deserved 
it  than  even  they  suspected.  In  truth,  I  never 
knew  a  woman  more  respectable  for  her  honour 
and  principles ;  and  have  lost  few  whom  I  shall 
miss  so  much." 

SUZE,  HENRIETTA  COLIGNY  DE  LA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  marechal  de  Coligny. 
She  was  bom  in  1613,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
admired  poetesses  of  her  day.  She  was  particu- 
larly praised  for  her  elegies.  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi  has  given  her  the  most  high-flown  eulo- 
giums,  in  her  romance  of  "Clelia;"  and  she  re- 
ceived tributes  from  all  the  becntx  etpriU;  some 
Latin  poems  among  others.  It  is  said  that,  being 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  Madame  de  Chatillon, 
Madame  de  la  Snze  met  that  lady  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  court  of  parliament,  escorted  by  M.  de  la 
Feuillade,  while  she  herself  was  accompanied  by 
the  poet  Benserade.  "  Madame,"  said  her  adver- 
sary, **  you  have  rhyme  on  your  side,  and  we  have 
reason  upon  ours." 

**  It  cannot  be  alleged,"  retorted  Madame  de  la 
Suze,  **  that  we  go  to  law  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  want  of  order  in  which 
she  lived,  nor  her  apathetic  negligence  of  her 
affairs.  One  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  her  house- 
hold goods  were  seized  for  debt ;  she  was  not  up, 
and  she  begged  the  officer  on  duty  to  allow  her  to 
sleep  a  couple  of  hours  longer,  as  she  had  been 
up  late  the  night  before.  He  granted  her  request, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  ante-room.  She  slept 
comfortably  till  ten,  when  she  arose,  dressed  her^ 
self  for  a  dinner-party  to  which  she  was  engaged, 
walked  in  to  the  officer,  thanked  him,  and  made 
him  a  great  many  compliments  on  his  politeness 
and  good  manners ;  and  coolly  adding,  *<  I  leave 
you  master  of  everything,"  she  went  out  She 
and  her  husband  lived  very  unhappily ;  they  were 
Protestants.  Madame  de  la  Suze,  having  become 
a  Roman  Catholic,  queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
said  she  did  so,  that  she  might  not  meet  her  hus- 
band in  the  other  world.  She  obtained  a  divorce 
from  him  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Madame  de  la  Suie  died  in  1673. 


T. 

TAGGART,   CYNTHIA, 

Has  won  herself  a  place  among  those  who  de- 
serve to  be  remembered,  by  her  serene  patience 
under  the  severest  bodily  sufferings,  and  the  moral 
energy  whereby  she  made  these  sufferings  serve 


as  instructors  to  her  own  mind,  and  to  the  hesiti 
of  pious  Christians  who  may  read  her  soirowftd 
story.  The  father  of  Cynthia  Taggart  was  a  sol- 
dier in  our  war  for  independence.  During  this 
struggle  his  property  was  destroyed ;  and,  dying 
in  poverty,  he  had  nothing  to  leave  for  the  support 
of  his  daughters.  They  resided  in  Rhode  Idand, 
about  six  mil^s  from  Newport;  and  there,  in  a 
little  cottage,  this  poor  girl  was  bom,  about  the 
year  1804.  Her  training  was  religious,  thou^ 
she  had  few  opportunities  of  learning;  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  her  strength  became  utterly 
prostrated  by  severe  sufferings  from  a  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  bones  and  nerves,  or  rather  of  her 
whole  physical  system,  she  began  her  intelleetnsl 
life,  self-educated  by  her  own  sensations  and  re- 
flections ;  and  her  soul  was  sustained  in  this  oonfliot 
of  bodily  pain  with  mental  power,  by  her  strong 
and  ardent  faith  in  her  Saviour.  She  enumerates 
among  her  greatest  sufferings,  her  inability  to 
sleep.  For  many  years  she  was  unable  to  dose 
her  eyes  in  slumber,  except  when  under  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  anodynes ;  and  it  was  during  thest 
long,  dark  watches  of  the  night,  when  every  pulse 
was  a  throb  of  pain,  and  every  breath  an  agony 
of  suffering,  that  she  composed  her  soul  to  con- 
templations of  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  breathed  out  her  strains  of 
poetry. 

Her  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1884, 
with  an  autobiography  sadly  interesting,  because 
it  showed  the  hopeless  as  well  as  helpless  condition 
of  Miss  Taggart;  enduring  death  in  life.  The 
work  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Miss 
Taggart  has  been  released  from  her  unparalleled 
sufferings.  She  died  in  1849.  Her  poetiywill 
have  an  interest  for  the  afflicted ;  and  few  there 
are  who  pass  through  the  scenes  of  life  withont 
feeling  a  chord  of  the  heart  respond  to  her  sin^ 
rowful  lyre. 

THE   HAPPINESS   OF  EAKLT  TEAB8. 

Dear  dayi!  in  rapid  pteaaaret  pan. 
Whene'er  I  glanc«  my  Innginf  eyea 
Back  o'er  tlieae  Joys  too  fair  to  laat. 
My  aching  heart  within  roe  diea. 

The  wavea  melodinua  flow  the  aame. 
The  joyful  birds  itill  wake  the  aong. 
The  mom  and  evening  galea  atill  breathe 
Their  balmy  odoun  pure  along. 

The  flow*ry  landacape  biooma  aa  ftir. 
The  foliage  wavea  as  graceful  now. 
As  when  each  breezy  breath  of  air 
Fanned  fragrance  o'er  this  peaoeftil  brow.— 

Gone  are  the  bright,  the  roay  amile. 
The  raptured  bosom's  thrilling  glow. 
The  peace,  the  Joy,  that  breathed  the  while. 
Soft  aa  the  warbling  muaic*8  flow. 

Where  calmly  spreads  the  embowering  shade. 
That  oft  this  gliding  form  hath  traced. 
When  laughing  Joy  and  pleasure  atrayed. 
And  innocence  and  peace  enbraeed. 

Still  nature  wears  her  sweetest  charms; 
And  wooingly  each  loved  retreat 
BeeoM  opening,  aa  aflbctlon*a  arms. 
The  long-expected  gaaat  to  meet. 
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Far  fttHB  each  brif ht«  each  ili>wei7  ieeii»» 
In  aoteinn  lilenee  pow  reclined. 
No  bope.  no  Joy,  no  emile  Mrene, 
Revivee  thii  blighted  form  and  mind 

ThOQch  nature  amite  with  atpeet  aweet. 
And  varying  aeanona  circle  round. 
No  more  the  struggling  capttve'i  feet 
Can  'acape  affliction'a  priaon  bound. 

The  refluent  tide,  the  rolling  wave 
Alternate  on  the  peaceful  abore, 
That  oft  to  thia  glad  tpiril  gave 
A  penaive  rapture,  now  no  more. 


OVS  TO  TBI  POPPT. 

Through  varied  wreatlia  of  myriad  huea, 

Ai  beame  of  mingling  tight. 
Sparkle  replete  with  pearly  dewa, 
Waving  their  tinted  leavea  profiiae, 

•  To  captivate  the  sight: 
Though  fragrance,  sweet  exhaling,  blend 

With  the  aoft,  balmy  air. 
And  gentle  aepbyra,  wafting  wide 
Their  apicy  odours  bear; 
While  to  the  eye, 
Delightingly, 
Each  floweret  laughing  bloomy 
And  o'er  the  flelda 
Proline,  yields 
Its  increase  of  perfumes ; 
Tet  one  alone  o'er  all  the  plain. 
With  lingering  eye,  1  view; 
Hasty  I  pass  the  brightest  bower. 
Heedless  of  each  attractive  flower, 
Ita  brilliance  to  pursue. 

No  odourp  sweet  proelnim  the  spot 

Where  its  soft  leaves  unfold; 
Nor  mingled  hues  of  beauty  bright 
Oharm  and  allure  the  captive  sight 
With  forma  and  tinta  untold. 

One  simple  hue  the  plant  portrays 

Of  glowing  radiance  rare, 
Freah  aa  the  roseate  morn  displays, 

And  aeeming  sweet  and  fliir. 

But  closer  pressed,  an  odoroua  breath 

Repels  the  rover  gay; 
And  from  her  hand  with  eager  haste 

rris  careless  thrown  away; 
And  thoughtless  that  in  evil  hour 
Disease  may  happiness  devour. 
And  her  fhiry  form,  elastic  now, 
To  Misery's  wand  may  lielpless  bow. 

Then  Reason  leads  wan  Sorrow  forth 

To  seek  the  lonely  flower; 
And  blest  Experience  kindly  proves 

Its  mitigating  power. 

Then  its  bright  hue  the  sight  can  trace. 

The  brilliance  of  its  bloom; 
Though  misery  veil  the  weeping  eyes. 
Though  sorrow  choke  the  breath  with  sighs. 
And  life  deplore  ita  doom. 

Thia  magic  flower 
In  desperate  hour 
A  balsam  mild  shall  yield, 

When  the  sad,  sinking  heart 
Feels  every  aid  depart, 
And  every  gate  of  hope  for  ever  sealed. 

Then  still  its  potent  charm 
Each  agony  disarm. 
And  its  all-healing  power  shall  respite  give  : 
The  frantic  auflerer,  then. 
Convulsed  and  wild  with  pain. 
'Shall  own  the  sovereign  remedy,  and  live. 


The  dews  of  alamber  now 

Rest  on  her  aching  brow. 
And  o'er  the  languid  lids  balsamic  (kll ; 

While  ftiinting  Nature  hears, 

With  dissipated  fears, 
The  lowly  accenu  of  aoft  Somnua*  calL 

Then  will  Affection  twine 

Around  this  kindly  flower; 
And  grateftil  Memory  keep 
How,  in  tlie  arms  of  Sleep, 

Affliction  lost  its  power. 

TALBOT,   CATHARINE, 

Wa8  lineally  descended  from  the  noble  family 
of  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  niece  to 
Lord  Talbot,  created  earl  of  Chancellor  in  1783. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Martin,  and  died 
suddenly  before  the  birth  of  Catharine.  The 
fatherless  daughter  and  her  mother  found  a  home, 
in  CTery  sense  of  the  word,  with  Dr.  Seeker,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whose  wife  was  the  friend 
of  Mrs.  Talbot.  This  worthy  prelate,  having  no 
children,  bestowed  much  affection  on  Catharine, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  cultivating  her  mind 
and  encouraging  her  literary  tastes.  By  con- 
stantly associating  with  him,  she  reaped  all  the 
advantages  of  his  extensive  learning,  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sciences  and  languages  con- 
nected with  that  important  study. 

But  the  circumstance  which  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  stimulating  the  talents  of  Miss  Talbot, 
(for  we  do  not  think  that  she  possessed  what  is 
termed  genitUf)  was  her  early  acquaintance  and 
intimate  friendship  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 
This  acquaintance  began  when  Elizabeth  Carter 
was  twenty-three  and  Catharine  Talbot  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Miss  Talbot  and 
Mrs.  Carter  corresponded  for  many  years ;  and 
these  letters  show  that  the  former  had  an  excel- 
lent imderstanding,  and  a  heart  warm  with  piety. 
After  her  death,  her  manuscripts  were  collected 
and  published,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Carter.  These  works  are,  *^  Reflections  on  the 
Seven  Days  of  the  Week,"  *<  Essays  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works,"  and  **  Correspondence  between 
Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot."  In  estimating  the 
character  of  this  excellent  woman,  we  will  abide 
by  the  opinion  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Carter,  who 
says  of  Miss  Talbot: — '*  Never,  surely,  was  there 
a  more  perfect  pattern  of  evangelical  goodness, 
decorated  by  all  the  ornaments  of  a  highly  im- 
proved understanding;  and  recommended  by  a 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  elegance  and  polite- 
ness of  manners,  of  a  peculiar  and  more  engaging 
kind,  than  in  any  other  character  I  ever  knew." 

TALLIEN,   THERESA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Count  Cabarrus,  a  French 
gentleman,  established  in  Spain.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  Th^r^sa,  was  a  native  of  that  country. 
Th^r^sa  was  married,  at  an  early  age,  to  M.  de 
Fontenay.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  while  on 
their  way  to  Spain,  M.  de  Fontenay  was  arrested 
at  Bordeaux,  and  thrown  into  prison.     Madame 
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de  Fontcnay  remained  at  Bordeani,  in  the  tiop« 

of  effecting  his  UberaUon,  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted wit]]  M.  Tallien,  who,  nader  the  direcUon 
of  the  CoDTeotion,  was  peraecutiog  the  OirondiBts. 
All  unite  in  representing  the  beaut;  and  grace  of 
Madame  de  Pontenay  as  eitraordinar; ;  she  added 


to  these  attractianB,  wit,  great  fasciDation,  and  a 
eompasaionate  and  tender  heart  Tallien  became 
passionately  enamoured  of  her,  and  Madame  de 
Fontenaj  was  f^l  enoagh  to  accept  his  homage. 
Her  hnsband  was  released,  and  favoured  in  his 
retreat  to  Spain.  Th^r^sa  remained  behind,  and 
procured  a  divorce,  to  enable  her  to  marry  Tallien. 
Meanwhile,  Bfae  eierted  her  influenoe  over  her 
lover  to  stay  the  coarse  of  bloodshed.  Tsllien 
oould  not  resist  her  tears  and  entreaties,  and  daily 
some  family  had  to  thank  her  for  a  member  saved 
fhim  the  guillotine.  la  the  town  where  her  lover 
rragned,  she  received  the  name  of  '■  Our  Lady  of 

The  leniency  of  Tallien  was  condemned  in  Paris. 
He  was  recalled,  and  Tb^r^ea  was  thrown  into 
prisOD,  where  she  shared  the  room  of  Josephine, 
future  empreas  of  Prance.  Tallien  was  nnable  to 
procure  the  release  of  the  woman  he  adored.  Ex- 
pecting duly  to  be  summoned  to  the  fhtal  tribunal, 
she  energetically  urged  him  from  her  prison  to 
save  her  —  to  overthrow  Robespierre,  and  deliver 
France  Troai  Che  reign  of  terror.  Love  inspired 
Tallien.  The  ninth  Thermidor  delivered  Prance 
Trom  Robespierre;  the  prison  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  Thjr^sa  was  free.  A  few  days  alter, 
Tallien  and  Th^rjsa  confirmed  their  onion  at  the 
altar. 

Madame  Tallien  had  the  most  beneficent  Influ- 
ence over  her  husband's  public  life,  and  all  her 
etTorta  were  exerted  to  assist  the  nnfortnnate  suf- 
ferers from  the  revolution.  By  her  political  influ- 
ence and  beauty,  she  attracted  the  atcention  of 
all  Paris  ;  Josephine  de  Beauhamais  and  herself 
being  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  splendid 
circle  of  Barras.  Gratitude  to  her  husband,  did 
not  prevent  her  from  entering  into  other  passing 
connexions.  Tallien,  who  followed  Napoleon 
Egypt,  was  forgotten,  and,  on  her  application,  she 
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formally  divorced  from  him.  Napoleon,  who 
had  been  one  of  her  intimates,  after  his  martiige 
th  Josephine,  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  her, 
and  could  never  be  persuaded  to  grant  her  admis- 
sion to  court.  She  was  thus  thrown  into  the  op' 
position,  which  led  to  her  connexion  vrith  Madomt 
de  Stolil  and  her  third  husband,  the  prinoe  of  Chi- 
may,  whom  she  married  in  180S.  As  she  coold 
not  obtain  admittance  to  the  Tnilleries  dnring 
Napoleon's  administration,  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  with  forming  a  little  court  of  her  own, 
t  Chimay,  where  she  died  in  1SS5. 

TAMBRONI,  CLOTILDE, 
Was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1758.  Her  childhood 
offered  indications  of  superior  intelligence,  which 
were  observed  bj  every  one  who  knew  her;  bat 
disregarding  these,  her  mother,  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  cultivate  her  mind,  required  her  to  devote 
herself  to  household  duties,  and  to  useful  needle- 
work, and  the  various  humble  labours  demandtd 
of  girifl  in  their  modest  station  in  soeie^.  The 
distinguished  Hellenist,  Emanuele  Aponle,  lodged 
with  die  Tambroni  family ;  and  while  Clotilde  nt 
apparentiy  bnsied  with  ber  work,  she  was  atten- 
tively listening  to  the  Greek  lessons  given  by  (hit 
professor  to  varions  classes.  One  day,  as  he  wit 
examining  an  ill-prepared  scholar,  to  his  great 
surprise,  the  little  girl  prompted  the  blunderer, 
giving  him  exscUy  the  right  sentence  in  excellent 
Greek.  Delighted  and  astonished,  Aponte  per- 
quaded  the  mother  to  allow  him  to  oultivale  this 
decided  inclination  for  study.  Her  facility  of  ao- 
quirement  was  wonderful ;  to  a  general  acquaint- 
ance irith  elegant  literature,  she  added  a  knov- 
ledge  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  Latin  (ongee: 
but  her  most  remarkable  occomplishmeDt  was  her 
leondsg  in  Greek.     At  ths  k- 


commendation  of  Aponte,  she  was,  while  yet  a 
girl,  appointed  to  the  Greek  chair  in  the  jtmior 
department  of  the  University  of  Bologna.  Pohtiesl 
circumstances  caused  her  family  to  leave  Italy  st 
one  time,  and  ahe  remained  for  a  short  period  ii 
Sp^n ;  but  subseqaently  retaming  borne,  ih* 
was  received  by  her  oonntrymen  with  the  liighW 
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hoBoura,  and  was  appointed  by  the  government 
of  Milan,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Bologna  —  a  situation  which  she  held  with  credit 
to  herself,  and  advantage  to  the  college.  She 
Uved  in  a  lettered  seclusion,  dividing  her  leisure 
between  study  and  the  society  of  a  few  congenial 
and  erudite  persons.  She  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
in  the  year  1817.  She  has  left  several  translations 
from  the  Greek,  and  some  Greek  poems ;  besides 
an  oration,  which  she  delivered  in  Latin,  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  doctor  Maria  Dalle-Donne 
into  the  college  honours. 

TARABOTI,  CATERINA, 

Was  bom  at  Yenioe,  in  1582,  and  was  taught 
the  art  of  painting  by  Alessandro  Tarotari.  She 
profited  80  well  by  his  instructions,  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  her  native  city  above  many  of  the 
most  considerable  artists  in  history.  She  died 
there  in  1631. 

TARRAKANOFP,    N.,   PRINCESS   OF, 

Daughter  of  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  by 
Alexis  Rozoumoffski,  whom  she  had  secretly  mar- 
ried, was  carried  away,  in  1767,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  by  prince  Radzivil,  and  concealed  in  a 
convent  at  Rome.  This  singular  step  was  taken 
by  the  dissatisfied  noble  to  curb  the  ambition  of 
Catharine ;  but  it  failed,  and  her  favourite,  Alexis 
Orloff,  pretending  great  discontent  against  the 
government  of  Catharine,  prevailed  on  the  prin- 
cess, in  the  absence  of  Radzivil,  to  marry  him, 
and,  by  her  presence,  to  excite  a  new  insurrection 
in  Russia.  The  young  and  unsuspecting  princess 
no  sooner  placed  herself  in  his  power,  than  she 
was  seized  in  the  bay  of  Leghorn,  where  she  had 
been  conducted  on  pretence  of  paying  her  military 
honours,  bound  in  chains,  and  carried  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. In  December,  1777,  a  violent  rising  of 
the  Neva  suddenly  forced  the  waters  into  her  pri- 
son, and  she  was  drowned  before  assistance  could 
be  obtained. 

TAYLOR,  JANE, 

Was  bom  in  London,  September  23d,  1783, 
where  her  father,  a  respectable  engraver,  then 
resided.  Being  also  a  dissenting  minister,  Mr. 
Taylor  accepted,  in  1792,  an  invitation  from  a 
congregation  at  Colchester,  and  carried  his  daugh- 
ters there  with  him,  superintending  himself  their 
education,  and  teaching  them  his  own  art.  It  was 
in  the  intervals  of  these  pursuits  that  Jane  Taylor 
found  leisure  to  write ;  and  on  a  visit  to  London, 
in  1802,  she  and  her  sister  were  induced  to  join 
several  other  young  ladies  in  contributing  to  the 
**  Minor's  Pocket-Book,"  a  small  publication,  in 
which  her  first  work,  '<The  Beggar  Boy,"  ap- 
peared, in  1804.  The  success  of  this  Uttle  poem 
encouraged  her  to  proceed,  and  she  continued  to 
publish  occasional  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse ;  the  principal  of  which  were,  "  Original 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds,"  and  '*  Rhymes  for  the 
Nursery."  In  1815,  she  published  a  prose  com- 
position of  higher  pretensions,  called  *<  Display," 
which  was  very  successful.  Her  last  and  principal 
work,  published  while  she  was  living,  consists  of 


(( 


Essays  in  Rhymes,  on  Morals  and  Manners." 
The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  principally 
at  Ongar,  where  her  family  had  resided  since  1810. 
She  died  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  in  April, 
1823.  After  her  decease,  her  prose  writings,  con- 
sisting of  **  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  to  a  Periodical," 
and  her  "  Correspondence,"  consisting  chiefly  of 
letters  to  her  intimate  friends,  were  collected  and 
published.  No  one  who  reads  her  works,  and 
those  of  Cowper,  but  must,  we  think,  notice  the 
likeness  in  the  character  of  their  minds.  Miss 
Taylor  possessed,  Uke  Cowper,  a  vein  of  playful 
humour,  that  often  gave  point  and  vividness  to 
the  most  sombre  sentiment,  and  usually  animated 
the  strains  she  sung  for  children ;  but  still,  there 
was  often  over  her  fancy,  as  over  his,  a  deep  shade 
of  pensiveness,  —  "  morbid  humility,"  she  some- 
tames  calls  it, — and  no  phrase  could  better  express 
the  state  of  feeling  which  frequently  of^ressed 
her  heart.  The  kind  and  soothing  domestic  influ- 
ences which  were  always  around  her  path  in  life, 
prevented  the  sad  and  despairing  tone  of  her  mind 
from  ever  acquiring  the  predominance,  so  as  to 
unfit  her  for  her  duties ;  in  this  respect  she  was 
much  more  favoured  than  the  bard  of  Olney.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  had  she  met  with 
severe  trials  and  misfortunes,  the  character  of  her 
poetry  would  have  been  more  elevated,  and  her 
language  more  glowing.  The  retiring  sensitive- 
ness of  her  disposition  kept  down,  usually,  that 
energy  of  thought  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 
which,  from  a  few  specimens  of  her  later  writings, 
she  seemed  gifted  to  sustain,  could  she  only  have 
been  incited  to  the  effort.  Her  piety  was  deep 
and  most  humble:  diffidence  was  usually  in  all 
things  the  prevailing  mood  of  her  mind ;  and  this 
often  clouded  her  religious  eigoyment.  But  she 
triumphed  in  the  closing  scene;  those  *< unreal 
fears"  were,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  and  she 
went  down  to  the  **  cold  dark  grave"  with  that 
firm  trust  in  her  Redeemer  which  disarmed  death 
of  its  terrors.  The  first  specimen  is  in  her  devo- 
tional strain;  the  others  are  in  the  moral  and 
playful  mood. 


«THB   THINGS   THAT  ABE   t7NSEEN  ARE   ETIRNAL. 

There  is  a  itate  unknown,  unaeen. 

Where  parted  louli  must  be: 
And  but  a  step  may  be  between 

That  world  of  loali  and  me. 

The  friend  I  loved  has  thither  fled. 
With  whom  I  nojourned  here: 

I  see  no  sight— I  hear  no  tread, 
But  may  she  not  be  near? 

I  see  no  light— I  hear  no  sound. 
When  midnight  shades  are  spread: 

Yet  angels  pitch  their  tents  around. 
And  guard  my  quiet  bed. 

Jesus  was  wrapt  fVom  mortal  gaze. 
And  clouds  conveyed  him  hence; 

Enthroned  amid  the  sapphire  blase. 
Beyond  our  feeble  sense. 

Vet  say  not— Who  shall  mount  on  high 

To  bring  him  from  above? 
For  lol  the  Lord  is  always  nigta 

The  children  of  bis  love. 
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The  Bavioar,  whom  I  lonf  have  Boafht, 
And  would,  but  cannot  tee— 

And  ifl  be  here  ?    O  wondrous  thought  1 
And  will  be  dwell  with  me? 

I  aak  not  with  my  mortal  eye 

To  view  the  vision  bright; 
1  dare  not  see  Thee,  lest  I  die; 

Yet,  Lord,  restore  my  sight! 

Give  me  to  see  Thee,  and  to  feel— 

The  mental  vision  clear; 
The  things  unseen  reveal!  reveal! 

And  let  me  know  them  near. 

I  seek  not  ftncy's  glittering  height, 
That  charmed  my  ardent  youth; 

But  in  thy  light  would  see  the  light. 
And  learn  thy  perfect  truth. 

The  gathering  clouds  of  sense  dispel. 

That  wrap  my  soul  around; 
In  heavenly  places  make  me  dwell. 

While  treading  earthly  ground. 

Illume  this  shadowy  soul  of  mine. 

That  still  in  darkness  lies; 
O  let  the  light  in  darkness  shine. 

And  bid  the  day-star  rise! 

Impart  the  fkilh  that  soars  on  high. 

Beyond  this  earthly  strife. 
That  holds  sweet  converse  with  the  sky, 

And  lives  Eternal  Lifel 


expebiehce. 


Mow  folse  is  fbund,  as  on  in  life  we  go. 
Our  early  estimate  of  bliss  and  wo  I 
—Some  spakrling  joy  attracts  us,  that  we  fkiin 
Would  sell  a  precious  birth-rigtat  to  obtain. 
Tliere  all  our  hopes  of  happiness  are  placed; 
Life  looks  without  it  like  a  joyless  waste ; 
No  good  is  prized,  no  comfort  sought  beside  ; 
Prayers,  tears  implore,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
Heaven  pitying  hears  the  intemperate,  rude  appeal. 
And  suits  its  answer  to  our  truest  weal. 
The  self-sought  idol,  if  at  last  bestowed. 
Proves,  what  our  wilfulness  required->a  goad  ; 
Stl'et  but  as  needfbl  chastisement,  is  given 
The  wish  thus  forced,  and  torn,  and  stormed  flrom  lieaven : 
Bnt  if  withheld.  In  pity,  firom  our  prayer, 
We  rave,  awhile,  of  torment  and  despair. 
Refuse  each  proffered  comfort  with  disdain. 
And  slight  the  thousand  blessings  that  remain. 
Meantime,  Heaven  bears  the  grievous  wrong,  and  waits 
In  patient  pity  till  the  storm  abates ; 
Applies  with  gentlest  hand  the  healing  balm, 
Or  speaks  the  ruffled  mind  into  a  calm ; 
Deigning,  perhaps,  to  show  the  mourner  soon, 
'T  was  special  mercy  that  denied  the  boon. 

Our  blasted  hopes,  our  aims  and  wishes  crossed. 
Are  worth  the  tears  and  agonies  they  cost ; 
When  the  poor  mind,  by  fruitless  efforts  spent 
With  (bod  and  raiment  learns  to  be  content. 
Bounding  with  youthf\il  hope,  the  restless  mind 
Leaves  that  divine  monition  ftir  behind  ; 
But  tamed  at  length  by  suffering,  comprehends 
The  tranquil  happiness  to  which  it  tends. 
Perceives  the  high-wrought  bliss  it  aimed  to  share, 
Demands  a  richer  soil,  a  purer  air; 
That  *t  is  not  fitted,  and  would  strangely  grace 
The  mean  condition  of  our  mortal  race : 
And  all  we  need,  in  this  terrestrial  spot. 
Is  calm  contentment  with  "  the  common  lot." 


THE   PHILOSOPHEB'S   8CALE.S. 

In  days  of  yore,  as  Gothic  fiible  tells. 
When  learning  dimly  gleamed  from  grated  cells. 


When  wild  Astrology's  distorted  eye 
Shunned  the  fkir  field  of  true  philosophy. 
And,  wandering  through  the  depths  of  mental  night. 
Sought  dark  predictions  'mid  the  worlds  of  light  :— 
When  curious  Alchymy,  with  puzaled  brow. 
Attempted  things  that  Science  laughs  at  now, 
Losing  the  useful  purpose  she  consults. 
In  vain  chimeras  and  unknown  results : — 
In  those  gray  times  there  lived  a  reverend  sage, 
Whose  wisdom  shed  its  lustre  on  the  age. 
A  monk  he  was,  immured  in  cloistered  walls. 
Where  now  the  ivied  ruin  crumbling  fklls. 
'Twas  a  profound  seclusion  that  he  chose ; 
The  noisy  world  disturbed  not  that  repoee ; 
Tiie  flow  of  murmuring  waters,  day  by  day. 
And  whistling  winds  that  forced  their  Urdy  way 
Through  reverend  trees,  of  ages  growth,  that  made 
Around  the  holy  pile  a  deep  monastic  shade ; 
The  chanted  psalm,  or  solitary  prayer- 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  broke  the  silence  there. 
•  *  «  •  * 

'T  was  here,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o*er. 
In  the  depth  of  the  cell  with  its  stone-covered  floor, 
Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 
He  formed  the  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain : 
But  whether  by  magic,  or  alchymy's  powers. 
We  know  not  —  indeed  *t  is  no  business  of  ours : 
Perhaps  it  was  only  by  patience  and  care. 
At  last,  that  he  brought  his  invention  to  bear. 
In  youth,  'twas  projected;  but  years  stole  away. 
And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  gray: 
But  success  is  secure  unless  energy  fkils ; 
And  at  length  he  produced  7%e  PkUos9plur*a  SeaUs. 

What  were  they?— you  ask:  you  shall  preeeotly  see; 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  wei|rh sugar  and  tea; 
O  no ;  —  for  such  properties  wondrous  liad  they, 
That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  tliey  could  weigh 
Tbgether  with  articles  small  or  immense. 
From  mountains  or  planets,  to  atoms  of  sense : 
Nought  was  there  00  bulky,  but  there  it  could  lay: 
And  nought  so  ethereal,  but  there  it  would  stay ; 
And  nought  so  reluctant,  but  in  it  must  go; 
All  which  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show. 

The  first  thing  he  tried  was  the  head  of  VoUmrt, 
Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  Irad  ever  been  tliere ; 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf. 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief; 
When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell, 
As  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  tlie  cell. 

Next  time  he  put  in  JSUxander  tkt  Oreat, 
With  a  garment  that  Dorcna  had  made— for  a  weight ; 
And  though  clad  in  armour  from  sandals  to  crown, 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  long  row  of  alms-housee,  amply  endowed. 
By  a  well-esteemed  pharisee,  busy  and  proud. 
Now  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  prest 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropped  into  the  chMt:— 
Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce. 
And  down,  down,  the  fhrthing's  worth  came  with  a  boanc«. 

Again,  he  performed  an  experiment  rare; 
A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare, 
Climbed  into  his  scale;  in  the  other  was  laid 
The  heart  of  our  Howard,  now  partly  decayed ; 
When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  his  brother 
Weighed  less,  by  some  pounds,  than  this  bit  of  the  other. 

By  fhrther  experiments  (no  matter  how) 
He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than  one  pioogh : 
A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  scale. 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail; 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear. 
Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear. 
A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  foil  sail. 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scale. 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl. 
Ten  counsellors'  wigs  full  of  powder  and  curl. 
All  heaped  In  one  balance,  and  swinging  from  thencf. 
Weighed  leas  than  some  atoms  of  candour  and  sense ; 
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A  flnt-wftter  diamond,  with  biillimnti  be^it, 
Tban  one  good  potato.  Just  washed  (Vom  the  dirt ; 
Yet,  not  mountain!  of  silver  and  gold  would  suflice 
One  pearl  to  outweigh— *t  was  the  "  pearl  of  great  price." 

At  last  the  whole  world  was  bowled  in  at  the  grate, 
With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serre  for  k  weight ; 
When  the  former  sprang  up  with  so  strong  a  rebuff, 
That  it  made  a  vast  rent,  and  escaped  at  the  roof; 
Whence,  balanced  in  air,  it  ascended  on  high. 
And  sailed  up  aloft  a  balloon  in  the  sky; 
While  the  scale  with  the  soul  in  so  mightily  fell, 
That  it  Jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  cell. 

Moral. 

Dear  reader,  if  e*er  self-deception  prevails. 
We  pray  you  to  try  The  PhUoscpksr'9  Scales. 
But  if  they  are  lost  in  the  ruins  around. 
Perhaps  a  good  substitute  thus  may  be  found: — 
Let  judgment,  and  tenaeitnce  in  circles  be  cut. 
To  which  strings  of  thought  may  be  carefully  put : 
Let  these  be  made  even  with  caution  extreme. 
And  impartiality  use  for  a  beam : 
Then  bring  those  good  actions  which  pride  overrates. 
And  tear  up  your  nu^ivca  to  serve  for  the  weights. 

TENCIN,   MADAME  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Grenoble,  in  1681.  She  was  com- 
polled  by  her  father  to  take  the  veil  at  an  early 
age.  The  gay  and  worldly  life  led  by  the  inmates 
of  the  convent  where  she  was  placed,  called  down 
great  scandal ;  and  it  was  in  the  large  and  bril- 
liant circle  which  there  surrounded  her,  that  the 
attractions,  both  mental  and  personal,  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Tencin  first  became  known.  She  was 
fascinating  rather  than  beautiful.  Her  manners 
were  pliant  and  insinuating,  and  her  tact  was  un- 
erring. The  fascination  which  she  exercised  over 
the  abbess  and  her  confessor,  procured  her  un- 
usual freedoms;  and  the  more  she  saw  of  the 
world,  the  more  she  longed  to  enter  it.  She  pro- 
tested against  her  vows,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
her  liberty  ;  the  obligation  of  celibacy  being  the 
only  one  not  dispensed  with.  Madame  de  Tencin, 
for  she  henceforth  assumed  that  name,  took  up 
her  residence  with  her  brother,  the  abbe  de  Tencin, 
in  Paris,  where  she  soon  became  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  admirers.  She  had  several  intrigues,  one 
of  which  ended  in  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  ex- 
posed upon  the  steps  of  a  church,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1717.  The  child,  thus  forsaken,  was 
found  and  brought  up  by  a  poor  glazier's  wife,  and 
proved  to  be  the  future  great  mathematician, 
D'Alembert  She  never  provided  for  it;  the  fear 
of  future  detection  outweighing  every  other  con- 
sideration. 

Madame  de  Tencin  soon  began  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  her  brother's  political  intrigues. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  influence  the  regent,  she 
formed  a  degrading  connexion  with  cardinal  Du- 
bois. He  admired  her  talents,  and,  at  a  time 
when  Madame  du  Maine  was  enlisting  society 
against  the  regent,  he  felt  the  value  of  Madame 
de  Tencin's  influence  over  the  brilliant  and  select 
circle  which  assembled  at  her  house.  Madame 
de  Tencin  possessed  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  especially  of  its  evil  side,  and  a  keen  per- 
ception of  character.  Few  women  understood  so 
well  as  she  did  the  art  of  drawing  together  men 
of  the  most  yaried  tastes  and  opinions ;  or  of  in- 
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fluencing  them  without  their  even  suspecting  her 
power.  Men  of  science  and  daring  thought,  ga- 
thered around  her ;  and,  after  acting  the  part  of  a 
profligate  intrigante  under  the  regency,  Madame 
de  Tencin,  under  the  ministry  of  Henry,  seemingly 
gave  up  her  intrigues,  and  was  satisfled  with 
keeping  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated 
"bureaux  d'Esprits"  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Henry,  though  he  feared  and  disliked  her,  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  this  branch  of  her  power.  This 
society  was  at  one  period  disturbed  to  its  centre, 
by  an  unfortunate  incident  which  involved  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin.  La  Frenaye,  councillor  to  the 
king,  one  of  her  lovers,  shot  himself  at  her  house, 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy  or  despair.  In  an  incoherent 
document  which  he  left,  he  declared  her  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  death.  This  accusation  was  taken  in 
a  literal  sense,  and  she  was  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tile,  whence,  however,  she  was  soon  released.  It 
was  in  the  brilliant  society  oT  Madame  de  Tencin, 
and  under  her  superintendence,  that  the  germ  of 
the  future  encydopsBdists  was  slowly  developed. 
A  mind  so  keen  and  clear  sighted,  so  deeply  versed 
in  the  details  of  political  life  as  Madame  de  Ten- 
cin's,  could  not  but  be  disgusted  with  the  disorder 
of  every  thing  in  the  state.  Disappointed  ambi- 
tion converted  this  feeling  into  one  of  secret,  but 
dangerous,  opposition ;  and  she  became  the  reci- 
pient of  the  covert  indignation  which  the  condition 
of  France  was  then  beginning  to  inspire.  The 
first  attacks  on  absolute  monarchy,  in  favour  of 
constitutional  liberty,  which  characterized  the 
eighteenth  century,  originated  in  her  drawing- 
room.  It  was  an  intellectual  movement,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin  was  one  of  the  first  women  who 
laid  the  basis  of  this  formidable  power.  **  Unless," 
she  said,  ^*  God  visibly  interferes,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  the  state  should  not  fall  to  pieces;" 
a  pithy  prophecy,  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  her  poll  tical  sagacity  and  foresight.  The  nature 
of  her  influence  over  her  contemporaries  may  be 
traced  in  two  important  works,  which,  if  they  do 
not  owe  their  existence  to  her,  were  inspired  by 
the  tone  of  her  society,  viz. :  Montesquieu's  **  £s- 
,prit  des  Lois,"  and  Helvetius's  "  De  I'Esprit." 

As  she  advanced  in  age  her  conduct  became 
more  correct,  and  the  attractions  of  her  mind  and 
conversation  procured  her  more  admirers  than  she 
had  formerly  obtained  by  the  charms  of  her  person. 
The  immortklity  of  Madame  de  Tencin  was  no  dis- 
qualification for  her  beooqiing  the  advocate  of 
enlightened  freedom.  It  was  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  all  those  who 
prepared  the  great,  but  short-lived,  triumph  of 
liberty,  w|th  which  it  closed,  participated,  from 
Madame  de  Tencm  down  to  Mirabeau,  in  the  im- 
morality of  the  age.  Her  intrigues  procured  her 
brother  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church ;  but 
she  did  not  succeed  in  raising  him  to  the  rank  of 
minister,  her  constant  aim.  The  writings  with< 
which  she  amtised  her  old  age,  are  calculated  to< 
give  a  high  idea  of  her  intellect,  as  well  as  of  a 
nobleness  and  delicacy  contradicted  by  her  life. 
She  wrote,  "Memoires  de  Comminges,"  "The 
Siege  of  Calais,"  "  Anecdotes  of  Edward  II.,"  and 
a  collection  of  letters. 
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TEODORO,   DANTI, 

Of  Perugia,  was  bom  in  1498.  She  was  a  pro- 
>  found  scholar  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  well 
acquainted  with  physics  and  painting.  Never 
intending  to  marry,  she  employed  herself  in  in- 
tellectual pursuits  and  was  honoured  with  general 
esteem. 

She  has  left  an  elaborate  commentary  on  EuoUd ; 
also  a  treatise  on  painting,  and  several  poems  of 
an  agreeable  style.     She  died  in  1673. 

TERRACINA,   LAURA, 

Op  Naples,  was  bom  in  1500.  She  was  much 
praised  by  the  contemporary  literati.  She  met 
with  a  violent  death, — being  killed  by  her  hus- 
band, Boccalini  Mauro,  in  1595.  Four  editions 
of  her  works  were  printed  at  Venice ;  these  are 
principally  poems. 

THEOT,  CATHARINE, 

Was  bom,  in  1725,  at  Baranton,  a  village  in  the 
diocess  of  Avranches.  She  came,  when  youug,  to 
Paris,  to  obtain  means  of  subsistence,  and  lived  in 
•  a  menial  capacity  in  several  places,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  convent  of  the  Miramions,  which 
she  left  in  1779,  as  she  had  discovered  that  she 
possessed  the  gift  of  seeing  visions  and  of  pro- 
phecy. From  that  time  she  published  openly  her 
reveries,  calling  herself,  sometimes  a  second  Eve, 
sometimes  the  mother  of  God,  and  at  last,  a  mes- 
siah,  who  was  to  regenerate  the  human  race.  Her 
pretensions  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police, 
and  she  was  confined  in  the  Bastile,  but  at  the  end 
of  five  weeks  was  transferred  to  the  hospital  of 
SalpStri^re,  where  she  remained  till  1782. 

In  1794,  having  made  a  convert  of  dom  Gerle, 
a  priest,  and  member  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
a  man  of  leamiug  and  merit,  but  whose  mind  had 
been  affected  by  his  austerities  and  solitary  life, 
she  again  openly  proclaimed  herself  the  mother 
of  God,  and  promised  eternal  life  to  her  adherents. 
Her  followers  became  very  numerous,  and  even 
extended  into  Germany.  She  received  from  them 
the  homage  due  only  to  God,  and  her  revelations 
were  regarded  as  divine.  She  was  soon,  however, 
taken  prisoner,  together  with  dom  Gerle  and  a 
number  of  her  adherents,  and  tried  before  the 
convention;  but  being  protected  by  Robespierre, 
she  and  all  her  friends  were  acquitted.  She  died 
in  five  weeks  after  her  arrest. 

THERESA,  SAINT, 

Was  bora  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  1515.  While 
reading  the  lives  of  the  saints,  when  very  young, 
she  became  possessed  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom, 
and  ran  away  from  her  parents,  hoping  to  bo  taken 
by  the  Moors.  But  she  was  discovered,  and  was 
obliged  to  return,  when  she  persuaded  her  father 
to  build  her  a  hermitage  in  his  garden,  where  she 
might  devote  herself  to  her  religiofis  duties.  In 
1537,  Theresa  took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Avila,  where  her  religious  zeal  led 
her  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  original 
severity  of  the  order.  In  pursuance  of  this  object, 
in  1562,  she  founded  a  convent  of  reformed  Car- 


melite nuns  at  Avila ;  and  in  1568,  a  mooasteiy 
of  friars,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  at  Dorvello. 
She  died  at  Alba,  October  1582,  but  before  her 
death  there  were  thirty  convents  founded  for  her 
followers.  She  was  canonized  by  pope  Gregory 
XV.  She  left  an  autobiography,  and  several  other 
works. 

THEROIGNE,   ANNE  JOSEPH, 

ScBNAMBD  La  Liegoise,  was  bom  in  1759,  at 
the  village  of  Mericourt,  near  the  city  of  Uege. 
Her  parents  were  honest  labourers ;  but  her  Intel- 
lect,  grace,  and  beauty  rendering  her  their  idol, 
she  was  brought  up  as  delicately  and  carefully  as 
most  children  in  a  much  higher  rank.  When  she 
was  about  seventeen,  the  sonof  a  nobleman,  whose 
estate  was  near  the  humble  abode  of  the  beautiful 
girl,  saw  her,  fell  riolently  in  love  with  her,  se- 
duced hes,  and  then  coldly  abandoned  her.  This 
cruel  treatment,  and  her  subsequent  disgrace, 
created  in  her  breast  a  resentment  that  was  ex- 
tinguished many  years  after  only  in  the  blood  of 
her  seducer. 

Soon  after  the  abandonment  of  Th^roigne  by 
her  lover,  she  went  to  England,  and  we  have  no 
accurate  account  of  her  manner  of  life  there, 
though  it  is  said  that  she  made  a  conquest  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  she  certainly  lived  in  luxury. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  she  went  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  her  letters  from  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
and  for  some  time  she  was  the  reigning  beauty  in 
that  city.  Her  tall,  well-formed  figure,  briUiaat 
eye,  and  expressive  countenance,  making  her  every 
where  conspicuous.  Upon  the  first  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  she  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
people,  more  to  revenge  herself  on  the  class  to 
which  her  seducer  belonged  than  from  any  other 
motive,  and,  adopting  the  dress  of  a  soldier,  she 
led  those  savage  hordes  of  men  and  women  who 
sacked  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  burnt  the  Bastile, 
and  murdered  all,  on  whom  the  slightest  suspicioD 
of  aristocracy  rested,  who  crossed  their  paths. 
She  gave  orders  to  these  ferocious  crowds,  and 
was  obeyed  without  the  slightest  opposition.  8he 
spoke  at  the  clubs  and  revolutionary  festivals,  and 
always  with  great  effect.  -She  was  present  at 
those  dreadful  scenes  of  blood  at  the  Abbey,  at 
La  Force,  at  BicStre;  and  meeting,  among  the 
doomed  prisoners  at  the  Abbey,  the  young  noble- 
man who  had  seduced  her,  she  plunged  her  sword 
into  his  breast. 

At  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  she  had  formed  a 
strong  attachment  to  Brissot,  which  was  the  cause 
of  her  ruin ;  for  he  became  very  unpopular,  and 
she  attempted  in  vain  to  defend  him,  and  at  one 
time,  when  Brissot  was  assailed  by  a  mob  of  fu- 
rious women,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  she, 
rushing  forward  to  save  him,  was  seized  by  then 
and  publicly  whipped. 

This  disgrace  was  so  deeply  felt  by  the  proud 
amazon  as  to  make  her  deranged ;  she  was  con- 
fined in  the  Salp6tri^re,  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
and  never  afterwards  appeared  in  public,  though 
she  Uved  till  1817.  She  was  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  preserved  her  great  beauty,  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  the  last ;  although  a  greater  part  of  the 
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timo  a  rftving  maniac.     Her  ferocity  surviyed  her 
intellect. 

THICKNESSE,   ANNE, 

Was  bom  in  the  Temple,  in  London,  in  1787. 
Her  beantj  and  talents  early  introduced  her  into 
the  world  of  fashion.  She  gave  three  concerts  on 
her  own  account,  haying  left  her  father's  house  to 
aToid  being  forced  into  a  marriage.  By  her  con- 
certs she  is  said  to  hare  realised  £1600 ;  and  ac- 
quiring the  patronage  of  lady  Betty  Thicknesse, 
became  domesticated  in  her  family.  On  the  death 
of  this  lady,  she  married  gorernor  Thicknesse, 
and  accompanied  her  husband  on  Tarious  journeys. 
She  was  with  him  in  France  when  he  cUed,  in 
1792,  and  narrowly  escaped  execution;  Robes- 
pierre haying  sent  an  order  to  that  effect.  On 
her  liberation  she  returned  to  England,  and  died 
at  her  house,  on  the  Edgeware  Road,*  in  1824. 
Her  principal  works  are,  **  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Literary  Females  of  the  French  Nation,"  and 
'<  The  School  of  Fashion,"  a  noyel. 

THOMAS,   ELIZABETH, 

Known  under  the  name  of  Corinna,  was  bom 
in  1675 ;  and,  after  a  life  of  ill  health  and  misfor- 
tunes, died  February  8d,  1780,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Bride.  She  was  only  a  second- 
rate  writer ;  but  her  poetry  is  soft  and  delicate, 
and  her  letters  sprightly  and  entertaining.  She 
incurred,  in  some  way.  Pope's  displeasure,  and  he 
placed  her  in  his  "  Dunciad." 

THYNNE,   FRANCES,   DUCHESS  OF 

SOMERSET, 

Was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Walpole  says  of  her,  "she  had  as  much 
taste  for  the  writings  of  others  as  modesty  about 
her  own,"  and  might  haye  obtained  fame  for  her 
talents,  had  not  her  retiring  disposition  and  affec- 
tionate piety  led  her  to  prefer  the  society  of  well- 
chosen  friends,  to  the  applause  of  the  world.  Her 
attainments  were  considerable,  which  she  employed 
in  the  careful  education  of  her  children,  the  charge 
of  whom,  and  deyoted  attendance  by  the  sick-bed 
of  her  husband,  occu{)ied  the  best  part  of  her  life. 
She  was  fond,  howeyer,  of  literary  society,  as  is 
shown  by  her  friendship  for  Mrs.  Rowe,  (she  was 
the  authoress  of  the  letter  signed  CleorOy  in  Mrs. 
R.'s  collection) ;  Thomson,  whom  she  kindly  pa- 
tronized, (who  dedicated  to  her  the  first  edition 
of  his  "Spring");  Dr.  Watts,  (who  dedicated  to 
her  his  "Miscellaneous  Thoughts  in  Prose  and 
Verse ") ;  and  Shenstone,  (who  addressed  to  her 
his  ode  on  "  Rural  Elegance.")  She  died  in  1754. 
No  collection  of  her  poems  has  been  made,  though 
a  number  are  preserved  in  Bingley's  "Corre- 
spondence of  the  Countess  of  Pomfret"  with  our 
authoress.  The  specimen  giyen  is  found  in  Dr. 
Watt's  Miscellanies,  ascribed  to  Etistbia, 
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THB  DYING  CH&ISTIAN's   HOPE. 

When  faint,  and  slaking  to  the  itbadea  or  death, 
I  gasp  with  pain  for  ev'ry  lab'ring  breath, 
O  may  my  soul  by  some  blest  foretaste  know 
Thai  she  *8  delivered  ttom  eternal  woe  1 


May  hope  in  Christ  dispel  each  gloomy  fear, 
And  thoughts  like  these  my  drooping  spirits  cheer. 
What  tho'  my  sins  are  of  a  crimson  stain. 
My  Saviour's  blood  can  wash  me  white  again : 
Tho*  numerous  as  the  twinkling  stars  they  be, 
Or  sands  along  the  margin  of  the  sea ; 
Or  as  smooth  pebblea  on  some  beacby  shore, 
The  mercies  of  th*  Almighty *siill  are  more: 
He  looks  upon  my  soul  with  pitying  eyes. 
Sees  all  my  fears,  and  listens  to  tny  cries : 
He  knows  tlie  frailty  of  each  human  breast. 
What  passions  our  unguarded  hearts  molest. 
And  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  dying  Son, 
Will  pardon  all  the  ills  that  I  hare  done. 
Arm'd  with  so  bright  a  hope,  1  shall  not  fbar 
To  see  my  death  hourly  approach  more  near; 
But  my  fkith  sirengtli'ning  as  my  life  decay. 
My  dying  breath  shall  mount  to  lieay'n  in  praise. 

TIBERGEAU,  MARCHIONESS  DE, 

Was  sister  of  the  marquis  de  Phisieulx,  and  the 
beloyed  niece  of  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the 
celebrated  "  Maxims."  Her  maiden  name  was 
Sillerj.  She  early  showed  a  decided  inclination 
for  poetry.  It  was  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sillery 
that  La  Fontaine  addressed  seyeral  fables,  and  of 
her  he  spoke  when  he  said, 

*•  aui  dit  Sillery,  dit  tout.'* 

She  married  the  marquis  de  Tibergeau,  and  con- 
tinued till  her  death  the  constant  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  literary  men.  She  encouraged  Destou- 
ches  in  writing  for  the  theatre,  and  induce<|  M. 
Phisieulx  to  take  him  for  his  secretary  when  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  Sweden.  Destouches  often 
consulted  Madame  de  Tibergeau  concerning  the 
plans  of  his  different  plays.  She  preseryed  all 
her  quickness  and  yiyacity  of  mind  to  the  last. 
When  she  was  more  than  eighty,  being  at  Sillery 
with  her  brother  and  her  young  nieces  and  their 
husband,  one  eyening,  after  she  had  retired,  there 
was  a  long  dispute  as  to  whether  it  showed  greater 
tenderness  of  feeling  to  write  to  one's  lover  or 
mistress  in  prose  or  yersow  It  was  agreed  to  refer 
the  decision  of  this  important  point  to  Madame  de 
Tibergeau ;  and  they  went  to  awaken  her  for  that 
purpose.  She  sent  for  her  writing-desk,  and  wrote 
immediately : 

"  Non,  ce  n'est  point  en  vers  qu'un  tendre  amour  s*exprime : 
II  ne  doit  point  rdver  pour  trouver  ce  qu'il  dit, 
Et  tout  arrangement  de  mrsure  et  de  rime, 
Oie  toujours  au  coeur  ce  qu*il  donne  A  rcsprit." 

She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She  liyed  in  the 
seyenteenth  century. 

TIGHE,   MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Rey.  William  Blach- 
ford,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Mary  Blachford 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1774;  and  in  1798,  when- 
but  nineteen  years  old,  she  married  her  cousin, 
Henry  Tighe,  of  Woodstock,  M.  P.  for  KUkenny, 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  author  of  a  ''County 
History  of  Kilkenny."  The  family  of  Mrs.  Tighe 
were  consumptiye,  and  she  inherited  the  delicacy 
of  organization  which  betokens  a  predisposition  to 
this  fatal  disease.^  From  early  womanhood  she 
suffered  from  depression  of  nund  and  languor  of 
frame,  which  probably  gaye  that  <*  tone  of  melan- 
choly music"  to  her  celebrated  poem,  **  which 
seemed  the  regretfHil  expression  of  the  conscious- 
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new  of  B  not  t»T-oft  de^tli."  Veil  she  might  fed 
fad  when  this  thought  wsa  pressing  on  her  heart ; 
for  ihe  iru  tnost  happily  married,  beloved  and 
cherished  by  her  hosband,  and  Burrouuded  vith 
all  the  lozoriea  of  life ;  dwelling 

'■  Tbg  floriovi  bOwen  of  earth  uuiiif." 


7et  she  felt  that  alt  these  lored  and  loVel;  blesi- 
ings  of  earth  were  passing  swiftly  away.  She 
died  io  1810,  aged  thirtj-flTe,  after  aii  years  of 
protracted  suffering.  Her  husband,  though  he 
BorriTed  her  Bome  years,  never  married  again. 
She  left  no  children ;  but  the  aoenes  of  her  bridal 
happiness,*  and  of  her  lamented  death, f  will  bear 
the  memory  of  her  beauty,  genius,  and  virtues, 
while  her  "Fejche"  ia  read,  and  the  names  of 
those  who  have  celebrated  her  meiits  in. their 
Hongs  are  remembered.  And  she  has  left  an  en- 
during monument  of  her  goodness,  which  gives 
lustre  to  her  genius.  From  the  profits  of  her 
poem,  "  Psyche,"  which  ran  through  four  editions 
during  her  life-time,  she  built  an  addition  to  Che 
orphan  asylum  in  WicUow,  thence  called  the 
"Psyche  Ward." 

An  English  critic  thns  testifies  to  the  merits  of 
her  great  work; — "  Her  poem  of  '  Psyche,'  found- 
ed on  the  classic  fable  related  by  Apuleiun,  of  the 
loves  of  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  or  the  allegory  of 
'  Love  and  the  Soul,'  is  characterised  by  a  graceful 
voluptaoosnees  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  rarely 
excelled.  It  ia  in  six  cantos,  and  wants  only  a 
little  more  coDcentration  of  style  and  description 
to  be  one  of  the  best  poems  of  the  period. "J 

"  None  but  Spenser  himself,"  saya  William 
Howitt,  in  hie  popular  work,  •  Homes  and  Haunts 
of  the  most  Eminent  British  Poets,'  "  has  excelled 
Mrs.  Ti^e  in  the  field  of  allegory."  But  the 
most  full  and  free  acknowledgment  of  her  merits 
has  been  given  by  an  eminent  American  scholar 
and  divine,  Rev.  Dr.  Bethone,  who  has  recorded 
hia  opinion  in  his  "British  Female  Poets."  He 
•ays,  "  Perhaps  Mrs.  Tighe  ha3  been  too  diffuse ; 


:  ■'  Cjrclopudia  or  tnillib  Lite 
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but,  taking  her  altogetiier,  she  is  not  equalled  in 
classical  elegance  by  any  English  female,  and  not 
eioelleil  (in  that  particidar)  by  any  male  EugliBb 
poet.  She  has  the  Tare  quality  for  a  poetCM  of 
not  sparing  the  ptimiee-tioni,  her  verses  being  m- 
dulonaly  poliahed  to  tiie  highest  degree.  She 
shows  also  her  great  taate  in  omitting  otaaolele 
words,  the  affectation  of  which  so  frequently  dis- 
figures imitations  of  the  great  master  of  English 
allegory.  Her  minor  pieces  are  far  inferior  to  her 
main  work,  though  gnetfai,  bat  pervaded  by  a 
painful,  often  religionleaa,  despondenoy.  It  is  of 
Mrs.  Tighe  that  Hoore  mites  in  his  toocbiog 
901^: 

"  I  saw  iby  fcm  la  rooihAil  prine." 
ff  e  give  a  few  ssleetiona  tram  "  P^ehe." 

Tas   M&BItlAOl  or  CVPtD  AMD   PSrCDS  in  TBI 


(I  ber  cJianiHd  cjrt. 


Tba  ■nn  looki  i 

ohmi.'nild..liTierHie, 

Andbid.brl)bl 

unn^wklao'eclbelldc; 

xaDiladiiKinnRen, 
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But  when  meek  eve  bunf  out  ber  dewy  star. 
And  irently  veiled  with  gradual  band  tbe  sky, 
Lol  the  bright  folding  doors  retiring  far. 
Display  to  Psyche's  captivated  eye 
All  that  voluptuous  ease  could  e'er  supply 
To  soothe  the  spirits  in  serene  repose: 
Beneath  the  velvet's  purple  canopy. 
Divinely  formed,  a  downy  couch  arose, 
While  alabaster  lamps  a  milky  light  disclose 

Once  more  she  bears  tbe  hymeneal  strain ; 
Far  other  voices  now  attune  the  lay; 
The  swelling  sounds  approach,  awhile  remain, 
And  then  retiring,  fhint  dissolved  away; 
The  expiring  lamps  emit  a  ftebler  ray. 
And  soon  in  fhigrant  death  extinguished  lie : 
Then  virgin  terrors  Psyche's  soul  dismay, 
When  through  the  obmuring  gloom  she  nought  can  spy, 
But  softly  rustling  sounds  declare  some  being  nigh. 

Ob,  you  fbr  whom  1  write !  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  prove. 
Ton  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt. 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  love : 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals. 
And  hears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyclie  feels. 
When  Love's  ambrosial  lip  tbe  vows  of  Hymen  seals. 

"Tis  be,  'tis  my  deliverer  1  deep  imprest 
Upon  my  heart  those  sounds  I  well  recall," 
Tbe  blushing  maid  exclaimed,  and  on  his  breast 
A  tear  of  trembling  ecstasy  let  fUl. 
But,  ere  the  breezes  of  the  morning  call 
Aurora  from  her  purple,  humid  bed. 
Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  hall ; 
Her  tender  lover  from  ber  arms  is  fled. 
While  sleep  his  downy  wings  had  o'«r  her  eyelids  spread. 
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BANISHED. 

And  now  with  softest  whispers  of  delight. 
Love  welcomes  Psyche  still  more  fondly  dear; 
Not  unobserved,  though  bid  in  deepest  night, 
The  silent  anguish  of  her  secret  fear. 
He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear, 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parent's  grief. 
And  half  oflended  seeks  in  vain  to  cheer ; 
Yet,  while  be  speaks,  ber  sorrows  feel  relief, 
Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  suspension  brief! 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes. 
Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts  bis  sway. 
From  Psyche's  anxious  pillow  gladly  flies 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lambent  ray 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissively  obey. 
Trembling  and  breathless  then  she  softly  rose. 
And  seized  the  lamp,  where  it  obscurely  lay. 
With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  disclose 
The  sacrsd  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o'er  her  woes. 

Twice,  as  With  agitated  step  she  went, 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtAiI  gleam. 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  sigh ; 
As  one  Just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye. 
Still  fixed  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks  the  danger  nigh. 

Oh,  daring  Muse!  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  show? 
And  canst  thou  hope  In  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  view  7 
Ah !  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  expressed. 
The  Ifearftil  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast, 
Wfafso  Love's  all-potent  charms  divinely  stood  confesMd. 


All  imperceptible  to  human  touch. 
His  wings  display  celestial  essence  light ; 
The  clear  eflblgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 
The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright. 
That  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight ; 
A  youth  he  seems  in  manhood's  fl^hest  years: 
Round  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight. 
Each  golden  curl  resplendentif  appears. 
Or  shades  bis  darker  brow,  which  grace  mijjestic  wears  .* 

Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rays  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw. 
That  front  than  polished  ivory  more  white  I 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
While  on  his  lips,  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 
(Those  lips  divine,  that  even  In  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch),  persuasion  to  infuse. 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 

Tbe  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes*  resistless  sway. 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray, 
Which  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  play. 
And  all  bis  polished  limbs  suflUse  with  light. 
Thus  through  some  narrow  space  tbe  azure  day. 
Sudden  its  cheerflil  rays  diffusing'  bright. 
Wide  daru  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  tbe  brow  of  night 

His  fktal  arrows  and  eelestial  bow 
Beside  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown. 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzling  arms  to  show    * 
His  glorious  birth ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone ; 
Tbe  bloom  which  glowed  o'er  all  of  soft  desire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  cherished  son : 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  charms  admire. 
And  steal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  fire. 

Speecliless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost. 
Long  Psyche  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye; 
Her  limbs  immovable,  her  senses  tossed 
Between  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstasy, 
She  hangs  enamoured  o'er  the  deity. 
Till  from  her  -trembling  hand  extinguished  fklls 
The  fktal  lamp  —  he  starts  —  and  suddenly 
Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  tb^  balls, 
While  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  the  afli-ighted  walls. 

Dread  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
A  mortal  chillness  shudders  at  ber  breast. 
Her  soul  shrinks  (hinting  from  death's  icy  dart. 
The  groan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  expressed, 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  oppressed  * 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  frt)m  her  trance. 
The  terrors  of  her  fbte  stand  all  confessed, 
In  vain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance; 
The  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 

No  traces  of  those  Joys,  alas,  remain !  . 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appears; 
No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain. 
The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers ; 
One  barren  fhce  the  dreary  prospect  wears ; 
Nought  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  calm  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears; 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh; 
A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatening  sky. 

JEALOUSY. 

Her  spirits  die,  she  breathes  polluted  air. 
And  vaporous  visions  swim  before  her  sight  1 
His  magic  skill  tbe  sorcerer  bids  her  share. 
And  lo !  as  in  a  glass,  she  sees  her  knight 
In  bower  remembered  well,  the  bower  of  loose  delight. 

But  oh  I  what  words  ber  feelings  can  Impart ! 
Feelings  to  bateflil  envy  near  allied ^ 
While  on  her  knight  her  anxious  glances  dart : 
His  plumed  helmet,  lo  i  he  lays  aside ; 
His  fece  with  torturing  agony  she  spied, 
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Tet  cannot  from  the  sight  her  eyei  remove ; 
No  mortal  knight  she  sees  had  aid  supplied. 
No  mortal  knight  in  her  defence  had  strove ; 
T  was  Love  I  't  was  Love  himself,  her  own  adored  Love. 

Poured  Id  soft  dalliance  at  a  lody^s  feet. 
In  fondest  rapture  he  appeared  to  lie. 
While  her  fair  neck  with  inclination  sweet, 
Bent  o'er  his  gracefnl  form  her  melting  eye, 
Whicli  his  looked  up  to  meet  in  ecstasy. 
Their  words  she  heard  not :  words  bad  ne*er  exprest. 
What  well  her  sickening  ftncy  could  supply, 
All  that  their  silent  eloquence  confest. 
As  breathed  the  sigh  of  fire  from  each  impassioned  breast. 

While  thus  she  gazed,  her  quivering  lipe  turn  pale ; 
Contending  passions  rage  within  her  breast. 
Nor  ever  had  she  known  such  bitter  bale, 
Or  felt  by  such  fierce  agony  opprest. 
Oft  had  her  gentle  heart  been  sore  distrest, 
But  meekness  ever  has  a  lenient  power 
From  anguish  half  his  keenest  darts  to  wrest ; 
Meekness  for  her  had  softened  sorrow^s  hour. 
Those  fiirious  (lends  subdued  which  boisterous  souls  devour. 

For  there  are  hearts  that,  like  some  sheltered  lake, 
Ne*er  swell  with  rage,  nor  foam  with  violence ; 
Though  its  sweet  placid  calm  the  tempests  shake. 
Yet  will  it  ne'er  with  fUrious  impotence 
Dash  its  rude  waves  against  the  rocky  (bnce. 
Which  nature  placed  the  limits  of  its  reign : 
Thrice  blest !  who  feel  the  peace  which  flows  flrom  benoe, 
Whom  meek-eyed  gentleness  can  thus  restrain  ; 
Whatever  the  stonns  of  fate,  with  her  let  none  complain ! 

lovers'  quaubels. 

Oh !  fondly  cherish  then  the  lovely  plant 
Which  lenient  heaven  bath  given  thy  pains  to  ease 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours  enchant. 
And  load  with  fragrance  every  prosperous  breeze. 
And  when  rude  winter  shall  thy  roses  seize, 
When  nought  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thorns  remain. 
This  still  with  undeciduous  charms  shall  please, 
Screen  from  the  blast  and  shelter  ft-om  the  rain. 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain. 

Through  the  bard  season  Love  with  plaintive  note 
Like  the  kind  red-breast  tenderly  shall  sing. 
Which  swells  *niid  dreary  snows  its  tuneful  throat, 
Brushing  the  cold  dews  from  its  shivering  wing. 
With  cheerful  promise  of  returning  spring 
To  the  mute  tenants  of  the  leafless  grove. 
Guard  thy  best  treasure  fVom  the  venomed  sting 
Of  baneAil  peevishness:  oh!  never  prove 
How  soon  ill-temper's  power  can  bauish  gentle  Love ' 

Repentance  may  the  storms  of  passion  chase. 
And  Love,  who  shrunk  aflVighted  from  the  blast. 
May  bush  his  just  complaints  in  soft  embrace, 
And  smiling  wipe  his  tearful  eye  at  last: 
Yet  when  the  wind's  rude  violence  is  past. 
Look  what  a  wreck  the  scattered  fields  display ! 
See  on  the  ground  the  withering  blossoms  cast ! 
And  hear  sad  Philomel  with  piteous  lay 
Deplore  the  tempest's  rage  that  swept  her  young  away. 

The  tears  capricious  beauty  loves  to  shed. 
The  pouting  lip,  the  sullen  silent  tongue. 
May  wake  the  impassioned  lover's  tender  dread. 
And  touch  the  spring  that  clasps  his  soul  so  strong ; 
But  ah,  beware  1  the  gentle  power  loo  long 
Will  not  endure  the  frown  of  angry  strife; 
He  shuns  contention,  and  the  gloomy  throng 
Who  blast  the  Joys  of  calm  domestic  life. 
And  flies  when  discord  shakes  ber  brand  with  quarrels  rife. 

Oh  I  be  will  tell  you  that  these  quarrels  bring 

The  ruin,  not  renewal  of  his  flame : 

If  oft  repeated,  lo  I  on  rapid  wing 

He  flies  to  hide  his  feir  but  tender  frame ; 

Prom  violence,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame 

Irrevocably  flies.    Lament  in  vain  ! 


IndilTerenoe  comes  the  abandoned  heart  to  claim. 
Asserts  for  ever  her  repulsive  reign, 
Cloee  followed  by  disgust  and  all  her  chilling  train. 

Indifl^rence.  dreaded  power!  what  art  shall  save 
The  good  so  cherished  from  thy  grasping  hand? 
How  shall  young  Love  escape  the  untimely  grave 
Thy  treacherous  arts  prepare  7  or  bow  withstand 
The  insidious  foe,  who  with  her  leaden  band 
Enchains  the  thoughtless,  slumbering  deity? 
Ah.  never  more  to  wake  1  or  e'er  expand 
His  golden  pinions  to  the  breezy  sky. 
Or  open  to  the  sun  bis  dim  and  languid  eye. 

Who  can  describe  the  hopeless,  silent  pang 
With  which  the  gentle  heart  first  marks  her  sway? 
Eyes  the  sure  progress  of  her  icy  fang 
Resistless,  slowly  featening  on  her  prey ; 
See  rapture's  brilliant  coloun  fede  away, 
And  all  the  glow  of  beaming  sympathy ; 
Anxious  to  watch  the  cold  averted  ray 
lliat  speaks  no  more  to  the  fond  meeting  cyp 
Enchanting  tales  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  joy. 

Too  fliithflil  heart !  thou  never  canst  retrieve 
Thy  withered  hopes:  conceal  the  cruel  pain! 
O'er  thy  lost  treasure  sti!l  in  silence  grieve; 
But  never  to  the  unfeeling  ear  complain : 
From  fruitless  struggles  dearly  bought  refrain ! 
Submit  at  once— the  bitter  Usk  resign. 
Nor  watch  and  fen  the  expiring  flame  In  vain : 
Patience,  consoling  maid,  may  yet  be  thine. 
Go  seek  her  quiet  cell,  and  bear  her  voice  divine ! 

DELAT  or  LOYE  COMPENSATED. 

Two  tapera  thus,  with  pure  converging  rays, 
f  n  momentary  flash  their  beams  unite. 
Shedding  but  one  inseparable  blaze 
Of  blended  radiance  and  efliilgence  bright. 
Self-lost  in  mutual  intermingling  light; 
Thus,  in  her  lover's  circling  arms  embraced, 
Tbe  fainting  Psyche's  soul,  by  sudden  flight. 
With  his  its  subtlest  essence  interlaced; 
Oh  I  bliss  too  vast  for  thought  I  by  words  bow  poorly  trace 

Fond  youth !  whom  Fate  bath  summoned  to  depart. 
And  quit  the  object  of  thy  tenderest  love. 
How  oft  in  absence  shall  thy  pensive  heart 
Count  the  sad  hours  which  roust  in  exile  move. 
And  still  their  irksome  weariness  reprove ; 
Distance  with  cruel  weight  but  loads  thy  chains 
With  every  step  which  bids  thee  fertber  rove. 
While  thy  reverted  eye,  with  fruitless  pain. 
Shall  seek  tbe  trodden  path  its  treasure  to  regain. 

For  thee  what  rapturous  momenta  are  prepared ! 
For  thee  shall  dawn  the  long-expected  day ! 
And  he  who  ne'er  thy  tender  woes  hath  shared. 
Hath  never  known  the  transport  they  shall  pay, 
To  wash  the  memory  of  those  woes  away : 
The  bitter  tears  of  absence  thou  roust  shed, 
To  know  the  bliss  which  teara  of  joy  convey. 
When  the  long  boun  of  sad  regret  are  fled. 
And  in  one  dear  embrace  tby  pains  compensated! 

Even  from  afer  beheld,  how  eagerly 
With  rapture  thou  shalt  hail  the  loved  aboial 
Perhaps  already,  with  impatient  eye. 
From  the  dear  casement  she  hath  marked  thy  rood. 
And  many  a  sigh  for  thy  return  bestowed : 
Even  there  she  meets  thy  fond  enamoured  glance; 
Thy  soul  with  grateful  tenderness  o'erflowed. 
Which  firmly  bore  the  hand  of  hard  mischance. 
Faints  in  the  stronger  power  of  joy's  o'erwhelming  iraaa- 


TINTORETTO,  MARIETTA, 
Was  bom  in  Venice,  in  1660,  and  was  instructed 
in  the  art  of  painting  by  her  father,  Giaooma. 
She  showed  an  early  genius  for  musit,  as  well  as 
for  painting,  and  performed  remarkably  well  on 
several  instruments ;  but  her  predominaDt  iiwli- 
nation  to  the  art  in  which  her  father  was  so  emi- 
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nent,  determined  her  to  quit  all  other  studies,  and 
apply  herself  entirely  to  it.  By  the  direction  of 
Giacomo,  she  studied  design,  composition,  and 
colouring ;  and  drew  after  the  antique,  and  finest 
models,  till  she  had  obtained  a  good  taste  and 
great  readiness  of  hand.  But  though  she  was  well 
qualified  to  make  a  considerable  appearance  in 
historical,  she  devoted  her  talents  wholly  to  por- 
trait-painting. Her  father,  who  was  accounted 
little  inferior  to  Titian,  if  not  his  equal  in  that 
line,  took  great  pains  to  direct  her  judgment  and 
skill  in  that  branch  of  art,  till  she  gained  an  easy 
elegance  in  her  manner  of  design,  and  an  admira^ 
ble  tint  of  colour.  Her  pencil  was  free,  her  touch 
light  and  full  of  spirit ;  and  she  received  deserved 
applause,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  her  work,  but 
for  the  exactness  of  resemblance.  Most  of  the 
nobility  of  Venice  sat  to  her ;  and  she  was  soli- 
cited by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  and  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  to  visit 
their  courts ;  but  such  was  her  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  her  father,  that  she  declined  these  ho- 
nours, and  continued  at  Venice,  where  she  mar- 
ried ;  but  died  young,  in  1590. 

TISHEM,   CATHARINE, 

Said  to  have  been  an  Englishwoman,  married 
Gualtherus  Gruter,  a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  son,  James  Gruter,  celebrated 
for  his  erudition.  Being  persecuted,  on  account 
of  her  religion,  by  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma, 
she  took  refuge  with  her  son  in  England,  in  1665. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  learned  women  of  the 
age;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  and  read  Galen  in  Greek,  which 
few  physicians  were  then  able  to  do.  She  was 
her  son's  chief  instructor,  and  continued  to  super- 
intend his  studies  during  bis  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge.    She  was  living  in  1579. 

TOLLET,   ELIZABETH, 

An  English  lady,  eminent  for  her  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  history,  French,  Latin,  and  Italian. 
She  published  among  other  poems,  '*  Susannah, 
or  Innocence  Preserved."  Her  talents  were  care- 
fully cultivated  by  her  father,  under  whose  su- 
perintendence she  received  every  advantage  of 
education.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  hers,  and  an  admirer  of  her  genius. 
Several  of  her  poems  display  profound  thought. 
She  also  had  great  taste  and  skill  in  music  and 
drawing.  She  was  never  married.  She  died 
February  1st,  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

TOMLINS,   ELIZABETH  S., 

An  ingenious  English  poetess,  novelist,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1768. 
Her  father  was  Thomas  Tomlins,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
solicitor.  She  showed  an  early  talent  for  poetry ; 
but  afterwards  turning  her  attention  to  the  com- 
position of  tales  and  novels,  she  published  suc- 
cessively several  works,  the  most  popular  of  which 
was,  '*  The  Victim  of  Fancy,"  and  a  ballad,  enti- 
tled "Connell  and  Mary."  Miss  Tomlins  also 
traflslated  the  first  history  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
She  died  at  her  residence  atChalden,in  Surrey,  1 826. 


TONNA,   CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH, 

Bettsb  known  simply  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  at  Norwich,  England.  She 
was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  when  about  six  years  old,  intense  applica- 
tion to  study  brought  on  a  total  blindness,  which 
lasted  for  several  months.  When  about  ten  yearik 
old,  she  was  afflicted  with  an  illness,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  severe  remedy  (calomel)  used  by 
the  physicians,  brought  on  the  total  loss  of  her 
hearing,  which  she  never  recovered,  though  she 
retained  the  faculty  of  speech  all  her  life.  Her 
enthusiastic  nature  was  shown  when  she  was  very 
young,  in  her  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
her  intense  love  of  poetry.  When  shiB  was  about 
eighteen,  her  father  died.  She  married  Dr.  Phelan, 
a  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  whom  she  followed 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This  union  proved  an 
unhappy  one,  and,  after  nearly  three  years'  absence, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  returned  to  England.  She  soon 
after  went  to  Ireland,  where  her  husband  was  then 
engaged  in  a  law-suit.  While  there,  she  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  Irish  people,  and 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  them  which  lasted 
all  her  life  ;  and  what  was  of  greater  importance 
to  herself  and  the  world,  she  also  became  deeply 
and  truly  religious. 

In  1821,  she  went  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
where  she  resided  for  three  years.  While  here, 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  a  little  ignorant 
dumb  boy,  whom  she  took  and  educated,  so  that 
he  proved  a  useful  and  pious  member  of  society 
till  his  early  death.  In  1824,  she  returned  to 
England,  taking  her  little  mute  with  her,  and  for 
the  next  year  she  resided  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol, 
where  she  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.  Her  only  and  dearly  beloved 
brother  returning  at  that  time  from  Portugal, 
where  he  had  been  for  some  time  as  #an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  she  accompanied  him  and  his 
family  to  Sandhurst.  In  the  course  of  the  little 
more  than  two  years  that  she  passed  with  her 
brother,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  wrote  "  The  Rockite," 
"The  System,"  "Izram,"  "Consistency,"  "Per- 
severance," "Allen  McLeod,"  and  more  than 
thirty  other  little  books  and  tracts,  besides  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals. 

In  1828,  her  brother,  captain  Murray  Browne, 
was  ordered  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  drowned 
while  fishing.  After  five  years'  residence  at  Sand- 
hurst, where  Charlotte  Elizabeth  had  been  zealous 
and  untiring  in  every  good  and  benevolent  work, 
she  removed  to  London,  where  she  continued  her 
career  of  active  usefulness,  both  with  her  pen  and 
by  her  personal  exertions.  She  established  schools 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  the  wretched  district 
of  St.  Giles,  and  taught  in  them  herself  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  In  1886  she  removed  to  Black- 
heath  ;  and  in  1837  she  again  visited  Ireland.  In 
the  same  year  she  heard  of  the  death  of  captain 
Phelan,  and  in  1841  she  married  L.  H.  I.  Tonna. 
In  1841  she  also  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
"Protestant  Magazine,"  which  she  continued  till 
1844.      Her  last  work  of  fiction  was  entitled, 
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"  Judah's  Lion."  In  1842  she  wrote  "Principal- 
ities and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Places."  "Con- 
formity," and  "Dangers  and  Duties,"  also  ap- 
peared during  this  year.  In  1843  she  wrote  "  The 
Wrongs  of  Women,"  "  The  Church  Visible  in  all 
Ages,"  and  "  The  Perils  of  the  Nation."  In  1 846 
she  wrote  "  Judea  Capta;"  and  in  the  same  year 
removed  to  London.  Soon  after  she  went  to 
Jlamsgate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-air,  but  re- 
turned in  a  short  time  to  London.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Ramsgate,  where  she  died  of  a  cancer, 
July  12th,  1846.  She  wrote  several  other  works, 
which  are  not  enumerated  here. 

The  life  and  writings  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  af- 
ford remarkable  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  female 
education,  and  the  usefulness  of  female  talentst 
No  other  English  writer  has,  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  done  so  much  to  promote  the  cause  of 
evangelical  piety  in  the  English  Church  as  this 
deaf  woipan.  And  her  pen,  reaching  across  the 
Atlantic,  has  instructed  thousands  of  ChrisUans 
of  America  in  the  better  understanding,  or  doing, 
of  their  work  of  love. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  which  has 
been,  and  will  be,  effected  by  the  earnest,  active, 
instructed  mind  of  this  woman,  devoting  herself 
and  her  genius  to  God  and  his  cause  on  earth. 
Though  she  is  dead  her  works  live,  and  their  po- 
tent and  persuasive  manner  of  setting  forth  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  will  maintain  their  popularity 
with  those  who  value  the  Word  of  God  above  the 
traditions  of  men.  This  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  and  constant  reference  to  the  ^ 
sacred  book,  as  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom,  we 
consider  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  charac- 
teristic of  her  works.  As  these  are  extensively 
known,  we  choose  our  selections  from  her  "Auto- 
biography," which,  as  unveiling  the  secret  sources 
of  her  uncommon  energies,  and  her  wonderful 
power  to  move  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  should 
be  studied  )>y  all  who  are  interested  by  her 
writings. 

THE   ADTANTAQSS   OF   ORDER. 

How  very  much  do  they  err  who  consider  the 
absence  of  order  and  method  as  implying  greater 
liberty  or  removing  a  sense  of  restraint  I  Such 
freedom  is  galling  to  me;  and  in  my  eyes  the 
want  of  punctuality  is  a  want  of  honest  principle ; 
for  however  people  may  think  themselves  author- 
ised to  rob  God  and  themselves  of  their  own  time, 
they  can  plead  no  right  to  lay  a  violent  hand  on 
the  time  and  duties  of  their  neighbour.  I  say  it 
deliberately,  that  I  have  been  defrauded  of  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  and  cruelly  deprived  of  my  ne- 
cessary refreshment  in  exercise,  in  sleep,  and  even 
in  seasonable  food,  through  this  disgraceful  want 
of  punctuality  in  others,  more  than  through  any 
cause  whatsoever  besides.  It  is  also  very  irritat- 
ing ;  for  a  person  who  would  cheerfully  bestow  a 
piece  of  gold,  does  not  like  to  be  swindled  out  of 
a  piece  of  copper ;  and  many  an  hour  hav^  I  been 
ungenerously  wronged  of,  to  the  excitement  of 
feelings  in  themselves  far  from  right,  when  I  would 
gladly  have  so  arranged  my  work  as  to  bestow 
upon  the  robbers  thrice  the  time  they  made  me 


wantonly  sacrifice.  To  say,  "  I  will  come  to  y<m 
on  such  a  day,"  leaving  the  person  to  expect  you 
early,  and  then,  after  wasting  h^r  day  in  that  on- 
comfortable,  unsettled  state  of  looking  out  for  a 
guest,  which  precludes  all  application  to  present 
duties,  and  to  come  late  in  the  evening — or  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  either  break 
the  engagement  or  throw  the  household  into  con- 
fusion by  making  it  wait — to  appoint  a  meeting, 
and  fail  of  keeping  your  time — aU  these,  and 
many  other  effects  of  this  vile  habit  are  exceed- 
ingly disgraceful,  and  wholly  opposed  to  the  scrip- 
tural rules  laid  down  for  ihe  governance  of  oor 
conduct  one  to  another.  I  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
sult put  upon  the  Most  High,  the  daring  presump- 
tion of  breaking  in  upon  the  devotions  of  his 
worshippers,  and  involving  them  in  the  dn  of 
abstractedness  from  the  solemn  work  before  then, 
by  entering  late  into  the  house  of  prayer.  Such 
persons  may  one  day  find  they  have  a  more  serioiu 
account  to  render  on  the  score  of  their  contempt 
of  punctuality  than  they  seem  willing  to  bdieve. 

BROTHERS   AKD   SISTERS. 

How  strong,  how  sweet,  how  sacred  is  the  tie 
that  binds  an  only  sister  to  an  only  brother,  when 
they  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  together, 
untrammelled  by  the  heartless  forms  of  fashion ; 
unrivalled  by  alien  claimants  in  thdr  confiding 
affection;  undivided  in  study,  in  sport,  and  in 
interest  Some  object,  that  such  ujiion  renders 
the  boy  too  effeminate  and  the  girl  too  mascaline. 
In  our  case  it  did  neither.  He  was  the  manliest, 
the  hardiest,  most  decided,  most  intrepid  character 
imaginable;  but  in  manners  sweet,  gentle,  and 
courteous,  as  they  will  be  who  are  accustomed  to 
look  with  protecting  tenderness  on  an  associate 
weaker  than  themselves.  And  as  for  me,  though 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  more 
healthy,  more  active,  and  perhaps  more  energetic 
than  young  ladies  are  usually  expected  to  be,  still 
I  never  was  considered  unfeminine ;  and  the  only 
peculiarity  resulting  from  this  constant  compan- 
ionship with  one  of  the  superior  sex,  was  to  giTO 
me  a  high  sense  of  that  superiority,  with  a  habit 
of  deference  to  man's  judgment,  and  submission 
to  man's  authority,  wl^ich  I  am  quite  sure  God 
intended  the  woman  to  yield.  Every  way  has  this 
fraternal  tie  been  a  rich  blessing  to  me.  The  Ioto 
that  grpw  with  us  from  our  cradles  never  knew 
diminution  from  time  or  distance.  Other  ties 
were  formed,  but  they  did  not  supersede  or  weaken 
this.  Death  tore  away  all  that  was  mortal  and 
perishable,  but  this  tie  he  could  not  sunder.  As 
I  loved  him  while  he  was  on  earthy  so  do  I  \on 
him  now  that  he  is  in  heaven ;  and  while  I  cherish 
in  his  boys  the  living  likeness  of  what  he  was,  my 
heart  ever  more  yearns  towards  him  where  he  is, 
anticipating  the  day  when  the  Lord  shall  come, 
and  bring  that  beloved  one  with  him. 

Parents  are  wrong  to  cheok  as  they  do  the  ontr 
goings  of  fraternal  affection,  by  separating  those 
whom  God  has  especially  joined  as  the  oflfspring 
of  one  father  and  one  mother.  God  has  beauti- 
fully mingled  them,  by  sending  now  a  babe  of  one 
sex,  now  of  the  other,  and  suiting,  as  any  carefol 
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observer  may  discern,  their  yariouB  oliaraeters  to 
Ibrm  a  domestic  whole.  The  parents  interpose, 
packing  the  boys  to  some  school  where  no  softer 
influence  exists  to  round  off,  as  it  were,  the  ragged 
points  of  the  masculine  disposition,  and  where 
they  soon  lose  all  the  delicacy  of  feeling  peculiar 
to  a  brother's  regard,  and  learn  to  look  on  the 
female  character  in  a  light  wholly  subversiye  of 
the  frankness,  the  purity,  the  generous  care  for 
which  earth  can  yield  no  substitute,  and  the  loss 
of  which  only  transforms  him  who  ought  to  be  the 
tender  preserver  of  woman  into  her  heartless  de- 
stroyer. The  girls  are  either  grouped  at  home, 
with  the  blessed  privilege  of  a  father's  eye  upon 
them,  or  sent  away  in  a  different  direction  from 
their  brothers,  exposed,  through  unnatural  and 
unpalatable  restraints,  to  evils  not  perhaps  so 
great,  but  every  whit  as  wantonly  incurred  as  the 
others. 

THE   EVILS   OF  TIGHT  LACINQ. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old, 
my  father  came  in,  and  found  sundry  preparations 
going  on,  the  chief  materials  for  which  were  buck- 
ram, whalebone,  and  other  stiff  articles :  while  the 
young  lady  was  under  measurement  by  the  hands 
of  a  female  fHend. 

"  Pray  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  the  child?" 

**  Going  to  fit  her  with  a  pair  of  stays." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"Tb  improve  her  figure;  no  young  lady  can 
grow  up  properly  without  them." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  young  gentlemen  grow 
up  very  well  without  them,  and  so  may  young 
ladies." 

<*  Oh,  you  are  mistaken.  See  what  a  stoop  she 
has  already ;  depend  on  it  this  girl  will  be  both  a 
dwarf  and  a  cripple  if  we  don't  put  her  into 
stays." 

'*  My  child  may  be  a  cripple,  ma'am,  if  such  is 
God's  will ;  but  she  shall  be  one  of  his  making,  not 


our's." 


All  remonstrance  was  vain;  stays  and  every 
species  of  tight  dress  was  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  authority  of  one  whose  will  was,  as  every 
man's  ought  to  be,  absolute  in  his  own  household. 
He  also  carefully  watched  against  any  evasion  of 
the  rule ;  a  riband  drawn  tightly  round  my  w|dst 
would  have  been  cut  vrithout  hesitation,  by  his 
determined  hand ;  while  the  little  girl  of  the  anx- 
ious friend,  whose  operations  he  had  interrupted, 
ei^joyed  all  the  advantages  of  that  system  from 
which  I  was  preserved.  She  grew  up  a  wand-like 
figure,  graceful  and  interesting,  and  died  of  decline 
at  nineteen,  while  I,  though  not  able  to  compare 
shapes  with  a  wasp  or  an  hour-glass,  yet  passed 
muster  very  fairly  among  mere  human  forms,  of 
God's  moulding ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  to  this  hour 
a  rare  exemption  from  headaches,  and  other  l^dy- 
like  maladies,  that  appear  the  almost  exclusive 
privilege  of  women  in  the  higher  classes. 

This  is  no  trivial  matter,  believe  me ;  it  has  fre- 
quently been  the  subject  of  conversation  with  pro- 
fessional men  of  high  attainment,  and  I  never  met 
witla  one  among  them  who  did  not,  on  hearing  that 
I  ne'ver  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours, 


submitted  to  the  restraint  of  these  unnatural  ma^ 
chines,  refer  to  that  exemption,  as  a  means,  the 
free  respiration,  circulation,  and  powers  both  of 
exertion  and  endurance  with  which  the  Lord  has 
most  mercifully  gifted  me.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  hand  which  first  encloses  the  waist 
of  a  girl  in  these  cruel  contrivances,  supplying  her 
with  a  fictitious  support,  where  the  hand  of  God 
has  placed  bones  and  muscles  that  ought  to  be 
brought  into  vigorous  action,  that  hand  lays  the 
foundation  of  bitter  sufferings ;  at  the  price  of 
which,  and  probably  of  a  premature  death,  the 
advantage  must  be  purchased  of  rendering  her 
figure  as  unlike  as  possible  to  all  the  models  of 
female  beauty,  universally  admitted  to  be  such, 
because  they  are  chiselled  after  nature  itself.  I 
have  seen  pictures,  and  I  have  read  harrowing  de- 
scriptions, of  the  murderous  consequences  of  thus 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  Creator's  skill,  and  pre- 
suming to  mend — to  improve — his  perfect  work; 
but  my  own  experience  is  worth  a  thousand  trea- 
tises and  ten  thousand  illustrations,  in  bringing 
conviction  to  my  mind. 

SMPLOYXENT. 

How  is  it  that  Christians  so  often  complain  they 
can  find  nothing  to  do  for  their  Master  ?  To  hear 
some  of  them  bemoaning  their  unprofitableness,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  harvest  indeed  is  small, 
and  the  labourers  many.  So  many  servants  out 
of  employ,  is  a  bad  sign;  and  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, complained  of,  I  purpose  showing  you  two 
or  three  ways  in  which  those  who  are  so  inclined 
may  bestir  *  themselves  for  the  good  of  others. 
What  a  blessing  were  a  working  church !  and  b^ 
a  church,  I  mean  <*the  company  of  all  faithful 
people,"  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  they  be. 

In  tiie  village  where  I  lived,  there  was  a  very 
good  national-school,  well  attended:  also  a  Sun- 
day-school ;  and  the  poorer  inhabitants  generally 
were  of  a  respectable  class,  with  many  of  a  higher 
grade — such  as  small  tradesmen,  and  the  families 
of  those  in  subordinate  offices  al)out  the  Military 
College.  I  always  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
young ;  and  as  love  usually  produces  love,  there 
was  no  lack  of  affectionate  feeling  on  their  part. 
It  occurred  to  me,  as  the  Sunday  was  much  de- 
voted by  most  of  them  to  idling  about,  that  assem- 
bling such  of  them  as  wished  it  at  my  cottage, 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  scriptural  instruc- 
tion ;  and  without  anything  resembling  a  school, 
or  any  regular  proposal,  I  found  a  little  party  of 
six  or  seven  children  assembled  in  the  afternoon, 
to  hear  a  chapter  read,  answer  a  few  questaons 
upon  it^  and  join  in  a  short  prayer.  Making  it  as 
cheerful  and  unrestrained  as  possible,  I  found  my 
little  guests  greatly 'pleased ;  and  on  the  next  Sab- 
bath my  party  was  doubled,  solely  through  the 
favourable  report  spread  by  them.  One  had  asked 
me,  "  Please,  ma'am,  may  I  bring  my  little  sister?" 
and  on  the  reply  being  given,  <*  Tou  may  bring  any- 
body and  everybody  you  like,"  a  general  beating 
up  for  recruits  followed.  In  three  or  four  weeks, 
my  assemblage  amounted  to  sixty,  only  one  half 
of  whom  could  be  crowded  into  the  parlour  of  my 
small  cottage.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    The  woxk 
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was  rather  arduous ;  but  as  I  too  had  been  oom- 
plaining  not  long  before  of  having  little  to  do  for 
the  Lord,  except  with  the  pen,  I  resoWed  to  brave 
a  little  extra  labour.  I  desired  the  girls  to  come 
at  four,  the  boys  at  six ;  and  allowing  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour  between,  we  got  through  it  very 
well.  A  long  table  was  set  across  the  room,  from 
comer  to  comer ;  round  this  they  were  seated, 
each  with  a  Bible,  I  being  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
I  found  this  easy  and  sociable  way  of  proceeding 
highly  gratified  the  children:  they  never  caUed, 
never  thought  it  a  school — they  came  bustling  in 
with  looks  of  great  glee,  particularly  the  boys, 
and  greeted  me  with  the  i^ectionate  freedom  of 
young  friends.  A  few  words  of  introductory 
prayer  were  followed  by  the  reading  of  one  or 
more  chapters,  so  that  each  had  a  verse  or  two ; 
and  then  we  talked  over  the  portion  of  Scripture 
very  closely,  mutually  questioning  each  other. 
Many  of  the  girls  were  as  old  as  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, beautiful  creatures,  and  very  well  dressed; 
and  what  a  privilege  it  was  so  to  gather  and  so  to 
arm  them,  in  a  place  where,  alas!  innumerable 
snares  beset  their  path!  We  concluded  with  a 
hymn ;  and  long  before  the  half-hour  had  expired 
that  preceded  the  boys'  entrance,  they  were  clus- 
tering like  bees  at  the  gate,  impatient  for  the  joy- 
ous rush ;  and  to  set  themselves  round  their  dear 
table,  with  all  that  free  confidence,  without  which 
I  never  could  succeed  in  really  commanding  the 
attention  of  boys. 

Our  choice  of  chapters  was  peculiar ;  I  found 
they  wanted  stirring  subjects,  and  I  gave  them 
Gideon,  Samson,  Jonathan,  Nehemiah,  Boaz,  Mor- 
€ecai,  Daniel  —  all  the  most  manly  characters  of 
Old  Testament  history,  with  the  rich  gospel  that 
lies  wrapped  in  every  page  of  that  precious  volume. 
Even  in  the  New  Testament,  I  found  that  indivi- 
dualizing, as  much  as  possible,  the  speaker  or  the 
narrative,  produced  great  effects.  Our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  Jehn  the  Baptist,  Paul — all  were 
brought  before  them  as  vividly  as  possible ;  and 
I  can  assure  those  who  try  to  teach  boys  as  they 
would  teach  girls,  that  they  are  pursuing  a  wrong 
method.  Mine  have  often  coaxed  an  extra  hour 
from  me ;  and  I  never  once  saw  them  willing  to 
go,  during  the  fifteen  months  of  our  happy  meet- 
ings. If  the  least  symptom  of  unruliness  appeared, 
I  had  only  to  tell  them  they  were  my  guests ;  and 
I  appealed  to  their  feelings  of  manliness,  whether 
a  lady  had  not  some  claim  to  forbearance  and 
respect.  Nothing  rights  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  like  putting  him  on  his  manhood;  and, 
really,  my  little  lads  became  gentlemen  in  mind 
and  manners,  while,  blessed  be  God!  not  a  few 
became,  I  trust,  wise  unto  salvation. 

THB   BIBLE. 

Those  who  received  the  gospel  by  man's  preach- 
ing, may  doubt  and  cavil :  I  took  it  simply  from 
the  Bible,  in  the  words  that  God's  wisdom  teacheth, 
and  I  thus  argued : — **  Jesus  Christ  came  into^the 
world  to  save  sinners :  I  am  a  sinner :  I  want  to 
be  saved:  he  will  save  me."  There  is  no  pre- 
sumption in  taking  God  at  his  word :  not  to  do  so, 
is  very  impertinent :  I  did  it,  and  I  was  happy. 


I  confess  myself  very  little  under  the  influence 
of  human  teachers ;  my  being  thrown  exclusively 
on  the  Bible  for  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  not  only  fur- 
nished me  with  a  satisfactory  one,  but  showed  me 
so  much  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hid  in  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  all-sufficiency  to  take  of  those  things,  and 
show  them  unto  the  humble,  diligent,  prayerful 
enquirer,  that,  in  most  cases  of  difficulty,  instead 
of  asking,  "What  say  the  commentators?"  or 
**  What  says  Mr.  so  and  so  ?"  I  put  the  question, 
"  What  says  the  Lord  ?"  For  an  answer,  I  search 
his  written  word ;  and  for  a  commentary  upon  it, 
I  study  his  visible  works. 

TORRELLA,  IPPOLITA, 

Was  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Baldassane  Ca»- 
tigliona,  and  was  bom  at  Reggio.  Little  is  known 
of  her  life,  except  that  she  was  a  friend  of  the 
learned  and  virtuous  Olimpia  Morati.  She  has 
left  some  excellent  Latin  poems  —  the  following 
translation  of  one  by  Moore,  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen. It  is  addressed  to  her  husband,  absent  at 
the  court  of  Leo  X. 

They  tell  me  tliou*it  the  favoar*(l  guc»< 
Of  every  gay  and  brilliant  throng ; 

No  wit  like  thine  to  point  the  jest. 
No  voiee  like  thine  lo  breathe  the  aong— 

And  none  could  tell,  so  gay  thou  art. 

That  thou  and  I  are  fkr  apart. 

Alas,  alas!  how  different  flows, 
With  thee  and  me,  the  time  away  I 

Not  that  I  wish  thee  sad,  heaven  knows; 
Still,  if  thou  canst  be  light  and  gay, 

I  only  know  that  without  thee. 

The  suu  himself  is  dark  to  me. 

Do  1  thus  haste  to  hall  and  bower. 
Among  the  gay  and  fkir  to  shine  7 

Or  deck  my  hai^^  with  gem  and  flower. 
To  flatter  other  eyes  than  thine? 

Ah,  no  I  with  me,  love*s  smiles  are  past— 

Thou  had'st  the  first,  thou  had'st  the  lasL 

TOSINI,   EUTROPIA, 

Was  bom  in  Ferrara.  The  works  of  this  au- 
thoress have  survived  but  in  part,  as  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  censors  of  the  press,  the  sub- 
jects being  deemed  detrimental  to  the  existing 
church.  She  was  a  nun  of  the  Augustine  order. 
Those  poems  which  have  been  preserved,  are  in 
the  collection  of  Bergalli,  and  are  very  beautiful. 

TRANTHAM,   BETSEY, 

Celeb&atbd  for  her  longevity,  was  a  Gennan 
by  birth,  and  emigrated  to  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America  in  1710,  and  died  in  Mauiy  coimty, 
Tennessee,  in  1884,  at  the  great  age  of  154. 

TRIMMER,   SARAH, 

T^B  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirby,  who  wrote  on  Per- 
spective, was  bom  at  Ipswich,  in  England,  in  1741. 
She  prepared  several  useful  works  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  education,  at  a  period  when  for  a  wo- 
man to  devote  herself  to  such  a  task  was  uncom- 
mon and  unpopular.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was,  it  is 
true,  in  the  field  of  literature;  but  she  had  gained 
powerful  friends  and  supporters ;  nor  did  she  aim 
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M  mueb  at  optning  tuid  cleartDg  the  sonroea  of 
•daofttiOQ  for  the  ;oiiiig  and  igDoiKDt,  u  in  intv- 
resting  and  improTing  thone  irho  wars  already 
ediKiated,  or  ginng  a  moral  dirMtion  to  minds 
which  could  not  ba  kept  quiet  in  tbelr  Ignoranoe. 
Dut  Hannah  More  oould  Dot  do  eTCr^thiug  which 


was  tiien  needed  in  literature  for  her  sex  and  for 
children;  she,  probably,  effected  more  good  thaa 
any  other  writer  of  her  time ;  and  among  her  kind 
feelings  and  noble  acta,  was  the  regard  she  mani- 
fested for  UrB.  Trimmer,  and  the  efforts  she  aged 
to  eerre  this  more  hainble,  but  Q«eral  Uterar; 
contemporary,  as  the  following  letter  proves : — 


Deab  MAD4IC ; — I  feel  myself  ineipresaibly  ob- 
liged by  your  kind  attention.  It  would  appear 
tike  Sattery  to  lay  how  much  I  Talne  yoor  good 
opinion,  but  indeed  it  has  long  been  the  secret 
wish  of  my  heart  to  obtain  iL  Your  kind  mention 
of  iny  works  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  I  esteem 
a  high  obligation.  I  cannot  but  be  proud  of  his 
approbation,  though  1  must  consider  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  regard  to  religion,  which  induces  him  to 
countenance  any  attempt,  howeTer  feeble,  to  pro- 
mote its  interests.  J  could  wish  you,  dear  madam, 
to  assure  his  lordship  that  his  kind  notice  gives 
fresh  animation  to  my  leal,  and  that  I  shall  ba 
highly  gratified  if  be  does  me  the  honour  of  call- 
ing on  me. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  moat  friendly  letter 
from  Dr.  Stonehouse,  and  a  present  of  all  his 
Tracts,  &c.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  you, 
.  madam,  for  the  obli^png  representations  which 
have  procured  me  the  notice  of  this  venerable 
gentleman,  who  would  otheri^  have  overlooked 
me  and  my  humble  performaomi,  1  need  not  say 
that  it  is  a  great  satisfoction  to 'me  to  be  regarded 
in  BO  faiourable  a  light  by  the  good  and  the  wise ; 
for  you  have  bad  such  full  experience  of  this  kind 
of  pleasure,  that  yoQ  can  easily  conceive  what  I 
ei^oy  from  this  circumstance. 

When  I  see  new  editions  of  yonr  publications 
advertised,  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  Uiete  is  so 


much  taste  remaining  in  the  world.  1  hope  youi 
useful  pen  does  not  lie  idle.  Surely,  you  mean 
to  favour  the  public  with  something  more,  shortly. 
I  have  long  been  in  hopes  of  seeing  auother-volume 
of  "Sacred  Dramas."  Indeed,  my  dear  madam, 
yon  ehonld  go  on  with  them ;  they  are  so  extremely 
engaging  tc  young  minds,  and  the  sentiments  so 
agreeable  U>  Scripture,  that  they  cannot  fail  of 
producing  the  happiest  effects.  You  know  that  I 
read  the  sacred  volume  frequentiy;  I  may  truly 
say,  it  ia  my  highest  tnltrlainment  to  do  so,  and  I 
can  assure  yon  that  your  "  Sscred  Dramas"  excite 
in  my  mind  the  same  kind  of  dcvolional  fueling  as 
tiie  Scriptures  themselves. 

I  avail  myself  of  your  kind  permisBion  to  submit 
the  beginning  of  my  new  edition  of  "Sacred  His- 
tory" to  your  inspection,  and  should  esteem  my- 
self greatiy  obliged  if  yon  would  favour  me  with 
your  sincere  opinion  whether  I  have  improved 
upon  the  former  one  or  not.  I  send  with  it  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Psalms,  which  I  mentioned  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  believe  I  must 
endeavour  to  do  them  in  a  more  concise  way  for 
Suuday-scboota ;  but  at  present  the  revision  of 
■'  Sacred  History"  employs  all  my  time. 

In  conformity  with  your  friendly  connsel,  I 
wrote  to  my  publisher  about  three  weeks  ago, 
desiring  that  he  would  settle  my  account  in  the 
oourae  of  this  month,  which  he  has  promiitd  to  do 
without  fail.  At  present,  J  am  a  mere  bookseller's 
fag,  but  hope  to  have  resolution  enough  to  disen- 
tangle myself. 

When,  my  dear  madam,  may  I  hope  for  the 
favour  of  your  company  ?  I  long  to  introduce  my 
family  to  you ;  they  are  impatient  to  see  a  lady 
whose  character  and  writings  they  so  highly  es- 
teem. I  wish  to  show  you  the  spiiming-wheel ; 
it  is  really  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  twelve 
little  girls  so  usefully  and  so  agreeably  employed. 
I  shall  experience  so  great  a  disappointment  if  I 
should  chance  to  be  out  when  you  come,  that  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  fix  the  time.  I  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  mere  eall — surdy  you  can  spare 
ma  a  day.  I  have  a  bed  at  your  service,  if  you 
can  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  died  in  1810,  aged  uxty-nine. 


U. 
ULRICA,  ELEONOEA, 

SECOND  daughter  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  was 
born  1688,  and  governed  the  kingdom  during  the 
absence  of  her  brother,  Cbarlea  XII. ;  after  hia 
death,  she  was  proclaimed  queen,  1719.  The  fol- 
lowing year  sba  resigned  the  crown  to  her  hus- 
band, Frederic  of  Hesse-Csasel,  with  whom  she 
shared  the  honours  of  royalty  ;  but  such  was  the 
ascendency  of  the  nobles,  that  they  obliged  their 
sovereigns  te  acknowledge  their  right  to  the  throne 
as  the  unbiassed  election  of  the  people.  Ulrica, 
by  *a  wise  administration,  contributed  to  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  nation,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  and  respected.  She  died  in  1741.  Her 
mother,  the  wife  of  Charles  XI.,  also  bore  the 
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name  of  Ulrica,  and  died  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
chagrin  which  her  husband's  brutal  treatment  had 
occasioned. 

UBSINS,   ANNE   MARIE   DE  LA 
TREMOUILLE,  PRINCESS, 

Masbied,  in  youth,  Tallegran,  prince  de  Gha- 
lais ;  and  afterwards,  the  duke  de  Bracciano,  of 
the  house  of  Orsino :  but  as  this  celebrated  woman 
has  always  borne  the  name  in  the  French  style, 
des  UrtinSf  it  would  only  lead  to  uncertainty  to 
adopt  any  other.  She  became  a  widow,  for  the 
second  time,  in  1698 ;  and  the  dukedom  of  Brac- 
ciano being  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  family, 
she  took  the  name  of  princess  des  Ursins.  At  the 
marriage  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  grandson  of  the 
French  king,  Louis  XII.,  with  the  daughter  of 
Victor  Amadous,  of  Savoy,  the  princess  of  Ursins 
was  placed  in  the  household  of  the  new  queen,  by 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  flat- 
tered herself  she  could  direct  the  affairs  of  Spain 
through  a  correspondence  with  one  whom  she  con- 
sidered her  creature,  and  whose  domineering  and 
intriguing  spirit,  she  felt  assured,  would  soon  ob- 
tain unbounded  influence  over  Philip  and  his  young 
wife.  In  the  latter  particular  she  was  not  mis- 
taken. Philip  y.  was  not  without  natural  under- 
standing, but  his  education  had  been  worse  than 
neglected.  He  had,  in  common  with  all  the  junior 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  been  taught 
to  distrust  his  own  Judgment ;  to  lean  upon  the 
opinions  of  others;  and  never  to  fancy  himself 
capable  of  directing  the  most  triTial  matter,  with- 
out advice:  besides,  all  knowledge  of  business, 
or  of  anything  practical,  had  been  discouraged,  as 
almost  treasonable,  and  his  attention  had  been 
entirely  wasted  on  attainments  the  most  Aitile. 
This  was  a  bad  preparation  for  the  head  of  a  great 
nation,  and  left  the  young  sovereign  at  the  mercy 
of  any  artful  flatterer  who  might  be  near  his  per- 
son. Such  a  one  was  the  princess  des  Ursins. 
Supple,  insinuating,  entertaining,  resolute,  she 
soon  became  the  real  governor  of  the  kingdom ; 
neither  the  king  nor  queen  could  live  without  her 
advice  and  companionship.  Inflated  by  her  new 
elevation,  her  insolence  and  enterprise  became 
unbounded.  Not  even  the  despatches  of  the  French 
ambassador  were  sacred ;  she  searched  them,  and 
had  the  effrontery  to  add  marginal  comments,  and 
send  them  on.  The  extreme  boldness  of  this  mea- 
sure, in  a  Frenchwoman,  can  only  be  estimated, 
when  we  consider  how  Louis  idolized  his  dignity, 
and  how  unsparing  he  was  to  the  smallest  breach 
of  etiquette.  On  this  occasion  he  was  justly  in- 
censed, and  exacted  the  banishment  of  Madame 
des  Ursins  from  the  Spanish  court.  After  a  time, 
however,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  missed  her 
Spanish  correspondence,  persuaded  Louis  to  par- 
don the  offender.  The  king  and  queen  of  Spain 
evidently  longed  for  her  return,  and  when  it  took 
place,  she  obtained  higher  authority  than  ever. 
Yfheh  she  made  a  journey,  she  was  escorted  by  a 
body  of  royal  guards.  No  affiur  of  importance 
was  undertaken  without  her  suggestion,'  and  no- 
thing sigi^ed  without  her  permission.  She  hin- 
dered the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 


was  important  to  the  most  considerable  powers  of 
Europe,  merely  to  favour  an  underhanded  intrigu* 
to  obtain  some  personal  advantages. 

The  queen  of  Spain  died  in  1714.  Madam^  des 
Ursins  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  stepping 
into  her  place;  and  such  was  her  power  over  the 
feeble  i^ind  of  Philip,  that  her  bold  expectations 
might  have  been  answered,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  king's  confessor.  Madame  des  Ursins 
finding  her  views  defeated  of  placing  herself  on 
the  throne,  determined,  as  the  next  best  thing,  to 
choose  a  wife  for  Philip  who  should  be  entirely  in 
her  dependence ;  for  this  purpose,  she  thought  of 
Elizabeth  Famese,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 
She  imagined  a  young  princess  brought  up  without 
education,  in  the  littie  court  of  Parma,  would  be 
merely  a  tool  in  her  hands.  For  this  purpose, 
she  engaged  in  the  negotiation  the  abb^  Julio  Al- 
beroni,  agent  of  the  duke  of  Parma  at  Madrid. 
This  man,  afterwards  the  well-known  cardinal  Al- 
beroni,  saw,  at  a' glance,  to  what  this  marriage 
might  lead  him.  He  spoke  of  the  princess  of 
Parma  as  exactiy  the  insignificant  penen  de- 
manded ;  determining,  at  the  same  time,  his  own 
plan  of  conduct.  Madame  des  Ursins,  sure  of 
making  the  king  accept  whomsoever  she  wished, 
caused  the  proposal  to  be  made  in  form.  After 
it  had  gone,  and  matters  were  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, she  was  told  that  Elizabeth,  though  with- 
out education,  had  good  natural  abilities,  and  a 
decided  character.  This  alarmed  the  princess; 
she  immediately  despatched  a  courier  to  suspend 
everything.  He  arrived  the  very  day  that  the 
nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  by  proxy.  The 
uncle  and  niece  determined  at  once  what  to  do. 
The  courier  was  arrested:  he  was  offered  the 
choice  of  instant  death,  or  a  considerable  sum  to 
remain  hidden  till  the  next  day,  and  then  to  ap- 
pear as  just  arrived.  Of  course  the  courier  did 
not  iiesitate  as  to  his  choice.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated,  and  the  princess  of  Parma  set  out  for 
Spain.  On  arriving  at  Pampeluna  she  met  Albe- 
roni,  and  told  him  she  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
Madame  des  Ursins  the  moment  she  saw  her. 
Alberoni  bade  her  be  wary,  and  tried  to  dissuade 
her  Arom  this  bold  step ;  but  she  had  made  her 
determination,  and  abided  in  it  The  king,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Madame  des  Ursin's  courier — 
whose  errand  had  so  deeply  incensed  the  queen- 
advanced  to  meet  her  at  Quadalaxara,  twelve  miles 
Arom  Madrid.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
apologies  Madame  des  Ursins  had  friuned  to  ap- 
pease the  royal  bride;  probably  she  had  been  so 
long  used  to  absolute  domination,  and  to  have  her 
reasonings  accepted  without  demur,  that  she 
tiiought  to  carry  ever3rth]ng  off  by  high-handed 
insolence :  she  seemed  to  think  herself  as  much 
above  attack  as  if  Jie  had  been  bom  to  the  throne. 
Whatever  were  hei^iews,  she  constituted  herself 
camerera-mayor  of  the  new  queen,  as  she  hsd 
been  of  the  former,  and  went  to  pay  her  court,  to 
meet  her  at  Quadraca,  seven  miles  farther  onward 
than  Ouadalaxara.  As  soon  as  she  presented  her^ 
self,  the  attendants  retired,  to  permit  a  free  con- 
^rsation.  Very  soon,  loud  words  were  heard; 
the  queen  called  her  officers  to  arrest  this  imper* 
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tiiUDt  vousD,  who  behftved  to  her  with 
Uidsinc  dee  Utbids,  thundentmok,  uked  in  what 
■he  bad  beeii  duireBpeottnl — what  wm  her  orime  I 
The  queen,  without  uuwering  her,  ordered  the 
eammandant  of  her  gnarda  to  pat  thig  woman  in 
a  carriage  with  two  tnuty  ofHcare,  to  aet  oat  im- 
mediately,  and  to  convej  her  beyond  the  f^ntiera 
of  Spain.  The  oommandaot,  Boareely  beliSTing 
what  he  heard,  timidly  represented  that  Boeh  kn 
order  oonld  only  oome  from  the  king. 

■•Andhaihenot^Tenyoaone,"  said  the  qaMn, 
haughtily,  "to  obey  me  in  eTerjthing,  without 
rMerre,  or  diipatet" 

He  had  inch  an  order,  thongh  nobody  bnt  the 
qne«i  WW  acquainted  with  IL  HadMue  dM  Or- 
^1  was  aooordingty  placed  in  a  ean^age,  with  a 
chambermaid  and  two  guards.  It  waa  a  cold  night 
in  December;  she  wm  allowed  no  pieparaUona, 
noF  time  eren  to  change  her  attire;  but  in  the 
unseaaonable  trappings  of  a  court  dr«sa,  no  eoTcr- 
ing  for  her  arms  or  head,  travelled  the  whole 
night.  Too  proud  to  complain,  not  a  aigb,  not  a 
word  escaped  her — the  revolnlion  was  too  sudden 
for  belief— nor  did  she  cease  indulging  in  hopes 
that  the  king  would  Bend  after  her,  tilt  Bhe  arriTed 
at  Chalaia,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  nephew, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Philip,  in  which  he  said  he 
was  very  sorry  for  her,  but  that  he  could  not  r«- 

eiat  the  queen. 

Under  this  blow,  Madame  dea  UiBina  at  least 
maintained  her  dignity,  for  she  preserred  an  un- 
altered mien,  and  said  nothing.  Her  conductors, 
who  were  acoustome^  to  view  her  with  fear  and 
respect,  were,  thoagh  with  different  emotions,  as 
much  confounded  as  herself;  they  set  her  &ee  at 
St.  Jean-de-I.ui.  Finding  that  all  was  over  for 
her  in  Spain,  she  attempted  to  make  her  court  in 
France.  Louis,  who  was  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
consented  to  see  her,  at  the  request  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  but  received  her  coldly  ;  and  the  riung 
aun,  the  fHitnre  regent,  having  received  from  Spain 
ample  teelimony  of  the  calumnies  with  which  the 
dethroned  favourite  had  aspersed  him,  obtained 
from  the  king  an  order  that  she  should  never  ap- 
pear in  his  presence,  or  in  that  of  any  of  his  fa- 
mily. Those  who  hava  been  long  accuatomed  to 
the  life  of  a  court,  can  only  live  in  its  atmospber*, 
at  whatever  eipense  of  dignity.  Madame  des 
Urains,  unable  to  obtain  the  reality,  caught  at  its 
image.  She  attached  herself  to  the  household  of 
the  pretender  James  IIL,  where  she  did  the  ho- 
nonrs,  and  regulated  the  etiqaette.  She  died  in 
1122,  having  lived  more  than  eighty  years. 

niTMAN,   BARBARA, 
A  GiBHAN,  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  weav- 
ing lace,  in  1661.     Nothing  of  her  private  history 
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dake  of  Orleans,  beoame  the  mistress  of  Lonb 
XtV.  of  France,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  She  is  thus  described  by  contemporary 
writers.  "She  iraa  a  most  lovely  woman;  the 
lucid  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  rosea  on  her 
cheeks,  her  languishing  blue  eyes,  and  her  fine 
silvei^coloured  hair  were  altogether  captivating." 
To  her  Choisy  applies  the  following  line : 


"  That  La  Valli^re,"  (aaya  Anguetil,  in  his  He- 
moirs),  "who  was  so  eng^ing,  so  winning,  so 
tender,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  her  tenderness  ; 
who  would  have  loved  Louis  for  his  own  sake  had 
he  been  but  a  private  nan ;  and  who  sacrificed  to 
her  affection  for  him  her  honour  and  conacientioDs 
scruples,  with  bitter  regret."  In  a  fit  of  mingled 
repentance  and  jealousy,  she  one  day  left  the 
court,  and  retired  to  a  convent  at  SL  Cloud.  The 
king,  when  informed  of  this,  seiied  the  first  horse 
that  came  to  hand,  and  rode  hastily  after  her.  He 
at  length  prevailed  over  her  pious  resolutious,  and 
carried  her  back  in  triumph.  "Adieu,  sister," 
said  she  to  the  nun  who  opened  the  gate  for  her; 
"you  shall  soon  see  me  agun."  From  that  time 
La  Valli^re,  shunning.  Uie  public  gaie,  lived  in  re- 
tirement; and  consequently  the  king  mingled  but 
littie  with  the  circles  of  the  court  In  1606,  how- 
ever, in  obedience  to  her  lover,  and  from  tender- 
ness to  her  children,  she  ventured  once  more  to 
appear  in  public,  and  accepted  the  title  and  ho- 
nours of  duchess. 

Some  time  alter,  the  beauty,  irit,  and  vivacity 
of  Madame  de  Montespsn,  acquired  for  ber  such 
an  ascendency  over  the  fickle  monarch,  that  La 
ValUfee  was  again  driven  by  her  jealousy  to  the 
convent ;  and  she  was  again  induced,  by  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  Louis,  to  return.  But,  being 
oonrinced  that  his  affections  were  irretrievably 
lost,  she  resolved  finally  to  carry  out  her  purpose, 
and  took  the  vows  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
conrt,  tinder  the  name  of  sister  Louise,  of  the 
order  of  Mercy,  Jnne  4th,  1675.  She  survived 
this  sacrifice  for  thirty-aii  years,  devoted  to  the 
perToraance  of  the  austerities  of  a  conventual 
life.  It  was  proposed  to  elevate  her  to  those  dig- 
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nities  consistent  with  her  retirement,  bat  she  de- 
clined, saying,  "  Alas !  after  having  shown  myself 
Incapable  to  regulate  my  own  conduct,  shall  I  pre- 
Hime  to  direct  that  of  others  ?" 

Madame  de  Montespan  went  sometimes  to  see 
her.  **  Are  you  really  as  happy,"  asked  she,  at 
one  time,  *' as  people  say?" 

"  I  am  not  happy,"  replied  the  gentle  Carmelite, 
"but  content" 

Her  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  prince  of  Conti;  her  son,  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  count  of  Vermandois,  died  at  the  siege 
of  Courtrai,  in  1683.  "Alas,  my  God!"  said  La 
Valli^re,  when  informed  of  her  misfortune,  "must 
I  weep  for  his  death,  before  my  tears  have  ex- 
piated his  birth  ?"  She  died  in  1710,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six. 

She  was  much  beloyed  for  her  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, and  beneficence.  She  is  considered  the  au- 
thor of  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Blis^ricorde  de  Dieu." 

VANHOMRIGH,  ESTHER,  or  VANESSA, 

The  name  given  in  playf^ness  to  Miss  Van- 
homrigh,  by  Dean  Swift,  and  by  which,  through 
her  connexion  with  him,  she  will  descend  to  future 
times.  Esther  Yanhomrigh  was  the  daughter  of  a 
widow  lady  in  affluent  circumstances,  in  whose 
house  Swift  was  domesticated  when  he  was  in 
London.  Of  her  personal  charms  little  has  been 
said ;  Swift  has  left  them  unsung,  and  other  au- 
thorities have  rather  depreciated  them.  When 
Swift  became  intimate  in  the  family,  she  was  not 
twenty  years  old ;  lively  and  graceful,  yet  with  a 
greater  inclination  for  reading  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion, than  is  usually  combined  with  a  gay  temper. 
This  las^  attribute  had  fatal  attractions  for  Swift, 
who,  in  intercourse  with  his  female  friends,  had  a 
marked  pleasure  in  directing  their  studies,  and 
acting  as  their  literary  mentor ;  a  dangerous  cha- 
racter for  him  who  assumes  it,  when  genius,  doci- 
lity, and  gratitude  are  combined  in  a  young  and 
interesting  pupil.  Miss  Yanhomrigh,  in  the  mean- 
while, sensible  of  the  pleasure  which  Swift  re- 
ceived from  her  society,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
youth  and  fortune  which  she  possessed,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  bound  him 
to  another,  yielded  to  the  admiration  with  which 
he  had  inspired  her,  and  naturally  looked  forward 
to  becoming  his  wife.  Swift,  however,  according 
to  that  singular  and  mysterious  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  had  no  such 
intention  of  rewarding  her  affection ;  he  affected 
blindness  to  her  passion,  and  persisted  in  placing 
their  intercourse  upon  the  footing  of  friendship — 
the  regard  of  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  imprudence — to  use  no  stronger  term — of 
continuing  such  an  intercourse  behind  the  specious 
veil  of  friendship,  was  soon  exhibited.  Miss  Yan- 
homrigh, a  woman  of  strong  and  impetuous  feel- 
ings, rent  asunder  the  veil,  by  intimating  to  Swift 
the  state  of  her  affections.  In  his  celebrated  poem, 
in  which  he  relates  this  fact,  he  has  expressed  the 
"  shame,  disappointment,  guilt,  surprise,"  which 
he  experienced  at  this  crisis ;  but,  instead  of  an- 
swering it  with  a  candid  avowal  of  his  engage- 
ments with  Stella  —  or  other  impediments,  which 


prevented  his  accepting  her  hand  and  fortune— 
he  answered  the  confession,  at  first  in  raiDery, 
and  afterwards  by  an  offer  of  devoted  and  ever- 
lasting friendship,  founded  on  the  basis  of  vir- 
tuous esteem.  Yanessa  was  neither  contented  nor 
silenced  by  the  result  of  her  declaration;  but, 
almost  to  the  close  of  her  life,  persisted  in  endea- 
vouring, by  entreaties  and  arguments,  to  extort  a 
more  lively  return  to  her  passion.  The  letters  of 
Yanessa  to  Swift,  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  are 
filled  with  reproaches  for  his  coldness  and  indif- 
ference, combined  with  the  most  open  and  pas- 
sionate expressions  of  attachment;  whilst  bis 
replies  betray  evident  annoyance,  and  a  settled 
purpose  to  repress  these  unreserved  proofs  of  de- 
votion. It  is  impossible  to  read  these  letters  with- 
out feeling  the  profoundest  pity  for  the  woman 
who  could  so  far  lose  sight  of  all  self-respect  as 
to  continue  such  professions  of  regard  to  a  man 
whose  conduct  to  her  was  marked  by  such  cruel 
and  heartless  selfishness.  Her  passion  appears  to 
have  been  so  resistless  as  to  have  borne  before  it 
all  sense  of  humiliation — every  feeling  of  womanly 
pride. 

The  circumstances  of  Yanessa,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence, wero  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  Stella. 
Her  parents  died,  and  she  became  mistress  of  her 
own  fortune;  Some  of  her  estates  being  in  Ire- 
land, it  became  necessary  to  look  after  them ;  and 
she,  induced,  no  doubt,  as  much  by  a  desire  to  be 
near  Swift  as  by  this  object,  repaired  to  Ireland. 
This  step  placed  Swift  in  a  very  unpleasant  posi- 
tion; he  dreaded  having  the  rivals  on  the  same 
ground,  and  was  terrified  at  the  vehemence  of 
Yanessa's  passion,  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal.  She  took  possession  of  her  small  pro- 
perty at  Cellbridge,  and  her  letters  to  Swift  be- 
came more  and  more  embarrassing  to  him.  The 
jealousy  of  Stella  was  now  awakened  by  rnmonr* 
that  had  reached  her,  and  her  health  and  spirits 
rapidly  declined.  The  marriage  of  Swift  and 
Stella,  is  still  a  disputed  question ;  but  the  most 
recent  researches  upon  the  subject,  serve  to  con- 
firm this  belief.  It  is  asserted,  that  alarmed  at 
the  state  of  Stella's  health.  Swift  employed  his 
friend,  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  to  ask,  what  he 
dared  not  question  himself,  the  cause  of  her  me- 
lancholy. The  answer  was  such  as  his  conscience 
must  have  anticipated.  Swift,  to  appease  her, 
consented  to  go  through  the  form  of  marriage 
with  her,  provided  it  was  kept  a  secret  from  the 
world,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  live  apart 
as  before ;  and  they  were  married  at  the  deanery, 
by  the  bishop  of  Clogher. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  obligation  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself,  to  act  with  uprightness 
to  Yanessa,  Swift  still  continued  to  visit  her  as 
before;  he  professed  to  discourage  her  attach- 
ment, and  even  advised  her  to  marry  one  of  her 
suitors ;  but,  by  his  warm  interest  in  her  and  her 
affairs,  secretly  confirmed  her  feelings.  Vanessa 
had  now  become  aware  of  Swift^s  connexion  with 
Stella,  whose  declining  health  alone  had  prevented 
her  asking  an  explanation  of  Swift,  as  to  the  real 
state  of  his  position  with  her.  '  Impatience  at 
length  prevailed ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  she  wrote 
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to  Stella,  reqnestiiig  to  be  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  Stella,  -without  hesitation,  in- 
formed her  of  her  marriage  with  the  dean,  and 
enclosing  to  him  Vanessa's  letter,  she  left  her  own 
abode  in  indignation,  and  retired  to  the  house  of 
a  friend.  Enfuriated  against  the  woman  whose 
rashness  had  betrayed  his  treachery;  Swift  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dwelling  of  Vanessa;  he  entered  her 
presence,  and  casting  upon  her  a  withering  glance 
of  scorn  and  rage,  threw  the  letter  which  she  had 
written  to  Stella  upon  the  table,  and,  without  a 
word,  rushed  from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  returned  to  Dublin. 

Vanessa,  horror-stricken,  saw  that  her  fate  was 
sealed,  and  she  sank  under  the  weight  of  her 
despair.  This  cruel  act  of  her  lover,  however,  at 
last  restored  her  to  reason;  she  revoked  a  will 
made  in  his  favour,  and  left  it  in  charge  to  her 
executors,  to  publish  all  the  correspondence  be- 
tween her  and  Swift ;  which,  however,  never  ap- 
peared. Vanessa  survived  this  fatal  blow  only 
fourteen  months;  she  died  in  1723.  On  hearing 
of  her  death.  Swift,  it  is^said,  seised  with  remorse, 
and  overcome  with  shame  and  self-reproach,  with- 
drew himself  from  society,  and  for  two  months 
the  place  of  his  retreat  was  unknown.  Thus  two 
noble-hearted  women,  true  and  disinterested  in 
their  affection  for  him,  were  sacrificed  to  his  self- 
ish vanity  and  worldly  wisdom. 

VAN  NESS,   MABCIA, 

Was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  David 
Bums,  Esq.,  of  Maryland.  She  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  was  distinguished  for  her  loveliness  of 
person  and  her  benevolence  of  character.  In  1802, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  married  the  Hon.  John 
P.  Van  Ness,  by  whom  she  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter.  The  sudden  death  of  this  daughter, 
soon  after  her  marriage  to  Arthur  Middleton,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  a  sad  affliction ;  but  she  re- 
signed herself  to  the  will  of  God,  and  devoted  her 
energies  to  the  cause  of  charity.  She  was  the 
leader  in  those  plans  of  benevolence,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  managed  by  ladies.  A  society  was 
incorporated  for  establishing  a  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness  gave  the  grounds  ne- 
cessary for  the  erection  of  such  an  edifice;  and 
she  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  this  charitable  institution. 
United  with  lady-like  manners,  she  displayed 
sound  sense  and  great  decision  of  character,  and 
was  honoured  and  respected  by  all  classes  of 
people  who  knew  her  deeds,  and  were  admitted 
to  her  society. 

Mrs.  Van  Ness  died  on  the  ninth  of  September, 
1882,  and  the  announcement  of  her  decease  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  city.  The  citizens,  with- 
out distinction  of  political  party  or  religious  creeds, 
had  a  meeting  to  express  their  grief  at  her  depar- 
ture from  her  labours  of  charity  and  piety,  and 
to  fix  on  some  method  of  bearing  testimony  to  her 
worth.  The  citizens  voted  to  procure  a  plate  to 
be  put  on  her  coffin,  with  an  inscription,  detailing 
her  virtues  and  expressing  their  gratitude.  This 
was  done ;  and  the  whole  city  may  be  said  to  have 
attended  her  funeral.     This  is  the  first  instance 


on  record  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  people 
of  a  city  or  a  town  were  called  together  to  devise 
funeral  honours  for  a  woman. 

VABOTABI,   CHIABA, 

Was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1582.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Drio  Varotftri, 
by  whom  she  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Her  portraits  were  considered  very  excellent.  She 
died  at  Verona,  in  1689. 

VABNHAGEN,   BACHEL  LEVIN,   or 

BOBEBT, 

Was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1771.  She  was  a  Jewess 
by  birth;  and  with  no  outward  advantages  to' com- 
pensate for  this  grand  mischance,  she  nevertheless 
raised  herself  by  degrees — and  without  seeking  it, 
but  by  sheer  instinctive  elasticity — to  be  a  queen 
of  thought  and  taste  in  the  most  intellectual  coun- 
try of  Europe.  Her  early  education  seems  to  have 
been  much  neglected ;  but,  with  the  strength  and 
compass  of  soul  with  which  she  was  gifted,  this 
absence  of  external  influence  only  caused  the  in- 
ternal might  to  develope  itself  with  more  fresh- 
ness and  originality. 

In  the  year  1816,  after  a  long^continued  strug- 
gle with  herself,  she  felt  constrained  to  make 
an  open  profession  of  Christianity;  in  the  same 
year,  she  married  E.  A.  Vamhagen  von  Ense, 
and  their  union  was  a  pre-eminently  happy  one, 
although  she  was  several  years  older  than  her 
husband.  Her  husband  published  her  letters  and 
biography  after  her  death.  As  an  authoress,  she 
is  only  known  through  her  letters ;  every  one  of 
which  breathes  a  spirit  of  purity,  devotion,  and 
Christian  humility,  that  makes  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  Christian  library.  She  was  ac- 
quainted and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  Germany.  Schleienmaoher, 
Frederick  Shlegel,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prus- 
sia, and  Gentz,  the  famous  historian,  all  knew  and 
acknowledged  the  Berlin  Jewess,  as  Pope  Paul  V. 
did  Cardinal  Perron:  —  "May  God  inspire  that 
man  with  good  thoughts,  for  whatsoever  he  says, 
we  must  do  it!"  She  was  noted  for  her  great 
strength,  vigour,  and  activity  of  mind ;  for  her 
ardent  love  of  truth,  and^er  strong,  resolute,  and 
vehement  contempt  for  falsehood  or  shams  of  all 
kinds ;  and  also  for  the  truly  womanly  grace  and 
kindliness  which  marked  all  her  actions.  Amid 
the  horrors  of  war  in  Berlin  in  1818,  and  the 
greater  horrors  of  pestilence  in  1881,  she  moved 
about  like  a  beneficent  Valkyrie,  and  exclaimed 
triumphantly,  "  My  whole  day  is  a  feast  of  doing 
good  I"     She  died  in  1838,  at  Berlin. 

VEBDIEB,   MADAME  DE, 

Was  a  French  poetess  from  Uz^s.  Her  poetical 
epistle  entitled  "The  Bondage  of  Love,'*  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  at  Toulouse,  in  1760. 
She  wrote  several  other  poems  which  were  highly 
praised. 

.    VEBELST,    MADEMOISELLE, 

A  Flemish  historical  and  portrait  painter,  was 
bora  in  1680.    She  was  niece  of  Simon  Verelst, 
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and  was  taught  painting  by  her  father,  Herman 
Verelst,  but  afterwards  lived  entirely  with  her 
uncle,  who  gave  her  the  best  instructions  in  his 
power.  She  was  a  fine  performer  on  several  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  spoke  and  wrote  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Latin,  English,  and  French  languages 
with  fluency  and  elegance.  She  painted  with  genius 
and  spirit,  and  was  admired  for  the  delicacy  of  her 
touch,  and  the  neat  manner  of  her  finishing.  The 
time  of  her  decease  is  not  recorded. 

VERNEUIL,   CATHARINE   HENRIETTA  DE 
BALZAC,   MARQUISE   DE, 

A  Fbench  lady,  who  so  captivated  Henry  IV. 
that  he  promised  to  marry  her.  His  subsequent 
marriage  with  Maria  de  Medicis,  so  offended  his 
haughty  mistress,  that  she  conspired  with  the 
Spanish  court  to  dethrone  him,  and  place  the 
crown  of  France  on  the  head  of  the  son  she  had 
borne  to  Henry.  Their  intrigues  were  discovered, 
and  her  accomplices  punished.  She  died  in  exile, 
1683,  aged  fifty-four. 

VERRUE,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  beautiful 
women  of  Parisian  society.  She  belonged  to  the 
proud  and  ancient  family  of  Luynes,  and  was  early 
married  to  the  count  de  Verrue,  who  took  her  to 
Turin.  Her  great  beauty  attracted  the  attention 
of  Amad4e  Victor,  duke  of  Savoy  and  king  of 
Sicily.  She  long  resisted  his  addresses,  with  a 
oonstanoy  and  virtue  rare  for  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  The  persecution  of  her  husband's  relatives, 
whose  protection  she  implored  in  vain,  and  the 
temptation  of  ruling  over  a  court  where  her  virtue 
only  excited  ridicule,  at  length  proved  stronger 
than  her  scruples :  she  became  the  mistress  of  the 
prince.  His  love  was  very  ardent  and  sincere ;  it 
only  increased  with  years ;  and  it  ended  by  heartily 
wearying  Madame  de  Verrue.  Her  children  by 
her  lover,  the  power  she  exercised  at  his  court, 
the  wealth  she  enjoyed,  could  not  fix  her  affections. 
She  eloped  with  her  brother.  A  great  quantity 
of  valuable  medals  disappeared  with  her  from  the 
Duke's  palace.  She  led  an  elegant  and  luxurious 
life  in  Paris.  She  wa^rich  and  prodigal,  and 
spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  livres  a 
year  on  curiosities  and  rare  books.  Her  library 
was,  in  plays  and  novels,  the  most  complete  a 
private  person  had  then  possessed.  She  loved 
company;  and  Voltaire  admired  and  flattered 
her.  It  is  said  that  she  never  spoke  of  her  former 
lover,  or  of  her  children,  or  expressed  the  least  re- 
gret for  the  step  she  had  taken.  She  was  gene- 
rally considered  attractive  and  agreeable,  and  was, 
probably,  as  much  so  as  a  heartless  woman  with- 
out faith,  love,  or  purity  can  ever  be. 

VIEN,   MADAME, 

Wife  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  French  artist, 
Joseph  Marie  Vien,  was  a  distinguished  painter  of 
objects  of  still-life.  She  depicted  birds,  shells, 
and  flowers,  with  exquisite  skill.  Her  domestic 
virtues  equalled  her  talents.  She  died  in  1805, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 


VIGNE,   ANNE   DE  LA, 

Was  born  in  1634,  at  Vernon,  in  Normandy 
She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  king's  phyri* 
cians,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in* 
tellectual  persons  of  her  time.  Her  extrane  de- 
votion to  study  brought  on  a  disease  of  which  she 
died,  at  Paris,  in  1684.  She  belonged  to  the 
academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Pad6a;  and  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  snd 
Marie  Dapr^.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  po- 
etical talents,  and  her  scientific  attainments.  Her 
ode,  entitled  *<  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin  an  Roi,'* 
obtained  great  reputation. 

VIGRI,   CATERINA, 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1413,  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  for  her  piety,  as  well  as  her  talents,  that 
the  name  of  Santa  Caterina  di  Bologna  was  con- 
ferred upon  her.  She  seldom  painted  in  oil,  but 
was  principally  employed  in  illuminating  misaale, 
and  executing  religious  subjects  in  miniature. 
She  died  in  1463.    • 

VILLEBRUNE,   MARY  DE, 

Was  a  portrait-painter,  of  whom  but  little  is 
known.  She  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
London,  from  1770  to  1782.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  married  a  man  named  De  Noblet 

VILLLEDIEU,  MARIE  CATHARINE 
HORTENSE   DE, 

Dauohteb  of  the  provost  of  Alen9on  in  Fnnee, 
was  bom  there,  in  1632.  Her  second  husband 
was  M.  de  Chatte,  and  her  third,  M.  des  Jardins. 
This  lady  wrote  Various  works,  both  in  prose  and 
verse ;  her  fugitive  poems  are  most  highly  esteemed. 
She  also  wrote  a  number  of  romances.  She  died 
in  1683.  The  following  is  a^  specimen  of  her 
poetry : 

XAPBIQAL. 

Quand  on  voit  deux  amanu  d*eaprjt  anez  volgaire. 
Trouver  dans  leurs  discours  de  quoi  se  Batiafkire, 

Et  se  parier  incessament. 
Lea  beaux  eapriu,  de  langue  bien  disante, 

Diaeut  avec  etonnement : 

Que  peut  dire  cette  innocente? 

£t  que  r6pond  ce  sot  amant? 
Taisez-vous,  beaux  esprits,  votre  erreur  est  extrtoe; 
Us  se  disent  cent  fbis  toar  k  tour :  Je  voas  aime. 
En  amour,  c'est  parier  aasez  ei^ammeot. 

VILLENEUVE,   GABRIELLE  SUSANNE 
BARBUT  DE, 

A  csLEBKATBD  novel-writor,  was  the  widow  of 
J.  B.  Gaalon  de  Villeneuve,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
infantry  in  the  service  of  France.  She  began  to 
write  late  in  life,  and  produced  about  twelve  vo- 
lumes. She  died  at  Paris,  December  29th,  1755. 
None  of  her  works  are  now  read ;  the  fashion  of 
novels  changes  with  each  generation ;  and  works 
of  fiction  which  only  illustrate  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  the  writer's  own  times  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  read  but  by  contemporaries. 

VIOT,   MARIE  ANNE  HENRIETTE, 

A  NATIVE  of  Dresden,  Prussia,  was  distinguished 

for  her  wit,  learning,  and  the  versatility  of  hw 
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senilis.  Her  father,  M.  de  rEstang,  remoyed  to 
Fntnoe  when  she  was  a  child.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  she  married  d'Antremont,  who  left  her  a 
widow  in  four  years.  She  then  married  de  Bonr- 
dio,  of  Nismes.  After  his  deeease  she  again  mar- 
ried ;  her  third  husband  was  M.  Viot,  commissary 
of  the  Intlrieures  at  Barcelona.  Madame  Viot 
was  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  academy  of  Nismes, 
and  read,  on  h^r  admission,  an  eulogy  on  her 
favourite,  Montaigne.  She  wrote  an  "Ode  to 
Silence,"  **  The  Summer,"  **  Fauvette,"  a  romance, 
**  La  Foret  de  Brama,"  an  opera,  ke.  This  ex- 
cellent and  accomplished  lady  died  near  Bagnols, 
in  1802,  aged  fifty-six. 


w. 

WALTERS,    HENRIETTA, 

Ah  artist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1692. 
She  was  first  instructed  by  her  father,  Theodore 
Van  Pee,  but  afterwards  by  the  best  artists  in  the 
city.  After  copying  some  of  the  works  of  Chris- 
topher Le  Blond,  she  became  desirous  of  having 
him  for  an  instructor,  which  favour,  with  great 
difficulty,  she  obtained ;  his  compliance  being  al- 
■  most  entirely  owing  to  the  extraordinary  talents 
he  discovered  in  her.  In  the  manner  of  Le  Blond, 
she  painted  portraits  in  small ;  and  cqpied  a  por- 
trait and  a  St.  Sebastian,  after  Vandyck,  which 
exceedingly  advanced  her  reputation,  as  her  copies 
resembled  the  originals  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

She  gradually  rose  to  such  a  reputation,  that 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  offered  her  a  large  pen- 
sion, to  engage  her  in  his  service  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh;  but  no  inducements  were  sufficient  to 
make  her  leave  her  own  country,  where  she  was 
so  highly  esteemed.  The  czar  sat  to  her  for  his 
picture,  but  he  had  not  patience  to  have  it  finished, 
as  she  usually  required  twenty  sittings,  of  two 
hoiirs  each,  for  every  portrait.  She  was  after- 
wards honoured  with  a  visit  from  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  solicited  her  to  reside  at  his  court ; 
but  his  generous  proposal  was  also  rejected.  She 
died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1741,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

WAKEFIELD,   PRISCILLA, 

An  Englishwoman,  well  known  for  the  useful 
and  ingemous  works  she  has  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  She  is  said  to  be  the  original 
promoter  of  banks  for  the  savings  of  the  poor, 
which  are  now  so  general.  Some  of  her  works 
are,  **  Juvenile  Improvement,"  "  Leisure  Hours," 
**  An  Introduction  to  Botany,"  *■*  Mental  Improve- 
ment," "  Reflections  on  the  Present  Condition  of 
the  Female  Sex,  with  Hints  for  its  Improvement," 
"  A  Familiar  Tour  through  the  British  Empire," 
« Excursions  in  North  America,"  '*  Sketches  of 
Human  Manners,"  "Variety,"  "Perambulations 
in  London,"  "  Instinct  Displayed,"  "  The  Traveller 
in  Africa,"  "Introduction  to  the  Eiiowledge  of 
Insects,"  and  "Th9  Traveller  in  Asia."  Mrs. 
Wakefield  was  one  of  those  useful  writers,  whose 
talents,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  have 
been  a  moral  blessing  to  the  youth  of  England. 
2K 


Her  first  work  was  published  in  1796,  her  last  in 
1817 ;  thus,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  she  kept 
her  post  in  the  cause  of  improvement. 

WARE,  KATHARINE  AUOUSTA, 

DAvaBTXB  of  Dr.  Rhodes,  of  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, was  bom  in  1797.  In  1819,  she  married 
Charles  A.  Ware,  of  the  navy.  She  is  principally 
known  as  a' poetical  contributor  to  periodicals. 
She  also  edited,  for  a  year  or  two,  a  magazine  called 
"  The  Bower  of  Taste,"  published  at  Boston.  She 
went  to  Europe,  in  1889,  and  died  at  Paris,  in 
1848.  A  collection  of  her  poems  was  published 
in  London,  not  long  before  her  death.  The  two 
following,  if  not  her  most  finished  poems,  are  the 
most  pleasing,  Arom  their  tender  and  true  wo- 
manly sentiment 

A  NEW-7EAR  WISH. 
TO   A  CHTLD   AGID   FIYE   TIABS. 

Dear  one,  while  bending  o'er  thy  couch  of  rest, 

I've  looked  on  thee  as  thou  wert  calmly  ■ieeping. 
And  wished— Ob,  couldst  thou  ever  be  as  blest 

As  now,  when  haply  all  thy  cause  of  weeping 
Is  for  a  truant  bird,  or  fteded  roee ! 

Though  these  light  grieft  call  forth  the  ready  tear. 
They  cast  no  shadow  o'er  thy  soft  repose— 

No  trace  of  care  or  sorrow  lingers  here. 

With  rosy  cheek  upon  the  pillow  prest. 

To  me  thou  seem'st  a  cherub  pure  and  Air, 
With  thy  sweet  smile  and  gently  heaving  breast, 

And  the  bright  ringlets  of  thy  clustering  hair. 
What  shall  I  wish  thee,  little  one  7    Smile  on 

Through  childhood's  mom— through  lifo's  gay  spring— 
For  oh,  too  soon  will  those  bright  hours  be  gone  I— 

In  youth  time  flies  upon  a  silken  wing. 

May  thy  young  mind,  beneath  the  Mand  control 

Of  education,  lasting  worth  acquire ; 
May  Virtue  stamp  her  signet  on  thy  soul. 

Direct  thy  steps,  and  every  thought  inspire ! 
Thy  parents*  earliest  hope— be  it  their  care 

To  guide  thee  through  youth's  path  of  shade  and  flowers, 
And  teach  thee  to  avoid  folse  pleasure's  snare- 
Be  thine,  to  smile  upon  their  evening  hours. 

LOSS   or  THS   FIBST-BOBK. 

I  saw  8  pale  young  mother  bending  o'er 

Her  flrst-bom  hope.    Its  soft  blue  eyes  were  closed. 
Not  in  the  balmy  dream  of  downy  rest. 

In  Death's  embrace  the  shrouded  babe  reposed ; 
It  slept  the  dreamless  sleep  that  wakes  no  more. 

A  low  sigh  struggled  in  her  heaving  breast. 
But  yet  she  wept  not :  hers  was  the  deep  grief 

The  heart,  in  its  dark  desolation,  feels ; 
Which  breathes  not  in  impassioned  accents  wild. 

But  slowly  the  warm  pulse  of  life  congeals ; 
A  grief  which  from  the  world  seeks  no  relief— 

A  mother's  sorrow  o'er  her  flivt-born  child. 
She  gazed  upon  it  with  a  steadfhst  eye. 

Which  seemed  to  say,  "  Oh,  wouM  1  were  with  thee  t** 
As  if  her  every  earthly  hope  were  fled 

With  that  departed  cherub.    Even  he— 
Her  young  heart's  choice,  who  breathed  a  father's  sigh 

Of  bitter  anguish  o'er  the  unconscious  dead' 
Felt  not,  while  weeping  by  its  fVineral  bier. 
One  pang  so  deep  as  hers,  who  shed  no  teai* 

WARNE,   ELIZABETH, 

One  of  the  martyrs  to  religious  opinions,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  was  burned  at  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow,  August,  1656.  Her  husband  had 
been  executed  before. 
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WARREN,  MERCY, 
On  of  tlie  fint  Ajnertoan  femalA  poeU,  and 
a  hiBtorian  who  atill  holds  &  high  place  BmoDg 
the  Amarican  uritent  of  her  day,  «u  bom  in 
BamaUble,  in  the  old  colony  of  PiTmonth,  in  1728. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Colooel  Jamea  OUa,  and 
reovTed  htor  inatnietion  prineipally  trmn  the  Rst. 
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lolitary  hoiira  in  irhich  h«r  friend*  wo« 
ahroad,  and  the;  are  as  deepi;  imbned  viUi  thi 
general  spirit  aa  if  thrir  ehanoten  wen  aotmg  it 

daily  eiperienoe  of  the  conntrf.  Th«j  ban 
litUe  dramatic  ar  poetio  merit,  but  many  pa»»gH 
are  smoothly,  and  some  vigoronaly  written — u  the 
following,  from  '  the  Saok  of  Rome.' " 


Vst  1  obeyed— tIkDUflh  ■  itranji 
Mriloom]' mind,  and  ihook  m 
A*  if  Uu  iBomenl  nmrdered  il 


Jonathan  Rauet,  the  aleT^yman  of  the  Tillage,  aa 
Mhoola  were  then  almoat  unknown.  About  1764, 
Uiaa  Otis  married  Jomea  Warren,  a  merchant  of 
Plymouth,  who  encouraged  her  in  Uterary  pnr- 
mita.  She  was  one  of  the  first  female  poets  of 
Aweriea,  and  many  of  her  poema,  eapecially  her 
«atirea,  reoeiTed  great  applause,  and  were  said  to 
kave  kad  great  influence.  She  entered  warmly 
iaiD  the  oonteat  between  England  aud  America, 
and  corresponded  with  Samuel  and  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Dickinson,  Oen-y,  Enoi,  and  many  other 
leadingmenof  the  time;  these  often  coosnlted  her, 
and  acknowledged  the  Boondness  of  her  judgment, 
on  many  of  the  imporlant  eventa  before  and  after 
the  war.  Mrs.  Warren  often  changed  her  resi- 
dence dniing  the  war,  but  always  retained  her 
habits  of  hospitality.  She  wrot«  two  tragedies, 
"The  Sack  of  Rome,"  and  "The  Ladies  of  Cbb- 
tile,"  manyof  her  other  poems,  sudaaatiTe  called 
-'  The  Group,"  to  alleriate  the  pangs  of  suspense, 
while  her  friends  were  actiyely  engaged,  during 
the  rsToIution.  She  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  her  knowledge  of  history ;  and  Rochefoucauld, 
in  his  "  Traiels  in  the  Cnit«d  States,"  speaks  of 
her  extensive  reading.  Mrs.  Warren  died  October 
loth,  1814,  in  the  eighty-aerenth  year  of  her  age. 
Ber  writingB  were  published  in  1806,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Termination  of  the  American  ReTolution,  inter- 
^pe^sed  with  Biographical,  Political,  and  Moral- 
Obaerrations,"  in  three  Tolumee.  This  work  she 
dedicated  to  Washington  ;  and  it  is  now  oonsidei 
Talnable  aa  a  record  of  the  erents  and  feelings 
those  rerolutionary  limea.  Mr.  Oriswold,  in  1 
"Female  Poets  of  America,"  makes  these  just 
remarks  on  his  selections  from  her  writings: 
-■'  Her  tragedies  were  written  for  amusunent,  in 


3t  pais  aiKclrei  Ibml  iaOM  Uw  IDHita 
nun  foa  btl|SI  nr*  Itwl  iWcll  llM  opanisf 


el  of  RinBDs,  rapid  tn'iu  lifht. 


;1— fnounu  him  lo  Ihr  akin, 
itletauilibeadlonidaini 
r  diuppointed  hope. 


Tbil  dlinlir  iIh  |iid>  lb«mwlK<  InpiRi 
Wboa  Raaw.  iDOiined  wllb  paliiMie  »>1. 
Loiif  Iiuiftll  Uie  world  10  IremMe  ind  adinj™. 
Lin  fUnl  and  laniuid  In  llM  waoe  of  ftnw. 
And  muiI  MjilK  in  LaiDiy's  lewd  lip 


M  Lidla  of  Cittile." 


Krawl  the  ainai  Aitih 


WARWICK,  MARY,  COUNTESS  OF, 
Wis  the  thirteenth  of  the  fifteen  children  of  tb« 
great  earl  of  Cork,  founder  of  the  illnsbioos  hoiw 
of  Boyle.  Mary  married  Charles,  earl  of  Wi^ 
wick,  whom  she  surriied  five  years.    From  »" 
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tibendity  to  the  poor,  her  hasband  was  said  to 
have  left  his  estate  to  charitable  uses.  The  fame 
of  her  hospitality  and  benoTolence,  advanced  the 
rent  of  the  houses  in  her  neighbourhood,  where 
she  was  the  common  arbitress  of  all  differences. 
Her  awards,  by  the  judgment  and  sagacity  they 
displayed,  prevented  many  law-suits.  She  died 
April,  1678. 

WASHINGTON,   MRS.   MARY 

MoTHiB  of  George  Washing^n,  the  hero  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  claims  the  noblest  dis- 
tinction a  woman  should  covet  or  can  gain,  that 
of  training  her  gifted  son  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  inspiring  him  by  her  example  to  make  the 
way  of  goodness  his  path  to  glory.* 

**  Mrs.  Washington  was  descended  from  the  very 
respectable  family  of  Ball,  who  settled  as  English 
colonists,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Bred  in 
those  domestic  and  independent  habits,  which 
graced  the  Virginia  matrons  in  the  old  days  of 
Virginia,  this  lady,  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
became  involved  in  the  cares  of  a  young  family, 
at  a  period  when  those  cares  seem  more  especially 
to  claim  the  aid  and  control  of  the  stronger  sex. 
It  was  left  for  this  ^inent  woman,  by  a  method 
the  most  rare,  by  an  education  and  discipline  the 
most  peculiar  and  imposing,  to  form  in  the  youth- 
time  of  her  son  those  great  and  essential  qualities 
which  gave  lustre  to  the.  glories  of  Ms  after-life. 
If  the  school  savoured  the  more  of  the  Spartan 
than  the  Persian  character,  it  was  a  fitter  school 
to  form  a  hero,  destined  to  be  the  ornament  of  the 
age  in  which  he  flourished,  and  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence for  ages  yet  to  come. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  ancients,  that  the  mo- 
ther always  gave  the  tone  to  the  character  of  the 
child ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  since 
the  days  of  old  renown,  a  mother  has  not  lived 
better  fitted  to  give  the  tone  and  character  of  real 
greatness  to  her  child,  than  she  whose  remarkable 
life  and. actions  this  reminiscence  will  endeavour 
to  illustrate. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  George  Wash- 
ington was  only  ten  years  of  age.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  knew  little  of  his  father,  ex- 
cept the  remembrance  of  his  person,  and  of  his 
parental  fondness.  To  his  mother's  forming  care 
he  himself  ascribed  the  origin  of  his  fortunes  and 
his  fame. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Washington,  of  which  she  was 
always  mistress,  was  a  pattern  of  order.  There 
the  levity  and  indulgence  common  to  youth  was 
tempered  by  a  deference  and  well-regulated  re- 
straint, which,  while  it  neither  suppressed  nor 
condemned  any  rational  eigoyment  usual  in  the 
spring-time  of  life,  prescribed  those  enjoyments 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  propriety. 
Thus  the  chief  was  taught  the  duty  of  obedience, 
which  prepared  Mm  to  command.   Still  the  mother 


*  Thia  biography  was  written  by  6eorg«  W.  P.  Custia, 
graDdaon  of  Mrs.  Martha  Waahington.  As  Mr.  Cuatia  had 
the  beat  opportanitiea  of  knowing  the  character  and  merita 
of  the  aubject  of  our  aketch,  we  give  hia  own  pabltahed  tea* 
timony  of  her  rare  nerita. 


held  in  reserve  an  authority  which  never  departed 
from  her,  even  when  her  son  had  become  the  most 
illustrious  of  men.  It  seemed  to  say,  '*  I  am  your 
mother,  the  being  who  gave  you  life,  the  guide 
who  directed  your  steps  when  they  needed  a  guar- 
dian ;  my  maternal  affection  drew  forth  your  love; 
my  authority  constrained  your  spirit;  whatever 
may  be  your  success  or  your  renown,  next  to  your 
God,  your  reverence  is  due  to  me."  Nor  did  the 
oMef  dissent  from  these  truths ;  but  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  venerable  parent,  yielded  to  her 
will  the  most  dutiful  and  implicit  obedience,  and 
felt  for  her  person  and  character  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  the  most  enthusiastic  attachment. 

Such  were  the  domestic  influences  under  which 
the  mind  of  Washington  was  formed ;  and  that  he 
not  only  profited  by,  but  fully  appreciated  their 
excellence  and  the  character  of  Ms  mother,  Ms 
behaviour  towards  her  at  all  times  testified.  Upon 
Ms  appointment  to  the  command-in-cMef  of  the 
American  armies,  previously  to  Ms  joining  the 
forces  at  Cambridge,  he  removed  Ms  mother  from 
her  country  residence  to  the  village  of  Fredericks- 
burg, a  situation  remote  from  danger,  and  conti- 
guous to  her  friends  and  relatives. 

It  was  there  the  matron  remained  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  trying  period  of  the  revolution. 
Directly  in  the  way  of  the  news,  as  it  passed  from 
north  to  south,  one  courier  would  bring  intelligence 
of  success  to  our  arms ;  another,  *'  swiftly  coursing 
at  his  heels,"  the  saddening  reverse  of  disaster 
and  defeat.  While  thus  ebbed  and  flowed  the  for- 
tunes of  our  cause,  the  mother,  trusting  to  the 
wisdom  and  protection  of  divine  providence,  pre- 
served the  even  tenour  of  her  life ;  affording  an 
example  to  those  matrons  whose  sons  were  alike 
engaged  in  the  arduous  contest ;  and  showing  that 
unavailing  anxieties,  however  belonging  to  nature, 
were  unworthy  of  mothers,  whose  sons  were  com- 
bating for  the  inestimable  rights  of  man,  and  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

When  the  comforting  and  glorious  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  (Decem- 
ber, 76,)  an  event  which  restored  our  hopes  from 
the  veiy  brink  of  despair,  a  number  of  her  friends 
waited  upon  the  mother  with  congratulations.  She 
received  them  with  calmness,  observed  that  it  was 
most  pleasurable  news,  and  that  George  appeared 
to  have  deserved  well  of  Ms  country  for  such  sig- 
nal services ;  and  continued,  in  reply  to  the  gratu- 
lating  patriots,  (most  of  whom  held  letters  in  their 
hands,  from  wMch  they  read  extracts,)  **  But,  my 
good  sirs,  here  is  too  much  flattery  —  still  George 
will  not  forget  the  lessons  I  early  taught  him — ^he 
will  not  forget  hinuel/f  though  he  is  the  subject  of 
so  much  praise." 

During  the  war,  and  indeed  during  her  usefU 
life,  up  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  until 
witMn  three  years  of  her  death,  (when  an  afllictive 
disease  prevented  exertion,)  the  mother  set  a  most 
valuable  example  in  the  management  of  her  do- 
mestic concerns,  carrying  her  own  keys,  busUing 
in  her  household  affairs,  providing  for  her  family, 
and  living  and  moring  in  all  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence. She  was  not  actuated  by  that  ambitiom 
for  show  which  pervades  lesser  minds ;  and  th« 
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peculiar  plainness  and  dignity  of  her  manners  be- 
came in  nowise  altered,  when  the  sun  of  glory 
arose  upon  her  house.  There  are  B6me  of  the 
aged  inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg,  who  well  re- 
member the  matron,  as  seated  in  an  old-fashioned 
open  chaise,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  yisiting,  almost 
daily,  her  little  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
lYhen  there,  she  would  ride  about  her  fields,  giving 
her  orders,  and  seeing  that  they  were  obeyed. 

Her  great  industry,  with  the  well-regulated 
economy  of  all  her  concerns,  enabled  the  matron 
to  dispense  considerable  charities  to  the  poor,  al- 
though her  own  circumstances  were  always  far 
from  rich.  All  manner  of  domestic  economies,  so 
useful  in  those  times  of  privation  and  trouble,  met 
her  zealous  attention ;  while  everything  about  her 
household  bore  marks  of  her  care  and  manage- 
ment, and  very  many  things  the  impress  of  her 
own  hands.  In  a  very  humble  dwelling,  and  suf- 
fering under  an  excruciating  disease,  (cancer  of 
the  breast,)  thus  lived  this  mother  of  the  first  of 
men,  preserving  unchanged  her  peculiar  nobleness 
and  independence  of  character. 

She  was  always  pious,  but  in  her  latter  days 
her  devotions  were  performed  in  private.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  every  day  to  a  se- 
cluded spot,  formed  by  rocks  and  trees,  near  her 
dwelling,  where,  abstracted  from  the  world  and 
worldly  things,  she  communed  with  her  Creator, 
in  humiliation  and  prayer. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years,  it  was 
at  length,  on  the  return  of  the  combined  armies 
from  Yorktown,  permitted  to  the  mother  again  to 
see  and  embrace  her  illustrious  son.  So  soon  as 
he  had  dismounted,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
and  brilliant  suite,  he  sent  to  apprise  her  of  his 
arrival,  and  to  know  when  it  would  be  her  plea- 
sure to  receive  him.  And  now  mark  the  force  of 
early  education  and  habits,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  Spartan  over  the  Persian  school,  in  this  inter- 
view of  the  great  Washington  with  his  admirable 
parent  and  instructor.  No  pageantry  of  war  pro- 
claimed his  coming,  no  trumpets  sounded,  no  ban- 
ners waved.  Alone  and  on  foot,  the  marshal  of 
France,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  France  and  America,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  the  hero  of  the  age,  repaired  to  pay  his 
humble  duty  to  her  whom  he  venerated  as  the  au- 
thor of  his  being,  the  founder  of  his  fortune  and 
his  fame.  For  full  well  he  knew  that  the  matron 
would  not  bo  moved  by  all  the  pride  that  glory 
ever  gave,  nor  by  all  the  **  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  power. 

The  lady  was  alone,  her  aged  hands  employed 
in  the  works  of  domestic  industry,  when  the  good 
news  was  announced ;  and  it  was  further  told  that 
the  victor  chief  was  in  waiting  at  the  threshold. 
She  welcomed  him  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  by 
the  well-remembered  and  endearing  name  of  his 
childhood ;  enquiring  as  to  his  health,  she  remark- 
ed the  lines  which  mighty  cares  and  many  trials 
bad  made  on  his  manly  countenance,  spoke  much 
of  old  times  and  old  friends,  but  of  his  glory — 
not  one  word  ! 

Meantime,  in  the  village  of  Fredericksburg,  all 
iru  Joy  and  revelry ;  the  town  was  crowded  with 


the  ofiicers  of  the  French  and  American  armies, 
and  with  gentlemen  from  all  the  countiy  aromid, 
who  hastened  to  welcome  the  conquerors  of  Coni- 
wallis.  The  citizens  made  arrangements  for  • 
splendid  ball,  to  which  the  mother  of  Washington 
was  specially  invited.  She  observed,  that  although 
her  dancing  days  were  pretty  well  over,  she  should 
feel  happy  in  contributing  to  the  general  festivity, 
and  consented  to  attend. 

The  foreign  officers  were  anxious  to  see  the 
mother  of  their  chief.  They  had  heard  indistinct 
rumours  respecting  her  remarkable  life  and  cha- 
racter ;  but,  forming  their  judgments  from  Euro- 
pean examples,  they  were  prepared  to  expect  in 
the  mother  that  glare  and  show  which  would  have 
been  attached  to  the  parents  of  the  great  in  the 
old  world.  How  were  they  surprised,  when  the 
matron,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  soiy,  entered 
the  room  I  She  was  arrayed  in  the  veiy  plain, 
yet  becoming  garb  worn  by  the  Virginia  lady  of 
th*e  olden  time.  Her  address,  always  dignified 
and  imposing,  was  courteous,  though  reserved. 
She  received  the  complimentary  attentions,  which 
were  profusely  paid  her,  without  evincing  the 
slightest  elevation ;  and,  at  an  early  hour,  wishing 
the  company  much  enjoyment  of  their  pleasures, 
observing  that  it  was  time  for  old  people  to  be  at 
home,  retired. 

The  foreign  officers  were  ajnazed  to  behold  one 
whom  so  many  causes  contributed  to  elevate,  pre- 
serving the  even  tenour  of  her  life,  while  such  i 
blaze  of  glory  shone  upon  her  name  and  offspring. 
The  European  world  (limished  no  examples  of 
such  magnanimity.  Names  of  ancient  lore  were 
heard  to  escape  from  their  lips ;  and  they  observed, 
that,  "  if  such  were  the  matrons  of  America,  ^ 
was  not  wonderful  the  sons  were  illustrious." 

It  was  on  this  festive  occasion  that  general 
Washington  danced  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Willis.  It 
closed  his  dancing  days.  The  minuet  was  much 
in  vogue  at  that  period,  and  was  peculiarly  ealeu- 
lated  for  the  display  of  the  splendid  figure  of  tb« 
chief,  and  his  natural  grace  and  elegance  of  air 
and  manner.  The  gallant  Frenchmen  who  were 
present,  of  which  fine  people  it  may  be  said  thtt 
dancing  forms  one  of  the  elements  of  their  exist- 
ence, so  much  admired  the  American  performance, 
as  to  admit  that  a  Parisian  education  could  not 
have  improved  it.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the 
commander-in-chief,  yielding  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
scene,  went  down  some  dozen  couple  in  the  contrs- 
dance,  with  great  spirit  and  satisfaction. 

The  marquis  de  Lafayette  repaired  to  Frede- 
ricksburg, previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe, 
in  the  fall  of  1784,  to  pay  his  parting  respects  to* 
the  mother,  and  to  ask  her  blessing. 

Conducted  by  one  of  her  grandsons,  he  sp- 
proached  the  house,  when  the  young  gentleman 
observed,  "  There,  sir,  is  my  grandmother."  I^- 
fayette  beheld,  working  in  the  garden,  clad  in 
domestic-made  clothes,  and  her  grey  head  eorered 
in  a  plain  straw  hat,  the  mother  of  "his  hero!" 
The  lady  saluted  him  kindly,  observing— "Ah. 
marquis !  you  see  an  old  woman — ^but  come,  I  eta 
make  you  welcome  to  my  poor  dwelling,  without 
the  parade  of  changing  my  dress." 
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The  BUkrqiiifl  spoke  of  the  happy  effeets  of  the 
rerolution,  and  the  goodly  prospect  which  opened 
upon  independent  America ;  stated  his  speedy  de- 
parture for  his  native  land ;  paid  the  tribute  of 
his  heart,  his  love  and  admiration  of  her  illustrious 
son ;  and  concluded  by  asking  her  blessing.  She 
blessed  him ;  and  to  the  encomiums  which  he  had 
larished  upon  his  hero  and  paternal  diief,  the 
matron  replied  in  these  words :  "  I  am  nqt  sur- 
prised at  what  Qeorge  has  done,  for  he  was  always 
a  very  good  boy." 

In  her  person,  Mrs.  Washington  was  of  the 
middle  size,  and  finely  formed ;  her  features  pleas- 
ing, yet  strongly  marked.  It  is  not  the  happiness 
of  the  writer  to  remember  her,  having  only  seen 
her  with  infant  eyes.  The  sister  of  the  chief  he 
perfectly  well  remembers.  She  was  a  most  ma- 
jestic woman,  and  so  strikingly  like  the  brother, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  frolic  to  throw  a  cloak 
around  her  and  place  a  military  hat  upon  her 
head;  and,  such  was  the  perfect  resemblance, 
that,  had  she  appeared  on  her  brother's  steed, 
battalions  would  have  presented  arms,  and  senates 
risen  to  do  homage  to  the  chief. 

In  her  latter  days,  the  mother  often  spoke  of 
her  own  good  hoy;  of  the  merits  of  his  early  life ; 
of  his  love  and  dutlfulness  to  herself;  but  of  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  great  republic,  she  never  spoke.  Call  you 
this  insensibility  ?  or  want  of  ambition  ?  Oh,  no ! 
her  ambition  had  been  gratified  to  overflowing. 
She  had  taught  him  to  be  good;  that  he  became 
grecU  when  the  opportunity  presented,r  was  a  con- 
sequence, not  a  cause. 

Mrs.  Washington  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  soon  after  the  decease  of  her  illustrious 
son.  She  was  buried  at  Fredericksburg,  and  for 
many  years  her  grave  remained  without  a  memo- 
rial-stone. But  the  heart  of  the  nation  acknow- 
ledged her  worth,  and  the  noble  spirit  of  her  na- 
tive Virginia  was  at  length  aroused  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  perpetuating  its  respect  for  the  merits  of 
its  most  worthy  daughter.  On  the  seventh  of  May, 
1888,  at  Fredericksburg,  the  comer-stone  of  her 
monument  was  laid  by  Andrew  Jackson,  then  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  public  officers 
of  the  general  government,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
crowded  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Barrett,  one  of  the  Monument  Committee  of  Vir- 
ginia, delivered  the  eulogy  on  Mrs.  Washington, 
and  then  addressed  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  reply.  General  Jackson  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
which,  for  its  masterly  exposition  of  the  e£fect  of 
maternal  example,  and  of  the  importance  of  female 
influence,  deserves  to  be  preserved  in  this  **  Record 
of  Women."     We  give  a  few  sentences : — 

"  In  tracing  the  recollections  which  can  be 
gathered  of  her  principles  and  conduct,  it  is. im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  these  were 
closely  interwoven  with  the  destiny  of  her  son. 
The  great  points  of  his  character  are  before  the 
world.  He  who  runs  may  read  them  in  his  whole 
career,  as  a  citizen,  a  soldier,  a  magistrate.  He 
possessed  an  unerring  judgment,  if  that  term  can 


be  applied  to  human  nature;  great  probity  of 
purpose,  high  moral  principles,  perfect  self-pos- 
session, untiring  application,  an  enquiring  mind, 
seeking  information  from  every  quarter,  and  arriv- 
ing at  its  conclusions  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject^  and  he  added  to  these  an  inflexibility  of 
resolution,  which  nothing  could  change  but  a  con- 
viction of  error.  Look  back  at  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  his  mother,  and  at  her  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  they  will  be  found  admirably  adapted 
to  form  and  develop  the  elements  of  such  a  cha- 
racter. The  power  of  greatness  was  there ;  but 
had  it  not  been  guided  and  directed  by  maternal 
solicitude  and  judgment,  its  possessor,  instead  of 
presenting  to  the  world  examples  of  virtue,  pa- 
triotism, and  wisdom,  which  will  be  precious  in  all 
succeeding  ages,  might  have  added  to  the  number 
of  those  master  spirits,  whose  fame  rests  upon  the 
faculties  they  have  abused,  and  the  injuries  they 
have  committed. 

**  How  important  to  the  females  of  our  country, 
are  these  reminiscences  of  the  early  life  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  maternal  care  of  her  upon 
whom  its  future  course  depended !  Principles  less 
firm  and  just,  an  affection  less  regulated  by  dis- 
cretion, might  have  changed  the  character  of  the 
son,  and  with  it  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  women.  As  mothers  and  sisters,  as 
wives  and  daughters,  their  duties  are  performed 
with  exemplary  fidelity.  They,  no  doubt,. realize 
the  great  importance  of  the  maternal  character, 
and  the  powerful  influence  it  must  exert  upon  the 
American  youth.  Happy  is  it  for  them  and  our 
country,  that  they  have  before  them  this  illus- 
trious example  of  maternal  devotion,  and  this 
bright  reward  of  filial  success !  The  mother  of  a 
family,  who  lives  to  witness  the  virtues  of  her 
children  and  their  advancement  in  life,  and  who 
is  known  and  honoured  because  they  are  known 
and  honoured,  should  have  no  other  wish,  on  this 
side*  the  grave,  to  gratify.  The  seeds  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  early  sown,  and  we  may  often  antici- 
pate the  harvest  that  will  be  gathered.  Changes, 
no  doubt,  occur,  but  let  no  one  place  his  hope 
upon  these.  Impressions  made  in  infancy,  if  not 
indelible,  are  effaced  with  difficulty  and  renewed 
with  facility;  and  upon  tiie  mother,  therefore, 
must  frequentiy,  if  not  generally,  depend  the  fate 
of  the  son. 

<*  Fellow-citizenB — At  your  request,  and  in  your 
name,  I  now  deposit  this  plate  in  the  spot  destined 
for  it ;  and  when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in 
after  ages,  come  up  to  this  high  and  holy  place, 
and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  sacred  column,  may 
he  recall  the  virtues  of  her  who  sleeps  beneath, 
and  depart  with  his  affections  purified  and  his 
piety  strengthened,  while  he  invokes  blessings 
upon  the  Mother  of  Washington." 

This  monument  bears  the  simple  but  touching 
inscription,  Maky,  thx  Mother  or  Washington. 

WASHINGTON,   MARTHA, 

WiFB  of  General  George  Washington,  was  bom 
in  the  county  of  New  Kent,  Virginia,  in  May,  1782. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Martha  Dandridge ;  at  the 
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age  of  MTent««s,  she  muri«d  Calo&et  Duiri  Pirke 

CoitlB,  of  the  Whita  Hoote,  aoont?  of  New  Sent, 
by  whom  sbe  bad  four  children :  &  girl,  who  died 
in  infuKjj  a  Bomumed  Duiiel,  whoie  earl;  death 
ii  rappoeedlo  htTC  haat«ned  his  father's;  HarCha, 
who  Birited  atiromanhood,  aod  died  in  IV*};  ■ud 
John,  who  perished  in  the  Eerrica  of  his  country, 
at  tlie  liege  of  Yorktown,  aged  twenty-seren. ' 


Mrs.  CubUb  was  left  a  young  and  rery  wealthy 
widow,  and  managed  the  eitensiTe  landed  and 
peonniary  ooDeeins  of  the  estates  witi  nrprising 
ability.  In  1769,  she  was  married  to  George 
Wathingbm,  then  a  colonel  in  the  colonial  tenioe, 
and  sooD  after,  they  remored  pennuieiitly  td 
Mount  VeraoD,  on  the  Potomac.  Dpoa  the  «leo- 
tion  of  her  huaband  to  the  connnand-in-ohief  of 
111*  armiei  of  his  eountry,  Mn.  or  Lady  Washing- 
ton, BB  die  was  generally  called,  accompanied  the 
general  to  the  lines  before  Boston,  and  witnessed 
its  siege  and  eTacDation ;  and  was  always  constant 
in  her  attendance  on  her  hnsband,  when  it  was 
pcBdble.  After  Oeneral  Washington's  elecUon  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  Btates,  in  1787,  Mrs. 
Washington  perfoimed  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
wife  of  a  man  in  that  Iiigh  station,  with  great 
dignity  and  eaee ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  Wash- 
ington, she  still  continaed  her  unbonnded  hos- 
pital!^. The  deoease  of  her  TCnerated  hnsbsnd, 
who  ^ed  December  14th,  1799,  was  the  shock 
ttom  which  she  never  recoTsred,  though  she  bore 
the  heavy  sorrow  with  Uie  most  exemplary  reslg- 
nation.  She  was  kneeling  at  the  (bot  of  Ms  bed 
when  he  expired,  and  when  she  found  he  was 
gone,  she  sud,  in  a  oalm  Toics,  "  "Tie  well ;  all  Is 
now  oTer ;  I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have  no  more 
trials  to  pass  through."  Her  children  were  all 
deceased — her  earthly  treasures  were  withdrawn; 
bat  she  held  Arm  her  trost  in  the  IKTine  Hercy 
which  had  ordered  her  lot.  For  more  than  half  a 
oentnry,  she  had  been  aocustomed  to  passing  an 
hour  every  morning  alone  in  her  chamber,  en- 
g^ed  in  reading  the  Bible  and  in  prayer. ,  She 
•orvlTeil  her  husband  a  little  over  two  years,  dying 
at  Mount  Temou,  aged  seventy. 

In  person  Mrs.  Washington  was  well  formed, 


though  somewhat  Iwhw  the  middle  siie.  A  p«^ 
trait,  taken  previons  to  her  marriage,  shows  that 
she  must  have  been  leiy  handsome  in  her  youth ; 
and  she  ret^ned  a  eomelineaa  of  countenance,  ts 
well  as  a  dignified  grace  of  manner,  during  lift;  Id 
her  home  she  was  the  presiding  genius  that  kepi 
action  and  order  in  perfect  harmony;  a  irife  b 
whom  the  heart  of  her  husband  oould  safely  trust 
The  example  of  this  illustrious  couple  ought  to 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  every  Amerieu 
familyi  the  marriage  union,  as  it  snbsialed  be- 
tween Qeorge  and  Martha  Washington,  is  shown 
to  be  the  happiest,  as  well  as  holieit,  relatjon  b 
which  human  beings  can  be  united  to  each  other. 
The  delicacy  of  Mrs.  Washington's  nature,  whiol 
led  her,  Just  belbre  hsr  dsesase,  to  destroy  thi 
letters  that  had  passed  between  hsr  husband  sud 
herself,  proves  (he  depth  and  purity  of  her  love 
and  reverenoe  for  him.  She  could  not  permit  Ihil 
the  ooofldences  they  had  shared  together  ihoatd 
beoome  public;  it  would  be  desecrating  Ihor 
chaste  loves,  and,  perhaps,  some  word  or  eipree- 
ston  might  be  mi^terpreted  to  his  disadrantige. 
One  only  letter  from  Washington  to  his  wife  vsi 
found  among  his  papers;  —  the  extracts  we  gin 
from  this  1etl«r  indicate  olearly  the  character  vf 
their  correspondence. 

PaiLADELFBUt,  June  Ifitfa,  1775. 

Ht  Dbuisst, — I  am  now  set  down  to  write  jh 
on  a  subject  which  fills  me  with  inexpressible  eos- 
cem ;  and  this  concern  is  great^  aggnvated  swJ 
increased,  when  I  refiect  upon  the  oneaslnni  I 
know  it  will  give  yoo.  It  has  been  determined  is 
Congress,  that  the  whole  army  raised  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  American  cause  shall  be  put  under 
my  oare,  and  that  it  ia  necessary  for  me  to  proceed 
Immediately  to  Boston,  and  take  npon  me  the 
command  of  it. 

You  may  believe  me,  dear  Patsy,  when  I  asnui 
you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  so  far  ftom 
seeking  thif  aj^intment,  I  have  used  every  e>- 
deavoar  In  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  fton 
my  nnwitlingnesa  to  part  with  you  and  the  hniily, 
but  lyom  a  oonsciousness  of  its  being  a  trust  loo 
great  for  my  capacity,  and  that  I  should  eqjoy 
more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  yon  st 
home,  than  I  have  the  moat  distant  proepeol  ef 
Hnding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  tiMN 
seven  years.  But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  detliiiy 
that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I  shaD  bopt 
that  my  undertaking  it  ie  designed  to  answer  WDt 
good  purpose. 

I  shall  rely,  therefore,  uonSdeotly  on  that  Pro- 
vidence, whleh  has  heretofore  preserved  and  been 
bountiful  to  me,  not  doubting  but  that  I  ihall  re- 
turn safe  to  you  in  the  fall,  i  shall  fwl  no  p^ 
fW>m  the  toil  or  the  danger  of  the  campaign ;  ny 
unhappiness  vrili  flow  from  the  uneamness  I  know 
you  will  feel  from  being  left  alone.  I  theicfiM 
beg  that  joo  will  summon  your  whole  forlilwls, 
and  pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  yon  esa. 
Nothing  will  give  me  so  much  sincere  gstdifscUaa 
as  to  hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pes- 
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He  then  goes  on  to  ssj  that,  as  life  was  always 
nneertain,  he  had  had  his  will  drawn  up,  and  en- 
dosed  the  draft  to  her ;  by  this  will  he  gare  her 
the  ose  and  control  of  all  his  estates  and  property 
during  her  life-time ;  which  will  was  observed  on 
his  decease.  Bach  was  the  Ioto  the  greatest  man 
the  world  ever  saw,  cherished  towards  his  wife ; 
and  she  was  worthy  of  his  love.  What  higher 
celebrity  could  a  woman  desire  T 

WASSER,  ANNA, 

Was  born  at  Zurich,  in  Switxerland,  in  1679 ; 
being  the  daughter  of  Bodolph  Wasser,  a  person 
of  considerable  note  in  his  own  country,  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Zurich.  Anna  had  the 
advantage  of  a  polite  education ;  and  as  she  showed 
a  lively  genius,  particularly  in  designing,  she  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Werner,  at 
Berne.  He  made  her  study  after  good  models, 
and  copy  the  best  paintings  he  could  procure. 
After  having  instructed  her  for  some  time,  on  see- 
ing a  copy  which  she  had  finished  of  a  flora,  it 
astonished  him  to  find  such  correctness  and  colour- 
ing in  so  young  an  artist,  she  being  then  but  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  6he  painted  at  first  in  oil,  but 
afterwards  applied  herself  entirely  to  miniature, 
for  which,  indeed,  nature  seemed  to  have  furnished 
her  Irith  peculiar  talents.  Her  works  in  that 
style  procured  her  the  favour  of  most  of  the 
princes  of  Germany ;  and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  particular,  sent  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his 
sister  to  be  copied  in  miniature  by  her  hand ;  in 
which  performance  she  succeeded  so  admirably, 
that  her  reputation  was  effectually  established 
through  all  Qermany.  The  Margrave  of  Baden- 
Durlach  was  another  of  her  early  patrons;  and 
she  also  received  many  commissions  from  the  first 
personages  in  the  Low  Countries.  Though,  by  the 
influence  of  her  father,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
devote  most  of  her  time  to  portrait  painting,  yet 
her  favourite  subjects  were  those  of  the  pastoral 
.kind,  in  which  she  displayed  the  delicacy  of  her 
taste  in  invention  and  composition,  in  the  elegance 
of  her  manner  of  designing,  and  in  giving  so  mnoh 
harmony  to  the  whole,  as  invariably  to  afford 
pleasure  to  the  most  judicious  beholders.  In  all 
her  subjects,  indeed,  she  discovered  a  fine  genius, 
an  exceedingly  good  taste,  and  an  agreeable  co- 
louring.   She  died,  unmarried,  in  1718. 

WATTS,   JANE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Qeorge  Waldie,  Esq.,  of 
Hendersyde  Park,  Scotland.  Before  she  was  five 
years  old  she  showed  much  fondness  for  drawing, 
and  she  very  early  painted  landscapes  in  oil,  which 
were  greatly  admired.  She  was  almost  wholly 
self-taught,  yet  her  pictures,  when  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution, 
conunanded  universal  applause.  In  literature  she 
displayed  equal  talent.  This  accomplished  woman 
died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

WEISSERTHURN;  JOHANNA  F.  V.  VON, 

BoBH  1778,  at  Ooblenzf  was  the  daughter  of 
the  play-actor,  Grunberg.    Before  she  was  twelve 


years  old,  she  became,  encouraged  by  her  step- 
father, Teichman,  the  director  of  a  little  tronp, 
the  members  of  which  were  her  brothers  and 
sisters  and  cousins,  and  with  it  she  performed,  at 
a  private  theatre,  a  number  of  pieces  expressly 
written  for  chilcben.  In  1787,  an  engagement 
was  offered  to  her  at  the  Munich  theatre;  in  1789, 
she  exchanged  this  for  one  that  was  offered  to  her 
by  her  step-brother,  the  director  of  the  theatre  at 
Baden;  in  1790,  she  was  called  to  the  Imperial 
Court  Theatre,  at  Vienna.  Here  she  married,  in 
1791,  Von  Weissertfaum.  Shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage, she  published  a  few  plays,  which  were  so 
well  received,  that,  encouraged  by  it,  she  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  stage,  and  became  quite  a 
prolific  author.  In  1817,  she  lost  her  husband ; 
and  in  1841,  she  withdrew  from  the  stage,  and 
died  in  1846. 

Her  dramatic  writings  have  been  published  in 
three  parts :  the  first,  in  Vienna,  1804,  under  the 
title  of  "Plays,"  six  volumes;  the  second,  1817, 
nnder  the  title  "New  Plays,"  two  volumes;  the 
third,  1828-31,  under  the  title  **  Latest  Plays," 
five  volumes.  Her  best  pieces  are,  "  The  Forest 
near Hermanstown,"  "Which  is  the  Bridegroom," 
"  The  Heirs,"  and  "  The  Last  Resort" 

WELSER,   PHILIPPINA, 

Dauohtib  of  Francis,  and  niece  of  Bartholomew 
Welser,  the  opulent  privy-councillor  of  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman.  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  archduke  (after- 
wards emperor)  Ferdinand,  and  nephew  of  Charlcfi 
v.,  fell  violentiy  in  love  with  her,  in  1647,  at 
Augsburg.  She  refused  all  his  offers,  except  on 
condition  of  marriage,  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed privately,  in  1660.  When  the  archduke 
heard  of  it,  he  was  very  much  incensed,  and  for 
eight  years  he  refused  to  see  his  son.  Philippina 
died  in  1680,  at  Innspruck.  Her  husband  had  a 
medal  struck  in  her  honour,  with  the  inscription, 
Duxis  PfUUppina.  She  had  two  sons,  who  both 
died  without  children. 

WEST,   ELIZABETH, 

Was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  1672,  of  respectable 
parents,  and  was  well  educated.  In  youth,  she 
imbibed  notions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
mystics,  and  was  frequentiy  led  into  extrava- 
gancies. She  was  reputed  the  female  saint  of  her 
day,  and  married  Mr.  Brie,  minister  of  Saline,  in 
Fifeshire ;  but  she  did  not  live  happily  with  him. 
She  wrote  her  own  memoirs,  and  died  in  Saline, 
in  1786,  aged  sixty-three. 

WEST,  JANE, 

Was  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  in  Northamptonshire, 
England.  She  received  but  a  scanty  education ; 
still  she  applied  herself  very  closely  to  study,  and 
was  known  as  an  amusing  and  moral  writer.  She 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  Her  principal 
works  are,  "A  Gossip  Stoiy,"  "a  Novel,"  "A 
Tale  of  the  Times,"  "  Poems  and  Plays,"  "  Letters 
to  a  Toung  Man,"  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady,"  &c. 
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WESTMORELAND,  JANE,  COUNTESS  OF, 
Eldut  dkDghtar  of  Rearj,  tarl  of  Sam;,  who 
inB  beheaded  ia  1647,  wu  the  irife  of  Charlea, 
eftri  of  Weatmorel&nd.  bj  whom  she  had  four 
danghtera.  Thia  lady  made  auoh  progreas  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  under  the  inatmction  of  Fox, 
the  martTTologiit,  that  ahe  might  compete  with 
tiie  moat  learned  meo  of  the  age.  The  latter  part 
of  her  life  waa  rendered  very  unhapp;  bj  h«r 
hoaband'a  conduct;  for  he  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
sntTtotion,  in  1569,  and,  in  consequence,  hia  pro- 
per^ woa  confiscsled,  and  he  hiniBelf  seotenoed  to 
death,  which  he  escaped  bj  leafing  the  oountrj, 
•nd  remaining  a  long  time  in  exile. 

WESTON,  ELIZABETH  JANE, 
Was  born  about  1658.  She  left  England  Terj 
young,  ftad  settled  at  Pr*.gne,  in  Bohemiii,  where 
■he  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  whs  b.  woman 
nf  fine  talents,  which  were  highly  cultiTftted  :  she 
WHS  skilled  in  rsrious  languages,  especially  Lalinp 
in  which  she  wrote  several  works,  both  in  prose 
and  terse,  highly  esteemed  bj  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  her  time.  They  were  published 
in  1606.  She  was  married  to  John  Leon,  a  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  was 
liTiDg  in  1605,  as  apfiears  by  a.  letter  written  by 
her  in  that  yesf.  She  was  commended  by  Scali- 
ger,  fuid  complimented  by  Nicholas  Hay  in  a  Latin 
epigram.  She  ia  racked  with  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
and  the  beat  Latin  poeta  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

WHARTON,  ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF, 
DAronTEE  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Oxfordshire, 
England,  married  Thomas,  earl  of  Wharton,  and 
distinguished  herself  by  her  learning  and  poetical 
works.  She  died  in  1686.  One  of  her  plays  was 
entitled.  "  Lome's  Martyr,  or  Wit  abote  CrownB." 
Many  of  her  poems  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  Dryden  and  Nichols.     She  had  no  children. 


WHEATLEY,   PHILLIS, 

Was  broQght  from  Africa,  to  Boston,   Hassa- 

ohiuetts,  in  1761,  wbeo  ahe  wm  six  yean  old,  and 
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sold  in  the  sl**«-market,  to  Mrs.  idta  Vhettley, 
wife  of  a  merchant  of  that  city.  This  lady,  per- 
ceiTing  her  natural  abilitiea,  had  her  earetblly 
educated,  and  the  aeqnired  a  thorough  knowltdge 
of  tl|e  English  and  Latin  languages.  She  wmts 
Teraes  with  great  ease  and  flnenoy,  freqaently 
rising  la  the  ni^t  to  put  down  any  thought  that 
had  occurred  to  her.  In  1TT2,  she  accompanied 
a  son  of  Mr.  WheaUey  to  England,  for  her  health, 
where  she  received  a  grest  deal  of  attention  fniia 
the  people  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  Her  poeiat 
were  published  in  London,  1T73,  white  ahe  wu  in 
that  city.  She  was  then  nineteen  yean  of  age. 
The  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon ;  and  in  the  preface  are  the  names  of  the 
governor  of  Massachn  setts,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent gentlemen,  bearing  testimony  to  thnr  beliaf 
of  her  having  been  the  genuine  writer.  Hr. 
Sparks,  who  gives  these  particulars  in  his  "Life 
and  Writings  of  George  Washington,"  from  which 
the  letter  qaoted  below  is  taken,  observes:  "In 
whatever  order  of  merit  these  poems  may  be 
ranked,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  eihibil  the 
most  favourable  evidence  on  record,  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  African  intellect  for  improvement.  The 
classical  allusions  are  numerous,  and  imply  ■  widt 
compass  of  reading,  a  correct  judgment,  good 
taste,  and  a  tenacious  memory.  Her  dvportmnit 
is  represented  to  have  been  gentle  and  unpretend- 
ing, her  temper  amiable,  her  feelings  refined,  ai 
her  religious  impressions  strong  and  constant" 

After  her  return,  PhiUia  married  a  coloDred 
man,  named  Peters,  who  proved  unworthy  of  her, 
and  made  the  rest  of  her  life  very  unhappy.  She 
died  at  Boston,  in  great  poverty,  in  17S4,  leanng 
three  children.  She  was  but  thirty-one  years  bM 
at  the  time  of  her  decease.  An  edition  of  her 
poems  was  published  in  1773,  and  another,  with  a 
biography  of  her,  in  1B36,  Besides  these  poem, 
she  vrrole  many  which  were  never  published ;  and 
one  of  these,  addressed  and  sent  to  General  Wash- 
ington, soon  after  he  took  command  of  the  Americaa 
army,  givea  her  a  more  enduring  fame  than  sllhtr 
printed  pieces.  In  the  following  letter  from  llol 
great  man,  we  see  how  kind  waa  the  sonl  whw* 
energise  were  then  earrying  forward  the  deetiniea 
of  the  new  world,  and  shaking  the  dynastits  of 
the  old. 

Cambeiikie,  Pebmary  28th,  1776. 
Miss  Pbiliis  ;  Your  favour  of  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober did  not  reach  my  hands  till  the  middle  ef 
December.  Time  enough,  yon  will  say,  to  have 
given  an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  But  a  variety 
of  important  occurrencea,  eoDlinually  interposiiiE 

'  to  distract  the  mind  and  withdraw  the  sttendon. 

I  I  hope  will  apologize  for  the  delay,  and  plead  my 
ciCDse  for  the  seeming  but  not  real  neglect.  I 
thank  yoQ  moat  sincerely  for  your  polite  notice  of 
me,  in  the  elegant  lines  you  enclosed;  and  how- 
ever undeserving  1  may  t>e  of  aach  encomium  and 
panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  atriking 
proof  of  your  poetical  talents  ;  in  hen  oar  of  which, 
and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  yon,  I  wonid  have 
published  the  poem,  bad  1  not  been  apprehenain 
that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the  world  Ibii 
new  instance  of  your  genios,  I  might  have  tneaiTed 
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th«  imptttation  of  canity.  This,  and  noUiing  else, 
determined  me  not  to  gire  it  place  in  the  public 
prints.  If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge, 
or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  a 
person  so  favoured  by  the  muses,  and  to  whom 
Nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her 
dispensations.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

Gbobok  Washington. 

Phillis  Wheatley*s  poems  have  little  literary 
merit ;  their  worth  arises  from  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  they  are  the  productions  of  an 
African  woman  ;  the  sentiment  is  true  always,  but 
never  new.  The  elegy  and  acrostic  were  her  fa- 
vourite modes  of  composition.  The  following  is 
among  her  best  pieces : 

ON  THI   DEATH  OP  THB    BBY.    OBO&QB  WHimELD. 


Tbou,  moon,  hast  seen,  and  all  the  stars  of  light, 
How  he  has  wrestled  with  his  God  by  night. 
He  prayed  that  grace  in  every  heart  might  dwell ; 
He  longed  to  see  Artterica  excel; 
He.charged  its  youth  that  every  grac#  divine 
Should  with  full  lustre  in  their  conduct  shine. 
That  Saviour,  which  his  soul  did  first  receive. 
The  greatest  gift  that  even  a  God  can  give. 
He  freely  offered  to  the  numerons  throng 
That  on  bis  lips  with  listening  pleasure  hung. 

"Take  him.  ye  wretched,  for  your  only  good. 
Take  him.  ye  starving  sinners,  for  your  food ; 
Ye  thirsty,  come  to  this  1tfe>givlng  stream, 
Ye  preachers,  take  him  for  your  JoyfUl  theme; 
Take  him,  my  dear  Americans,"  he  said, 
'•  Be  your  complaints  on  his  kind  bosom  laid : 
Take  him,  ye  AfKcans.  he  longs  for  you ; 
Impartial  Saviour,  is  his  title  due: 
Washed  in  the  fountain  of  redeeming  blood. 
You  shall  be  sons,  and  kings,  and  priests  to  God.* 

But  though  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death, 
Whitfield  no  more  exerts  his  laboring  breath, 
Yet  let  us  view  him  in  the  eternal  skies. 
Let  every  heart  to  this  bright  vision  rise ; 
While  the  tomb  safe  retains  its  sacred  trust. 
Till  life  divine  reanimates  his  dust. 

WILKINSON,   ELIZA, 

Whosb  published  letters  give  a  lively  and  gra- 
phic account  of  the  situation  of  the  people,  and 
the  events  that  occurred  during  that  part  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
section  «f  the  country  in  which  she  resided,  was  a 
daughter  of  Francis  Yrage,  a  Welsh  emigrant, 
who  had  settled  on  Yrage's  Island,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  She  mar- 
ried Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  died  six  months  after 
their  union,  leaving  her  a  young  and  beautiful 
widow.  She  was  noted  for  her  wit,  and  her  kind- 
ness to  the  American  soldiers. 

WILKINSON,   JEMIMA, 

A  RBLiaions  impostor,  was  bom  in  Cumberland, 
Rhode  Island,  about  1758.  Recovering  suddenly 
from  an  apparent  suspension  of  life,  she  announced 
that  she  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
claimed  supernatural  power.  She  made  a  few 
proselytes,  and  removed  with  them  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Crooked  Lake,  in  New  York,  where 
iOie  died,  in  1819. 


WILLIAMS,  ANNA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon  and  physician, 
in  South  Wales,  where  she  was  bom,  in  1706. 
She  went  with  her  father  to  London,  in  1780, 
when,  from  some  failure  in  his  undertakings,  he 
was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  In  1740,  Miss 
Williams  lost  her  sight  by  a  cataract,  which  pre- 
vented her,  in  a  great  measure,  from  assisting  her 
father;  but  she  still  retained  her  fondness  for 
literature,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  her 
skill  in  the  use  of  her  needle.  In  1746,  she  pub- 
lished the  <<Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with 
Notes,  translated  from  the  French."  She  was  as- 
sisted by  her  friends,  in  this  work,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  derived  much  pecuniary  advan- 
tage fVom  it.  Soon  after  this.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son became  interested  in  her,  and  at  Dr.  Johnson^s 
request  an  operation  was  performed  on  her  eyes, 
but  without  success;  and  from  that  time,  even 
after  his  wife's  death,  she  remained  almost  con- 
stantly an  inmate  of  Johnson's  house.  Her  cir- 
cumstances were  improved  in  the  last  years  of  her 
life,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  prose  and 
verse,  and  by  some  other  means,  and  the  friend- 
ship and  kindness  of  Johnson  continued  unalter- 
able. She  died  at  his  house  in  Bolt-Court,  Fleet 
street,  aged  seventy-seven.  The  following  is  a 
good  specimen  of  her  poetry,  which  never  rises 
above  the  sentimental : 

ON  A  LADT  SINGINO. 

When  Delia  strikes  the  trembling  string, 

Bbe  charms  our  list*ning  ears; 
But  when  she  Joins  her  voice  to  sing, 

Bbe  emulates  the  spheres. 

The  feathered  songsters  round  her  throng. 

And  catch  the  soothing  notes; 
To  imitate  her  matchless  song. 

They  strain  their  little  throaU. 

Tlie  constant  moumftil-cooing  doves. 

Attentive  to  her  strain, 
All  mindful  of  their  tender  loves. 

By  list'ning  soothe  their  pain. 

Soft  were  the  notes  by  Orpheus  played. 

Which  once  recalled  his  bride; 
But  had  be  sung  like  thee,  fiiir  maid. 

The  nymph  had  scarcely  died. 

.      WILLIAMS,   HELEN   MARIA, 

Was  bom,  in  1762,  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  was  ushered  into  public  notice  by  Dr.  Eippis, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Between  1782  and  1788, 
she  published  **  Edwin  and  Eltrada,"  "  An  Ode  to 
Peace,'*  and  other  poems.  In  1790  she  settled  in  ' 
Paris,  and  became  intimate  with  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Girondists,  and,  in  1794,  was  imprisoned, 
and  nearly  shared  their  fate.  She  escaped  to 
Switzerland,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  1796,  and 
died  there  in  1827. 

She  wrote  "Julia,  a  Novel,"  "Letters  from 
France,"  "  Travels  in  Switzerland,"  "A  Narrative 
of  Events  in  France,"  and  "A  Translation  of  • 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  Personal  Narrative." 
Miss  WiUiams  possessed  a  strong  mind,  much  his- 
torical acumen,  and  great  industry,  though  her 
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religioiu  sentunents  were  not  free  firom  some 
errors  of  the  period.  As  a  poetess  she  had  little 
more  than  some  facility  and  the  talent  inseparable 
flrom  a  cultiTated  taste.  One  of  her  pieces  has 
much  favour  aa  a  devotional  hymn : 

TRUST  IN  PBOYIDENCS. 

Whilst  thee  1  seek,  protectlnf  Power! 

Be  my  vain  wiebee  stilled: 
And  may  this  consecrated  hour 

With  better  hopes  be  filled. 

Thy  love  the  power  of  thought  bestowed. 
To  thee  my  thoufhts  would  soar: 

Thy  mercy  o*er  my  life  has  flowed; 
That  mercy  I  adore. 

In  each  event  of  life,  bow  clear 

Thy  ruling  hand  I  see! 
Each  blessing  to  my  soul  most  dear. 

Because  conferred  by  thee. 

in  ev'ry  Joy  that  crowns  my  days, 

In  ev*ry  pain  1  bear. 
My  heart  shall  find  delight  in  praise, 

Or  seek  relief  in  prayer.  • 

When  gladness  wings  ray  fhvonred  hour, 

Thy  love  my  tbougbu  shall  All : 
Resigned,  when  storms  of  sorrow  lower. 

My  soul  shall  meet  thy  will. 

My  lifted  eye  without  a  tear 

The  gath'ring  storm  shall  see; 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  know  no  fear; 

That  heart  will  rest  on  thee. 


PART   OF   X   PJLRAPHBASB. 

In  every  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
Or  tuneful  stream  that  cheen  the  rale, 
The  cavern's  depth,  or  echoing  grove, 
A  voice  ia  heard  of  praise  and  love. 

Aa  o*er  God*8  works  the  seasons  roll. 
And  aoolhe  with  change  of  bliss  the  soul, 
Oh,  never  may  their  smiling  train 
Pass  o'er  the  human  scene  in  vain. 

But  oft,  as  on  the  charm  wo  gaze. 
Attune  the  wondering  soul  to  praise ; 
And  be  the  joys  that  roost  we  prise 
The  joys  that  from  His  favor  rise. 


WINCHELSEA,  ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Eingsmill,  of 
Sidmonton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  Eng- 
land. She  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchess  of 
York,  second  wife  of  James  II.,  and  married  He- 
neage,  second  son  of  Heneage,  earl  of  Winchelsea, 
who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of 
Winchelsea.  She  died  August  6th,  1720,  without 
leaving  any  children.  Wordsworth  speaks  highly 
of  her  poem  called  **  A  Nocturnal  Reverie."  An- 
other of  her  poems  was  addressed  to  **  The  Spleen." 
A  collection  of  the  countess's  poems  was  printed 
in  London,  together  with  a  tragedy,  never  acted, 
entitled  <*  Aristomenes."  Mr.  Chambers  remarks 
of  her  poetry,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 


she  was  the  first  Englishtroman  who  attempted 
to  ascend  the  Parnassian  heists— <*  Her  lines  ire 
smoothly  versified,  and  possess  a  tone  of  calm  end 
contemplatiTe  feeling." 


A  NOOTUBKAL   BWSBIX. 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined. 
And  only  gentle  aephyr  fans  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings; 
Or  fl-om  some  tree,  fkmed  for  the  owPs  delight. 
She,  holloaing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  right : 
In  such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give  place. 
Or  thinly  veil  the  heaven's  mysterious  Oioe; 
When  in  some  river  overhung  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leavf«  are  seen ; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite. 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose, 
'And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  slieltered  grows; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes. 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
When  scattered  glow-wiMins,  but  in  twilight  fine. 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine; 
Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  light. 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright: 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day. 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 
And  foiling  waters  we  distinctly  hear: 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows   ^ 
Some  ancient  Abric,  awflil  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  oonesal. 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale: 
When  the  loosed  horse  now.  as  his  pasture  leads. 
Comes  slowly  graxing  through  the  adjoining  ancads. 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  ftv, 
Till  torn-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear; 
When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  food, 
And  unmolested  kine  recbew  the  cud ; 
When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walls. 
And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls; 
Their  short-lived  Jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 
Which  but  endures  while  tyrant  man  does  sleep : 
When  a  sedate  «jontent  the  spirit  feels. 
And  no  fierce  liglit  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveab; 
But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 
E(omething  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak ; 
Till  the  fVeersoul  to  a  coraposednees  charmed. 
Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed. 
O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 
Joys  in  the  inferior  worid,  and  thinks  it  like  her  ows* 
In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 
Till  morning  breaks,  and  all 's  confused  again; 
Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 
Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 

The  following  is  another  specimen  of  the  oo^ 
rect  and  smooth  versification  of  the  countess,  sad 
seems  to  us  superior  to  the  "  Nocturnal  Reverie  :** 

life's  pbookxss. 

How  gaily  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life*s  uncertain  race; 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  morning  sun. 
With  which  we  Just  set  out  to  run. 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  worid's  prospect  lies. 

How  templing  to  go  through  1 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes. 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  sod  the  first  ideas  proin» 

Which  wander  through  our  minds  i 
How  AjII  the  Joys,  how  (Vee  the  lovs, 
Which  does  that  eariy  season  move, 
As  fiowers  the  western  winds  1 
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Our  dgln  ue  Uwn  but  veriMl  air, 

But  April  drop!  our  tears. 
Which  swiaiy  poasinf.  all  grows  (kir. 
Whilst  beauty  compensatas  our  care 

And  youth  each  vapour  clean. 

*         But  oh  >  too  soon,  alas  1  we  dimb. 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime, 

And  aU  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  east,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  (bnner  dsys  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last 

Whilst  erery  care*8  a  driving  harm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  ftdad  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
But  every  tear*s  a  winter  storm. 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 

WINCEEL,  THERESA  EMILIA  HENRIETTA, 

Was  bom  at  Dresden,  in  1784,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  her  eopies  of  the  old  masters.  She  is 
said  to  haye  been  unequalled  in  the  eopies  she 
made  of  Correggio's  vorks.  She  vent  to  Paris, 
with  her  mother,  in  1808,  and  spent  her  time  while 
in  that  city  in  studying  the  works'  of  art  with 
which  it  abounds.  Her  letters  from  Paris  have 
been  published,  and  she  also  wrote  many  articles 
for  periodicals.  She  began  the  study  of  the  art  of 
painting,  at  first,  for  her  own  gratification;  but 
her  mother  losing  her  fortune,  Henrietta  supported 
the^  both  by  her  own  exertions. 

WILSON,   MRS., 

Ah  Englishwoman,  who  deserves  an  honoured 
place  among  the  distinguished  of  her  sex,  for  her 
noble  self-sacrifice  in  going  out  to  India,  to  intro- 
duce the  light  of  female  education  into  that  region 
of  moral  darkness.  She  also  founded  the  first 
orphan  refuge,  or  asylum,  for  native  female  chil- 
dren, established  under  the  British  sceptre  in  the 
East.  This  beginning  of  female  instruction  was 
introduced  only  twenty-nine  years  ago ;  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  had  held  rich  possessions 
and  controlling  power  in  India  for  more  than  a 
century,  yet  no  man  had  sought  to  remedy  or  re- 
move tiie  horrible  degradation  and  ignorance  of 
the  female  sex.  The  spirit  of  selfishness  or  sin 
reigned  paramount  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  their 
''enmity"  to  the  moral  or  intellectual  influence 
of  women  was,  and  is  still,  there  wrought  out  in 
the  most  awful  oppressions,  and  brutal  practices, 
the  corrupt  mind  can  devise.  And  never  will  the 
chains  of  sin  be  broken,  or  the  Gospel  make  pro- 
gress in  that  **  clime  of  the  sun,"  till  the  female 
sex  are  instructed,  and  raised  Arom  their  social 
degradation.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  done  much,  for  she 
made  the  beginning.  We  give  the  history  as  we 
find  it  in  Chambers's  Journal,  written,  evidently, 
by  a  lady.  She  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  then 
Miss  Cook,  went  out  to  India  in  1821. 

«  Up  till  this  time,  the  education  of  natives  had 
been  confined  to  boys,  for  whom  a  number  of 
schools  had  been  opened ;  and  as  no  attempt  at 
conversion  was  allowed,  there  was  no  prejudice 


agunst  them.  One  of  the  most  benerolent  founders 
of  schools  for  boys  in  Calcutta  was  Darid  Hare,  a 
person  who,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
in  that  city,  determined  to  spend  it  there  instead 
of  his  native  land ;  and  not  only  did  he  spend  his 
money,  but  his  life,  in  benefitting  the  city  where 
he  had  so  long  resided.  These  attempts,  as  we 
have  said,  met  with  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  natives ;  on  the  contrary,  they  warmly  seconded 
them,  and  the  schools  were  crowded  with  boys 
willing  to  learn  after  the  English  fashion  instead 
of  their  own ;  but  the  prejudices  against  educating 
females  were  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome.  For 
the  woman,  no  education  of  any  kind  but  such  as 
related  to  making  a  cuny  or  a  pillau  had  ever 
been  deemed  necessary.  As  long  as  infancy  and 
childhood  lasted,  she  was  the  pet  and  plaything 
of  the  family;  and  when,  with  girlhood,  came  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  wife,  she  entered  on  them 
unprepared  by  any  previous  moral  training.  AU 
intellectual  acquirements  were  out  of  place  for  one 
who  was  not  the  companion,  but  the  drudge  and 
slave  of  her  husband ;  and  the  more  ignorant  she 
was,  the  less  intolerable  would  be  the  confinement 
and  monotony  of  her  life.  In  India,  all  females 
abore  the  very  lowest  ranks,  and  of  respectable 
character,  are  kept  in  seclusion  after  betrothment ; 
and  after  marriage,  none  of  any  rank,  except  the 
yery  highest,  are  exempt  from  those  duties  which 
we  should  consider  menial,  though  not  really  so 
when  kept  in  due  bounds.  A  wife  can  never  be 
degraded  by  preparing  her  husband's  repast ;  but 
it  is  humiliating  to  be  considered  unworthy  to 
partake  of  it  with  him,  and  not  even  to  be  per> 
mitted  to  enliyen  it  with  her  conversation.  Those 
females,  again,  whose  station  is  not  high  enough 
to  warrant  the  privileges  of  seclusion,  present  a 
picture  painful  to  contemplate;  the  blessing  of 
liberty  cannot  make  up  for  the  incessant  toil  and 
drudgery  to  which  they  are  invariably  condemned ; 
and  the  alternations  of  the  climate,  added  to  the 
exposure,  render  the  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  a 
withered  crone,  either  depressed  into  an  idiot  or 
irritated  into  a  rirago.  Though  in  the  present 
day  something  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of 
elevating  the  social  position  of  the  Hindoo  female, 
thirty  years  ago  even  that  little  was  considered 
unattainable.  It  was  evident  that  while  one  en- 
tire sex  remained  so  utterly  unoared  for,  the  in- 
struction of  the  other  would  fail  to  produce  the 
desired  effects ;  and  that  if  India  was  to  be  rege- 
nerated, her  femal^  as  well  as  her  male  population 
must  be  instructed.  The  task  was  difficult ;  for 
whilst  the  goremment  was  indifferent,  the  natives 
of  India  were  all  strongly  opposed  to  any  measures 
for  ameliorating  the  condition,  social  or  intellec- 
tual, of  their  women.  One  zealous  friend,  how- 
ever, deroted  herself  to  the  task.  The  work  woi 
to  be*  done,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  did  it. 

Animated  with  a  determination  to  spare  no  per- 
sonal exertion,  she  had  herself  trained  to  the 
business  of  general  instruction,  and  did  not  fear 
the  effects  of  an  Indian  climate.  Physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  she  was  fitted  for  her 
task.  Her  health  was  excellent;  her  spirits 
elastic ;  her  temper  cTcn ;  her  mind  clear,  quick, 
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and  shrewd ;  her  nuumers  most  engaging,  though 
dignified ;  and  her  will  indomitable.  On  arriying 
in  India,  her  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  the  language  of  the  na- 
tive of  Calcutta ;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  make 
herself  understood  by  those  around  her,  she  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  native  population,- 
and  courted  and  encouraged  pupils.  Slowly  and 
suspiciously  they  came  in,  attracted  by  a  small 
gratuity  each  received  as  a  reward  for  daily  at- 
tendance. In  time  others  followed  their  example ; 
and  a  school  which  could  scarcely  be  said  to  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  ragged,  being  literally  a  nsJced 
one,  was  established.  The  premises  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Wilson  were  so  confined,  that  when  the  pice, 
not  the  learning,  attracted  more  pupils,  she  was 
obliged  to  open  classes  in  various  parts  of  the 
bazaar,  and  go  from  one  to  the  other.  This  oc- 
casioned much  loss  of  time ;  and  none  but  those 
of  the  very  lowest  rank  could  be  enticed  even  by 
a  fee  to  attend  the  school.  Any  one  less  earnest 
would  have  lost  heart,  and  been  disgusted  to  find 
that  all  her  efforts  were  to  be  so  confined.  But  Miss 
Cook  hoped,  and  trusted,  and  determined  to  remedy 
what  appeared  remediable.-  She  was  convinced 
that  a  large  house,  in  a  more  respectable  part  of 
the  native  town,  would  be  one  means  of  attracting 
pupils  of  rather  a  higher  caste ;  and  she  determined 
to  secure  this.  A  raiah,  who  at  that  time  wte 
anxious  to  pay  court  to  the  government,  presented 
the  **  Ladies'  Society  for  Promoting  Native  Female 
Education",  with  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  very  eli> 
gible'  situation ;  a  European  gentleman  furnished 
the  plan,  and  kindly  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  buildings ;  and  in  about  five  years  after  her 
first  arrival  in  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Central  School,  a  large,  airy,  and  hand- 
some abode.  Five  years  had  accustomed  the 
natives  to  the  anomaly  of  teaching  girls,  and  ft 
somewhat  better  class  than  had  at  first  attended 
were  now  to  be  seen  congregated  round  their  en- 
ergetic teacher,  seated  cross-legged  on  the  floor, 
tracing  their  crabbed  characters  on  a  slate ;  read- 
ing in  sonorous  voices  the  translations  of  the  pa- 
rables and  miracles ;  or  even^  chanting  hymns,  also 
translated.  Still  none  came,  unless  brought  by  the 
women  who  were  employed  to  go  the  rounds  of 
the  bazaar  in  the  morning,  and  who  received  so 
much  for  each  child :  bribery  alone  ensured  at- 
tendance;  and  none  of  the  pupils  remained  more 
than  two  or  three  years  at  the  most  As  for  the 
natives  of  the  upper  class,  all  attempts  to  gain  a 
footing  amongst  them  proved  total  failures.  The 
examinations  of  the  schocH  were  attended  by  all 
the  native  gentlemen  of  rank  who  professed  to 
take  an  interest  in  education ;  but  none  of  them 
favoured  it  sufficiently  to  desire  its  benefits  for  his 
own  daughters,  though  Mrs.  Wilson  offered  to  at- 
tend them  privately^  when  not  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  school.  At  length  the  same  rajah 
who  had  given  the  ground  informed  her  that  his 
young  wife  insisted  on  learning  English.  She  had 
already  learned  to  read  and  write  Bengalee ;  but 
as  this  did  not  satisfy  her,  he  requested  Mrs. 
Wilson's  services,  which  were  immediately  given ; 
and  she  found  her  pupil  a  very  apt  scholar,  eager  * 


for  information  of  all  kinds.  In  the  eoune  of  i 
few  weeks,  the  lady  succeeded  in  obtaining  her 
husband's  permission  to  visit  Mrs.  Wilson  at  the 
Central  School,  and  to  be  introduced  to  some  more 
English  ladies.  It  was  not  without  much  per- 
suasion that  this  boon  was  granted;  and  ivcn 
when  we  were  all  seated  expecting  her  arrival, 
(for  the  writer  of  this  was  present,)  we  scarcely 
believed'  that  anything  so  contrary  to  etiquette 
would  be  permitted.  At  length,  however,  the 
rapid  tread  of  many  feet  was  heard,  a  closed  pa- 
lanquin, surrounded  by  chapratteys,  entered  the 
veranda,  and  panting  after  it  were  two  old  crones. 
The  vehicle  was  set  down  in  the  inner  veranda,  or, 
as  it  would  be  called  here,  lobby,  fh>m  which  all 
tbe  male  servants  were  then  excluded,  and  the 
doors  closed;  and  then  a  figure  enveloped  in  a 
large  muslin  sheet  was  taken  out  of  the  convey- 
ance, and  guided  up  stairs  by  the  duennas.  As 
soon  as  she  was  in  the  sitting-room,  the  envelope 
was  removed,  and  disclosed  a  very  pretty  yonng 
creature,  dressed  in  a  pink  muslin  wrharte  and 
white  muslin  jacket,  both  spotted  with  silver, 
slippers  richly  embroidered,  and  her  thick  plait 
of  dark  glossy  hair  fastened  by  a  richly  ornamented 
pin.  She  had  gold  bangles  on  her  neck  and  arms; 
but  no  display  of  jewellery,  though  her  husband 
was  reputed  very  wealthy. 

I  may  mention  that  the  sorharee  is  aU  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  Hindoo  female.  It  is  about  seven  yards 
long  and  one  wide,  the  width  forming  the  length 
of  the  garment  It  is  wound  round  the  figure  u 
often  as  convenient,  and  the  remainder  brought 
over  the  head  a  sa  veil.  The  boddice  is  an  occa- 
sional addition,  never  adopted  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  their  sorharees  are  scanty  and  coarse.  It  is 
but  an  ungraceful  costume,  as  there  are  no  folds. 
Our  visitor's  countenance  was  yery  animated,  and 
her  extreme  youth — ^for  she  was  not  more  thaa 
sixteen — gave  a  charm  to  features  not  distinguished 
for  regularity.  Secluded  sis  her  life  had  been,  ihe 
young  creature  was  far  from  being  timid.  She 
was  quite  at  her  ease,  and  ready  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  any  one  who  understood  Ben- 
galee. She  could  not  converse  in  English;  bat 
was  proud  of  displaying  her  acquirements  in  read- 
ing and  spelling,  and  told  us  that  she  had  pretailsd 
on  the  rajah  to  hear  her  repeat  her  lessons  every 
evening. 

Of  course  our  dresses  excited  her  curiositj,  fof 
she  had  never  seen  any  of  European  make,  except 
Mrs.  Wilson's  widow's  garb.  She  made  many  en- 
quiries about  our  children,  but  would  have  con- 
sidered it  indelicate  even  to  name  our  husbands. 
After  replying  to  all  our  queries,  she  became  so 
familiar  that  she  offered  to  sing  to  us,,  regretting 
that  she  had  not  her  instrument  (a  very  simple 
sort  of  guitar)  to  accompany  her  voice.  The  me- 
lody was  simple,  and  her  voice  very  sweet.  AH 
this  time  the  old  women  who  had  accompanied 
their  lady  were  crouching  down  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  watching  her  intentiy ;  and  at  last,  as 
if  they  thought  her  freedom  had  lasted  long  enonghi 
they  rose,  and  told  her  it  was  the  maharajah's 
orders  she  should  go.  She  unwillingly  complied, 
and  left  us  to  our  great  regret ;  for  there  was  • 
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oonflding  naiTet^  about  her  which  was  yerj  win- 
ning. In  a  few  weeks  the  lessons  were  discon- 
tinued; her  husband  fell  into  well-merited  dis- 
grace ;  and  this  was  the  first  and  last  pupil  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  in  the  highest  ranks.  This  disap- 
pointment, however,  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  accomplishment  of  another  scheme,  perhaps 
more  important,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  native 
female  character. 

I  have  said  that  the  attendance  of  the  day  scholar 
seldom  exceeded  three  years ;  and  much  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  desired  to  believe  that  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  would  not  be  lost,  no  well-authenticated 
evidence  ever  reached  her  that  the  brief  school- 
days produced  any  permanently  beneficial  effects, 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  superstition  and  igno- 
rance with  which  her  pupils  were  necessarily  sur- 
rounded. Feeling  the  impossibility  with  day- 
schools  of  obviating  infection  from  such  sources, 
she  had  always  cherished  the  idea  of  rearing  some 
children  from  their  very  infancy,  uncontaminated 
by  the  evil  examples  of  a  native  home ;  but  it  was 
not  till  just  before  she  moved  into  the  Central 
School  tiiat  she  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
her  plan  into  execution.  Her  durzie  (tailor)  feel- 
.ing  himself  dying,  sent  for  her,  and  implored  her 
to  take  charge  of  his  only  child ;  he  said  he  could 
not  be  a  Christian  himself,  but  he  wished  her  to 
be  one ;  and  that  if  Mrs.  Wi)son  would  promise  to 
keep  her,  he  would,  in  the  presence  of  his  rela- 
tives, ftiake  over  the  little  girl  to  that  lady.  The 
assurance  was  as  readily  given  as  her  task  was 
conscientiously  fulfilled ;  and  no  first-fruits  could 
have  been  more  promising,  or  could  have  ripened 
more  satisfactorily ;  no  commencement  could  have 
been  followed  by  more  complete  success.  In  a 
very  few  weeks  another  orphan,  totally  destitute, 
was  thrown  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  way;  and  much 
about  the  same  time  she  was  requested  to  receive 
as  a  boarder  a  littie  slave  girl,  the  charge  of  whom 
had,  by  very  peculiar  circumstances,  devolved  on 
a  lady  whose  health  and  position  prevented  her 
training  the  poor  castaway  satisfactorily.  **  That 
there  needs  only  a  beginning,"  was  never  more 
fully  verified  than  in  the  case  of  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. That  which  for  several  years  had  been  the 
chief  wish  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  heart  was  accomplished 
in  a  few  months ;  and  before  she  had  a  home  to 
shelter  them,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
twenty-five  dependent  littie  creatures.  The  or- 
phans were  entirely  and  exclusively  Mrs.  Wilson's 
own  charge ;  the  ladies'  committee  had  no  control 
over  them.  From  the  first,  the  pupils  were  trained 
to  contribute  by  their  labour  to  their  own  support ; 
and  she  was  never  without  large  orders  for  worsted 
work,  which  paid  well.  She  was  assisted  in  all 
her  labours,  but  more  particularly  in  this  depart- 
ment, by  a  young  lady  who  had  joined  her  from 
England ;  and  before  this  very  interesting  person 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  some  of  the  elder  girls 
under  her  tuition  had  become  so  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  needle,  (another  innovation  on  the  privileges 
of  the  male  sex,)  that  they  were  able  to  copy 
fancy-work  of  all  kinds,  from  the  sale  of  which  a 
considerable  sum  was  realized  yearly.  All  the 
orphans,  hower,  were  not  entirely  dependent  on 


Mrs.  Wilson;  many  of  them  were  boarded  with 
her  by  individuals  who  were  only  too  thankful  to 
find  such  a  refuge  for  any  poor  stray  sheep  thrown 
upon  their  charity.  Indeed,  considering  the  fre- 
quency of  such  cases,  it  seems  wonderful  that  so 
many  years  were  required  to  carry  out  a  plan  so 
beneficial  to  so  many.  Thus  one  girl  was  the  child 
of  a  wretched  woman  executed  for  a  most  inhuman 
murder ;  the  benevolence  of  the  judge's  wife  res- 
cued the  unfortunate  child  Arom  starvation,  and 
supported  her  in  the  Orphan  Refuge:  another 
boarder  was  a  girl  from  the  Goomsur  couatry, 
whose  limbs  for  months  retained  the  marks  of  the 
ligatures  with  which  she  had  been  bound  previous 
to  sacrifice ;  another  was  a  fine,  handsome  New 
Zealand  girl,  who  was  found  in  the  streets  of  Cal- 
cutta, having  been  concealed  on  board  the  vessel 
that  had  brought  her  till  its  departure,  and  then 
left  to  live  or  die,  as  might  happen.  There  was 
also  one  boarder  of  quite  another  class ;  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  young  Hindoo,  who,  whilst  studying 
at  Bishop's  College  after  his  conversion,  was 
anxious  to  rescue  his  young  wife  from  heathenism, 
and  placed  her  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  to  be  educated 
as  a. Christian.  He  died  early,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  fate  of  his  wife. 

The  building  in  which  Mrs.  Wilson  resided  was 
admirably  calculated  for  day-sefaools,  as  it  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  native  population.  This  proxi- 
mity was  essential  to  secure  day-scholars,  who 
might  be  seen,  just  returned  from  their  bath  in 
the  not  very  distant  Hoogly,  as  early  as  six  in  the 
morning  beginning  their  studies,  which  continued 
till  ten.  The  situation,  however,  that  was  the 
best  for  day-scholars,  was  the  worst  for  those 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  wean  from  their  old 
paths  —  to  obliterate  all  they  knew  already  that 
was  demoralizing — and,  if  possible,  to  present  no- 
thing but  what  was  pure  and  lovely  for  their  imi- 
tation. As  long  as  the  orphmis  were  in  daily 
contact  with  the  oiit-pupils,  these  objects  could 
not  be  obtained ;  and  it  became  evident  a  separa- 
tion must  be  made,  or  that  the  day-schools,  as 
being  of  minor  importance,  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  Central  School  converted  into  an  Orphan 
Refuge.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  attiBmpt  carrying 
on  both  from  funds  collected  on  the  spot.  For  all 
that  had  in  the  first  instance  been  raised  in  Britain 
and  India  for  the  purposes  of  native  female  educa- 
tion, and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee, had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  ruin  of  one 
of  the  large  houses  of  agency  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  treasurer ;  and  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  day-schools  had  since  been  de- 
frayed by  subscriptions  and  donations  from  the 
benevolent  in  Calcutta;  which,  however  liberal, 
sometimes  left  the  secretary  without  a  rupee  in 
hand.  Mrs.  Wilson  at  once  negatived  the  plan  of 
sacrificing  the  one  scheme  for  tiie  other ;  she  said 
both  should  be  accomplished;  and  what  seemed 
impracticable  to  all  consulted  on  the  matter,  was 
effected  by  the  strong  will  and  determined  energy 
of  one  woman.  She  individually  raised  money  to 
purchase  ground  at  Agiparah,  a  retired  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Calcutta,  which  she  obtained  on  very  advan- 
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taf^QB  terms.  She  immediately  commenced  the 
erection  of  suitable,  bat  simple  buildings,  within 
tl^;ee  walls  so  high  as  to  exclude  all  the  outer 
world,  and  with  the  river  for  the  other  boundary. 
Just  at  the  time  the  ground  was  obtained,  one  of 
those  dreadful  inundations  which  sometimes  depo- 
pulate  Cuttack,  occurred,  and  boat-loads  of  half- 
drowned  women  and  children  arriTod  off  Calcutta. 
Mrs.  Wilson  gave  a  home  to  all  who  would  take  it ; 
and  although  many  came  only  to  die,  her  number 
in  a  few  weeks  amounted  to  one  hundred  likely  to 
liye.  Many  of  those  past  youth  were  unwilling  to 
conform  to  the  rules ;  those  that  remained  were 
generally  rery  young — some  mere  infants.  When 
all  this  large  accession  of  numbers  was  thus  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  her,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  still  in 
Calcutta,  and  was  obliged  to  erect  temporary 
buildings  for  shelter,  and  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
feed  such  a  host  of  famishing  creatures.  Her 
energies  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  funds 
were  nerer  wanting. 

As  soon  as  the  buildings  at  Agiparah  were  com- 
pleted, Mrs.  Wilson  remoTed  thither  with  her  large 
orphan  family,  and  discontinued  her  attendance  at 
the  day-schools,  and  almost  her  connexion,  with 
the  outer  world.  All  within  the  precincts  of  the 
establishment  professed  Christianity ;  and  no  more 
enticing  example  to  follow  its  precepts  could  have 
been  afforded  than  Mrs.  Wilson's  conduct  display- 
ed. Her  great  aim  and  object  in  educating  the 
native  girl  was  to  elevate  the  native  woman ;  not 
merely  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the 
use  of  the  needle,  &c.,  but  to  purify  the  mind,  to 
subdue  the  temper,  to  raise  her  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing, to  render  her  the  companion  and  helpmate  of 
her  husband,  instead  of  his  slave  and  drudge. 
Many  of  the  European  patronesses  of  distinction, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  plan  of  an  Orphan 
Refuge,  hailed  it  as  a  most  admirable  one  for 
rearing  a  much  better  class  of  ladies'-maids  or 
ayahs  than  was  generally  to  be  found  in  Calcutta, 
and  who  could  speak  English  withal;  but  they 
little  comprehended  Mrs.  Wilson's  scheme.  She 
did  not  educate  for  the  benefit  of  the  European, 
but  of  the  native.  A  few  of  the  most  intelligent 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  English,  but  all 
knowledge  was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  language;  and  none  were  allowed  to 
quit  the  Refuge  until  they  were  sought  in  marriage 
by  suitable  native  Christians,  or  till  their  services 
were  required  to  assist  in  forming  other  orphan 
retreats.  As  soon  as  the  dwellings  were  finished, 
a  place  of  worship  was  erected,  and  steps  taken 
to  induce  a  missionary  and  his  wife  to  proceed  to 
India  to  preside  over  this  singular  establishment. 
For  all  these  undertakings  funds  were  never  want- 
ing; and  though  their  avowed  purpose  was. to 
spread  Christianity,  many  rich  and  infiuential  na- 
tives contributed  to  them ;  and  one  Brahmin  of 
high  caste,  when  bequeathing  a  handsome  sum, 
swd  he  did  so  under  the  conviction  that  their 
originator  was  more  than  human.  Before  all  Mrs. 
Wilson's  plans  were  brought  to  maturity,  many 
had  gone  and  done  likewise ;  and  influential  socie- 
ties of  various  denominations  were  formed  to  pro- 
mote female  education  in  the  East    There  are  now 


several  Orphan  Refuges  in  Calcutta,  and  one  in 
almost  every  large  station  in  India.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  these :  I  wish  only  to  record 
whence  they  all  sprung,  and  who  led  the  way  in 
the  good  and  great  work.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  no  longer 
with  her  lambs,  but  her  deeds  do  follow  her;  snd 
wherever  the  despised  and  outcast  native  femsle 
child  may  hereafter  find  a  Christian  home,  and 
receive  a  Christian  training,  she  should  be  taught 
to  bless  the  name  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  the  first  ori- 
ginator of  the  philanthropic  scheme. 

WINTER,  LUCRETIA  WILHELMINA, 

(Heb  maiden  name  was  Van  Merken,)  was  bom 
in  1745,  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  She  was  married 
to  the  poet  Nicolaus  Simon  Winter,  with  whoM 
writings  a  great  deal  of  her  poetry  was  published. 
She  was  a  poetess  of  the  Dutch  school ;  all  her 
verses  bear  the  impress  of  labour,  and  the  marks 
of  a  great  deal  of  polishing.  She  wrote  the  two 
epics,  "David,"  and  '^Germanicus,"  and  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  poems,  published  in  1798.  She 
died  in  1795,  at  Leyden,  Holland. 

WOFFINGTON,  MARGARET, 

Ajv  actress,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  elegaooe, 
and  talent,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1718.  She  acted 
in  the  London  and  Dublin  theatres,  and  was  ? eiy 
much  admired.  She  was  sprightly,  good-huaoor- 
ed,  and  charitable ;  and  her  society  was  sought  ^ 
the  gravest  and  most  learned  persons.  She  died 
in  London,  in  1760. 

WOLF,  ARNOLDINA, 

A  NATiTB  of  Cassel,  in  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1769.  Her  father  was  an  oflBcer  in  the  HessisB 
government;  but  he  died  while  she  was  quite 
young.  When  she  was  about  eighteen,  she  wis 
attacked  by  a  very  painful  disease,  which  pt^ 
vented  her  from  sleeping  for  nearly  twenty-six 
weeks.  She  alleviated  her  sufferings  by  repeatmg 
and  composing  poetry.  The  poems  she  composed 
while  in  this  state  were  published  in  1788.  At 
length  she  fell  into  an  apparent  state  of  insmm- 
bility,  in  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  lire;  hot 
she  could  hear,  and  was  conscious  of  a  great  dresd 
lest  she  should  be  buried  alive.  In  fonrweeki 
she  began  to  recover,  and  in  time  regained  her 
health.  She  married,  in  1791,  Mr.  Wolf,  by  whosi 
she  had  nine  children.  She  died,  in  1820,  at 
Smalcalden.  Her  poems,  and  an  account  of  her 
illness,  were  published  by  Dr.  Wiss. 

WOLF,   MRS., 

A  GiRMAN  actress,  who,  like  her  husband,  im- 
mortalized herself  on  the  stage,  and,  like  him, 
eigoyed,  during  her  lifetime,  the  most  glorioai 
triumph.  She  united  to  a  tall  figure,  an  expres- 
sive physiognomy,  and  a  noble,  dignified  carriage. 
Her  pliant  organs  of  speech  rendered  her  utter 
ance  very  easy,  and  she  had  cultivated  highly  this 
part  of  her  art.  Thus  she  was  peculiariy  adapted 
to  tragedy,  in  which  she  represented  with  sueceei 
the  first  heroines.  Instances  of  her  charactem 
are :  Iphigenia,  Stella,  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  Elittr 
both ;  the  Princess,  in  Schiller's  "  Bride  of  Mes^ 
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^a;"  Ctftra,  in  Goethe's  "Egmont;"  Adelheid, 
in  Goethe's  '*  Goeti  von  Berlichingen ;"  Leonore, 
in  Goethe's  "  Tasso ;"  Eboli,  in  Schiller's  *<  Don 
Carlos ;"  Sappho,  in  Grillpaner's  drama  of  this 
name;  and  others.  But  she  has  also  succeeded 
in  cheerful  and  naif  parts.  Everywhere,  she 
betrayed  a  deep  study  of  her  part,  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  wholei,  and  a  delicate  taste  for 
poetical  beauties;  moreover,  her  gestures  were 
animated  by  charming  grace,  and  she  knew  how 
to  transport  the  spectator  in  those  moments  which 
the  poet  had  chosen  for  his  peculiar  triumphs. 
Rer  declamation  was  not  to  be  excelled,  and  still 
did  not  at  all  appear  like  art;  she  was  also 
able,  by  her  costume,  to  beautify  and  call  into 
existence  the  artificial  character  which  she  repre- 
sented. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  were  engaged  at  the 
theatre  at  Berlin ;  and  the  public,  though  accus- 
tomed to  Fleck  and  Zoffland,  and  Mrs.  Bethmann, 
knew  how  to  appreciate  this  rare  couple,  and  re- 
warded them  with  those  distinguished  marks  of 
approbation  which  they  so  richly  deserved. 

WOOD,   JEAN, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Moncure, 
a  Scotch  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  who 
emigrated  to  America,  and  was  the  first  progeni- 
tor of  the  numerous  Virginia  families  bearing  his 
name.  He  possessed  considerable  talents,  which 
his  third  daughter,  Jean,  inherited.  She  was  very 
intellectual,  and  highly  gifted  with  poetical  and 
musical  genius.  Of  poetry,  she  has  left  some 
beautiftd  specimens,  which  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  publish,  as  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
constitute  a  small  volume,  and  well  worth  being 
put  into  such  a  form. 

Though  entirely  self-taught,  she  played  with 
taste  and  skill  on  the  guitar,  the  piano,  and  the 
spinet,  an  instrument  much  in  vogue  in  her  day ; 
indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  she  make  herself  ac- 
quainted with  it,  that  she  has  been  known  to  em- 
ploy her  ingenuity  very  successftilly  in  restoring 
an  injured  one  to  complete  order  and  harmony ; 
and  such  was  her  energy  of  character  and  perse- 
verance in  whatever  she  undertook,  that  when  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  overset  in  a  carriage,  and 
break  her  right  wrist,  she  quickly  learned  to  use 
her  left  hand  in  working,  and  even  to  write  with 
it,  not  only  legibly  but  neatly ^  .and  this  when  she 
was  past  sixty ! 

The  early  part  of  Mrs.  Wood's  life  was  tinged 
with  romance.  At  seventeen,  she  reciprocated  the 
ardent  attachment  of  a  young  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  and  they  became  engaged;  but  their 
onion  was  prevented  by  her  relations,  because  of 
his  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  When  they  sepa- 
rated, they  exchanged  vows  never  to  wed  with 
oiker* ;  so  that  years  afterwards,  when  addressed 
by  General  James  Wood  (once  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia), she  declined  his  proposals,  and  bidding 
her,  as  he  thought,  **  a  long  and  last  adieu,"  he 
proceeded  to  the  west,  intending  to  join  in  the 
war  against  the  Indians.  Before  his  departure, 
he  made  a  will,  bequeathing  her,  in  case  of  his 
death,  all  his  property.  Fate,  however,  allotted 
him  a  brighter  destiny ;  for  Miss  Moncure  having 


been  informed  that  her  first  lover  had  broken  his 
pledge  and  wedded  another,  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  a  cousin,  with  whom,  since  the  death  of  her 
parents,  she  ft^quently  resided,  and  consented  to 
marry  Mr.  Wood ;  and  not  until  after  their  union, 
did  she  discover  that  she  had  been  deceived ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr. hearing  of  her  mar- 
riage, considered  himself  absolved  from  his  pro- 
mise, and  also  entered  the  bands  of  matrimony ; 
and  here  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  their  subsequent  history, 

Mrs.  Wood  had  an  only  child — a  daughter — ^who 
was  extremely  intelligent  until  four  years  old,  but 
was  then  seized  with  convulsions,  and,  owing  to 
their  frequent  occurrence,  grew  up  an  idiot;  and 

Mrs.  Wood's  first  lover,  Mr. ,  of  Maryland. 

had  a  son  in  a  similar  state  I 

Mrs.  Wood  devoted  herself  to  this  ill-fated 
daughter  with  all  of  a  mother's  tenderness  and 
zeal,  and  many  of  her  poetical  effusions  allude 
most  touchingly  to  the  deep  affection  she  bore  her, 
and  the  anxiety  she  suffered  on  her  account.  She 
lost  her  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  bewailed  hei* 
death  as  bitterly  as  if  she  had  been  of  those  whom 
God  endows  with  the  blessings  of  intellect  and 
beauty.  'After  this  event,  and  the  decease  of 
General  Wood,  she  removed  f^om  the  pleasant 
shades  of  Chelsea  to  Richmond,  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  works  of  useftilness 
and  charity.  There^  aided  by  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pleasants,  and  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  the  lady 
of  a  British  officer,  she  founded  a  society  for  as- 
sisting indigent  widows  and  children.  It  was 
termed,  the  **  Female  Humane  Association  of  the 
City  of  Richmond,"  and  under  that  titie  was  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1811. 
Some  years  afterwards  it  changed  its  purpose,  and 
exclusively  appropriated  its  efforts  and  finances  to 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  female  orphan  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Wood  was  elected  president,  and  con- 
tinued untiringly  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
arduous  duties  of  that  station  until  her  death,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Wood,  her  pastor  and 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  formed  a  so- 
ciety of  ladies  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  poor  stu- 
dents of  divinity  in  Hampden-Sydney  College,  and 
gave  it  the  appellation  of  the  <'  Jean  Wood  Asso- 
ciation." 

WORONZOFF,   ELIZABETH, 

A  LADT  belonging  to  a  distinguished  Russian 
faoiily,  was  the  mistress  of  Peter  III.,  emperor  of 
Russia.  She  afterwards  married  the  senator  Po- 
liinski.  The  countess  Butterlin  and  the  princess 
Daschkoff  both  belonged  to  the  same  family. 


Y. 

YATES,   MARY, 

A  OBLBBSATKD  aotross,  whoso  maiden  name  was 
Graham,  was  bom  about  1787.  She  made  her 
theatrical  d^bfit  at  Dublin,  in  1752 ;  but  succeeded 
so  ill,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  manager,  was  glad 
to  dissolve  her  engagement  by  a  present.    Neees- 
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taiy  urged  her  to  another  attempt ;  and  in  1764, 
she  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  but  was  not 
Tery  successful.  On  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Yates, 
under  whose  instruction  her  talents  first  developed 
themselves,  Mr.  Garrick  received  her  again  at 
Drury-Lane,  and  she  soon  became  the  first  tragic 
actress  of  the  day.  She  also  excelled  in  comedy. 
She  was  very  attractive  in  her  appearance.  Mrs. 
Tates  retired  from  the  stage  in  1786,  and  died  in 
London  in  1787. 

YEARSLEY,  ANNE, 

A  POETBSS,  novel'writer,  and  dramatist,  bom  at 
Bristol  about  1756.  Her  mother  was  a  milkwoman 
in  that  city,  and  she  for  some  time  exercised  the 
same  occupation.  She  was  taught  by  her  mother 
and  brother  to  read  and  write ;  and  having  had 
opportunities  of  perusing  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  Pope,  Milton,  Dryden, 
and  Shakspeare,  her  talents  were  called  forth,  and 
she  produced  several  pieces  of  poetry  which  excited 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  To  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  that  lady,  she  was  much 
indebted  for  the  improvement  of  her  abilities ;  and 
under  her  patronage,  she  published  by  subscrip- 
tion a  volume  of  poems  in  1785.  The  profits  of 
this  work  enabled  her  to  relinquish  her  business, 
for  the  congenial  employment  of  keeping  a  circu- 
lating library  at  Bristol  Hot  Wells.  Her  subse- 
quent publications  were,  a  second  collection  of 
**  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,"  1787 ;  a  short 
poem  **  On  the  Inhumanity  of  the  Slave  Trade," 
1788;  **  Stanzas  of  Woe,"  addressed  to  Levi  Ames, 
Esq.,  mayor  of  Bristol,  1790;  "Earl  Godwin,"  an 
historical  tragedy,  which  was  performed  at  the 
Bristol  and  Bath  theatres ;  and  a  novel«  entitled 
"The  Royal  Captive,"  1795,  four  volumes,  12mo., 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
mask,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  whom  she  sup- 
poses to  have  been  a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIY. 
She  experienced  great  encouragement  from  the 
public  in  the  course  of  her  literary  career;  but 
an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  her  patroness,  Mrs. 
More,  which,  like  most  affairs  of  the  kind,  was 
carried  on  in  a  manner  by  no  means  creditable  to 
either  party,  tended  somewhat  to  injure  her  popu- 
larity. Some  years  before  her  death,  she  retired 
from  trade,  and  resided  with  her  family  at  Melk- 
sham,  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
seclusion.  She  died  May  8th,  1806,  leaving  a  son 
and  two  daughters.  Another  son,  who  had  studied 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
a  talented  individual,  was  cut  off  by  a  pulmonary 
disease,  two  or  three  years  previously  to  the  death 
of  his  mother.  As  her  name  is  connected  with 
that  of  Hannah  More,  and  our  readers  may,  on 
that  account,  be  curious  to  see  some  specimen  of 
the  Lactilla  style  of  poetry,  we  insert  one  written 
to  her  patroness  in  the  sammer  of  their  friendship, 
before  the  frosts  of  suspicion  on  one  side,  and  self- 
conceit  on  the  other,  had  blighted  their  trust  and 
hope  in  each  other.  Mrs.  More  overrated  her 
protegee  at  the  beginning,  but  Mrs.  Yearsley  had 
talents  of  considerable  power,  as  she  proved,  by 
continuing  to  write  after  her  patroness  had  given 
her  up.  / 


TO   STELLA. 

(on  hkr  accusing  thb  author  of  flattsbt.) 

Excuse  me,  Stella,  sunk  in  humble  state. 

With  more  than  needAil  awe  1  view  the  great ; 

No  gloay  diction  e'er  can  aid  the  tlioughC 

First  stamped  in  ijrnorance  with  error  fraught. 

My  friends  1  've  praised —they  stood  in  heavenly  guise. 

When  first  I  saw  thee,  and  my  mental  cj'es 

Bhall  in  that  heavenly  rapture  view  tbee  still ; 

For  mine  >  a  stubborn  and  a  savage  will ; 

Ho  customs,  manners,  nor  soA  arts  f  boast. 

On  my  rough  soul  your  nicest  rules  are  lost. 

Vet  shall  unpolished  gratitude  be  mine. 

While  Btella  deigns  to  nurse  the  spark  divine. 

A  savage  pleads  — let  e'en  her  errors  move. 

And  your  forgiving  spirit  melt  in  love. 

O  cherish  gentle  Pity's  lambent  flame. 

From  Heaven's  own  bosom  the  soA  pleader  came. 

Then  deign  to  bless  a  soul,  who'll  ne*er  degrade 

Your  gift,  tho'  sharpest  miseries  invade. 

You  I  acknowledge  next  to  bounteous  heaven. 

Like  his,  your  influence  cheers  whene'er  tie  given . 

Blest  In  dispensing,  gentle  Stella,  hear 

My  only  short,  but  pity-moving  Jirayer, 

That  thy  great  soul  may  spare  the  rustic  muse. 

Whom  •cience  ever  scorned,  and  errors  still  abuse. 


^■v  %^  •^^/^'^rx/%/% 
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ZANARDI,   GENTILE, 

Was  an  artist,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  floa- 
rished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  in- 
stmcted  by  Marc  Antonio  Franceschini,  and  had 
an  extraordinary  talent  in  copying  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  She  also  painted  historical 
subjects  of  her  own  design  with  equal  taste  and 
delicacy.    The  time  of  her  death  is  not  mentioned. 

ZANWISKI,   CONSTANTIA,  PRIN- 
CESS CZARTONYSKA, 

A  NOBLE  and  accomplished  woman,  was  the  wife 
of  Andrzey  Zanwiski,  a  distinguished  defender  of 
the  rights  of  Poland.     She  died  in  1797. 

ZAPPI,   FAUSTINA, 

Was  daughter  of  the  painter  Carlo  Mazatti,  and 
wife  of  Qiambattista  Zappi,  who  was  bom  in  1668, 
and  died  in  1719.  Faustina  was  beautiful,  and  a 
poetess.  Some  of  her  sonnets  are  very  fine.  She 
resided  principally  at  Rome. 

ZINGA,   ANNA. 
A  MOBB  odious  spirit,  licentious,  blood-thirsty, 
and  cruel,  never  inhabited  the  form  of  woman. 
And  yet  she  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  Record; 
for  she,  in  understanding  and  ability,  stepped  far 
beyond  her  countrymen,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  lived.     Zinga  was  bom  in  Ms- 
tamba,  in  Africa,  in  1682.     Her  father  was  what 
the  European  travellers  and  writers  chose  to  teno 
a  king.   What  state  or  elevation  could  be  assumed 
by  a  chief  of  negroes  and  cannibals,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  th« 
principal  personage  of  his  tribe.     Nothing  can  be 
said  about  a  throne,  where  a  bench  or  chair  wss  s 
rare  and  inappreciable  luxury.     Zinga  manifested 
a  craft  and  management  by  which  she  soon  got 
the  better  of  her  brothers ;  and,  upon  the  death 
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of  her  father,  bvcatiiig  herBelf  irith  Uie  Mored 
ohuxjter  of  prieal«M,  beoame  the  leading  ipring 
of  the  people.  At  that  time,  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
taguese  were  attemptiiig  a  liTal  inflaeace  on 
eoaat  of  Af  rioa  for  commercial  purpoBes ;  religiouB 
difficollies  beoame  inTolvad  in  thii  iiTalship  ;  there 
vere  no  doubt  manj  muuonaries  of  high  and  pore 
notlTee;  while  others,  forgetting  their  maeeege 
of   peace,   eerred  to   exacerbate   the  oppoation 


Zioga  had  the  good  senjie  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
VBDtagM  the  could  deriTe  from  the  Chriatians; 
sbt  vilited  the  PortugaeBC  Bettlement,  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  governor,  and  was  baptized.  With 
their  aid,  she  soon  made  herself  predominant 
aaong  all  the  tribes  of  the  AdghboDrhoodi  and. 


ZI 

M  soon  M  ahe  had  destroyed  all  whom  she  mi^t 
hate  feared,  she  abjured  her  new  foith,  and  re- 
tamed  to  her  idols.  For  Bome  time  she  lived 
feared  and  respected  tuuoag  her  own  people ;  bat, 
perpetrating  aele  of  despotic  erueltf  too  terrible 
for  detail,  she  soon  became  veeried  of  reigning 
over  a  race  of  trembling  saTages.  Her  intercourse 
with  the  Portuguese  had  taught  her  the  advaotagea 
of  oiTiliiatioD,  and  her  own  sagaoi^  perceived 
that  the  introduction  of  Christianit;  could  alone 
improve  her  nation.  She  sent  for  priests,  and 
again  became  a  naainal  member  of  the  Christian 
oburch.  She  was  now  riztj-Eve  rears  oid,  and 
determined  to  remain  faithful  to  the  injunctioilf 
of  the  mieaionsne*.  Her  example  was  followed 
by  tbose  who  earrouDded  her;  and,  had  she  lived, 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  might  hara  tempered  thif 
savage  race ;  but  a  sudden  sickness  put  an  end  to 
her  existenoe  in  1Q68. 

Her  courage  and  vigour  were  remarkable ;  she 
was  naturally  formed  for  government;  and  hei 
native  capacity  and  energy  would,  in  a  different 
country  and  with  suitable  education,  have  made  a 
great  queen ;  while  her  extreme  hardness  of  heart 
must  have  rendered  her  hateful  and  repulBive  a% 
a  woman.  Still,  she  exhibited  better  dispoaitiona 
than  any  king  of  her  race  had  ever  done ;  and 
she  was  the  first  of  her  tribe  who  made  any  at- 
tempt to  adopt  Christisnity.  Had  she  been  bora 
and  brought  up  under  its  blessed  light,  haw  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  her  character  and  her 
destiny  I  When  such  instances  of  the  capacity  of 
the  coloured  race  ore  brought  before  na,  we  ahonld 
bo  awakened  to  the  importance  of  eendiug  the 
Gospel  and  the  meana  of  inslruction  to  the  wretched 
millions  of  women  and  ohildren  In  Africa. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FOURTH  ERA. 


^>^kA^^^f^^^k^^W^^A^^^^^V^^^^^NA^^^^^i^^^^N/^^^^^^^^^^A^^«^^ 


This  period  is  a  reoord  of  the  living — the  time  comprised  being  abont  thirty  yean,  or  from 
1820  to  1850. 

Some  readers  may  think  I  have  given  undue  prominence  to  sketches  and  selections  designat- 
ing those  still  on  the  stage  of  humanity,  moving  and  acting  among  us.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
attract  attention  to  these  vrriters  and  doers  in  the  present,  who  are  now  infusing  vitality  into 
the  ''soul  of  goodness,"  thereby  depriving  evil  of  its  power  to  deceive.  The  Past  is  dead;  it 
may  teach  like  a  tomb-stone ;  it  cannot  persuade  like  the  living  voice. 

Open  before  me  an  herbarium  of  choice  specimens,  gathered  from  fields  of  modem  fame,  and 
places  of  old  renown;  I  may  admire  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  the  skill  that  has  preserved 
their  forms  and  colours ;  but  I  never  inquire  how  the  plants  were  cultivated,  nor  do  I  try  to* 
train  my  own  to  bec<ime  like  tiiem. 

But  show  me  a  living,  blossoming  plant,  that  has  healing  leaves  and  odour-breathing  flowers, 
blessing  alike  the  sunshme  and  the  shade,  and  I  am  in  earnest  to  learn  the  manner  of  its 
growth,  and  the  mode  of  its  culture.  Thus  the  Fourth  Era  of  this  Becord  vrill  be  of  more 
benefit,  as  affording  examples  for  the  young,  and  encouragement  to  those  who  are  vraiting  some 
way  to  be  opened  to  their  endeavours,  than  all  the  histories  in  the  preceding  pages. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  devices  of  the  powers  of  darkness  to  perpetuate  sin,  is  to*  keep  women 
in  restraint  and  concealment — hidden,  as  it  were,  behind  the  shadow  of  the  evil  world.  They 
may  not  even  express  openly  their  abhorrence  of  vice — it  is  unfeminine ;  and  if  they  seek  to 
promote  good,  it  must  be  by  stealth,  as  though  it  were  wrong  for  them  to  be  recognised  doing 
anything  which  has  a  hi^  aim. 

The  Saviour  gave  no  precept,  and  left  no  example,  thus  restraining  the  sex.  On  the  contrary, 
He  was  constantiy  bringing  forward  female  examples  of  faith  and  love,  encouraging  the  exer- 
tions and  commending  the  piety  of  his  female  followers.  Thus,  when  at  Bethany  Mazy  came  to 
the  feast  made  for  Him,  opened  her  box  of  "  very  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his  head 
as  he  sat  at  meat,"  and  the  disciples  were  angry  at  this  public  display  of  her  seal,  then  Jesus 
signally  rebuked  their  selfishness,  declaring,  **  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work,"  and  emphatic- 
ally announcing  her  undying  fame — ''  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a 
memorial  of  her." 

What  signal  honour  was  conferred  openly  on  the  sex,  when  a  woman  was  thus  praised  by  the 
Son  of  God  1  Let  this  console  us  when  men  undervalue  the  female  mind,  and  strive  to  stifle  the 
female  soul.  Let  us  do  what  we  can ;  trust  in  God,  and  He  will  make  our  memorial  sure.  His 
Word  will  finally  overcome  the  powers  of  darkness.  Good  men  will  yet  follow  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  accord,  publicly,  praise  and  honour  to  the  work  of  woman. 

This  high  standard  of  society  is  even  now  approximated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  vnll 
soon  rule  the  world — the  only  people  who  have  the  true  light.  Every  false  religion  may  be 
knovm  by  this — it  represents  woman  as  inferior  to  man ;  it  sacrifices  her  honour,  happiness, 
and  glory,  to  his  brute  appetites,  sensuous  passions,  and  selfish  pride.  In  such  an  atmosphere, 
the  animal  lives,  the  angel  perishes,  till  humanity  is  morally  dead.  In  this  galaxy  of  living 
female  genius,'  there  is  not  a  single  ray  from  the  wide  horizon  of  heathendom.  There,  the 
mother  mind  is  shrouded  in  the  pall  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  men  are  in  the  gross  darkness 
of  idolatry  and  sin. 

The  same  low  ideas  concerning  the  office  and  destiny  of  woman  govern,  in  a  degree,  all  those 
nations  where  Christianity  is  Vkform  of  words  and  ceremonies,  and  not  the  quicilceiiwtig  9pirU  of 
holiness  in  the  soul— of  purity  in  the  life  of  the  believer.    Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe, 
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the  feminine  mind  is  considered  inferior  to  the  masculine,  and  woman's  genios  is  only  appre- 
ciated as  it  ministers  to  the  sensaous  gratification  of  man.  Hence,  the  gifted  daughters  of  thoie 
lands  are  romance-writers,  public  singers,  dancers,  artists ;  while  eyery  higher  effort  of  their 
mental  powers  is,  alike  by  potentates,  priests  and  philosophers,  discouraged,  disparaged,  and 
nearly  annihilated.  There  is  not  now  an  example  among  them  of  great  feminine  genius  devoted 
to  the  noblest  pursuits  of  the  human  mind — namely,  seeking  Truth  and  teaching  Duty.  Doubt- 
less there  are  excellent  women  in  those  countries,  and  some  of  rare  talents ;  but  their  sods 
have  no  expression,  their  yirtues  no  voice.  Military  force  extinguishes  moral  feeling.  Where 
nearly  two  millions  of  men  are  soldiers,  much  of  the  out-door  work  they  should  do  is  devolved 
on  the  females ;  which  circumstance  alone  deteriorates  society.  But  the  sins  and  sufferings 
caused  by  wars,  where  these  are  fought,  add  the  deepest  woe  to  the  wrongs  of  woman. 

In  truth,  when  we  look  oyer  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  two  rustions,  it  still  bears  that 
shadow  of  gloom  which  fell  when  the  ground  first  drank  human  blood ;  and  Man  the  Murderer, 
Woman  the  Mourner,  is  still  the  great  distinction  between  the  sexes  I 

Thank  Gbd !  there  is  hope.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Europe  numbers  about  twenty  millions, 
liTing  on  a  litde  island  in  the  stormy  Northern  Ocean.  But  there,  for  the  last  hundred  yean, 
the  sounds  of  battle  haye  not  been  heard ;  the  Salic  Law  neyer  shamed  the  honour  of  their 
royal  race ;  the  Holy  Bible  has  been  for  three  centuries  their  household  book,  and  a  firee  press 
now  disseminates  truth  among  the  people.  Those  twenty  millions  hold  the  mastery  of  mind 
oyer  Europe  and  Asia ;  if  we  trace  out  the  causes  of  this  superiority,  they  would  centre  in  that 
moral  influence,  which  true  religion  confers  on  the  female  sex. 

Therefore  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  and  most  honoured  sovereign  nov 
enthroned ;  female  genius  is  the  grace  and  glory  of  British  literature ;  female  piety  the  purest 
light  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  this  Era  is  ma4e  brilliant  by  the  distinguished  women  of 
the  British  Island. 

There  is  still  a  more  wonderful  example  of  this  uplifting  power  of  the  educated  female  mind.  It 
is  only  seyenty-fiye  years  since  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  New  World  became  a  nation,  then  nom- 
bering  about  three  millions  of  souls.  Now,  this  people  form  the  Great  American  Republic,  with 
a  population  of  twenty-three  millions ;  and  the  destiny  of  the  world  vrill  soon  be  in  their  keep- 
ing I  The  Bible  has  been  their  '*  Book  of  books''  since  the  first  Puritan  exile  set  his  foot  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  Religion  is  free ;  and  the  soul,  which  woman  always  influences  where  God 
is  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth,  is  untrammelled  by  code,  or  creed,  or  caste.  No  blood  has 
been  shed  on  the  soil  of  this  nation,  saye  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  and  self-defence ;  there- 
fore, the  blasting  evils  of  war  haye  scarcely  been  felt ;  nor  has  the  female  eyer  been  suljected  to 
the  hard  labour  imposed  by  God  on  the  male  sex — that  of  "  subduing  the  earth."  The  advaih 
tages  of  primary  education  haye  been  accorded  to  girls  equally  with  boys,  and,  though  the  latter 
haye,  in  their  endowed  colleges,  enjoyed  the  special  benefit  of  direct  legislation,  yet  public  sen- 
timent has  always  been  fayourable  to  female  education,  and  priyate  liberality  has  supplied,  in  a 
good  degree,  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  daughters  of  the  republic.  The  result  is  before 
the  world, — a  miracle  of  national  adyancement.    American  mothers  train  their  sons  to  be  Men! 

The  Old  Saxon  stock  is  yet  superior  to  the  New  in  that  brilliancy  of  feminine  genius,  the  arti- 
ficial state  of  social  life  in  England  now  fosters  and  elicits — surpassing  eyery  nation  in  its  list 
of  learned  ladies ;  yet  in  all  that  contributes  to  popular  education  and  pure  religious  sentiment 
among  the  masses,  the  women  of  America  are  in  adyance  of  all  others  on  the  globe.  To  prove 
this,  we  need  only  examine  the  list  of  American  female  missionaries,  teachers,  editors,  and 
authors  of  works  instructive  and  educational,  contained  in  this  "  Record.'' 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  what  women  do  for  themselyes,  as  what  men  do  for  them, 
which  marks  the  real  state  of  both.  Now,  the  men  of  America  uphold  the  honour  of  the  gentf e 
sex  by  the  tenderest  care  and  most  respectful  obsenrance,  acknowledging  with  warm  praises  the 
talents  of  their  countrywomen.  And,  what  is  of  higher  significance,  American  men  believe  m 
the  natural  excellence  of  the  female  mind.  Hence  the  most  learned  and  noble  in  the  land  united 
in  the  experiment  of  deyeloping  the  intellect  of  a  poor  little  girl  —  deaf,  dumb,  blind  I  And 
these  great  men  are  proud  to  measure  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  by  its  wonderfiil  capacity 
as  shown  in  this  delicate  female  form. 

The  true  progress  of  eyery  race  is  marked  in  the  condition  of  the  women.  The  most  distin- 
goished  exponent  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — the  goyeming  race  of  the 
world — is  Laura  Bridgman. 


FOURTH  EEA. 


OP  LIVING  FEMALE  WRITERS. 
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AGNOULT,   COUNTESS   D', 

Is  only  known  as  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Stem.  Madame  Dadeyant,  a  woman  of  unques- 
tionable, though  very  ill-directed,  genius,  among 
other  eccentricities,  adopted  the  undignified  mea- 
sure of  renouncing  her  sex,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
not  only  entering  the  Usts  of  fame  under  a  mascu- 
line name,  but  often  assuming  masculine  apparel. 
False  shows  and  seemings  are  always  unworthy 
of  a  strong  or  healthy  mind ;  unless  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  making  concealment, 
for  a  time,  justifiable ;  but  for  one  who  might  be 
a  champion,  to  desert  his  or  her  party,  merely 
because  it  is  physically  the  weakest,  to  appear 
in  the  uniform  of  the  more  powerful,  shows 
certainly  a  want  of  **  spirit,  taste,  and  sense." 
To  repeat  this  unwomanly  and  senseless  proceed- 
ing was  a  fault  in  Madame  d'Agnonlt :  it  has  lost 
eyen  the  grace  of  noyelty,  and  the  talent  of  the 
authoress  —  author,  if  she  wish  it,  —  causes  a 
regret  that  she  is  not  satisfied  to  be  herself.  This 
lady  belongs  to  a  family  of  rank,  and  is  distin- 
guished not  only  for  literary  abilities,  but  possesses 
a  fine  taste  in  the  arts,  which  has  been  developed 
by  her  travels  in  Italy.  Reversing  the  career  of 
most  imaginative  writers,  she  began  as  a  critic  — 
having  contributed,  in  *<La  Presse*'  of  1842  and 
'43,  several  articles  that  attracted  much  attention. 
The  novel  <<.N€lida,"  which  appeared  in  1846,  has 
been  received  by  the  reading  public  with  great 
faTour — having  been  translated  into  Qerman, 
English,  and  Spanish.  She  has  also  produced 
several  political  and  critical  essays,  besides  various 
romances. 

ALBERETTI,  VERDONI  THERESE, 
Or  Verona,  Italy.  This  lady,  eminently  distin- 
guished for  her  graces  and  accomplishments,  is 
the  authoress  of  poems  that  are  admired  alike  for 
a  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression.  The  Abb^ 
Giuseppe  Barbresi,  well  known  in  Italy  for  his 
success  in  works  of  elegant  literature,  has  inserted 
some  of  the  poems  of  this  admired  authoress  in 
the  collection  of  his  own  works. 


AMELIA  MARIA  FREDERICA  AUGUSTA, 

DvcHsss  and  princess  of  Saxony,  was  bom  in 
1794.  Her  father,  Prince  Maximilian,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Elector  Frederic  Christian. 
His  eldest  brother,  Frederic  Augustus,  Elector, 
and  afterwards  king  of  Saxony,  ruled  this  country 
sixty-four  years,  from  1768  to  1827.  His  reign  was 
one  of  much  vicissitude,  as  it  embraced  the  period 
of  Napoleon's  career.  An  allusion  to  the  politioal 
events  of  that  day  is  not  foreign  to  the  present 
subject,  as  the  literary  abilities  and  consequent 
fame  of  the  Princess  Amelia  could  never  have 
been  developed  under  the  old  order  of  things  in  a 
contracted  German  court ;  neither  could  she  have 
acquired  that  knowledge  of  life  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  her  dramatic  talent :  bom  fifty  yean 
sooner,  she  would  have  ranked  merely  among  the 
serene  highnesses  of  whom  «to  live  and  die" 
forms  all  the  history.  Fortunately  for  Amelia, 
the  storms  that  were  to  clear  the  politioal  atmo- 
sphere began  before  her  birth :  from  the  age  of 
twelve  till  that  of  twenty-three  she  saw  her  family 
suffering  exile;  then  ei^oying  return  abd  sove- 
reignty; her  uncle  prisoner — again  triumphant 
During  this  period  her  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, her  suggestions  for  thought,  her  mental 
education,  were  most  various  and  extensiye. 
Scenes  and  characters  were  studied  fresh  from 
life  — "not  obtained  through  books."  In  1827, 
her  uncle.  King  Frederic  Augustus,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Anthony —  a  rather  jolly 
old  person,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  his  niece 
Amelia.  She  possessed  much  influence  over  him, 
and  exercised  it  in  a  way  that  gained  her  great 
favour  with  high  and  low.  In  1880,  a  revolution 
changed  the  goyemment  from  a  despotism  to  a 
limited  monarchy.  Anthony  died  in  1836,  when 
the  brother  of  Amelift  became  sovereign.  Under 
Ser  uncle's  reign  it  would  have  scarcely  been 
possible  for  her  to  appear  as  the  authoress  of 
acted  dramas ;  but  her  brother  had  been  brought 
up  under  a  new  order  of  things,  and  considered  it 
no  derogation  for  a  sdon  of  royalty  to  extend  the 
influence  of  virtue  and  elevated  morality  by  the 
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ud  of  tm  &rt  thftt  mohei  its  wy  to  the  general 
public  with  ft  peculiar  force. 

It  is  ft  cariona  eiroumstuice  tllBt  her  first  drunft, 
which  HM  offered  under  the  name  of  Amelia 
Heiter,  waa  refuaed  by  the  managen  at  the  oourt- 
theatre,  and  only  appeared  there  oTter  iU  confirmed 
sneeess  ou  the  stage  of  Berlin.  Mrs.  Jamieean, 
fhiin  whom  this  sVetefa  is  principallj  derired,  ob- 
serrea  that  the  German  drama  was  in  an  abyss  of 
itnpiditj  at  the  most  flourighing  epoch  of  the 
French  and  English  itage.  It  wm  in  the  senitb 
of  Qarrick'B  reputation  at  London  that  the  firit 
efforts  were  made  to  ^Te  something  like  sense  and 
taste  to  the  representations  of  Germany,  and 
these  efforts  were  made  by  a  woman,  Johaima 
Nenber,  a  manager  and  direotor  of  the  beat  eom- 
pany  in  Germany ;  she  it  was  who  enabled  Leasing 
to  prodooe  hU  great  works,  and  thus  to  awaken 
his  coontrymen  to  a  sense  of  beauty  and  utility 
In  dramatic  poetry.  Two  or  three  women  had 
manifested  some  ability  in  this  branch  of  art 
before  the  Prinoees  Amelia  began  her  career. 
Johanna  Ton  Wnseerthnm  of  Vienna,  an  actress, 
has  left  twelTe  or  fourteen  volomes  of  plays ;  some 
of  which  are  still  performed,  and  retain  public 
fftTour.  Another  onoe  papular  writer  was  Char- 
lotte Biroh-Pfeiffer,  who  produced  dramas  depict- 
ing the  life  of  the  burghers  and  artisans ;  one  of  her 
pieces,  called  "Gttttenberg,"  is  a  series  of  tableaux 
of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  illustrating  the 
fortunes  of  the  invenior  of  printing  —  a  aubjeet 
that  would  scaroely  strike  a  modem  dramatiat  in 
a  poetical  point  of  view.  The  Princesa  Amelia 
bos  gained  by  her  plays  a  popularity  deierredly 
exceeding  any  of  her  predt 
rarits  in  the  kind  she  hi 
must  be  remembered  she  is,  though  a  woman  cf 
genius,  no  poet ;  her  mind  is  ele-rated,  tmth'-loving, 
and  eager  to  conTay  iisefnl  leasons ;  she  poBsesses 
»  delicate  diaciimination  of  character,  and  infinity 
of  gentle  humoura ;  her  style  is  refined,  and,  at 
all  times,  aa  elegant  as  the  attention  to  proprieties 
of  the  dnunatia  personsg  will  permit  She  attaeke 
selfishness  and  deception  with  an  unfiinching  hos- 
tility, and  her  instructions  are  conTeyed  by  snch 
amusing  and  natural  delineations  ^at  they  cannot 
fail  to  excite  a  detestation  of  these  Tices ;  and 
eren  when  such  emotiona  are  transleni,  they  are  a 
refreshing  dew  to  the  hard  soil  they  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

Before  leanng  the  account  of  this  Ulustrious 
lady,  it  may  be  remarked  that  her  family  are  dis- 
tinguished by  something  more  than  "  leather  and 
prunella"  t^m  the  merely  "monarch  crowned." 
The  present  king,  Amelia's  brother,  has  published 
a  work  on  botany  and  mineralogy,  and  Prince 
John  the  Younger  haa  translated  Dante  into 
German  poetry.  She  had  a  grandmother  too, 
another  Prinoeas  Amelia,  whose  biography  is  to 
be  found  in  •  preceding  part  of  this  work,  who 
composed  operas. 

Mrs.  Jsmieson,  in  adverting  to  the  possibility  of 
this  princess  swaying  the  "reins  of  empire"  in 
de&ult  of  a  mole  heir,  speaks  of  the  infinitely 
wider  sway  she  now  exeroiees  by  her  individual 
goodaeas  and  talent     Some  of  thiee  observations 
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may  be  quoted,  so  perfeotiy  do  they  agree  wiA 
every  idea  oar  own  efforts  would  inculcate. 

"  I  respect  her  for  the  good  she  has  done, anil 
think  it  honour  to  be  (he  means  of  making  lierbr- 
tfaer  known.  In  this  kind  of  spiritual  inflasM*. 
however  and  wherever  exercised,  be  it  in  a  lai^ 
or  smaller  circle,  lies  the  true  vocatiozi,  (he  imdis- 
puted  empire  of  the  intellectual  woman — not  in 
any  of  those  political  powers  and  privileges  vliidi 
have  been  demanded  for  us  by  eloquent  pais,  uil 
"  most  sweet  voices,"  but  which  every  womin  wtu 
has  looked  long  upon  life,  and  well  considered  her 
own  nature,  and  the  purposes  for  which  she  cun 
into  the  world,  would  at  once  alynre  if  offered." 


AMELIE   MARIE,   EX-QUEEN  OF 
THE   FRENCH, 

DAuaHTiB  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  the  Two  id- 
lies,  WW  married  to  Lonis  Philippe,  then  the  enlei 
duke  d'Orleona,  Sovembar,  1809.  It  wis,  «pp«- 
rently,  a  marriage  of  affection  with  the  duke,  M 
00  her  side  of  that  absorbing  love  which  seeatd  lo 
seek  nothing  beyond  the  content  of  her  hnibsnii— 
eioept  his  salvation — to  complete  her  felidly.  u 
all  the  changes  of  his  life,  she  was  with  him  ■>  i>> 
mfi;  sensible  to  the  smiles  or  fhiwos  of  forCmt 
only  aa  these  affected  her  husband. 

In  1814,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  dnkB  of 
Orleans  with  his  family  removed  to  Paris ;  sml  tkt 
immense  estates  of  his  father  were  reswwd  U> 
him.  At  Nouilly  he  resided  in  a  snperb  ?•!»«■ 
aurronnded  with  every  luxury;  yet  uBid  aH  "^ 
magnificence  the  simple  tastes,  oidsr,  and  ewiMJ 
which  distinguish  Uie  presence  of  a  good  wifc 
were  predominant  They  had  nine  childrai  has 
to  them ;  the  training  of  these  while  joung  «* 
their  mother's  care,  and  her  example  of  obediate 
and  reverence  towards  her  husband,  deepewdwd 
decided  his  inflnenoe  over  his  fUnily,  wMeh  *»•  * 
model  of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic  vutaea 

By  Uie  events  of  July,  1880,  Louii  Philippe  1*- 
eame  King  of  the  Fren^ ;  but  this  hanoar  iMX 
only  to  have  increased  the  cares  of  his  wife  tij  l"" 
fears  on  his  account;  she  never  appears  tola" 
valued  Uio  sUtion  for  any  oooeasion  of  ^^^'^^ 
importance  it  gave  to  her.    Indeed,  it  is  »»w 
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that  she  WM  tst?  sdrene  to  hla  aaaonung  the 
Boeptre ;  with  the  inetioet  of  » true  iromuf  b  love, 
she  probkUr  felt  thftt  his  hkppioMB,  if  oat  hii  good 
name  tad  hie  life,  might  be  perilled ;  but  he  de- 
cided to  be  Hag,  and  she  meekly  took  her  plkoe 
by  his  ride,  during  bie  troablee,  but  not  eeeking 
to  share  hii  power.  The  French  nation  respected 
ker  charaoter,  and  uerer  imputed  any  of  the  king's 
folly,  treachery,  and  neannees,  to  her ;  bUU  the 
fgrnd  truth  of  her  booI  wae  neTer  mrmiaed  till  she 
deMBuded  from  the  tlirone.  Then  she  dleplayed 
wiiat  ii  far  nobler  than  royalty  of  birth  or  itation, 
the  innate  notil  strength  of  woman's  natore, 
whan,  foT^tting  self  and  nutuning  erery  trial 
with  a  calm  courage,  she  devatas  her  enei^es  for 
the  lalTatioD  of  others:  It  lias  been  said,  tliat  the 
queen  endearoured  to  prerant  the  abdication  of 
Louis  PbUipi>e,that  kneelii^  before  him  she  ei- 
olained  —  "C'est  ledaToird'nnroi  demonrir  par- 
mi  son  peuple  I"  Bat  when  he  resolved  on  Sight, 
it  i»  known  tliat  her  presence  of  mind  snstained 
ftud  guided  liim  as  thoa^  he  bad  been  a  child. 
The  sequel  is  familiar  to  all  the  world.  They  Sad 
to  England;  Louis  Philippe  left  Paris  for  tlie  last 
time  and  for  erer,  on  the  2eth  of  February,  1S48. 
Supported  on  the  arm  of  his  noble  wife,  he  reached 
the  carriage  that  bore  tham  ftom  their  kingdolo, 
and  on  iLe  2etli  of  August,  1860,  he  passed  from 
thie  worid — for^ven  of  his  eine,  let  us  hope.  He 
had  been  all  hia  life  a  philoiophtr,  that  is  to  say, 
an  infidel ;  but  at  the  closing  scene  the  [riety  and 
prayers  of  hia  wife  seem  to  hare  been  heard ;  the 
old  king  became  a  yonng  penitent,  performing 
with  eaniestnesa  those  holy  rites  his  wife  belieres 
necessary  to  salTBtion.  jUid  she,  who  could  never 
be  liappy  if  parted  from  liim  even  for  a  day,  re- 
signed him  to  Qod  without  a  murmnr ;  —  and  now 
devotee  herself  to  the  interests  her  deceased  hus- 
band considered  important  calmly  and  cheerfully 
as  though  he  woe  etill  by  her  side.  Well  mi^t 
.  that  hnsband  feel  what  one  of  his  biographers  ob- 
Berres  be  manifeated  so  strongly,  that  "  It  was 
impossible  to  be  in  the  oompany  of  Louis  Plulippe 
for  half  an  hour,  without  some  indication  of  his 
remarkable  respect  for  his  wii^."  And  it  should 
always  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  in  his 
domestio  life,  as  hnsband  and  fatiier,  he  deserves 
the  behest  regard.  Tliis  pnrity  of  private  morals, 
■0  race  in  the  stations  he  ooonpied,  was  nndonbt- 
«dly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  his  early  educa- 
tion, almost  entirely  condnoted  by  a  woman  — 
henoe  bis  respect  for  the  sex.  ' 

We  place  U>e  name  of  Amelie,  ei-Qneen  of  the 
French,  in  our  record,  not  because  she  has  worn  a 
orown,  or  displayed  great  talents,  or  performed 
any  distingoiahed  deed ;  but  becaose  she  has  been 
the  perfect  example  of  a  good  wife. 

ANCELOT,  TIBOIKIE, 
Win  of  the  celebrated  M.  Anoelot,  author  of 
<>  Marie  Fadilla,"  and  many  other  tragedies  and 
dramas  of  great  popularity,  has  a  literary  reputa- 
tion litUe  inferior  to  that  of  her  husband.  As  an 
author  of  vaudevilles — that  species  of  writing  in 
which  the  Freneh  excel,  sh^is  regarded  aa  having 
inrpsesed  her  hoabond;  while   her  novels  have 


AS 

displayed  no  imall  degree  of  talent  She  remdet 
in  Paris,  where  her  w<aks  are  highly  priied  l^ 
that  increasing  class  of  novel-readers,  who  are 
willing  to  be  amused  and  interested  with  portr^t- 
uree  of  the  bright  dde  of  nature,  the  good  which 
may  be  found  iu  humani^,  and  hoped  for  In  the 
future  of  our  race. 


Madame  Anoelot  exhibits  artistie  skill  in  the  plot 
of  her  stories ;  her  e^le  is  unexceptionable,  and 
above  all  she  has  the  merit  of  purity  of  thought,  and 
BonndncBS  of  moral  principle.  The  most  noted  of 
her  novels  are  "Oabriellej"  "Emerance;"  and 
"  H£d&rine."  The  first  named  bos  been  included 
in  the  "  Bibliothique  de'  Kllte,"  and  passed  throng 
several  editions.  The  spirit  and  s^^le  of  this  work 
ore  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  popu- 
lar English  novels ;  those  who  admire  Mrs.  Gore's 
writings  will  find  as  much  to  amuse  and  interest 
them  in  ■'  Qabrielle,"  with  a  more  elevated  tone  of 
moral  feeling.  We  will  select  our  specimen  of 
this  authoress  from  the  opening  chapter  of  "  Ga- 
brieUe." 


—  "TitriartnolongtrmsKommt  no,  my  dear 
Count,  there  are  no  longer  any  women,"  mourn- 
fully exclaimed  the  Marchioness  de  Fonlenay- 
Marenil,  turning  towards  the  Count  de  Rhinville, 
seated  by  her  side  in  the  carriage.  The  count 
righed,  bnt  £d  not  appear  at  all  disposed  to  ques- 
tion or  oppose  a  proposition  which  might,  at  first, 
seem  singular  and  raah. 

The  marohitmeee,  not  meeting  any  cootntdictioD, 
was  forced  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  on  argu- 
ment Was  M.  de  BUnville,  who  had  been  so 
long  familiar  with  hor  ideas,  convinced,  or  did  he 
fear  lest  she  should  try  to  convince  him  ?  He  did 
not  answer,  nor  even  show  any  surprise,  when  the 
marchioness  uttered  this  phrase,  which  occurred, 
it  is  true,  often  enough  in  her  conversation,  for 
him  to  be  accustomed  to  it. 

They  both  then  remained  silent,   whilst   the 

carriage  continued  to  proceed  with   rapidi^  — 

they  bad  but  litUe  to  say,  for  both  had  reached 

on  advanced  age —  then  words  are  glow,  sod,  and 
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vifireqaent.  The  ardent  expreanonfl  of  youth 
alwftys  unfold  wholly  or  in  part  their  ideas,  plans, 
hopes,  sorrows,  and  pleasures.  They  haye  so  much 
to  say  that  they  speak  often  without  knowing  it, 
and  all  together;  but  two  old  people,  on  the 
contrary,  would  naturally  be  silent  if  they  had 
not  resoWed  to  converse ;  and  even  then,  in  spite 
of  their  determination,  their  sentences  are  often 
unfinished.  Sometimes,  even  when  on  the  point 
of  speaking,  if  they  look  at  each  other,  they  are 
silent;  for  they  see  those  whitened  locks,  those 
ftirrowed  brows,  those  traces  of  time  and  grief 
imprinted  upon  their  countenances.  They  read 
there  the  sorrows  and  regrets  of  the  past ;  the 
sadness  of  the  present ;  and  the  few  hopes  which 
the  future  can  offer,  at  least  for  this  life. 

The  Marchioness  de  Fontenay-Mareuil,  notwith- 
standing her  seventy  years,  seemed  now  agitated 
by  some  great  project,  for  she  resumed  the  con- 
versation with  vivacity :  **  And  it  is  because  there 
are  no  longer  any  women.  Count  de  Rhinville, 
that  France  is  ruined — that  the  young  men  are 
ruined,  and  that  my  grandson " 

Here  she  stopped,  fearing  to  utter  a  precise 
complaint  against  the  object  of  her  pride  and 
tenderness. 

M.  de  Rhinville  could  not  repress  a  smile  while 
saying: 

<*  I  should  have  tiiought  just  the  contrary." 

She,  the  marchioness,  was  not,  at  this  time, 
inclined  to  jest,  so  she  remained  grave  and  sad 
while  adding:  « Undoubtedly,  there  are  still 
young  girls,  married  women  and  mothers.  Men 
still  marry  women  who  are  rich,  and  love  those 
who  are  pretty ;  but  their  power  is  limited  exclu- 
sively to  these  rights !  Saloons  exist  no  longer ; 
conversation  has  ceased;  good  taste  has  disap- 
peared with  it,  and  mind  has  lost  all  its  influence. 
You  have  a  king  who  appoints  and  dismisses 
ministers ;  a  house  of  deputies  which  makes  and 
abolishes  laws;  a  house  of  peers  which  neither 
makes  nor  abolishes  anything;  but  is  there  any. 
power  to  create  agreeable  men?  to  accustom 
young  men  to  refined  habits  ?  to  teach  them  that 
good  taste  is  the  proof  of  a  good  understanding, 
and 'noble  manners  the  consequence  of  noble 
feelings  ?  to  impose  upon  them,  by  public  opinion, 
those  laws  of  politeness  and  good  sense  which  are 
not  found  in  the  ciric  code?  What  power  will 
induce  them  to  doubt  their  own  perfections  suffi- 
ciently to  endeavour  to  become  men  of  merit 
without  ceasing  to  be  agreeable  men  ?  Still,  my 
friend,  this  power,  now,  with  so  many  others, 
extinct,  formerly  existed!  —it  was  the  power  of 
women.  Then,  fear  of  the  opinion  of  the  saloons 
in  which  the  Duke  Yves  de  Maul^on  would  live, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  separating  so 
entirely  from  his  family ;  that  he,  the  last  sdon 
of  two  noble  houses,  the  heir  of  so  great  a  name, 
should  live  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  is  not 

ours,  and  there  act "     She  stopped  again; 

she  seemed  unable  to  utter  the  words  which  were 
on  her  lips. 

«  The  rumour  is  true  then,"  enquired  the  count, 
"  which  I  have  heard  ? ** 

'<  What  have  you  heard?    Who  has  told  you? 


Speak!    Tell  me!    I  wish  to  know  all t"  aakad 
the  marchioness  apprehensively. 

« Nothing  very  serious;  nothing  which  could 
compromise  the  honour  of  a  family,"  repliad 
M.  de  Bhinvine. 

*'  I  wish  to  know  every  thing,"  repeated  she  imp^> 
riously.  Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  and  trouble 
depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the  marchioness,  the 
count  could  not  repress  a  slight  smile  in  saying: 

**  Merely  some  youthful  follies  which  are  lavij^ 
ingly  related,  with  which  the  worid  is  amused, 
and  which  it  very  soon  forgets.  They  say,  that 
having  attained  his  minority,  and  being  put  in 
possession  of  an  income  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  livres,  all  that  remained  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  his  ancestors,  M.  de  Manlten,  findln|^ 
this  moderate  fortune  too  small  to  suit  his  rank 
and  wishes,  and,  as  he  said,  not  willing  to  live,  at 
twenty  and  a  duke,  like  an  old  grocer  retired  from 
business,  sold  his  property,  and  dividing  into  four 
parts  the  four  hundred  thousand  francs  which  he 
had  received,  determined,  four  years  ago,  to  live 
as  if  he  had  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand 
livres.  They  add  that  your  son  was  so  fkithAd  to 
his  word,  that  yesterday  saw,  at  the  same  tiBe» 
the  end  of  the  four  yesrs  and  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  livres." 

ANGOULEME,  MARIE  THERESA 
CHARLOTTE, 

DucHxss  d',  dauphiness,  daughter  of  Louis 
XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  bom  December  190k, 
1778,  at  Versulles,  displayed  in  early  youth  a 
penetrating  understanding,  an  energetao  will,  and 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  compassion.  She 
about  eleven  years  old  when  the  revolution 
menoed ;  its  horrors,  and  the  sufferings  her  royal 
parents  underwent,  stamped  their  impress  upon 
her  soul,  and  tinged  her  character  with  a  mdan- 
choly  never  to  be  effaced  in  this  life.  The  indig* 
nities  to  which  her  mother  was  subjected  never 
could  be  forgotten  by  the  daughter.  The  whtih 
family  were  imprisoned,  August  10th,  1792,  in 
the  Temple.  In  December,  1795,  the  princess 
was  exchanged  for  the  deputies  whom  Dnmon- 
rier  had  surrendered  to  the  Austiians.  Her  in- 
come at  this  time  was  the  interest  of  400,000 
francs,  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  archduchess 
Christina  of  Austria.  During  her  residence  at 
Vienna,  she  was  married  by  Louis  XYIII.,  to  hm 
cousin,  the  duke  of  AngoulSme,  June  10,  1799, 
at  Mittau.  The  emperor  of  Russia  signed  the 
contract  In*  1801,  the  political  situation  of  Ras- 
sia  obliged  all  the  Bourbons  to  escape  to  Warsaw. 
In  1806,  they  returned,  by  permission  of  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  to  Mittau.  Toi^tfds  the  end  of 
1816,  the  successes  of  Napoleon  obHged  them  to 
flee  to  England.  Here  the  princess  lived  a  veiy 
retired  life  at  Hartwell,  till  1814,  when  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  she  made  her  entrance 
May  4th,  into  Paris  with  the  king.  On  the  reton 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  she  was  at  Bordeaux  with 
her  husband.  Her  endeavours  to  preserve  this 
city  for  the  king  being  ineffectual,  she  embarked 
for  England,  went  to  Ohent,  and  on  Napoleon's 
final  expulsion,  returned  again  to  Paris. 
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ttte  city  she  was  driTen  by  the  reTolation  of 
1880,  wMoh  placed  Loois  Philipe  on  the  throne 
of  the  French.     She  fled  with  her  husband,  the 
uifortanate  Charles  X.,  first  to  England;  from 
thence  the    royal    fugitiYes  went  to  Germany, 
where  she  now  resides.    She  had  realiied  almost 
erery  torn  of  fortune's  wheel,  and  endured  sor- 
rows and  agonies  such  as  Tery  seldom  are  the  lot 
of  humanity.     In  erery  situation  she  has  exhibited 
courage  and  composure,  the  indubitable  evidence 
of  a  strong  mind.    And  she  also  displayed  the  true 
nobility  of  soul  which  forgives  injuries  and  does 
good  whenever  an  opportunity  presents.    Napo- 
leon once  remarked  tiiat  the  **  Duchess  d'Angou- 
Idme  was  the  only  man  of  her  family,"  and  cer- 
tainly she  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  her 
hnsband,  whose  qualities  were  rather  sound  than 
brilliant;  he  had  good  sense,  was  of  a  generous 
disposition,  had  studied  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
understood  the  concessions  which  were  due';  but 
he  cherished  the  doctrine  that  the  heir  of  the 
throne  should  be  the  first  to  evince  the  most  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  king ;  and  thus  sanctioned 
the  adoption  of  measures  he  wanted  the  courage  to 
oppose.     *'  The  duchess  was  of  a  character  more 
&T1,"  says  a  writer,  describing  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  revolution  of  1880.     **  She  evinced  no 
longer,  or  but  feebly,  that  haughty  expression  of 
feeling  with  which  she  had  been  reproached  at 
the  first  restoration.     The  necessity  of  concession 
had  already  wrought  many  changes  in  her  mind. 
Without  any  liberal  tendencies,  she  saw  that  when 
once  a  revolution  has  pervaded  a  nation  it  has 
scattered  the  seeds  of  both  good  and  evil;  and 
that  to  rule,  we  must  learn  how  to  respect  not 
only  commonly-acquired  rights,  but  conquests  the 
most  opposed  to  our  own  convictions,   even  as 
Henry  IV.  had  done.    AH  opinions,  then  so  pre- 
valent upon  her  character,  were  erroneous.    It 
was  said  that  she  was  excessively  religious ;  true ; 
but  her  piety  was  real  and  enlightened,  and  sought 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  a  courtly  train  of 
bishops  and  of  priests.    As  her  misfortunes  had 
been  infinite,  so  had  they  left  their  impression; 
she  could  not  abandon  herself  to  a  careless  gaiety 
of  life,  and  for  this  she  was  reproached ;  but  yet 
there  was  still  mingled  with  this  an  asperity  both 
of  manner  and  o(  speech,  and  when  excited,  and 
reassumiug  then  all  the  ancient  pride  of  her  house, 
her  opinions  were  imperatively  expressed.    Never- 
theless, her  firm  and  correct  understanding,  and 
the  recollections  of  her  misfortunes  ever  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  king." 

ARNIM,  BETTINA  VON, 
Best  known  to  us  by  her  letters,  published  as 
the  **  Correspondence  of  Goethe  with  a  Child,"  is 
considered  by  the  Germans  one  of  their  most  gifted 
female  writers.  The  very  remarkable  intercourse 
between  the  great  ''poetical  Artist"  and  the 
«  Child,"  is  of  a  character  which  could  never  have 
happened  but  in  Germany,  where  Philosophy  is 
half-sister  to  Romance,  and  Romance  appears  half 
the  time  in  the  garb  of  Philosophy. 

Bettina  Brentano,  grand-daughter  of  Sophia  de 
la  Roche,  (see  page  489,)  was  bom  at  Frankfort 


on  the  Mame,  about  the  year  1791.    Her  firtfaer, 
General  Brentano,  died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
Prussian  service;  his  wife  did  not  long  eurrive 
him,  and  their  children,  of  whom  Bettina  was  the 
youngest,  were  left   orphans  at  an  early  age. 
There  were  two  sons:  Clement  Brentano  beeame 
celebrated  in  Germany  for  his  work,  *<  Dee  Kna- 
ben  Wunderhom,"  (The  Boy's  Wondrous  Horn,)  a 
collection  of  German  popular  songs;  and  Chris- 
tian is  mentioned  in  Bettina's  letters;  she  had 
also  a  sister  Sophia.    Little  Bettina,  soon  after  the 
decease  of  her  parents,  became  the  favourite  of 
Goethe's  mother,  who  resided  at  Frankfort.    It 
was  hia  birth-place — Betiina's  mother  had  bemi 
one  of  his  devoted  friends ;  so  that  from  here  arli- 
est  remembrance,  the  << Child"  had  heard  the 
praises  of  the  "Poet;"— and  now  his  mother, 
whose  love  for  him  was  little  short  of  idolatry, 
completed  the  infatuation  of  Bettina.    She  had 
an  ardent  temperament;  the  name  of  Wolfgang 
Goethe  acted  as  the  spell  of  power  to  awaken  her 
genius,  and  what  was  more  remarkable,  to  deve- 
lop the  sentiment  of  love  in  a  maimer  which 
seems  so  nearly  allied  to  paenon^  that  we  cannot 
read  her  burning  expressions  without  sadness, 
when  reflecting  that  she,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, thus  lavished  the  rich  treasures  of  her  vir- 
gin affections  on  a  ^nan  sixty  years  old,  whose 
heart  had  been  indurated  by  such  a  long  course  of 
gross  sensuality,  as  must  have  made  him  impene- 
trable in  his  selfish  egotism  to  any  real  sympathy 
with  her  enthusiam.     And,  moreover,  he  was  a 
married  man,  if  the  ceremony  which  gave  his 
house-keeper  a  legal  right  to  call  herself  his  wife, 
after  living  for  sixteen  years  as  his  mistress,  de- 
serves the  holy  name  of  marriage.    Goethe  did 
not  love  Bettina ;  but  her  admiration  flattered  his 
vanity, — and  he  drew  her  on  to  make  those  pas- 
sionate confessions  which  seem  more  like  the  rav- 
ings of  an  opium-eater,  than*the  acknowledged 
feelings  of  a  female  soul. 

The  correspondence  with  Goethe  commenced  in 
1807,  when  Bettina  was,  as  we  have  stated,  about 
sixteen,  and  continued  till  1824.  Soon  after  that 
period  she  was  married  to  Ludwig  Achim  von  Ar- 
nim,  who  is  celebrated  in  Germany  as  a  poet  and 
novelist.  He  was  bom  and  resided  at  Berlin; 
thither  he  removed  his  lovely  but  yery  romantic 
wife ;  and  Bettina  became  the  star  of  fashion,  as 
well  as  a  literaiy  star,  in  the  brilliant  circles  of 
that  metropolitan  city.  The  sudden  death  of  her 
husband,  which  occurred  in  1831,  left  Bettina 
again  to  her  own  guidance ;  but  she  had  leamed 
wisdom  from  suffering,  and  did  not  give  up  her 
soul,  as  formerly,  to  the  worship  of  >  genius. 
Since  her  widowhood  she  has  continued  to  reside 
in  Berlin,  dividing  her  time  between  literature  and 
charities.  The  warm  enthusiasm  of  her  nature 
displays  itself  in  her  writings,  as  well  as  in  her 
deeds  of  benevolence.  One  of  her  works,  "  Dim 
Buck  gehoert  dem  Konige,"  (The  King's  Book,) 
was  so  bold  in  its  tone,  and  so  urgent  on  behalf 
of  the  <<  poor  oppressed,"  that  many  of  her  aris- 
tocratic friends  took  alarm,  and  avoided  the 
author,  expecting  she  would  be  frowned  upon  by 
the  king ;  but  Frederic):  William  is  too  politic  to 
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perseoute  a  woman  who  only  pleads  that  he  will 

do  good,   and  Madame  yon  Amim  retaina  his 

faTour,   apparently,   though   his   flatterers  look 

coldly  on  her.     The  work  has  gained  her  great 

popularity  with  the  people.     Another  work  of 

hers,  **I)i«  Ounderode"  a  romance  in  letters,  is 

also  Tery  much  admired,   especially  by  young 

ladies ;  it  is  wild  and  eztrayagant,  as  are  fdl  her 

writings,   but,   at  the    same  time,  full  of  fine 

thoughts  and  beautiftd  feelings.    All  the  natural 

impulses  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  Bettina  are 

good  and  pure;  what  she  needed  was  and  is  a 

higher  standard  of  morality,  a  holier  olgeot  of 

adoration.     The  Esthetic  philosophy,  referring 

the  soul  to  the  Beautiful  as  the  perfection  of  art 

or  human  attainments,  this,  and  not  the  Divine 

philosophy  of  the  Bible,  was  the  subject  of  her 

early  study :  the  first  bowed  down  her  nature  to 

worship  Goethe  —  the  last  would  hare  exalted  her 

spirit  to  worship  God !     How  the  sweet  fountain 

of  her  affections  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of 

Goethe,  and  how  this  consciousness  of  his  presence, 

as  it  were,  constantly  incited  her  to  thoughts  and 

expressions  foreign  to  her  natural  character,  must 

be  evident  to  all  who  read  the  '*  Correspondence 

with  a  Child.*'    We  shall  make  our  extracts  from 

this  work,  and  wish  our  limits  permitted  us  to 

give  more  of  Goethe's  letters;   these  are  short, 

and  seem  to  have  been  written  merely  for  the 

purpose  of  drawing  out  her  replies,  that  he  might 

■study  her  young  fresh  heart  as  an  entomologist 

would  the  colours  of  a  butterfly  he  had  fastened 

with  his  pin,  and  gain  the  rejuvenescence  of  his 

blas^  nature  from  the  full  life  of  hers.     That  he 

intended  to  use  her  thoughts  in  his  own  writings 

he  acknowledged  to  her ;  and  his  later  works  show 

that  he  did  thus  use  them.     Our  first  extract  is  a 

letter  to  Goethe's  mother. 

BBTTINA  TO  FBAU  BATH.* 

March  16th,  1807. 
It  is  true  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Wolfgang 
here  in  Rheingau;  he  writes,  *Eeep  my  mother 
warm,  and  hold  me  dear.'  These  sweet  lines  have 
sunk  into  me  like  the  first  Spring  rain ;  I  am  very 
happy  that  he  desires  me  to  love  him ;  I  know 
wcil  that  he  embraces  the  whole  world ;  I  know 
that  all  men  wish  to  see  and  speak  with  him,  that 
all  Germany  says  *  Our  Goethe.'  But  I  can  tell 
you  that,  up  to  this  day,  the  general  inspiration 
of  his  greatness  and  his  name  has  not  yet  arisen 
within  me.  My  love  to  him  is  confined  to  that 
little  white-walled  room,  where  I  first  saw  him ; 
where  the  vine,  trained  by  his  own  hand,  creeps 
up  the  window;  where  he  sits  on  the  straw 
hassock,  and  holds  me  in  his  arms — there  he  lets 
in  no  stranger,  and  knows  of  nothing  but  me 
alone.  Frau  Bath,  you  are  his  mother,  and  to 
you  I  will  tell  it  When  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  and  returned  home,  I  found  that  a  hair  from 
his  head  had  fallen  upon  my  shoulder ;  I  burnt  it 
at  the  candle,  and  my  heart  was  so  touched  that 
it  also  flamed,  but  merrily  and  joyfully,  as  flames 
in  the  blue  sun-lit  air,  of  which  one  is  scarcely 
aware,  and  which  consume  their  sacrifice  without 

*  Goethe's  mother  wu  alwayt  known  by  this  title. 


smoke :  so  will  it  be  with  me ;  I  shall  flatter 
joyftiUy  my  life  long  in  the  air,  and  no  one  niU 
know  whence  the  joy  comes ;  it  is  only  because  I 
know  that,  when  I  come  to  him,  he  will  be  alone 
with  me,  and  forget  his  laurels. 
Farewell,  and  write  to  him  of  me. 

BXTTINA  TO  GOETHB. 

When  the  sun  shines  hottest,  the  blue  sky  is 
often  clouded;  we  fear  the  storm  and  tempest;  a 
sultry  air  oppresses  the  breast,  but  at  last  the  son 
conquers,  and  sinks  tranquil  and  burnished  in 
the  lap  of  evening. 

Thus  was  it  with  me  after  writing  to  yon ;  I  wu 
oppressed,  as  when  a  tempest  gives  warning  of  its 
approach,  and  I  often  blushed  at  the  thought  that 
you  would  find  it  wrong ;  at  last  my  mistrost  was 
dispelled  by  words  which  were  few,  but  how  dear! 
If  you  only  knew  what  quick  progress  my  confi- 
dence made  in  the  same  moment  that  I  knew  yoa 
were  pleased  with  it  I  Kind,  friendly  man !  I  am 
so  unskilled  in  interpreting  such  delicious  wordi 
that  I  doubted  their  meaning,  but  your  mother 
said,  <  Do  n't  be  stupid,  let  him  have  written  what 
he  will,  the  meaning  is,  you  shall  write  to  him  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  what  you  like.'  Oh,  I  can 
impart  nothing  to  you  but  that,  alone,  which  takes 
place  in  my  heart.  Oh,  methought,  could  I  now 
be  with  him,  my  sun  of  joy  should  illumine  him 
with  as  bright  a  glow  as  the  friendly  look  with 
which  his  eye  met  mine!  Yes,  splendid  indeed! 
A  purple  sky  my  mind,  a  warm  love-dew  mj 
words,  the  soul  must  come  forth  like  a  bride  firom 
her  chamber,  without  evil,  and  avow  herself.  0, 
Master !  in  future  I  will  see  thee  long  and  often 
by  day,  and  often  shall  it  be  closed  by  sach  an 
evening. 

I  promise  that  that  which  passes  within  me, 
untouched  by  the  outward  world,  shall  be  secretly 
and  religiously  offered  to  him  who  so  willing^ 
takes  interest  in  me,  and  whose  all-embracing 
power  promises  the  fulness  of  fruitful  nourish- 
ment to  the  young  germs  of  my  breast. 

Without  trust,  the  mind's  lot  is  a  hard  one ;  it 
grows  slowly  and  needily,  like  a  hot  plant  betwixt 
rocks :  thus  am  I  —  thus  was  I  till  to-day ;  snd 
the  fountain  of  the  heart  which  could  stream 
nowhere  forth,  finds  suddenly  a  passage  into  light, 
and  banks  of  balsam-breathing  fields,  blooming 
like  paradise,  accompany  its  course. 

Oh,  Goethe!  my  longings,  my  feelings,  m 
melodies  which  seek  a  song  to  which  they  may 
adapt  themselves.  Dare  I  do  so  ?  then  shall  these 
melodies  ascend  high  enough  to  accompany  yoor 
songs. 

Your  mother  wrote,  as  firom  me,  that  I  laid  no 
claim  to  an  answer  to  my  letters,  and  that  I  would 
not  rob  that  time  which  would  produce  for  eter- 
nity :  but  80  it  is  not ;  my  soul  cries  like  a  thirst 
babe;  all  this  time,  past  and  ftiture,  I  woold 
drink  into  myself,  and  my  oonsdence  would  make 
me  but  small  reproach,  if  the  world,  from  this 
time  forth,  should  learn  but  little  from  yon,  and  I 
more.  Bemember,  in  the  mean  time,  that  only  s 
few  words  firom  you  fill  up  a  greater  measure  of 
joy  than  I  expect  tiom  all  futurity. 
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From  Several  Letters. 
QOSTHI  TO   BSTTINA. 

Thou  art  »  sweet-minded  child;  I  read  thy  dear 
letters  with  inward  pleasure,  and  shaU  surelj 
always  read  them  again  with  the  same  ei\}oyment. 
Thy  pictures  of  what  has  happened  to  thee,  with 
all  inward  feelings  of  tenderness,  and  what  thy 
witty  demon  inspires  thee  with,  are  real  original 
sketches,  which,  in  the  midst  of  more  serious 
occupations,  cannot  be  denied  their  high  interest ; 
take  it,  therefore,  as  a  hearty  trutii,  when  I  thank 
thee  for  them.  Preserve  thy  confidence  in  me, 
and  let  it,  if  possible,  increase.  Thou  wilt  always 
be  and  remain  to  me  what  thou  now  art.  How 
can  one  requite  thee,  except  by  being  willing  to 
be  enriched  with  all  thy  good  gifts.  Thou,  thy- 
self, knowest  how  much  thou  art  to  my  mother ; 
her  letters  overflow  with  praise  and  love.  Con- 
tinue to  dedicate  lovely  monuments  of  remem- 
brance to  the  fleeting  moments  of  thy  good 
fortune.  I  cannot  promise  thee  that  I  will  not 
presume  to  work  out  themes  so  high-gifted  and 
full  of  life,  if  they  still  speak  as  truly  and 
warmly  to  the  heart. 

«  «  *  «  * 

You  are  an  unparalleled  child,  whom  I  joyfUly 
thank  for  every  ei\joyment,  for  every  bright 
glance  into  a  spiritual  life,  which,  without  you,  I 
should,  perhaps,  never  have  experienced. 

*  «  *  »  * 

All  that  you  write  is  a  spring  of  health  to  me, 
whose  crystal  drops  impart  to  me  a  well-being. 
Continue  to  me  this  refreshment,  upon  which  I 
place  my  dependence. 

«  «  *  *  » 

Your  clear  views  upon  men  and  things,  upon 
past  and  future,  are  useful  to  me,  and  I  deserve, 
too,  that  you  grant  me  the  best.  [Such  was  the 
egotism  of  Qoethe,  who  had  giren  Bettina  nothing, 
while  he  was  using  her  very  heart-strings  to  make 
him  music !] 

*  «  «  *  * 

I  wish  to  have  your  thoughts  on  art  in  general, 
and  particularly  on  music,  transmitted  to  me. 
Your  solitary  hours  you  can  spend  in  no  better 
way  than  in  meditating  on  your  dear  caprice,  and 
to  entrust  me  with  it. 

*  .  «  *  *  * 

By  no  means  let  slip  the  theme  upon  music,  but 
on  the  contrary,  continue  to  vary  it  in  every 
possible  manner.  Continue  to  love  me  till  happy 
stars  bring  us  once  more  together. 

From  a  Namber  of  Letters. 
BKTTIHA  TO  GOITHI. 

Talent  strikes  conviction,  but  genius  does  not 
convince ;  to  whom  it  is  imparted,  it  gives  fore- 
bodings of  the  immeasurable  and  infinite,  while 
talent  sets  certain  limits,  and  so  because  it  is  un-' 
derstood,  is  also  maintained. 

The  infinite  in  the  finite — genius  in  every  art 
is  music.  In  itself  it  is  the  soul,  when  it  touches 
tenderly,  but  when  it  masters  this  affection,  then 
it  is  spirit  which  warms,  nourishes,  bears  and  re- 
produces the  own  soul — and,  therefore,  we  per- 


eeive  music :  otherwise  the  sensual  ear  would  no 
hear  it,  but  only  the  spiritual;  and  thus  ever} 
art  is  the  body  of  music,  which  is  the  soul  of  every 
art :  and  so  is  music,  too,  the  soul  ot  love,  which 
also  answers  not  for  its  working ;  for  it  is  the  con- 
tact of  divine  with  human.  Love  expresses  no- 
thing through  itself,  but  that  it  is  sunk  in  har- 
mony. Love  is  fluid ;  it  flows  in  its  own  element, 
and  that  element  is  harmony. 

*  »  *  «  * 

I  wish  for  you,  Goethe,  and  believe  it  firmly,  too, 
that  all  your  enquiry,  your  knowledge,  and  that 
which  the  muse  teaches  you,  and  lastly  also  thy 
love,  may,  united,  form  a  glorified  body  for  thy 
spirit,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
earthly  body,  when  it  puts  it  ofif,  but  may  already 
have  passed  over  into  the  spiritual  body.  Die  you 
must  not,  he  only  must  die  whose  spirit  does  not 
find  the  outlet  Thought  wings  the  spirit,  the 
winged  spirit  does  not  die,  it  finds  not  back  the 
way  to  death.  — 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  love  you  are  with  the  heroine  of  your  new 
novel,  and  this  makes  you  so  retiring  and  cold  to 
me. — God  knows  what  model  has  served  you  here 
for  an  ideal ;  ah !  you  have  a  unique  taste  in  wo- 
men ;  Werther's  Charlotte  never  edified  me ;  had 
I  then  been  at  hand,  Werther  would  never  have 
shot  himself,  and  Charlotte  should  have  been 
piqued  that  I  could  console  him  so  well. 

I  feel  the  same  in  William  Meister ;  there,  all 
the  women  are  disgusting  to  me,  I  could  "drive 
them  all  out  of  the  temple,"  and  I  had  built, 
too,  upon  it,  that  you  have  loved  me  as  soon 
as  you  knew  me,  because  I  am  better  and  more 
amiable  than  the  whole  female  assemblage  in  your 
novels — yes,  (and,  really,  this  is  not  saying  much) 
for  you  I  am  more  amiable,  if  you  the  Poet  will 
not  find  it  out,  for  no  other  am  I  bom ;  am  I  not 
the  bee  which  flies  forth,  bringing  home  to  you 
the  nectar  of  each  flower  ? 

*  *  *  *  « 

The  moon  is  shining  high  above  the  hills,  the 
clouds  drive  over  like  herds.  I  have  already  stood 
awhile  at  the  windows,  and  looked  at  the  chasing 
and  driving  above.  Dear  Goethe,  good  Goethe,  I 
am  alone,  it  has  nused  me  out  of  myself,  up  to 
thee  I  Like  a  new-bom  babe,  must  I  nurse  this 
love  between  us;  beautiful  butterflies  balance 
themselves  upon  the  flowers  which  I  have  planted 
about  its  cradle,  golden  fables  adorn  its  dreams,  I 
joke  and  play  with  it,  I  try  every  stratagem  in  its 
favour.  But  you  rule  it  without  trouble,  by  the 
noble  harmony  of  your  inind — with  you  there  is 
no  need  of  tender  expressions  or  protestations. 
While  I  take  care  of  each  moment  of  the  present, 
a  power  of  blessing  goes  forth  from  you,  which 
reaches  beyond  all  sense  and  above  all  the  world. 

ON  MUSIC. 

Yes !  Christian  Schlosser  said,  that  you  under- 
stood nothing  of  music,  that  you  fear  death,  and 
have  no  religion ;  what  shall  I  say  to  this  ?  I  am 
as  stupid  as  I  am  mute,  when  I  am  so  sensibly 
hurt.  Ah!  Goethe,  if  one  had  no  shelter,  which 
could  protect  in  bad  weather,  the  cold  lovelesa 
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wind  might  harm  one,  but  I  know  yon  to  be  shel- 
tered within  yourself;  bat  these  three  riddles  are 
ft  problem  to  me.  I  would  fain  explain  to  you 
mnsic  in  all  its  bearings,  and  yet  I  myself  feel, 
that  it  is  beyond  sense  and  not  understood  by  me ; 
noTertheless  I  cannot  retire  from  this  Indissoluble, 
and  I  pray  to  it ;  no,  the  Inconceivable  is  eyer — 
God;  and  there  is  no  medium  world,  in  which 
other  secrets  can  be  hidden.  Since  mnsic  is  in- 
conceivable, so  is  it  like  God;  this  I  must  say, 
and  you  will,  with  your  notion  of  the  '<  terz"  and 
the  **  quint,"  laugjh  at  me  1  No  t  you  are  too  good, 
you  will  not  laugh;  and  then  you  are  also  too 
wise;  you  will  surely  willingly  give  up  your  stu- 
dies and  your  conquered  ideas,  for  such  an  all- 
hallowing  mystery  of  the  IHvine  Spirit  in  music. 
What  could  repay  the  pains  of  enquiry,  if  it  were 
not  this?  after  what  could  we  enquire,  which 
moves  us,  except  the  Divine  only  ?  And  what  can 
others,  the  well-studied,  say  better  or  higher  upon 
it; — and  if  one  of  them  should  bring  something 
forward  against  it,  must  he  not  be  ashamed  f  If 
one  should  say,  **  Mnsic  is  there,  only  that  the 
human  spirit  may  perfect  itself  therein."  Well, 
yes !  we  should  perfect  ourselves  in  God !  If  one 
say,  it  is  only  the  connecting  link  with  the  Divine, 
but  not  God  himself!  No,  ye  false  voices,  your 
vain  song  is  not  divinely  imbued !  Ah !  Divinity 
itself  teaches  us  to  understand  the  signs,  that  like 
it  by  our  own  powers,  we  may  leam  to  govern  in 
the  realm  of  Divinity.  All  learning  in  art  is  only, 
that  we  may  lay  the  foundation  of  self-dependence 
within  us,  and  that  it  may  remain  our  conquest. 
Some  one  has  said  of  Christ,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  music:  to  this  I  could  answer  nothing;  in  the 
first  place  I  am  not  nearly  enough  acquainted 
with  his  course  of  life,  and  then  what  struck  me 
at  the  time,  I  can  say  only  to  you,  although  I  do 
not  know  what  you  may  answer  to  it  Christ 
says:  <*  Your  body  also  shall  be  glorified."  Is  not 
music  now  the  (glorifying  of  sensual  nature?  Does 
not  music  so  touch  our  senses,  that  we  feel  them 
melted  into  the  harmony  of  the  tones  which  you 
choose  to  reckon  by  terz  and  quint  ?  Only  leam 
to  understand!  You  will  wonder  so  much  the 
more  at  the  Inconceivable.  The  senses  flow  on 
the  stream  of  inspiration,  and  that  exalts  them. 
All  which  spiritually  lays  claim  on  man,  here  goes 
over  to  the  senses;  therefore  is  it  that  through 
them  he  feels  himself  moved  to  all  things.  liove 
and  friendship,  and  warlike  courage,  and  longing 
after  the  Divinity,  all  boil  in  the  blood ;  the  blood 
is  hallowed ;  it  inflames  the  body,  that  it  becomes 
of  one  instinct  with  the  spirit  This  is  the  effect 
of  music  on  the  senses,  this  is  the  glorifying  of 
the  body ;  the  senses  of  Christ  were  dissolved  in 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  they  were  of  one  instinct  with 
him ;  he  said :  **  What  ye  touch  with  the  spirit  as 
with  the  senses  must  be  divine,  for  then  your  body 
becomes  also  spirit."  Look!  this  I  myself  almost 
felt  and  thought,  when  it  was  said,  that  Christ 
knew  nothing  about  music. 

Pardon  me,  that  I  thus  speak  with  you,  nearly 
without  substantial  ground,  for  I  am  giddy,  and  I 
scarcely  perceive  that  which  I  would  say,  and 
forget  all  so  easily  again ;  but  if  I  could  not  have 


confidence  in  you,  to  confess  that  which  ocean  (o 
me,  to  whom  else  should  I  impart  it? 

This  winter  I  had  a  spider  in  my  room;  when 
I  played  upon  the  guitar  it  descended  hastily  into 
a  web  which  it  had  spun  lower  down.  I  placed 
myself  before  it,  and  drew  my  fingers  across  the 
strings;  it  was  clearly  seen  how  it  vibrated 
through  its  little  limbs;  when  I  changed  the 
chord,  it  changed  its  movements, — they  were 
involuntaiy;  by  each  different  Arpeggio,  the 
rhythm  in  its  motions  was  also  changed ;  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  —  this  little  being  was  joy-pene- 
trated, or  spirit-imbued,  as  long  as  my  mosie 
lasted;  when  that  stopped  it  retired.  Another 
little  playfellow  was  a  mouse,  but  he  was  more 
taken  by  vocal  music :  he  chiefly  made  his  appear- 
ance when  I  have  sung  the  gamut ;  the  ftdler  I 
swelled  the  tones,  the  nearer  it  came;  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  it  remained  sitting;  my 
mother  was  much  delighted  by  the  little  animal ; 
we  took  great  care  not  to  disturb  him.  When  I 
sung  songs  and  varying  melodies  he  seemed  to  be 
afraid;  he  could  not  endure  it,  and  ran  hastilj 
away.  Thus,  then,  the  gamut  seemed  fitted  for 
this  little  creature;  prevailed  over  it,  and  (who 
can  doubt?)  prepared  the  way  for  something 
loftier  within  it;  these  tones,  given  with  the 
utmost  purity, — beautiful  in  themselves,  toaehed 
these  organs ;  this  swelling  and  sinking  to  silence 
raised  the  little  creature  into  another  element 
Ah,  Goethe !  what  shall  I  say  ?  everything  tonehei 
me  so  nearly  —  I  am  so  sensitive  to-day  I  oonid 
weep :  who  can  dwell  in  the  Temple  upon  pore 
and  serene  heights,  ought  he  to  wish  to  go  forth 
into  a  den  of  thieves  ?  These  two  little  animals 
resigned  themselves  up  to  music;  it  was  their 
Temple,  in  which  they  felt  their  exiatence  elertted 
by  the  touch  of  the  Divine,  and  thou  who  feelest 
thyself  touched  by  the  eternal  pulsation  of  the 
Divine  within  thee,  thou  hast  no  religion  ?  Thou, 
whose  words,  whose  thoughts  are  ever  directed  to 
the  muse,  thou  not  to  live  in  the  .element  of  exaltir 
tion,  in  connection  with  God  ?  0  yes !  the  ascend- 
ing from  out  unconscious  life  into  revelation,— 
that  is  mnsic  I 

ON  AST. 

I  have  spent  a  cold  night,  Goethe,  listenug  to 
my  thoughts;  because  you,  in  such  a  friendly 
manner,  wish  to  know  all ;  yet  I  could  not  write 
all,  these  thoughts  are  too  volatile.  Ay,  Goethe  I 
should  I  write  down  all,  how  odd  would  that  be! 
Be  contented  with  these ;  supply  them  in  my  mind, 
in  which  thou  hast  a  home.  You — no  other— 
have  ever  reminded  me  to  impart  my  soul  to  yoOy 
and  I  would  withhold  you  nothing,  therefore  I 
would  come  forth  to  light  out  of  myself,  becaiue 
you  alone  enlighten  me. 

Ah !  I  have  not  studied  it ;  I  know  nothing  of 
'  its  origin,  of  its  history,  its  condition ;  how  is  its 
influence,  how  men  understand  it,  —  that  seems 
unreal  to  me. 

Art  is  the  hallowing  sensual  nature,  and  that  is 
all  I  know  about  it  What  is  beloved  shall  sem 
to  love:  spirit  is  the  beloved  child  of  God,— 
chosen  by  God  for  the  service  of  sensoal  natore; 
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this  IB  urt ;  intuition  of  the  spirit  into  the  senses 
is  art  What  you  feel  becoiies  thought,  and  what 
you  think,  what  you  strive  to  invent,  that  becomes 
sensual  feeling.  What  men  compile  in  arts ;  what 
they  produce  in  it;  how  they  force  their  way 
through  it ;  what  they  do  more  or  less,  that  would 
be  submitted  to  many  contradictions,  but  yet  is  it 
erer  a  spelling  of  the  Divine.     Let  it  be. 

Ah!  what  do  you  ask  about  art?  I  can  say 
nothing  that  shall  satisfy  you.  Ask  about  love, 
this  is  my  art;  in  it  I  am  to  p€frform;  in  it  I  shall 
recollect  myself  and  r^oice. 

I  am  afraid  of  you ;  I  am  afraid  of  the  spirit 
which  you  bid  to  arise  within  me,  because  I  am 
not  able  to  express  it.  In  your  letter  you  say : 
<  the  whole  internal  spirit  shall  come  forth  to  li^t 
out  of  itself;'  never  before  has  this  simple  infalli- 
ble command  been  obvious  to  me,  and  now,  when 
your  wisdom  calls  me  forth  to  light,  what  have  I 
to  display  as  only  faults  against  the  internal 
genius ;  look  there !  misused  and  oppressed  it  was. 
But  this  breaking  forth  of  the  mind  to  light,  is  it 
not  art  ?  This  inner  man  asking  for  light,  to  have 
by  the  finger  of  God  loosened  his  tongue ;  untied 
his  hearing ;  awakened  all  senses  to  receive  and 
to  spend :  and  is  love  here  not  the  only  master, 
and  we  its  disciples  in  every  work  which  we  form 
by  its  inspiration  ? 

Works  of  art,  however,  are  those  which  alone 
are  called  art,  through  which  we  think  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  art ;  but  as  far  as  the-producing  of  God 
in  heart  and  mind  overpowers  the  idea  we  make  to 
ourselves  of  him  and  his  laws,  which,  in  temporal 
life,  are  of  value,  even  so  does  art  overpower 
men's  valuing  of  it  They  who  fSancy  to  under- 
stand it  will  perform  no  more  than  what  is  ruled 
by  understanding ;  but  when  senses  are  submitted 
to  its* spirit,  he  has  revelation. 

To  improve  the  advantages  of  experiences  as 
they  ought  to  be,  is  mastership ;  to  transfer  them 
on  the  scholar  is  teaching ;  has  the  scholar  com- 
prehended all,  and.  understands  how  to  employ  it, 
then  he  becomes  absolved ;  this  is  the  school  by 
which  art  will  be  transplanted.  To  one  in  such 
a  manner  absolved  all  ways  of  error  are  open,  but 
never  the  right  one.  Once  released  from  the  long 
f^quented  school  in  which  system  and  experience 
had  enclosed  him,  the  labyrinth  of  errors  becomes 
his  world,  from  which  he  may  never  escape. 
Every  way  he  will  choose  is  a  misguided  path  of 
error ;  void  of  divine  spirit,  misled  by  prejudices, 
he  tries  to  employ  all  his  artificial  craft  to  bring 
the  object  of  his  labour  to  a  good  issue.  More 
will  never  be  attained  by  the  endeavours  of  an 
artist  educated  in  the  school  of  art  Whoever 
is  come  to  something  in  art,  did  forget  his  crafti- 
ness, his  load  of  experience,  became  shipwreck, 
and  despair  led  him  to  land  on  the  right  shore. 
What  from  such  a  violent  epoch  will  proceed  is, 
indeed,  often  captivating,  but  not  convincing, 
because  the  scale  of  judgment  and  of  perception 
is  no  other  than  those  experiences  and  artifices, 
which  never  suit  where  production  will  not  be 
made  up  by  means  of  them ;  then,  also,  because 
the  prejudice  of  an  obtained  mastership  will  not 
allow  anything  to  be  that  depends  on  its  authority ; 


and  because  the  presentiment  of  a  higher  world 
will  thus  remain  closed  to  it  The  invention  of 
the  mastership  is  justified  by  the  principle,  that 
there  is  nothing  new ;  that  all  is  invented  before 
imagination ;  such  productions  are' partly  in  abuse 
of  that  which  is  invented  to  new  inventions,  partiy, 
apparent  inventions,  where  the  work  of  art  has 
not  the  thought  within  itself,  but  must  make  up 
for  its  want  by  the  devices  and  experience  of  the 
school  of  art,  and,  finally,  productions  which  go 
just  as  far  as  thought,  by  improvement,  is  allowed 
to  comprehend ;  the  more  prudent  balancing  thd 
more  faultiess  and  secure ;  the  more  comprehen- 
sible, too,  they  are  for  the  multitude ;  these  we 
call  works  of  art 

In  music,  producing  is,  itself,  a  wandering  of 
the  divine  idea,  which  enlightens  the  mind  without 
object,  and  man,  himself,  is  conception.  In  all  is 
union  of  love;  a  joining  of  mental  forces  one  in 
another. 

Excitement  becomes  language,  a  summons  to 
the  spirit ;  it  answers,  and  this  is  invention :  the 
faculty  of  mind  to  answer  a  demand  which  has  no 
fixed  object  as  problem,  but  is  the,  perhaps,  un- 
conscious tendency  of  production. 

All  motions  of  mental  events  in  life  have  such' 
a  deep,  hidden  basis ;  thus,  as  the  breath  of  life 
sinks  into  the  breast,  to  draw  breath  anew,  so  the 
procreating  spirit  siaks  i  to  the  soul,  again  to 
ascend  to  the  higher  regions  of  eternal  creative 
power. 

The  soul  breathes  by  spirit ;  spirit  breathes  by 
inspiration;  and  this  is  the  breathing  of  the 
divinity. 

To  inhale  the  divine  spirit  is  to  engenerate,  to 
produce ;  to  exhale  the  divine  breath  is  to  breed 
and  nourish  the  mind: — thus  the  divine  engene- 
rates,  breeds,  and  nourishes  itself  in  the  spirit,  — 
thus  through  the  spirit  in  the  soul — thus  through 
the  soul  in  the  body.  Body  is  art,  art  is  the 
sensual  nature  engenerated  into  the  life  of  the 
si»rit. 

In  the  style  of  art  they  say:  nothing  that  is 
new  is  to  be  invented,  all  has  existed  before :  — 
yes!  we  can  but  invent  in  mankind,  nothing  is 
without  them,  for  spirit  is  not  without  man,  for 
God  himself  has  no  other  harbour  but  the  spirit  of 
man;  the  inventor  is  love;  and  because  embrac- 
ing love  alone  is  the  foundation  of  existence,  there- 
fore beyond  this  embraced  one,  there  is  no  being, 
no  invention.  Invention  is  only  perceiving  how 
the  genius  of  love  rules  in  the  being  founded  by 
love. 

Man  cannot  invent,  only  feel  himself,  only  con- 
ceive, leam  what  the  genius  of  love  speaks  to  him, 
how  it  nourishes  itself  in  him,  and  how  it  teaches 
him  by  itself.  Without  transforming  its  percep- 
tions of  divine  love  into  the  language  of  know- 
ledge, there  is  no  invention. 

Late  yesterday  evening,  I. walked  by  moonlight 
in  the  beautiful,  blooming  Linden-walk,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine ;  there  I  heard  a  clapping  and 
soft  singing.  Before  her  cottage  beneath  the 
blooming  linden-tree,  sat  the  mother  of  twins: 
one  she  had  upon  her  breast,  and  the  other  she 
rocked  with  her  foot,  in  measure  to  the  song. 
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B. 
BAILLIE,  JOANNA, 

SiSTiR  of  the  oelebrfttMl  Dr.  Bullie,  wmB  boni 
in  Botbwell,  ScoUuiil,  of  on  honourable  fiuuily, 
kboat  ITOG.  She  hu  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  at  Hatnpete&d,  new  London,  where  she 
Qow  reridcB.  Her  "Fla^  of  the  Fuaiou,"  a 
wries  of  dr*maa,  haye  made  her  famous.  Soott 
oompares  her  to  Shakepeare ;  while  eminent  critiei 
place  her  name  at  the  head  of  the  lifing  dramatlo 
miters  of  EDgland. 

The  social  sphere  in  which  this  fkTonred  dangfa- 
(er  of  the  mnaa  has  ever  moTed,  was  pecnliarl; 
snittid  to  ber  character  and  geoiiu ;  It  was  one  in 
which  taste,  and  literature,  and  the  bigfaest  moral 
Mdowments  were  andaratood  and  sppredated. 
She  had  no  need  to  resort  to  her  pen  from  pecn- 
ulary  motiTes,  and  her  standing  in  sooiety  made 
fhme  of  little  moment  to  her.  But  the  spirit 
prompted,  and  she  obeyed  ila  Toice — alwajs,  we 
think,  with  that  loftigst  notlTe  of  human  action  or 
porpcse.  tht  daira  of  doing  gocd. 

To  acconpliih  dioae  reform*  wUeb  she  felt  so- 
del;  needed,  she  determined  to  attempt  the  re- 
form of  that  mimic  world,  the  st&ge,  b;  furnishing 
dramas  whose  repnisentadon  should  hare  a  salu- 
tar;  effect  on  morals.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea, 
she  plumed  her  celebrated  "  Flajs  on  the  Pas- 
iionB" —  lovi,  hatred,  Jtar,  TtSgian,  jralovity,  mmgt 
and  remorie,  Bhe  has  portn,7ed  with  the  tmth, 
power,  and  feeling  which  richly  entitle  her  to  the 
honour  of  haTing  her  tmma  as  a  dramatic  writer 
aoBociated  with  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  parallel 
which  was  dram  by  Scett  is  true,  so  far  as  plac- 
ing the  name  of  Joanna  Baillie  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  dramstia  poets  of  her  own  sei,  which 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  bears  to  that  of  men.  In 
tnch  compositions  she  is  nnriTalled  bj  any  female 
writer,  and  she  is  the  only  woman  whose  genius, 
aa  displayed  in  her  works,  appears  competent  to 
the  production  of  an  Epic  poem.  Would  that  she 
had  attempted  thisl 

In  the  portraiture  of  female  charMten,  and  the 
ohibilioii  of  feminins  virtnea,  she  has  been  yvij 
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Jane  de  Hontfort  is  one  of  th*  mart 
sublime,  yet  womanly,  oreatiomi  of  poetic  art. 

The  power  of  Miss  BtdlUe's  genius  seems  con- 
centrated in  one  boming  ray  —  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  She  has  illustrated  this  know- 
ledge with  the  cool  judgment  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  pure  warm  feelings  of  the  Christian.  And 
she  has  won  fame,  the  highest  which  the  critic  has 
awarded  le  woman's  lyre.  Yet  we  hsTe  oft«i 
donbled  whether,  in  selecting  the  dmna  as  bet 
path  of  literatare,  she  judged  wisely.  We  haTe 
thought  that,  as  an  eeeayist,  or  a  norelist,  she 
might  have  made  her  great  talents  more  effectiTe 
in  that  improxement  of  society,  which  she  evi- 
dently  hu  so  deeply  at  heart,  and  haie  won  for 
herself,  if  not  so  bright  a  wreath  of  hme,  a  more 
ezteneiTe  and  more  popular  influenoe.  And  ctcd 
had  she  chosen  poetry  as  the  Tehicle  of  instme- 
tioD,  we  still  think  that  she  would  better  and  mon 
generally  hare  accomplished  her  um,  by  shorter 
effnrions,  and  more  simple  plans. 

The  remark  of  Qoethe  on  the  danger  of  a  poet^a 
"  devoting  himself  to  some  great  work,"  and  neg- 
lecting present  thoughts  and  feeliogs,  and  all  the 
tcuobing  inudenta  of  the  actual  world  pasnng  be- 
fore him,  is  strikingly  true  of  female  writers.  It 
seems  the  very  soul  of  woman's  genius  to  seiie  oa 
the  passing  moment,  and  give  to  the  common 
and  the  actual  that  beauty  and  interest  which 
their  finer  imagination  and  more  delicate  taste  can 
discover  or  invent.  In  this  way,  too,  their  moral 
power  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  popular  mind  at 
once.  The  sweet  lyrics  of  Mrs.  Hemans  have 
moved  the  hearts  of  millions  of  the  unlearned,  and 
moulded  their  affections  to  love  the  beautifbl  and 
the  good;  while  the  sublime  and  searching  troths 
taof^t  tn  the  "  Playg  on  the  PossioDS,"  have  been 
a  sealed  book  to  all  but  the  learned  and  oritieaL 
True,  many  of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  writ- 
ten since  these  "Plays"  appeared,  have  drawn 
ttom  this  mine  of  genius  much  to  enrich  their  own 
store*.  Etbd  Byron  had  not  reed  Miss  Baillie 
without  advantage,  as  a  comparisou  between  the 
"Ethwald"  of  the  Utter,  and  "Maof^m],"  will 
clearly  ahow. 

But,  although  it  is  a  proud  station  which  this 
gifted  sister  of  the  lyre  bos  won,  thus  to  become, 
as  it  were,  a  teacher  of  genius,  a  beacon  in  the 
path  of  iatellectnal  gloiy,  yet  we  would  prefer 
that  oar  own  sex  should  rather  be  admirers  of  the 
fame  of  Joanna  Baillie  than  followers  in  her  owb 
peculiar  and  chosen  sphere.  At  least  since  she, 
with  her  splendid  talents,  bold  and  vigorona  fhncy, 
and  that  calm,  persevering  energy  of  purpose, 
which  none  but  minds  of  the  highest  order  dis- 
play, has  failed  to  refornt  the  stage,  let  no  othrr 
woman  Batter  herself  with  a  hope  of  snceeeding. 
It  may  be  within  the  scope  of  female  power*  to  pn- 
rify  and  eialt  dramatic  literature ;  but  then  these 
pattern  plays  will  not  be  popular  on  the  stage, 
and  meretricious  dances  or  spectacles  of  some  kind 
will  be  substituted  to  draw  the  multitude.  Thus 
the  moral  effect  of  a  good  play  will  be  destroyed. 
It  will  be  found  more  effectual  for  the  gtntie  par- 
pose  of  winning  hearts  to  follow  virtue  and  pie^, 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  female  lileratnn,  to 
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address  the  mind  throu^^  the  moral  and  domestic 
feelings,  rather  than  through  the  stem,  dark,  and 
wild  workings  of  passion,  in  its  conflicts  with  the 
world.  One  sweet  song  of  home  will  be  more 
effectual  in  secoring  the  return  of  the  prodigal, 
than  all  the  pathetic  scenes  in  Rajner  and  the 
penitence  of  Count  Zaterloo. 

There  is  in  the  "  Cyclopndia  of  English  Litera- 
ture," a  very  oleyer  and  candid  criticism  on  Miss 
Baillie's  peculiar  style  of  constructing  her  dramas ; 
it  is  appropriate  to  our  plan  of  showing,  whenever 
possible,  the  opinions  of  literary  men  concerning 
the  genius,  and  productions  of  women.  After 
stating  that  the  first  Tolume  of  Joanna  Baillie's 
*' Plays  on  the  Passions"  was  published  in  1798; 
that  she  had,  in  her  theory,  **  anticipated  the  dis- 
sertations and  most  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth," 
and  that  her  volume  passed  through  two  editions 
in  a  few  months,  he  goes  on : — "  Miss  Baillie  was 
then  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  In 
1802  she  published  a  second  volume,  and  in  1812 
a  third.  In  the  interval  she  had  produced  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  dramas  (1804),  and  *'  The 
Family  Legend"  (1810),  a  tragedy  founded  on  a 
Highland  tradition,  and  brought  out  with  success 
at  the  Edinburgh  theatre.  In  1886,  this  autiioress 
published  three  more  volumes  of  plays,  her  career 
as  a  dramatic  writer  thus  extending  over  the  long 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  Only  one  of  her 
dramas  has  ever  been  performed  on  the  stage: 
De  Montfort  was  brought  out  by  Eemble  shortly 
after  its  appearance,  and  was  acted  eleven  nights. 
It  was  again  introduced  in  1821,  to  exhibit  the 
talents  of  Kean  in  the  character  of  De  Montfort ; 
but  this  actor  remarked  that,  though  a  fine  poem, 
it  would  never  be  an  acting  play.  The  design  of 
Miss  Baillie  in  restricting  her  dramas  each  to  the 
elucidation  of  one  passion,  appears  certainly  to 
have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unvrise  restraint,  as 
tending  to  circumscribe  the  business  of  the  piece, 
and  exclude  the  interest  arising  from  varied  emo- 
tions and  conflicting  passions.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  successful  in  her  own  case,  and  it 
has  never  been  copied  by  any  other  author.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  eulogized  '  Basil's  love  and  Mont- 
fort's  hate,'  as  something  like  a  revival  of  the  in- 
spired strain  of  Shakspeare.  The  tragedies  of 
Count  Basil  and  De  Montfort  are  among  the  best 
of  Miss  Baillie's  plays ;  but  they  are  more  like  the 
works  of  Shirley,  or  the  serious  parts  of  Massin- 
ger,  than  the  glorious  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  so 
fall  of  life,  of  incident,  and  imagery.  Miss  Bail- 
lie's  style  is  smooth  and  regular,  and  her  plots  are 
both  original  and  carefully  constructed ;  but  she 
has  no  poetical  luxuriance,  and  few  commanding 
situations.  Her  tragic  scenes  are  too  much  con- 
nected with  the  crime  of  murder,  one  of  the  easi- 
est resources  of  a  tragedian ;  and  partly  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  her  theory  of  composition,  she  is 
deficient  in  that  varie<^  and  fulness  of  passion, 
the  '  form  and  pressure'  of  real  life,  which  are  so 
essential  on  the  stage.  The  design  and  plot  of 
her  dramas  are  obvious  almost  from  the  first  act — 
a  droumstance  that  would  be  fatal  to  their  suc- 


cess in  representation.  The  unity  and  intellectual 
completeness  of  Miss  Baillie's  plays  are  their  most 
striking  characteristics.  Her  simple  masculine 
style,  so  unlike  the  florid  or  insipid  sentimental- 
ism  then  prevalent,  was  a  bold  innovation  at  the 
time  of  her  two  first  volumes ;  but  the  public  had 
fortunately  taste  enough  to  appreciate  its  excel- 
lence. Miss  Baillie  was  undoubtedly  a  great  im- 
prover of  our  poetical  diction." 

Besides  these  many  volumes  of  Plays,  Miss  Bail- 
lie  has  written  miscellaneous  poetry  and  songs 
sufficient  to  fill  a  volume,  which  was  published  in 
1841.  Her  songs  are  distinguished  for  '<  a  pecu- 
liar softness  of  diction,  yet  few  have  become 
favourites  in  the  drawing-room."  In  truth,  it  is 
when  alone,  in  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  one's  own 
apartment,  that  the  works  of  Miss  Baillie  should 
be  studied.  She  addresses  the  heart  through  the 
understanding,  not  by  moving  the  fancy  or  even 
the  passions  in  any  strong  degree ;  she  writes  to 
mind,  not  to  feeling;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader 
must  become  concentrated  on  the  drama  at  first, 
by  an  effort  of  the  will,  before  its  singular  merit 
vdU  be  fully  apparent;  even  the  best  of  all,  <*  De 
Montfort,"  requires  this  close  attention.  We  shall 
make  our  selecUons  chiefiy  from  the  tragedies. 

rKOM  DS  M0NT70BT. 

[Jane^  in  disguise,  mstts  her  bretker.'] 

De  Mmtfert.   Ves,  it  is  ever  thus.    Undo  that  veil. 
And  give  thy  countenance  to  tbe  dieerfiil  light. 
Men  now  all  loft  and  female  beauty  scorn, 
And  mock  the  gentle  cares  which  aim  to  please. 
It  is  most  terrible !  undo  thy  veil. 
And  think  of  him  no  more. 

Jane.  I  know  it  well,  even  to  a  proverb  grown. 
Is  lovers*  fhith.  and  I  bad  borne  such  slight ; 
But  he,  who  has,  alas  1  forsaken  me. 
Was  the  companion  of  my  early  days. 
My  cradle's  mate,  mine  iniknt  play-fellow. 
Within  oar  opening  minds,  with  riper  years, 
The  love  of  praise  and  generous  virtues  sprung : 
Through  varied  life  our  pride,  our  Joys  were  one ; 
At  tbe  same  tale  we  wept :  be  is  my  brother. 

DeMm.  And  be  forsook  thee?— No,  I  dare  not  euiae 
him: 
My  heart  upbraids  roe  with  a  crime  like  his. 

Jane.   Ah !  do  not  thus  distress  a  feeling  heart. 
All  sisters  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
With  equal  bands;  thine  has  not  watched  for  thee. 
Wept  for  thee,  cheered  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and  wo. 
As  I  have  done  for  him. 

De  Mnt.  (eagerlff.)  Ah !  has  she  not  7 
By  heaven  i  the  sum  of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
Were  but  as  chaff  poised  against  massy  gold. 
Compared  to  that  which  I  do  owe  her  love. 
Oh  pardon  me !  1  mean  not  to  offend— 
I  am  too  warm— but  she  of  whom  I  speak 
Is  the  dear  sister  of  my  earliest  love ; 
In  noble,  virtuous  worth  to  none  a  second; 
And  though  behind  those  sable  folds  were  hid 
As  fhir  a  fhce  as  ever  woman  owned. 
Still  wouki  I  say  she  is  as  foir  as  thon. 
How  oA  amidst  the  beauty-biasing  throng, 
1  *ve  proudly  to  th*  enquiring  stranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage  I  yet  witliin  her  house. 
The  vii^in  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit. 
Despising  all  the  blandishments  of  love ; 
Whilst  many  a  youth  bis  hopeless  love  concealed. 
Or  humbly  distant  wooed  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  I  pray  you  I   O  forgive  this  boastinf ; 
In  fitith,  I  mean  yoo  no  discourtesy. 
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DMOBIPnOX  OF  JAVX  Dl  M0NT70BT. 

{TlUfoUamng  ka$  been  prenouneed  to  he  a  perfect  pietmre  tf 
Mre»  rnddont^  the  tragic  actreee.] 

Page,   Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 
Page.  No ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 
Lady,  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 
Page,  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled, 
Methought  1  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 
Lady,  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 
Page.   Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fkir. 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he,  too,  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling ! 
She  has  bewitched  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature  7 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at*first  her  stature  was  gigantic; 
But  on  a  near  approach,  I  found  in  truth, 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  siae. 
Lady.  What  is  her  garb  7 
Page.  I  cannot  well  describe  the  ftshion  of  it . 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  her  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  foM, 
As  1  have  seen  unAirled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freberg.  [SUrtingfrem  hie  eeat,  where  he  hoe  kean  eitiing 
during  the  eonvereaUen  between  the  Lady  and  the 

Page^ 
It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  de  MonforU 

From  Henriquex :  A  Tragedy. 
TBT7I  LOYB. 

Antonio,  O  blessed  words  I  my  dear,  my  generous  love  1 
My  heart  throbs  at  the  thought,  but  cannot  thank  thee. 
And  thou  wilt  follow  me  and  share  my  fortune, 
Or  good  or  ill ! 

Ah  I  what  of  good  can  with  a  skulking  outlaw 
In  his  for  wanderings,  or  his  secret  haunts, 
E*er  be?  O  no  I  thou  shalt  not  follow  me. 

Jir«nc<a.  Good  may  be  found  for  foiihfol.  virtuous  love. 
In  every  spot;  and  for  the  wandering  outlaw 
The  very  sweetest  nooks  o'  the  earth  are  his. 
And  be  his  passing  home  the  goatherd's  shed, 
Tlie  woodman's  branchy  hut,  or  jlshers*  cove, 
Whose  pebbly  threshold  by  the  rippling  tide 
Is  softly  washed,  he  may  contented  live. 
Ay,  thankflilly :  fod  like  the  fowls  of  heaven 
With  daily  food  sent  by  a  Father's  hand. 

jtnt.   Thou  shalt  not  follow  me,  nor  will  I  fly. 
Severed  from  thee  I  will  not  live,  sweet  love ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  be  the  mate  of  one  disgraced. 
And  by  the  good  disowned.    Here  I  'II  remain. 
And  Heaven  will  work  for  me  a  foif  deUveranoe. 

From  Orra. 

▲  woman's  pictubs  or  a  ootjntby  litb. 

Even  now  methinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
Swells  out  iu  earthen  sides,  upheaves  its  roof. 
Like  to  a  hillock  moved  by  laboring  mole. 
And  with  green  trail* weeds  clamb'ring  up  its  walls, 
Roses  and  every  gay  and  fragrant  plant, 
Before  my  foncy  stands,  a  fkiry  bower. 
Ay.  and  within  it.  too,  do  foiries  dwell. 
Peep  thro*  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  flowers  grow  not  too  close ;  and  there  within 
Tliou'lt  see  some  half  a  doaen  rosy  brats. 
Eating  flrom  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk:— 
Those  are  my  mountain  elves.    See'st  thou  not 
Their  very  forms  distinctly  ? 

I  *11  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  heav*n  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 
And  noUe  travellers,  nod  neigbb'ring  friends. 


Both  young  and  old.    Within  my  ample  hall. 
The  worn-out  man  of  arms  shall  o'  tiqlpe  tread. 
Tossing  his  grey  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheerfol  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 

Of  days  gone  by Music  we'll  have;  and  oft 

The  bick'ring  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 
Shall  thund'ring  loud  strike  on  the  distant  ear 
Of 'nighted  travellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  anid  cloistered,  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.    Will  this  content  y«,  damsels  ? 

Ev'ry  season 
Shall  have  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 
In  its  dwp  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow. 
And  choaked  valleys  fkom  oor  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate ;  the  empty  hall  forsaking. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire. 
We  'II  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestio  eourt. 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between. 

From  the  Legend  of  Lady  Griseld  Baillle. 

THB  WIFB. 

Trkib  long-tried  foith  in  honour  plighted. 

They  were  a  pair  by  Heaven  united. 

Whose  wedded  love,  through  lengthened  yean. 

The  trace  of  early  fondness  wears. 

Her  heart  first  guessed  his  doubtfol  choice. 

Her  ear  first  caught  his  distant  voice. 

And  from  afor  her  wistful  eye 

Would  first  his  graceflil  form  descry. 

Even  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  meet 

The  open  air  in  lawn  or  street. 

She  to  her  casement  went. 
And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet. 

Her  look  of  blessing  sent. 
The  lieart's  afifection  —  secret  thing! 
Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring. 
Which  free  and  independent  flows 
Of  summer  rains  or  winter  snows. 
The  fox-glove  ttom  its  side  may  fall. 
The  heath-bloom  fade,  or  moss  flower  white. 
But  still  its  runlet,  bright  though  small. 
Will  issue  sweetly  to  the  light. 

»•♦♦♦♦ 


TEB  WIDOW  AXD  BBB  OHILDBBK. 

With  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 

Years  passed  away  with  lightsosoe  speed; 

But  oh  1  their  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were  liwn. 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widow's  sable  weed, 

^  Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  then  a  i^osperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheered  with  their  pious  love. 

Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 

That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  throw 

Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 

Its  path  of  virtue  straight  and  rue. 

Good,  tender,  generous,  firm,  and  sage. 

Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  sheen. 

As  fortune  changed  life's  motley  scene. 

Thus  passed  she  on  to  reverend  age, 

And  when  the  heavenly  summons  came, 

Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame. 

And  wel^t  of  morul  cares  to  flree, 

It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see. 

The  parting  saiht  her  state  of  honour  keeping, 

In  gifted,  dauntless  faith,  whilst  round  her.  weeping. 

Her  children's  children  mourned  on  bended  knee. 

From  Poems 
THB  TOMB   OF  COLVlfBVS. 

On  1  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  notliing  but  an  empty  name  I 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerve  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
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Ai,  tblnkinff  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  young  flrom  sloChfiil  eoveb  will  start. 
And  TOW,  with  lifted  band*  outepread. 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  7 

Oh !  who  iball  lightly  say  that  flune 
le  nothing  but  an  empty  name  I 
When,  but  for  thoee,  our  mighty  dead. 
All  agee  paet  a  blanlE  would  be. 
Sunk  in  oblirion^s  mnrky  bed,— 
A  deaert  bare,  ■  ahipleaa  ma; 
They  are  the  distant  ol^ecta  seen,  — 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  bath  been. 

O  t  who  shall  Ugbtly  say  that  fhme 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  I 
Wlien  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 
To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  1 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fixed  and  bright. 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 
Each  liero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
IV)  gain  the  distant  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o*er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interred  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noMe  being  shall  Ibr  ever  sleep  ? 
No ;  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,— 
«•  Though  his  eered  corse  lies  here,  with  God  his  spirit 
dwells.** 


ADDBX88  TO  MISS  AGKKS  BAlLhlX  ON  HER  BIBTHBAT. 

[In  order  thoroogtily  to  nndentand  and  appreciate  the  following 
venes,  the  reader  must  be  sware  that  the  author  and  her  liiter 
have  lived  to  an  advanced  age  constantly  in  each  other**  sodety.] 

Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  Joy  and  dashed  with  tears 

0*er  us  have  glided  almost  sixty  years 

IKnee  we  on  BothwelPs  bonny  braes  were  seen, 

By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have  been  — 

Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 

The  Blender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather ; 

No  taller  than  the  (bx-glove*s  spiky  stem. 

That  dew  of  morning  studs  with  silvery  gem. 

Then  every  butterfly  that  crossed  Qur  view 

With  Joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew ; 

And  moth,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  bright. 

In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 

Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side. 

Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde.* 

Minnows  or  spotted  parr  with  twinkling  fin. 

Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within. 

A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent. 

Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears, 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  years; 
And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  visioned  form,  finom  childhood's  rooming  grace 
To  womaa>  euly  bloom  —changing,  how  soon  1 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age. 
Active  and  ardent.    Let  what  will  engage 
Thy  present  moment  —  whether  hopeful  seeds 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
Prom  the  fiiir  flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore, 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  iu  ubby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
1N>  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door. 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor  — 
Active  and  ardent,  to  my  flincy*s  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen. 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene, 
Tb  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast  been. 


*Tbe  Manse  of  Bothwell  was  at  aome  conriderable  dis- 
tanee  flroro  the  Clyde,  but  the  two  little  girls  were  some- 
timei  sent  there  In  summer  to  bathe  and  wade  about 
2M 


From  Romiero :  A  TVagedy. 
JBALOCST. 

RnUtro,  Bo  late  I  the  first  night  too  of  my  return  \ 
Is  it  the  tardiness  of  cold  aversion  ? 
*Tis  more  than  that— some  damned  conference 
Elsewhere  detains  her.    Ay,  that  airy  fool 
Wore  at  tlie  supper  board  a  conscious  look. 
Glancing  in  concert  with  the  half-checked  smile 
That  moved  his  quivering  cheek,  too  well  betraying 
His  inward  triumph ;  'twas  a  cursed  smile ; 
I  would  have  cast  my  Javelin  at  his  throat. 
But  shame  witialield  me. 

[Zorada  enters,  and  stops  short  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  as  if  preparing  to  appear  composed,  while  Bomiero,  in 
the  shade,  alter  eyeing  her  su8piciou»ly,  bursts  suddenly 
upon  her.  and,  with  great  violence,  upbraids  her  for  want  of 
conjugal  aflbctlon.  The  conversation  that  enspes  is  very 
aifecling,  Zorada  showing  that  sIm  is  conscious  of  what 
must  have  seemed  unkindness,.  yet  never  for  a  moment 
thinking  that  her  fidelity  is  suspected,  and  thus,  in  her  inno- 
cence, alternately  soothing  and  exasperating  the  pasaion  of 
her  moody  lord.] 

Rnm.  Where  hast  thou  been  so  long  7 
Wilt  thou  not  answer  me  T 

2jirr,   Yoa  fHghten  me.  Romiero,  as  I  reckon 
*Tis  little  past  our  usual  hour  of  rest. 

Rom.  Thou  dost  evade  the  question.    Not  tim  time ; 
Where  hast  thou  been  1 

.  Zor.   Have  patience  1  oh  f  have  patience ; 
Where  I  have  been  I  have  done  thee  no  wrong ; 
Let  that  suffice  thee. 

Rom,   Ha  1  thou'rt  quick,  methinks. 
To  apprehend  suspicion.    Done  no  wrong  I 
What  cairst  thou  wrong?  7ea,  by  that  sacred  band, 
Which  linketh  soul  to  soul  in  wedded  love. 
Pure,  fervent,  and  confiding— every  thought, 
Fancy,  and  consciousness,  that  fkom  thy  husband. 
Unfitting  for  his  ear,  must  be  withheld, 
Is  wrong  to  him,  and  is  disgrace  to  thee. 

Zer.    Then  woe  is  me!  Since  wives  must  be  so  per- 
fect. 
Why  didst  thou  wed  Zorada  de  Modinez  ? 

Rom.   Dost  thou  upbraid  me  for  it  1  Then  too  well 
1  see  the  change.    Yes.    I  will  call  it  change. 
For  I  must  still  believe  thou  loved'st  me  once. 

2jor.  Yes,  yes,  1  loved  thee  once,  I  love  thee  now. 
And  will  for  ever  love  thee,  dear  Romiero, 
If  thou  wilt  suffer  me. 

Rom.  Suffer  thee,  dear  Zorada !   It  Is  paradise 
To  think  thou  lovest  me,  bell  to  doubt  of  it. 

Zor.   Then  doubt  it  not.    If  I  am  cold  and  sad, 
I  have  a  cause — I  must  repeat  my  words — 
Which  does  to  thee  no  wrong.    Some  few  days  hence 
Thou  Shalt  know  all,  and  thou  wilt  pity  me. 
Did  I  e'er  tell  thee  that  which  afterwards 
Thou  foundest  to  be  untrue  7 

Rom.  Thou  never  didst. 

Zor.  Then  why  suspect  me  now? 

Rom.    Give  me  thy  dear,  dear   hand,  my  own  sweet 
wifh, 
Yes,  I  will  trust  thee,  and  do  thou  the  while 
Think  charitably  of  my  stern  rebuke. 
Love  can  be  stern  as  well  as  tender,  yet 
Be  all  the  while  most  true  and  fervent  love. 
But  go  to  rest,  dear  child !  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
For  it  indeed  is  late. 

•  •«••• 

.   A  half-corrupted  woman! 
If  it  be  come  to  this,  who  shall  restrain 

The  hateflil  progress,  which  is  rapidly 

Restrain  it.    No  I  to  hell's  profoundest  pit 
Let  it  conduct  her,  if  she  hath  so  fiir 
Debased  her  once  pure  mind,  and  injured  me. 
I  dare  not  think  on't,  yet  I  am  compell'd ; 
And  at  the  very  thought  a  raging  fire 
Burns  in  my  head,  my  heart,  through  every  vein 
Of  this  distracted  flrame.    I'll  to  the  ramparu. 
And  meet  the  chilliness  of  the  midnight  wind ; 
I  cannot  rest  beneath  this  hateftil  roo( 
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BATTieTATI,  LOUISA, 
A  KAtir*  of  Strsdella,  Sardima,  and  a  maiitiia- 
nakcT  at  Milan,  diaplajed  rsmarliahlB  conraga 
during  the  &ve  days  of  tbe  Kerolution  at  Milan, 
in  1848.  On  Sunday,  March  10th,  she  disaraiBd 
B  csTalr;  soldier,  thangh  lie  carried  a  carbine. 
She  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Poppietti 
bridge,  uid  steadily  continued  there,  flgbtiag 
against  tbe  enemy  during  the  20th,  Slet,  and 
22d  days,  beading  a  valiant  band  of  yoiuig  men, 
and  killing  a  Craate  at  erery  shot.  She  defended 
the  large  establishmeot  at  Tettabia,  which  cod- 
tained  &80  pereons,  being  the  edifice  in  which  the 
widows  and  their  children,  and  other  females  took 
refuge  when  Barbaresss  Btonned  Milan.  This 
young  woman  was,  in  1S50,  married,  and  doing 
duty  in  the  oirio  guard. 


BEECHER,  ESTHEK  CATHERINE, 
Padqhteii  of  the  ReT.  Lyman  Beecher,  D,  D., 
was  bom  September  6th,  1600,  at  Eaet  Hampton, 
Long  Island,  where  she  resided  till  she  was  about 
ten  years  of  age.  Being  the  eldest  of  thirteen 
children,  (ten  are  now  liiing,  all  of  whom  have 
displayed  good  taleola  and  some  marked  geniua,] 
herediicationwas,  by  her  wise  parents,  eonudered 
of  essential  importance.  Tbey  Itnev,  that  if  the 
eldest  child  was  trained  to  go  in  the  right  way, 
the  others  would  be  almost  gore  to  follow.  On  the 
remoral  of  the  family  la  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
in  1810,  the  little  Catherine  was  placed  at  the  best 
school  for  young  ladies  there  to  be  founds  that 
of  Miss  Sally  Pierce  j  and  the  pupil  was  soon  to 
excel  the  teacher. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Miss  Beecher  thus  sketches 
bereelf  at  the  age  when,  her  education  "  finished," 
M  the  term  is,  she  was  preparing  to  take  her  part 
in  the  usual  routine  of  woman's  life ;  she  says : 

"  The  prominent  traits  of  my  natural  character, 
as  developed  in  childhood  and  youth,  were  great 
activity  of  body  and  mind,  great  cheerfulness  of 
spirits,  a  strong  love  of  the  ludicrous,  and  my 
imagination  teeming  with  poetry  and  romance. 
I  bad  no  taste  for  sf  ud j  or  anything  that  demanded 


All  my  acqniaituMas  wero  in  the 
of  my  tastes,  so  that  at  twenty,  no  batuta  of 
mental  discipline  bad  been  formed." 

It  was  about  this  time  an  event  occmred  Ibat 
r  ever  ended  all  Miss  Beeoher's  yontbfU  dreans 
of  poetry  and  romance,  and  changed  tbe  whole 
course  of  thought  and  feeUng  as  regarded  her 
destiny  in  this  life.  But  the  Providence  tbat 
withdrew  her  heart  from  the  world  of  woman's 
hopes,  has  pro»ed  a  great  bleadng  t»  ber  sel 
and  her  country.  In  1822,  she  opened  a  Female 
Seminary  at  Hiu^ord,  Connecticut,  whiob  reeared  ' 
pupils  from  every  St&le  in  tbe  Union,  and  seon 
numbered  from  100  to  160  of  these  tressores  of 
home,  oommitt«d  to  her  care  and  guidance.  In 
diecha^ng  tbe  important  duties  thus  doTolved  on 
her,  she  not  only  learned  lo  understand  ber  own 
deficiencils  of  education,  but  also  those  of  all  th« 
systems  hitherto  adopted  for  female  pupils;  and 
a  wish  to  remedy  the  want  of  suitable  text-books 
for  her  school,  called  forth  her  first  printed  work, 
an  "Arithmetic;"  her  second  work  was  on  tbe 
more  difficult  points  of  Theolo^  i  and  her  third, 
an  octavo,  on  "  Mental  and  Moral  Philasophy." 
This,  like  the  othen,  was  prepared  for  her  own 
pupils,  and  though  it  has  been  printed  and  intro- 
duced into  one  of  our  Colleges  for  young  men  as  a 
teit-book,  has  never  yet  been  published.  These 
works  are  important  as  showing  tbe  energy  of 
mind,  and  entire  devotion  to  tbe  duties  she  under- 
takes, which  characteriie  Mise  Beecher.  In  truth 
her  school  duties  were  then  so  arduous  that  her 
health  gave  way,  and  for  a  season,  she  was  ciMa- 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  work. 

In  1882,  her  father,  with  his  family,  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  accompanied  them,  aad 
there  for  two  years  superintended  an  Institution 
for  Female  Education,  opened  in  that  city.  Since 
then  Miss  Beecher  baa  been  engaged  in  maturing 
and  currying  into  effeot  a  great  plan  for  the  ednc*- 
tion  of  all  the  children  in  our  Donntry.  For  this 
end  she  has  written  and  journeyed,  pleaded  and 
laboured,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  made  it  the 
chief  object  of  her  thoughts  and  efforts.  We  will 
quote  her  own  interesting  descriptjon,  given  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  aa  this  best  elucidates  her  news, 
and  shows  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  which,  in  its 
results,  promises  such  benefits  to  humanity. 

"  The  grand  um  of  this  plan  has  been  to  unite 
American  women  in  an  effort  to  proride  a  Ckni- 
Iton  (ifucarion  for  two  million  children  in  our 
country  who  were  destitute  of  schools. 

This  plan  embraced  three  departments.  The 
first  was  designed  to  secure  tbe  inunediaic  serrices 
of  a  great  body  of  educated  women,  already  quali- 
fied as  it  respects  their  own  education  for  tbe 
duties  of  a  teacher,  hut  haring  no  opportunity  to 
enter  the  profession.  For  this  department  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tbe  ud  and  oo-opentiou  of 
the  "Board  of  National  Popular  Ed uoation,"  with 
Governor  Slade  as  its  general  agent,  and  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  operation  more  than 
two  hundred  teachers  have,  by  this  agency,  been 
placed  in  this  Geld  of  ussfulaess. 

But  tbe  second  department  has  been  r^arded 
as  still  more  important,  and  thai  is  the  effort  to 
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raise  up  promment  vutUuiions  for  the  education 
of  female  teachers.  Resigning  all  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  National  Popular  Educa- 
tion, I  first  receiyed  the  funds  needed,  secured  an 
Association  of  gentlemen  in  Jacksonville,  to  aid  me 
by.  mana^g  the  financial  matters,  and  then  went 
forward  to  do  myself  what  I  had  hoped  would 
haye  been  done  by  Goyemor  Slade.  It  is  my 
expectation  that  the  two  operations  ere  long  will 
be  merged  in  one,  and  then  I  shall  hope  to  retire 
from  any  direct  agency  in  the  work,  and  deyote  my- 
self to  the  preparation  of  school  books.  In  this  last, 
I  belieye,  is  my  most  (qtpropriaU  field  of  labour. 

The  method  of  establishing  these  prominent 
institutions  is  this.  First  an  offer  is  made  to 
some  town  or  city,  that  is  lacking  in  good  schools, 
of  a  Library  and  Apparatus  and  four  superior 
teachers,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  give  a 
reliable  pledge  that  there  shall  be  pupils  enough 
to  support  the  teachers,  and  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school.  This  pledge  is  made  by  an  associa- 
tion of  the  citizens,  who  subscribe  a  certain  amount 
to  be  used  by  Trustees  of  their  own  appointment 
*  in  case  the  income  of  the  school  fails  to  sup- 
port it. 

Next,  the  institution  thus  established  is  organiz- 
ed on  the  coUege  plan  instead  of  the  plan  usually 
adopted  for  high  schools — that  is,  instead  of 
one  Principal  to  sustain  the  whole  responsibility 
and  to  employ  subordinate  teachers  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  this  principal,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  instruction  and  government  are  divided 
among  at  least /ot<r  teachers,  each  of  whom  is  the 
head  of  a  given  department,  while  the  vote  of  a 
majority  instead  of  the  will  of  an  individual  de- 
.  cides  every  question.  At  the  same  time  a  regular 
plan  of  study  is  instituted  as  is  done  in  colleges. 
Thus  the  removal  of  any  one  teacher  never  inter- 
rupts the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  a  High  School  changes  from  the 
control  of  one  principal  to  that  of  another. 

It  has  been  my  part  to  find  the  proper  teachers 
and  to  organize  the  two  first  institutions  on  this 
plan — one  in  Milwaukee,  Michigan,  and  the  other 
at  Quincy,  Illinois.  In  both  these  places  the  citi- 
zens have  met  the  proposal  very  cordially,  and 
more  than  100  pupils  in  each  place  are  engaged 
or  already  entered  on  their  course  of  study. 

After  these  High  Schools  have  progressed  one 
year  successfully,  it  is  designed  to  add  a  Normal 
Department  expressly  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
A  fifth  teacher  will  then  be  added  to  superintend 
this  department.  The  class  of  Normal  pupils  will 
consist  chiefly  of  the  daughters  of  home  mission- 
aries and  poor  ministers.  Other  young  females  of 
promising  abilities  will  also  be  received,  especial- 
ly orphans.  The  salary  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Normal  Department  and  most  of  the  expenses  of 
the  pupils  of  that  department  will  be  defrayed  by 
funds  collected  for  the  purpose.  This  department 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  association  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  who  also  will  hold  in  trust 
an  the  Libraries  and  Apparatus  employed^ 

In  case  any  institution  fails  from  the  neglect  of 
the  citizens  to  furnish  the  requisite  support  from 
pupils  and  the  fund,  the  Library  and  Apparatus 


and  Teachers  ^ill  be  removed  to  another  place 
which  will  give  the  requisite  pledge. 

Thus  there  are  two  parties  to  co-operate  in  the 
effort,  viz :  the  Educational  Association  at  Jackson- 
ville that  furnishes  the  inatruments  of  edttcation  — 
that  is,  apparattu,  library  and  good  teachers,  and 
the  citizens  who  give  a  reliable  pledge  securing  the 
requisite  number  of  pupils. 

Those  who  are  the  best  friends  of  education 
and  the  best  judges  of  the  West,  say  this  plan 
will  work  wonders.  Each  of  these  High  and 
Normal  Schools  will  be  a  centre  for  sending  out 
the  beet  class  of  teachers  to  all  the  vicinity.  And 
there  are  twenty  large  towns  or  cities  which  would 
readily  welcome  such  an  opportimity  within  my 
own  sphere  of  observation.  I  expect  that  the 
services  of  a  gentieman  of  high  character  and 
abilities  will  soon  be  secured,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
sign, and  the  plan  will  go  forward  on  a  great  scale." 

Such  ape  the  noble  views  of  this  patriotic, 
Christian  woman ;  surely,  her  own  sex — tiie  whole 
nation  will  respond  to  her  great  idea,  and  assist 
in  its  development,  till  the  work  is  perfect,  the 
female  mind  prepared  for  its  office  of  Christian 
educator,  and  every  child  in  our  wide  land, 
brought  under  this  enlightened  and  enlightening 
influence. 

The  example  of  Miss  Beecher  is  of  singular  in- 
terest in  manifesting  the  power  of  female  talent 
directed,  as  hers  has  ever  been,  to  objects  clearly 
within  the  allowed  orbit  of  woman's  mission.  She 
has  never  overstepped  nature ;  she  gives  authority 
and  reverence  to  tiie  station  of  men ;  she  hastens 
to  place  in  their  hands  the  public  and  governing 
offices  of  this  mighty  undertaking,  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  of  more  importance  to  our  coun- 
try's interests  than  any  projected  since  America 
became  a  nation.  Next  to  having  free  institutions, 
stands  Christian  education,  which  makes  the  whole 
people  capable  of  sustaining  and  enjoying  them. 
It  is  only  by  preparing  woman  as  the  educator, 
and  giving  her  tiie  office,  that  this  end  can  be 
attained. 

The  printed  writings  of  Miss  Beecher  have  been 
connected  with  her  governing  idea  of  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  her  own  sex,  and  can  scarce- 
ly be  considered  as  the  true  index  of  what  her 
genius,  if  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  might  have 
produced.  Her  chief  intellectual  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  direction  exactiy  contrary  to  her 
natural  taetet;  hence  the  romantic  girl,  who,  till 
the  age  of  twenty,  was  a  poet  only,  has  since 
aimed  at  writing  whatever  she  felt  was  most  re- 
quired for  her  object^  and,  of  course,  has  chosen 
tiiat  style  of  plain  prose  which  would  be  best  un- 
derstood by  the  greatest  nnmber  of  readers.  Be- 
sides the  three  works  named,  Miss  Beecher  has 
prepared  an  excellent  book  on  "  Domestie  Econo- 
my, for  the  use  of  Toung  Ladies  at  Home  and  at 
School,"  which  has  a  wide  popularity.  Many  of 
those  who  have  studied  this  work  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  author  has  ever  wor- 
shipped the  muse,  and  so  we  will  here  insert  two 
poems  of  Miss  Beecher's,  and  then  an  extract  from 
her  **  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy."  Her  great- 
est work  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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Bee  yonder  cloud  alonf  the  west 
In  gey  (kntaetic  epleiidour  dreeeed ; 
Fency*e  brif ht  vieione  charm  the  eye. 
Sweet  fairy  bowers  in  proepect  lie. 
And  blooming  fifilda  amile  from  Uie  sky 
Decked  in  the  bues  of  even ; 

But  abort  iu  evanescent  stay. 

Its  brilliant  masses  fade  away, 

Tbe  breeze  floats  off  its  visions  gay. 

And  clears  tbe  Ace  of  beaven. 

Thus  to  fbnd  man  doee  Lifb's  iUr  scene 
Delusive  spread  its  cbeerftil  green ; 
Before  bis  path  shine  pleasure's  bowers. 
Each  smiling  fleld  seems  drest  in  flowers, 
Hope  leads  bim  on,  and  shows  his  boun 
For  peace  and  pleasure  given. 

But  one  by  one  bis  hopes  decay. 

Each  flattering  vision  Ades  away. 

Each  cheering  scene  cliarms  to  betray. 

And  naught  nmains  but  heaven. 

TO  TBI   MOKOTBOPA,   OR  GHOBT  TJjOWKK. 

This  flower  grows  in  shaded  places,  and  has  a  singular 
appearance,  withito  while  stem  clasped  with  pale  and  livid 
leaves,  and  its  single  drooping  white  petal.  A  lovely  young 
friend,  who,  after  mourning  the  loss  of  parents,  sisters, 
friend  and  lover,  was  herself  fbst  passing  away,  one  day 
espied  this  flower  in  a  shaded  nook :  •*  Poor  thing  r  she  ex- 
claimed.  **  it  kmt  htt  ali  it»  frwU»  I  Write  some  poetry  for 
it  and  for  meT  The  following  was  in  obedience  to  this 
request. 

Pale,  mournful  flower,  that  hidest  in  shade 
Mid  dewy  damps  and  murky  glade, 

With  moss  and  mould. 
Why  dost  thou  hang  thy  ghastly  head, 

So  sad  and  cold  7 

No  freshness  on  thy  petal  gleams. 
Oone  the  bright  hues  like  sunny  dreams. 

Thy  balmy  breath, 
Lost !  and  thy  livid  covering  seems 

The  garb  of  Death. 

Do  ills  that  wring  tbe  human  breast. 
The  blooming  buds  of  spring  infest 

And  fhde  their  bloom  1 
And  bend  they  too,  with  grieft  oppressed. 

To  the  cold  tomb  7 

Is  thy  pale  bosom  chilled  with  woe  T 
Has  treachery  bushed  the  genial  flow 

Of  lifb's  young  morn  7 
Have  all  who  woke  thy  bosom's  glow 

Left  thee  fbrlorn  7 

Perchance  tbe  wailing  night<binl*s  song 
That  mortal  cares  and  griefs  prolong 

At  midnight  hour, 
Wakes  ay  full  tide  of  IbeKng  strong 

With  thrilling  power. 

Perchance  thy  paly  earth-bowed  head 
Is  bending  now  above  the  dead 

With  dewy  eye. 
Soft  moaning  o'er  thy  treaaate  fled 

In  evening's  sigh. 

And  this  thy  plaint  to  reason's  ear ; 
In  every  scene  grief  will  appear 

An*^  Death's  cold  hour, 
A^  springs  irtid  beauties  of  the  year, 

Oa«s  pale,  cold  flower. 

OHBOIBNCa  TO  THB  DimiB  LAW. 

Than  roaAon  would  sostAin  the  belief,  that  ob&- 
dienet  to  the  dMne  law  is  the  rarest  mode  for  se- 
caring  Of  ery  Bpeeies  of  happiness,  attainable  in 
this  state  of  existence. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the  re- 


eorded  experienoe  of  mankind.  To  exhibit  tlnf 
some  specific  cases  will  be  selected,  and  perhaps  t 
fidrer  illustration  cannot  be  presented  than  tht 
contrasted  records  of  two  yonthftil  personages 
who  hare  made  the  most  distingoished  figure  m 
the  Christian,  and  in  the  literary  worid;  Henxy 
Martyn,  the  Missionary,  and  Lord  Byron,  the  Poet 

The  first  was  richly  endowed  with  ardent  feel- 
ings, keen  snsceptibilitiee,  and  raperior  intellect 
He  was  the  object  of  many  affections,  and  in  the 
principal  nniTcrsity  of  Great  Britain,  won  the  hig^- « 
est  honours,  both  in  classic  literature  and  mathe- 
matical science.  He  was  flattered,  caressed,  and 
admired ;  the  road  of  fiune  and  honoor  lay  open 
before  him ;  and  the  brightest  hopes  of  yonth  seem- 
ed ready  to  be  realized.  But  the  hour  came  wh^ 
he  looked  upon  a  lost  and  guilty  worid  in  the  li^t 
of  eternity ;  when  he  realiied  the  full  meaning  of 
the  sacrifice  of  our  Incarnate  God ;  when  he  as- 
sumed his  obligations  to  become  a  fellow-worker  in 
redeeming  a  guilty  world  from  the  dominion  of 
selfishness,  and  all  its  Aiture  woes.  **  The  love  of 
God  constrained  him ;"  and  without  a  murmor,  for  , 
wretched  beings,  on  a  distant  shore,  whom  he  never 
saw,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  but  that  they  were 
miserable  and  guilty,  he  gave  up  the  wreath  of 
fame ;  forsook  the  path  of  worldly  honour ;  severed 
the  ties  of  kindred  and  still  dearer  ties  that  bound 
him  to  a  heart  worthy  of  his  own ;  he  gave  up 
friends,  and  country,  and  home,  and  wi^  eveiy 
nerve  throbbing  in  anguish  at  the  sacrifice,  west 
forth  alone,  to  degraded  heathen  aociety,  to  Bor- 
row and  privation;  to  weariness  and  painfolnesB, 
and  to  all  the  trials  of  missionary  life. 

He  spent  his  days  in  teaching  the  guilty  and  de- 
graded, the  way  of  pardon  and  peace.  He  lived 
to  write  the  law  of  his  God  in  the  wide  spread 
character  of  the  Persian  nation,  and  to  place  t 
copy  in  the  hands  of  its  king.  He  liTcd  to  con- 
tend with  the  chief  MouUahs  of  Mahomet  in  the 
mosques  of  Shirai,  and  to  kindle  a  flame  in  Per- 
sia, more  undying  than  its  fabled  flres.  He  lived 
to  suffer  rebuke  and  scorn,  to  toil  and  suffer  in  t 
fervid  clime,  to  drag  his  weary  steps  over  buniing 
sands,  with  the  every  day  dying  hope,  that  at  last 
he  might  be  laid  to  rest  among  his  kindred,  and 
on  his  native  shore.  Tet  even  this  was  not  at- 
tained, but  after  spending  all  his  youth  in  cease- 
less labours  for  the  good  of  others,  at  the  eariy 
age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  laid  in  an  unknown  and 
foreign  grave. 

He  died  alone — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land— 
with  no  friendly  form  around  to  sympathise  and 
soothe.  **  Compo9itu$  ett  paudorilna  laehrymuy 
Tet  this  was  the  last  record  of  his  dying  hand :  *'I 
sat  in  the  orchard  and  thought  with  sweet  comfort 
and  peace  of  my  God!  in  solitude,  my  company! 
my  friend  I  my  comforter !" 

And  in  reviewing  the  record  of  his  short  yet 
blessed  life,  even  if  we  forget  the  exulting  joy 
with  which  such  a  benevolent  spirit  must  welcone 
to  heaTcn  the  thousands  he  toiled  to  redeem ;  if 
we  look  only  at  his  years  of  self-denying  trial,  wo 
can  find  more  eridence  of  true  happiness,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  youthftil  Poet, 
who  was  gifted  with  every  susceptibility  of  hapfi- 
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aeos,  who  spent  his  dttyn  in  sMuroh  of  selfish  en- 
joyment, who  had  every  sonroe  of  earthly  bliss 
laid  open,  and  drank  to  the  Tory  dregs. 

His  works  present  one  of  tiie  most  mouniftil 
exhibitions  of  a  noble  mind  in  all  the  wild  chaos 
of  min  and  disorder.  He  also  was  natnrally 
endowed  with  oyerflowing  affectiotts,  keen  sensi- 
bilities, quick  eonoeptions,  and  a  sense  of  moral 
reotitade.  He  had  i^  the  eonstitnents  of  a  master 
mind.  But  he  passed  through  existence  amid  the 
wildest  disorder  of  a  mined  spirit.  His  mind 
seemed  utterly  unbalanced,  teeming  with  rioh 
thoughts  and  OTerbearing  impulses,  the  sport  of 
the  strangest  fancies,  and  the  strongest  passions; 
bound  down  by  no  habit,  restrained  by  no  princi- 
ple; a  singular  combination  of  noble  ooncep- 
tions  and  fantastic  caprices,  of  manly  dignity  and 
childish  folly,  of  noble  feeling  and  babyish  weak- 
ness. 

The  lord  of  Newstead  Abbey — the  heir  of  a 
boasted  line  of  ancestry — a  pee^  of  the  realm  — 
the  pride  of  the  social  circle — the  leading  star  of 
poesy — the  hero  of  Greece — the  wonder  of  the 
gaping  world,  can  now  be  followed  to  his  secret 
haunts.  And  there  the  veriest  child  of  the  nur- 
sery might  be  amused  at  his  silly  weakness  and 
rictioulous  conceits.  Distressed  about  the  make 
of  a  collar,  fuming  at  the  colour  of  his  dress,  in- 
tensely anxious  about  the  whiteness  of  his  hands, 
deeply  engrossed  with  monkeys  and  dogs,  and  fly- 
ing about  from  one  w^im  to  another  with  a  reck- 
less .earnestness  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  disgusting. 

At  times  this  boasted  hero  and  genius  seemed 
nought  but  an  overgrown  child,  that  had  broken 
its  leading  strings  and  overmastered  its  nurses. 
At  other  times  he  is  beheld  in  all  the  rounds  of 
dissipation  and  the  haunts  of  vice,  occasionally 
filling  up  his  leisure  in  recording  and  disseminat- 
ing the  disgusting  minutiae  of  his  weakness  and 
shame,  and  with  an  effrontery  and  stupidity  equal- 
led only  by  that  of  the  friend  who  retails  them  to 
the  insulted  world.  Again  we  behold  him  philoso- 
phising like  a  sage,  and  moralizing  like  a  Chris- 
tian ;  while  often  from  his  bosom  bursts  forth  the 
repinings  of  a  wounded  spirit  He  sometimes 
seemed  to  gaze  upon  his  own  mind  with  wonder, 
to  watch  its  disordered  powers  with  curious  en- 
quiry, to  touch  its  complaining  strings,  and  start 
at  the  response;  while  often  with  maddening 
sweep  he  shook  every  chord,  and  sent  forth  its 
deep  wailings  to  entrance  a  wondering  world. 

Both  Henry  Martyn  and  Lord  Byron  shared  the 
sorrows  of  life,  and  their  records  teach  the  dif- 
ferent workings  of  the  benevolent  and  the  selfish 
mind.  Byron  lost  his  mother,  and  when  urged 
not  to  give  way  to  sorrow,  he  burst  into  an  agony 
of  grief,  saying,  <<  I  had  but  one  friend  in  the 
world,  and  now  she  is  gone ! "  On  the  death  of 
some  of  his  early  friends,  he  thus  writes :  **  My 
friends  fall  around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely 
tree  before  I  am  withered.  I  katft  no  re$auree  but 
my  own  reflections,  and  they  present  no  prospect 
here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish  satisfac- 
tion of  surviving  my  betters.  I  am  indeed  most 
wretched ! " 


And  thus  Henry  Martyn  mourns  the  loss  of  one 
most  dear.  **  Can  it  be  that  she  has  been  lying 
so  many  months  in  the  cold  grave  1  Would  that 
I  could  always  remember  it,  or  always  forget  it ; 
but  to  think  a  moment  on  other  things,  and  then 
feel  the  remembrance  of  it  come,  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  rends  my  heart  asunder.  0  my  gracious 
Qod,  what  should  I  do  without  Thee !  But  now 
thou  art  manifesting  thyself  as  *  the  God  of  all 
consolation.'  Never  was  I  so  near  thee.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  for  which  I  could  vrish  to 
live,  enept  because  it  may  please  God  to  appoint 
me  some  work.  0  thou  incomprehensibly  glorious 
Saviour,  what  hast  thou  done  to  alleviate  the  sor- 
rows of  life!" 

It  is  recorded  of  Byron,  that  in  society  he 
generally  appeared  humorous  and  prankish;  yet, 
when  rallied  on  his  melancholy  turn  of  writing, 
his  constant  answer  was,  that  though  thus  merry 
and  f^  of  laughter,  he  was  at  heart  one  of  the 
most  miserable  wretches  in  existence.  And  thus 
he  writes:  "Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire 
and  human  pleasure,  worldly,  amorous,  ambitious, 
or  even  avaricious,  does  there  mingle  a  certain 
sense  of  doubt  and  sorrow  —  a  fear  of  what  is  to 
come  —  a  doubt  of  what  is.  If  it  were  not  for 
Hope,  what  would  the  future  be — a  hell!  as  for 
the  past,  what  predominates  in  memory  —  hopet 
baffled!  From  whatever  place  we  commence,  we 
know  fohere  U  must  all  end.  And  yet  what  good 
is  there  in  knowing  it  ?  It  does  not  make  men 
vriser  or  better.  If  I  were  to  live  over  again,  I 
do  not  know  what  I  would  change  in  my  life, 
unless  it  were  for — not  to  have  lived  at  aU.  All 
history,  and  experience,  and  the  rest  teach  us, 
that  good  and  evil  are  pretty  equally  balanced  in 
this  existence,  and  that  what  is  most  to  be  desired 
is  an  easy  paetage  out  of  it.  What  can  it  give  us 
but  years  ?  and  these  have  Uitle  of  good  but  their 
ending" 

And  thus  Martyn  writes :  <<  I  am  happier  here 
in  this  remote  land,  where  I  seldom  hear  what 
happens  in  the  world,  than  I  was  in  England, 
where  there  are  so  many  calls  to  look  at  things 
that  are  seen.  The  precious  Word  is  now  my 
only  study,  by  means  of  translations.  Time  flows 
on  with  great  rapidity.  It  seems  as  if  life  would 
all  be  gone  before  anything  is  done.  I  sometimes 
rejoice  that  I  am  but  twenty-seven,  and  that  un- 
less God  should  ordain  it  otherwise,  I  may  double 
this  number  in  constant  and  successful  labour. 
But  I  shall  not  cease  from  my  happiness  and 
scarcely  from  my  labour,  by  passing  into  the 
other  world." 

And  thus  they  make  their  records  at  anniversa- 
ries, when  the  mind  is  called  to  review  life  and 
its  labours.  Byron  vmtes :  '*  At  12  o'clock  I 
shall  have  completed  thirty-three  years!  I  go 
to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  at  having 
lived  so  long  and  to  so  little  purpose.  It  is  now 
8  minutes  past  12,  and  I  am  38  ! 

Eben  fligaces,  Posthume,  PosUiume, 
Labantur  snni ; 

But  I  do  not  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I 

have  done,  as  for  what  I  might  have  done." 
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And  thus  Martjn:  **  I  like  to  find  myself  em- 
ployed usefnlly,  in  a  way  I  did  not  expect  or 
foresee.  The  coming  year  is  to  be  a  perilous  one, 
but  my  life  is  of  little  conBequence,  whether  I 
finish  the  Persian  New  Testament  or  not  I  look 
back  with  pity  on  myself,  when  I  attached  so 
much  importance  to  my  life  and  labours.  The 
more  I  see  of  my  own  works,  the  more  I  am 
ashamed  of  them,  for  coarseness  and  clumsiness 
mar  all  the  works  of  man.  I  am  sick  when  I 
look  at  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  am  relicYed  by 
«  reflecting,  that  we  have  a  city  whose  buHder  and 
maker  is  God.  The  least  of  hit  works  is  refiresh- 
ing.  A  dried  leaf,  or  a  straw,  make  me  feel  in 
good  company^  and  complacency  and  admiration 
take  the  place  of  disgust.  What  a  momentary 
duration  is  the  life  of  man !  *  Labitur  et  labetur 
m  omne  volulnUt  cBvunit*  may  be  affirmed  of  the 
river ;  but  men  pass  away  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  exist    Well,  let  the  moments  pass  I 

*  Tliey  waft  u«  looner  o'er  thii  life*i  tempestuous  sea, 
Soon  we  shall  reach  the  peaceAil  shore 
or  blest  eternity  I*  ** 

Such  T^as  the  experience  of  those  who  in  youth 
completed  their  course.  The  Poet  has  well  de- 
scribed his  own  career : 

"  A  wanderinf  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe  ; 
Still  rollinir  on  with  innate  force. 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  eoursa, 
A  bright  deformity  on  hif  h. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  I** 

In  Holy  Writ  we  read  of  those  who  are  /<  raging 
waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out  their  own  shame ; 
wandering  start  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness 
of  darkness  forever."  The  lips  of  man  may  not 
apply  these  terrific  words  to  any  whose  doom  is 
yet  to  be  disclosed ;  bat  there  is  a  passage  which 
none  can  fear  to  apply.  «  Those  that  are  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteonsness,  as  stars 
forever  and  ever  !*' 

To  these  youthful  witnesses  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  two  who  had  fulfilled  their  years.  The 
first  was  the  polished,  the  witty,  the  elegant  and 
admired  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  tried  every 
source  of  earthly  enjoyment,  and  at  the  end  makes 
this  acknowledgment :  —  "I  have  seen,"  says  he, 
*^the  silly  rounds  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  and 
have  done  with  them  all.  I  have  enjoyed  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  consequently  know 
their  futility,  and  do  not  regret  their  loss.  I  ap- 
praise them  at  their  real  value,  which  is,  in  truth, 
very  low.  Whereas  those  that  have  not  experi- 
enced, always  over-rate  them.  They  only  see 
their  gay  outside,  and  are  daizled  at  the  glare. 
But  I  have  been  behind  the  soenes.  I  have  seen 
all  the  coarse  pulleys  and  dirty  ropes  which  ex- 
hibit and  move  the  gaudy  machines ;  and  I  have 
seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  whi<^  illumin- 
ated the  whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  the  ignorant  audience.  When 
1  reflect  on  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  heard, 


and  what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  my- 
self that  all  that  frivolous  hurry  of  bustle  and 
pleasure  of  the  world,  had  any  reality;  but  I 
look  upon  all  that  is  passed  as  one  of  those 
romantic  dreams,  which  opium  commonly  occa- 
sions ;  and  I  do  by  no  means  desire  to  repeat  the 
nauseous  dose,  for  the  sake  of  the  fugitive  dream. 
Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  bear  this  melancholy  situ*- 
tion  with  that  meritorious  constancy  and  resigna- 
tion, which  most  people  boast  of?  No,  for  I  really 
cannot  help  It  I  bear  it,  because  I  mmi  bear  it, 
whether  I  will  or  no !  I  think  of  nothing  but  of 
killing  time  the  best  way  I  can,  now  that  he  is 
become  my  enemy.  It  is  my  resolution  to  ^ttp  in 
the  carriage  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
ofUfe." 

The  other  personage  was  Paul,  the  Aged.  For 
Christ  and  the  redemption  of  those  for  whom  He 
died,  he  '< suffered  the  loss  of  all  things;"  and 
this  is  the  record  of  his  course:  "In  labours 
abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons 
more  frequent,  in  deaths,  oft;  in  joumeyings 
often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers, 
in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  citf, 
in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren.  In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watch- 
ings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often, 
in  cold  and  nakedness, — and  that  which  cometh 
daily  upon  me,  the  care  of  all  the  churches.  We 
are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we 
are  perplexed,  yet  not  in  despair;  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 
For  though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  in- 
ward man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  Ughi 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal, 
but  the'  things  which  are  not  seen,  are  etemaL" 
And  when  the  time  drew  near  that  he  was  to  be 
"offered  up,"  and  he  looked  back  on  the  past 
course  of  his  life,  these  are  his  words  of  triumph- 
ant exultation :  <*  I  have  fought  a  good  fight !  I 
have  finished  my  course  I  I  have  kept  the  fkith ! 
from  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  Christ,  the  righteous  Judge 
shall  give!" 

To  this  testimony  of  experience,  may  be  added 
that  of  Scripture.  «  Whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord, 
happy  is  he  1  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom^ 
and  to  depart  tfom  evil  is  understanding.  Wisdom 
is  better  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  that  may 
be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it  Her  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace.  Keep  sound  wisdom,  so  shall  it  be  life  to 
thy  soul.  Then  shalt  thou  walk  in  thy  way  safely, 
and  when  thou  liest  down  tfaou  shalt  not  be  afraid, 
yea,  thou  shalt  lie  down  and  thy  sleep  shall  be 
sweet"  And  thus  the  Redeemer  invites  to  his 
service:  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls  I " 
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BELLOC,    LOUISE    SWANTOH, 
Rmidib  Id  Paris,  where  »h«  \e  Ufoanblj  kno 
for  her  ie«l  in  promotiiig  femala  ednoktlon.     She 
ii  one  of  thbt  class  of  literaiy  women,  now,  u  -i 
trust,  fsit  inonuieg  in  Fnnoe,  who  belieTing 
Qod  snd  his  revealed  Word,  ua  dsTotitig  their 
tbne  and  Ulenta  to  tha  great  work  of  popuLii 
Eiwtraatioii.     As  the  basis  of  this,  female  educa- 
tion U  indiipCDSable,  and  those  who,  with  pious 
hearts  and  delicate  hands,  toil  in  this  portion  of 
the  Tineyard  of  truth,  deserre  a  high  place  amoDg 
the  philanthropists  of  oar  era. 


Madame  Bslloo  is  happy  in  haTlng  an  allj  — 
Adttaidt  Mmlgoffitr,  daughter  of  the  oeleltrated 
aronaut;  thrir  good  works  are  so  interwoien  that 
weoaimot  well  separate  their  names  in  tliisaketch. 
One  of  their  plans  for  the  moral  benefit  of  society 
is  thna  described  by  Mademoiselle  Montgolfier,  in 
a  letter  to  an  American  friend. 

"  We  have  establislied  a  cAviw  etrmtiifuv  liirary, 
designed  lo  counterbalance,  as  mach  as  possible, 
tbfi  bad  effects  produced  by  the  numerous  reading 
rooms,  which  place  in  all  bands,  and  spread  every 
where,  the  most  dangerous  works,  and  the  sad 
consequences  of  bad  reading.  EepeoisUy  womeii 
who  have  not  the  aoUve  life  of  men,  and  oannot 
therefore  eorreot  the  vinons  of  imagination  as 
euil;,  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of 
this  fact  in  our  country.  Wa  wish  therefore  to 
soccour  these  cbildren,  young  persons,  young  wo- 
men, and  parents,  and  form  a  cboica  library  of 
sound  and  healthy  rsading,  which  will  develop 
and  enkindle  the  soul,  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
vivify  and  direct  the  imaglnBtion.  We  do  not 
allow  any  book  to  enter  this  library  whose  tend- 
en^  is  dangenniB.  We  issue  to  subeoriben  a  leaf 
of  the  catalogne  evtty  month,  giving  tlie  title  of 
the  woAs  and  a  short  aeoonnt  of  their  moral  and 
literary  oharaoter,  as  well  ss  the  effect  they  will 
probably  produce  on  the  inlelligenoe,  character, 
and  taste  of  the  people.  As  nuiy  be  praotioaUe, 
we  submit  these  opinions  to  the  consldBration  of 
thoae  who  are  generally  known  as  good  judges." 

But  previous  to  the  formality  of  this  plan,  and 


soon  after  the  Revolntioa  of  Les  tr<aB  Jours, 
Madam  Belloc  was  appointed  by  the  Oovernmeut 
of  France  to  assist  Qeneral  Lafayette  in  eeUblish- 
ing  public  libraries ;  but  owing  to  varions  obetaclei 
the  detign  was  never  encouraged,  and  finally  was 
abandoned.  Then  the  sslect  circulating  library  was 
planned, — we  do'  not  know  vrtiat  its  euecees  baa 
been ;  but  the  idea  illustrates  the  noble  character 
of  these  women.  Another  work  of  their  nnited 
care  was  very  sncoessful.  They  edited  and  pub- 
lished a  monthly  Magaiine — "La  Sucht,  Jt/umal 
d'  iludet  Familitre," — devoted  to  the  education  of 
giris. 

The  principBl  works  of  both  have  been  prepared 
for  the  young.  "Pierre  et  I^erretle,"  by  Madame 
Belloc,  waa  crowned '  (or  obtuned  the  priie)  by 
the  French  Academy ;  and  "  CorbeiUe  de  I'Ann^e, 
or  HElodies  de  Printemps,"  by  Msdemoiselle 
Montgolfier,  was  adopted,  by  the  llnivCTsity,  in 
the  primary  and  high  pohoojs  for  girls.  She  has 
written  many  other  works  for  the  young,  among 
which  are  "  Piecoliseima,"  and  "  Contes  devenus 
Histoires." 

Madame  Belloo  has  translated  many  nsehil 
works  for  the  youth  of  her  own  fur  land,  froA  the 
English  language,  and  ft-om  American  aathors. 
Mise  Sedgwick's  writings  are  among  her  thvourites. 
She  also  translated  Dr.  Chanoing's  ■'  Essay  upon 
the  actual  Slate  of  Literature  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  importance  of  a  National  Literature,"  to 
which  Madame  Belloc  preflied  an  "Essai  sur 
la  vie  poblique  et  privie  de  1'  Auteur,"  written  with 
much  discrimination  and  good  sense. 

But  the  lofty  patriotism  and  noble  ssntiments 
of  Usdame  Belloc  are  strikingly  expressed  in  a 
work  published  in  1S26,  at  Paris,  entitled  "Bona- 
parte and  theOreeks:" — those  who  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  a  pfted  and  tme 
woman  should  read  this  work.  It  breathes  the 
assurance  of  moral  renovation  in  France,  —  a 
nation  must  struggle  upward  if  .the  souls  of  Its 
women  hold  the  troth  steadfast ;  and  France  has 
danghtera  worthy  of  this  encomium. 

M.  Jnllien,  tha  distinguished  editor  of  the  Bevue 
Enoydopidique,  in  speaking  of  Madame  Belloc  to 
on  American  lady*who  visited  FraneeinlSSO,  aud 
she  —  Madame  Belloo  —  was  introduced  to  him  by 
the  Marquiae  de  Villette,  as  a  young  person  of  bril- 
liant talents.  She  first  wrote  for  the  Revue,  from 
the  mere  impulse  of  an  active  and  ^nevalent 
mind,  and  her  writings  had  been  much  admired 
and  spoken  of,  before  she  would  allow  her  name 
to  be  made  public.  He  told  her  this  was  a  course 
unworthy  of  her.  She  was  responsible  for  the 
talent  God  had  given  her,  and  why  shrink  from 
that  reeponslbiiityT  Fame  would  increase  her 
power  for  doing  good  to  the  unfortunate,  and  of 
being  useM  to  the  world  —  and  for  these  reasons, 
she  should  enoonnter  its  inconveniences,  and  over- 
□Mue  her  own  delicate  though  mistaken  feelings. 

Ha  spoke  of  her  piety,  her  filial  tenderaesaAnd 
saorifloes,  the  constancy  of  ber  attaobments,  and 
gave  instanoes  to  iUnilrale  her  compassionate  seal 
for  the  unfortunate. 
*Sn  Jounisl  of  Tnveb  In  rnnce  and  6ml  Brilain,  Uy 
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She  ifl  described  as  "majeetio  in  figure,  with  a* 
eoimtenanoe  expresaiTe  of  beneTolence  and  intelli- 
genoe ;"  a  Minerra  in  form,  as  well  as  in  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

The  likeness  we  give  of  Madame  Belloo,  is  Arom 
an  engraving  taken  from  a  picture  pauited  by  her 
husband. 

BLACKWELL,    ELIZABETH, 

DsBUiyxs  to  hare  her  name  recorded  for  the 
earnest  efTorts  she  is  making  to  prepare  herself  to 
be  a  physician  for  her  own  sex.  The  reform  of 
the  practice  which  has  confined  all  medical  and 
eren  physiological  science  to  men  is,  we  trust, 
approaching.  The  example  of  thia  young  heroic 
woman  has  already  had  a  salutary  effect.  We  give 
her  history,  as  written  by  one  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  her  character,  and  the  fitness  of  the  pur- 
suit she  has  chosen.  Having  been  a  physician,  he 
knows  and  feels  that  some  branches  of  medical  prac- 
tice ought  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  women. 

'*  The  public,  through  the  newspapers,  has  been 
pretty  generally  informed  that  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  was  a  regular  student  of  Geneva  Medical 
College,  and  received  the  diploma  of  that  institu- 
tion at  its  commencement  in  1849.  As  she  is  the 
first  Medical  Doctor  of  her  sex  in  the  United 
States,  the  case  is,  naturally  enough,  one  of  those 
questionable  matters  upon  which  there  must  be  a 
great  variety  of  opinions ;  and  the  public  sentiment 
is,  besides,  influenced  by  the  partial  and  inaccu- 
rate statements  of  facts  and  coijectures  which 
usually  supply  the  place  of  correct  information. 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  was  bom  about  1820,  in 
the  hitj  of  Bristol,  England.  Her  father  settled 
with  his  family  in  New  York  when  she  was  about 
eleven  years  old.  After  a  residence  there  of  five 
or  six  years,  he  failed  in  busine^,  and  removed  to 
Cincinnati.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  nine  children  in 
very  embarrassed  circumstances.  Elisabeth,  the 
third  daughter,  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age. 
During  the  ensuing  seven  years,  she  engaged  with 
two  of  her  sisters  in  teaching  a  young  Udy's  semi- 
nary. By  the  joint  efforts  of  the  elder  children, 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  were  supported 
and  educated,  and  a  comfortable  homestead  on 
Walnut  Hill  was  secured  for  the  famUy.  The 
property  which,  in  the  midst  of  their  first  diffi- 
culties, ij^ej  had  the  forecast  to  purchase,  has 
already  quadrupled  the  price  which  it  cost  them. 
I  give  this  fact  for  the  illustration  of  character 
which  it  affords. 

It  was  in  1848  that  Miss  Blackwell  first  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  devoting  herself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  Having  taken  the  resolution,  she  went 
vigorously  to  work  to  effect  it.  She  commenced 
the  study  of  Greek,  and  persevered  until  she  could 
read  it  satisfactorily,  and  revived  her  Latin  by 
devoting  three  or  four  hours  a  day  to  it,  until  she 
had»both  sufficiently  for  all  ordinary  and  profes- 
sional purposes.  French  she  had  taught,  and 
studied  German  to  gratify  her  fondness  for  its 
modem  literature.  The  former  she  speaks  with 
fluency,  and  translates  the  latter  elegantly,  and 
can  manage  to  read  Italian  prose  pretty  welL 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1846,  for  the  pnipose  of 
making  the  most  money  in  tiie  shortest  time,  die 
set  out  for  North  Carolina,  and,  after  some  nonthi 
teaching  French  and  music,  and  reading  mediciiie 
with  Dr.  John  Dickson,  at  Asheville,  she  remeved 
to  Charleston.  Here  she  taught  music  alone,  and 
read  industriously  under  the  directioB  of  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Dickson,  then  a  resident  of  Charieston, 
and  now  Professor  of  P^ractice  in  the  Univerri^ 
of  New  York.  In  1847,  she  came  to  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  study.  That 
summer.  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
afforded  her  excellent  opportunities  for  disseetioii 
in  his  private  anatomical  rooms.  The  winter  fol- 
lowing, she  attended  her  first  full  course  of  leetora 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  next  summer,  she  resided 
at  the  Bleckley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  where  she 
had  the  kindest  attentions  from  Dr.  Benedict,  the 
Principal  Physician,  and  the  very  large  range  for 
observation  which  its  great  variety  and  number 
of  cases  afford.  The  succeeding  winter,  she  at- 
tended her  second  course  at  Geneva,  and  grad- 
uated regularly  at  the  close  of  the  sessioB.  Her 
thesis  was  upon  Ship  Fever,  which  she  had  am- 
ple opportunities  for  observing  at  Blockley.  It 
was  so  ably  written,  that  the  Faculty  of  Qenert 
determined  to  give  it  publication. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  my  idea  of  this  stoiy  to 
add,  that  the  proceeds  of  her  own  industry  hsT» 
been  adequate  to  the  entire  expense  of  her  medi- 
cal education — about  eight  hundred  dollars. 

My  purpose  in  detailing  these  particulars  is,  i»  . 
give  th^  fullest  notion  of  her  enterprise  and  objeet 
She  gave  the  best  summary  of  it  that  can  be  pat 
into  words  in  her  reply  lo  the  President  of  the 
Geneva*  College,  when  he  presented  her  dlfdoms. 
Departing  from  the  usual  form,  he  rose  and  sd- 
dressed  her  in  a  manner  so  emphatic  and  mmsail, 
that  she  was  surprised  into  a  response.  "  I  thank 
you,  sir,'*  said  she.  "  With  the  help  of  the  Most 
High,  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  shed  honov 
on  this  diploma." 

Her  settled  sentiment  was  perhaps  unconsdeitf' 
ly  disclosed  in  this  brief  speech.  She  had  foii|;fat 
her  way  into  the  profesmon,  openly,  without  dis- 
guise, evasion,  or  any  indirection,  steadily  refurisg 
all  compromises  and  expediencies,  and  under  betr 
ter  impulses  and  with  higher  aims  than  personil 
ambition  or  the  distinction  of  singularity,  fier 
object  was  not  the  honour  that  a  medical  degree 
could  confer  upon  her,  but  the  honour  that  she 
resolved  to  bestow  upon  it;  and  that  she  will 
nobly  redeem  this  pledge  is,  to  all  who  know  her, 
rather  more  certain  than  almost  any  other  in- 
arrived  event. 

Those  who  wUl  form  opinions  about  Miss  Blsek- 
well  herself,  from  their  own  views  of  her  eBte^ 
prise,  run  a  very  great  risk  of  making  mistaken 
It  is  natural  enough  for  them  to  ask,*  <  What  sort 
of  a  woman  is  she  ? '  and  it  is  likely  that  each  will 
answer  it  for  himself,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
one  in  a  doien  will  hit  the  truth.  Manifest  con- 
siderations of  propriety  forbid  such  a  description 
in  this  "  Record,"  and  especially  due  respect  for 
her  own  feelings  eheoks  the  inclination  which  I 
feel  to  draw  her  personal  character.    She  seeks 
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Up  notoriety  that  eaa  be  avoided,  though  she  f 
shrinks  from*  no  necessary  exposure.  She  has  not 
given  her  name  to  any  of  the  publioations  by 
which  she  has  been  earning  money  for  the  achioTe- 
ment  of  her  great  undertaking,  and  her  avoidanoe 
of  the  occasions  of  notoriety  which  court  her  at 
every  turn  amounts  almost  to  a  fault.  In  manner 
and  spirit  she  is  as  quiet  and  retiring  as  she  is 
inflexible  in  purpose  and  detennined  in  action. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  never  had  a  more  gentle 
and  tranquil  lodgment  in  woman's  nature. 

In  two  or  three  years,  she  has  solicited  perhaps 
fifty  medical  men,  and  at  least  a  dosen  medical 
schools^  for  the  privilege  of  studying  tbe  profes- 
sion, and  was  refused  by  all  except  Uiose  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  heard  her  say  that  she  had 
found  in  the  Union  four  medical  schools  willing  to 
admit  black  men,  and  only  two  that  would  extend 
the  same  courtesy  to  white  women.  I  have  seen 
her  often  after  her  successive  repulses,  but  in  no 
instance  heard  a  word  of  complaint  or  reproach, 
or  observed  the  slightest  indication  of  dejection. 
Her  coi^clusion  always  was,  "  There  is  some  place 
in  the  world  for  me,  and  I'll  find  it."  There  are 
doubtless  other  physicians,  and  perhaps  other 
schools,  that  would  have  received  her,  but  she 
always  took  the  first  acceptable  grant,  and  in- 
stantly availed  herself  of  it,  with  an  industry  and 
promptitude  that  I  never  saw  equalled.  The  fact 
is,  that  tiie  faith  in  which  she  lives  and  works  has 
the  tone  and  all  the  force  of  religious  confidence. 
The  secret  of  her  efficiency  and  her  success  is  in 
that  patience  which  rests  upon  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Her  construction  of  tl^e  resistance  whieh 
shewas  constantly  encountering  was  always  kinder 
and  perhaps  truer  than  any  friend  would  allow  or 
any  opponent  could  fairly  ask. 

She  entertains  no  particular  respect  for  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  disavows  any  natural 
taste  for  its  pursuit;  and  the  incidents  of  the 
study  I  believe  are  as  repugnant  to  her  as  to  any 
sensitive  woman  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  them.  But  she  diflfers  in  the  matter  of  nerves 
from  those  who  shudder  at  anything  which  comes 
in  the  shape  of  duty  and  noble  enterprise.  She 
devoted  herself  to  her  novel  undertaking  at  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  because  she  had  then  worked 
herself  into  the  spirit  of  victory,  and  the  tone  of 
an  earnest  life  that  could  not  be  smothered  in  ber 
merely  personal  interests.  Heroes  are  not  made 
of  the  metal  that  is  liable  to  rust. 

Will  she  succeed  ?  Those  who,  knowing  her, 
do  not  know  that  now,  are  just  the  kind  of  geniuses 
who  will  not  know  the  fact  when  it  is  fulfilled  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

Women  will  decide  whether  they  must  forever 
remain  only  sufferers  and  subjects  of  medical  in- 
delicacy, if  they  are  once  wakened  up  to  the  dis- 
cussion."     • 

Miss  Blackwell  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  18th 
April,  1849.  She  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, Dudley  and  Birmingham.  In  Birmingham, 
(near  which  her  uncle  and  cousins,  large  iron 
manufacturers,  reside,  one  of  her  cousins  now  being 
Government  Geologist  for  Wales,)  she  was  freely 
admitted  to  all  the  hospitals  and  other  privileges 


of  medical  visitors.  They  called  her  in  England, 
«  The  Lady  Surgeon."  Provided  with  letters  to 
London,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  best 
known  medical  men  there;  among  others.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  author  of  a  standard  work  on  Physi- 
ology, much  in  use  in  the  United  States,  gave  her 
a  soiree,  where  she  met  the  faculty  of  the  highest 
rank  generally.  When  she  visited  St  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital  (it  is  the  largest  in  England,  and 
its  annual  income  is  £8Qi»000,)  the  Senior  Surgeon 
met  her,  and  said  that,  hearing  she  would  visit  the 
hospital  that  day,  though  it  was  not  his  day  for 
attending,  he  thought  it  due  to  her  that  he  should 
do  the  honours  of  the  establishment,  and  accord- 
ingly he  lectured  to  the  classes  (clinical  lectures) 
in  her  presence. 

Moreover,  early  in  the  spring  of  1850,  the  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  Lon- 
don, tendered  to  Miss  Dr.  Blackwell  the  privileges 
of  their  institution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  due 
to  her,  and  added  that  he  doubted  not  all  the 
other  schools  of  the  city  would  do  the  same. 

In  Paris,  she  resided  as  an  el^ve  at  the  Hospital 
Maternity,  in  the  Bue  du'  Port  Royal.  It  is,  as 
its  name  indicates,  a  maternity  hospital,  and  offers 
great  opportunities  in  that  department,  as  well  as 
in  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

None  of  the  French  physicians  seem  to  have 
extended  any  particular  courtesy  towards  Miss 
Blackwell,  except  M.  Blot,  of  the  Maternity  — 
and  his  was  characteristic  of  French  delicacy, 
where  they  hide  every  thing  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  display  just  what  they  should 
conceaL 

In  England  no  difficulty  was  made  or  felt  about 
Miss  Blackwell's  presence  at  the  hospitals  and  bo- 
fore  the  classes.  In  Paris,  M.  Blot  proposed  to  her 
to  assume  male  aiiire, — then  she  might  visit  these 
places  I  Her  indignant  reply  was,,  that  she  would 
not  thus  dishonour  her  womanhood,  nor  seek  her 
object  by  any  indirection,  for  all  they  could  offer 
her. 

In  personal  appearance  Miss  Blackwell  is  rather 
below  the  middle  size,  lady-like  in  manners,  and 
very  quiet,  almost  reserved^  in  company.  That 
her  example  is  destined  to  work  out  a  great  and 
beneficial  change  in  the  medical  practice  of  Ame- 
rica, we  confidently  hope ;  and  tiiat  England  will 
soon  follow  this  change,  we  will  not  doubt  Is  it 
not  repugnant  to  reason,  as  well  as  shocking  to 
delicacy,  that  men  should  act  the  part  of  midwivea  ? 
Who  believes  this  is  necessary  ?  that  woman  could 
not  acquire  all  the  requisite  physiological  and 
medical  knowledge,  and  by  her  sympathy  for  the 
sufferer,  which  men  cannot  feel,  become  a  far  more 
congenial  helper? 

God  has  sanctioned  this  profession  of  Female 
Physicians;  He  *<  built  houses"  for  the  Hebrew 
midwives,  and  he  will  bless  those  who  go  forward 
to  rescue  their  sex  from  subjection  to  this  un- 
natural and  shocking  custom  of  employing  men  in 
their  hour  of  sorrow.  We  trust  the  time  is  not 
tor  distant  when  the  women  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  be  freed  from  such  a  sad  serritude  to 
the  scientific  inowledge  of  man,  which  neither 
God  nor  nature  sanctions. 
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BREMER,  FREDERIKA, 
A  HAKi  that  hag  a  true  feminine  celebiit;,  be- 
ckose  it  BirakenB  plaaMnt  thoughts  and  bright 
bopet  in  the  hearta  of  all  who  have  road  her  heart, 
at  it  guaheB  forth  from  her  pen,  like  a  clear,  Bweet 
fountain  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  da;.  Ve 
Amerieane  Iotb  her  name,  as  we  do  those  who 
have  contributed  to  oar  happiness ;  and  she  haa 
done  this  by  openiag  new  sonrces  of  innocent  en- 
joyment, and  a  wider  €eld  of  beneTolent  feeling. 
She  has  brooght  the  dim,  old,  Scandiiuvian  world, 
that  seemed  completel;  hidden  by  the  cloud  of 
tkble  and  curttdn  of  time  from  the  Weetem  hemi- 
sphere, before  us  as  with  an  enohatiter'B  wand. 
Her  little  white  hand  has  gently  led  tu  up  among 
primeval  mountains  eovered  with  eternal  forests 
of  pine,  and  along  the  banks  of  deep  lakes,  where 
tbe  blue  waters  ha-re  slept  since  the  oreation ; 
guiding  ns  new  to  bowers  of  nunmer  lorelinen, 
where  monung  folds  eTCning  to  her  bosom  with  a 
kiss  that  leaves  her  own  blushing  lustre  on  the 
brow  of  her  dusky  sister ;  then  we  are  set  down 
among  the  snow-hillsandlce-plaiuB  of  the  Norland 
winter,  where  the  "  dark  night  entomba  the  day." 
She  haa  done  more:  she  has  led  ns  "  OTer  the 
thTeebold.of  the  Swede,"  introdnced  ub  into  the 
sanotoary  of  their  cheerful  homes,  made  ub  friends 
with  her  friends;  aud  awakened  ju  our  people 
an  interest  for  the  people  of  Sweden,  which  we 
have  never  felt  for  any  other  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  She  has  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  aueoeas  of  another  gifted  dangfater  of  Swe- 
den, who  oomes  like  a  new  St.  Cecilia,  to  make 
manif^t  the  hesTenly  inflnenee  of  song  when 
breatlied  tnm  a  pure  and  loTing  heart 


Frederika  Bremer  was  born  in  Finland  while  i< 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Swedish  kingdom;  and 
about  the  time  of  its  oesnon  to  Rnsaia,  in  1S08, 
she  ma  taken  by  her  parents  to  Stockholm.  Of 
these  erenta,  which  were  of  mneh  influence  in 
glTiBg  bar  mind  its  peoaliar  tone,  we  will  qoole 
her  own  beautiful  deecriptioa,  aa  eommunioated 
to  ua  by  her  fHend  and  sister  spirit,  Uary  Hewitt 
of  London. 


BB 

■■  If  it  ahoold  ao  happen  that,  u  regards  me,  toy 
one  should  wish  to  cut  a  kind  glance  behind  tin 
ourtun  which  conceals  a  Bomeirtiat  eventful  ith, 
he  may  discover  that  I  was  bom  on  tbe  banks  ot 
the  Aura,  a  river  which  flows  through  Abo,  and 
that  several  of  the  venerable  and  learned  men  <rf 
the  nnivernty  wero  even  my  godfathers.  At  tbe 
age  of  three,  1  was  removed,  with  my  family,  tnm 
my  native  country  of  Finland.  Of  thia  part  of  my 
life,  I  have  only  retained  one  single  memory. 
This  memory  is  a  word,  a  migh^  name,  which,  ii 
the  depths  of  Paganism,  was  proneunced  by  the 
Finnish  people  with  fear  and  love  j  and  is  still  n 
pronounced  in  these  days,  although  perfected  by 
Christianity.  I  atill  fancy  that  I  often  hear  tlus 
word  epoken  aloud  over  tbe  trembling  earth  I7 
the  thunder  of  Thor,  or  by  the  gmUe  winds  whidi 
bring  to  it  rett>eshment  and  consolation.  That 
word  i* — Jumala:  the  Finnish  ikame  for  Qod, 
both  in  Pagan  and  Cimstiui  times. 

If  any  one  kindly  follows  me  ftom  Finland  iiId 
Sweden,  where  my  father  purcbawd  an  utale 
after  he  bad  sold  hie  property  Id  Finland,  J  wodU 
not  trouble  him  to  aocompany  me  from  childhood 
to  youth,  with  the  inward  elementaiy  chaos,  aid 
the  outward,  onintereeting,  and  eonunon-plaoe  pie- 
ture  of  a  family,  which  every  autumn  removed,  is 
^eir  covered  carriage,  from  their  estate  in  Ike 
oountry  to  their  house  in  the  capital ;  and  evciy 
spring  trundled  back  ^ain  from  thedt  bonsa  ia 
the  capital  to  their  oountiy-aeat ;  nor  how  that 
were  yonng  daughters  in  the  family  who  played 
on  the  piano,  sang  ballads,  read  novels,  drew  is 
black  chalk,  and  looked  forward,  with  Ico^sg 
glances,  to  the  future,  when  they  hoped  to  sea  lad 
do  wonderful  things.  Witfa  hamility,  I  mnit  eoa- 
feee,  1  always  regarded  myself  as  »  heroine. 

Casting  a  glance  into  tbe  fhmily  rircle,  it  weald 
be  teen  that  they  collected,  in  tbe  «vening,  in  tha 
great  dravring-room  of  their  country  boose,  sod 
read  aloud;  tbat  the  works  of  tbe  Qerman  poeM 
were  read,  especially  Schiller,  whose  Don  Caiioa 
Blade  a  profound  impression  npoo  the  yonthfil 
mind  of  one  of  ^e  daughters  in  particnlar. 

A  deeper  glanoe  into  her  soul  will  ^ow  that  a 
heavy  reality  of  sorrow  was  spreading,  by  degreas, 
a  dwric  elond  over  tbe  splendour  of  ber  youHifU 
dreams.  Like  early  evening,  it  eame  ovn  thepati 
of  tbe  yonng  pilgrim  of  Ktt ;  and  eaniMUy,  bnl  ta 
vrin,  ihe  endeavoured  to  escape  It  Tbe  air  m 
dimmed  aa  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  darkness  ia- 
creased,  and  it  became  night.  And  in  tbe  depth 
of  that  endless  winter  night,  she  heard  lamenliig 
voices  from  the  east,  and  f^om  tbe  west;  tma 
plant  and  aoimsl ;  from  dying  nature  and  despair- 
ing humanity ;  and  she  saw  life,  with  all  its  betat], 
its  love,  its  throbbing  heart,  buried  alive  beneslk 
a  efaill  covering  of  ice.  Heaven  seemed  dark  sad 
void;  —  there  seemed  to  her  noeye^  even al ben 
was  no  heart  All  was  dead,  or,  imtber,  slim* 
dying  —  excepting  pain. 

There  is  a  signiflcant  picture,  at  the  oommnM*- 
menl,  in  every  mytholo^.  In  tbe  begiinlDft 
there  is  a  bright,  and  warm,  and  divine  prineiid^ 
which  allies  itself  to  darkness;  and  from  lUi 
union  of  light  uid  darbncH — of  fire  and  tean— 
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proceeds  &  God.  I  belieTO  that  somethtog  similar 
to  this  takes  place  in  every  human  l^eing  who  is 
bom  to  a  deeper  life ;  and  something  similar  took 
place  in  her  who  writes  these  lines. 

Looking  at  her  a  few  years  later,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  her.  Her 
eyes  hare  long  been  filled  with  tears  of  unspeaka- 
ble joy ;  she  is  like  one  who  has  arisen  ft*om  the 
graye  to  a  new  life.  What  has  oansed  this  change  ? 
Haye  her  splendid  youthful  dreams  been  accom- 
plished 7  Is  she  a  heroine  7  Has  she  become  vic- 
torious in  beauty,  or  in  renown  ?  Ko ;  nothing  of 
this  kind.  The  illusions  of  youth  are  past — the 
^  season  of  youth  is  over.  And  yet  she  is  again 
young ;  for  there  is  freedom  in  the  depth  of  her 
soul,  and  "  let  there  be  light "  has  been  spoken 
above  its  dark  chaos ;  and  the  light  has  penetrated 
the  darkness,  and  illumined  the  night,  whilst,  with 
her  eye  fixed  upon  that  light,  she  has  exclaimed, 
with  tears  of  joy,  "Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

Many  a  grave  since  then  has  been  opened  to  re- 
eeive  those  whom  she  tenderly  loved;  many  a 
pang  has  been  felt  since  then;  but  the  heart 
throbs  joyfully,  and  the  dark  night  is  over.  Tes, 
it  is  over ;  but  not  the  f^it  which  it  has  borne ; 
for  there  are  certain  flowers  which  first  unfold  in 
the  darkness ;  so  is  it  also  in  the  midnight  hours 
of  great  suffering ;  the  human  soul  opens  itself  to 
the  light  of  the  eternal  stars. 

If  it  be  desired  to  hear  anything  of  my  writings, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  began  in  the  eighth  year 
of  my  age,  when  I  apostrophized  the  moon  in 
French  verses,  and  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
my  youth  I  continued  to  write  in  the  same  sublime 
strain.  I  wrote  under  the  impulse  of  restless 
youthftil  feelings — I  wrote  in  order  to  write.  Af- 
terwards, I  seized  the  pen  under  the  influence  of 
another  motive,  and  wrote — that  which  I  had  read. 

At  the  present  time,  when  I  stand  on  the  verge 
of  the  autumn  of  my  life,  I  still  see  the  same  ob- 
jects which  surrounded  me  in  the  early  days  of 
my  spring,  and  I  am  so  happy  as  still  to  possess, 
out  of  many  dear  ones,  a  beloved  mother  and  sis- 
ter. The  mountains  which  surround  our  dwell- 
ing, and  upon  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  assem- 
bled his  troops  before  he  went  as  a  deliverer  to 
€krm|ny,  appear  to  me  not  less  beautlM  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  my  childhood ;  they  have 
increased  in  interest,  for  I  am  now  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  grass  and  their  flowers." 

An  American  friend  of  Miss  Bremer  thus  con- 
cludes her  sketch. 

"The  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  who  visited  Miss 
Bremer  at  her  country  residence  of  Arsta  a  few 
years  since,  speaks  of  it  as  being  remarkable  in 
an  historical  point  of  view.  The  house  is  of  stone, 
built  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  with  large 
and  lofty  apartments,  overlooking  the  meadow 
where  Gustavus  Adolphus  reviewed  the  army  with 
which  he  marched  into  Livonia.  It  is  surrounded 
with  magnificent  trees,  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Baltic  lying  in  the  distance.  Here  Miss  Bremer, 
with  a  beloved  mother  and  sister,  resides  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  here  many  of  our  country- 
men have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  her,  and 


ei\}oying  her  hospitality.  One  of  these  remarks 
of  her,  that  in  every  thought  and  act,  she  seems 
to  have  but  one  object — that  of  making  her  fel- 
low-beings contented  and  happy.  She  is  possess^ 
ed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  devotes  her  income 
mostly  to  charitable  objects.  In  a  recent  severe 
winter,  when  the  poor  were  dying  with  hunger 
and  cold,  hundreds  through  her  means  were  warm- 
ed and  fed,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished." 

The  writings  of  Miss  Bremer  were  first  made 
known  to  the  British  and  American  public  by  the 
Howitts, — William  and  Mary,  —  who  translated 
"  The  Neighbours,"  her  first,  and  in  many  ^respects 
her  most  remarkable  work.  This  was  published 
in  1842,  at  New  Tork,  and  soon  made  its  way,  as 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land.  Every  where  it  was  welcomed 
as  a  messenger  bird,  that  brought  good  tidings 
from  a  far  country. 

While  the  soul  of  the  Christian  yearns  over  the 
heathen,  the  heart  will  revolt  from  their  unspeak- 
able pollutions; — we  cannot  love  their  homes. 
But  nations  who  have  the  Bible  are  naturally 
brought  together,  the  moment  the  barrier  of  lan- 
guage is  removed.  **  The  Neighbours  "  were  "  Our 
Neighbours "  as  soon  as  dear  Mary  Howitt  had 
presented  them  in  English.  The  warm  welcome 
the  work  received  induced  the  translator  to  bring 
out  the  other  works  of  Miss  Bremer,  and  in  quick 
succession,  we  read  **  Home;"  "The  H.  Family;" 
"The  President's  Daughters;"  "Nina;"  "The 
Strife  and  Peace;"  "The  Diary;"  "LifeinDela- 
carlia ;"  "  The  Midnight  Sun ;"  and  other  shorter 
sketches  ttom  periodicals. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  Miss  Bremer,  whose  in- 
tention of  visiting  America  had  been  previously 
announced,  arrived  in  New  York:  she  was  wel- 
comed to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  American 
people  with  a  warmth  of  affection  her  genius 
could  never  have  inspired,  had  she  not  devoted 
her  talents  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Americans 
felt  that  she  would  tinderstand  the  moral  power, 
which  in  its  development  here,  enables  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  without  "Ciesar,  or  his 
sword."  The  following  remarks  which  she  made 
to  an  American,  show  that  she  does  comprehend 
it ;  she  said :  — 

"  I  have  more  than  once  heard  you  esteem  your- 
self fortunate  in  being  bom  a  citizen  of  the  North 
American  republic.  I  have  listened  to  your  en- 
thusiastic words  respecting  that  empire,  founded 
—  so  unlike  all  others,  —  not  by  the  powers  of 
war,  but  by  those  of  peace ;  its  wealth  and  great- 
ness, acquired  by  bloodless  victories;  its  efforts 
to  become  a  great  and  powerftil  community  in  a 
Christian  meaning,  by  raising  every  one  to  an 
equal  degree  of  enlightenment  and  equal  rights, 
efforts  which  now  so  powerfully  attract  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  America :  and  I  have  understood 
your  love.  Will  you  also  be  able  to  understand 
mine  ?  It  belongs  exclusively  to  a  poor  country, 
an  inconsiderable  people,  nurtured  in  necessity 
and  warlike  deeds,  but  under  whose  blood-stained 
laurels  there  dwells  a  spirit,  powerful  and  pro- 
found as  their  ancient  mythology.  This  is  now 
no  more,  or  lives  but  as  a  remembrance  in  the 
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breasts  of  our  people,  or  as  an  echo  in.  our  Talleys ; 
corn  grows  in  our  fields,  and  the  Linnisa  blooms 
in  our  woods,  protected  by  many  years  of  peace. 
Trayellers  who  come  to  Sweden  from  more  popu- 
lous countries  ezdum,  *  Hpw  still ;  how  silent  and 
lifeless  I '  Has  that  life,  then,  formerly  so  power- 
ful, become  extinct  ?  No ;  but  it  has  retired  into 
silence.  And  in  the  silence  of  nature,  in  Sweden, 
where  primeval  mountains,  corered  with  pine 
forests,  surround  deep,  tranquil  lakes,  the  con- 
templative spirit  lives  more  profoundly  than  else- 
where ;  the  listening  ear  can,  better  than  amid 
the  tumults  of  the  world,  become  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  human  heart,  and 
comprehend  the  revelations  of  &  life  peculiar  to 
that  people,  beside  whose  cradle  the  prophetess 
Vala  sang  her  wonderful  song  of  the  origin,  de- 
struction, and  regeneration  of  all  things." 

In  this  reference  to  Sweden,  Miss  Bremer,  un- 
consciously to  herself,  accounts  for  all  those  blem- 
ishes in  her  works,  which  English  Reviewers  have 
so  severely  condemned ;  and  which  the  moral  and 
religious  public  in  America  have  lamented.  We 
see  by  her  own  admission,  that  what  Mr.  Laing 
stated  in  his  "  Observations  on  Sweden,"  is  true — 
«that  Christianity  there  is  a  matter  of  form;" 
that,  "  the  old  gods  of  the  land  have  still  a  half- 
unconscious  worship;"  and  that,  "in  no  Chris- 
tian conununity  has  religion  less  influence  on  the 
state  of  public  morals."  *  And  now  bearing  in 
mind  these  things,  should  we  wonder  that  Miss 
Bremer  describes  dancing  and  merry  making  on 
Sundays;  and  love-scenes  with  married  women 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  even  that  shocking, 
incestuous  passion  between  the  niece  and  uncle 

which  made  "  The  H Family  "  a  proscribed 

book  f  An  uncle  can  intermarry  with  his  niece  in 
Sweden;  the  church  permits  festivities  on  Sun- 
days; and  Mr.  Laing  shows  from  authentic  re- 
cords the  deplorable  state  of  the  people. f 

But  it  is  remarkable,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Bremer's  moral 
nature,  that  when  she  writes /rom  her  heart,  every- 
thing with  which  she  deals  becomes  pure  and 
instructive.  When  drawing  characters  she  must 
show  them  in  the  light  by  which  to  her  human 
nature  has  been  developed  in  Sweden,;  the  evils 

*  *'  It  is  a  singular  and  embarrassing  fhct,  that  tlie  Swedish 
nation,  isolated  firom  the  mass  of  the  European  people,  and 
almost  entirely  agricultural  or  pastoral;  having  in  about 
3,000.000  of  individuals  only  14,035  employed  in  manoflieto- 
ries.  and  these  not  congregated  in  one  or  two  places,  but  scat- 
tered among  3037  Victories;  having  no  great  standing  army 
or  navy ;  no  extended  commerce ;  no  afflux  of  strangers ;  no 
considerable  city  but  one;  and  having  schools  and  universi- 
ties in  a  fair  proportion,  and  a  powerful  and  complete  church 
esiablisbment  undisturbed  in  its  labours  by  sect  or  schism ; 
IS  notwithstanding  in  a  more  demoralized  state  than  any 
nation  in  Europe  >- more  demoralized  even  than  any  equal 
portion  of  the  dense  manufacturing  population  of  Great 
Britain."— Xoiaf's  OhBtrvatiotu  on  Sioeden. 

t "  Figures  do  not  bring  home  to  our  imagination  the  moral 
eondition  of  a  population  so  depraved  as  that  of  Stockholm. 
*  *  ^  *  Suppose  a  traveller  standing  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  (as  he  might  in  Stockholm)  and  able  to  say  from 
undeniable  public  returns.  **  One  out  of  every  three  persons 
passing  me  is,  on  an  average,  the  oiftpring  of  illicit  inter- 
course; and  one  out  of  every  forty-nine  has  been  convicted 
within  these  twelve  months  of  some  criminal  oflfence.**  — 
ZMdng**  ObstrvaUatu  on  Swtdon, 


apparent  are  in  the  system  of  government,  both 
of  church  and  state,  not  in  the  mind  that  paints 
their  results. 

In  order  to  do  jtistioe  to  Miss  Bremer,  we  shall 
select,  chiefly,  fh>m  such  passages  as  display 
her  good  heart,  rather  than  the  more  striking 
passages  where  her  genius  in  the  descriptive  ap- 
pears, or  where  her  peculiar  talent  of  giving  to 
the  conversations  of  her  ideal  characters  a  fresh 
racy  and  original  flow  is  so  graeeftal  and  charmiBg. 
From  the  selections  we  make,  the  holy  aspirings 
of  her  soul  are  apparent,  and  though  she  has 
already  done  so  much  for  literature,  her  covmtry, 
and  her  sex,  yet  we  hope  a  wider  vista  is  opening 
before  her,  and  we  believe  she  has  power  to  readi 
even  a  higher  and  a  hi>lier  fame.  With  the  Bible 
as  her  rule  of  faith  and  morality,  she  would  be 
more  and  more  able  to  answer  that  prayer  of  tli« 
British  friend  of  Sweden. 

**  Many  of  her  best  writers  (says  he)  are  mere 
and  more  devoting  themselves  to  dometiie  subjects. 
All  who  know  the  bold  and  honest  and  ingenuous 
Swedish  yeomanry,  must  love  and  esteem  them. 
As  yet,  in  spite  of  the  floods  of  demoralisation 
flowing  from  the  towns,  they  are  ttntnd  at  the  core. 
May  God  raise  up  at  least  one  spirit  with  cour- 
age great  enough,  and  views  extensive  enou|^ 
and  a  life  and  heart  pure  enough,  to  urge  him  on 
to  a  public  avowal  and  defence  of  those  great, 
simple,  solid,  everlasting  principles  of  private  and 
national  morals,  of  truUi  and  justice  and  mercy, 
of  law  and  of  liberty,  which  shall  turn  the  stream 
of  public  opinion  in  that  country,  into  a  more 
healthy  channel,  and  restore  to  this  ancient  and 
brave  and  distinguished  people  that  fiome  right» 
and  those  home  manners,  that  sound  hearty  north- 
em  gladness,  and  that  unaffected  purity  which 
foreign  corruptions  and  unfortunate  government 
politics  have  shaken,  till  the  very  foundations 
thereof  do  tremble." 

The  hope  of  Sweden  seems  now  to  rest  on  her 
women;  let  the  sweet  singer  be  able  to  realise 
her  plan  of  founding  the  common  school  system 
for  the  children ;  and  let  Miss  Bremer  awaken  in 
the  hearts  of  her  readers  the  enthusiastic  love  of 
virtue,  truth,  and  justice,  which  firom  her  heart 
flows  through  her  works — and  vrith  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  rictory  of  Good  over  Evil  will  be  won. 

Selections  ftom  "  The  Neighboaim.** 
ADVICE   OF   MA  CHSSB  MEBS  TO  A  YOVXO  WITS. 

A  young  woman  —  lay  my  words  to  heart — 
cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  her  conduct.  She 
muBt  take  heed  of  herself,  my  dear  Franziska,  take 
heed  of  herself.  I  grant  you  that  this  our  age  is 
more  moral  than  that  of  my  youth,  when  King 
Gustavo  m.,  of  blessed  memory,  introduced 
French  manners  and  French  fashions  into  our 
country ;  and  I  believe  now,  that  there  are  much 
fewer  Atheists  and  Asmodeuses  in  the  world.  But 
as  I  said  before,  you  must  take  heed  of  yourself, 
Franziska,  for  the  tempter  may  come  to  you,  just 
as  well  as  to  many  another  one ;  not  because  you 
are  handsome — for  you  are  not  handsome,  and  you 
are  very  short — but  your  April  countenance  has 
its  own  little  charm,  and  then  you  sing  very  pret- 
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tfly ;  M  one  may  say,  you  have  your  own  little 
attraotiona.  And  some  day  or  other  a  young  oox- 
oomb  wiU  oome  and  figure  away  before  you ;  now 
mind  my  adTioe,  keep  him  at  a  diatanee,  keep  him 
at  a  dietanee  by  your  own  proper  behaviour*  But 
if  this  should  not  suffioe  for  him — should  he  still 
make  advances,  and  speak  ftilsome  sednotiTe  words, 
then  you  must  look  at  him  with  a  oonntenanoe  of 
the  highest  possible  astonishment,  and  say :  '  Sir, 
you  are  under  a  great  mistake,  I  am  not  such  a 
one  as  you  suppose  !*  Should  this  not  answer  the 
purpose,  but  he  still  continue  to  make  advances, 
then  go  you  directly  to  your  husband,  and  say : 
*  My  ftiend,  so  and  so  has  occurred,  and  so  and 
so  have  I  acted ;  now  you  must  just  act  as  you 
think  proper !'  Then,  my  dear  Franziska,  depend 
upon  it,  Uie  Corydon  will  soon  discover  that  the 
clock  has  struck,  and,  no  little  ashamed,  he  will 
go  about  his  own  business ;  while  you  will  have 
no  shame,  but  on  the  contrary,  honour  from  the 
affair,  and  beyond  this,  will  find  that  a  good  con- 
science makes  a  happy  conscience,  and  that  <a 
conscience  light  gives  rest  by  night.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  will  tell  you  how  you  must  conduct  yourself 
to  your  husband.  You  will  always  find  him  an 
honourable  man,  therefore  I  give  you  this  one 
especial  piece  of  advice — never  have  recourse  to 
untruths  with  him,  be  it  ever  so  small,  or  to  help 
yourself  out  of  ever  so  great  a  difficulty ;  for  un- 
truth leads  ever  into  greater  difficulty,  and  besides 
this  it  drives  confidence  out  of  the  house. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  allthis  rummaging  about  and  this  thorough 
house  inspection  was  brought  to  an  end,  we  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  to  rest,  and  Ma  ch^re  m^re  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  following  manner :  <  It  is  only 
now  and  then,  my  dear  Franziska,  that  I  make 
such  a  house  review,  but  it  keeps  every  thing  in 
order,  and  fills  the  domestics  with  respect  Set 
the  clock  only  to  the  right  tame,  and  it  will  go 
right  of  itself,  and  thus  one  need  not  go  about 
tick-tacking  like  a  pendulum.  Keep  this  in  mind, 
my  Franziska.  Many  ladies  affect  a  great  deal, 
and  make  themselves  very  important  with  their 
bunch  of  keys,  running  for  ever  into  the  kitchen 
and  store-room ;  all  unnecessary  labour,  Franziska ; 
much  better  is  it  for  a  lady  to  govern  her  house 
with  her  head  than  with  her  heels ;  the  husband 
likes  that  best,  or  if  he  do  not  he  is  a  stupid  fel- 
low, and  the  wife  ought  then  in  heaven's  name  to 
box  him  on  the  ears  with  her  bunch  of  keys! 
Many  ladies  will  have  their  servants  for  ever  on 
their  feet :  that  does  no  good ;  servants  must  have 
their  liberty  and  rest  sometimes ;  one  must  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  com.  Let  your 
people  be  answerable  for  all  they  do ;  it  is  good 
for  them  as  well  as  the  mistress.  Have  a  hold 
upon  them  either  by  the  heart  or  by  honour,  and 
give  them  ungrudgingly  whatever  by  right  is  theirs, 
for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  But  then, 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  not  at  any  regular 
time,  oome  down  upon  them  like  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; torn  every  stone  and  see  into  every  comer, 
storm  like  a  thunder  tempest,  and  strike  down 


here  and  there  at  the  right  time;  it  will  potify 
tiie  house  for  many  weeks. 

BBSOLUTIONS  OF  A  TOUNO  Win. 

How  is  it  that  the  fiame  is  so  soon  extinguished 
on  the  altar  of  love  ?  Because  the  married  pair 
forget  to  supply  materials  for  the  fire.  One  must 
unfold,  and  cultivate,  and  perfect  oneself  in  one's 
progress  through  life,  and  then  life  will  become 
an  unfolding  of  love  and  happiness. 

My  first  employment  will  be  to  arrange  my 
house,  so  that  contentment  and  peace  may  dwell 
in  it.  I  win  endeavour  to  be  a  wise  lawgiver  in 
my  small,  but  not  mean  world ;  and  do  you  know 
what  law  I  mean  first  of  all  to  promulgate  and  en- 
force with  the  most  rigorous  exactness  ?  A  law 
for  the  treatment  of  animals,  thus : 

All  domestic  animals  shall  be  kept  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  treated  in  a  friendly  and  kind 
manner.  They  shall  live  happily,  and  shall  be 
killed  in  that  mode  which  will  make  death  least 
painful  to  them. 

No  animal  shall  be  tortured  in  the  kitchen ;  no 
fish  shall  be  cleaned  while  alive,  or  be  put  alive 
into  the  kettle ;  no  bird  shall,  while  half  dead,  be 
hung  up  on  a  nail:  a  stroke  with  a  knife  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible,  ^ve  them  death,  and  firee  them 
firom  their  torture. 

These,  and  several  other  commands  shall  be  con- 
tained in  my  laws.  How  much  unnecessary  cruelty 
is  perpetrated  every  day,  because  people  never 
think  of  what  they  do ;  and  how  uncalled  for,  how 
unworthy  is  cruelty  toward  animals!  Is  it  not 
enough,  that  in  the  present  arrangement  of  things 
they  are  sentenced  during  their  lives  to  be  subject 
to  us,  and  after  their  deaths  to  serve  us  for  food, 
without  our  embittering  yet  more  this  heavy  lot  ? 
We  are  compelled  in  many  cases  to  act  hostilely 
toward  them,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  need 
become  cruel  enemies.  How  unspeakably  less 
would  they  not  suffer,  if  in  all  these  circumstances 
in  which  tiiey  resemble  mankind,  in  the  weakness 
of  their  age,  in  the  suffering  of  their  sickness,  and 
in  death,  we  acted  humanely  toward  them  I 

There  were  laws  in  the  old  world  which  made 
mildness  towards  animals  the  holiest  duty  of  man, 
while  the  violation  of  such  laws  was  severely  pun- 
ished ;  and  we,  Maria,  who  acknowledge  a  reli- 
gion of  love,  shall  we  act  worse  toward  the  ani- 
mal creation  than  the  heathen  did  ?  Did  not  He 
who  established  the  kingdom  of  love  on  the  earth, 
say  that  not  a  sparrow  fell  to  the  ground  without 
the  knowledge  of  oiur  Father  whicli  is  in  heaven  ? 
Observe,  Maria,  he  said  not  that  the  sparrow 
should  not  fall,  but  that  it  should  not  fall  without 
being  seen  by  the  Universal  Father.  Tes,  all  the 
unnecessary  suffering  which  the  intemperance,  the 
foUy,  the  cruelty  of  man  occasion  to  animals  is 
also  seen ;  and  heard,  too,  is  the  lamentable  cry 
and  the  complaint  which  the  same  causes ;  and  on 
the  other  side  the  grave,  may  not  its  annoyance 
add  yet  one  more  pang  to  hell,  and  trouble  even 
the  peace  of  the  spirits  in  heaven  f 

Oh,  Maria  I  let  not  us  women  and  housewivea 
be  deserring  of  this  punishment;  let  us,  when  we 
come  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Universal 
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Father,  be  pore  from  all  nnthankfulnees,  and 
abuse  of  any  creature  which  he  has  made ;  and  let 
us  deserve  in  that  better  world  to  see  around  us 
an  ennobled  race  of  animals,  to  live  with  them  in 
a  loving  relationship,  even  as  we  had  already  be- 
gun to  do  on  earth ! 

OF  CHILDREH. 

We  win  loTe  our  children,  Fanny  I  We  will 
bring  them  up  in  a  clear  and  steady  fear  of  God. 
We  will  teach  them  order  and  diligence.  What 
relates  to  talent  and  a  finer  accomplishment,  they 
shall  receiye  that  too  if  we  have  the  means ;  if  we 
haTO  them  not,  then  do  not  let  us  trouble  our- 
seWes  about  them.  The  chief  thing  is,  that  they 
become  good  and  useful  men ;  they  will  then  find 
their  way  both  here  and  hereafter.  Thou,  my 
Fanny,  wilt  early  teach  them  what  is  in  the  hymn 
which  thou  art  so  fond  of  singing — 

He  wbo  ean  resd  bit  paterncMter  right, 
Fean  neitlier  witch  immt  devil. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Above  all  things,  my  dear  daughters,  bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  human  beings.  Be  good,  be  true ; 
the  rest  will  follow.  As  much  as  possible,  be 
kind  to  every  one ;  tender  to  every  animal.  Be 
without  sentimentelity  and  affectation.  Affecta- 
tion is  a  miserable  art,  my  daughters  — ^^despise  it 
as  truly  as  you  would  acquire  moral  worth.  Do 
not  regard  yourseltes  as  very  important,  let  you 
have  as  many  talents  and  endowments  as  you  may ; 
consider  nature  and  life,  and  be  humble.  Should 
you  be  treated  by  nature  like  a  hard  stepmother, 
and  be  infirm,  ordinary,  or  the  like,  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged ;  you  may  draw  near  to  thp  Most  High. 
Require  not  much  from  other  people,  especially 
from  one  another.  The  art  to  sink  in  the  esteem 
of  yourselves  and  others,  is  to  make  great  de- 
mands, and  give  little. 

From  the  other  Novels  of  MIm  Bremer. 
A   OHBISTIAH. 

When  a  heart  breaks  under  the  burden  of  its  sor- 
rows—  when  sickness  strikes  its  root  in  wounds 
opened  by  pain,  and  life  consumes  away  slowly  to 
death,  then  none  of  us  should  say  that  that  heavily- 
laden  heart  should  not  have  broken ;  that  it  might 
have  exerted  its  strength  to  bear  its  suffering. 
No;  we  would  express  no  word  of  censure  on 
that  prostrated  spirit  because  it  could  not  raise 
itself — before  its  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

But  beautiful,  strengthening,  and  glorious  is  the 
view  of  a  man  who  presents  a  courageous  and 
patient  breast  to  the  poisoned  arrows  of  life ;  who 
without  defiance  and  without  weakness,  goes  upon 
his  way  untroubled;  who  suffers  without  com- 
plaint ;  whoae  fairest  hopes  have  been  borne  down 
to  the  grave  by  fate,  and  who  yet  diffuses  joy 
around  him,  and  labours  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  Ah,  how  beautiful  is  the  view  of  such  a 
one,  to  whom  the  crown  of  thorns  becomes  the 
glory  of  a  saint  I 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  such  royal  sufferer, 
and  have  always  felt  at  the  sight,  « Oh,  could  I 
be  like  this  one — it  is  better  than  to  be  worldly 
fortunate  I'' 


BKTROTHXENT. 

When  Moses  struck  the  rock  and  the  water 
gushed  forth;  when  Aaron's  staff  budded  at  once 
into  green  leaf  and  flower — it  certainly  was  mira- 
culous. But  almost  as  miraculous  is  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  two  persons  who  love  each 
other,  and  who,  from  mere  acquaintance,  become— 
betrothed.  A  partition  wall  has  been  removed  f^m 
between  them.  They  might  love ;  they  might  show 
their  love  to  each  other ;  they  might  diow  it  before 
the  whole  world  and  stand  before  each  other  as 
suns,  and  bloom  forth  in  beauty  before  each  other. 
But  who  can  describe  how  the  mystical  depths 
disclose  themselves  in  the  deep,  inward  soul?  II 
must  be  experienced.  The  change  is  the  greatest 
in  the  woman ;  because  habit  and  custom  and  that 
bashfulness  which  nature  has  given  to  the  young 
girl  before  him  whom  she  secretly  loves,  all  fetter 
her  behaviour,  and  put,  as  it  were,  body  and  soul 
in  armour.  But — hast  thou  read  the  beautifiil 
old  song  about  the  Yalkyria  which  lay  bound  in  a 
deep  sleep  in  her  armour,  under  the  strong  power 
of  witchcraft?  The  knight  comes  who  unlooses  her 
coat  of  mail,  and  then  she  Ib  released.  She  wakes; 
salutes  the  day,  salutes  the  night,  heaven  and 
earth,  gods  and  goddesses,  and  looks  joyfully  on 
all  the  world,  and  she  is  now,  the  newly  awakened, 
who  gives  to  her  deliverer,  to  her  beloved,  the 
drink  (the  mead)  which  makes  him  clear-sighted — 

Human  strength  blended 
•  With  might  of  the  gods : 

Full  of  sweet  singing 
And  power  of  healing. 
Of  beautiAil  poems 
And  runes  of  rejoicing. 

It  IS  she  who  interprets  to  him  the  mysterious 
runes  of  life ;  he  who,  enchanted,  listens  to  her 
and  learns. 

MAKBIAOl. 

We  array  ourselves  for  marriages  in  flowers; 
and  wear  dark  mourning-dresses  for  the  last  sor- 
rowful festivity  which  attends  a  fellow-bdng  to 
his  repose.  And  this  often  might-be  exactly  re- 
versed. But  the  custom  is  beautiAsl — for  the 
sight  of  a  yoimg  bride  invites  the  heart  involuB- 
tarily  to  joy.  The?  festal  attire,  the  myrtle  wreath 
upon  the  virgin  brows ;  all  the  affectionate  looks, 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  which  beauti- 
fully accompany  her — all  enrapture  us.  One  eeee 
in  them  a  new  home  of  love  raised  on  earth ;  a 
peaoeftd  Noah's  Ark  on  the  wild  flood  of  life,  in 
which  the  white  doTe  of  peace  will  dwell  and  build 
her  nest ;  loving  children,  affectionate  words,  looks, 
and  love-vrarm  hearts,  will  dwell  in  the  new  home ; 
friends  will  eiyoy  themselves  under  its  hospitable 
roof;  and  much  beautiful  activity,  and  many  a 
beautiftil  gift,  will  thence  go  forth,  and  M\  of 
blessing  diffuse  itself  over  life.  There  stands  the 
young  bride,  creator  of  all  this — hopes  and  joys 
go  forth  from  her.  No  one  thinks  of  sufferings  at 
a  marriage  festival. 

And  if  the  eyes  of  the  bride  stand  full  of  tears : 
if  her  cheeks  are  pale,  and  her  whole  being — 
when  the  bridegroofli  approaches  her,  fearfkil  and 
ill  at  ease — even  then  people  will  not  think  of 
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misfortune.  Cottsins  and  aunts  wink  at  .one  another 
and  whisper,  *<  I  was  jnst  so  on  my  wedding-day ; 
but  that  passes  over  with  timet"  Does  a  more 
deeply  and  more  heayily  tried  heart  feel  perhaps 
a  sigh  rise  within,  when  it  contemplates  the  pale, 
troubled  bride,  it  comforts  itself,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  marriage  joy,  with,  *'  0  that  is  the 
way  of  the  world !  '* 

A  HAPPT   FAMILT. 

I  have  now  the  greatest  desire,  dear  reader, 
after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  to  cast  a  glance 
at  Adelaide.  Before  all  things  must  I  mention 
their  eight  children;  all  extraordinarily  pretty, 
good,  and  joyous,  as  the  mother.  She  had  nursed 
them  all  herself,  attended  on  them,  and  played 
with  them ;  from  her  they  learned  to  love  the  sun, 
gladness,  and  God,  and  to  reckon  on  papa  Alarik 
as  on  a  gospel.  Count  Alarik  Uyed  ooJy  for  his 
wife,  whom  he  adored — for  his  children,  whom 
he  assisted  to  educate — for  his  people,  whom  he 
made  happy.  The  mother  gave  them  gentleness 
and  gladness  of  heart,  from  the  father  they  learned 
history,  and  many  other  good  things.  Mamselle 
Bonnquist  instructed  the  three  daughters  in  French 
and  English.  None  could  compare  with  Nina ;  but 
they  promised  to  be  good  and  merry,  and  to  pass 
happily  through  the  world.  Adelaide  devoted  Yery 
much  time  to  her  children ;  yet  she  continued  for 
many  others  **  a  song  of  jo^,"  indispensable  at  all 
festivities;  and  wherever  her  kind,  fair  counte- 
nance showed  itself,  under  lowly  roof  or  in  lofty 
castle,  by  the  song  of  mourning  or  the  marriage 
hymn,  there  waa  she  greeted  as  a  messenger  of 
heaven  sent  forth  with  consolation  and  joy.  She 
was  still  the  swan  of  whiteness,  freshness,  slender- 
ness,  and  grace,  and  the  happiness  of  her  home 
was  the  living  well  in  which  she  bathed  her  wings. 

Of  Alarik  and  Adelaide  it  might  be  said  with 
<Job:  "  They  increase  in  goods.  Their  seed  is  esta- 
blished in  their  sight  with  them,  and  their  offspring 
before  their  eyes.  Their  house  is  safe  from  fear, 
neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them.  They  send 
forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and  their  child- 
ren dance.  They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and 
rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ.  They  spend 
their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  to 
the  grave." 

In  a  word,  they  belonged  to  the  fortunate  of  this 
earth.  I  have  seen  many  such;  but  have  also 
beheld  with  wonder  the  dispensations  of  this  world. 
**■  For  another  dies  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
and  hath  never  eaten  with  pleasure." 

But-- «  Who  shall  teach  God  ?  " 

WISDOM. 

I  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  become  wise 
through  books  alone.  No  I  not  through  books, 
not  through  travel,  not  through  clever  people,  not 
through  the  whole  world,  if  we  do  not  carry  in 
ovrselveB  the  slumbering  power  which  calls  forth 
out  of  all  the  individual  parts  the  harmonious 
shape ;  or,  to  speak  more  simply,  when  we  do  not 
understand  how  to  unite  the  end  with  the  sensible 
deed. 


PRATBB. 

Prayer  is  the  key  of  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  does 
not  open  it  easily.  It  requires  strength,  inde- 
fatigable knocking,  a  firm,  determined  will ;  but  is 
the  door  but  once  open  — behold  1  then  there  is  no 
further  separation  between  thee  and  the  Almighty ; 
and  the  angels  of  the  Lord  ascend  and  descend  to 
bring  thee  consolation  and  help.  Thou  who  suf- 
ferest  perhaps  like  Clara,  yeamest  for  repose  like 
her,,0  listen!  Sip  not  lightly  at  the  cup  of  sal- 
vation! Drink  deep  draughts  from  the  well  of 
redemption  I  Fill  thyself  with  prayer,  with  faith 
and  humility,  and  thou  wilt  have  peace ! 

PHILANTHROPY. 

There  is  a  time  in  our  life  when  we  are  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  individual  endeavours  and 
suffering;  when  we  merely  labour  for  ourselves 
and  those  who  are  nearest  to  us.  Another  time 
also  comes  when  we  have  in  some  measure  accom- 
plished this,  and  are  in  a  state  of  peace,  or  at  least 
of  quietness.  It  is  then  the  time  when  the  think- 
ing and  the  good  man  looks  observantly  around 
him  into  social  life,  and  sees  how  he  can  labour 
in  the  best  way  for  the  great,  neglected  family- 
circle  there,  and  make  it  a  participator  in  the  good 
things  which  he  has  obtained. 

RENOVATION. 

Calm  and  strong  soul !  much  may  be  done  by  a 
human  being  with  a  pure  will  and  amid  a  quiet 
life.  But  wiUi  certain  deeper  changes  in  that  inner 
life,  and  for  many  a  stormy  soul,  an  outward 
change  is  almost  a  necessary  means  of  an  inward 
renovation.  There  is  a  power  in  old  places,  habits, 
impressions,  connections  —  as  dangerously  fas- 
cinating as  intoxicating  liquors ;  as  crippling  as 
heavy  fetters,  from  which  no  one  can  free  himself 
—  but  by  flight.  But,  far  removed  from  them, 
with  a  new  earth  beneath  our  feet,  with  new  stars 
above  our  head,  new  objects  around  us,  new  im- 
pressions, new  thoughts  have  birth,  and  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  soul  to  exert  and  raise  itself.  These 
outward  removals  are  remedies  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  for  men.  They  do  not  supply  the  good 
desire,  but  they  support  it. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  a  noble  fatherland, 
to  whose  life  and  history  they  can  look  up  with 
admiration  and  joy.  They  do  not  live  insulated 
upon  the  earth.  A  mighty  genius  leads  and  ani- 
mates them.  Their  little  life  has  a  greater  one 
with  which  to  ttnite  itself,  and  for  which  to  live. 

VIRTUE. 

She  bowed  herself  while  she  kissed  the  merci- 
fully severe  hand  which,  amid  wild  tempests,  calls 
forth  the  imperishable  flower  of  virtue.  This  be- 
came to  her  the  loveliest  blossom  of  humanity 
and  of  the  whole  universe.  It  wound  itself  with 
beautifying  effect  around  every  creature;  the 
storms  of  fate  tossed  rudely  its  chalice,  but  served 
only  to  promote  its  fullest  expansion ;  it  turned 
itself,  as  the  sunflower  toward  the  sun,  above  to 
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Qod.  Stren^,  espwnty  of  self-djEi^,  cqnuiiint^ 
and  repoM  amid  the  occnrrenceB  of  life,  purity  of 
heart  and  of  the  thoughts  which  arose  to  Ood — 
these  Edia  Bought  after,  and  foaod.  Of  the  eaored 
doctriaei  of  the  Gospel,  those  ohieSy  adqnired  a 
UtIi^  power  in  her  heart  which  more  espeoiallj 
tkTonred  this  bias :  and  her  view  of  the  world  led 
her  to  regard  man  aa  orduned,  before  all  thiogs, 
to  nontest  and  Bolf-denial.  But  this  new  of  the 
world  was  clear  and  cheerful ;  the  laurel  of  Tictory 
succeeded  the  trial,  aud  the  orown  of  thoma  beoame 
the  crown  of  glory. 


I  oannot  conceiTO  a  more  beantiful 
than  that  of  twin  aiaters  who  go  hand  in  hand 
through  life  ;  whme  enjoyments  are  mutoal — who 
participate  in  each  other's  feelings  and  thoughts 
— who  weep  OTer  the  same  sorrow  —  wbo  rejoice 
orer  the  same  festiTity,  whether  it  be  only  a  mid- 
summer merriment  or  the  Holy  Supper.  They 
'  stand  in  life  like  two  young  trees  beside  each 
other,  and  eacb  new  spring  tKiDSs  the  twigs  of 
thetr  crown  cloaer  together.  The  happy  ones ! 
How  intimately  known  is  each  to' the  other  1  How 
well  must  they  understand  each  other,  and  be 
mutually  able  to  read  in  each  other's  eyes  as  In  a 
dear  mirror.  Can  life  erer  become  to  either  of 
them  empty  and  dark  T  And  if  the  one  suffer,  that 
baa  the  otber  indeed  the  key  to  her  heart;  she 
knows  every  fold  therein,  and  can  open  the  loeked- 
np  chamber  to  the  beams  of  dayli^t 


BRIDGMAN,  LAVftA, 
A  nnrat  in  the  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
has  attained  a  wide-spread  celebrity  through  her 
misfoKunes,  and  through  the  efforts  made  by  her 
beneTolent  instructor,  Principal  of  that  Inslitntion, 
to  redeem  her  fimm  the  appalling  mental  dark- 
ness, which  the  loss  in  early  cbildhood  of  the 
faculties  of  sight,  speech  and  hearing,  had  ^- 
TolTOd  her.  As  yet,  her  histciy  is  only  known 
through  the  "reports"  made  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  Tmetees  of  that  Institution,  by  Dr.  Howe. 
From  these  ve  derive  the  following  information, 
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though  not  without  some  regret,  that  in  theHA- 
desty  which  always  accompanies  exalted  worlll 
he  has  said  so  litUe  of  bis  own  noble  ezertioni  In 
throwing  llgbt  upon  that  darkened  spirit. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Kew 
Hampshire,  on  tbe  twenty-first  of  December,  1S29. 
She  is  deeerihed  as  having  been  a  Tory  sprtghfly 
and  pretty  infant,  with  bright  blue  eyes.  She  was, 
however,  so  puny  and  feeble,  until  she  was  a  yeur 
and  a  half  old,  that  her  parents  hardly  hoped  to 
rear  her.  She  was  sut^ect  to  severe  file,  which 
seemed  to  rack  her  ^me  almost  beyond  its 
power  of  endurance,  and  life  was  held  by  tiis 
feeblest  tenure ;  but  whsn  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
she  seemed  to  rally;  the  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided ;  and  at  twenty  months  old,  she  «u  p«^ 
fectly  well. 

Then  her  mental  poirers,  hitherto  stbted  Is 
their  growth,  rapidly  developed  themselves;  ml 
during  the  four  months  of  health  whitdi  she  ea- 
joyed,  she  appears  (making  due  allowance  for  a 
fond  mother's  account)  to  have  displayed  a  ecn- 
siderahle  degree  of  intelligence. 

But  suddenly  she  sickeaed  again;  her  disease 
raged  with  great  violence  during  five  weeks,  irtien 
her  eyee  and  ears  vrere  inflamed,  suppnrated,  ud 
their  contents  were  discharged.  But  though  sight 
and  hearing  were  gone  forever,  the  poor  child'l 
sufferings  were  not  ended.  The  fever  raged  dnrisf 
seven  weeks;  "for  five  months  she  was  kept  !■ 
bed  in  a  darkened  room ;  it  was  a  year  before  sb 
could  walk  nnsapport«d,  and  two  yean  before  she 
could  sit  up  all  day."  It  was  now  observed  Alt 
her  sense  of  smell  was  tUmost  entirely  deatrojred; 
and  consequently,  that  her  taste  was  mnoh  bluDted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age,  that  the  poor 
child's  bodily  health  seemed  restored,  and  she  wss 
able  to  enter  upon  her  apprenticeahfp  of  lift  SBJ 
the  world. 

Bat  what  a  sitaatioD  was  beta  I  The  daricsMS  ' 
and  the  silence  of  the  tomb  vrere  around  her ;  nt 
mother's  smile  called  forth  her  anawarii^  smile,— 
no  father's  voice  taaght  her  to  imitate  bis  sonnda: 
to  her,  brothers  and  sisters  were  but  (bms  sf 
matter  which  resisted  her  touch,  but  which  dif- 
fered not  from. the  furniture  of  the  house,  nviii 
warmth  and  in  tbe  power  of  locomolico;  and  not 
even  in  these  respects  Avm  the  dog  and  the  cat 

But  the  immortal  Spirit  which  bad  been  is- 
planted  within  her  ooald  not  die,  nor  be  miiBud 
nor  mutilated ;  and  though  most  of  its  aveniua  st 
communication  with  the  world  were  out  off,  K 
began  to  manifest  itself  through  ths  otheia.  A) 
soon  as  she  could  walk,  she  began  to  eiploie  tbi 
room,  and  then  the  house.  She  became  familisr 
with  the  form,  density,  weight,  and  beat,  of  ertry 
article  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  Shefollowtd 
her  mother,  and  felt  of  her  hands  and  anas,  H 
she  was  oocupied  about  the  house ;  and  her  £s- 
position  to  imitate  led  her  to  repeat  every  &^ 
herself.  She  even  learned  to  sew  a  little,  and  to 
knit 

Her  affections,  too,  began  to  expand,  and  seemtd 
to  be  lavished  upon  the  member*  of  harftnitywiti 
peculiar  force. 

But  the  means  of  communication  with  her  wsrt 
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▼ery  limited ;  she  eould  only  be  told  to  go  to  a 
pUkoe  by  being  poshed ;  or  to  come  to  one  bj  a 
IBgn  of  drawing  ber.  Patting  her  gently  on  the 
head  mgnified  approbation;  on  the  back,  disap- 
probation. 

She  showed  erery  disposition  to  learn,  and 
manifestly  began  to  use  a  natural  language  of  her 
own.  She  had  a  sign  to  express  her  knowledge 
of  each  member  of  the  family;  as  drawing  her 
fingers  down  each  side  of  her  face,  to  allude  to 
the  whiskers  of  one ;  twirling  her  hand  around, 
in  imitation  of  the  motion  of  a  spinning-wheel,  for 
another ;  and  so  on.  But  although  she  reoeired 
all  the  aid  that  a  kind  mother  could  bestow,  she 
soon  began  to  give  proof  of  the  importance  of 
language  to  the  deyelopment  of  human  character. 
Caressing  and  chiding  will  do  for  infants  and  dogs, 
but  not  for  children ;  and  by  the  time  Laura  was 
seyen  years  old,  the  moral  effects  of  her  privation 
began  to  appear.  There  was  nothing  to  control 
her  will  but  the  absolute  power  of  another,  and 
humanity  rerolts  at  this :  she  had  already  begun 
to  diregard  all  but  the  sterner  nature  of  her  father ; 
and  it  was  erident,  that  as  the  propensities  should 
increase  with  her  physical  growth,  so  would  the 
difficulty  of  restraining  them  increase. 

At  this  time.  Dr.  Howe  fortunately  heard  of  the 
chUd,  and  immediately  hastened  to  Hanover,  to 
see  her.  He  found  her  with  a  well-formed  figure ;  -a 
strongly-marked,  nervous-sanguine  teinperament; 
a  large  and  beautifully  shaped  head,  and  the  whole 
system  in  healthy  action. 

Here  seemed  a  rare  opportunity  of  benefiting 
an  individual,  and  of  trying  a  plan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  deaf  and  blind  person,  which  he  had 
formed  on  seeing  Julia  Brace,  at  Hartford. 

The  parents  were  easily  induced  to  consent  to 
her  coming  to  Boston ;  ana  on  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  they  brought  her  to  the  Institution. 
'  For  a  while,  she  was  much  bewildered.  After 
waiting  about  two  weeks,  until  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  new  locality,  and  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  inmates,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by 
which  she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others. 

There  was  one  of  two  ways  to  -be  adopted: 
either  to  go  on  and  build  up  a  language  of  signs 
on  the  basis  of  the  natural  language  which  she 
had  already  herself  commenced ;  or  to  teach  her 
the  purely  arbitrary  langaage  in  common  use: 
that  is,  to  give  her  a  sign  for  every  individual 
thing,  or  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  letters,  by 
the  combination  of  which  she  might  express  her 
idea  of  the  existence,  and  the  mode  and  condition 
of  existence,  of  any  thing.  The  former  would  have 
been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual ;  the  latter  seemed 
very  difficult,  but,  if  accomplished,  very  effectual : 
Br.  Howe  determined,  therefore,  to  try  the  latter. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking 
articles  in  common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  keys,  &c.,  and  pasting  upon  them  labels 
with  their  names  printed  in  raised  letters.  These 
she  ftlt  of  very  careAilly,  and  soon,  of  course,  dis- 
tinguished tl|at  the  crooked  lines  spoony  differed 
as  much  from  the  crooked  lines  key,  as  the  8p6on 
differed  from  the  key  in  form. 
2N 


Then  small  detached  labels,  with  the  same  wordi 
printed  upon  them,  were  put  into  her  hands ;  and 
she  soon  observed  that  they  were  similar  to  the 
ones  pasted  on  the  articled.  She  showed  her  pre- 
ception  of  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label  key 
upon  the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon. 
She  was  here  encouraged  by  the  natural  sign  of 
approbation,  patting  on  the  head. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  all 
the  articles  which  she  could  handle;  and  she 
veiy  easily  learned  to  place  the  proper  labels  upon 
them.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  only 
intellectual  exercise  was  that  of  imitation  and 
memory.  She  recollected  that  the  label  book  was 
placed  upon  a  book,  and  she  repeated  the  process, 
first  from  imitation,  next  fron^  memory,  with  no 
other  motive  than  the  love  of  approbation,  and 
apparently  without  the  intellectual  perception  of 
any  relation  between  the  things. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual 
letters  were  given  to  her  on  detached  pieces  of 
paper :  they  were  arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to 
speU  book,  key,  &c. ;  then  they  were  mixed 
up  in  a  heap,  and  a  sign  was  made  for  her  to 
arrange  them  so  as  to  express  the  words  book,  key, 
&c.,  and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto,  the  process  had  been  mechanical,  and 
the  success  about  as  great  as  teaching  a  very  know- 
ii^g  dog,  a  variety  of  tricks.  The  poor  child  had 
sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  patiently  imitated 
every  thing  her  teacher  did ;  but  now  the  truth 
began  to  flash  upon  her — her  intellect  began  to 
work — she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by 
which  she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  any 
thing  that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to 
another  mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted 
up  with  a  human  expression :  it  was  no  longer  a  dog, 
or  parrut,  — it  was  an  immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seiz- 
ing upon  a  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits ! 
Dr.  Howe  could  almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when 
this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its 
light  to  her  countenance.  He  saw  that  the  great 
obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  though  plain 
and  straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used. 

The  result,  thus  far,  is  quickly  related,  and 
easily  conceived ;  but  not  so  was  the  process :  for 
many  weeks  of  apparently  unprofitable  labour  were 
passed,  before  it  was  effected. 

When  it  was  said  above,  that  a  sign  was  made, 
it  was  intended  to  say,  that  the  action  was  per- 
formed by  her  teacher,  she  feeling  his  hands,  and 
then  imitating  the  motion. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal 
types,  with  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 
cast  upon  their  ends ;  also  a  board,  in  which  were 
square  holes,  into  which  she  could  set  the  types, 
so  that  only  the  letters  on  their  ends  could  be  felt 
above  the  surface. 

Then,  on  any  article  being  handed  to  her,  for 
instance,  a  pencil,  or  a  watch,  she  would  select 
the  component  letters,  and  arrange  them  on  her 
board,  and  read  them  with  apparent  pleasure. 

She  was  exercised  for  several  weeks  in  this 
way,  until  her  vocabulary  became  extensive ;  and 
then  the  important  step  was  taken  of  teaching 
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her  how  to  represent  the  different  letters  by  the 
position  of  her  fingers,  instead  of  the  oumbrous 
apparatus  of  the  board  and  types.  She  accom- 
plished this  speedily  and  easily,  for  her  intellect 
had  began  to  work  in  aid  of  her  teacher,  and  her 
progress  was  rapid. 

This  was  the  period,  about  three  months  after 
she  had  commenced,  that  the  first  report  of  her 
case  was  made,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  **  she 
has  just  learned  the  manual  alphabet,  as  used  by 
the  deaf  mutes,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  delight  and 
wonder  to  see  how  rapidly,  correctly,  and  eagerly, 
she  goes  on  with  her  labours.  Her  teacher  gires 
her  a  new  object,  — for  instance  a  pencil,  first  lets 
her  examine  it,  and  get  an  idea  of  its  use,  then 
teaches  her  how  to  spell  it  by  making  the  signs 
for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers:  the  child 
grasps  his  hand,  and  feels  of  his  fingers,  as  the 
different  letters  are  formed ;  she  turns  her  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  like  a  person  listening  closely ; 
her  lips  are  apart ;  she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe ; 
and  her  countenance,  at  first  anxious,  gradually 
changes  to  a  smile,  as  she  comprehends  the  lesson. 
She  then  holds  up  her  tiny  fingers,  and  spells  the 
word  in  the  manual  alphabet ;  next,  she  takes  her 
types  and  arranges  her  letters;  and  at  last,  to 
make  sure  that  she  is  right,  she  takes  the  whole 
of  the  types  composing  the  word,  and  places  them 
upon  or  in  contact  with  the  pencil,  or  whatever 
the  object  may  be." 

The  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed  in 
gratifying  her  eager  enquiries  for  the  names  of 
every  object  which  she  could  possibly  handle ;  in 
exercising  her  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet ; 
in  extending  by  erery  possible  way  her  knowledge 
of  the  physical  relations  of  things;  and  in  taking 
proper  care  of  her  health. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  of  her  case  was 
made,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

**  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  can- 
not hear  the  least  sound,  and  neyer  exercises  her 
sense  of  smell,  if  she  has  any.  Thus  her  mind 
dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  as 
that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight  Of  beautiful 
sights,  and  sweet  sounds,  and  pleasant  odours,  she 
has  no  conception;  neyertheless,  she  seems  as 
happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb ;  and  the 
employment  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  or  ac- 
quirement of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure, 
which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  expressive  features. 
She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoy- 
ancy and  gayety  of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun 
and  frolic,  and  when  playing  with  the  rest  of  the 
children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the 
group. 

When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she 
has  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself 
for  hours :  if  she  has  no  occupation,  she  evidently 
amuses  herself  by  imaginary  dialogues,  or  by  re- 
calling past  impressions :  she  coiuts  with  her  fin- 
gers, or  spells  out  names  of  things  which  she  has 
recently  learned  in  the  manual  alphabet  of  the 
deaf  mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion  she 
seems  to  reason,  reflect,  and  argue ;  if  she  spells 
ft  word  wrong  with  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand. 


she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her  left,  as  berteaeh* 
er  does,  in  sign  of  disapprobation :  if  right,  then 
she  pats  herself  upon  the  head,  and  looks  pleased. 
She  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wn»g 
with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  moment 
and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  strikes 
the  left,  as  if  to  correct  it. 

During  the  year,  she  has  attained  great  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the 
deaf  mutes ;  and  she  spells  out  the  words  and  ssb- 
tences  which  she  knows,  so  fast  and  so  deftly, 
that  only  those  aocustomed  to  this  language  eaa 
follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motion  of  her  fingen. 

But  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  sIm 
writes  her  thoughts  upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is 
the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she  reads  the 
words  thus  written  by  another,  (grasping  their 
hands  in  hers,  and  following  every  movement  of 
their  fingers,  as  letter  after  letter  conveys  their 
meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  die 
converses  with  her  blind  playmates ;  and  nothing 
can  more  forcibly  show  the  power  of  mind  in  fore- 
ing  matter  to  its  purpose,  than  a  meeting  between 
them.  For,  if  great  talent  and  skill  are  neoeesaiy 
for  two  pantomimes  to  paint  their  thoughts  sad 
feelings  by  the  movements  of  the  body  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  how  much  greater 
the  difficulty  when  darkness  shrouds  them  both, 
and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound ! 

When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage-wty, 
with  her  hands  spread  before  her,  she  know^  in- 
stantly those  whom  she  meets,  and  passes  then 
with  a  sign  of  recognition ;  bat  if  it  be  a  girl  of 
her  own  age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her  iavo1l^ 
ites,  there  is  instantly  a  bright  smile  of  recogni- 
tion — a  twining  of  arms — a  grasping  of  haadi" 
and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingen, 
whose  rapid  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind  to  those  of 
the  other.  There  are  questions  and  answers- 
exchanges  of  joy  or  sorrow — there  are  kisses  and 
caresses — just  as  between  little  children  with  all 
their  senses." 

During  this  year,  and  six  months  after  she  had 
left  home,  her  mother  came  to  visit  her;  and  the 
scene  of  their  meeting  was  an  interesting  one. 

The  mother  stood  some  time,  gasing  with  onr* 
flowing  eyes  upon  her  unfortunate  child,  who,  all 
unconscious  of  her  presence,  was  playing  about 
the  room.  Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and 
at  once  began  feeling  her  hands,  examining  her 
dress,  and  trying  to  find  out  if  she  knew  her;  bot 
not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as  from  a 
stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could  not  eoneeal 
the  pang  she  felt,  at  finding  that  her  beloved  child 
did  not  know  her. 

She  then  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads  which 
she  used  to  wear  at  home,  which  were  recognieed 
by  the  child  at  once,  who,  with  much  joy,  pnt  thai 
around  her  neck,  and  sought  Dr.  Howe  eagerly,  to 
say  she  understood  the  string  was  firom  her  homa 

The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her  child,  bet 
poor  Laura  repelled  her,  preferring  to  be  with  her 
acquaintances. 

Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her, 
and  she  began  to  look  much  interested;  sheex- 
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imined  the  stranger  more  closely,  and  gave  I>!r. 
Howe  to  understand  that  she  knew  she  came  firom 
Hanoyer ;  she  even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would 
leave  her  with  indilFerence  at  the  slightest  signal. 
The  distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to  be- 
hold ;  for,  although  she  had  feared  that  she  should 
not  be  recognised,  the  painful  reality  of  being 
t^ated  with  cold  indifference  by  a  darling  child, 
was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her 
again,  a  rague  idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's 
mind,  that  this  could  not  be  a  stranger:  she  there- 
ford  Tery  eagerly  felt  her  hands,  while  her  counte- 
nance assumed  an  expression  of  intense  interest; 
she  became  rery  pale,  and  then  suddenly  red; 
hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt  and  anxiety, 
and  nerer  were  contending  emotions  more  strongly 
depicted  upon  the  human  face.  At  this  moment 
of  painfull  uncertainty,  the  mother  drew  her  close 
to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  when  at  once 
the  truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust 
and  anxiety  disappeared  from  her  face,  as  with  an 
expression  of  exceeding  joy  she  eagerly  nestled  to 
the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  yielded  herself  to 
her  fond  embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded;  the 
playthings  which  were  offered  to  her  were  utterly 
disregarded ;  her  playmates,  for  whom  but  a  mo- 
ment before  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now 
yainly  strore  to  pull  her  from  her  mother ;  and 
though  she  yielded  her  usual  instantaneous  obedi- 
ence to  Dr.  Howe's  signal  to  follow  him,  it  was  evi- 
dently with  painful  reluctance.  She  dung  close  to 
him,  as  if  bewildered  and  fearful ;  and  when,  after 
a  moment,  he  took  her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang 
to  her  arms,  and  dung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 

"Dr.  Howe  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  in- 
tense interest,  being  desirous  of  learning  from  it 
all  he  could  of  the  workings  of  her  mind ;  but  he 
now  left  them  to  indulge,  unobserved,  those  delicious 
feelings,  which  those  who  have  known  a  mother's 
love,  may  conceive,  but  which  cannot  be  expressed. 

The  subsequent  parting  between  Laura  and  her 
mother,  showed  alike  the  affection,  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  resolution  of  the  child ;  and  was 
thus  noticed  at  the  time : 

**  Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  door, 
dining  close  to  her  all  the  way,  untill  they  ar- 
rived at  the  threshold,  where  she  paused  and  felt 
around,  to  ascertain  who  was  near  her.  Perceiv- 
ing the  matron,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  she 
grrasped  her  with  one  hand,  holding  on  convul- 
sively to  her  mother  with  the  other,  and  thus  she 
stood  for  a  moment ;  then  she  dropped  her  mo- 
ther's hand — put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  turning  round,  clung  sobbing  to  the  matron, 
while  her  mother  departed,  with  emotions  as  deep 
as  those  of  her  child." 

•  »  •  «  • 

(1841.)  It  was  remarkable  that  she  could  dis- 
tinguish different  degrees  of  intellect  in  others, 
and  that  she  soon  regarded  almost  with  contempt, 
a  new  comer,  when,  after  a  few  days,  she  disco- 
vered her  weakness  of  mind.  This  unamiablcpart 
of  her  character  has  been  more  strongly  developed 
during  the  past  year. 


She  chooses  for  her  friends  and  companions, 
those  children  who  are  intelligent,  and  can  talk 
best  with  her;  and  she  evidently  dislikes  to  be 
with  those  who  are  defldent  in  intellect,  unless, 
indeed,  she  can  make  them  serve  her  purposes, 
which  she  is  evidently  inclined  to  do.  She  takes 
advantage  of  them,  and  makes  them  wait  upon 
her,  in  a  manner  that  she  knows  she  could  not 
exact  of  others ;  and  in  various  ways  she  shows 
her  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

She  is  fond  of  having  other  children  noticed  and 
caressed  by  the  teachers,  and  those  whom  she  re- 
spects ;  but  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or 
she  becomes  jealous.  She  wants  to  have  her 
share,  which,  if  not  the  lion's,  Is  the  greater  part ; 
and  if  she  does  not  get  it,  she  says,  <*  My  mother 
vnli  love  me,** 

Her  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  it 
leads  her  to  actions  which  must  be  entirely  incom- 
prehensible to  her,  and  which  can  give  her  no 
other  pleasure  than  the  gratification  of  an  internal 
faculty.  She  has  been  known  to  sit  for  half  an 
hour,  holding  a  book  before  her  sightiess  eyes, 
and  moving  her  lips,  as  she  has  observed  seeing 
people  do  when  reading. 

She  one  day  pretended  that  her  doll  was  sick ; 
and  went  through  all  the  motions  of  tending  it, 
and  giving  it  medicine ;  she  then  put  it  carefully 
to  bed,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  its  feet, 
laughing  all  the  time  most  heartily.  When  Dr. 
Howe  came  home,  she  insisted  upon  his  going  to 
see  it,  and  feel  its  pulse;  and  when  he  told  her  to 
put  a  blister  to  its  back,  she  seemed  to  eigoy  it 
amazingly,  and  almost  screamed  with  delight. 

Her  social  findings,  and  her  affections,  are  very 
strong ;  and  when  she  is  sitting  at  work,  or  at  her 
studies,  by  the  side  of  one  of  her  little  friends,  she 
will  break  off  from  her  task  every  few  moments, 
to  hug  and  kiss  her  with  an  earnestness  and 
warmth,  which  is  touching  to  behold. 

When  left  alone,  she  occupies  and  apparentiy 
amuses  herself,  and  seems  quite  contented ;  and 
BO  strong  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of 
thought  to  put  on  the  garb  of  language,  that  she 
often  soliloquizes  in  the  finder  languagef  slow  and 
tedious  as  it  is.  But  it  is  only  when  alfpe,  that 
she  is  quiet ;  for  if  she  becomes  sensible  of  the 
presence  of  any  persons  near  her,  she  is  restless 
until  she  can  dt  close  beside  them,  hold  their 
hand,  and  converse  with  them  by  dgns. 

She  does  not  cry  froid  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment,* like  other  children,  but  only  from  grief.  If 
she  receives  a, blow  by  accident,  or  hurts  herself, 
she  laughs  and  jumps  about,  as  if  trying  to  drown 
the  pain  by  muscular  action.  If  the  pain  is  severe, 
she  does  not  go  to  her  teachers  or  companions  for 
sympathy,  but  on  the  contnCry  tries  to  get  away 
by  herself,  and  then  seems  to  give  vent  to  a  feel- 
ing of  spite,  by  throwing  herself  about  violentiy, 
and  roughly  handling  whatever  she  gets  holds  of. 

Twice,  only,  have  tears  been  drawn  from  her  by 
the  severity  of  pain,  and  then  she  ran  away  from 
the  room,  as  if  ashamed  of  crying  for  an  accidental 
ii\jury.  But  the  fotmtain  of  her  tears  is  by  no 
means  dried  up,  as  is  seen  when  her  compauiond 
are  in  pain,  or  her  teacher  is  grieved. 
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In  her  intelleotual  charaoter,  it  is  pleasing  to 
obserfe  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a 
quick  perception  of  the  relations  of  things.  In  her 
moral  character,  it  is  beantifol  to  behold  her  con- 
iinual  gladness — her  keen  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence—  her  ezpansiye  Iotc — her  unhesitating  con- 
fidence— her  Bjmpathy  with  suffering — her  con- 
scientiousness, truthfulness,  and  hopeMness. 

She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her  deportment ; 
and  few  children  of  her  age  eyince  so  much  sense 
of  propriety  in  regard  to  appearance.  Never,  by 
any  posslbUity,  is  she  seen  out  of  her  room  with 
her  dress  disordered ;  and  if  by  chance  any  spot 
of  dirt  is  pointed  out  to  her  on  her  person,  or  any 
litUe  rent  in  her  dress,  she  discovers  a  sense  of 
shame,  and  hastens  to  remove,  or  repair  it 

She  is  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  an 
action  at  which  the  most  fastidious  would  revolt; 
but  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  order,  and  pro- 
prie^. 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  hard  to  explain  in 
any  way :  viz.,  the  difference  of  her  deportment  to 
persons  of  different  sex.  This  was  observable 
when  she  was  only  seven  years  old.  She  is  very 
affectionate;  and  when  with  her  friends  of  her 
own  sex,  she  is  constantly  clinging  to  them,  and 
often  kissing  and  caressing  them ;  and  when  she 
meets  with  strange  ladies,  she  very  soon  becomes 
familiar,  examines  very  freely  their  dress,  and 
readily  allows  them  to  caress  her.  But  with  those 
of  the  other  sex  it  is  entirely  different,  and  she 
repels  every  approach  to  familiarity. 

Laura  has  often  amused  herself  during  the  past 
year,  (1B46,)  by  little  exercises  in  composition. 
The  following  story,  written  during  the  absence 
of  her  teacher,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  her 
use  of  language.  The  last  sentence,  though  not 
grammatical,  may  be  considered  as  the  moral,  and 
a  very  good  moral  of  the  whole. 

«THB  OOOD-NATTRBD  OIBL  — 

'*Lucy  was  nearly  nine  years  old.  She  had 
excellent  parents.  She  always  did  with  alacrity 
what  her  mother  requested  her  to  do  She  told 
Lucy  when  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  school ;  so 
Lucy  ijui  and  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and 
then  went  back  to  her  mama  She  offered  Lucy  a 
basket  containing  some  pie  and  cake  for  luncheon. 
And  Lucy  went  precisely  at  schooltime  and  when 
she  got  fo  the  house  she  took  her  own  seat  and 
began  to  study  diligently  with  all  the  children 
And  she  always  conformed  to  her  teachers  wishes 
—  In  recess  she  took  luncheon  out  of  her  basket 
but  she  gave  some  of  it  to  her  mates  —  Lucy  had 
some  books  with  pictures  and  slate  in  her  desk — 

*<  When  she  went  home  she  found  that  dinner 
was  all  ready  —  Afterwards  her  mother  took  her 
to  take  tea  with  her  friends.  Lucy  was  much  de- 
lighted to  play  with  her  little  cousin  Lucy  and 
Helen;  and  they  let  her  see  their  play  things. 
After  tea  Lucy  was  sorry  to  depart;  and  when 
she  went  to  bed  she  thought  that  she  had  made  it 
pleasantly  to  all  her  iHends  with  little  Joyful 
heart" 

Laura  keeps  a  sort  of  diary,  m  which  she  writes 
with  her  own  hand  an  account  of  what  passes 


every  day.  It  is  generally  a  bald  narration  of  thei 
facts ;  but  an  extract  wiU  give  an  idea  of  her 
daily  routine  of  study.  The  diary  is  generally 
very  legibly  written.  We  will  transcribe  a  day's 
record,  exactly  as  she  wrote  it,  with  her  spellhig 
and  punctuation,  putting  any  ^explanations  that 
may  be  necessary  in  brackets.  The  only  altera- 
tion is  in  the  use  of  capitals,  which  she  has  never 
been  taught  to  make. 


(( 


SIXTH  or  JAN  TDSSDAT. 


<<  I  studied  arithmetic  before  my  breakfast  Af- 
terwards Miss  Wight  was  occupied  for  Br. 'till 
quarter  to  ten.  Then  she  read  to  me  about  Bible. 
Abraham  went  to  live  in  the  city  Gerar.  He  and 
his  wife  lived  in  the  western  comer  of  Palestine 
place  [country].  But  his  son  Isaac  was  very  kind 
to  comfort  his  parents  when  they  grew  old[.] 
Isaac  was  always  good  to  take  care  of  them  and 
made  them  feel  very  happy.  Abraham  thanked 
God  for  his  kindness  exceedingly. 

**  Wight  taught  me  two  more  lessons  geography 
and  history.  Putnam  was  a  farmer  who  was  plough- 
ing his  land  with  the  cattle  in  a  field.  When  tid- 
ings were  brought  to  him  of  a  battle  at  Lexington 
he  did  not  stop  to  unhartness  the  cattle  but  ran 
very  rapidly  to  his  home  and  went  to  live  in  Bos- 
ton. In  a  few  weeks  thirty  thousand  of  soldiers 
arrived  to  Boston.  Most  of  them  had  no  cannoni 
nor  leads  nor  guns.  And  the  British  went  to 
Bunker  Hill  from  Boston  to  attack  the  Americana 
and  expel  them  away  when  they  were  going  to 
fire  upon  them.  And  when  the  British  saw  then 
ready  they  were  surprised." 

Her  store  of  knowledge  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased during  the  last  year.  It  will  be  seen,  too, 
that  she  has  improved  in  the  use  of  language; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  other  deaf  mutes 
have  as  great  advantage  over  her  as  we  have  over 
them,  if  not  greater,  her  style  wiU  bear  compari- 
son with  theirs. 

She  has  become  somewhat  more  thoughtful  and 
sedate  than  formerly,  though  she  is  generally  veiy 
cheerful,  and  sometimes  displays  a  childish  h«- 
mour  that  shows  her  age  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
degrees  of  her  mental  development,  rather  than 
by  the  number  of  years  that  she  has  lived. 

She  has  extended  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  has  endeared  herself  to  many  persons  who 
have  learned  to  converse  with  her.  It  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  all  that  her  life  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  our 
duty  to  her  and  to  ourselves  by  making  it  as 
happy  and  useful  as  possible. 

•  •  •  »  » 

(1850.)  Her  progress  has  been  a  curious  and 
an  interesting  spectacle.  She  has  come  into  hu> 
man  society  with  a  sort  of  triumphal  march ;  her 
course  has  been  a  perpetual  ovation.  Thousands 
have  been  watching  her  with  eager  eyes,  and  ap* 
plauding  each  successful  step,  while  she,  all  un- 
conscious of  their  gase,  holding  on  to  the  slender 
thread,  and  feeling  her  way  along,  has  advanced 
with  faith  and  courage  towards  those  who  awaited 
her  with  trembling  hope.  Nothing  shows  more 
than  her  case  the  importance  which,  despite  their 
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vwleos  iraste  of  hooiAn  life  and  human  eapadt^, 
men  really  attach  to  a  human  bouI.  They  owe  to 
her  something  for  famishing  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  much  goodness  their  is  in  them; 
for  surely  the  way  in  which  she  has  been  regarded 
is  creditable  to  humanity. 

bbont£,  charlotte, 

Known  to  the  literary  world  as  Cvebsb  Bkll, 
ftuthor  of  <' Jane  Eyre,"  and  "  Shirley,"  has  won 
a  wide  celebrity,  and  deserres,  for  her  original 
genius,  a  high  place  among  liying  female  writers, 
she  is  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  the  Ber.  Patrick 
Bronte,  who  holds  the  livings  of  Haworth  and 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  Miss  Bronte  has  been 
engaged  in  what  we  consider  the  noblest  pursuit 
of  woman — she  has  been  an  instructress.  To 
judge  firom  the  hints  scattered  through  her  works, 
she  is  an  excellent  teacher,  or  rather  was,  for  her 
days  of  goTemessing  are  now  over.  Besiding 
with  her  father,  she  devotes  herself  to  literary 
pursuits.  like  Minerra  of  old,  Miss  Bronte  burst 
forth  on  the  world  complete  for  her  part ;  her  first 
work  placed  her  among  celebrated  novel  writers. 
Yet  we  hope  she  has  better  and  holier  treasures  of 
wisdoiA  yet  in  store  for  those  who  will  eagerly  read 
whatever  falls  ttom.  her  pen.  To  make  our  mean- 
ing clear,  we  will  briefly  but  candidly  express  our 
opinion  of  her  novels. 

Perhaps  no  work  of  fiction  has,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  fastened  on  its  readers,  or  taken 
so  large  a  place  in  public  estimation,  as  <*Jane 
Eyre."  Vigour,  animation,  originality,  an  inte- 
rest that  never  flags,  must  be  conceded  to  it ;  the 
style  is  far  from  being  invulnerable  to  criticism, — 
yet  it  has  its  own  charm:  its  faults  are  often  such 
as  "true  critics  would  not  mend,"  imparting  a 
piquancy  and  individuality  to  the  narrative.  We 
do  not  reckon  among  these  «  failings  that  lean  to 
virtue's  side,"  certain  Gallicisms  that  occasionally 
appear,  being  decidedly  opposed  to  all  *<  confusion 
of  tongues."  But  the  hero  of  this  book,  Mr. 
Rochester,  is  a  personage  utterly  distasteful  and 
disagreeable.  We  are  told  of  his  fine  eyes,  and 
good  understanding — the  last  is,  however,  never 
exhibited  in  action;  and  except  these,  no  beauty, 
moral  or  physical,  is  anywhere  attributed  to  him. 
We  are  not  so  **  superfluous"  as  to  require  a  rea- 
son for  Jape's  falling  in  love  with  him  —  we  will 
grant  the  power  of  the  blind  god  to  inspire  an  in- 
genuous girl  of  eighteen  with  a  passion  for  a 
coarse,  rude,  unamiable,  ill-looking,  blas^  rou6  of 
forty ;  but  the  sort  of  feeling  she  is  described  as 
entertaining  for  Mr.  Rochester  is  altogether  un- 
natural, impossible, — and  if  it  were  possible, 
would  be  revolting.  Any  true  sentiment  of  love 
must  naturally  be  confiding,  more  especially  in 
the  breast  of  an  unsophisticated  young  woman; 
here  we  have  a  girl  singularly  ignorant  of  life, 
whose  knowledge  of  her  own  sex  has  been  limited 
to  the  uniformly  moulded  habits  of  inexperienced 
school-girls,  whove  knowledge  of  man  has  been 
entirely  derived  from  books,  whose  knowledge 
of  books  has  been  taken  chiefly  from  those  of  a 
didactic  nature; — we  see  this  damsel,  at  the  very 
moment  of  receiving  her  lover's  vows  in  all  their 


Areshness,  —  very  coolly  reducing  them  to  the  most 
firigid  standard  of  reasoning,  and  seriously  pr^ 
dieting  to  him  how  all  this  romance  will  gradually 
abate,  and  how  marriage  will  prove  a  sedative  to 
his  fervent  affection.  Just  as  a  grandmother  might 
have  wished  to  moderate  the  too  great  enthusiasm 
of  youthfU  expectation,  by  taking  the  pencil  of 
sage  experience  to  sketch  the  brevi^  of  human 
passion. 

As  to  the  chapters  which  immediately  follow 
Bfr.  Rochester's  most  singularly  managed  declara- 
tion of  love,  they  have  the  air  of  being  a  contribu- 
tion from  some  male  friend — and  one,  we  must 
add,  who  has  been  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
society,  and  habits  of  thought,  of  refined  women. 
Unprincipled  men  have  been  known  to  attempt  a 
seduction,  or  failing  in  this,  to  propose  marriage 
to  their  intended  victims ;  the  author  of  this  book 
has  devised  a  scheme  of  entire  originality;  Mr. 
Rochester  offiers  marriage,  and  when  that  cannot 
be  accomplished,  deliberately  tries  to  undermine 
the  principles,  and  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  the 
woman  he  professes  to  love.  Jane  Eyre  is  a  book 
which  has  fascinated  so  many  young  readers,  and 
is  written  with  such  power,  that  we  deem  it  right 
to  censure  most  unsparingly  the  perverse  sophis- 
tications it  contains.  Mr.  Rochester's  infamous  de- 
signs, instead  of  inspiring  Jane  with  resentment, 
are  looked  upon  as  excusable,  and  as  resulting 
firom  unfortunate  circumstances.  Is  virtue  then 
to  lose  her  essence,  under  any  circumstances  ?  Is 
it  not  the  very  condition  of  her  nature  to  support 
extraordinary  trials — and  be  virtue  still ! 

Mr.  Rochester  had  in  youth  made  a  sordid  mar- 
riage of  convenience,  in  which  his  heart  was  not  at 
all  engaged.  Such  marriages  usually  turn  out  ill ; 
Mr.  Rochester's  proved  of  the  very  worst  sort; 
his  wife  became  a  maniac,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
seclude  her  for  life.  This  state  of  things,  he  con- 
ceived, justified  him  in  spending  his  early  man- 
hood in  a  course  of  avowed  immorality  and  con* 
tinual  dissipation.  The  gratifications  of  vice  are 
palling;  tired  of  opera-dancers,  he  felt  himself 
permitted  to  try  a  new  crime, — to  ruin  the  cha- 
racter and  principles  of  an  innocent  young  girl, 
placed  under  the  protection  of  his  roof  by  circum- 
stances. All  this  he  explains  in  a  way,  that  ap- 
pears to  convince  Jane  that  he  is  rather  more  to 
be  pitied  than  condemned.  And  yet  she  did  not 
fall :  the  author  has  here  shown  wonderful  power 
in  depicting  the  stmg^  of  Jane,  not  only  with 
the  ungovernable  passions  of  Mr.  Rochester,  but 
also  with  her  own  deep,  heart-enthralling  love  for 
him.  The  pure  instinct  of  virtue  did  not  fail  her; 
and  as  a  discriminating  critic  of  her  own  coun- 
try has  remarked: — She  was,  in  that  trial,  **a 
noble,  high-souled  woman,  bound  to  us  by  the 
reality  of  her  sorrow,  and  yet  raised  above  us  by 
the  strength  of  her  will,  she  stands  in  actual  life 
before  us.  If  this  be  Jane  Eyre,  the  author  has 
done  her  iigustice  hitherto,  not  we.  Look  at  her 
in  the  first  recognition  of  her  sorrow  after  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  marriage.  True,  it  is  not  the 
attitude  of  a  Christian,  who  knows  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Ood, 
but  it  is  a  splendidly  drawn  picture  of  a  natural 
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hearty  of  bigh  power,  intense  feeling,  and  fine  reli- 
gious instinct,  falling  prostrate,  but  not  groyelling 
before  the  tremendous  blast  of  sudden  affliction." 

Among  the  other  characters  of  this  work  are 
some  very  excellent  and  weU  sketched, — that  of 
Miss  Temple  is  perfectly  charming, — and  many 
touches  in  Helen  Bums  are  exquisite.  — As  to  the 
<*  fine  people"  assembled  at  Thomfield,  they  may 
be  accurate^elineations  of  British  gentry ;  rery 
certainly  they  do  in  no  respect  accord  with  our 
cis-Atlantic  ideas  of  high-bred  men  and  women. 
In  these  conyersational  matters,  however,  every 
age  and  every  nation  has  its  own  laws:  —  ''What 
can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know?"  An  au- 
thor can  merely  describe  as  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms what  is  proper  to  his  own  country.  An 
American  writer  would  be  very  ridiculous  were 
she  to  describe  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  or  of 
no  fashion  in  a  *<  morning-robe  of  sky-blue  crape, 
and  a  gauzy  scarf  twisted  in  her  hair,"  hectoring 
her  mother,  and  assuming  the  rude  school-boy 
style  of  cofiversation,  in  which  Miss  Ingram  in- 
dulges ;  but  it  may  be  that  **  they  do  these  things 
differently  in  England." 

After  passing  censure  which  seemed  due,  upon 
what  is  unsound  in  Jane  Eyre,  we  are  happy  to 
notice  a  very  commendable  portion  of  the  book, 
a  digression  certainly  from  the  story,  but  in  itself 
tending  to  utility,  admirably  conceived  and  per- 
fectly well  executed :  this  is  the  episode  of  her 
school  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Bivers.  Works 
enough  we  have,  and  to  spare,  upon  education,  the 
education  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  polishing 
and  strengthening  *<the  Corinthian  columns."  — 
Miss  Bronte  gives  us  a  homely  sketch  of  what  may 
be  effected  by  an  intelligent  woman,  in  awakening 
the  torpidity  of  those  classes  of  her  sex  to  whom 
knowledge  has  but  few  opportunities  of  '*  unroll- 
ing her  ample  page."  She  shows,  that  there  are 
things  besides  a  little  learning,  the  germs  of 
which  lie  in  every  female  bosom,  as  well  in  that 
of  the  rural  milkmaid,  as  in  hers  who  is  the  cyno- 
sure of  the  opera-box — things  which  by  a  UttLe 
timely  culture,  will  embellish  the  cottage  as  well 
as  the  castle,  —  **  make  the  rough  paths  of  peevish 
nature  even,  and  open  in  each  breast  a  little 
heaven."  Order,  industry,  neatness,  courtesy,  and 
kindness  of  spirit,  are  suitable  to  all  conditions  of 
life,  and  may  be  inculcated  with,  or  without  *'  the 
useful  and  ornamental  branches  of  an  English 
education."  This  moral  ef  Jane  Eyre  has  already 
produced  good  results ;  we  find  subsequent  think- 
ers are  turning  their  attention  to  this  very  point, 
and  the  next  step,  we  hope,  will  be  for  the  doers  to 
act  upon  it.  The  female  sex  must  be  educated, 
and  become  fit  for  educators,  before  the  world  will 
make  much  progress  in  moral  wisdom. 

'*  Shirley"  is  quite  exempt  from  the  serious 
faults  of  « Jane  Eyre."  We  consider  it  a  more 
valuable  work.  It  has  not  the  like  intense  inte- 
rest which  makes  it  difficult  to  lay  it  aside  till  it 
is  finished;  it  has  some  superfluous  personages 
whose  portraits  are  but  incumbrances;  yet  it  is 
replete  with  wit,  has  much  original  and  striking 
thought,  and  is  written  with  a  f^e,  bold  spirit, 
that  charms  by  its  spontaneous  vigour.    The  three 


cvrates  are  capitally  described.  Shirley  h&tmit, 
though  a  fine,  spirited,  sensible  woman,  is  rather 
too  "mannish;"  but  Caroline  is  charming,  and 
has  only  that  fault  which  is  common  to  all  Mlas 
Bronte's  heroines,  submitting  to  too  much  indig- 
nity from  her  lover.  Is  this  a  Yorkshire  or  an 
English  characteristic  of  young  women  ? 

Miss  Bronte  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for 
her  power  of  desoribing  natural  aspects  of  the 
country.  It  is  what  many  aim  at,  and  what  hard- 
ly any  one  succeeds  in  accomplishing.  In  general, 
such  pictures  are  vague  and  unreadable ;  but  her 
landscapes  and  atmospheres  are  with  you;  you  see 
them,  feel  them,  and  are  also  affected  by  them. 

From  "  Jftne  Eyre.** 
LOWOOD  SGBHBBT. 

But  the  privations,  or  rather  the  hardships,  of 
Lowood  lessened.  Spring  drew  on ;  she  was,  in- 
deed, already  come;  the  fkt>sts  of  winter  had 
ceased ;  its  snows  were  melted ;  its  cutting  winds 
ameliorated.  My  wretched  feet,  flayed  and  swell- 
ed to  lameness  by  the  sharp  air  of  January,  began 
to  heal  and  subside  under  the  gentler  breathings 
of  April.  The  nights  and  mornings  no  longer,  bj 
their  Canadian  temperature,  froze  the  veif^  blood 
in  our  veins ;  we  could  now  endure  the  play-hovr 
passed  in  the  garden.  Sometimes,  on  a  sonny 
day,  it  began  even  to  be  pleasant  and  genial ;  and 
a  greenness  grew  over  those  brown  beds  which, 
freghening  daily,  suggested  the  thought  that  Hope 
traversed  them  at  night,  and  left  each  morning 
brighter  traces  of  her  steps.  Flowers  peeped  out 
among  the  leaves — snowdrops,  crocuses,  purple 
auriculas,  and  golden-eyed  pansies.  On  Thurs- 
day afternoons  (half  holydays)  we  now  took  walks, 
and  found  still  sweeter  flowers  opening  by  the 
wayside,  under  the  hedges. 

I  discovered,  too,  that  a  great  pleasure — an 
enjoyment  which  the  horizon  only  bounded — lay 
all  outside  the  high  and  spike-guarded  walls  of  our 
garden.  This  pleasure  consisted  in  a  prospect  of 
noble  summits  girding  a  great  hill-hollow,  rich  in 
verdure  and  shadow;  in  a  bright  beck,  fxtJl  of 
dark  stones  and  sparkling  eddies.  How  different 
had  this  scene  looked  when  I  viewed  it  laid  out 
beneath  the  iron  sky  of  winter,  stiffened  in  froat, 
shrouded  with  snow — when  mists  as  still  as  death 
wandered  to  the  impulse  of  east  winds  along  those 
purple  peaks,  and  rolled  down  "ing**  and  holm 
till  they  blended  with  the  frozen  fog  of  the  beek! 
That  beck  itself  was  then  a  torrent,  turbid  and 
curbless ;  it  tore  asunder  the  wood,  and  sent  a 
raving  sound  through  the  air,  often  thickened  with 
wild  rain  or  whirling  sleet;  and  for  the  forest  on 
its  banks,  that  showed  only  ranks  of  skeletons. 

April  advanced  to  May.  A  bright,  serene  May 
it  was ;  days  of  blue  sky,  placid  sunshine,  and  soft 
western  or  southern  gales  filled  up  its  duration. 
And  now  vegetation  matured  with  vigour:  Lo- 
wood shook  loose  its  tresses;  it  became  all  green, 
all  flowery ;  its  great  elm,  ash,  and  oak  skeletons 
were  restored  to  m^estic  life;  woodluid  plants 
sprung  up  prof^ely  in  its  recesses ;  unnumbered 
varieties  of  moss  filled  its  hollows ;  and  it  made  a 
strange  ground-sonflhine  out  of  the  wealth  of  ili 
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irild  primrose  plants ;  I  haTe  seen  their  pale  gold 
l^eam,  in  OTershadowed  spots,  like  scatterings  of 
the  sireetest  lustre.  All  this  I  eigoyed  often  and 
fdllj,  free,  unwatched,  and  almost  alone ;  for  this 
unwonted  liberty  and  pleasure  there  was  a  caose, 
to  which  it  now  becomes  my  task  to  adyert 

THB  MSBTINO. 

The  ground  was  hai^,  the  air  was  still,  my  road 
was  lonely;  I  walked  fast  till  I  got  warm,  and 
then  I  walked  slowly  to  ei\joy  and  analyse  the  spe- 
cies of  pleasure  brooding  for  me  in  the  hour  and 
situation.  It  was  three  o'clock;  the  church-bell 
tolled  as  I  passed  under  the  belfiry :  the  charm  of 
'  the  hour  lay  in  its  approaching  dimness,  in  the 
low-gliding  and  pale-beaming  sun.  I  was  a  mile 
fh>m  Thomfield,  in  a  lane  noted  for  wild  roses  in 
summer,  for  nuts  and  blackberries  in  autumn,  and 
eren  now  possessing  a  few  coral  treasures  i(L  hips 
and  haws ;  but  whose  best  winter  delight  lay  in  its 
ntter  solitude  and  leafless  repose.  If  a  breath  of 
air  stirred,  it  made  no  sound  here ;  for  there  was 
not  a  hoUy,  not  an  evergreen  to  rustle,  and  the 
stripped  hawthorn  and  hazel  bushes  were  as  still 
as  the  white,  worn  stones  which  causewayed  the 
middle  of  the  path.  Far  and  wide,  on  each  side, 
there  were  only  fields,  where  no  cattle  now  browsed ; 
and  the  little  brown  birds  which  stirred  occasion- 
ally in  the  hedge  looked  like  single  russet  leayes 
that  had  forgotten  to  drop. 

This  lane  inclined  up-hill  all  the  way  to  Hay : 
ha-ving  reached  the  middle,  I  sat  down  on  a  stile 
which  led  thence  into  a  field.  Gathering  my  man- 
tle about  me  and  sheltering  my  hands  in  my  muff, 
I  did  not  feel  the  cold,  though  it  froze  keenly — as 
was  attested  by  a  sheet  of  ice  covering  the  cause- 
way, where  a  little  brooklet,  now  congealed,  had 
overflowed  after  a  rapid  thaw  some  days  since. 
From  my  seat  I  could  look  down  on  Thomfield : 
the  grey  and  batUemented  hall  was  the  principal 
object  in  the  vale  below  me ;  its  woods  and  dark 
rookery  rose  against  the  west  I  lingered  till  the 
sun  went  down  among  the  trees,  and  sunk  crim- 
son and  clear  behind  them.     I  turned  eastward. 

On  the  hill-top  above  me  sat  the  rising  moon ; 
pale  yet  as  a  cloud,  but  brightening  momently ; 
she  looked  over  Hay,  which,  half  lost  in  trees, 
sent  up  a  blue  smoke  from  its  few  chimneys ;  it 
was  yet  a  mUe  distant,  but  in  the  absolute  hush  I 
could  hear  plainly  its  thin  murmurs  of  life.  My 
ear,  too,  felt  the  flow  of  currents ;  in  what  dales 
and  depths  I  could  not  tell :  but  there  were  many 
hills  beyond  Hay,  and  doubtless  many  becks  thread- 
ing their  passes.  That  evening-calm  betrayed  alike 
the  tinkle  of  the  nearest  streams,  the  sough  of  the 
most  remote. 

A  rude  noise  broke  on  these  fine  ripplings  and 
whisperings,  at  once  so  far  away  and  so  clear :  a 
positive  tramp,  tramp;  a  metsllic  clatter,  which 
effaced  the  soft  wave-wanderings;  as,  in  a  pic- 
ture, the  solid  mass  of  a  crag,  or  the  rough  boles 
of  a  great  oak,  drawn  in  dark  and  strong  on  the 
foreground,  efface  the  aerial  distance  of  azure  hill, 
sunny  horizon  and  blended  clouds,  where  tint 
melts  into  tint. 

The  din  was  on  the  causeway:  a  horse  was 


coming ;  the  windings  of  Uie  lane  yet  hid  it,  bat 
it  approached.  I  was  just  leayiag  the  stile ;  yet 
as  the  path  was  narrow,  I  sat  still  to  let  it  go  by. 
In  those  days  I  was  young,  i|nd  all  sorts  of  fancies, 
bright  and  dark,  tenanted  mj  xpind :  the  memo- 
ries of  nursery  stories  were  there  among  other  rub- 
bish; and  when  they  recurred,  maturing  youth 
added  to  them  a  vigour  and  vividness  beyond  what 
childhood  could  give.  As  this  horse  approached, 
and  as  I  watched  for  it  to  appear  through  the  dusk, 
I  remembered  certain  of  Bessie's  tales  wherein 
figured  a  North  of  England  spirit,  called  a  "  Gy- 
trash;"  which,  in  the  form  of  horse,  mule,  or 
large  dog,  haunted  solitary  ways,  and  sometimes 
came  upon  belated  travellers,  as  this  horse  was 
now  coming  upon  me. 

It  was  very  near,  but  not  yet  in  sight,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  tramp,  tramp,  I  heard  a  rush  un- 
der the  hedge,  and  dose  down  by  the  hazel  stems 
glided  a  great  dog,  whose  black  and  white  colour 
made  him  a  distinct  object  against  the  trees.  It 
was  exactly  one  mask  of  .Besaie!s  '<  Gytrash" — a 
lion-like  creature  with  longhair  and  a  huge  head: 
it  passed  me,  however,  quietly  enough ;  not  stay- 
ing to  look  up,  with  strange  pretercanine  eyes,  in 
my  face,  as  I  half  expected  it  would.  The  horse 
followed — a  tftll  steed,  and  on  its  back  a  rider. 
The  man,  the  human  being,  broke  the  spell  at 
once.  Nothing  ever  rode  the  "Gytrash:"  it  was 
always  alone ;  and  goblins,  to  my  notions,  though 
they  might  tenant  the  dumb  carcasses  of  beasts, 
could  scarce  covet  shelter  in  the  common-place 
human  form.  No  "<}ytrash"  was  this — only  a 
traveller  taking  the  short  cut  to  Millcote.  He 
passed,  and. I  went  on ;  aiew  steps,  and  I  turned: 
a  sliding  sound  and  an  exclamation  of  **  What  the 
deuce  is  to  do  now  ?''  and  a  clattering  tumble  ar- 
rested my  attention.  Man  and  horse  were  down; 
they  had  slipped  on  the  sheet  of  ice  which  glazed 
the  causeway.  The  dog  came  bounding  back,  and 
seeing  his  mlister  in  a  predicament,  and  hearing 
the  horse  groan,  barked  till  the  evening  hills 
echoed  the  sound ;  which  ma  deep  in  proportion 
to  his  magnitude.  He  snuffed  round  the  prostrate 
group,  and  then  he  ran  up  to  me;  it  was  all  he 
could  do — there  was  no  other  help  at  hand  to 
summon.  I  obeyed  him,  and  walked  down  to  the 
traveller,  by  this  time  straggling  himself  free  of 
his  steed.  His  efforts  were  so  vigorous,  I  thought 
he  could  not  be  much  hurt;  but  I  asked  him  the 
question —  ^ 

"  Are  you  iigured,  sir!"  * 

I  think  he  was  swearing,  but  am  not  certain ; 
however,  he  was  pronounoing  some  formula  which 
prevented  him  from  replying  to  me  directly. 

**  Can  I  do  anything?"  I  atked  again. 

**  Tou  must  just  stand  on  one  side,"  he  an- 
swered, as  he  rose  first  to  his  knees,  and  then  to 
his  feet  I  did;  whereupon  began  a  heaving, 
stamping,  clattering  process,  accompanied  by  a 
barking  and  baying,  which  removed  me  effectually 
some  yards  distance :  but  I  would  not  be  driven 
quite  away  till  I  saw  the  event  This  was  finally 
fortunate ;  the  horse  was  re-estaMshed,  and  the 
dog  was  silenced  with  a  "Down,  Pilot  I"  The 
traveller  now  stooping,  felt  his  foot  and  leg,  as  if 
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trying  whether  they  were  sound ;  apparently  some- 
tldng  ailed  them,  for  he  halted  to  the  stile  whence 
I  had  ju8t  risen,  and  sat  down. 

I  was  in  the  mood  for  being  nsefol,  or  at  least 
officious,  I  think,  for  I  now  drew  near  him  again. 
**  If  you  are  hurt,  and  want  help,  sir,  I  can  fetch 
some  one,  either  from  ThoTnfield  Hall  or  from 
Hay." 

'* Thank  yon;  I  shall  do:  I  have  no  broken 
bones — only  a  sprain;"  and  again  he  stood  up 
and  tried  his  foot,  but  the  result  extorted  an  inTO- 
Inntary  "  Ugh  I" 

Something  of  daylight  still  lingered,  and  the 
moon  was  waxing  bright;  I  could  see  him  plainly. 
His  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  riding-cloak,  fur- 
collared,  and  steel-clasped;  its  details  were  not 
apparent,  but  I  traced  the  general  points  of  mid- 
dle height,  and  considerable  breadth  of  chest.  He 
had  a  dark  face,  with  stem  features  uid  a  heayy 
barow ;  his  eyes  and  gathered  eyebrows  looked  ire- 
ftd  and  thwarted  just  now ;  he  was  past  youth, 
but  had  not  reached  middle  age :  perhaps  he  might 
be  thirty-fiye'.  I  felt  no  fear  of  him,  and  but  little 
shyness.  Had  he  been  a  handsome,  heroic-look- 
ing young  gentleman,  I  should  not  haye  dared  to 
stand  thus  questioning  him  against  his  Will,  and 
offering  my  serrices  unasked.  I  had  hardly  ever 
seen  a  handsome  youth ;  neyer  in  my  life  spoken 
to  one.  I  had  a  theoretical  reyerence  and  homage 
for  beauty,  elegance,  gallantry,  fascination;  but 
had  I  met  those  qualities  incarnate  in  masculine 
shape,  I  should  haye  known  instinctiyely  that  they 
neither  had  nor  could  haye  sympathy  with  any- 
thing in  me,  and  should  have  shunned  them  as  one 
would  fire,  lightning,  or  any  thing  else  that  is 
bright  but  antipathetic. 

If  eyen  this  stranger  had  smiled  and  been  good- 
humoured  to  me  when  I  addressed  him ;  if  he  had 
put  off  my  offer  of  assistance  gayly  and  with 
thanks,  I  should  haye  gone  on  my  way  and  not 
felt  any  yocation  to  renew  enquires;  but  the 
frown,  the  roughness  of  the  trayeller  set  me  at  my 
ease ;  I  retained  my  station  when  he  wayed  me  to 
go,  and  announced — 

« I  can  not  think  of  learing  you,  sir,  at  so  late 
an  hour,  in  this  solitary  lane,  lill  I  see  you  are  fit 
to  mount  your  horse." 

He  looked  at  me  when  I  said  this :  he  had  hard- 
ly turned  his  eyes  in  my  direction  before. 

*^  I  should  think  you  ought  to  be  at  home  your- 
self," said  he,  <*  if  you  haye  a  home  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

**  From  just  below ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  being  out  late  when  it  is  moonlight :  I  will  run 
oyer  to  Hay  for  you  with  pleasure,  if  you  wish 
it — indeed,  I  am  going  there  to  post  a  letter." 

"  You  liye  just  below —r  do  you  mean  at  that 
house  with  the  battlements  ?"  pointing  to  Thorn- 
field  Hall,  on  which  the  moon  cast  a  hoary  gleam, 
bringing  it  out  distinct  and  pale  from  the  woods, 
that,  by  contrast  with  the  western  sky,  now 
seemed  one  mass  of  shadow. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  Whose  house  is  it?" 

"  Mr.  Rochester's." 

**  Do  you  know  Mr.  Rochester?" 
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'*  No,  I  haye  neyer  seen  him.' 

**  He  is  not  resident  then  T" 

"  No." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  Is  ?" 

*•  I  can  not" 

**  Ton  are  not  a  serrant  at  the  Hall,  of  oonrse? 
You  are — "  He  stopped,  ran  his  eye  oyer  my 
dress,  which  as  usual,  was  quite  simple :  a  black 
merino  cloak,  a  black  beayer  bonnet ;  neither  of 
them  half  fine  enough  for  a  lady's  maid.  He 
seemed  puzzled  to  decide  what  I  was :  I  helped  him. 

«I  am  the  goyemess!" 
'    *<Ah,   the  goyemess!"  he  repeated;   *'deuee 
take  me  if  I  had  not  forgotten  I    The  goyemess  T 
and  again  my  raiment  underwent  scrutiny. 

TBI  PAKTIHO. 

"  I  used  to  enjoy  a  chance  meeting  with  you, 
Jane,''  said  Mr.  Rochester,  "  at  thb  time ;  there 
was  a  curious  hesitation  in  your  manner;  yon 
glanced  at  me  with  a  slight  trouble — a  hoyering 
doubt ;  you  did  not  know  what  my  caprice  might 
be — whether  I  was  going  to  play  the  master,  and 
be  stem — or  the  friend,  and  be  benignant  I 
was  now  too  fond  of  you  often  to  stimulate  the 
first  whim ;  and,  when  I  stretched  my  hand  oat 
cordially,  such  bloom,  and  light,  and  bliss  rose  to 
your  young,  wistful  features,  I  had  much  ado 
often  to  ayoid  straining  you  then  and  there  to  my 
heart" 

"  Don't  talk  any  more  of  those  days,  sir,"  I  jdt 
terrupted,  furtiyely  dashing  away  some  tears  from 
my  eyes  :  his  language  was  torture  to  me ;  for  I 
knew  what  I  must  do — and  do  soon — and  all 
these  reminiscences,  and  these  rcTelations  of  hi> 
feelings,  only  made  my  work  more  difficult 

<*  No,  Jane,"  he  returned ;  **  what  necesaty  if 
there  to  dwell  on  the  Past,  when  the  Present  is  w 
much  surer — the  Future  so  much  brighter?" 

I  shuddered  to  hear  the  infatuated  assertion. 

"  You  see  now  how  the  case  stands — do  yoo 
not?"  he  continued.  <*  After  a  youth  and  man- 
hood, passed  half  in  unutterable  misery  and  half 
in  dreary  solitude,  I  haye  for  the  first  time  foond 
what  I  can  truly  loye  —  I  haye  found  you.  Ton 
are  my  sympatiiy — my  better  self — my  good 
angel — I  am  bound  to  yon  with  a  strong  attach- 
ment I  think  you  good,  gifted,  loyely ;  a  ferront, 
a  solenm  passion  is  conceiyed  in  my  heart;  it 
leans  to  you,  draws  you  to  my  centre  and  spring 
of  life,  wraps  my  existence  about  you  —  and  kind- 
ling in  pure  and  powerfU  flame,  fuses  you  and  me 
in  one. 

'*  It  was  because  I  felt  and  knew  this,  that  I 
resolyed  to  mai^  you.  To  tell  me  that  I  had  al- 
ready a  wife  is  empty  mockery ;  you  know  now 
that  I  had  but  a  hideous  demon.  I  was  wrong  to 
attempt  to  deceiye  you ;  but  I  feared  a  stabbors- 
ness  that  exists  in  your  character.  I  feared  early 
instilled  prejudice ;  I  wanted  to  haye  yon  safe  be- 
fore hazarding  confidences.  This  was  cowardly; 
I  should  haye  appealed  to  your  nobleness  and 
magnanimity  at  first,  as  I  do  now — opened  to  yon 
plainly  my  life  of  ngony — described  to  you  my  hoh 
ger  and  thirst  after  a  higher  and  worthier  exist- 
ence — shown  to  you  not  my  retoMon  (that  word  v 
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c)  bat  my  resistlesB  bent  to  loVe  faithfollj  and 
well,  where  I  am  faithfully  and  well  loved  in  re- 
turn. Then  I  should  have  asked  you  to  accept  my 
pledge  of  fidelity,  and  to  give  me  yours:  Jane — 
^Te  it  me  now." 

A  pause. 

"Why  are  you  silent,  Jane?" 

I  was  experiencing  an  ordeal ;  a  hand  of  fiery 
iron  grasped  my  vitals.  Terrible  moment ;  full  of 
struggle,  blackness,  burning !  Not  a  human  be- 
ing that  ever  lived  could  wish  to  be  loved  better 
than  I  was  loved ;  and  him  who-  thus  loved  me  I 
absolutely  worshipped :  and  I  must  renounce  love' 
and  idol.  One  drear  word  comprised  my  intoler- 
able duty  —  "  Depart !" 

"  Jane,  you  understand  what  I  want  of  you  ? 
Just  this  promise  —  *  I  will  be  yours,  Mr.  Eoches- 
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**  Mr.  Rochester,  I  will  not  be  yours." 

Another  long  silence. 

"Jane I"  recommenced  he,  with  a  gentleness 
that  broke  me  down  with  grief,  and  turned  me 
stone-cold  with  ominous  terror — for  this  still  voice 
was  the  pant  of  a  lion  rising — "Jane,  do  you 
mean  to  go  one  way  in  the  world,  and  to  let  me 
go  another!" 

"  I  do." 

"  Jane  (bendin^^  toward  and  embracing  me),  do 
you  mean  it  now  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"And  now!"  softly  kissing  my  forehead  and 
cheek. 

"  I  do  —  "  extricating  myself  firom  restraint  ra- 
pidly and  completely. 

"  Oh,  Jane,  this  is  bitter  I  This — this  is  wick- 
ed.    It  would  not  be  wicked  to  love  me." 

"  It  would  to  obey  you." 

A  wild  look  raised  his  brows  —  crossed  his  fea- 
tures: he  rose,  but  he  forbore  yet.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support ;  I  shook, 
'I  feared  —  but  I  resolved. 

"One  instant,  Jane.  Give  one  glance  to  my 
horrible  life  when  you  are  gone.  All  happiness 
will  be  torn  away  with  you.  What  then  is  left? 
For  a  wife  I  have  but  the  maniac  up  stairs ;  as 
well  might  you  refer  me  to  some  corpse  in  yonder 
church-yard.  What  shall  I  do,  Jane?  Where 
turn  for  a  companion,  and  for  hope  ?" 

"  Do  as  I  do ;  trust  in  God  and  yourself.  Be- 
lieve in  Heaven.     Hope  to  meet  again  there." 

"  Then  you  will  not  yield  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  you  condemn  me  to  live  wretched,  and 
to  die  accursed  ?"    His  voice  rose. 

"  I  advise  you  to  live  sinless ;  and  I  wish  yoa 
to  die  tranquil." 

"  Then  you  snatch  love  and  innocence  firom  me  ? 
Tou  fling  me  back  on  lust  for  a  passion — vice  for 
an  occupation  ?" 

"  Mr.  Rochester,  I  no  more  assign  this  fate  to 
you  than  I  grasp  at  it  for  myself.  We  were  bom 
to  strive  and  endure — you  as  well  as  I;  do  so. 
You  will  forget  me  before  I  forget  you." 

"  You  make  me  a  liar  by  such  language ;  you 
gully  my  honour.  I  declared  I  could  not  change ; 
you  tell  me  to  my  face  I  /shall  change  soon.    And 


what  a  distortioB  in  your  judgment,  what  a  per- 
versity in  your  ideas,  is  proved  by  your  conduct? 
Is  it  better  to  drive  a  fellow-creature  to  despair 
than  to  transgress  a  mere  human  law— no  man 
being  injured  by  the  breach  ?  for  you  have  neither 
relatives  nor  acquaintances  whom  you  need  fear  to 
offend  by  living  with  me." 

This  was  true;  and  while  he  spoke  my  very 
conscience  and  reason  turned  traitors  against  me, 
and  charged  me  with  crime  in  resisting  him.  They 
spoke  almost  as  loud  as  feeling,  and  that  clamouj^- 
ed  wildly.  "Oh,  comply!"  it  said.  "Think  of 
his  misery,  think  of  his  danger,  look  at  his  state 
when  left  alone ;  remember  his  headlong  nature, 
consider  the  re'cklessness  following  on  despair; 
soothe  him,  save  him,  love  him :  tell  him  you  love 
him  and  will  be  his.  Who  in  the  world  cares  for 
you  f  or  who  will  be  ixgured  by  what  you  do  ?" 

Still  indomitable  was  the  reply,  "  /  care  for  my- 
self. The  more  solitary,  the  more  friendless,  the 
more  unsustained  I  am,  the  more  I  will  respect  my- 
self. I  will  keep  the  law  given  by  God,  sanctioned 
by  man.  I  will  hold  to  the  principles  received 
by  me  when  I  was  sane,  and  not  mad  —  as  I  am 
now.  Laws  and  principles  are  not  for  the  times 
when  there  is  no  temptation ;  they  are  for  such 
moments  as  this,  when  body  and  soul  rise  in  mu- 
tiny against  their  rigour :  stringent  are  they ;  in- 
violate they  shall  be.  If  at  my  individual  conve- 
nience I  might  break  them,  what  would  be  their 
worth?  They  have  a  worth,  so  I  have  always 
believed ;  and  if  I  cannot  believe  it  now,  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  insane,  quite  insane,  with  my  veins 
running  fire,  and  my  heart  beating  faster  than  I 
can  count  its  throbs.  Preconceived  opinions,  fore- 
gone determinations,  are  all  I  have  at  this  hour  to 
stand  by ;  there  I  plant  my  foot." 

I  did.  Mr.  Rochester,  reading  my  countenance, 
saw  I  had  done  so.  His  fury  was  wrought  to  the 
highest ;  he  must  yield  to  it  for  a  moment,  what- 
ever followed';  he  crossed  the  floor  and  seised  my 
arm,  and  grasped  my  waist.  He  seemed  to  de- 
vour me  with  his  flaming  glance;  physically,  I 
felt,  at  the  moment,  powerless  as  stubble  exposed 
to  the  draught  and  glow  of  a  furnace ;  mentally  I 
still  possessed  my  soul,  and  with  it  the  certainty 
of  ultunate  safety.  The  soul,  fortunately,  has  an 
interpreter — often  an  unconscious,  but  still  a 
truthful,  interpreter — in  the  eye.  My  eye  rose 
to  his,  and  while  I  looked  in  his  fierce  face,  I  gavo 
an  involiutary  sigh ;  his  gripe  was  painful,  and 
my  overtasked  strength  almost  exhausted. 

"Never,"  said  he,  as  he  ground  his  teeth, 
"  never  was  any  thing  at  once  so  fnSl  and  so  in- 
domitable. A  mere  reed  she  feels  in  my  hand ! 
(and  he  shook  me  with  the  force  of  his  hold.)  I 
could  bend  her  with  my  finger  and  thumb,  and 
what  good  would  it  do  if  I  bent,  if  I  uptore,  if  I 
crushed  her?  Consider  that  eye;  consider  the 
resolute,  wild,  free  thing  looking  out  of  it,  defjr* 
ing  me,  with  more  than  courage,  with  a  stem  tri- 
umph. Whatever  I  do  with  its  cage,  I  cannot  get 
at  it,  the  savage,  beautifU  creature  I  If  I  tear,  if 
I  rend  the  slight  prison,  my  outrage  will  only  let 
the  captive  loose.  Conqueror  I  might  be  of  the 
house,  but  the  inmate  would  escape  to  heaven 
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before  I  eonld  call  myself  poHessor  of  its  olay 
dwelling-place.  And  it  is  yon,  spirit,  with  will 
and  energy,  and  nrtue  and  purity,  that  I  want ; 
not  alone  your  brittle  frame.*  Of  yourself,  you 
could  come,  with  soft  flight,  and  nestle  against  my 
heart,  if  you  would ;  seixed  against  your  will,  you 
will  elude  the  grasp  like  an  essence;  you  will 
▼anish  ere  I  inhale  your  firagance.  Oh  I  come, 
Jane,  come  I" 

As  he  said  this,  he  released  me  from  his  clutch, 
and  only  looked  at  me.  The  look  was  far  worse 
to  resist  than  the  frantic  strain ;  only  an  idiot, 
howeyer,  would  have  succumbed  now.  I  had  dared 
and  baffled  his  fuiy,  I  must  elude  his  sorrow ;  I 
retired  to  the  door. 

<*  Tou  are  going,  Jane  V* 

« I  am  going,  sir." 

<*  Tou  are  leaying  me  7" 

"  Yes." 

*<  Tou  will  not  come  ?  Yon  will  not  be  my  com- 
forter, my  rescuer  ?  My  deep  love,  my  wild  woe, 
my  frantic  prayer,  are  all  nothing  to  you  ?" 

What  unutterable  pathos  was  in  his  Toice  1  How 
hard  it  was  to  reiterate  firmly,  <<  I  am  going." 

"  Jane  I" 

"  Mr.  Rochester." 

"Withdraw,  then,  I  consent;  but  remember, 
you  leare  me  here  in  anguish.  Go  up  to  your  own 
room ;  thinjL  over  aU  I  have  said,  and,  Jane,  cast 
a  glance  on  my  sufferings ;  think  of  me." 

He  turned  away,  he  threw  himself  on  his  face 
on  the  sofa.  '*  Oh,  Jane  I  my  hope,  my  Iotc,  my 
life !"  broke  in  anguish  from  his  lips.  Then  came 
a  deep,  strong  sob. 

I  had  already  gained  the  door,  but,  reader,  I 
walked  back — walked  back  as  determinedly  as  I 
had  retreated.  I  knelt  down  by  him,  I  turned  his 
face  from  the  cushion  to  me ;  I  kissed  his  cheek,  I 
smoothed  his  hair  with  my  hand. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  master,"  I  said. 
"  God  keep  you  fr^m  harm  and  wrong,  direct  you, 
solace  you,  reward  you  well  for  your  past  kindness 
to  me." 

« Little  Jane*s  love  would  have  been  my  best 
reward,"  he  answered;  "without  it,  my  heart  is 
broken.  But  Jane  will  give  me  her  love;  yes, 
nobly,  generously." 

Up  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face ;  forth  flashed 
the  fire  from  his  eyes,  erect  he  sprung,  he  held 
his  arms  out,  but  I  eraded  the  embrace,  and  at 
once  quitted  the  room. 

"  Farewell!"  was  the  cry  of  my  heart,  as  I  left 
him.    Despair  added,  "  Farewell,  forcTer !" 
«  •  •  «  • 

MABBIED  Lin. 

I  hare  now  been  married  ten  years.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  live  entirely  for  and  with  what  I  love 
best  on  earth.  I  hold  myself  supremely  blessed — 
blessed  beyond  what  language  can  express ;  be- 
cause I  am  my  husband's  life  as  fully  as  he  is 
mine.  No  woman  was  ever  nearer  to  her  mate 
than  I  am ;  ever  more  absolute  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  I  know  of  no  weariness  of 
my  Edward's  society;  he  knows  none  of  mine, 
any  more  than  we  each  do  of  the  pulsation  of  the 


heart  that  beats  in  our  separate  boaoms ;  ecnss- 
quently,  we  are  ever  together.  To  be  together  is 
for  us  to  be  at  once  as  free  as  in  solitude,  as  gsj 
as  in  company.  We  talk,  I  belieye,  all  day  long; 
to  talk  to  each  other  is  but  a  more  animated  and 
an  audible  thinking.  All  my  confidence  is  be- 
stowed on  him;  all  his  confidence  is  dcToted  to 
me ;  we  are  precisely  suited  in  character ;  perfect 
concord  is  the  result 

Prom  ••  Shirley.** 
SHIBLSY  AND   CAROUNB. 

Shirley  easily  persuaded  Caroline  to  go  with 
her ;  and  when  they  were  fairly  out  on  the  quiet 
road,  traversing  the  extensiye  and  solitary  sweep 
of  Nunnely  Common,  she  as  easily  drew  her  into 
conyersation.  The  first  feelings  of  diffidence  anr- 
come,  Caroline  soon  felt  glad  to  talk  with  Misi 
Eeeldar.  The  yery  first  interchange  of  sli|^t  ob- 
seryations  sufficed  to  ^ye  each  an  idea  of  what 
the  other  was.  Shirley  said  she  liked  the  green 
sweep  of  the  Common  turf,  and,  better  still,  the 
heath  on  its  ridges,  for  the  heath  reminded  her  of 
moors:  she  had  seen  moors  when  she  was  trsTel- 
ling  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  She  remembered 
particularly  a  district  trayersed  one  long  Afte^ 
noon,  on  a  sultry  but  sunless  day  in  summer: 
they  journeyed  from  noon  till  sunset,  oyer  what 
seemed  a  boundless  waste  of  deep  heath,  sad 
nothing  had  they  seen  but  wild  sheep;  nothing 
heard  but  cries  of  the  wild  birds. 

"  I  know  how  the  heath  would  look  on  such  i 
day,"  said  Caroline;  "purple-black:  a  deeper 
shade  of  the  sky-tint,  and  that  would  be  liyid." 

<(  Yes— quite  liyid,  with  brassy  edges  to  the 
clouds,  and  here  and  there  a  white  gleam,  more 
ghastly  than  the  lurid  tinge,  which,  as  you  looked 
at  it,  yon  momentarily  expected  would  kindle  into 
blinding  lightning." 

"Did  it  thunder?" 

"  It  muttered  distant  peals,  but  the  storm  did 
not  break  till  eyening,  after  we  had  reached  oar 
inn :  that  inn  being  an  isolated  house  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  mountains." 

"  Did  you  watch  the  clouds  come  down  oyer  the 
mountains?" 

"  I  did :  I  stood  at  the  window  an  hour  watch- 
ing them.  The  hills  seemed  rolled  in  a  sullen 
mist,  and  when  the  rain  fell  in  whitening  sheets, 
suddenly  were  blotted  from  the  prospect:  th^ 
were  washed  from  the  world." 

"  I  haye  seen  such  storms  in  hilly  districts  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  at  their  riotous  climax,  while  the 
sky  was  all  cataract,  the  earth  all  flood,  I  hsTO 
remembered  the  Deluge." 

"  It  is  singularly  reyiying  after  such  hurricsnes 
to  feel  calm  return,  and  from  the  opening  doads 
to  receiye  a  consolatory  gleam,  sofUy  testifying 
that  the  sun  is  not  quenched." 

"  Miss  Eeeldar,  just  stand  still  now,  and  look 
down  at  Nunnely  dale  and  wood." 

They  both  halted  on  the  green  brow  of  the  Com- 
mon :  they  looked  down  on  the  deep  ynlley  robed 
in  May  raiment ;  on  yaried  meads,  some  pearled 
with  daisies,  and  some  golden  with  king-caps:  to- 
day aU  this  young  yerdure  smiled  clear  in  wa- 
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lig^t ;  trmntparent  emenld  and  amber  gleams  play- 
ed  OTcr  it  On  Nonwc^ — the  sole  remnani  of 
antique  Biitieli  forest  in  a  region  whose  lowlands* 
were  once  all  sylvan  chase,  as  its  highlands  were 
breast-deep  heather — slept  the  shadow  of  a  cloud ; 
the  distant  hills  were  dappled^  the  horison  was 
shaded  and  tinted  like  mother-of-pearl;  silr^ 
blues,  soft  pnrples,  STanesoent  greens  and  rose- 
shades,  all  melting  into  fleeces  of  white  cloud, 

.  pure  as  asury  snow,  allured  the  eye  as  with  a  re- 
mote glimpse  of  heaven's  foundations.  The  air 
blowing  on  the  brow  was  flresh,  and  sweet,  and 
bracing. 

«  Our  England  is  a  bonnie  island,"  said  Shirley, 
**  and  Yorkshire  is  one  of  her  bonniest  nooks." 
<*  Tou  are  a  Yorkshire  girl,  too  ?" 
"  I  am — Yorkshire  in  blood  and  birth.  Fire 
generations  of  my  race  sleep  under  the  aisles  of 
Briarfield  Church:  I  drew  my  first  breath  in  the 
old  black  hall  behind  us." 

^  Hereupon  Caroline  presented  her  hand,  which 
was  accordingly  taken  and  shaken.  *<We  are 
compatriots,"  said  she. 

»  »      -       «  »  «' 

«  Our  power  of  being  happy  lies  a  good  deal  in 
ourselves,  I  believe,"  remarked  Caroline,  sagely. 
**l  have  gone  to  Nunwood  with  a  large  party,  all 
the  curates  and  some  other  gentry  of  these  parts, 
together  with  sundry  ladies ;  and  I  found  the  affair 
insufferably  tedious  and  absurd :  and  I  have  gone 
quite  alone,  or  accompanied  but  by  Fanny,  who 
sat  in  the  woodman's  hut  and  sewed,  or  talked  to 
the  good  wife,  while  I  roamed  about  and  made 
sketdies,  or  read ;  and  I  have  eigoyed  much  hap- 
piness, of  a  quiet  kind,  all  day  long.  But  that 
was  when  I  was  young — two  years  ago." 

"Did  you  ever  go  with  your  cousin,  Bobert 
Moore  ?" 

"Yes,  once." 

«  What  sort  of  a  companion  is  he  on  these  occa- 
sions ?" 

*'  A  cousin,  you  know,  is  different  to  a  stranger." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  cousins,  if  they  are 
stupid,  are  still  more  insupportable  than  strangers, 
because  you  can  not  so  easily  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance.   But  your  cousin  is  not  stupid  ?" 

"No;  but—" 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  If  the  company  of  fools  irritates,  as  you  say, 
the  society  of  clever  men  leaves  its  own  peculiar 
pain  also.  Where  the  goodness  or  talent  of  your 
firiend  is  beyond  and  above  all  doubt,  your  own 
worthiness  to  be  his  associate  often  becomes  a 
matter  of  question." 

"  Oh !  there  I  can  not  follow  you :  that  crotchet 
is  not  one  I  should  choose  to  entertain  for  an  in- 
stant. I  consider  myself  not  unworthy  to  be  the 
associate  of  the  best  of  them  —  of  gentlemen,  I 
mean ;  though  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Where 
they  are  good,  they  are  very  good,  I  believe.  Your 
uncle,  by-the-by,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
elderly  gentleman ;  I  am  always  glad  to  see  his 
brown,  keen,  sensible  old  face,  either  in  my  own 
house,  or  any  other.  Are  you  fond  of  him  ?  Is 
he  kind  to  you!    Now,  speak  the  truth." 

"  He  has  brought  me  up  from  childhood,  I  doubt 


not,  precisely  as  he  would  have  brought  up  his  own 
daughter,  if  he  had  had  one ;  and  that  is  kindness ; 
but  I  am  not  fond  of  him :  I  would  rather  be  out 
of  his  presence  than  in  it" 

"Strange I  when  he  has  the  art  of  making  him- 
self so  agreeable." 

"  Yes,  in  company;  but  he  is  stem  and  silent  at 
home.  As  he  puts  away  his  cane  and  shovel-hat 
in  the  rectory-hall,  so  he  locks  his  liveliness  in  his 
bookcase  and  study-desk;  the  knitted  brow  and 
brief  word  for  the  fireside,  the  smile,  the  jest,  the 
witty  sally,  for  society." 

"Is  he  tyrannical?" 

"  Not  in  the  least:  he  is  neither  tyrannical  or 
hypocritical:  he  is  pimply  a  man  who  is  rather 
liberal  than  good-natured,  rather  brilliant  than 
genial,  rather  scrupulously  equitable  than  truly 
just;  if  you  can  understand  such  superfine  dis- 
tinctions ?" 

"Oh!  yes;  good-nature  implies  indulgence, 
which  he  has  not;  geniality,  warmth  of  heart, 
which  he  does  not  own;  and  genuine  justice  is 
the  offspring  of  sympathy  and  considerateness,  of 
which,  I  can  well  conceive,  my  bronxed  old  friend 
is  quite  innocent" 

"I  often  wonder,  Shirley,  whether  most  men 
resemble  my  uncle  in  their  domestic  relations; 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  be  new  and  unfamiliar 
to  them,  in  order  to  seem  agreeable  or  estimable 
in  their  eyes ;  and  whether  it  is  impossible  to  their 
natures  to  retain  a  constant  interest  and  affection 
for  those  they  see  every  day." 

"  I  don't  Imow ;  I  can't  clear  up  your  doubts.  I 
ponder  over  similar  ones  myself  sometimes.  But,* 
to  tell  you  a  secret,  if  I  were  convinced  that  they 
are  necessarily  and  universally  different  from  us — 
fickle,  soon  petrifying,  unsympathizing,  I  would 
never  marry.  I  should  not  like  to  find  out  that 
what  I  loved  did  not  love  me,  that  it  was  weary 
of  me,  and  that  whatever  effort  I  might  make  to 
please  would  hereafter  be  worse  than  useless,  since 
it  was  inevitably  in  its  nature  to  change  and  be- 
come indifferent  That  discovery  once  made,  what 
should  I  long  for  ?  To  go  away — to  remove  from 
a  presence  where  my  society  g^ve  no  pleasure." 

"  But  you  could  not,  if  you  were  married." 

"  No,  I  could  not  —  there  it  is.  I  could  never 
be  my  own  mistress  more.  A  terrible  thought!  — 
it  suffocates  me  I  Nothing  irks  me  like  the  idea 
of  being  a  burden  and  a  bore — an  inevitable  bur^ 
den,  a  ceaseless  bore !  Now,  when  I  feel  my  com- 
pany superfluous,  I  can  comfortably  fold  my  inde- 
pendence round  me  like  a  mantle,  and  drop  my 
pride  like  a  veil,  and  withdraw  to  solitude :  if 
married,  that  could  not  be." 

"  I  wonder  we  don't  all  make  up  our  minds  to 
remain  single,"  said  Caroline:  "we  should,  if  we 
listened  to  the  wisdom  of  experience.  My  unde 
always  speaks  of  marriage  as  a  burden ;  and  I  be- 
lieve whenever  he  hears  of  a  man  being  married, 
he  invariably  regards  him  as  a  fool,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  doing  a  foolish  thing.** 

"  But,  Caroline,  men  are  not  all  like  your  unde ; 
surely  not — I  hope  not" 

She  paused  and  mused. 

"I  suppose  we  each  find  an  exception  in  the 
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one  we  loTe,  till  we  are  married,"  suggested 
Caroline. 

<*  I  suppose  so ;  and  this  exception  we  believe 
to  be  of  sterling  materials ;  we  fancy  it  like  our- 
selyes ;  we  imagine  a  sense  of  haimony .  We  think 
his  Yoice  gives  the  softest,  truest  promise  of  a 
heart  that  will  never  harden  ag^ainst  us :  we  read 
in  his  eyes  that  faithful  feeling— affection.  I  don't 
think  we  should  trust  to  what  they  call  passion,  at 
all,  Caroline.  I  believe  it  is  a  mere  fire  of  dry 
sticks,  blazing  up  and  vanishing:  but  we  watch 
him,  and  see  him  kind  to  animals,  to  little  chil- 
dren, to  poor  people.  He  is  kind  to  us,  likewise — 
good,  considerate :  he  does  not  flatter  women,  but 
he  is  patient  with  them,  and  he  seems  to  be  easy 
in  their  presence,  and  to  find  their  company  genial. 
He  likes  them  not  only  for  vain  and  selfish  reasons, 
but  as  we  like  him — because  we  like  him.  Then 
we  observe  that  he  is  just — that  he  always  speaks 
the  truth — that  he  is  conscientious.  We  feel  joy 
and  peace  when  he  comes  into  a  room :  we  feel 
sadness  and  trouble  when  he  leaves  it.  We  know 
that  this  man  has  been  a  kind  son,  that  he  is  a 
kind  brother;  will  any  one  dare  to  tell  me  that  he 
will  not  be  a  kind  husband  ?" 

<<  My  uncle  would  affirm  it  unhesitatingly.  *  He 
will  be  sick  of  you  in  a  month,'  he  would  say." 

"  Mrs.  Pryor  would  seriously  intimate  the  same." 

"  Mrs.  Torke  and  Miss  Mann  would  darkly  sug- 
gest ditto." 

**  If  they  are  true  oracles,  it  is  good  never  to 
fall  in  love." 

"Very  good,  if  you  can  avoid  it" 

"  I  choose  to  doubt  their  truth." 

"I  am  afraid  that  proves  you  are  already 
caught." 

"  Not  I :  but  if  I  were,  do  you  know  what  sooth- 
sayers I  would  consult?" 

«  Let  me  hear." 

"  Neither  man  nor  woman,  elderly  nor  young ; — 
the  little  Irish  beggar  that  comes  barefoot  to  my 
door ;  the  mouse  that  steals  out  of  the  cranny  in 
the  wainscot;  the  bird  that  in  frost  and  snow 
pecks  at  my  window  for  a  crumb ;  the  dog  that 
Ucks  my  hand  and  sits  beside  my  knee." 

"Did  you  ever  see  any  one  who  was  kind  to 
such  things  ?" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  whom  such  things 
seemed  instinctively  to  follow,  like,  rely  on  ?" 

"We  hawe  a  black  cat  and  an  old  dog  at  the 
rectory.  I  know  somebody  to  whose  knee  that 
black  cat  loves  to  climb ;  against  whose  shoulder 
and  cheek  it  likes  to  purr.  The  old  dog  always 
comes  out  of  his  kennel  and  wags  his  tail,  and 
whines  affectionately  when  somebody  passes." 

"  And  what  does  that  somebody  do  ?" 

"  He  quietly  strokes  the  cat,  and  lets  her  sit 
while  he  conveniently  can,  and  when  he  must  dis- 
turb her  by  rising,  he  puts  her  softly  down,  and 
never  flings  her  from  him  roughly;  he  always 
whistles  to  the  dog,  and  gives  him  a  caress." 

"  Does  he  ?    It  is  not  Robert  ?" 

"  But  it  is  Robert." 

"  Handsome  fellow !"  said  Shirley,  with  enthu- 
siasm :  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Is  he  not  handsome  ?    Has  he  not  fine  eyes 


and  well-cut  features,  and  a  clear,  princely  fore- 
head ?" 

"  He  has  all  that,  Caroline.  Bless  him !  he  is 
both  graceful  and  good." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  see  that  he  was :  when 
I  first  looked  at  your  face,  I  knew  you  would." 

"  I  was  well  inclined  to  him  before  I  saw  him. 
I  liked  him  when  I  did  see  him :  I  admire  him  nov. 
There  is  a  charm  in  beauty  for  itself,  Caroline; 
when  it  is  blent  with  goodness,  there  is  a  powerful 
charm." 

"  When  mind  is  added,  Shirley." 

"Who  can  resist  it?" 

"  Remember  my  uncle,  Mesdames  Pryor,  Yorke. 
and  Mann." 

"  Remember  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  of  Egypt! 
He  is  a  noble  being.  I  tell  you  when  they  are  good, 
they  are  the  lords  of  the  creation — they  are  the 
sons  of  God.  Moulded  in  their  Maker's  image, 
the  minutest  spark  of  His  spirit  lifts  them  almoet 
above  mortality.  Indisputably,  a  great,  good, 
handsome  man  is  the  first  of  created  things." 

"Above  us?" 

"  I  would  scorn  to  contend  for  empire  with  him 
— I  would  scorn  it  Shall  my  left  hand  dispute 
for  precedence  with  my  right  ?  —  shall  my  heart 
quarrel  with  my  pulse  ? — shall  my  veins  be  jealous 
of  the  blood  which  fills  them  ?" 

"  Men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives,  quintl 
horribly,  Shiriey." 

"  Poor  things !  poor,  fallen,  degenerate  thhige! 
God  made  them  for  another  lot — ^for  other  feeUn^" 

"  But  are  we  men's  equals,  or  are  we  not?" 

."  Nothing  ever  charms  me  more  than  when  1 
meet  my  superior — one  who  makes  me  sineerdj 
feel  that  he  is  my  superior." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ?" 

"I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  any  day:  tbc 
higher  above  me,  so  much  the  better :  it  degrtdei 
to  stoop — it  is  glorious  to  look  up.  What  freto 
me  is,  that  when  I  try  to  esteem,  I  am  baffled: 
when  religiously  inclined,  there  are  but  false  gods 
to  adore.     I  disdain  to  be  a  Pagan." 

"  Miss  Eeeldar,  will  you  come  in  ?  We  are  here 
at  the  rectory  gates." 

"  Not  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  fetch  yon 
to  spend  the  evening  with  me.  Caroline  Helatoae 
— if  you  really  are  what  at  present  to  me  700 
seem — you  and  I  will  suit  I  have  never  in  dj 
whole  life  been  able  to  talk  to  a  young  lady  as  I 
have  talked  to  you  this  morning.  Kiss  me— and 
good-bye." 

BROWN,   FRANCES, 

Was  bom  in  1816,  at  Stranerlar,  in  the  coonty 
of  Donegal,  Ireland,  where  her  father  was  post- 
master. She  lost  her  eyesight  when  she  was 
eighteen  months  old,  yet,  from  her  assiduity  m 
acquiring  knowledge,  she  can  compete  with  osiiy 
educated  women  in  attainments.  Her  poems  are 
considered  very  good ;  and  she  has  receiTcd  the  tifle 
of  "  The  Blind  Poetess  of  Ulster,"  which  avakeDS 
in  the  popular  mind  of  her  own  country-people 
pity  for  her  misfortune,  and  pride  in  her  fame. 
She  has  herself  given  a  touching  account  of  tke 
manner  in  which  she  acquired  her  leaning:  ^ 
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Inteneoioal  tasto  was  .first  awakened  by  the  preaoh- 
iBg  of  the  Tillage  pastor ;  then  she  heard  the  books 
ef  children  read ;  and,  as  her  mind  gained  power, 
the  work^  of  Walter  Scott,  anoient  histories,  Bums, 
Pope's  Iliad,  Milton,  Bjron,  all  were  read  to  her, 
and  furnished  her  eager  spirit  with  food  for 
thought.  She  was  about  twenty,  when  she  gath- 
ered courage  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
AthensBum,  enclosing  a  few  of  her  poems ;  these 
were  favourably  reoeired,  and  she  became  a  poet. 
She  has  contributed  to  several  periodicals  and 
annuals.  In  1844,  a  volume  of  hers,  **  The  Star 
of  Att^gh^i,  and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in 
London,  with  a  preface,  (probably  by  her  gifted 
publisher,  Edward  Moxon,)  which  truly  says:  — 
"The  bard  gathers  dignity  from  the  darkness 
amid  which  she  sings,  as  the  darkness  itself  is 
lightened  by  the  song." 

From  the  Vision  of  Sehwartz. 
THB   SPANISH  OONQIOBSTS  IH  AMBBIOA. 

Whence  came  tboie  glorioua  fhadowe?  ~  Say, 

Ye  flir  and  nftmeleM  tomba  I 

Ye  fileRt  cities,  loet  to-day 

Amid  the  foreat  glooms  I 

Is  there  no  echo  in  the  glades, 

Whose  massive  foliage  never  fades,— 

No  voice  among  the  pathless  shades, 

To  tell  of  glory  gone  I 

Gone  flrom  (kint  memory's  fhding  dreams. 

From  shepherd's  tales  and  poet's  themes ; 

And  yet  the  bright,  eternal  streams 

Unwasted  still  roll  on,— 

Majestic  as  they  rolled,  before 

A  sail  had  sought,  or  found,  the  shore. 

But  by  those  mighty  rivers,  thmi. 

What  peaceful  nations  met, 

Among  the  race  of  mortal  men 

Unnamed,  unnumbered  yet ! 

And  cities  rose  and  temples  shone, 

And  power  and  splendour  graced  the  throne. 

And  autumn's  riches,  fireely  strown, 

Repaid  the  peasant's  pains; 

For  homes  of  love  and  shrines  of  prayer 

And  fields  of  storied  fame  were  there. 

And  smiling  landscapes  fl-eshly  fiiir  — 

The  haunts  of  happy  swains,— 

And  many  a  wide  and  trackless  wild. 

Where  roved  the  former's  tameless  child. 


Shades  of  Columbia's  perished  host  1 

How  shall  a  stranger  tell 

The  deeds  that  glorified  your  coast. 

Before  its  warriors  felH 

Where  sleeps  thy  mountain  muse,  Peru  1 

And  Chili's  matchless  hills  of  dew. 

Had  they  no  harp,  to  flreedom  true, 

No  bard  of  native  fire. 

To  sing  his  country's  ancient  fome. 

And  keep  the  brightness  of  her  name 

Unfoding  as  the  worshipped  flame  ?— 

The  wealth  of  such  a  lyre 

Outvalues  all  the  blood- bought  ore 

That  e'er  Iberia's  galleons  bore. 

Iberia !  on  thine  ancient  crown 

The  blood  of  nations  lies. 

With  power  to  weigh  thy  glory  down,— 

With  voice  to  pierce  the  skies  I 

For  written  with  an  iron  pen. 

Upon  the  memories  of  men, 

The  deeds  that  marked  thy  conquest,  then, 

For  evermore  remain :  — 

And  still  the  saddest  of  the  tale 

Is  Afrie's  wild  and  weary  wail,— 


Though  iHielates  spread  the  slaVer's  sail.* 
And  forged  the  Negro's  chain : 
The  curse  of  trampled  liberty 
For  ever  clings  to  thine  and^  thee ! 

DRXAM8   OF  THB   DBAD. 

The  peasant  dreams  of  lowly  love,— 

The  prince  of  courtly  bowers,-  , 

And  exiles,  through  the  midnight,  rove 

Among  their  native  flowers :  — 
But  flowers  depart,  and,  sere  and  chill. 

The  autumn  leaves  are  shed, 
And  roses  come  again  —yet  still, 

JUff  dreams  are  of  the  dead  t 

The  voices  in  my  slumbering  ear 

Have  woke  the  world,  of  old,— 
The  forms  that  in  my  dreams  appear 

Have  mingled  with  the  mould ; 
Tet  still  they  rise  around  my  rest. 

In  all  their  peerless  prime, — 
The  names  by  new-born  nations  blest— 

The  stars  of  elder  time  I 

They  come  flrom  old  and  sacred  piles. 

Where  glory's  ashes  sleep,  — 
From  for  and  long-deserted  aisles.  — 

From  desert  or  from  deep,— 
From  lands  of  ever-verdant  bowers. 

Unstained  by  mortal  tread;  — 
Why  haunt  ye  thus  my  midnight  hours. 

Ye  far  and  fomous  dead? 

I  have  not  walked  with  yo»,  on  earth,  — 

Mif  path  is  lone  and  low,— 
A  vale  where  laurels  have  not  birth, 

Nor  classic  waters  flow: 
But  on  the  sunrise  of  my  soul 

Four  mighty  shades  were  cast. 
As  cloud-waves  o'er  the  morning  roll,  — 

Bright  children  of  the  past  1 

And  oft.  with  midnight.  I  have  met 

The  early  wise  and  brave,— 
Oh,  ever  great  and  glorious,  yet. 

As  if  there  were  no  grave ! 
As  if,  upon  their  path  of  dust, 

Had  been  no  trace  of  tears. 
No  blighted  foith,  no  broken  trust. 

Nor  waste  of  weary  years  I 

Bat  ah  i  my  loved  of  early  days,  — 

How  brightly  still  they  bring 
Upon  my  spirit's  backward  gaze 

The  glory  of  its  spring  I 
The  hopes  that  shared  their  timeless  doom 

Return,  as  freshly  green 
As  though  the  portals  of  the  tomb 

Had  never  closed  between  I 

Ohl  man  may  climb  the  mountain  snows. 

Or  search  the  ocean  wave- 
But  who  will  choose  to  walk  with  those 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  grave  7^ 
Yet  when  upon  that  tidelcss  shore 

His  sweetest  flowers  are  shed. 
The  lonely  dreamer  shrinks  no  more 
'  From  visions  of  the  dead. 

BROWNING,  ELIZABETH  BARRETT, 

Of  Ehgland,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
female  poets  of  the  age,  is  still  young,  and  with 
her  habits  of  stady,  will  probably  enrich  the 
world  with  many  precious  gems  of  thought,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  works  already  produced.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Barrett,  under  which  she  achieved  her 
poetical  reputation.  In  1846,  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Browning,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer  of 

*A  bishop  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  the  emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  necessity  of  introducing  Negro  slaves 
into  his  American  colonies. 
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much  celebrity,  author  of  *<  Paracelsus*'  and  seyeral 
tragedies.  This  gifted  couple,  whose  tastes  as  well 
as  talents  are  congenial,  seem  destined  to  ascend 
together  the  hill  of  Fame.  Mrs.  Browning  is  pro- 
bably more  yersed  in  classical  learning,  and  a  more 
complete  scholar,  than  any  of  her  sex  now  liying. 
Her  mind  is  also  well  stored  with  general  litera- 
ture :  with  an  energy  and  force  of  character  truly 
rare,  she  br6ught  out  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and 
cultivated  its  faculties,  during  a  wearying  iUness, 
which  confined  her  for  many  years  to  her  apart- 
ment. Shut  out  from  the  influences  of  external 
nature,  she  surrounded  herself  with  the  flowers 
of  poetry,  and  created  tints  of  the  imagination  to 
give  unfading  radiance  to  a  room  the  sun's  rays 
never  entered.  Mrs.  Browning  enjoys  the  friend- 
ship and  correspondence  of  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  and  women  of  the  day,  by  whom  she  is 
justly  valued  for  her  abilities  and  excellence. 

She  has  written  in  prose  some  treatises  on  "  The 
Greek  Christian  Poets,"  which  are  said  to  be  ad- 
mirable, and  among  her  friends  her  talents  as  a 
letter-writer  are  quite  celebrated.  Whether  she 
is  destined  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  poet, 
is  a  point  that  will  bear  disous^on ;  energy,  learn- 
ing, a  romantic  melancholy  chastened  by  faith, 
and  sincere  piety,  are  found  everfwhere  through 
her  works ;  she  also  possesses  an  exuberance  of 
fancy,  and  her  memory  is  stored  with  expressions 
of  the  poets  of  the  highest  stamp.  Bo  these  gifts 
constitute  poetry  7 

<<  Mrs.  Browning,"  says  a  distinguished  scholar, 
(Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,)  when  commenting  on 
her  poems,  **  is  singularly  bold  and  adventurous. 
Her  wing  carries  .her,  witiiout  faltering  at  their 
obscurity,  into  the  cloud  and  the  mist,  where  not 
seldom  we  fail  to  follow  her,  but  are  tempted, 
while  we  admire  the  honesty  of  her  enthusiasm,  to 
believe  that  she  utters  what  she  herself  has  but 
dimly  perceived.  Much  of  this,  however,  arises 
from  her  disdain  of  carefulness.  Her  lines  are 
often  rude,  her  rhymes  forced,  from  impatience 
rather  than  affectation ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
she  falls  into  the  kindred  ftvlt  of  verboseness, 
which  is  always  obscure.  She  forgets  the  advice 
which  Aspasia  gave  a  young  poet,  *  to  sow  with 
the  hand,  and  not  with  the  bag.'  Her  Greek 
studies  should  have  taught  her  more  sculptor-like 
finish  and  dignity ;  but  the  glowing,  generous  im- 
pulses of  her  woman's  heart  are  too  much  for  the 
discipline  of  the  classics.  Hence  it  is  that  we  like 
her  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  woman ;  for  then 
she  compels  our  sympathy  with  her  high  religious 
faith,  her  love  of  children,  her  delight  in  the  grace- 
ful and  beautiful,  her  revelations  of  feminine  feel- 
ing, her  sorrow  over  the  suffering,  and  her  indig- 
nation against  the  oppressor.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
from  the  melody  of  rhythm  in  <  Cowper's  Grave,' 
and  a  few  shorter  pieces,  that  her  faults  spring  not 
from  inability  to  avoid  them,  if  she  would.  Het 
ear,  like  that  of  Tennyson  (whom  she  resembles 
more  than  any  other  poet),  thirsts  for  a  refrain; 
and  like  him,  she  indulges  it  to  the  weariness  of 
her  reader.  Her  sonnets,  though  complete  in 
measure,  are  more  like  ftikgments,  or  unfinished 
outlines;  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  fall  of  vigour. 


Her  verses  must  be  recited ;  none  of  tfaem  coold 
be  sung." 

But  if  the  melody  of  rhythm  is  sometimes  want- 
ing in  her  lines,  tiie  sweet  grace  of  patience,  the 
divine  harmony  of  faith  and  love,  seem  ever  abid- 
ing in  her  soul.  She  is  among  those  women  who 
do  honour  to  their  sex,  and  uplift  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity. Many  of  her  shorter  poems  are  exquisite 
in  their  touches  of  tenderness  and  devotional  pa- 
thos. The  power  of  passion  is  rarely  exhibited, 
in  its  lava-like  flood,  on  her  pure  pages ;  but  deep 
affection  and  true  piety  of  feeling  meet  us  every- 
where, and  the  sweet,  holy  emotions  of  woman's 
love  are  truthfully  depicted ;  and  thus  her  great 
abilities,  guided  by  purity  of  thought,  and  hal- 
lowed by  religious  faith,  are  made  blessings  to  the 
world. 

The  published  works  of  Mrs.  Browning  ait: 
"The  Seraphim,"  "Prometheus  Bound,"  "1 
Drama  of  Exile,"  "  The  Romaunt  of  Margaret," 
"Isobel's  Child,"  "Sonnets,"  and  " MiseellaDeoos 
Poems." 

Her  own  appreciation  of  the  holy  office  of  the 
true  poet,  is  thus  glowingly  expressed  in  the  Pre- 
face to  her  poems.     "  *  An  irreligious  poet,'  said 
Bums,  meaning  an  undevotional  one,  *  is  a  mon- 
ster.'   An  irreligious  poet,  he  might  have  said,  is 
no  poet  at  all.     The  gravitation  of  poetry  is  up- 
wards.    The  poetic  wing,  if  it  move,  ascends. 
What  did  even  the  heathen  Greeks — Homer,  Sa- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar  T    Sublimely,  became 
bom  poets;  darkly,  because  bom  of  Adam  and 
unrenewed  in  Christ,  their  spirits  wandered  like 
the  rushing  chariots  and  winged  horses,  black  aad 
white,  of  their  brother-poet,  Plato,  through  the 
universe  of  Deity,  seeking  if  haply  they  might 
find  Him  :  and  as  that  universe  closed  around  the     ^ 
seekers,  not  with  the  transparency  in  whieh  it 
fiowed  first  from  His  hand,   but  opaquely,  sb 
double-dyed  with  the  transgression  of  its  sons,-' 
they  felt  though  they  could  not  discern  the  God 
beyond,  and  used  the  gesture  though  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  worshipping.     The  blind  eagle 
missed  the  sun,  but  soared  towards  its  sphere. 
Shall  the  blind  eagle  soar — and  the  seeing  eagle 
peck  chaff?    Surely  it  should  be  the  gladness  and 
the  gratitude  of  such  as  are  poets  among  us,  that 
in  turning  towards  the  beautiAil,  they  may  behold 
the  tme  face  of  God." 

From  the  Drama  of  Exile. 
Adam's  pbophscy  of  womar. 

Henceforward,  woman,  rite 
To  thy  peculiar  and  beat  altitades 
Of  doinf  good  and  of  enduring  ill,— 
Of  comforting  for  ill,  and  teaching  good. 
And  reconciling  all  that  ill  and  good 
Unto  the  patience  of  a  conatant  liope,— 
Rise  with  thy  daughters !    If  tin  came  bjr  tbee. 
And  by  sin,  death,  —  the  ranaom-righteousness, 
The  heavenly  life  and  compenaative  rest 
Shall  come  by  means  of  tbee.    If  woe  by  thee 
Had  issue  to  the  world,  thon  shalt  go  forth 
An  angel  of  the  woe  thou  didst  achieve; 
Found  acceptable  to  the  world  instead 
Of  others  of  that  name,  of  whose  iNrtght  steps 
Thy  deed  stripped  bare  the  hills.    Be  satisfied ; 
Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  wonaDbood-- 
Peculiar  suflbring  answering  to  tlM  sin; 
Some  pang  paid  down  for  some  new  human  life: 
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8011M  wearineM  in  gaarding  tach  a  Uib— 

Bone  coldoeta  from  the  guarded ;  some  miatniit 

From  thoM  thou  bast  too  well  serred ;  flrom  Uioae  belotad 

Too  loyally,  some  treason ;  feebleness 

Witbin  thy  beart,  and  cruelty  without ; 

And  pressures  of  an  alien  tyranny, 

With  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones 

And  stronger  sinews.    But,  go  to !  tby  love 

Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes. 

After  its  own  lif^-worlcing.  —  A  child's  kiss 

Bet  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad : 

A  poor  man,  served  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  rich ; 

An  old  man,  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  strong ; 

Thou  sbalt  be  served  Uiyself  by  every  sense 

Of  service  which  thou  renderest.    Such  a  crown 

I  set  upon  thy  head,  — Christ  witnessing 

With  looks  of  prompting  love— to  keep  thee  clear 

Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  foregone. 

From  all  the  generations  which  succeed. 

THS   8LMP. 

•*  He  sireth  His  beloved  ■Ieep.''-PiM&n  cnviL  2. 

Of  all  the  thoughU  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  onto  souls  afkr. 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep  — 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this— 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  7" 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved  — 

The  poet's  star- tuned  barp,  to  sweep  — 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows  — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows?  — 

"■  He  giveth  BU  beloved  sleep.** 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  7 
A  little  ihith,  all  undisproved  — 

A  little  dust,  to  overweep — 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake  I 

*'  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved  I"  we  sometimes  say, 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  t 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  yoar  voices ; 
O  delved  gold,  the  waiters  heap  1 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  I 
(3od  makes  a  silence  through  you  all. 

And  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 

Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap  1 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  slied. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Ha !  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man. 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep; 
But  angels  say  —  and  through  the  word 

1  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heard '^ 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep!" 

For  me,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go, 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  fears  the  juggler's  leap,— 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 
Would  child-like  on  Hu  love  repose. 

Who  '* giveth  His  beloved  sleep!" 

And  ftiends !  —dear  fHends  t  —  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  has  gone  flrom  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep  — 
Let  me.  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say,  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fhll  — 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  1" 


BOXAKCS  OF  THS   SWAH'B-NBBT. 

Little  Eliie  siu  alone 

'Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow, 

By  a  stream-side  on  the  grass ; 
And  the  trees  are  showering  dowa 
Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow, 

On  her  shining  hair  and  fhce. 

She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by ; 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow : 
Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands  all  sleek  and  dripping 

While  she  rocketh  to  and  fto. 

Little  Eliie  aiu  alone,— 
And  the  smile  she  softly  useth 

Fills  the  silence  like  a  speech ; 
While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done 
And  tlie  sweetest  pleasure  cbooaeth 

For  her  fliture,  within  reach  1 

Little  Eliie,  in  her  smile 
Ohosoth  ..."  I  will  have  a  lover, 

Riding  on  a  steed  of  steeds! 
He  shall  love  me  without  guile ; 
And  to  kim  I  will  discover 

That  swan's-nest  among  the  reeds. 

• 
Then,  ay  then,  he  shall  kneel  low. 

With  the  red -roan  steed  anear  him 
Which  shall  seem  to  understand  — 

Till  I  answer  — '  Rise  and  go ! 

For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 
Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand.* 

Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 

I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 

With  a  ysf  —  I  must  not  say  — 
Nathless,  maiden  brave,  *  Farewell  *— 
I  will  trifle  and  dissemble, 

'  Light  to-morrow  with  to-day.* 

Then  he  will  ride  through  the  bills, 
To  the  wide  world,  past  the  river 

There  to  put  away  all  wrong ! 
To  make  straight  distorted  wills. 
And  to  empty  the  broad  quiver 

Which  the  wicked  bear  along. 

Three  times  shall  a  young  fbot-page 
Swim  the  stream  and  climb  the  mountain 

And  kneel  down  beside  my  (bet- 
'  Lo  I  my  master  sends  this  gage, 
Lady,  for  thy  pity  counting  I 

What  wilt  thou  exchange  (br  it?* 

And  the  first  time  I  will  send 
A  white  roeebud  for  a  guerdon, 

And  the  second  time  a  glove! 
But  the  third  time  I  may  bend 
From  my  pride,  and  answer  —  *  Pardon  — 

If  he  comes  to  take  my  love.' 

Then  the  young  foot-page  will  run  — 
Then  my  lover  will  ride  fhster. 

Till  he  kneeleth  at  my  knee ! 
*  I  am  a  duke's  eldeit  son  I 
Thousand  serA  do  call  me  master, 

But  O  Love,  I  love  but  tketr 

He  will  kiss  me  on  the  mouth 
Then,  and  lead  me  as  a  lover 

Through  the  crowds  that  praise  his  deeds ! 
And  when  soul- tied  by  one  troth. 
Unto  Aim  I  will  discover. 

That  swan's-nest  among  the  reeds.'" 

Little  Eliie  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gayly  — 

Tied  her  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe  — 
And  went  homeward  round  a  mile, 
Just  to  see,  as  she  did  daily. 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  tvo^ 
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Pushing  through  the  elm-tree  copse. 
Winding  by  the  stream  light-hearted. 

Where  the  osier  psthway  leads  — 
Past  the  boughs  she  stoops,  and  stops  I 
Lot  the  wild  swan  had  deserted  — 

And  a  rat  bad  gnawed  the  reeds. 

• 
Ellie  went  home  sad  and  slow  I 

If  she  found  the  lover  ever, 

With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds, 
Sooth  I  know  not !  But  I  Icnow 
She  could  show  him  never,  never, 

That  swaWs  nest  among  the  reeds  I 

THK   mother's   PSAYEB. 

**  Dear  Lord,  dear  Lord  I** 
She  aye  bad  prayed  —  (the  heavenly  word. 
Broken  by  an  earthly  sigh  I) 

**  Thou,  who  didst  not  erst  deny 
The  mother-Joy  to  Mary  mild 
Blessed  in  the  blessed  child  — 
Hearkening  in  meek  babyhood 
Her  cradle-hjrinn,  albeit  used 
Tb  all  that  music  interfused 
In  breasu  of  angels  high  and  good  I 
Oh,  take  not.  Lord,  my  babe  away  -^ 
Oh,  take  not  to  thy  songful  heaven. 
The  pretty  baby  thou  hast  given ; 
Or  ere  that  I  have  seen  him  play 
Around  his  father's  knees,  and  known 
That  he  knew  how  my  love  hath  gone 

From  all  the  wurld  to  him ! 
And  how  that  I  shall  shiver,  dim 
In  the  sunshine,  thinking  e'er 
The  grave-grass  keeps  it  from  his  Adr 
Btill  cheeks  I  and  feel  at  every  tread 
His  little  body  which  is  dead      ' 
And  hidden  in  the  turfy  fold. 
Doth  make  the  whole  warm  earth  a*cold  I 

0  God  I  I  am  so  young,  so  young — 

1  am  not  used  to  tears  at  nights 
Instead  of  slumber  — nor  to  prayer 
With  shaken  lips  and  hands  out-wrung  1 
Thou  knowest  all  my  prayings  were 

I  bless  thee,  God,  for  past  dellghu  — 
Thank  God !    I  am  not  used  to  bear 
Hard  thoughts  of  death  1    The  earth  doth  cover 
'No  ftce  from  me  of  friend  or  lover ! 
And  must  the  first  who  teacheth  me 
The  form  of  shrouds  and  Amerals,  be 
Mine  own  first-born-beloved?  he 
Who  taught  me  fiirst  tiiis  mother-love  f 
Dear  Lord,  who  spreadest  out  above 
Thy  loving  pierced  hands  to  meet 
All  lifted  hearts  with  blessing  sweet,  — 
Pierce  not  my  heart,  my  tender  heart. 
Thou  madest  tender  i   Thou  who  art 
Bo  happy  in  thy  heaven  alway, 
Take  not  mine  only  bliss  away  I" 

THB  CHILD  AND  THE  WATOHSB. 

Sleep  on,  baby  on  the  floor, 

Tired  of  all  the  playing  — 
Sleep  with  smile  the  sweeter  for 

That  you  dropped  away  in ; 
On  your  curls*  ftir  roundness  stand 

Golden  lights  serenely  — 
One  cheek,  push'd  out  by  the  hand, 

Folds  the  dimple  inly. 
Little  head  and  little  foot 

Heavy  laid  for  pleasure. 
Underneath  the  lids  half-shut 

Slants  the  shining  azure  — 
Open-sourd  in  noonday  sun. 

Bo,  you  lie  and  slumber; 
Nothing  evil  having  done. 

Nothing  can  encumber. 

I,  wlio  cannot  sleep  as  well. 

Shall  I  sigh  to  view  you? 
Or  sigh  further  to  foretell 

All  that  may  undo  you? 


Nay,  keep  smiling,  little  child. 

Ere  the  Ate  appearethl 
/  smile,  too  1  for  patience  mild 

Pleasure's  token  weareth. 
Nay,  keep  sleeping  before  loss! 

/  shall  sleep,  though  losing ! 
As  by  cradle,  so  by  crass. 

Sweet  is  tlie  reposing. 

And  God  knows,  who  sees  as  twain. 

Child  at  childish  leisure, 
I  am  all  as  tired  of  pain 

As  you  are  of  pleasure. 
Very  soon,  too,  by  His  grace 

Gently  wrapt  around  me. 
I  shall  show  as  calm  a  fkce. 

I  shall  sleep  as  soundly! 
Differing  in  this,  that  you 

Clasp  your  playthings  sleeping, 
While  my  liand  must  drop  the  few 

Given  to  my  keeping  — 
Difi^ring  in  this,  that  I 

Sleeping,  must  be  colder. 
And  in  waking  presently, 

Brighter  to  beholder— 
Diflbring  in  this  beside  — 

(Sleeper,  have  you  heard  me? 
Do  you  move,  and  open  wide 

Your  great  eyes  toward  me  ?) 
That  while  I  you  draw  withal 

From  this  slumber  solely. 
Me,  from  mine,  an  angel  shall, 

Trumpet-toDgued  and  holy  I 

WOBK  AND   CONTEMPLATION. 

Tlie  woman  singeth  at  lier  spinning-wheel 
A  pleasant  song,  ballad  or  barcarolle. 
She  thinketh  of  her  song,  upon  the  whole. 
Far  more  than  of  her  fiax ;  and  yet  the  reel 
Is  foil,  and  artfully  l>er  fingers  feel. 
With  quick  adjustment,  provident  eontrol. 
The  lines,  too  subtly  twisted  to  unroll. 
Out  to  the  perfect  thread.    I  hence  appeal 
To  the  dear  Christian  church  —  that  we  may  dn 
Our  Father's  business  in  these  temples  mitk, 
So  swift  and  steadfost,  so  intent  and  strong- 
While  so,  apart  from  toil,  our  souls  pursue 
Some  high,  calm,  spheric  tune  —  proving  our  work 
The  better  for  the  sweetness  of  our  song. 

THE   lady's  yes. 

"  YemV*  1  answered  you  last  night; 

••  No !"  this  morning.  Sir,  I  say ! 
Colours,  seen  by  candle-light. 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  tabors  played  their  best. 
Lamps  above,  and  laughs  below  — 

Lm  nu  sounded  like  a  Jest. 
Fit  for  r»$  or  fit  for  JVb/ 

Call  me  false,  or  call  me  free  — 
Vow,  whatever  light  may  shine. 

No  man  on  thy  flice  shall  see 
Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 

Vet  the  Bin  is  on  us  both  — 
Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo— 

Wooer  light  makes  fickle  troth  — 
Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  fou ! 

Learn  to  win  a  lady's  foith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high! 

Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death  — 
With  a  loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards. 
Point  her  to  the  starry  skies. 

Guard  her,  by  your  truthfol  word*, 
Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 

By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true— 
Ever  true  as  wives  of  jrore— 

And  her  Ke«,  once  said  to  you. 
Shali.  be  Yes  for  evermore. 
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DISCOHTBNT. 

Light  bttman  nature  is  too  liglitly  tost 

And  ruiBed  without  cause :  complaining  on  — 

Bestless  with  rest  —  until,  lieing  overtlirown, 

It  learneth  to  lie  quiet.    Let  a  frost 

Or  a  small  wasp  have  crept  to  the  innermost 

Of  our  ripe  peach ;  or  let  the  wilflil  sun 

Shine  westward  of  our  window  —  straight  we  run 

A  ftirlong's  sigh,  as  if  the  world  were  lost. 

But  what  time  through  the  heart  and  through  the  brain 

God  hath  transfixed  us,  ->  we.  so  moved  before, 

Attain  to  a  calm  I    Ay,  siiouldering  weights  of  pain. 

We  anchor  in  deep  waters,  safs  fh>m  shore ; 

And  hear,  submissive,  o*er  tlie  stormy  main, 

God's  chartered  Judgments  walk  ibr  evermore. 


PATISNOB  TAUGHT  BT  NATUU. 

'  O  dreary  life  r  we  cry,  -  O  dreary  life  i" 
And  still  the  generations  of  tlie  birds 
Bing  through  our  sighing,  and  tiie  ilocl^s  and  iienUi 
Serenely  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife 
With  Heaven's  true  purpose  in  us,  as  a  knife 
Against  which  we  may  struggle.    Ocean  girds 
Unslackened  the  dry  land :  savannah-swaids 
Unweary  sweep :  bills  watch,  unworn ;  .and  rife 
Meek  leaves  drop  yearly  (torn  the  forest-trees. 
To  show,  above,  the  unwasted  stars  that  pass 
Tn  their  old  glory.    O  thou  God  of  old  I 
Grant  me  some  smaller  grace  than  comes  to  fissf /— 
But  so  much  patience,  as  a  blade  of  grass 
Grows  by  contented  tlirough  the  heat  and  cold. 

OHEEKrULVKSS  TAUGHT  BT  BBASOV. 

1  think  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 

In  this  feir  world  of  God's.    Had  we  no  hope 

Indeed  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  slope 

Of  yon  grey  blank  of  sky,  we  might  be  feint 

To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 

Bound  our  aspirant  souls.    But  since  the  scope 

Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop 

For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  taint  ? 

O  pusillanimous  Heart,  be  comforted,  — 

And,  like  a  cheerfbl  traveller,  take  the  road  — 

Singing  beside  the  hedge.    What  if  the  bread 

Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 

To  meet  the  flints  f  —  At  least  it  may  be  said, 

'  Because  the  way  is  sAert,  I  thank  thee,  God  I" 

oowpbb's  ORAVX. 

I  win  invite  thee,  from  thy  envious  hens 

To  rise,  and  'bout  tha  world  thy  beams  to  spread. 

That  we  may  see  thera'S  brightnease  in  the  dead. 

HABIMffTOH. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crown'd 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying  — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying— 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  wliom  she  gave  lier  anguiah. 

O  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  pour'd  the  deathless  singing  I 
O  Christians  I  at  your  cross  of  liope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 
O  men,  this  man  in  lHx>therhood, 

four  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groan'd  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling ! 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

And  daAness  on  the  glory  — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  aoooda 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  fece, 

Becanae  so  brokea-liearteit 
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He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration : 
Nor  ever  ahall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  softly,  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  I 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekneas  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him  — 
Who  sulfer'd  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  His  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  tlie  blind  along, 

Wliere  breath  and  bird  could  find  liim ; 

And  wroQght  within  his  shatter'd  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences ! 
The  pulae  of  dew  upon  tlie  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint. 

From  felsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving !  — 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  liome-caresaes, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes. 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  blindness  he  remaln'd. 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing. 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  frenzy  desolated,  — 
JVbr  man  nor  naturt  »ati^ 

Whom  ea/f  Ood  crwttdl 

Like  a  sick  child,  that  knoweth  not 

His  motlier  while  she  blesses, 
And  droppeth  on  his  burning  brow 

The  coolness  of  her  kisses ; 
That  turns  his  fever'd  eyes  around — 

"  My  motlier  i  where's  my  mother  f'  — 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks 

Could  come  from  any  other  I  — 

The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart 

He  sees  lier  bending  o'er  him ; 
Her  fece  all  pale  ftt>m  watchAil  love, 

Th*  unweary  love  she  bore  him  — 
Thus,  woke  the  poet  from  tlie  dream 

His  life's  long  fever  gave  him, 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes 

Which  cloeed  in  death  to  save  him ! 

Thus  I  oh,  not  iktu !  no  t3rpe  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awaking. 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant 

Of  seraphs  round  him  breaking— 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb 

Of  soul  from  body  parted ; 
But  felt  tkme  syw  atoie,  and  knew 

••  JUlf  Saviour !  not  deserted  I** 

Deserted !  wjio  halh  dreamt  that  when 

The  cross  in  darkness  rested, 
Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  face 

No  love  was  manifested  ? 
What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  e'er 

Th'  atoning  drops  averted  — 
What  tears  have  washed  them  flrom  the  soul 

That  eas  should  be  deserted  ? 

Deserted  I  God  could  separate 

From  His  own  essence  rather: 
And  Adam's  sins  ikcvs  swept  between 

The  righteous  Soo  and  Father  — 
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Yea  I  once,  Immanaeri  orphan'd  cry 

His  univerae  hath  shaken  — 
Went  up  iingle,  echolen, 

**  My  6od»  I  am  fonaken  !*' 

It  went  up  ih)ni  the  Holy  lipe 

Amid  hif  lost  creation. 
That  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use 

Those  words  of  desolation ; 
That  earth's  worst  Frenzies,  marring  hope. 

Should  mar  not  hope's  (tuition : 
And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see 

His  rapture,  in  a  vision  I 
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CAMPBELL,  DOROTHEA  PRIMROSE, 

Is  a  natiye  of  the  Zetland  or  Shetland  Islands, 
a  group  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the 
north  of  Scotland^  She  was  bom  and  resides  at 
Lerwick,  the  capital  of  Shetland,  which  is  the 
only  island  of  much  account  in  the  group.  Here 
Miss  Campbell  made  the  acquaintance  of  Walter 
Scott,  when  he  yisited  the  Northern  Isles  in  1814. 
She  was  then  yery  young,  and  probably,  but  for 
the  adyent  of  the  great  magician  into  this  "  Ultima 
Tkule"  of  the  olden  times.  Miss  Campbell's  name 
would  neyer  haye  been  heard  beyond  the  boundary 
of  her  own  island  home.  But  his  encouragement 
inspired  her  with  hope.  In  1816,  she  dedicated  to 
him,  with  his  permission,  a  yolume  of  <<  Poems," 
which  made  her  highly  celebrated  among  her  own 
people ;  and  therefore  we  giye  her  a  place  among 
our  diiiingui»f  considering,  as  we  do,  such  home- 
fame  the  most  difficult,  usually,  to  win,  and  the 
best,  when  won,  for  a  woman.  The  character  of 
her  poetry,  chiefly  suggested  by  the  wild,  rough 
scenery  with  which  she  liyes  surrounded,  is  healthy 
in  its  tone,  and  breathes  of  home  and  heayen.  We 
subjoin  a  specimen : — 

MOONLIGHT. 

The  winds  of  heaven  are  hushed  and  mild 

As  the  breath  of  slumbering  child; 

The  western  bugle's  balmy  sigh 

Breaks  not  the  mist-wreaths,  as  they  lie 

Veiling  the  Ull  cliff's  rugged  brow, 

Nor  dimple  the  green  waves  below.  * 

Such  stillness  round,  — such  silence  deep  — 

That  nature  seems  herself  to  sleep. 

The  AiU  moon,  mounted  in  the  sky. 

Looks  fVom  her  cloudless  place  on  high. 

And  trembling  stars,  like  ftiry  gleams. 

Twinkle  their  many-coloured  beams. 

Spangling  the  world  of  waters  o'er 

With  mimic  gems  fVom  shore  to  shore; 

Till  ocean,  burning  on  the  view, 

Glows  like  another  heav'n  of  blue. 
And  its  broad  bosom,  as  a  mirror  bright, 
Reflecu  their  lucid  path  and  all  the  fields  of  light. 

CARLEN,   EMILY, 

Is  a  natiye  of  Sweden ;  her  maiden  name  was 
Smith.  She  began  her  career  as  an  authoress 
yery  early  in  life,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
means  of  her  parents,  who  were  in  narrow  circum- 
stances. Her  inspiration  was  thus  of  the  noblest 
kind,  and  more  poetical  than  the  abstract  loye  of 
fame.  Her  works  were  highly  sucoessftd,  soon 
brought  her  into  notice,  and  obtained  her  the 


acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  penonagee. 
Her  amiable  character  and  exemplary  life  hare 
secured  her  consideration  in  all  the  circles  of 
Stockholm. 

Four  of  her  works  haye  been  presented,  by 
translation,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  reading  public 
They  all  display  originality  and  inyentive  genius, 
together  with  a  poetic  and  impassioned  spirit; 
they  haye  all  the  fault  which  proceeds  from,  a  rich 
and  exuberant  imagination — too  mai^y  characten 
and  too  many  incidents ;  this  always  weakens  the 
interest,  flattens  the  pathos  of  a  story,  and  abates 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  To  <*  discreetly  blot," 
is  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  parts  of  an 
author's  craft;  it  requires  judgment,  experience 
and  taste,  and  is  unattainable  by  many ;  but  the 
abilities  of  Mrs.  Carlen  appear  such  as  to  assure 
h<^  of  success,  if  she  would  do  what  the  French 
wit  complained  he  had  no  leisure  for — "take 
time  to  make  her  works  shorter." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  book  is  complained  of  for 
containing  too  much  matter ;  but  out  of  the  nofel 
of  <*  The  Magic  Goblet,"  seyeral  separate  stories 
and  dramas  might  be  made.    The  number  of  well- 
imagined  personages  in  this  book  is  extraordinaiy. 
The  Count,  Uncle  Sebastian,  the  Major,  eyen  the 
old  steward  Bergstad,  are  all  elderly  men ;  bnt  so 
perfectly  indiyidualised,  so  strikingly  delineated, 
that  each  is  capital,  natural,  and  quite  as  unlike 
as  such  could  be  found  in  real  life.     The  coontess 
and  the  baroness,  though  slightly  touched,  are  dis- 
tinct and  Hying.     The  three  young  ladies,  also, 
haye  no  resemblance  to  each  otlier.    Thelma  is  too 
much,  both  in  her  adyentures  and  her  character, 
remoyed  fh>m  reality  to  awaken  strong  interest ; 
but  Alfhild  and  Maria  pre  charmingly  portrayed. 
Erika,  in  the  «  Rose  of  Thistle  Island,"  is  a  womsn 
of  the  same  order  of  mind  with  Maria,  yet  it  would 
be  absurd  to  caU  one  a  repetition  of  the  other; 
their  traits  of  character  are  as  different  as  the 
circumstances  surrounding  them  — just  as  we  find 
it  in  actual  life.     The  charming  Oabriella  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  Alfhild,  though  both  are  yoimg, 
innocent,  simple,  unlearned  country-maideos,  snd 
the  petted  darlings  of  their  fathers.    It  required 
no  common  genius  to  imagine  and  describe  the 
young  heroes  of  these  works  —  Arye  and  Seller; 
both  are  endowed  with  brayery  and  remarkable 
beauty,  with  courage  and  qualities  to  carry  on  the 
battle  of  life ;  but  here  all  resemblance  ends,  so 
strong  is  the  moral  difference  shown  in  ereiy 
resolution  and  action.     '<The  Magic  Goblet    u 
spoiled  by  a  narratiye  of  crime  and  misery,  intio- 
duced  towards  the  end ;  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
as  the  story  hinges  on  this,  it  could  not  be  omitted; 
but  Mrs.  Carlen  shows  plainly  that,  with  her  fer 
tility  of  inyention,  she  might  haye  constmeted  a 
different  plot     "The  Rose  of  Thistle  Island  "is 
too  replete  with  horrors — the  curtain  falls  on  too 
many  of  the  dead  and  dying.    The  marriag«  of 
Amman,  which  is  yaguely  spoken  of^  is  no  conso- 
lation— it  is  eyidently  none  to  him — and  inspires 
the  reader  with  no  pleasure.    But  these  dark  pic- 
turings  belong  to  Swedish  life ;  the  people  of  thtt 
country  haye  a  hard  lot;  ignorance,  oppressioB 

and  want,  neyer  soften  human  nature. 
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The  « Brothers"  and  the  <* Temptations  of 
Wealth/'  are  not  equal  to  the  first  two  produo- 
tions.  Their  beaaties  and  defects  are,  however, 
of  the  same  character.  Upon  the  whole,  Mrs. 
Carlen  appears  to  yield  to  few  women  of  our  day 
in  original  genius.  Some  of  the  passages  have 
an  approach  to  sublimity  ,in  the  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  of  moral  suiTering ;  many  of  the  most 
forcible  touches  cannot  be  comprehended  or  ap- 
preciated, but  in  connection  with  the  entire  works. 
We  shall,  therefore,  limit  ourselyes  in  extracting 
what  can  best  be  taken  from  its  niche. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  medium  of 
judging  this  authoress,  has  been  through  particu- 
larly bad  translations ;  this  preyents  any  remark 
on  the  yarious  poems  which  are  interspersed. 

From  •*  The  Rote  of  Thistle  Island.*" 
BKIXA. 

In  the  new  house  on  Thistle  Island,  was  a  small 
comer  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  scarcely 
three  feet  from  the  rock  behind  them.  This  room 
was  Erika's  fayourite  resort:  there  she  sat  many 
hours  alone,  looking  at  the  rock,  which  seemed  to 
her  a  wall  of  separation  between  her  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  She  did  not  like  the  sea  yiew  — 
it  recalled  dark  memories;  but  the  rocks  were 
her  confidants,  and  to  them  she  had  often  whis- 
pered the  suffering  she  could  not  oyercome. 

Erika's  gloomy  apartment  had  but  one  orna- 
ment, a  picture  of  uncommon  beauty,  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion,  which  made  the  little  room 
more  resemble  an  oratory  than  a  sitting-room.  It 
was,  in  fact,  tiie  place  to  which  Erika  retired 
when  she  felt  the  necessity  of  pouring  out  her 
heart  in  prayer,  or  to  refresh  her  spirit  by  salu- 
tary tears,  and  thus  giye  it  new  energy.  But  the 
dark  little  room  had  another  attraction.  Birger 
had,  at  the  time  he  brought  her  the  picture  after 
his  first  yoyage,  also  giyen  her  a  small  writing- 
desk  ;  and  in  this  she  kept  the  scraps  of  paper,  on 
which,  year  after  year,  she  learned  better  to  ex- 
press her  thoughts  and  feelings.  Those  pages 
were  as  parts  of  her  own  mind ;  it  was  by  them 
she  thought  to  compensate  herself  for  the  singu- 
lar and  painAil  consciousness  of  being  entirely 
alone. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  cast  an  eye 
on  the  simple  reflections  of  a  woman  who,  in  the 
whole  wide  world,  possessed  no  one  to  whom  she 
oould  impart  that  which  liyed  and  dwelled  within 
her.  The  early  education  she  had  received,  had 
ripened  by  the  exertion  of  her  own  excellent  un- 
derstanding :  but  Erika  had  not  only  understand- 
ing, she  had  also  feeling ;  she  had  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  cast-out  situation :  and  it  was  those 
feelings,  and  that  consciousness,  that  must  have 
yent. 

On  one  page,  Erika  had  written,  in  large  cha- 
racters, the  word,  ** Longing;"  and  under  it  she 
wrote,  **  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  there  has 
been  a  great  void  in  my  soul.  I  have  longed,  I 
still  long,  and  shall  ever  long,  for  that  which  I 
can  never  attain  —  a  mother's  bosom.  Why  was 
I  driven  out  into  the  world  to  struggle  there,  with- 
out hope  of  ever  returning  to  a  home?    I  have 


never  known  a  home.  No  mother  has  ever  lulled 
me  on  her  knee;  no  father  ever  blessed  me!  Alone 
have  I  passed  through  life ;  alone  have  I  sought  the 
way  of  light ;  and  alone  I  shall  go  hence.  No  one 
feels,  no  one  cares,  what  the  motherless  one,  re- 
jected by  the  whole  world)  may  suffer.  Her  long- 
ings are  but  her^t  alone.  Often,  I  seem  to  myself 
like  a  person  deaf  and  dumb,  in  whose  heart  dwell 
feelings  rich  and  deep,  but  which  she  wants  ability 
to  communicate  to  others.  Thus,  I  have  at  times 
the  most  delicious  sensations  —  so  sweet,  that 
tears  often  start  to  my  eyes;  but  I  cannot  con- 
nect my  feelings.  They  are  like  a  bell  that  one 
hears  at  a  distance  ringing  a  soft  and  solemn 
sound.  It  is  longing  —  longing  for  home,  which  I 
shall  never  know  here  below — but  which  I  shall 
find  on  high."  On  another  page  she  had  inscribed 
the  words,  "  Family  ties,"  and  written  underneath 
her  reflections;  "Very  singular  is  that  chain 
which  binds  the  human  race  together,,  and  forms 
connexions  between  them,  which  it  afterwards  be- 
comes a  duty  to  respect.  I,  the  wife  of  a  ...  ., 
pray  daily  to  God  for  Aim,  whom  every  one  would 
....  if  they  knew  .  .  .  . :  but  I  am  his ;  my  life 
is  a  long  si^  of  prayer  that  the  penitent  may  be 
brought  back  to  the  Father's  throne:  and  if  I 
gain  that  great  object,  (comforting  angels  often 
whisper  to  my  oppressed  heart  that  it  is  already 
attained!)  then  shall  I  not  complain,  or  grieve 
that  I  thus  live  alone  in  the  world;  assuredly 
under  other  circumstances,  I  neither  would,  nor 
could  have  sacrificed  myself.  It  strikes  me,  some- 
times, as  if  my  calling  On  earth  were  a  high  one ; 
and  a  deep  feeling  thrills  through  my  heart  when 
I  think  of  the  responsibility  I  have  taken  on  my- 
self—  to  live  among  these  people,  to  train,  lead^ 
and  form  for  good,  the  motherless  being  I  have 
adopted.  Truly,  He  only  who  is  mighty  in  the 
weak,  can  give  me  strength  firmly  to  pursue  my 
path,  and  to  do  some  good  among  those  with 
whom  He  has  placed  me. 

'*  When  life  feels  dark  and  heavy,  I  have  com- 
fort in  the  certainty  that  the  trial  is  needful ;  I 
feel  that  it  would  make  me  happy  if  God  were  to 
give  me  one  who  would  call  me  by  thaf  sweet 
name  of  mother,  for  which  /  have  longed  in  vain : 
then  I  should  be  no  longer  alone ;  the  strongest 
and  holiest  bond  would  then  unite  me  to  anothev 
being ;  but  ought  I  to  desire  it  ?  I  ask  myself 
whether  I  could  procure  for  my  child  the  happi- 
ness I  would  wish  him  to  eigoy.  Would  he  not, 
one  day,  when  time  and  intellig^nee  had  removed 
the  happy  unconsciousness  of  childhood,  blush  and 
mourn  for  him  who,  according  to  Nature's  laws, 
he  ought  to  honour  ?  And  could  there  be  any  su^ 
fering  comparable  to  that  of  hearing  the  son  exe- 
crate the  father — perhaps  reproach  his  parent  for 
having  given  him  the  bitter  gift  of  life?  No; 
rather  than  that,  would  I  be  evermore  alone !  -  For 
a  few  hours,  months,  or,  at  most,  years  of  happi- 
ness, would  I  risk  receiving  in  exchange  the  deep^ 
est  and  most  real  of  sorrows  ?  God  is  just.  Pun- 
ishment may  not  be  withheld !  I  dare  not  even 
pray  for  the  blessing  which  is  woman's  greatest 
comfort,  the  highest  object  of  her  existence. 
Around  Gabriella  will  I  enfold  all  the  love  that  i 
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eould  haye  lavished  on  a  ohild  of  mj  own.  Ga- 
briella  also  is  motherless ;  not  in  Tain  has  she 
placed  her  under  my  care.*' 

GABUBLLA. 

As  soon  as  Gabriella  was  alone,  she  went  to  the 
looking-glass,  and  was  startled  to  find  how  tl^ 
▼exation  of  a  few  hours  had\changed  her  looks. 
**  No,  he  shall  not  perceive  this !"  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  mortification — Erika  is  right;  she  has 
seen  the  world,  and  knows  how  it  is  proper  to  be- 
have. No  one  sees  her  weep,  and  yet  I  am  sure 
she  does  sometimes,  when  alone  in  the  comer 
room.  But  what  have  I  to  cry  for  ?  if  he  toiU  go 
away,  who  can  help  it?"  And  poor  Gabriella, 
who  did  not  rightly  comprehend  in  what  Erika's 
self-command  consisted,  began  to  defy  her  own 
agitated  heart,  and  so  to  silence  it 

Then  followed  in  due  order,  the  old  art  of  bath- 
ing the  eyes  with  cold  water,  and  endeavouring, 
before  the  mirror,  to  assume  a  smiling  and  indif- 
ferent appearance.  It  is  astonishing  how  far  even 
a  little  simple  Skargord  girl,  acquainted  only  with 
the  rocks  on  her  island,  and  the  few  strangers 
who  occasionally  visited  it,  can  be  instructed  when 
love  begins  to  give  lessons.  A  hundred  things  of 
which  she  has  never  dreamt,  present  themselves 
of  their  own  accord ;  she  learns  easily  to  under* 
stand  those  small,  and  in  reality  innocent  devices, 
which  only  become  coquetry  when  the  young  mind 
is  either  naturally  tainted  by  vanity,  or  has  im- 
bibed it  through  flattery.  That  neither  of  these 
was  the  case  with  Gabriella,  she  had  to  thank  the 
education  she  had  received  from  Erika,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  to  lead  her  to  priie  the  acci- 
dental gift  of  beauty.  The  pretty  appellation  of 
the  '*Bo8e  of  Thistle  Island"  she  had  never  re- 
flected :  she  looked  upon  it  as  retained  by  custom 
since  her  childhood;  and  in  that  there  was  no- 
thing flattering. 

Another  circumstance  also  preserved  Gabriella 
from  vanity,  namely,  that  she  had  little  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  herself  with  others.  She  had, 
indeed,  of  late  years,  made  a  trip  every  summer 
with  Erika  to  Gothenburg ;  but  shiS  was  so  folly 
occupied  while  there,  surveying  all  the  remarkable 
things  in  the  town,  the  richness  of  the  shops,  and 
the  bustling  crowds  of  people,  that  she  did  not  at 
all  attend  to  the  appearance  of  the  young  women. 
If,  therefore,  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  this 
fault,  it  had  never  taken  root,  nor  injured  the 
/noral  beauty  of  her  young  mind.  But  the  time 
for  the  heart's  first  awakening  had  come,  and 
with  it  the  accompaniments  of  new'  feelings,  new 
thoughts,  and  new  conceptions. 

« I  cannot  wear  this  ugly  handkerchief,"  said 
our  young  heroine  to  herself,  and  remarked  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  red-and-yellow  cotton  hand- 
kerchief was  excessively  unbecoming.  "  Birger 
really  did  not  show  much  taste  when  he  bought 
that ;  but  if  I  put  on  the  little  pink  silk  scarf  to- 
day, Etika  will  be  sure  to  ask  why  I  have  done 
it."  And  Gabriella  blushed  before  the  mirror  at 
the  answer  she  would  have  to  give,  provided  she 
spoke  the  truth ;  and  she  had  not  yet  learned  to 
tell  the  reverse. 


In  the  mean  time^  the  pink  silk  scarf  was  taken 
out  and  tried,  merely  for  amusement;  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong;  for,  evidently  the 
cheeks  assumed  another  tinge ;  and  besides,  the 
yellow  handkerchief  cast  a  yellow  shade  over  her 
face — it  was  too  large,  it  was  quite  Imneky  when 
it  was  tied  round  her  neck.  After  a  few  miuutei' 
longer  consideration  in  the  looking-glass,  it  be- 
came impossible  to  part  with  the  pink;  and  when 
the  resolution  was  once  taken  to  brave  the  wont— 
an  inquiring  look,  or  even  an  interrogation  from 
Erika — the  hair  was  nicely  smoothed,  the  work- 
basket  hung  on  her  arm,  and  with  a  mien  which 
tolerably  well  represented  the  indifierence  aimed 
at,  Gabriella  went  down  stairs. 

From  The  Mtf  ic  Goblet 

[We  must  remark  here,  that  the  same  laxitj  of 
moral  sentiment  in  Sweden  respecting  marriage  is 
indicated  in  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Carlen,  which 
we  noticed  in  our  Sketch  of  Miss  Bremer  and  her 
works.  In  the  «  Magic  Goblet,"  the  whole  inte- 
rest of  the  story  is  involved  in  the  struggles  of 
Rudolph  Seller  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
Maria,  because  he  had  fallen  passionately  in  lore 
with  a  young  girl — Alfhild.] 

LBTTBB  OF  THB  WIFB  TO  HBB  BUSBAXD. 

**  BuDOLPH !  — In  my  half-broken  heart  tremble 
yet  some  notes  that  never  found  a  response, 
but  still  could  never  die  away,  for  they  were  the 
gift  of  the  great  composer  who  bestows  on  ns  the 
feelings  of  life — ^notes  from  those  wonderful  stringi 
that  vibrate  only  in  eternal  love.  But,  Bndolph, 
though  these  notes  sound  yet  softly,  they  form  no 
longer  an  harmonious,  whole.  The  strings  hare 
slowly  rusted — one  after  the  other  is  loosened, 
and  there  is  but  yet  an  echo,  which  now  must  slso 
die  away. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  me ;  it  may  be 
that  you  toill  not  understand  me.     This  I  almost 
fear,  for  you  have  always  maintained  that  there  ii 
no  love  in  our  marriage.    But  it  is  you,  Rudolph, 
you  alone,  who  determined  that  there  shonld  be 
none.    And  when  I  saw  the  earnest  with  which 
you  indulged  in  this  once  conceived  idea,  I  had 
not  the  courage,  the  strength,  to  throw  myself 
upon  your  heart,  to  clear  at  least  myself  from  this 
harsh  opinion.    Perhaps  you  grow  displeased,  if 
you  see  that  in  a  moment  when  I  should  show 
most  pride,  I  give  signs  of  a  weakness  which  I 
heretofore  strove  to  conquer.     But,  Rudolph,  in 
this  weakness  there  lies  perhaps  my  greatest 
strength.    For  you  may  believe  it  is,  for  the  pride 
of  a  woman  who  knows  herself  to  be  rejected,  ns 
trifle  to  open  her  heart  to  that  man  iriio  ne?er 
wished  to  read  it     I  am,   however,  conrinced 
that  my  duty  as  wife  and  mother,  oonunands  me 
to  suppress  every  feeling  of  pride.    I  will  show 
myself  as  I  am,  that  you  may  not  mi^udge  me  in 
future.    And  if  you  should  despise  me  on  that 
account,  then — it  would  be  but  one  pang  more, 
surely  one  more  bitter,  perhaps  more  painftal  than 
all  the  rest,  yet  rather  this  than  not  to  have  been 
candid  at  this  fearftil  crisis. 
«  Tee,  Rudolph,  so  it  is.    In  my  heart  there  hsB 
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burned  »  feeling  as  deep  and  trae  as  can  glow  in 
the  breast  of  woman,  and  it  burned  alone.  The 
sparks  of  this  flame  have  often  hoyered  around 
you,  but  thej  were  quenched  bj  the  icy  breath 
which  you  breathed  upon  them,  and  the  heart, 
the  poor  heart  trembled  with  coldness  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  consumed  by  its  glow.  But  you 
know  that  I  have  suffered,  and  been  silent.  Even 
now  I  should  haye  spared  you  the  pain  which  my 
confession  may  cause  you,  had  not  your  propo- 
sition of  a  diyorce  caused  an  uproar  and  storm  in 
my  soul,  which  I  must  try,  at  eyery  hazard,  to 
still ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  grow 
more  calm,  if  I  haye  no  longer  a  secret  from  you 
that  dimmed  the  sun-rays  of  our  domestic  relation. 
I  am  not  so  infatuated  as  to  hope  that  feelings 
which  you  never  cherished  shovdd  rise  in  your 
soul  just  now,  while  you  are  throwing  off  those 
which  you  heretofore  haye  had  for  me — a  feeling 
of  honour  and  duty;  only  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
able  to  say  that  want  of  mutual  loye  is  the  reason 
that  induces  you  to  the  cruel  plan  of  separation. 
No,  you  must  allege  another  reason ;  whence  you 
will  draw  it,  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
know,  for  my  resolution  stands  firm ;  I  shall  neyer 
accede  to  your  proposal  of  divorce. 

"  Do  not  think,  Rudolph,  that  it  is  through  weak- 
ness, or  any  thought  of  my  sad  condition,  that  I 
seek  to  maintain  for  myself  the  rights  which  be- 
long to  me  as  your  wife.  No,  indeed,  no ;  for  I 
well  know  that  my  life  will  be  in  future  more  de- 
solate and  joyless  than  heretofore ;  but  I  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  our  child,  and  the  respect  I  have  for 
the  sacredness  of  our  tie.  And  then,  Rudolph, 
what  have  I  done  to  you,  that  you  wish  to  brand 
my  name  before  the  world,  and  draw  me  before  a 
judge  who  will  condemn  me  to  death,  while  he 
passes  sentence  on  my  honour?  For  dark  sha- 
dows always  follow  a  divorce,  let  the  cause  be 
what  it  will ;  and  this  is  natural.  If  husband  and 
wife  dissolve  the  holiest  of  connexions,  some  great 
fault  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  must  necessarily 
be  the  cause  of  it — at  least  the  world  thinks  so. 
The  pictures  you  hold  up  to  my  eyes  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  women,  who  are  at  present  trodden 
under  foot  by  men,  are,  I  fear,  more  imaginary 
than  true.  Has  not  God  himself  ordained  that 
they  should  be  subordinate?  And  they  will  do 
well  not  to  violate  the  laws  of.  nature,  and  force 
themselves  upon  the  field  where  man  is  accus- 
tomed to  rule.  Woman  need,  on  that  account,  be 
no  *  despotic  animal.'  She  has  her  peculiar  power 
in  her  heart,  which  must  suffice,  when  outward 
storms  are  raging  around  her. 

"  The  picture  which  you  draw  in  relation  to  the 
children  in  an  unlawful  marriage,  is  gloomy ;  but 
I  ask  you  if  there  can  be  more  unfortunate  beings 
than  those  who  grow  up  without  having,  properly, 
either  father  or  mother,  since  they  stand  equally 
removed  from  both,  and  have  no  home-like  fireside 
round  which  they  may  gather  in  child-like  delight? 
You  will,  no  doubt,  answer  *  No,'  to  this,  unless 
you  have  determined  both  to  speak  and  act  against 
nature ;  and  with  this  *  No,'  you  must  also  admit 
that  the  example  of  separated  parents  must  be  of 
a  still  more  baneful  effect  upon  the  moral  educa- 


tion of  children,  than  that  which  you  portrayed 
in  colours  too  glowing. 

"  Oh,  Rudolph !  if  you  wiU  not  spare  me,  think, 
at  least,  of  your  son ;  he  is  innocent,  and  yet  you 
mean  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  tender  head,  you 
mean  to  sow  in  his  heart  a  seed  of  discord,  which 
will  shoot  up  between  him  and  us — for  who  is 
right,  and  who  is  wrong  ?  Is  it  our  child  who  is 
to  decide  ?  No ;  he  will  not  be  able  so  to  do,  and 
therefore  his  young  heart  will  close  itself  against 
us  both.  If  we  had  not  this  child — and  if  I  were 
perfectly  convinced  that  you  c6uld  not  become 
happy,  and  ever  find  joy  in  life  unless  separated 
from  me,  then  I  think  I  could  say  'Tes,'  to  your 
unnatural  request,  though  my  heart  should  break 
by  it  But  now  hope  is  whispering  to  me  that 
time  win  bring  up  some  friendly  star  that  may 
give  light  to  the  present  night.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  so  long  as  our  son  lives,  I  deem  that 
my  own  honour,  as  well  as  the  care  for  his  future, 
demand  from  me  to  say,  *  No,'  to  your  proposition. 

**  Rudolph  I  I  cannot  bring  you  back  to  us,  and 
yet  my  very  soul  shudders  at  the  mere  thought  to 
put  my  name  to  a  paper  which  would  deprive  me 
of  all  hope  of  happiness. 

"  Makia." 

•  •  •  •  « 
Seller  was,  indeed,  deeply  moved  by  the  letter 

of  his  wife ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  through  the 
confession  itself,  as  through  the  impediment  that 
was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  plans.  As  his  eyes 
fiew  over  the  lines  of  the  letter,  he  must  allow, 
against  his  will,  that,  as  she  really  loved  him,  and 
had  never  in  the  least  offended  her  conjugal  duties, 
a  separation  was  out  of  all  question,  despite  his 
passionate  feeling  for  Alf  hild.  Without  her  con- 
sent, he  had  no  hopes  of  being  freed  from  the  yoke 
which  he  could  bear  no  longer* 

•  *  *  *  • 

The  thought  of  what  his  wife  during  this  time 
suffered,  occurred  to  him  but  seldom.  The  self- 
ishness of  man  has  no  time  to  occupy  itself  with 
the  sufferings  of  others,  if  he  himself  is  a  prey 
to  pains  whose  weight  oppresses  his  breast,  and 
checks  the  full  flow  of  his  blood.  Besides,  Seller 
thought,  wAn  he  sometimes  felt  himself  drawn 
to  his  wife  by  a  secret  power,  and  against  his  will, 
'<  Who  knows  if  a  word  is  true  of  all  she  writes  to 
me  of  her  feelings  ?  She  only  intended  to  put  a 
new  and  stronger  chain  on  me,  by  this  invention. 
I  will  inform  myself  of  it  more  minutely.  I  wiU 
see  with  my  own  eyes." 

And  he  might  have  added,  I  will  be  blind,  lest 
I  might  be  disturbed  in  the  execution  of  my  plan 
that  I  have  formed. 

The  consequence  of  it  was,  that  Seller  resolved 
to  return  home,  and  attempt  to  induce  her  to 
consent,  by  appealing  to  her  generosity ;  and  he 
was  so  certain  that  Maria  would  become  happier 
by  the  separation,  that  he  conquered  bis  pride, 
which  would  otherwise  have  forbidden  him  to  call 
upon  the  generosity  of  a  woman. 

The  answer  which  he  sent  his  wife,  after  a  long 
delay,  was  cold,  short,  expressive  of  regret,  and 
evasive.  The  allusion  to  her  love  to  him  was  so 
subtle  and  calculated,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
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found ;  and  the  letter  stated,  in  fact,  nothing  far- 
ther than  that  he  would  come  home  by  Christmas, 
to  consult  with  her  on  the  affair  in  question,  per- 
sonally. 

Seller  had  pnt  the  loye  of  his  wife,  with  the 
greatest  skill,  in  such  a  light,  that  poor  Maria 
could  throw  her  eyes  neither  upon  the  letter  nor 
upon  herself  without  blushing  at  her  weakness. 
It  answered,  therefore,  perfectly  its  purpose.  The 
rejected  heart,  offended,  withdrew  within  itself. 
All  hope  was  now  gone ;  but  she  would  have  des- 
pised herself,  if  a  sound  of  complaint  had  escaped 
her  lips. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  child  grew  more  ill,  and 
the  hours  in  which  she  watched  in  prayer  and 
tears,  were  full  of  all  that  earth  can  approye 
most — most  anguished  and  oppressive. 

When  Seller  unexpectedly  arrived — he  had  not 
appointed  the  day  of  his  arriral  before  —  there 
was  little  hope  left  for  the  life  of  the  boy.  With 
what  grief  did  the  mother  see  the  hour  approach 
when  her  last  hopes  should  be  carried  to  the  grave ! 

From  the  aame. 
THB    DIVO&CE. 

Night  had  spread  her  dark  mantle  over  the 
earth,  and  the  day,  so  bitter  for  Seller  and  his 
wife,  which  we  described  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Part,  had  sunk  in  the  wide  ocean  of  eternity. 

Maria  lay  on  her  knees  in  her  solitary  chamber, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  give  her  strength  and  cour- 
age to  drain  the  bitter  cup.  But  peace  would  not 
come  to  her  breast  At  each  look  into  the  future 
she  startled,  for  she  saw  herself  alone,  without 
the  slightest  hope*  of  mending  her  condition,  and 
doomed  to  bleed  to  death  from  the  wounds  of  her 
breasL  Yet  Maria  did  not  cease  to  pray,  and  not 
only  for  herself  alone,  but  also  for  him  who  had 
caused  her  these  bitter  pangs. 

The  love  of  woman,  though  she  cannot  but  con- 
demn it  as  a  weakness,  remains,  if  it  was  true 
love,  so  entirely  without  selfishness,  that  she  for- 
gets herself  on  account  of  the  beloved  object. 
Maria  had  loved  her  husband  thus,  and  loved  him 
still,  after  the  last  star  in  the  heaven  of  hope  was 
quenched,  and  the  last  rose  lay  scattered  at  her 
feet. 

This  night  became  for  her  memorable  for  ever. 
It  had  seen  her  struggle,  her  prayer,  her  tears  and 
her  anguish ;  it  became  also  witness  of  the  vic- 
tory in  the  painful  struggle  with  her  heart !  It 
was  long  past  midnight  when,  trembling  with  cold 
and  excitement,  she  sought  her  lonesome  couch. 
Mechanically  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  as  she 
was  wont  to  do,  toward  the  place  where  the  bed' 
of  her  child  used  to  stand.  It  was  empty,  and  as 
her  hand  sank  powerless  by  her  side,  she  felt  a 
violent  pain  shoot  through  her  heart  Sighs 
heaved  her  oppressed  breast  Ah,  how  long  and 
dark  was  the  night  for  the  poor  wife,  on  whose 
brow  cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood !  But  God 
is  kind ;  morning  will  dawn, 

'*  And  on  the  thorn  of  pains  sprinp  up, 
Tho  rote  of  pure  delight'' 

Also  this  night  was  succeeded  by  a  morning 
whose  first  pale  beams  woke  Maria  and  dried  the 


last  tears  that  hung  on  her  eye-lashes.  She  dress- 
ed herself,  and  breathing  with  her  warm  lips  she 
made  an  open  spot  on  the  frozen  window-panes, 
and  looked  through  it  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  Now  that  day  had  come,  she  felt  a  hope 
and  trust  which  night  had  not  given  her;  a  cer- 
tain peace  came  over  her  soul,  and  gradually  her 
self-control  obtained  tvll  power  again.  She  knew 
now  what  he  was  going  to  do  —  she  knew  what 
sacrifice  iron  necessity  demanded  of  her,  and  she 
was  ready  to  make  it. 

Patient  and  beautiful  in  her  infinite  grief,  Maria 
entered  the  sitting-room,  and  arranged  the  break- 
fast-table herself,  for  the  first  time  since  the  reton 
of  her  husband. 

When  Seiler  entered,  she  rose  and  went,  more 
bashful,  perhaps,  than  a  young  bride,  and  blush- 
ing, to  meet  him.  He  gave  her  his  hand  in  sileaee, 
but  when  he  felt  its  light  trembling,  and  her  in- 
describably charming  confVision,  he  could  not  bat 
own  himself,  that  he  had  never  before  looked  upon 
her  with  impartial  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  do  to-day,  good,  dear  Maria? 
Your  cheeks  appear  to  me  to  be  fresher  than  they 
have  been  of  late." 

" I  am  glad  if  you  find  that!  Indeed,  I  feel 
somewhat  better.  But  the  coffee  grows  cold;  al- 
low me  to  wait  upon  you  to-day." 

At  the  word  **  to-day,"  her  Toice  became  eri- 
dently  tremulous;  there  lay  an  almost  sope^ 
human  exertion  in  her  usual  tranquillity. 

Husband  and  wife  took  seats  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  Maria  was  able  even  to  smile,  as  she 
reached  to  him  the  cup.  But  there  are  hours  is 
life  when  a  smile  pains  us  more  than  the  bitterest 
and  sharpest  word.  This  was  now  the  case  with 
Seiler.  Maria's  smile  pierced  through  his  soul, 
and  caused  him  more  pain  than  a  thousand  tean 
and  reproaches  would  have  done.  He  knew  her, 
and  was  aware  that  her  deeply-wounded  feelings 
forbade  her  to  show  the  real  state  of  her  soul,  aad 
that  with  death  in  her  heart,  she  was  strong 
enough  to  smile,  in  order  not  to  excite  his  com- 
passion, since  she  could  no  more  excite  another 
feeling. 

"  By  heaven !"  thought  Seiler,  and  brought 
Maria's  hands  to  his  lips  with  a  degree  of  respect 
and  emotion  which  he  had  never  shown  before— 
•<  Bloom  is  right  I .  I  never  knew  her  before.  She 
is  a  noble  high-minded  woman ;  and  had  she  net 
been  so  proud,  so  politely  cold  while  my  heait 
longed,  often  in  past  years,  for  a  warmer  ray  of 
sun,  or  if  she  had  only  tried  to  conquer  it  in  the 
usual  ways  of  little  stratagems,  she  would  eer- 
tainly  have  succeeded.  But  now,  now  it  is  past 
My  heart  has  found  a  being  that  does  not  know 
what  is  disguise,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of  sneh 
strength  of  mind,  which  commands  to  conceal  the 
warmest  feelings,  and  to  show  an  icy  coldneas, 
while  the  blood  is  seething  in  the  veins,  and  each 
beat  of  the  pulse  announces  to  the  restless  heart 
that  another  second  is  passed  without  hope.  Ko, 
Alfhild,  my  pure  white  dove,  she  clings  with 
warmth  and  yearning  desire  to  my  breast,  seeking 
there  protection,  and  her  cheek  reddens  or  grows 
pale,  according  to  the  expression  she  finds  in  ny 
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looki.  ThOB,  thai  miut  be  k  womui'i  lore; 
whollj  given  ap  to  and  dependent  on,  the  nun  to 
wfaon  «be  doTotee  henelf.  All  her  thonghtB,  feel- 
ing! ud  oonceptionB  mnat  onlte  in  tlie  one  eon- 
■doiuneBa  that  she  lofai.  She  must  hsve  desire 
for  nothing  else.  The  word  of  her  belored,  or 
hatband,  nnet  suffice  her ;  her  confidence  iu  it 
moEt  be  her  world,  and  his  will  the  only  thing  that 
she  cootulta.  The  only  arithmetio  which  she  needa 
to  ondentand  is,  'to  be  able  to  oaloulate  the 
change  of  bis  hnmonr. ' " 

In  thus  aompaAng  the  loTe  of  hie  wife  with  that 
of  his  beloved,  wbich  he  oarried  through  with  the 
greatest  selfishness,  he  forgot  entirely,  which  is 
fMqueiitly  done,  to  consider  justice ;  for  be  took 
into  no  Mcoont  at  all  hit  ovn  behavlonr  toward 
the  two  beings,  which,  if  be  had  done  so,  wonld 
have  convinced  him  that  he  had  ta  seek  for  the 
cense  of  the  different  conduct  of  the  two  women 
in  kimttff,  and  not  in  than. 


CAEEY,   ALICE, 

Has,  within  the  last  few  Tear*,  written  poetiy 
thatjnitlj  plaoes  her  among  the  gifted  daaghterfl 
of  America.  The  lyre  seems  to  abe;  her  heart  aa 
the  £olian  harp  does  the  wind,  ever7  impulae 
gnsking  oat  in  song.  The  father  of  Hisa  Care; 
was  a  naCive  of  Vermont,  who  removed  to  Ohio 
whilst  it  was  a  territor;.  The  wild  place  where 
he  settled  has  became  a  pleasant  village,  not  far 
fhtm  Cincinnati ;  there  Alioe  was  bom,  and  has 
always  resided.  The  fither  has  beeu  greatly 
blessed  in  his  children:  he  has  another  talented 
daughter,  Phtebe,  (whom  we  shall  notice;}  surely, 
with  such  tressurea  fae  must  be  rich  indeed.  The 
exoellent  mother  of  these  sweet  singers  is  no 
longer  living;  the  daughters  are  thus  invested 
with  the  matrauly  duties  of  house-keeping,  and, 
to  their  praise  be  it  recorded,  they  never  neglect 
domestic  duties  even  for  the  wooings  of  the  Mum. 

Hiss  Carey  has  written  for  many  periodicals; 

flew,  if  any,  of  oar  joung  poets   have  given  so 

mnoh  to  th*  public  as  she  has  done  during  the 

last  five  or  six  years.     The  'author,  of  "  The  Fe- 
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bmI*  FoetB  of  America,"  has,  in  his  critical  notice, 
admirably  described  the  characteristics  of  these 
risters — he  says:  "Alice  Carey  evinces  in  many 
poems  a  genuine  ima^ation  and  a  creative  energy 
tiiat  chaUengee  peculiar  pruse.  Wc  have  perhapa 
no  other  author,  so  young,  in  whom  the  poetical 
facul^  is  so  largely  developed.  Her  slater  writes 
with  rigour,  and  a  hopeful  and  genial  spirit,  and 
there  are  many  felicities  of  expression,  particu- 
larly in  her  later  pieces.  She  refers  more  than 
Alice  to  the  aonmon  experience,  and  has,  perhaps, 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  that  philosophy  and  those 
movements  of  the  day,  which  look  for  a  nearer 
approach  to  equality,  in  cultnre,  fortune,  and 
social  relations." 

-  Two  striking  peculiarities  enhance  the  interest 
of  the  poems  of  Alice;  the  absence  of  learning, 
properly  so  called ;  and  the  eapacily  of  the  heart 
to  endow  the  true  poet  for  the  high  office  of  inter- 
preter of  nature  without  the  aid  of  learning. 
Doubtless,  these  sisters  would  And  great  benefit 
fhnn  anch  a  course  of  Stndj  as  Mn.  Hemans  pur- 
■ned,  or  anch  advantages  as  Mrs.  Norton  has  en- 
joyed. Still  the  magic  of  genius  is  felt  most  pow- 
erfully, when  it  trinmphs  over  obstacles  seemingly 
insuperable ;  the  poems  we  are  now  considering 
are  taiily  entitled  to  higher  praise  than  though 
written  by  a  scholar,  vrith  all  appliances  and 
means  for  study  and  composition  at  command. 
That,  "  in  the  West,  song  gushes  and  flows,  like 
the  springs  and  rivers,  more  imperially  than  else- 
where "  may  be  tme;  bat  it  is  ohiefly  trom  the 
soul  of  woman  that  these  beautiful  strains  are 
thus,  bird-like,  poured.  In  tl)e  Bentiment  of  these 
Bongs  we  find  the  secret  of  their  inspiration ;  the 
Bible  is  the  fount  tiom  which  these  young  poet- 
esses have  quaffed.  With  the  Bible  in  her  band, 
and  its  spirit  in  her  heart,  woman  can  nourish  her 
genius,  and  prove  a  guiding  angel  to  all  who  look 
heaven-ward  for  tbe  Temple  of  Fame. 

A  volume  of  "  Poems,"  by  "  Alice  and  Pfacebe 
Carey,"  was  published  in  1860.  "  Hualco,  a  Ko- 
mance  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Teienco,"  by  Alice 
Carey,  appeared  In  1861.  The  poem  is  founded 
upon  adventures  of  a  Mexican  Prince,  before  the 
conquest,  as  related  by  Clarigero,  Torquemada, 
and  other  histAriaos. 

Fnm  "  Po«M  -  br  Alice  Can; 
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Think,  oh  my  Ihltering  brother  I  think. 
If  thou  wilt  try,  if  thou  hast  tried. 

By  all  the  lights  thou  hast,  to  sink 
The  shaft  of  an  immortal  tide  I 

PIOTUSES  OF  HBMOKT. 

Among  the  beautifhl  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  best  of  all  : 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe ; 
Not  for  tlie  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  tlie  vale  below ; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies. 

That  lead  from  the  ft-agrant  hedge. 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge  ; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest. 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  roe  the  best. 

I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep  — 
Id  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep: 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers. 

The  summers  of  long  ago ; 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary. 

And,  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace. 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  foce : 
And  wlien  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  tlie  tree-tops  bright. 
He  fell  in  his  saint-like  beauty. 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall. 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Beemeth  the  best  of  all. 

THE  TWO   MI88IONABIE8. 

In  the  pyramid's  heavy  shadows, 

And  by  the  Nile's  deep  flood. 
They  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Jesus, 

And  preached  to  the  multitude : 
Where  only  the  ostrich  and  parrot 

Went  by  on  the  Iwming  sands. 
They  builded  to  God  an  altar, 

Lifting  up  holy  hands. 

But  even  while  kneeling  lowly 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross  to  pray. 
Eternity's  shadows  slowly 

Stole  over  their  pilgrim  way : 
And  one,  with  the  Journey  weary. 

And  foint  with  tiie  spirit's  strife, 
Fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus, 

Hard  by  the  gates  of  iifo. 

Oh,  not  in  Gethsemane's  garden. 

And  not  by  Oenesareth's  wave. 
The  light,  like  a  golden  mantle, 

O'erspreadeth  his  lowly  grave ; 
But  the  bird  of  the  burning  desert 

Goes  by  with  a  noiseless  tread, 
And  the  tent  of  the  restless  Arab 

Is  silently  near  him  spread. 

Oh,  could  we  remember  only. 
Who  shrink  from  the  lightest  ill. 

His  sorrows,  who,  bruised  and  lonely, 
Wrought  on  in  the  vineyard  still  — 


Surely  the  tale  of  sorrow 
Would  foil  on  the  mourner's  breast. 

Hushing,  like  oil  on  the  waters. 
The  troubled  wave  to  rest 

TH>  OHABMKD  BIBD. 

**  Mother,  oh,  mother!  this  morning  when  Will 
And  Mary  and  I  had  gone  out  on  the  hill. 
We  rtopped  in  tlie  orchard  to  climb  in  the  trees. 
And  broke  off  the  blossoms  that  sweetened  the  breen. 
When  right  down  before  us,  and  close  where  we  were. 
There  fluttered  and  fluttered  a  bird  in  the  air. 

**  Its  crest  was  so  glossy,  so  bright  were  its  eyes. 
And  its  wings,  oh !  their  colour  was  Just  like  the  ikies; 
And  still  as  it  chirped,  and  kept  eddying  rouud 
In  narrower  circles  and  nearer  the  ground. 
We  looked,  and  all  hid  in  the  leaves  of  the  brake. 
We  saw,  don't  you  tiiink,  oh  I  the  ugliest  snake r 

Caressingly  folding  the  child  in  her  arms. 
With  thoughts  of  sweet  birds  in  a  workl  foil  of 
*•  My  chikl,"  said  the  mother.  •*  in  life's  later  hours 
Bemember  the  morning  you  stopped  for  the  flowen; 
And  still  when  you  think  of  the  bird  in  the  air. 
Forget  not,  my  love,  that  the  serpent  was  there." 

TO  THK  ETXXIHO  ZEPHTB. 

I  sit  where  the  wild-bee  is  humming, 

And  listen  in  vain  for  thy  song ; 
I've  waited  before  for  thy  coming. 

But  never,  oh,  never  so  long  I 
How  oft  with  the  blue  sky  above  na. 

And  waves  breaking  light  on  the  shore, 
Thou,  knowing  they  would  not  reprove  as, 

Mast  kissed  me  ^thousand  timet  o'er  I  — 
Alone  in  the  gathering  shadows, 

Still  waiting,  sweet  Zephyr,  for  thee 
I  look  for  the  waves  of  the  meadows. 

And  dimples  to  dot  the  blue  sea. 
The  blossoms  that  waited  to  greet  thee 

With  heat  or  the  noontide  oppressed. 
Now  flutter  so  lightly  to  m««t  thee, 

Thou'rt  coming.  I  know,  from  the  west 
Ala^l  if  thou  findest  me  pouting, 

*Tis  only  my  love  that  alarms ; 
Forgive,  then,  I  pray  thee,  my  doubting, 

And  take  me  once  more  to  thine  arms  I 


THE  PAST  AJtD  PRESENT. 

Ye  everiasting  conjurors  of  ill. 

Who  fear  the  Samiel  in  the  lightest  breeie, 
Go.  moralize  with  Marius.  if  you  will, 

In  the  old  cradle  of  the  sciences  I 
Bid  the  sarcophagi  unclose  their  lids  — 

Drag  the  colossal  sphinxes  forth  to  view  — 
Rouse  up  the  builders  of  the  pyramids. 

And  raise  the  labyrinthian  shrines  anew ; 
And  see  the  haughty  fovourite  of  the  fotes— 

The  arbiter  of  myriad  destinies ; 
Thebes,  with  her  "  feast  of  lights  "  and  hundred  gates,- 

And  Carthage,  mother  of  sworn  enmities, 
Not  mantled  with  the  desolate  weeds  and  dust 

Of  centuries,  but  as  she  sat  apart. 
Nursing  her  lions,  ere  the  eagle  thrust 

His  bloody  talons  deep  into  her  heart  ;— 
Then  say,  what  was  she  in  her  palmiest  tiroes 

That  we  should  mourn  for  ever  for  the  past? 
In  fome,  a  very  Babylon  —  her  crimes 

The  plague-spot  of  the  nations  to  the  last ! 

And  Rome  I  the  seven-hilled  city:  she  that  rose 

Girt  with  the  majesty  of  peerless  might. 
From  out  the  ashes  of  her  fallen  foes— 

She  in  whose  lap  was  poured,  like  streams  of  Hglilt 
The  wealth  of  nations :  was  she  not  endowed 

With  that  most  perilous  gift  of  beauty —pridsT 
And  spite  of  all  her  glories  blazoned  loiid, 

Idolatrous,  voluptuous,  and  allied 
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CloMr  to  Tiee  tban  virtue  ?    Hark  I  the  soaiidt 

Of  tramping  thouaanda  in  her  atony  atreetl 
And  now  the  amphitheatre  resoanda 

With  acclamationa  for  the  engroaaing  feat  I 
Draw  near,  where  men  of  ware  and  lenatea  atood. 

And  aee  the  patUnu^  whence  they  Joyanoe  drank,— 
The  Libyan  lion  lapping  the  warm  blood 

Ooxed  from  the  Daeian's  boiom.    On  the  bank 
Of  the  Bweet  Danube,  amiling  children  t^ait 
To  greet  their  aire,  unoonacioua  of  hia  fhie. 
Oh,  draw  the  wilder! ng  veil  a  little  back, 

Ve  blind  idolaters  of  things  that  were ; 
Who,  through  the  glory  trailing  In  their  track. 

See  bat  the  whiteneas  of  the  sepulchre ; 

Then  to  the  Present  turning,  ye  will  see 

Even  as  one,  the  universal  mind 
Sousing,  like  genius  (torn  a  reverie. 

With  the  exalted  aim  to  serve  mankind: 
I«o  I  aa  my  song  ia  closing.  I  can  feel 

The  spirit  of  the  Present  in  my  heart ; 
And  (br  the  Future,  with  a  wiser  zeal. 

In  life's  great  drama  I  would  act  my  part : 
That  they  may  say,  who  aee  the  curtain  fkU 

And  flrom  the  closing  scene  in  silence  go. 
Haply  as  some  light  Ikvour  they  recall. 

Peace  to  her  ashes, —she  hath  lessened  woe  1 

THE   HANDKAID. 

Why  rests  a  shadow  on  her  woman^s  heart  7 
In  life's  more  girlish  hours  it  was  not  so  ;• 

ill  hath  she  learned  to  hide,  with  harmless  art. 
The  soundings  of  the  plummet-line  of  woe  I 

Oh,  what  a  world  of  tenderness  looks  through 
The  melting  sapphire  of  her  mournfUl  eyes ; 

Less  softly  moist  are  violets  ftall  of  dew, 
And  the  delicious  colour^f  tlie  skiea. 

Serenely  amid  worship  doth  she  move, 
Counting  its  pasaionate  tenderneas  as  droar; 

And  tempering  the  pleadings  of  earth's  love. 
In  the  still,  solemn  shadows  of  the  cross. 

It  is  not  that  her  heart  is  cold  or  vain. 
That  thus  she  moves  through  many  worshippers ; 

No  step  is  lighter  by  the  couch  of  pain. 
No  hand  on  fever's  brow  lies  soft  as  hers. 

From  the  loose  flowing  of  her  amber  hair. 
The  summer  flowers  we  long  ago  unknit. 

As  something  between  Joyance  and  despair 
Came  in  the  chamber  of  her  soul  to  sit. 

In  her  white  cheek  the  crimson  burns  as  fhint 
As  red  doth  in  sonie  cold  starts  chastened  beam ; 

The  tender  meekness  of  the  pitying  saint 
Lends  all  her  life  the  beauty  of  a  dream. 

Thus  doih  she  move  among  us  day  by  day, 
Loving  and  loved  —  but  passion  can  not  move 

The  young  heart  that  hath  wrapped  itself  away 
In  the  soft  mantle  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

nXATH's  7E&BTMAK. 

Boatman,  thrice  I've  called  thee  o'er, 
Waiting  on  life's  solemn  shore. 
Tracing,  in  the  silver  sand, 
Letters  till  iby  boat  should  land. 

Drifting  out  alone  with  thee. 
Toward  the  clime  I  can  not  see. 
Read  to  me  the  strange  device 
Graven  on  thy  wand  of  ice. 

Push  the  curls  of  golden  hue 
From  thy  eyes  of  starlit  dew. 
And  behold  me  where  1  stand 
Beckoning  thy  boat  to  land. 

Where  the  river  mist,  so  pale. 
Trembles  like  a  bridal  veil. 
O'er  yon  lowly  drooping  tree, 
One  that  loves  me  waits  for  me. 


Bear,  sweet  boatman,  hear  my  call  I 
Last  year,  with  the  leaflet's  fkll. 
Resting  her  pale  band  in  mine. 
Crossed  she  in  that  boat  of  thine. 

When  the  corn  shall  cease  to  grow, 
And  the  rye-fleld's  silver  flow 
At  the  reaper's  feet  is  laid, 
Croasing,  spake  the  lovely  maid: 

Dearest  love,  another  year 
Thou  Shalt  meet  this  boatman  here~ 
The  white  fingers  of  despair 
Playing  with  his  golden  hair. 

From  this  silver-sanded  shore, 
Beckon  him  to  row  thee  o'er: 
Where  yon  solemn  shadows  be, 
I  shall  wait  thee— come  and  see! 

There !  the  white  sails  float  and  flow. 
One  in  heaven  and  one  below; 
And  I  bear  a  low  voice  cry. 
Ferryman  of  Death  am  1. 

WATCHING. 

Thy  smile  is  sad,  Elella, 

"Too  sad  for  thee  to  wear. 
For  scarcely  have  we  yet  untwined 

The  rosebuds  from  thy  hair! 
So.  dear  one,  hush  thy  sobbing. 

And  let  thy  tears  be  dried  — 
Methinks  thou  shouldst  be  happier. 

Three  little  months  a  bride! 

Hark !  how  the  winds,  are  heaping 

The  snow-drifts  cold  and  white  — 
The  clouds  like  spectres  cross  the  sky  — 

Oh,  what  a  lonesome  night! 
The  hour  grows  late  and  later, 

I  hear  the  midnight  chime: 
Thy  heart's  fond  keeper,  where  is  he  7 

Why  comes  he  not  ?  —  'tis  time  I 

Here  make  my  heart  thy  pillow. 

And,  if  the  hours  seem  long, 
I  'II  wile  them  with  a  legend  wild. 

Or  fl'agment  of  old  song  — 
Or  read,  if  that  will  soothe  thee. 

Some  poet's  pleasant  rhymes; 
Oh,  I  have  watched  and  waited  thus, 

I  can  not  tell  the  times ! 

Hush,  hark  I  across  the  neighbouring  hills 

I  hear  the  watch-dug  bay  — 
Stir  up  the  fire,  and  trim  the  lamp, 

I  'm  sure  he  *s  on  the  way  I 
Could  that  have  only  been  the  winds. 

So  like  a  footstep  near? 
No.  smile  Elella,  smile  again, 

He 's  coming  home  —  he 's  here  I 

TI8I0KB  OF  LIGHT. 

The  moon  is  rising  in  beauty. 
The  sky  is  solemn  and  bright. 

And  the  waters  are  singing  like  lovers, 
That  walk  in  the  valleys  at  night. 

Like  the  towers  of  an  ancient  city, 

That  darken  against  the  sky. 
Seems  the  blue  mist  of  the  river 

O'er  th^  hill-tops  far  and  high. 

I  see  through  the  gathering  darkness 
The  spire  of  the  village  church. 

And  the  pale  white  tombs,  half  bidden 
By  the  tasselled  willow  and  birch. 

Vain  is  the  golden  drifting 

Of  morning  light  on  the  hill ; 
No  white  hand  opens  the  windows 

Of  those  chambers  low  and  stUl. 
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Bat  their  dwellers  were  all  my  kindred, 
Whatever  their  lives  might  be, 

And  their  sufferings  and  achievements 
Have  recorded  lessons  for  me. 

Not  one  of  the  countless  voyagera 

Of  life's  mysterious  main. 
Has  laid  down  bis  burden  of  sorrows. 

Who  hath  lived  and  loved  in  vtin. 

From  the  bards  of  th^  elder  ages 

Fragments  of  song  float  by, 
Like  flowers  in  the  streams  of  summer, 

Or  stars  in  the  midnight  sky. 

Some  plumes  in  the  dust  are  nattered. 
Where  the  eagles  of  Persia  flew, 

And  wisdom  is  reaped  A-om  the  furrows 
The  plough  of  the  Roman  drew. 

From  the  white  tents  of  the  crusaders 
The  phantoms  of  glory  are  gone, 

But  the  zeal  of  the  barefooted  hermit 
In  humanity's  heart  lives  on. 

Oh,  sweet  as  the  bell  of  the  Sabbath 
In  the  tower  of  the  village  church. 

Or  the  fall  of  the  yellow  moonbeams 
In  the  tasselled  willow  and  birch.—* 

Ck>mes  a  thought  of  the  blessed  issues 
That  shall  follow  our  social  strife. 

When  the  spirit  of  love  maketh  perfect 
The  beautiful  mission  of  life : 

For  visions  of  light  are  gathered 
In  the  sunshine  of  flowery  nooks, 

Like  the  shades  of  the  ghostly  Fathers 
In  their' twilight  cell  of  books  I 

GABEY,   PH<£B£, 

SiBTBB  of  the  preceding,  and  usually  named 
with  her,  though  their  poetical  genius  differs, 
as  a  double  star,  when  viewed  by  a  telescope, 
which  makes  the  two  distinctly  visible,  shows 
different  colours  of  light.  The  elder  sister  is 
superior  in  genius  to  the  younger,  whose  light 
seems  to  be  rather  a  reflexion  of  the  other's  men- 
tal power,  than  an  original  gift  of  poetic  fancy. 
The  sympathies  of  the  younger  have  made  her  a 
poet  All  that  we  need  say  of  the  history  of 
Phcsbe  Carey,  is  contained  in  that  of  her  sister 
Alice. 

From  "  Poems  **  by  Phoebe  Carey. 
BONG   or  TBI   HKABT. 

They  may  tell  for  ever  of  worlds  of  bloom 
Beyond  the  skies  and  beyond  the  tomb ; 
Of  the  sweet  repose,  and  the  rapture  there, 
That  are  not  found  in  a  world  of  care ; 
But  not  to  me  can  the  present  seem 
Like  a  fool'nh  tale  or  ao  idle  dream. 

Oh,  I  know  that  the  bowers  of  heaven  are  fhir. 
And  I  know  that  tlie  waters  of -life  are  there; 
But  I  do  not  long  for  their  happy  flow, 
While  there  burst  such  fountains  of  bllBs  below ; 
And  I  would  not  leave,  for  the  rest  above. 
The  faithful  bosom  of  trusting  love. 

There  are  angels  here ;  they  are  seen  the  while 
In  each  love-lit  brow  and  each  gentle  smile ; 
There  are  seraph  voices,  that  meet  the  ear 
In  the  kindly  tone  and  the  word  of  cheer ; 
And  light,  such  light  as  they  have  above. 
Beams  on  us  here,  from  the  eyes  of  love. 

Tet,  when  it  cometh  my  time  to  die, 
1  would  turn  from  this  bright  world  willingly ; 
Though,  even  then,  would  the  thoughts  of  this 
Tinge  every  dream  of  that  land  of  bliss  ; 
And  I  fkin  would  lean  on  the  loved  for  aid. 
Nor  walk  alone  through  the  vale  and  shade. 
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And  if  His  mine,  till  life's  changes  end. 
To  keep  the  heart  of  one  fkithful  friend. 
Whatever  the  trials  of  earth  may  be,— 
On  the  peaoefiil  shore,  or  the  restless  sea. 
In  a  palace  home,  or  the  wilderness,— 
There  is  heaven  for  me  in  a  world  like  this ! 

KESOLVBS. 

I  have  said  I  would  not  meet  him :  have  I  said  the  words  is 

vain? 
Sunset  burns  along  the  hill-tops,  and  Tm  waiting  here  agaio; 
But  my  promise  is  not  broken,  though  I  stand  where  once 

we  met ; 
When  I  bear  his  coming  foouteps,  I  can  fly  him  even  yet. 

We  have  stood  here  ofl  when  evening  deepened  slowly  o'er 
the  plain,  , 

But  I  must  not,  dare  not,  meet  him  in  the  shadows  here  agaia; 

For  I  could  not  turn  away  and  leave  that  pleading  look  aad 
tone, 

And  the  sorrow  of  bis  parting  would  be  bitter  as  my  own. 

In  the  dim  and  distant  ether  the  first  star  is  shining  throufk. 
And  another  and  another  tremble  softly  in  the  blue: 
Should  I  linger  but  one  moment  in  tlie  sliadows  when  1 

stand, 
I  shall  see  the  vine-leaves  parted,  wHh  a  quick  impaticsl 

band. 

But  I  will  not  wait  his  coming!  he  will  surely  come  osoe 

more; 
Though  1  said  I  would  not  meet  him,  I  have  told  bia  w 

before; 
And  he  knows  the  stars  of  evening  see  me  standing  kfre 

again  — 
Oh,  he  surely  will  not  leave  me  now  to  watch  and  wait  ia 

vain  I  • 

Tie  the  hour,  the  time  of  meeting  I  in  one  asoment  twitt 

be  past ; 
And  last  night  he  stood  beside  me;  was  that  Messed  tiM 

the  lastf 
I  could  better  bear  my  sorrow,  eonld  I  live  that  parting  o'a: 
Oh,  I  wish  1  had  not  told  him  that  I  would  not  come  mu 

more! 

Could  that  have  been  the  nigbt-wind  moved  the  braodMS 

thus  apart  ? 
Did  I  bfear  a  coming  footstep,  or  the  beating  of  my  heart) 
No  1  I  hear  him,  I  can  see  him,  and  my  weak  resolvet  in 

vain; 
I  will  fly,  but  to  his  bosom,  and  to  leave  it  not  again  I 

OUK  HOMESTKAO. 

Our  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  walls. 

From  the  wayside  dust  aloof. 
Where  tlie  apple  boughs  could  almost  cast 

Their  (hiitage  on  its  roof: 
And  the  cherry-tree  so  near  it  grew. 

That  when  awake  1  *ve  Iain, 
In  the  lonesome  nights  I  *ve  heard  the  limbs. 
As  they  creaked  against  the  pane; 
And  those  orchard  trees,  oh,  those  orchard  trresl 

I  've  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  the  summer  breexe. 

The  sweet-brier  under  the  window  sill. 

Which  the  early  birds  made  glad. 
And  the  damask  rose  by  the  garden  fence. 

Were  all  the  flowers  we  liad. 
I  *ve  looked  at  many  a  flower  since  then, 

Exotics  rich  and  rare. 
That  to  other  eyes  were  lovelier. 

But  not  to  me  so  fhir; 
For  those  roses  bright,  oh.  those  roses  bright  i 
I  have  twined  them  with  my  sister's  locks. 
That  are  laid  in  the  dust  fVom  sight! 

We  had  a  well,  a  deep  old  well. 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry. 
And  the  cool  drops  down  (torn  the  moasy  stones 

Were  fhllinf  constantly: 
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And  there  never  wm  wnter  half  to  fweet  | 

At  that  in  my  little  cup, 
Drawn  up  to  the  curb  by  the  rude  old  iweep, 
Which  my  ftiher's  hand  set  up; 
And  that  deep  old  well,  oh,  that  deep  old  well.' 

I  remember  yet  the  plashing  eound 
Of  the  bucket  as  ii  fell. 

Oar  homestead  bad  an  ample  hearth. 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet ; 
Inhere  my  mother's  voice  was  alwaysJcind, 

And  her  smile  was  always  sweet ; 
And  there  I  've  sat  on  my  Ihther's  knee, 

And  watched  his  thoughtful  brow. 
With  my  childish  hand  in  his  raven  hair  — 

That  hair  is  silver  now ! 
But  that  broad  hearth's  light,  oh,  that  broad  hearth's  light ! 

And  my  father's  look,  and  my  mother's  smile. 
They  are  in  my  heart  to-night. 

PABTINQ  AND  M£BTIN<2. 

On  the  casement,  closed  and  lonesome. 

Is  (hlling  the  autumn  rain. 
And  my  heart  to-night  is  heavy 

With  a  sense  of  unquiet  pain. 

Not  that  the  leaves  are  dying 

In  tlie  kiss  of  the  traitor  flrost, 
And  not  that  the  summer  flowers 

On  the  bitter  winds  are  tossed. 

And  not  that  the  reaper's  singing 

The  time  no  longer  cheers. 
Bringing  home  through  the  merry  starlight 

The  sheaves  and  the  yellow  ears. 

No,  not  ft-om  these  am  I  sighing, 
As  the  hours  pass  slow  and  dull. 

For  God  in  his  own  time  makeih 
All  seasons  beautiful. 

But  one  of  our  household  number 
Bits  not  by  the  hearth-fire's  light, 

And  right  on  her  pathway  beating 
Is  the  rain  of  this  autumn  night. 

• 

And  therefore  my  /heart  is  heavy 

With  a  sense  of  unquiet  pain. 
For.  but  Heaven  can  tell  if  the  parted 

Shall  meet  in  the  earth  again. 

.  But  knowing  God's  love  eztendeth 
Wherever  his  children  are, 
And  tenderly  round  about  them 
Are  the  arms  of  his  watchful  care ; 

With  him  be  the  time  and  the  season 
Of  our  meeting  again  with  thee. 

Whether  here  on  these  earthly  borders. 
Or  the  shore  of  the  world  to  be. 

CHILD,   LYDIA  MARIA, 

WiFB  of  David  Lee  Child,  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chasetts,  but  passed  the  early  portion  of  her  youth 
in  Maine,  whither  her  father,  Mr.  Francis,  had 
removed  when  she  was  quite* young.  She  found 
few  literary  privileges  in  the  place  of  her  resi- 
dence, but  she  had  the  genius  that  nourishes  itself 
on  nature;  and  from  the  influence  of  the  wild 
scenes  which  surrounded  her  home  in  childhood, 
she,  doubtless,  draws  even  now  much  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  thought  and  vigour  of  style  which  mark 
her  productions. 

In  1828,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the 
Rev.  Conyers  Francis,  then  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Fran- 
cis commenced  her  literary  life  with  "  Hobomok, 
a  Story  of  the  Pilgrims ;"  and,  considering  the  cir- 
oumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  a  very 


remarkable  production.    As  the  scene  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Dr.  Oriswold,  author  of 
"  The  Prose  Writers  of  America,''  we  will  quote 
his  account :  —  "  One  Sunday  noon,  soon  after  her 
arrival  at  her  brother's.  Miss  Francis  took  'up  a 
number  of  the   'North  American  Review,'   and 
read  Doctor  Palfrey's  article  on  'Yamoyden,'  in 
which  he  eloquently  describes  the  adaptation  of 
early  New  England  history  to  the  purposes  of 
fiction.     She  had  never  written  a  word  for  the 
press, — never  had  dreamed  of  turning  author, — 
but  the  spell  was  on  her,  and  seizing  a  pen,  before 
the  bell  rang  for  the  afternoon  meeting  she  had 
composed  the  first  chapter  of  the  novel,  just  as  it 
is  printed ;  when  it  was  shown  to  her  brother,  her 
young  ambition  was  flattered  by  the  exclama- 
tion,—  'But,  Maria,   did  you  really  write  this? 
Do  you  mean  what  you  say,  that  it  is  entirefyjoxa 
own  ?"    The  excellent  Doctor  little  knew  the  effect 
of  his  words.     Her  fate  was  fixed :  in  six  weeks 
*  Hobomok'  was  finished."    The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1824 ;  ever  since  that  time  its  author  has 
kept  her  place  as  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  field 
of  literature,  and,  perhaps,  no  one  of  our  female 
writers  has  had  wider  influence,  or  made  more 
earnest  efforts  to  do  good  with  her  talents.     Her 
next  work,  "  The  Rebels,"  was  published  in  1825 ; 
soon  afterwards  Miss  Francis  became  Mrs.  Child, 
and  her  married  life  has  been  a  true  and  lovely 
exemplification  of  the  domestic  concord  which 
congenial  minds  produce  as  well  as  enjoy. 

In  1827,  Mrs.  Child  engaged  as  editor  of  "The 
Juvenile  Miscellany,"  the  first  monthly  periodical 
issued  in  our  Union  for  children.     Under  her  care 
the  work  became  very  popular ;  she  has  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  young — her  genius  harmonized 
with  the  undertaking,  and  some  of  the  articles  in 
this  "Miscellany"  are  among  the  best  she  has 
written.     During  the  six  following  years,  Mrs. 
Child's  pen  was  incessantly  employed.     Besides 
her  editorial  duties,  she  published,  successively — 
"  The  Frugal  Housewife,"  written  as  she  said  in 
the  preface,  "  for  the  poor,"  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  books  of  its  kind  extant —  "  The  Mother's 
Book,"  an  excellent  manual  in  training  children, 
though  the  author  has  never  been  a  mother — and 
"  The  Girl's  Book,"  designed  as  a  holiday  present 
and  descriptive  of  children's  plays.     She  also  pre- 
pared five  volumes  for  "  The  Ladies'  Family  Li- 
brary," comprising  **  Lives  of  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Madame  Roland;"  "Lady  Russell  and  Madame 
Guyon ;"  "  Biographies  of  Good  Wives ;"  and  the 
"History  and  Condition  of  Woman;"  which  works 
were  published  in  Boston.    Besides  all  these  she 
published  in  1888,  "  The  Coronal,"  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse.     This 
year  is  also  important  in  her  history  for  the  first 
step  she  took  with  the  abolitionists,  by  issuing  her 
"  Appeal  for  that  class  of  Americans  called  Afri- 
cans."   This  appeal  was  written  with  that  earnest 
and  honest  enthusiasm  pervading  all  Mrs.  Child's 
benevolent  eflbrts.    She  was  true  to  the  generous 
sympathies  of  her  own  heart ;  but  did  she  care- 
fully examine,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  cause  she  so 
ardently  advocated  ?    The  philanthropist  may  do 
incalculable  injury  to  humanity  by  urging  a  sys- 
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tern  of  reform  or  relief  which  remoTes  old  abuses 
it  is  true,   but  introduces  and  cherishes  other 
and  far  greater   evils.     Las    Casas  introduced 
negro  slayery  to  save  the  red  man  from  extirpa- 
tion-^behold  the  result!   Philanthropy  establish- 
ed << Foundling  Hospitals"  in  Stockholm  to  save 
illegitimate  infants  from  exposure;  one  out  of 
every  three  children  now  bom  in  that  city  are 
illegitimate !    We  might  multiply  illustrations^  — 
but  there  is  no  need.     The  precepts  and  exam- 
ples of  the  Saviour  should  be  the  guide  of  wo- 
man's benevolent  efforts.     In  no  case  did  He  lend 
aid  or  encouragement  to  the  agitation  of  political 
questions.    His  Gospel  is  "  peace  and  good-will ;" 
which  it  seems  woman's  province  to  illustrate  in 
its  deeds  till  men  shall  be  imbued  with  its  spirit 
Wherever  there  are  two  modes  of  attaining  a 
righteous  end,  is  it  not  better  that  our  sex  should 
follow  that  which  requires  ever  the  gentle  ministry 
of  love,  mercy  and  good  works,  than  enter  on  that 
which  stirs  up  partisan  jealousy,  and  the  thou- 
sand evils  attendant  on    political  or  polemical 
strife  ?    The  design  of  the  abolitionists,  let  us  be- 
lieve, is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
coloured  race;   for  this  end  Mrs.  Child  devoted 
her  noblest  talents,  her  holiest  aspirations.   Seven- 
teen years  ago  she  consecrated  her  powers  to  this 
work.     The  result  has  been,  that  her  fine  genius, 
her  soul's  wealth  has  been  wasted  in  the  struggle 
which  party  politicians  have  used  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes.     Had  Mrs.  Child  taken  the  more 
quiet,  but  for  more  efficient  mode  of  doing  good 
to  the  coloured  race,  by  aiding  to  establish  schools 
in  Liberia— preparing  and  sending^  out  ftree  co- 
loured emigrants,  who  must  there  become  teach- 
ers and  exemplars  to  thousands  and  millions  of 
the  poor  black  heathen;  if  she  had  written  for 
this  mission  of  peace  as  she  has  poured  her  heart 
out  in  a  cause  only  tending  to  strife,  what  blessed 
memorials  of  these  long  years,  would  now  be 
found  to  repay  her  disinterested  exertions !    Since 
1838,  only  three  works  of  her's  have  been  pub- 
lished: **  Philothea"  appeared  in  1886,  a  charm- 
ing romance,  filled  with  the  pure  aspirations  of 
genius,  and  rich  in  classical  lore ;  the  scene  being 
laid  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 
The  work  is  in  one  volume,  and  was  planned  and 
partly  written  before  its  author  entered  the  arena 
of  party ;  but  the  bitter  feelings  engendered  by  the 
strife,  have  prevented  the  merits  of  this  remark- 
able book  firom  being  appreciated  as  they  deserve. 
In  1841,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child  removed  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  became  con- 
ductors of  **  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard." 
Mrs.  Child,  while  assisting  in  her  husband's  edi- 
torial duties,  now  commenced  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters, partly  for  the  **  Boston  Courier,"  a  popular 
newspaper,  and  partly  for  the  <*  Standard,"  (her 
own  paper,)  which  after  being  thus  published, 
were  collected  and  reissued  in  two  volumes,  enti- 
tled, **  Letters  from  New  York."     This  work  has 
been  very  popular.    Mrs.  Child  is  a  f  lose  observer, 
she  knows  **  how  to  observe,"  and  better  still,  she 
has  a  poetical  imagination  and  a  pure,  warm, 
loving  heart,  which  invests  her  descriptions  with 
ft  peculiar  charm.    An  English  Reviewer  has  well 
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remarked  concerning  Mrs.  Child:  —  '< Whatever 
comes  to  her  from  without,  whether  through  tiit 
eye  or  the  ear,  whether  in  nature  or  art,  is  re- 
flected in  her  writings  with  a  halo  of  beauty 
thrown  about  it  by  her  own  fancy ;  and  thus  pre- 
sented, it  appeals  to  our  sympathies  and  awakens 
an  interest  which  carves  it  upon  the  memory  in 
letters  of  gold.  But  she  has  yet  loftier  claims  to 
respect  than  a  poetical  nature.  She  is  a  philoao- 
pher,  and,  better  still,  a  religious  philosopher. 
Every  page  presents  to  us  scraps  of  wisdom, 
not  pedantically  put  forth,  as  if  to  attract  admi- 
ratibn,  but  thrown  out  by  the  way  in  seeming 
unconsciousness,  and  as  part  of  her  ordioiiy 
thoughts." 

This  is  high  praise,  but  truly  deserved.  Her 
last  work, — excepting  a  little  book,  "Spring 
Flowers,"  for  children, — was  *'  Fact  and  Fiction," 
published  in  1846.  It  is.  a  collection  of  tales, 
each  one  possessing  some  characteristic  excel- 
lence, but  the  one  we  select  is  such  a  beautifiil 
illustration  of  the  power  of  kindness  over  the 
human  heart,  and  moreover,  it  discloses  the  im- 
pulse of  her  own  nature,  always  seeking  to  do 
good,  that  we  prefer  it  to  those  in  which  fancj 
predominates.  Mrs.  Child's  residence  is  now  ia 
Massachusetts. 

From  **  Fact  and  Fiction.'" 
THB  KEIQHBOUB-IN-LAW. 


Who  bleMet  other*  in  his  daily  deed*. 
Will  find  the  healing  that  hii  spirit  needs; 
For  every  flower  in  others*  pathway  stroWo, 
Confer*  its  flragrant  beauty  on  our  own. 


<( 


So  you  are  going  to  live  in  the  same  bnildiBg 
with  Hetty  Turnpenny,"  said  Mrs.  Lane  to  Mn. 
Fairweather ;  **  you  will  find  nobody  to  envy  joo. 
If  her  temper  does  not  prove  too  much  even  for 
your  good  nature,  it  will  stirprise  all  who  know 
her.  We  lived  there  a  year,  and  that  is  as  long 
as  anybody  ever  tried  it." 

<«Poor  Hetty!"  replied  Mrs.  Fairweather;  "iht 
has  had  much  to  harden  her.  Her  mother  died 
too  early  for  her  to  remember ;  her  father  vtf 
very  severe  with  her;  and  the  only  lover  she  OTcr 
had,  borrowed  the  savings  of  her  years  of  toil, 
and  spent  them  in  dissipation.  But  Hetty,  not- 
withstanding her  sharp  features,  and  shtrper 
words,  certainly  has  a  kind  heart.  In  the  midft 
of  her  greatest  poverty,  many  were  the  stocldngi 
she  knit,  and  the  warm  waistcoats  she  made,  for 
the  poor  drunken  lover,  whom  she  had  too  mneb 
good  sense  to  marr^.  Then  you  know  she  feedi 
and  clothes  her  brother's  orphan  child." 

"  If  you  call  it  feeding  and  clothing,"  replied 
Mrs.  Lane.  "  The  poor  child  looks  cold,  and 
pinched,  and  frightened  all  the  time,  as  if  sbe 
were  chased  by  the  east  wind.  I  used  to  tell  Mitf 
Turnpenny  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself 
to  keep  the  poor  little  thing  at  work  all  the  time, 
withoiit  one  minute  to  play.  If  she  does  but  look 
at  the  cat,  as  it  runs  by  Uie  window.  Aunt  Hetty 
gives  her  a  rap  over  the  knuckles.  I  used  to  tdl 
her  she  would  make  the  girl  just  such  another 
sour  old  crab  as  herself." 

"  That  must  have  been  very  improving  to  bar 
disposition,"  replied  Mrs.  Fairweather,  with  i 
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good-humoured  smile.  "  Bat  in  justice  to  poor 
Aunt  Hetty,  you  ought  to  remember  that  she  had 
Just  such  a  cheerless  childhood  herself.  Flowers 
grow  where  there  is  sunshine." 

"  I  know  you  think  everybody  ought  to  liye  in 
the  sunshine,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lane ;  **  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  you  carry  it  with  you  whereyer 
you  go.  If  Miss  Turnpenny  hcu  a  heart,  I  dare 
say  yon  will  find  it  out,  though  I  never  could^  and 
I  never  heard  of  any  one  else  that  could.  All  the 
families  within  hearing  of  her  tongue  call  her  the 
neighbour-in-law. " 

Certainly  the  prospect  was  not  yery  encour- 
aging ;  for  the  house  Mrs.  Fairweather  proposed 
to  occupy,  was  not  only  under  the  same  roof  with 
Miss  Turnpenny,  but  the  buildings  had  one  com- 
mon yard  in  the  rear,  and  one  common  space  for 
a  garden  in  front.  The  very  first  day  she  took 
possession  of  her  new  habitation,  she  called  on 
the  neighbour-in-law.  Aunt  Hetty  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  extinguish  the  fire,  lest  the  new 
neighbour  should  want  hot  water,  before  her  own 
wood  and  coal  arriyed.  Her  first  salutation  was, 
'*If  you  want  any  cold  water,  there's  a  pump 
across  the  street ;  I  don't  like  to  have  my  house 
slopped  aU  oyer." 

« I  am  glad  you  are  so  tidy,  neighbour  Turn- 
penny," replied  Mrs.  Fairweather;  *<it  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  haye  neat  neighbours.  I  will 
try  to  keep  eyerything  as  bright  as  a  new  fiye 
cent  piece,  for  I  see  that  will  please  you.  I  came 
in  merely  to  say  good  morning,  and  to  ask  if  you 
could  spare  littie  Peggy  to  run  up  and  down  stairs 
for  me,  while  I  am  getting  my  f^imiture  in  order. 
I  will  pay  her  sixpence  an  hour." 

Aunt  Hetty  had  begun  to  purse  up  her  mouth 
for  a  refusal ;  but  the  promise  of  sixpence  an  hour 
relaxed  her  features  at  once.  Littie  Peggy  sat 
knitting  a  stocking  yery  diligentiy,  with  a  rod 
lying  on  the  table  beside  her.  She  looked  up 
with  timid  wistftdness,  as  if  the  prospect  of  any 
change  was  like  a  release  from  prison.  When  she 
heard  consent  given,  a  bright  colour  flushed  her 
cheeks.  She  was  evidentiy  of  an  impressible  tem- 
perament, for  good  or  evil.  "  Now  mind  and  be- 
have yourself,"  said  Aunt  Hetty ;  "  and  see  that 
you  keep  at  work  the  whole  time.  If  I  hear  one 
word  of  complaint,  you  know  what  you'll  get 
when  you  come  home."  The  rose-colour  subsided 
ftrom  Peggy's  pale  face,  and  she  answered,  <*  Yes 
ma'am,"  very  meekly. 

In  the  neighbour's  house  aU  went  quite  other- 
wise. No  switch  lay  on  the  table;  and  instead 
of,  <*l!^ind  how  you  do  that — if  you  don't,  I'll 
punish  you,"  she  heard  the  gentie  words,  <<  There, 
dear,  see  how  carefully  you  can  carry  that  up 
stairs.  Why,  what  a  nice,  handy  littie  girl  you 
are!"  Under  this  enlivening  influence,  Peggy 
worked  like  a  bee,  and  soon  be£^  to  hum  much 
more  agreeably  than  a  bee.  Aunt  Hetty  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  saying,  <*  Stop  your  noise, 
and  mind  your  work."  But  the  new  firiend  patted 
her  on  the  head,  and  said,  '*  What  a  pleasant  voice 
the  little  girl  has.  It  is  like  the  birds  in  the  fields. 
By-and-by,  you  shaU  hear  my  music-box."  This 
opened  wide  the  windows  of  the  poor  littie  shut-up 


heart,  so  that  the  sunshine  could  stream  in,  and 
the  birds  fly  in  and  out,  carolling.  The  happy 
child  tuned  up  like  a  lark,  as  she  tripped  lightly 
up  and  down  stairs,  on  various  household  eirands. 
But  though  she  took  heed  to  observe  all  the  direc- 
tions given  her,  her  head  was  all  the  time  filled 
with  ooxgectures  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  musio-box 
might  be.  She  was  a  littie  afraid  the  kind  lady 
would  forget  to  show  it  to  her.  She  kept  at  work, 
however,  and  asked  no  questions ;  she  only  looked 
very  curiously  at  everything  that  resembled  a  box. 
At  last,  Mrs.  Fairweather  said,  *'  I  think  your 
littie  feet  must  be  tired,  by  this  time.  We  will 
rest  awhile,  and  eat  some  gingerbread."  The 
child  took  the  offered  cake,  with  a  humble  littie 
courtesy,  and  carefully  held  out  her  apron  to  pre- 
vent any  crumbs  from  falling  on  the  floor.  But 
suddenly  the  apron  dropped,  and  the  crumbs  were 
all  strewn  about.  '<  Is  tiiat  a  littie  bird  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed* eagerly.  '<  Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  in  this 
room  ?"  The  new  friend  smiled,  and  told  her  that 
was  the  music-box ;  and  after  awhile  she  opened 
it,  and  explained  what  made  the  sounds.  Then 
she  took  out  a- pile  of  books  from  one  of  the  bas- 
kets of  goods,  and  told  Peggy  she  might  look  at 
the  pictures,  till  she  called  her.  The  little  girl 
stepped  forward  eagerly  to  take  them,  and  then 
drew  back,  as  if  afrttid.  <*  What  is  the  matter  T" 
asked  Mrs.  Fairweather;  <*I  am  very  willing  to 
trust  you  with  the  books.  I  keep  them  on  pur^ 
pose  to  amuse  children."  Peggy  looked  down 
with  her  finger  on  her  Up,  and  answered,  in  a 
constrained  voice,  "Aunt  Turnpenny  won't  like  it 
if  I  play."  *' Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that; 
I  will  make  it  all  right  with  Aunt  Hetty,"  replied 
the  friendly  one.  Thus  assured,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  full  eigoyment  of  the  picture-books ;  and 
when  she  was  summoned  to  her  work,  she  obeyed 
with  a  cheerAil  alacrity  that  would  have  astonished 
her  stem  relative.  When  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  concluded,  Mrs.  Fairweather  accompanied 
her  home,  paid  for  all  the  hours  she  had  been 
absent,  and  warmly  praised  her  docility  and  dili- 
gence. *'  It  is  lucky  for  her  that  she  behaved  so 
well,"  replied  Aunt  Hetty ;  "  if  I  had  heard  any 
complaint,  I  should  have  given  her  a  whipping, 
and  sent  her  to  bed  without  her  supper." 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  a  source  of  annoyance  presented  itself, 
which  could  not  easily  be  disposed  of.  Aunt 
Hetty  had  a  cat-*- a  lean,  scraggy  animal  —  that 
looked  as  if  she  were  often  kicked  and  seldom  fed ; 
and  Mrs.  Fairweather  had  a  fat,  frisky  littie  dog, 
always  ready  for  a  caper.  He  took  a  distaste  to 
poor  poverty-stricken  Tab,  the  first  time  he  saw 
her ;  and  no  coaxing  could  induce  him  to  alter  his 
opinion.  His  name  was  Pink ;  but  he  was  any- 
thing but  a  pink  of  behaviour  in  his  neighbourly 
relations.  Poor  Tab  could  never  set  foot  out  of 
doors  without  being  saluted  with  a  growl,  and  a 
short  sharp  bark,  that  frightened  her  out  of  her 
senses,  and  made  her  run  into  the  house,  with 
her  ftir  all  on  end.  If  she  even  ventured  to  doie 
a  little  on  her  own  door-step,  the  enemy  was  on 
the  watch,  and  the  moment  her  eyes  closed,  he 
would  wake  her  with  a  bark  and  a  box  on  the  ear, 
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and  off  he  would  mn.  Aunt  Hetty  yowed  she  1 
would  scald  him.  It  was  a  burning  shame,  she 
said,  for  folks  to  keep  dogs  to  worry  their  neigh-  ] 
hours'  cats.  Mrs.  Fairweather  inTited  Tabby  to  | 
dine,  and  made  much  of  her,  and  patiently  endea- 
voured to  teach  her  dog  to  eat  from  the  same 
plate.  But  Pink  sturdily  resolyed  he  would  be 
scalded  first ;  that  he  would.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  obstinate  in  his  opposition,  if  he  and 
Tab  had  belonged  to  different  sects  in  Christianity. 
While  his  mistress  was  patting  Tab  on  the  head, 
and  reasoning  the  point  with  him,  he  would  at 
times  manifest  a  degree  of  indifference,  amounting 
to  toleration ;  but  the  moment  he  was  left  to  his 
own  free  will,  he  would  give  the  invited  guest  a 
hearty  cuff  with  his  paw,  and  send  her  home  spit- 
ting like  a  small  steam-engine.  Aunt  Hetty  con- 
sidered it  her  own  peculiar  privilege  to  cuff  the 
poor  animal,  and  it  was  too  much  for  her  patience 
to  see  Pink  undertake  to  assist  in  maldng  Tab 
unhappy.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  rushed 
into  her  neighbour's  apartments,  and  faced  Mrs. 
Fairweather,  with  one  hand  resting  on  her  hip,  and 
the  forefinger  of  the  other  making  very  wrathful 
gesticulations.  **  I  tell  you  what,  madam,  I  wont 
put  up  with  such  treatment  much  longer,"  said 
she ;  "  I  '11  poison  that  dog ;  see  if  I  don't ;  and  I 
shan't  wait  long,  either,  I  can  teU  you.  What  you 
keep  such  an  impudent  little  beast  for,  I  don't 
know,  without  you  do  it  on  purpose  to  plague 
your  neighbours." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  he  behaves  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Fairweather,  mildly.     "  Poor  Tab !" 

**  Poor  Tab !"  screamed  Miss  Turnpenny ;  '<  what 
do  you  mean  by  calling  her  poor  ?  Bo  you  mean 
to  fling  it  up  to  me  that  my  cat  don't  have  enough 
to  eat?" 

*'  I  did  n't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  replied  Mrs. 
Fairweather.  "I  called  her  poor  Tab,  because 
Pink  plagues  her  so,  that  she  has  no  peace  of  her 
life.  I  agree  with  you,  neighbour  Turnpenny ;  it 
is  not  right  to  keep  a  dog  that  disturbs  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  am  attached  to  poor  little  Pink,  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  my  son,  who  has  gone  to  sea. 
I  was  in  hopes  he  would  soon  leave  off  quarrelling 
with  the  cat ;  but  if  he  won't  be  neighbourly,  I 
will  send  him  out  in  the  country  to  board.  Sally, 
will  you  bring  me  one  of  the  pies  we  baked  this 
morning?  I  should  like  to  have  Miss  Turnpenny 
taste  of  them." 

The  crabbed  neighbour  was  helped  abundantly ; 
and  while  she  was  eating  the  pie,  the  friendly 
matron  edged  in  many  a  kind  word  concerning 
little  Pegg^,  whom  she  praised  as  a  remarkably 
capable,  industrious  child. 

'*I  am  glad  you  find  her  so,"  rejoined  Aunt 
Hetty :  *^I  shoi:dd  get  precious  little  work  out  of 
her,  if  I  didn't  keep  a  switch  in  sight." 

"  I  manage  children  pretty  much  as  the  man  did 
the  donkey,"  replied  Mrs.  Fairweather.  "Not  an 
inch  would  the  poor  beast  stir,  for  all  his  master's 
beating  and  thumping.  But  a  neighbour  tied  some 
fresh  turnips  to  a  stick,  and  fastened  them  so  that 
they  swung  directly  before  the  donkey's  nose,  and 
off  he  set  on  a  brisk  trot,  in  hopes  of  overtaking 
them." 


Aunt  Hetty,  without  observing  how  very  closely 
the  comparison  applied  to  her  own  management 
of  Peggy,  said,  *•  That  will  do  very  well  for  folks 
that  have  plenty  of  turnips  to  spare." 

<*  For  the  matter  of  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Fair- 
weather,  "  whips  cost  something,  as  well  as  tor- 
nips  ;  and  since  one  makes  the  donkey  stand  still, 
and  the  other  makes  him  trot,  it  is  easy  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  economicaL  But,  neighbour 
Turnpenny,  since  you  like  my  pies  so  well,  pray 
take  one  home  with  you.  I  am  afraid  they  will 
mould  before  we  can  eat  them  up." 

Aunt  Hetty  had  come  in  for  a  quarrel,  and  she 
was  astonished  to  find  herself  going  out  with  a 
pie.  "Well,  Mrs.  Fairweather,"  said  she,  "yon 
are  a  neighbour.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times.*^' 
When  she  reached  her  own  door,  she  hesitated  for 
an  instant,  then  turned  back,  pie  in  hand,  to  say, 
"Neighbour  Fairweather,  you  needn't  trouble 
yourself  about  sending  Pink  away.  It 's  natural 
you  should  like  the  little  creature,  seeing  he  be- 
longs to  your  son.  I  '11  try  to  keep  Tab  in  doors, 
and  perhaps  after  awhile  Uiey  will  agree  better." 

"  I  hope  they  will,"  replied  the  friendly  matron: 
"we  will  try  Uiem  awhile  longer,  and  if  they  per- 
sist in  quarrelling,  I  will  send  the  dog  into  the 
country."  Pink,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  chair. 
stretched  himself  and  gaped.  His  kind  mistress 
patted  him  on  the  head,  "Ah,  you  foolish  little 
beast,"  said  she,  "what's  the  use  of  plaguing 
poor  Tab?" 

«  •  *  »  « 

That  same  afternoon,  the  sunshiny  dame  stepped 
into  Aunt  Hetty's  rooms,  where  she  found  Peggy 
sewing,  as  usual,  with  the  eternal  switch  on  the 
table  beside  her.  "  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Harlem, 
on  business,"  said  she :  "  I  feel  rather  lonely  with- 
out company,  and  I  always  like  to  have  a  child 
with  me.  If  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  Peggy 
go,  I  will  pay  her  fare  in  the  omnibus." 

"She  has  her  spelling  lesson  to  get  before 
night,"  replied  Aunt  Hetty.  "I  don't  approve 
of  young  folks  going  a  pleasuring,  and  neglecting 
their  education." 

"Neither  do  I,"  rejoined  her  neighbour;  "but 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  education  that  is 
not  found  in  books.  The  fresh  air  will  make 
Peggy  grow  stout  and  active.  I  prophesy  that 
she  wiH  do  great  credit  to  your  bringing  up." 
The  sugared  words,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
sugared  pie,  touched  the  soft  place  in  Miss  Turn- 
penny's heart,  and  she  told  the  astonished  Peggy 
that  she  might  go  and  put  on  her  best  govpi  and 
bonnet.  The  poor  child  began  to  think  that  this 
new  neighbour  was  certainly  one  of  the  good  fairies 
she  read  about  in  the  picture-books.  The  excur- 
sion was  enjoyed  as  only  a  city  child  can  eiyoy 
the  country.  The  wor]d  seems  such  a  pleasant 
place,  when  the  ietters  are  off,  and  Nature  folds 
the  young  heart  lovingly  on  her  bosom !  A  flock 
of  real  birds  and  two  living  butterflies  pat  the 
little  orphan  in  a  perfect  ecstasy.  She  ran  and 
skipped.  One  could  see  that  she  might  be  grace- 
ful, if  she  were  only  free.  She  pointed  to  the 
fields  covered  with  dandelions,  and  said,  "  See 
how  pretty !     It  looks  as  if  the  stars  had  come 
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doim  to  lie  on  the  grass."  Ah,  our  little  stinted 
Peggy  has  poetry  in  her,  though  Aunt  Hetty  never 
found  it  out  Every  human  so.ul  has  the  germ  of 
some  flowers  withiu,  and  they  would  open,  if  they 
oould  only  find  sunshine  and  free  air  to  expand  in. 

Mrs.  Fairweather  was  a  practical  philosopher, 
in  her  own  small  way.  She  obserred  that  Miss 
Turnpenny  really  liked  a  pleasant  tune;  and  when 
winter  oame,  she  tried  to  persuade  her  that  sing- 
ing would  be  excellent  for  Peggy's  lungs,  and  per- 
haps keep  her  from  going  into  a  consumption. 

*'  My  nephew,  James  Fairweather,  keeps  a  sing- 
ing school,"  said  she ;  **  and  he  says  he  will  teach 
her  gratis.  You  need  not  feel  under  great  obli- 
gation ;  for  her  voice  will  lead  the  whole  school, 
and  her  ear  is  so  quick,  it  will  be  no  trouble  at 
all  to  teach  her.  Perhaps  you  would  go  with  us 
sometimes,  neighbour  Turnpenny?  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  hear  the  children's  voices." 

The  cordage  of  Aunt  Hetty's  mouth  relaxed  into 
a  smile.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  she  went  every  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  simple  tunes,  and  the  sweet  young 
voices,  fell  like  dew  on  her  dried-up  heart,  and 
greatly  aided  the  genial  influence  of  her  neigh- 
bour's example.  The  rod  silently  disappeared 
firom  the  table.  If  Peggy  was  disposed  to  be  idle, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  say,  "When  you  have 
finished  your  work,  you  may  go  and  ask  whether 
Mrs.  Fairweather  wants  any  errands  done."  Bless 
me,  how  the  fingers  fle.w !  Aunt  Hetty  had  learned 
to  use  turnips  instead  of  the  cudgel. 

When  spring  came,  Mrs.  Fairweather  busied 
herself  with  planting  roses  and  vines.  Miss  Turn- 
penny readily  consented  that  Peggy  should  help 
her,  and  even  refused  to  take  any  pay  from  such 
a  good  neighbour.  But  she  maintained  her  own 
opinion  that  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  culti- 
vate flowers.  The  cheerful  philosopher  never  dis- 
puted the  point;  but  she  would  sometimes  say,  "  I 
have  DO  room  to  plant  this  rose-bush.  Neighbour 
Turnpenny,  would  you  be  willing  4o  let  me  set  it 
on  your  side  of  the  yard  ?  It  will  take  very  little 
room,  and  will  need  no  care."  At  another  time, 
she  would  say,  "  Well,  really  my  ground  is  too  full. 
Here  is  a  root  of  Lady's-delight  How  bright  and 
pert  it  looks.  It  seems  a  pity  to  throw  it  away, 
If  you  are  willing,  I  will  let  Peggy  plant  it  in 
what  she  calls  her  garden.  It  will  grow  of  itself, 
without  any  care,  and  scatter  seeds,  that  will 
come  up  and  blossom  in  all  the  chinks  of  the 
bricks.  I  love  it.  It  is  such  a  bright,  good-na- 
tured little  thing."  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  crabbed 
maiden  found  herself  surrounded  by  flowers ;  and 
she  even  declared,  of  her  own  accord,  that  they 
did  look  pretty. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Lane  called  upon  Mrs. 
Fairweather,  she  found  the  old  weed-grown  yard 
bright  and  blooming.  Tab,  quite  fat  and  sleek, 
was  asleep,  in  the  sunshine,  with  her  paw  on 
Pink's  neck,  and  little  Peggy  was  singing  at  her 
work,  as  blithe  as  a  bird. 

**  How  cheerful  you  look  here,"  said  Mrs.  Lane. 
"  And  so  you  have  really  taken  the  house  for  an- 
other year.  Pray,  how  do  you  manage  to  get  on 
with  Uie  neighbour-in-law  ?"  «. 


"  I  flnd  her  a  very  kind,  obli^g  neighbour," 
replied  Mrs.  Fairweather. 

"  Well,  this  if  a  miracle !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lane. 
"Nobody  but  you  would  have  undertaken  to  thaw 
out  Aunt  Hetty's  heart." 

"  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  was  never 
thawed,"  rejoined  her  friend.  "  I  always  told  you, 
that  not  having  enough  of  sunshine  was  what  ailed 
the  world.  Make  people  happy,  and  there  will 
not  be  half  the  quarrelling,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wickedness,  there  is." 

«  •  *  «  « 

From  the  *•  Mother's  Book.*' 
POLITENESS. 

In  politeness,  as  in  many  other  things  connected 
with  the  formation  of  character,  people  in  general 
begin  outside,  when  they  should  begin  inside;  in- 
stead of  beginning  with  the  heart,  and  trusting 
that  to  form  the  manners,  they  begin  with  the 
manners,  and  trust  the  heart  to  chance  influences. 
The  golden  rule  contains  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
politeness.  Children  may  be  taught  to  make  a 
graceful  courtesy,  or  a  gentlemanly  bow, — but, 
unless  they  have  likewise  been  taught  to  abhor 
what  is  selfish,  and  always  prefer  another's  com- 
fort and  pleasure  to  their  own,  their  politeness 
will  be  entirely  artificial,  and  used  only  when  it  is 
their  interest  to  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
truly  benevolent,  kind-hearted  person  will  always 
be  distinguished  for  what  is  called  native  polite- 
ness, though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conventional 
forms  of  society. 

BBAUTT. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  gift  with  which  mortals  are 
endowed,  that  brings  so  much  danger  as  beauty, 
in  proportion  to  the  usefulness  and  happiness  it 
produces.  It  is  so  rare  for  a  belle  to  be  happy,  or 
even  contented,  after  the  season  of  youth  is  past, 
that  it  is  considered  almost  a  miracle.  If  your 
daughter  is  handsome,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary 
that  she  should  not  be  taught  to  attach  an  undue 
importance  to  the  dangerous  gift;  and  if  she  is 
plain,  it  certainly  is  not  for  her  happiness  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  misfortune. 

It  certainly  is  natural  to  admire  beauty,  whether 
it  be  in  human  beings,  animals,  or  flowers ;  it  is  a 
principle  implanted  within  the  human  mind,  and 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  Beauty  is  the  outward 
form  of  goodness ;  and  that  is  the  reason  we  love 
it  instinctively,  without  thinking  why  we  love  it. 
The  truth  is,  beauty  is  really  of  tome  consequence ; 
but  of  very  small  consequence  compared  with  good 
principles,  good  feelings,  and  good  understanding. 
In  this  manner  children  ought  to  hear  it  spoken 
of.  There  should  be  no  affected  indifference  on 
this  or  any  other  subject.  If  a  child  say,  *  Every- 
body loves  Jane  Snow — she  is  so  pretty.'  I 
would  answer,  <  Is  Jane  Snow  a  good,  kind  little 
girl  ?  I  should  be  pleased  with  her  pretty  face, 
and  should  want  to  kiss  her,  when  I  first  saw  her; 
but  if  I  found  she  was  cross  and  selfish,  I  should 
not  love  her;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  have  her 
about  me.'  In  this  way  the  attention  will  be 
drawn  from  the  subject  of  beauty,  to  the  import- 
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■no*  of  gMdncta ;  uid  there  is  no  affectation  in 
tbe  bamnesa  —  the  plun  truth  ia  told.  We  do 
lore  beftatj  at  first  sight ;  aod  ve  do  omm  to  love 
It,  if  it  is  not  aooompukied  bj  amiable  qualities. 

CLAEKE,  MARy  COWDEN, 
Ah  English  Udy,  redding  near  Laudon,  who 
baa  prepared  "  The  Complete  CoDoordanoe  to 
Shakspeare."  It  was  a  giganUo  undertaking,  and 
like  "Craden'B  Concordance  to  the  Scriptures," 
would  appear  to  leaTG  nothing  to  be  dedred  to 
complete  a  refereuce  to  the  worke  of  the  immortal 
dramatiBt.     Mrs.  Clarke   deroted   sixteen  years 

'to  thU  stud;;  and  seems  to  have  felt  snoh 
honest  enthosiann  in  her  ponuit  as  nude  it  a 
real  pleasure.  The  book  is  large  ootaTo,  three 
columns  on  each  page,  and  there  are  S60  pages, 
■nfficient  labour  for  a  lifetime^  and  her  ambition 
tsaj  well  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  From  her 
Tei7  senuble  preface  we  will  ^to  a  quotation, 
showing  the  estimation  Shakspeare  holds  in  her 
mind ;  nor  do  we  think  she  OTerrates  the  influenoe 
of  his  works.  Next  to  genius  comes  the  faeiUt; 
to  appreciate  it  thus  lofiagl;  and  truthfullj, 

"  Shakapeare,  the  moat  frequently  quoted,  be- 
cause the  most  uniTersal-minded  geoiua  that  ctot 

'  Ilred,  of  all  authors,  best  deserres  a  complete 
ConaoTdanee  to  his  works.  To  what  subject  maj 
we  not  with  felicity  apply  a  motto  tram  this 
greatest  of  Foeta  T  The  Divine,  commending  the 
efficacy  and  'twofold  force  of  prayer  —  to  be  fore- 
stalled, ere  we  come  to  fall,  or  pardoned,  bung 
down;'  (he  Astronomar,  supporting  his  theory. by 
alluaions  to  '  the  moist  star,  upon  whose  Influence 
Neptune's  empire  standa  ;'  the  Naturalist  striving 
to  elucidate  a  &ct  respecting  the  habits  of  '  tJie 
singing  masons,'  or  'heavy-g^ted  toads;'  the 
Botanist,  lecturing  on  the  various  properties  of 
the  ■  small  flower,  within  whose  infant  rind  poison 
hath  residence,  and  med'mne  power;'  or,  on  the 
growth  of  '  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night  unseen, 
yet  crescire  in  hia  thcully;'  the  Philosopher,  spe- 
culating upon  <  the  respect  that  makes  calamity  of 
so  long  a  life,' — '  the  dread  of  something  after 
death,  the  undiscovered  country,  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveller  recnme;'  'the  Lover,  telling 
his  'whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear,'  and  vow- 
ing the  'winnowed  puri(f '  and  'persistive  con- 
Btanoy'  of  his  'heart's  dear  love;'  the  Lawyer, 
discussing  some  'nice  sharp  quillet  of  the  law;' 
the  Muduan,  descanting  on  the  '  touches  of  sweet 
harmony;'  the  Punter,  describing  hia  art,  that 
'pretty  mocking  of  the  life;'  tJie  Novel-writer, 
•eeking  an  illuatrative  heading  to  a  fresh  chapter, 
'the  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  te  come  at 
large;'  the  Orator,  labouring  an  emphatic  point 
in  an  appeal  to  the  pasdons  of  assembled  multi- 
tudes, 'to stir  men's  blood;'  the  Soldier,  endea- 
vonriDg  to  vindicate  Us  profeesion,  by  vaunting 
the  ■  pomp  and  airaometiuice  of  glorious  war ;'  or 
the  Humanist,  advocating  '  the  quality  of  mercy,' 
urging  that  'te  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear;' 
and  maintaining  that  'the  earth  is  wronged  by 
man's  oppression,'  may  all  equally  adorn  their 
page,  or  emblaion  their  speech  with  gems  from 
Bhakspeare's  works." 


The  "  Concordance"  was  pObliahed  in  Londcn, 
in  1846.  So  oarefuUy  was  the  prooess  of'Oon««*- 
ing  prootW,  &o.,  performed,  that  four  years  wma 
apent  in  printing  the  hook. 

CLABKE,  SABA  JANE, 
Bbbt  known  as  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  was  barm 
in  Onondaga,  a  village  in  the  interior  of  New  Fovk. 
Her  parents  were  from  New  England,  being  eott- 
neeted  with  soma  of  the  moat  distingoiBhed  of  th* 
Pilgrim  and  Huguenot  families.  Mr.  Clarke  re- 
moved to  New  Brighten,  whilst  his  pfted  daughter 
was  yet  a  child ;  her  home  is  still  there  among  tit* 
wild,  bold  and  piotureeque  eoeneij  of  wd^« 
Pennsylvania. 


In  1844,  MisB  Clarke  oomnenoed  her  ear««r  ct 
anthorohip  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  tigna> 
ture  of  "Oraee  Greenwood,"  addressed  to  the 
Editers  of  the  New  Mirror,  published  in  the  d^ 
of  New  York.  These  editors,  Meesra.  Morris  aad 
Willis,  were  struok  with  the  vivsoi^  of  thought, 
energy  of  eipresdon,  and  poetic  lancy  displayed 
by  the  writer ;  they  kindly  enoouragml  her,  and 
soon  her  whrbm  dt  pbau  became  celebrated  among 
our  readers  of  literary  periodicals.  Previous  to 
this,  however.  Miss  Clarke  had  written  aevenl 
poeme  nnder  her  real  name ;  the  diBoovcij  that 
the  earnest,  impasnoned  post,  and  the  "witty, 
saucy,  dashing,  brilliant  letter-writer,"  wore  om 
and  indivisibly  the  same  person,  increased  the 
curiodty  and  admiration;  "Grace  Qraesiwood'' 
was  at  once  a  (kvourite. 

That  she  has  not  only  sustained,  bnt  inereaaed 
thia  wide  populari^,  seemingly  so  easi];  gained,  is 
proof  that  her  talents  are  of  the  genuine  atamp.  An 
inferior  genius  would  have  been  aatiified  with  the 
honours  won ;  a  fearful  mind  would  have  hesitated 
to  risk,  by  any  effort  te  widen  her  away,  a  failm*. 
Qenina,  however,  makes  no  iDtet«sted  calcula- 
tions, but  pours  out  its  mudngs  and  sielodica  as 
prayer  gushes  tiam  a  heart  filled  with  the  lovs  c^ 
heaven.  Miss  Clarke  has  written  nueh  doting  tbs 
last  four  or  five  years ;  and  thoo^  tbeae  "  Oren- 
wood  loaves,"  both  poetry  and  prose,  have  been 
scattered  about  in  vanona  pviodicala,  and  pra- 
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pared  without  that  concentration  of  thought  and 
purpose- which  a  great  work  reqnires,  yet  she  has 
made  good  progress,  and  is  a  writer  of  whom  her 
country  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  characteristics  of  her  prose  are  freshness, 
▼igour,  and  earnestness  of  thought,  combined  with 
exquisite  humour  and  sprightllness ;  and  although 
she  is  distinguished  by  great  freedom  and  fear- 
lessness of  expression,  she  neyer  transcends  the 
bounds  of  strict  feminine  delicacy.  A  slight  vein 
of  playful  satire  is  discernible  here  and  there, 
which  adds  to  the  piquancy  of  her  style,  but 
which,  like  the  heat  lightning  of  a  summer  night, 
flashes  and  coruscates,  while  it  does  not  blast. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  in  speaking  of  men^s  appre- 
ciation of  elcTated  womanhood,  she  says — 

"  I  know  that  the  sentiment  of  men,  even  great 
men,  often  is,  from  a  perfect  woman^  *  good  Lord, 
deliver  us  * — and  He  generally  hears  their  prayer." 
Speak  to  them  of  feminine  natures  exalted  by 
genius,  or  great  goodness,  and  they  will  put  at 
you,  as  they  understand  it,  the  poet's  idea  of  love- 
able  womanhood — 

*  A  Creature  not  too  bright,  nor  good, 
For  human  nalur$'9  daUj/food." 

Which,  probably,  is  also  a  New  Zealander's  high- 
est ideal  of  a  missionary.'' 

The  high,  almost  passionate  appreciation  of  the 
holy  dignity  of  womanhood  is  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  Miss  Clarke's  poetry :  this  elevates  her 
soul,  and  gives  the  strength  of  expression  nearly 
approaching  masculine  sternness  and  depth  of 
passion  to  her  most  remarkable  production — 
^  Ariadne."  It  is  from  this  intenseness  of  femi- 
nine feeling,  that  we  predict  her  future  poetical 
triumphs,  when  throwing  aside  the  pretty  trifles 
of  verse  in  which  she  now  too  often  sportively  in- 
dulges, she  chooses  the  theme  worthiest  of  her 
high  powers  —  and  bending  her  brave  benevolent 
spirit  to  the  work,  in  her  burning  words  shall 
picture  forth  the  moral  mission  of  woman ! 

In  person,   Miss  Clarke  is  neither  large  nor 
small.     Her  height  is  a  little  above  the  middle 
size.     Her  form  combines  delicacy  with  agility  and 
vigour.     Her  mien,  and  carriage,  voice,  gesture, 
and  action,   all  manifest,   by  the  most  perfect 
correspondence  of  a  natural  language,  her  rich 
variety  of  intellectual  powers  and  moral  senti- 
ments.    The  physical  answering  to  the  mental, 
in  all  that  susceptible  nobility  of  temperament 
which  endows  genius  with  its   **  innate  experi- 
ences" and  universality  of  life.     Her  head  is  of 
the  finest  order,   and  larger  than  the  Grecian 
model,  whose  beauty  it  rivals  in  symmetrical  de- 
velopment    The  forehead  is  high,   broad,   and 
classic.    Her  brows  are  delicately  pencilled.    Her 
complexion  is  a  light  olive,  or  distinct  brunette, 
and  as  changeable  as  the  play  of  fancy  and  the 
hues  of  emotion.     Her  eyes  are  deep,  full  orbs  of 
living  light ;  their  expression  is  not  though tful- 
ness,  but  its  free  revealings — not  feeling,  but  its 
outgushings.     Just  as  her  poetry  is  never  penned 
till  perfectly  matured,  so  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings leap,  and  play,  and  flow  in  the  flashing  light, 
free  from  all  sign  of  mental  elaboration. 

A  volume  of  Miss  Clarke*s  prose  writings,  was 
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published  in  Boston,  by  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields, 
under  the  title  of  "  Greenwood  Leaves,"  in  1850 : 
and  a  small  volume  of  "  Poems,"  in  1851 ;  also  a 
book  for  children,  entiUed  *<  My  Pets." 

Prom  "Poemi" 

MT   LAT8. 

My  layp,  my  layi,  would  they  might  find 

An  echo  in  my  country*8  heart ! 
Be  in  its  bome-afTections  shrined. 

Form  of  its  cherished  things  a  part ; 
Be  liice  wild  flowers  and  common  air, 
Blooming  for  all,  breathed  everywhere  — 
Or  like  the  song  of  forest  bird« 
Gushing  for  all, /att  more  than  A«arrf.  % 

Earnest,  untiring,  might  they  be 
Like  barques  before  a  breeze  at  sea, 

Whose  dashing  prows  point  home  — 
Like  good  knights  bound  for  Palestine, 
Like  artists,  warmed  by  fire  divine, 
0*er  icy  Alp  and  Apennine, 

Holding  their  way  to  Rome  — 
Like  arrows  flashing  through  the  light, 
Like  eagles  on  their  sunward  flight. 
Like  to  all  things,  in  which  we  see 
An  errand  and  a  destiny. 

ARIADNE.* 

Daughter  of  Crete  —  how  one  brief  hour, 

£*en  in  thy  young  love's  early  morn. 
Sends  storm  and  darkness  o'er  thy  bower  -^ 

Oh  doomed,  oh  desolate,  oh  lorn  ! 
The  breast  which  pillowed  thy  Air  head. 

Rejects  its  burden  —  and  the  eye 

Wliich  looked  its  love  so  earnestly. 
Its  last  cold  glance  hath  on  thee  shed ; 
The  arms  which  were  thy  living  zone, 
Around  thee  closely,  warmly  thrown, 
Shall  others  clasp,  deserted  one  1 

Vet,  Ariadne,  worthy  thou 

Of  the  dark  fate  which  meets  thee  now. 

For  thou  art  grovelling  in  thy  woe  : 

Arouse  thee !  Joy  to  bid  him  go ; 

For  god  above,  or  man  below, 

Whose  love's  warm  and  impetuous  tide 

Cold  interest  or  selfish  pride 

Can  chill,  or  stay,  or  turn  aside. 

Is  all  too  poor  and  mean  a  thing 

One  shade  o'er  woman's  brow  to  fling 

Of  grief,  regret,  or  ffear ; 
To  cloud  one  morning's  golden  light  — 
Disturb  the  sweet  dreams  of  one  night  — 
To  cause  the  soft  flash  of  her  eye 
To  droop  one  moment  mournfully. 

Or  tremble  with  one  tear ! 

'TIS  ikou  shouldst  triumph ;  thou  art  ft^ee 
From  chains  which  bound  thee  for  a  wHile ; 
,  This,  this  the  farewell  meet  for  thee, 

Proud  princess  on  that  lonely  isle : 

"  Go—  to  thine  Athens  bear  thy  faithless  name ; 

Go,  base  betrayer  of  a  holy  trust  I 
Oh,  1  could  bow  me  in  my  utter  shame, 

And  lay  my  crimson  foreh<!ad  in  the  dust. 
If  I  had  ever  loved  thee  as  thou  art. 
Folding  mean  falsehood  to  my  high,  true  heart  \ 

"  But  thus  I  loved  thee  not :  before  me  bowed 

A  being  glorious  in  majestic  pride, 
And  breathed  his  love,  and  passionately  vowed 

To  worship  only  me,  his  peerless  bride ; 
And  this  was  thou,  bnt  crowned,  enrobed,  entwined. 
With  treasures  borrowed  ftam  my  own  rich  mind  I 

*  The  demigod  Theseus  having  won  the  love  of  Ariadn^^ 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Crete,  deserted  her  on  the  isle  of 

Naxos.    In  Miss  Bremer's  H Family,  the  blind  girl  is 

described  as  singing  "  Ariadnii  A  Naxos,"  in  which  Ariadnt; 
is  represented  as  following  Theseus,  climbing  a  high  rock 
to  watch  his  departing  vessel,  and  calling  upon  him  in  h«r 
despairing  anguish. 
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>'  I  knew  Una  not «  creature  of  my  dreami. 
And  my  rapt  soul  went  floating  into  thine ; 

My  love  around  thee  poured  such  halo-beams, 
Hadst  tliou  been  true,  hod  made  thee  all  dirine. 

And  I,  too,  seemed  immortal  in  my  bliss, 

When  my  glad  lip  thrilled  to  thy  burning  kiss! 

*•  Shrunken  and  shrivelled  Into  l*heseas  now 
Thou  standst :  behold,  the  gods  have  blown  away 

The  airy  crown  that  glittered  on  thy  brow  — 
The  gorgeous  robes  which  wrapped  thee  for  a  day ; 

Around  thee  scarce  one  fluttering  fragment  clings  — 

A  poor  lean  beggar  in  all  glorious  things  I 

"  Nor  will  I  deign  to  cast  on  thee  my  bate  — 
It  were  a  ray  to  tinge  with  splendour  still 

The  dull,  dim  twilight  of  thy  afterfkte  — 
Thou  Shalt  pass  ftom  me  like  a  dream  of  ill  — 

Thy  name  be  but  a  thing  that  crouching  stole 

LilLe  a  poor  thief,  all  noiseless  ttom  my  soul  I 

•'  Though  thou  hast  dared  to  steal  the  sacred  flame 
From  out  that  soul's  high  heaven,  she  sets  thee  firee  ; 

Or  only  chains  thee  with  thy  sounding  shame: 
Her  memory  is  no  Caucasus  for  thee : 

And  e'en  her  hovering  hate  would  o'er  thee  fling 

Too  much  of  glory  from  its  shadowy  wing  I 

**  Thou  thinkst  to  leave  my  life  a  lonely  night  — 
Ha  I  it  is  night  all  glorious  with  its  stars! 

Hopes  yet  unclouded  beaming  forth  their  light. 
And  free  thoughts  rolling  in  their  silver  cars ! 

And  queenly  pride,  serene,  and  cold,  and  high. 

Moves  the  Diana  of  its  calm,  clear  sky  1 

"  If  poor  and  humbled  thou  believest  me. 
Mole  of  a  demigod,  how  blind  art  thou ! 

For  I  am  rich  —  in  scorn  to  pour  on  thee : 
And  gods  shall  bend  f^om  high  Olympus'  brow. 

And  gate  in  wonder  on  my  lofty  pride ; 

Naxos  be  hallowed,  I  be  deified !" 

On  the  tall  cliff  where  cold  and  pale 
Thou  watchest  his  receding  sail. 
Where  thou,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Wail'st  like  a  wind-harp's  breaking  string, 
Bendst  like  a  weak  and  wilted  flower 
Before  a  summer  evening's  shower  — 
There  shouldst  thou  rear  thy  royal  form. 
Like  a  young  oak  amid  the  storm, 

Uncrushed,  unbowed,  unriven ! 
Let  thy  last  glance  bum  through  the  air. 
And  fall  flir  down  upon  him  there. 

Like  lightning  stroke  from  heaven ! 
There  shouldst  thou  mark  o'er  billowy  crest 
His  white  sail  flutter  and  depart ; 
No  wild  fears  surging  at  thy  breast, 

No  vain  hopes  quivering  round  thy  heart ; 
And  this  brief,  burning  prayer  alone 
Leap  fVom  thy  lips  to  Jove's  high  throne : 
"  Just  Jove !  thy  wrathflil  vengeance  stay. 
And  speed  the  traitor  on  his  way ; 
Make  vain  the  siren's  silver  song, 
Let  nereids  smile  the  wave  along  — 
O'er  the  wild  waters  send  his  bark 
Like  a  swift  arrow  to  its  mark  I 
Let  whirlwinds  gather  at  his  back. 
And  drive  him  on  his  dastard  track  ; 
Let  thy  red  bolts  behind  him  burn. 
And  blast  him,  should  he  dare  to  turn  I" 

THB   MABCH  Of  MIND. 

See  yon  bold  eagle,  toward  the  sun 

Now  rising  free  and  strong. 
And  see  yon  mighty  river  roll 

Its  sounding  tide  along : 

Ah  1  yet  near  the  earth  the  eagle  tires ; 

Lost  in  the  sea,  the  river; 
But  naught  can  stay  the  human  mind,— 

*Tis  upward,  onward,  ever ! 

It  yet  shall  tread  its  starlit  paths, 

By  highest  angels  trod. 
And  pause  but  at  the  flirthest  world 

In  the  universe  of  God. 


*TiB  said  that  Porsia'a  baflkd  king. 

In  mad  tyrannic  pride. 
Cast  fetters  on  the  Hellespont, 

To  curb  its  stormy  tide; 

But  ft-eedom's  own  true  spirit  lieaves 

The  bosom  of  the  main  — 
It  tossed  those  fetters  to  the  skies. 

And  bounded  on  again  I 

The  scorn  of  each  succeeding  age 
On  Xerxes'  head  was  hurled. 

And  o'er  that  foolish  deed  has  pealed 
The  long  laugh  of  a  world. 

Thus,  thus  defeat,  and  scorn,  and  shame. 

Be  his  who  sirives  to  bind 
The  restless,  leaping  waves  of  tboaglit. 

The  ft99  tide  of  the  mind! 
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There  was  a  rose,  that  blushing  grew 
Within  my  life's  young  bower ; 

The  angels  sprinkled  holy  dew 
Upon  the  blessed  flower: 

1  glory  to  resign  it,  love. 
Though  it  waa  dear  to  me; 

Amid  thy  laurels  twine  it,  love, 

-  It  only  blooms  for  thee. 

There  was  a  rich  and  radiant  gem 

I  long  kept  hid  ft'om  sight. 
Lost  from  some  seraph's  diadem  — 

It  shone  with  Heaven's  own  light ! 
The  world  could  never  tear  it,  love. 

That  gem  of  gems  f^om  me ; 
Yet  on  thy  fond  breast  wear  it,  love. 

It  only  shines  for  thee. 

There  was  a^bird  came  to  my  breast. 

When  I  was  very  young ; 
I  only  knew  that  sweet  bird's  nest. 

To  me  she  only  sung; 
Bat,  ah !  one  summer  day.  love, 

I  saw  that  bird  depart : 
The  truant  flew  thy  way.  low. 

And  nestled  in  thy  lieart. 

I  HETER  WILL  GROW  OLD. 

Oh,  no,  I  never  will  grow  old; 

Though  years  on  years  roll  by. 
And  silver  o'er  my  dark  brown  hair. 

And  dim  my  laughing  eye. 

They  shall  not  shrivel  up  my  son/, 

Nor  dim  the  glance  of  love 
My  heart  casts  on  this  world  of  oiirr. 

And  lifts  to  that  above! 

Now,  with  a  passion  for  those  haunts 
Where  wild,  free  nature  reigns, 

With  life's  tide  leaping  through  my  hesrt. 
And  ravelling  through  my  veins,— 

*Tis  hard  to  think  the  time  must  come 

When  I  can  seek  no  more. 
With  step  bold  as  a  mountain  cfaikTi. 

Deep  dell  and  rocky  shore;—' 

No  longer  on  my  swift  young  steed. 
Bound  o'er  the  hills  as  now. 

And  meet  half  way  the  winds  that  toss 
The  loose  locks  ftom  my  brow ! 

7et  still  my  ipirit  may  go  forth 

Where  fearless  fkncy  leads, 
May  uke  at  will  as  glorious  rides. 

On  wild,  invisible  steeds! 

Ye  tell  me  as  a  morning  dream 

Shall  pass  away,  ere  long. 
My  humble,  yet  most  passionate. 

Adoring  love  of  song. 

No,  n61  life's  ills  may  throng  oy  way. 

And  pride  may  bend  the  knee. 
And  Hope's  bright  banner  lusa  the  dost ; - 

But  lofty  Poesy 
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Shall  fling  their  tlayish  chalM  wide. 

And  spurn  their  dark  control ; 
They  never,  never  shall  lay  waste 
,     That  Italy  of  the  soul  i 

My  fhther,  —  pleasant  years  may  pass. 

Ere  his  last  sun  shall  set; 
And  —  blessed  be  the  God  of  lilh  1  — 

My  mother  liveth  yet. 

My  sisters  blend  their  souls  with  mine. 

A  laughing,  loving  band; 
A  heaven-set  guard  along  our  paths. 

Our  sii  brave  brothers  stand. 

While  God  thus  pours  the  light  of  Joy 

As  sunshine  round  my  home* 
O,  I  'II  lay  up  such  a  store  of  loves 

For  the  stormy  days  to  come! 

In  the  Joy  and  grief  of  every  one 

I  Ml  seek  to  share  a  part. 
Till  grateftil  thoughts  and  wishes  fbnd 

Come  thronging  to  my  heart. 

The  earnest  praises  of  the  young. 

The  blessings  of  the  old,— 
1  *11  gather  them  in,  I  *ll  hoard  them  up. 

As  a  miser  hoards  his  gold  1 

Tlofs  IsvM  sisjr  4i«,  yet  hopeAil  trust ' 

Shall  leave  me,  fliil  me,  never; 
1  will  plant  roses  on  their  graves,— 

Five  laj9une*»e  tbr  ever! 

Bmile  on,  doubt  on,  say  lift  is  sad. 

The  world  is  false  and  cold  — 
1  *ll  keep  my  heart  glad,  true,  and  warm,— 

1  never  will  grow  old! 

From  **  Greenwood  Leaves." 
irr  TIBBT  riBHIVG. 

Please  pictnre  to  yourself,  my  obliging  reader, 

a  tall,  slender  girl  of  thirteen,  just  out  of  short 

frocks,  but  retaining  still  her  long,  black,  Eenirig- 

sian  braids,  having  a  downward  look  with  her 

eyes  commonly,  and  gifted  with  a 

<*  Complexion 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun,** 

and  you  have  my  daguerreotype  at  that  period  of 
my  humble  existence. 

It  was  summer,  and  Harry  came  home  for  a 
▼acation,  accompanied  by  two  college  fHends.  As 
one  of  the  young  gentlemen  was  hopelessly  lame, 
hunting  was  out  of  the  question,  and  fishing  par- 
ties on  the  lake  took  its  place.  Every  fiivourable 
morning  their  boat  put  off  the  shore,  and  every 
evening  they  returned,  famously  dirty  and  hun- 
gry, and  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Harry, 
cursing  their  luck.  I  well  recollect  that,  however 
large  the  party,  Harry  always  insisted  on  furnish- 
ing the  fishing  tackle.  The  colonel  once  remon- 
strated with  him  on  this  extravagance,  but  was 
archly  reminded,  that  '*he  who  spares  the  rod 
spoils  the  child,"  and  that  as  a  good  parent  he 
should  **  give  line  upon  line"  as  well  as  *' precept 
upon  precept."  So  the  old  gentleman  turned 
laughingly  away,  being  like  all  other  amateur 
soldiers,  proverbially  good-natured. 

Those  parties  were,  I  regret  to  say,  made  up  of 
the  sterner  sex  exclusively,  but  after  Harry's 
fHends  had  left,  I  proposed  one  morning  that  he 
should  take  cousin  Alice  and  myself  to  the  lake 
on  a  fishing  excursion. 

"Alice  is  quite  skilful,"  he  replied;  "but  do 
yow  understand  angling  ? 
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**  No,  but  there*s  nothing  which  I  cannot  leam." 

'*  Very  well,  my  modest  cos,  put  on  your  bon- 
net, and  we  will  go  down  and  practise  awhile  by 
catching  small  fish  for  bait  in  the  old  mill-pond." 

The  sheet  of  water  to  which  my  cousin  referred, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  enlargement  and  deep- 
ening of  the  stream  which  ran  through  the  town. 
The  mill  which  its  waters  once  turned  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  the  fixtures,  &c.,  fallen 
to  decay;  and  Henry  remarked,  that  as  a  mill' 
pond  it  was  not  worth  a  dam,  but  a  capital  place 
for  catching  bait,  neyertheless.  I  did  not  smile 
approvingly  at  this  profane  pun,  not  I;  but  re- 
minded the  offender,  with  chilling  dignity,  that  I 
should  be  full  fourteen  in  eleven  months  and  nine 
days. 

After  spending  a  half  hour  in  initiating  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  angling,  Harry  took  a  sta- 
tion farther  up  stream.  Near  me  lay  a  small 
log,  extending  out  into  the  pond,  the  top  only 
lying  above  the  water.  Wearied  at  last  with  sit- 
ting on  the  bank,  and  catching  not  even  a  "  glori- 
ous nibble,"  I  picked  my  way  out  to  the  very  end 
of  this  log,  and  cast  my  bait  upon  the  waters.  Pre- 
sently I  marked  an  uncommonly  large  '*  shiner" 
glancing  about  hither  and  thither,  now  and  then 
tantalizingly  turning  up  his  glittering  sides  to  the 
sunlight  My  heart  was  in  my  throat  Could  I 
manage  to  capture  that  fish  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
it  were  glory  enough  for  one  day.  Reader,  have 
you  ever  seen  a  ** shiner?"  Is  he  not  the  most 
finifine  dashing,  dandyish,  D'Orsay  of  the  waves 
that  ever  cut  a  steell  among  "sheep-heads,"  or 
coquetted  with  a  young  trout  ? 

The  conduct  of  this  particular  fish  was  pecu- 
liarly provoking.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  clad  the 
uninviting  hook  in  the  garb  of  a  A*esh  young 
worm,  and  dropped  it,  all  quick  and  quivering, 
down  before  his  very  nose.  Like  a  careful  wooer, 
who  fears  "  a  take  in,"  he  would  not  come  to  the 
point;  he  had  evidently  dined,  and,  unlike  the 
old  Reformer,  played  shy  of  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

At  last,  as  though  a  sudden  appetite  had  been 
given  him  which  required  abatement f  he  caught 
the  worm,  and  the  hook  caught'  him,  and  —  and 
—  but  language  fails  me 

Ye  may  tell,  oh,  my  sisters,  in  author-land,  of 
the  exquisite  joy,  the  intoxicating  bliss  which 
whelms  a  -maiden's  heart  when  love's  first  kiss 
glows  on  her  trembling  lip ;  but  give  to  me  the 
rapturous  exultation  which  coursed  through  eyery 
vein,  and  thrilled  along  every  nerve,  as  my  first 
fish  bent  the  top  of  the  slender  cane-rod  towards 
the  water ! 

But,  ah,  the  instability  of  human  happiness! 
that  unfortunate  "  shiner"  was  strong — very.  I 
had  just  balanced  myself  on  the  rounded  three 
inches  of  the  log ;  I  now  saw  that  I  must  drop  the 
rod  and  lose  the  fish,  or  lose  my  balance  and  win 
a  plunge.  Like  a  brave  girl,  as  I  fiatter  myself 
that  I  am,  I  chose  the  latter.  Down,  down  I 
went  into  six  feet  depth  of  water,  pertinaciously 
grasping  the  rod,  which,  immediately  on  rising,  I 
flung  with  its  glittering  pendant,  high  and  dry  on 
the  shore ;  and  having  given  one  scream,  only  one, 
went  quietly  down  again. 
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Just  then,  Harry,  who  had  heard  my  fall  at 
first,  reached  the  spot,  plunged  in,  caught  and 
bore  me  safely  to  the  bank.  When  I  had  coughed 
the  water  from  my  throat,  and  wiped  it  from 
my  eyes,  I  pointed  proudly  toward  my  captiye 
**  shiner.'*  Alas  I  what  did  I  behold !  —  that  fish, 
my  fish,  releasing  himself  from  the  hook,  and 
floundering  back  into  his  native  element!  Yes, 
he  was  gone,  gone  for  ever,  and  for  one  dark 
moment, 

"  Naught  was  everything,  and  everything  was  naught.** 

I  need  not  tell  of  our  walk  homeward,  of  the 
alarm  and  merriment  which  our  appearance  cre- 
ated ;  or  how  I  was  placed  in  bed  and  half  smoth- 
ered with  blankets,  how  a  nauseous  compound  was 
sent  up  to  me,  which  Harry  kindly  quaffed,  and 
gk'ew  ill  as  I  grew  welL  All  such  matters  can  be 
safely  left  to  the  imagination  of  my  intelligent 
reader. 

I  will  but  add,  that  though  of  late  years  I  have 
angled  more  extensively  and  successfully,  have 
flung  a  lucky  hook  into  the  beautiful  rivers  and 
glorious  lakes  of  the  West,  and  have  dropped  occa- 
tional  lines  into  the  waters  of  American  literature, 
I  have  never  since  known  that  pure,  young  de- 
light, that  exquisite  zest,  that  wild  enthusiasm, 
which  led  me  to  stake  all  on  one  mad  chance,  and 
brave  drowning  for  a  "shiner." 

From  **  Letters  and  Sketches.** 
THE   INTELLECTUAL  WOMAN. 

The  intellectual  woman  should  be  richest  in 
"  social  and  domestic  ties  ,"  she  should  have  along 
her  paths  a  guard  of  friendship,  and  about  her 
life  a  breastwork  of  love.  True  feminine  genius 
is  ever  timid,  doubtful,  and  clingingly  dependent; 
a  perpetual  childhood.  A  true  woman  shrinks 
instinctively  from  greatness,  and  it  is  "against 
her  very  will  and  wish  transgressing,"  and  in  sad 
obedience  to  an  inborn  and  mighty  influence,  that 
she  turns  out  the  "silver  lining"  of  her  soul  to 
the  world's  gaze ;  permits  all  the  delicate  work- 
ings of  her  inner-nature  to  be  laid  open;  her 
heart  passed  round,  and  peered  into  as  a  piece  of 
curious  mechanism.  In  her  loftiest  soarings,  when 
we  almost  think  to  see  the  swift  play  of  her  pinion 
lost  in  the  distant  heaven,  even  then,  her  wildest 
and  most  exalting  strains  come  down  .to  us  with 
a  delicious  thrill  of  home-music.  The  radiant 
realms  of  her  most  celestial  visions  have  always  a 
ladder  leading  earthward.  Her  ways  and  words 
have  nothing  of  the  lofty  and  severe;  over  her 
face,  sun-gleams  and  shadows  succeed  each  other 
momentarily ;  her  eyes  are  alternately  dreamy  and 
tender,  and  their  intensest  fire  quivers  through 
tears.  Her  lips,  moulded  in  love,  are  tremulously 
full  of  the  glowing  softness  they  borrow  from  the 
heart,  and  electrically  obedient  to  its  impulses. 

woman's  heabt. 

Never  unsex  yourself  for  greatness.     The  wor- 
ship of  one  true  heart  is  better  than  the  wonder 
of  the  world.    Don't  trample  on  the  flowers,  while 
longing  for  the  stars.    Live  up  to  the  full  measure 
>f  life;   give  way  to  your  impulses,  loves,  and 


enthusiasms;  sing,  smile,  labour,  and  be  happj. 
Adore  poetry  for  its  own  sake :  yearn  for,  strive 
after,  excellenee;  rejoice  when  others  attain  it ;  feel 
for  your  contemporaries  a  loving  envy ;  steal  into 
your  country's  heart ;  glory  in  its  greatness,  exult 
in  its  power ;  honour  its  gallant  men,  and  immor^ 
talize  its  matchless  women.  Then  shall  that  grate* 
ful  country  throw  around  you  a  fame  which  shall 
be  like  the  embrace  of  fond  arms ;  a  joy  to  cheer, 
and  a  strength  to  support  you. 

There  is  a  joy  which  must,  I  think,  be  far  more 
deep  and  full  than  any  which  the  million  can 
bestow ;  one  which  precedes,  and  is  independent 
of,  the  fame  which  sometimes  results  rather  from 
the  caprice  than  the  justice  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  joy  of  inspiration,  I  have  elsewhere  expressed 
my  meaning  thus : — 

Oh,  when  the  heaven-born  soul  of  song  is  blending 
With  the  rapt  poet^s,  in  his  burning  strains, 

1*i8  like  the  wine  drank  on  Olympus,  sending^ 
Divine  Intoxication  through  the  veins  I 

But  this  is  for  the  masters  of  the  lyre ;  it  can 
never  be  felt  by  woman  with  great  intensity ;  at 
least,  can  never  satisfy  her.  I  repeat,  that  her 
wel)-spring  of  joy  is  in  the  heart 

woman's  okatitude. 

So  she  did  not  yield  to  woman's  amiable  weak- 
ness, and  love  because  she  was  loved ;  did  not  let 
gratitude  lead  her  blindfold  to  the  altar.  I  know 
I  should  put  on  gloves  while  handling  this  dear 
pet-fault  of  my  sex.  But,  my  charming  sisters, 
why  are  you  grateful  ?  Just  bring  your  every-day 
tenderness,  your  patient,  fond,  worshipping,  self- 
sacrificing  love;  and  then  place  man's  holiday 
admiration,  his  fanciful,  patronizing,  exacting, 
doubting  afifection,  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  see 
in  what  a  passion  of  haste  they  will  go  up.  Thank 
a  man  for  reading  you  five  unacted  acts  from  bis 
drama,  for  writing  an  acrostic  on  your  name,  for 
asking  an  introduction  to  a  rival  belle,  for  saying 
you  are  surprisingly  like  his  maiden  aunt ;  but 
never  for  the  honour  of  his  preference.  Be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  offer  of  his  mouchoir  to  hem,  or 
his  gloves  to  mend,  but  never  for  that  of  his  heart 
and  hand.  In  love  matters,  fling  away  gratitnde; 
'tis  but  a  charity-girl  sort  of  virtue,  at  the  best. 

THE   poet's   mission. 

One  long-cherished  hope  of  my  life  is,  that  in 
the  world  of  letters,  hearty  the  feminine  spirit  of 
man's  nature,  is  to  be  exalted  to  the  throne  of  in- 
tellect, and  they  are  to  reign  together. 

«  II  «  •  « 

It  is  no  longer  enough  that  a  poet  has  imagina- 
tion, fancy,  and  passion ;  he  must  possess  a  genial 
philosophy,  an  unselfish  sympathy,  a  cheerful  hu- 
manity —  in  short,  heart.  And  not  a  heart  like  a 
walled-up  well,  undisturbed,  and  holding  fast  its 
own,  till  some  thirsty  mortal,  with  toil  and  pains, 
draws  up  a  draught  for  his  fevered  lips ;  but  as 
a  laughing,  leaping  fountain,  flinging  its  living 
waters  far  and  wide,  creating  to  itself  an  atmos- 
phere of  freshness,  and  making  beauty  and  melody 
its  surroundings.  The  world  will  tolerate  no 
longer  an  arrogant  disbelief  in  its  most  cherished 
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and  ttered  truths.     It  irill  mete  no  more  of  its 

admiring  sfmputhy  on  the  egotism  of  misuithropj, 
or  the  childiahneu  of  a  sickly  gentimeDtalit; :  itc 
poetB  must  look  up  to  heaven  in  faith,  on  the  eartli 
vith  loTe,  and  rejel  in  the  Hch  joy  of  exiBtence. 
^bey  must  beguile  us  of  our  sorrows,  and  lighten 
113  of  our  earea ;  maet  torn  to  as  the  sunn?  ude 
of  nature,  sad  point  ub  to  the  rainboira  amid  the 
stoims  of  life:  and  they  must  no  longer  dare  to 
wed  Tice  to  poetry — a  lost  spirit  to  a  child  of  light 

COLEBIDOE,  SARA  HENBT, 
An  English  poetess,  daughter  of  tb«  distin- 
guished ppet,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  wife 
of  his  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  well 
known  for  bis  contributions  to  classical  learning, 
and  as  editor  of  his  uncle's  poalhumous  works, 
haa  shown  herself  worthy  of  her  birth-right  as 
a  "poet's  daughter,"  and  of  her  station  as  the 
bosom-companion  of  an  eminent  scholar. 

The  first  work  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  "  History  of  the  Abipones,"  from  the 
Latin  of  DobriihoSer ;  her  next  was  a  beautiful 
&iry-tale,  called  "Phantasmion,"  published  in 
1837,  and  deservedly  admired  as  an  exquisite 
creation  of  feminine  genius.  Besides  these,  slie 
has  written  poems,  evinciog  talent  of  no  common 
order.  A  distiDguished  critio  remarba  thos,  con- 
cerning her: — "With  an  imaginn^on  like  a  prism 
shedding  rainbow  changes  on  her  thoughts,  sbe 
shows  study  without  the  affectsUon  of  it,  and  a 
Qreek-like  cloaeness  of  eipreuiou." 

Prooj  '•  Pugliive  Fi«et" 


To  piri  wjib  (hy  son  Id 


ButwlwailHeiDiKniy 

conimBiHl 

Then  low  10  earth  1  bend  i 

•Jckly  iw 

Uk«imeidtDopli>|1nidili 

abliuor 

COOK,   ELIZA, 

Is  deserredly  distinguished  for  ber  poetical  pro- 
ductions, wbioh  are  popular  with  "the  people" 
everywhere  in  oor  American  nation  as  in  her  own 
country,  England.  Miss  Cook  resides  in  London; 
her  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  partly  in 
Southwark,  where  her  father,  a  caller  by  trade, 
resided,  and  partly  in  the  country.  She  was  the 
"youngling  of  the  flock"  by  eleven  years,  and, 
like  a  babe  bom  out  of  due  season,  was  tenderly 
cherished  by  her  excellent  mother,  whose  oharae- 
ter,  disciplined  by  suflering,  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted a  great  and  beneficial  iufluenoe  over  her 
gifted  child. 

The  deaUi  of  this  beloved  mother,  when  Miss 
Cook  was  about  fifteen,  left  her  in  that  heart-deso- 
lation which  is  the  ordeal  of  woman's  character, 
often  developing  new  talents  and  energies,  chas- 
tening the  spirit  of  youthful  hope  for  its  tasks  of 
duty,  and  thus,  by  exalting  her  aims  in  life,  sncb 
sorrows  serve  to  kindle  the  torch  of  her  genius. 
It  was  thus  with  Miaa  Cook.  Her  home,  after  ber  ' 
beloved  mother  was  withdrawn,  was  neither  plea- 
sant nor  happy,  and  the  young  girl  was  compelled 
to  find  in  inlellectnal  pursuits  her  means  of  con- 
tentment. She  gave  expression  to  her  earnest 
Noughts  and  geoerous  feelings:  the  language 
seema  to  have  flowed  spontaneously  in  rhyme,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  labour  or  study  in  her 
poetry.  But  there  is  that  which  is  for  a  woman, 
perhaps,  better  than  olasaioal  learning ;  as  an 
elegant  critio  has  well  observed — "There  is  B 
heartiness  and  truthful  sympathy  with  human 
kind,  a  love  of  freedom  and  of  nature,  in  this 
lady's  productions,  which,  more  even  than  their 
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graee  und  melody,  charms  her  readers.  She  writes 
tike  a  vhole^sooled  woman,  earnestly  and  unaf- 
fectedly, eyidently  giving  her  actual  thoughts,  but 
never  transcending  the  limits  of  taste  or  delicacy. 
The  favour  with  which  her  numerous  pieces  have 
been  received,  and  the  ease  with  which  she  writes, 
encourage  us  to  hope  for  much  future  delight  and 
instruction  from  her  generous  pen.  It  may  be 
hoped,  also,  that  she  will  take  more  pains  in  the 
finishing  of  her  verses,  than  she  has  hitherto  done, 
and  avoid  a  repetition  of  ideas,  a  fault  to  which 
she  is  somewhat  prone." 

The  closing  remark  is  not  without  reason.  Miss 
Cook  has  hitherto  written  exclusively  for  the  class 
in  which  she  was  born,  the  people ;  but  so,  also, 
did  Burns ;  yet  he  studied  his  art,  and  thus  ele- 
vated the  lowliest  subject  he  sung  by  the  flower- 
breath  of  true  poesy,  whose  course  is  always  up- 
ward. We  allude  to  the  "  Rural  Bard,"  because 
we  think  Miss  Cook  resembles  him  in  her  ardent 
philanthropy  of  soul,  and  in  its  direction:  her 
love  of  the  virtues  and  ei^Joyments  of  humble 
English  life,  as  he  sung  of  his  *<  Old  Scotia."  She 
is  far  more  fortunate  than  was  poor  Bums,  for 
she  gathers  not  only  praise  but  large  profits  f^om 
her  writings,  and  enjoys  her  own  popularity,  pro- 
bably the  greatest,  coimting  by  the  number  of 
those  who  read  rhyme,  of  any  living  female 
poet. 

Miss  Cook's  poetry  began  to  appear  in  various 
London  journals  about  1836.  In  1889,  an  Ameri- 
can poetess,  Mrs.  Osgood,  met  Miss  Cook  in  Lon- 
don, and  thus  describes  her — <<  Eliza  Cook  is  just 
what  her  noble  poetry  would  lead  you  to  imagine 
her ;  a  frank,  generous,  brave,  and  warm-hearted 
girl,  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  rather  stout  and 
sturdy  looking,  with  a  face  not  handsome  but 
very  intelligent.  Her  hair  is  black,  and  very 
luxuriant,  her  eyes  grey  and  full  of  expression, 
and  her  mouth  indiscribably  sweet." 

In  1840,  the  poems  of  Miss  Cook  were  collected 
and  republished  in  London,  under  the  title  of 
**  Melaia,  and  other  Poems."  The  beautiful  vo- 
lume was  soon  republished  in  New  York;  and, 
with  many  additions  from  the  fertile  mind  of  the 
author,  these  poems  have  passed  through  a  variety 
of  editions  both  in  England  and  America. 

In  September,  1849,  the  poetess  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  a  new  character,  as  editor  of  a  work, 
styled  **  Eliza  Cook's  Journal,"  published  weekly, 
in  London.  The  introductory  paper  from  her  pen, 
has  some  remarks  which  so  clearly  describe  the 
feelings  of  this  interesting  and  noble-minded 
woman,  that  we  must  give  them,  while  thanking 
her  for  this  daguerreotype  sketch  of  her  inner- 
self. — She  says — <*  I  have  been  too  long  known  by 
those  whom  I  address,  to  feel  strange  in  address- 
ing them.  My  earliest  rhymes,  written  from  in- 
tuitive impulse,  before  hackneyed  experience  or 
politic  judgment  could  dictate  their  tendency, 
were  accepted  and  responded  to  by  those  whose 
good  word  is  a  *  tower  of  strength.'  The  first 
active  breath  of  nature  that  swept  over  my  heart- 
strings, awoke  wild  but  earnest  melodies,  which  I 
dotted  down  in  simple  notes ;  and  when  I  found 
that  others  thought  the  tune  worth  learning — 
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when  I  heard  my  strains  hummed  about  the  sacred 
altars  of  domestic  firesides,  and  saw  old  men, 
bright  women,  and  young  children  scanning  my 
ballad  strains,  then  was  I  made  to  think  that  my 
burning  desire  to  pour  out  my  soul's  measure  of 
music  was  given  for  a  purpose.  My  young  bosom 
throbbed  with  rapture,  for  my  feelings  had  met 
with  responsive  echoes  from  honest  and  genuine 
Humanity,  and  the  glory  of  heaven  seemed  par- 
tially revealed,  when  I  discovered  that  I  held 
power  over  the  affections  of  earth. 

«  «  *  *  » 

'*  I  am  anxious  to  give  my  feeble  aid  to  the  gigan- 
tic struggle  for  intellectual  elevation  now  going  on, 
and  fling  my  energies  and  will  into  a  cause  where 
my  heart  will  zealously  animate  my  duty. 

"It  is  too  true,  that  there  are  dense  douda  of 
Ignorance  yet  to  be  dissipated — huge  mountains 
of  Error  yet  to  be  removed ;  but,  there  is  a  stir- 
ring development  of  progressive  mind  in  *ihe 
mass,*  which  only  requires  steady  and  free  com- 
munion with  Truth  to  expand  itself  into  that  en- 
lightened and  practical  wisdom  on  which  ever 
rests  the  perfection  of  social  and  political  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  that  all  who  work  in  the  field 
of  Literature  with  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
many  by  arousing  generous  sympathies  and  edu- 
cational tastes,  need  make  little  j»-o/eMton  of  their 
service,  for  *  the  people '  have  sufficient  percep- 
tion to  thoroughly  estimate  those  who  are  truly 
'with*  and  *for*  them." 

From  '*  Melaia.'* 

SILSNCK. 

The  whirling  blast,  the  breaker's  dash, 
Tlie  snapping  ropes,  the  parting  crash. 
The  sweeping  waves  that  boil  and  lash. 
The  stunning  peal,  the  hissing  flash. 
The  hasty  prayer,  the  hopeless  groan. 
The  stripling  sea-boy's  gurgling  tone. 
Shrieking  aiuid  the  flood  and  foajn. 
The  names  of  mother,  love,  and  hoase ; 
The  Jarring  clash  that  wakes  the  land. 
When,  blade  to  blade,  and  hand  to  hand, 
-  Unnumbered  voices  bur»t  and  swell. 
In  one  unceasing  war-wlmop  yell; 
The  trump  of  discord  ringing  out. 
The  clamour  strife,  the  victor  shout ;  — 
Oh!  these  are  noises  any  ear 
Will  dread  to  meet  and  quail  to  hear; 
But  let  the  earth  or  waters  pour 
The  loudest  din  or  wildest  roar; 
Let  Anarchy's  broad  thunders  roll. 

And  Tumult  do  its  worpt  to  tbnil. 
There  is  a  sHene*  to  the  soul 

More  awful,  and  more  startling  stilL 

To  hear  our  very  breath  intrude 

Upon  the  boundless  solitude. 

WJiere  mortal  tidings  never  come. 

With  busy  feet  or  human  hum ; 

All  hushed  above,  beneath,  around  — 

No  stirring  fonn,  no  whispered  sound;— 

This  is  a  loneliness  that  fhlls 

Upon  the  spirit,  and  appals 

More  than  tlie  mingled  rude  alarms 

Arising  Arom  a  world  in  arms. 

This  is  a  silence  bids  us  shrink. 
As  fh>m  a  precipice's  brink; 
But  ye  will  rarely  meet  it,  save 
In  the  Itot  desert,  or  cold  grave. 
Cut  off  flrom  lift  and  fellow-men. 
This  silence  was  around  me  then. 
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BUTTIBGUPS  AND  DAUIS8. 

1  never  eee  a  young  hand  bold 
The  itarry  bunch  of  white  and  gold, 
But  •omething  warm  and  IVeah  will  start 
About  the  region  of  oiy  heart 
My  smile  expires  into  a  sigh ; 
I  feel  a  struggling  In  the  eye, 
*Twizt  humid  drop  and  sparkling  ray, 
Till  rolling  tears  have  won  their  way; 
For  soul  and  brain  will  travel  beck 

TbroDgh  memory's  chequered  roaaes. 
To  days  when  I  but  trod  life's  track 

For  buttercups  and  daisies. 

Tell  me,  ye  men  of  wisdom  rare. 
Of  sober  speech  and  silver  hair. 
Who  carry  counsel,  wise  and  sage, 
With  all  the  gravity  of  age; 
Oh !  say,  do  ye  not  like  to  hear 
The  accents  ringing  in  your  ear. 
When  sportive  urchins  laugh  and  shout, 
■  Tossing  those  precious  fl6wers  about. 
Springing  with  bold  and  gleesome  bound. 

Proclaiming  joy  that  crazes. 
And  chorusing  the  magic  sound 

Of  buttercups  and  daisies  7 

Are  there,  I  ask,  beneath  the  sky 
Blossoms  that  knit  so  strong  a  tie 
With  childhood's  love  ?    Can  any  please 
Or  light  tlie  infant  eye  like  these  ? 
No,  no ;  there  *s  not  a  bud  on  earth. 
Of  richest  tint  or  warmest  birth. 
Can  ever  fling  such  zeal  and  xest 
Into  the  tiny  hand  and  breasL 
Who  doea  not  recollect  the  hours 

When  burning  words  and  praises 
Were  lavished  on  those  shining  flowers. 

Buttercups  and  daisies  1 

There  seems  a  bright  and  fairy  spell 
About  their  very  names  to  dwell ; 
And  though  old  Time  has  marked  my  brow 
With  care  and  thought,  I  love  them  now. 
Bmile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  linked  to  simplest  things ; 
And  these  wild  flowers  will  hold  mine  Ikst, 
Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past ; 
And  then  the  only  wish  I  have 

Is,  that  the  one  who  raises 
The  turf*sod  o'er  me,  plant  my  grave 

With  buttercups  and  daisies. 


A  LOVS  BONO. 

Dear  Kate,  1  do  not  swear  and  vow. 

Or  sigh  sweet  things,  as  many  can ; 
But  though  my  lip  ne'er  plajrs  the  slave. 

My  heart  will  not  disgrace  the  man. 
I  prize  thee  —  ay,  my  bonny  Kate. 

Bo  flrmly  fbnd  this  breast  can  be. 
That  I  would  brook  the  sternest  fkte 

If  it  but  left  me  health  and  thee. 

1  do  not  promise  that  our  life 

Shall  know  no  shade  on  heart  or  brow;  • 
For  human  lot  and  mortal  strife 

Would  mock  the  falsehood  of  such  vow. 
But  when  the  clouds  of  pain  and  care 

Shall  teach  us  we  are  not  divine, 
My  deepest  sorrows  thou  shalt  share. 

And  I  will  strive  to  lighten  thine. 

We  love  each  other,  yet  perchance 

The  murmurs  of  dissent  may  rise ; 
Fierce  words  may  chase  the  tender  glance. 

And  angry  flashes  light  our  eyes. 
But  we  must  learn  to  check  the  frown, 

To  reason  rather  than  to  blame ; 
The  wisest  have  their  fkults  to  own. 

And  you  and  I,  girl,  have  the  same. 


Foa  most  not  like  me  leas,  my  Kate, 

For  such  an  earnest  strain  as  this ; 
I  love  tkee  dearly,  but  I  hate 

The  puling  rhymes  of  -'kiss"  and  '*bllaB.'* 
There's  truth  in  all  l*ve  said  or  sung; 

I  woo  thee  as  a  man  tkatUd  woo ; 
And  though  I  lack  a  honied  tongue. 

Thou  *lt  never  flnd  a  breast  more  true. 


I  UI88  THIS,   XT  MOTHER. 

I  miss  thee,  my  mother  I    Thy  image  is  still 

The  deepest  impressed  on  my  heart. 
And  the  tablet  so  (aithflil  in  death  must  be  chill 

Ere  a  line  of  that  image  depart. 
Thou  wert  torn  ttom  my  side  when  I  treasured  thee  most  - 

When  my  reason  could  measure  thy  worth ; 
When  I  knew  but  too  well  that  the  idol  I  'd  lost 

Cotthl  be  never  replaced  upon  earth. 

• 

I  miss  thee,  my  mother,  in  circles  of  Joy, 

Where  I've  mingled  with  rapturous  ze#t ;      # 
For  how  slight  is  the  touch  that  will  serve  to  destroy 

All  the  fkiry-web  spun  in  my  breast  I 
Some  melody  sweet  may  be  floating  around  -> 

'TIS  a  ballad  I  learnt  at  thy  knee ; 
Some  strain  may  be  played,  and  I  shrink  ttom  the  sound, 

For  my  Angers  oft  woke  it  for  thee. 

1  miss  thee,  my  mother ;  when  young  health  has  fled. 

And  I  sink  in  the  languor  of  pain. 
Where,  where  is  the  arm  that  once  pillowed  my  head. 

And  the  ear  that  once  heard  me  complain  7 
Other  bands  may  support,  gentle  accents  may  fkU  — 

For  the  fond  and  the  true  are  yet  mine : 
I've  a  blessing  for  each ;  I  am  gratefiil  to  all  — 

Bat  whose  care  can  be  soothing  as  thine  7 

I  miss  thee,  my  mother,  in  summer's  ftiir  day, 

When  I  rest  in  the  ivy- wreathed  bower, 
When  I  hang  thy  pet  linnet's  cage  high  on  the  spray. 

Or  gaze  on  thy  favourite  flower. 
There  'a  the  bright  gravel-path  where  I  played  by  thy  side 

When^time  had  scarce  wrinkled  thy  brow. 
Where  I  careAiIly  led  thee  with  worshipping  pride 

When  thy  scanty  locks  gathered  the  snow. 

I  miss  thee,  my  mother,  in  winter's  long  night : 

I  remember  the  tales  thou  wouldst  tell  — 
The  romance  of  wild  fkncy,  the  legend  of  ftight  — 

Oh  I  who  could  e'er  tell  them  so  well  7 
Thy  corner  is  vacant ;  thy  chair  is  removed : 

It  was  kind  to  take  that  fi'om  my  eye : 
Yet  relics  are  round  me  —  the  sacred  and  loved-— 

To  call  up  the  pure  sorrow-fed  sigh. 

I  miss  thee,  my  mother !    Oh,  when  do  I  not  7 

Though  I  know  'twas  the  wisdom  of  Heaven 
That  the  deepest  shade  fell  on  my  sunniest  spot. 

And  such  tie  of  devotion  was  riven ; 
For  when  thou  wert  with  me  my  soul  was  below, 

1  was  chained  to  the  world  I  then  trod ; 
My  aflfections,  my  thoughts,  were  all  earth-bound;  but  now 

They  have  followed  thy  spirit  to  God  I 

OH  I   NNYBR  BBBATHB  A  DBAD  0NB*8   NAME. 

Oh  I  never  breathe  a  dead  one's  name 

When  those  who  loved  that  one  are  nigh ; 
It  pours  a  lava  through  the  f^ame 

That  chokes  the  breast  and  fills  the  eye ; 
It  strains  a  chord  that  yields  too  much 

Of  piercing  anguish  in  its  breath ; 
And  hands  of  mercy  should  not  touch 

A  string  made  eloquent  by  death. 

Oh  I  never  breathe  a  lost  one's  name 

To  those  who  called  that  one  their  own : 
It  only  stirs  the  smouldering  flame 

That  burns  upon  a  charnel-stone. 
The  head  will  ache  and  well-nigh  break 

To  miss  that  one  for  ever  fled ; 
And  lips  of  mercy  should  not  wake 

A  love  that  cherislies  the  dead. 
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THB   niE. 

The  wild  ttreama  leap  with  headlong  sweep 
In  their  curbless  courte  o'er  the  mountain  ateep ; 
All  fresh  and  strong  they  foam  along. 
Waking  the  rocks  with  their  cataract  song. 
My  eye  bears  a  glance  like  the  beam  on  a  lance 
While  I  watch  the  waters  dash  and  dance ; 
1  burn  with  glee,  for  I  love  to  see 
The  path  of  anything  that's  ft-ee. 

The  skylark  springs  with  dew  on  his  wings. 

And  up  in  the  arch  of  heaven  he  sings 

TrilMa.  trilMa  —  oh,  sweeter  far 

Than  the  notes  that  come  through  a  golden  bar. 

The  Joyous  bay  of  a  hound  at  play. 

The  caw  of  a  rook  on  its  homeward  way — 

Oh !  these  shall  be  the  music  for  me. 

For  1  love  the  voices  of  the  free. 

The  deer  starts  by  with  his  antlers  high, 
ProuAy  tossing  his  head  to  the  sky ; 
The  barb  runs  the  plain  unbroke  by  the  rein, 
With  steaming  nostrils  and  flying  mane ; 
The  clouds  are  stirred  by  the  eaglet  bird. 
As  the  flap  of  its  swooping  pinion  is  heard. 
Oh !  them  shall  be  the  creatures  for  me, 
'For  my  soul  was  formed  to  love  the  free. 

The  mariner  brave,  in  his  bark  on  the  wave, 
May  laugh  at  the  walls  round  a  kingly  slave ; 
And  the  one  whose  lot  is  the  desert  spot 
Has  no  dread  of  an  envious  foe  in  his  cot. 
The  thrall  and  state  at  the  palace-gate 
Are  what  my  spirit  has  learnt  to  hate ; 
Oh  I  the  hills  shall  be  a  home  fbr  me. 
For  I  *d  leave  a  throne  for  the  hat  of  the  free. 


THB   CLOUDS. 

Beautiful  clouds !  I  have  watched  ye  long. 
Fickle  and  bright  as  a  fliiry  throng; 
Now  ye  have  gathered  golden  beams. 
Now  ye  are  parting  in  silver  streams. 
Now  ye  are  tinged  with  a  roseate  blush. 
Deepening  fast  to  a  crimson  flush; 
Now,  like  aerial  sprites  at  play, 
Ye  are  lightly  dancing  another  way; 
Melting  in  many  a  pearly  flake. 
Like  the  cygnet's  down  on  the  azure  lake ; 
Now  ye  gather  again,  and  run 
To  bask  in  the  blase  of  a  setting  sun ; 
And  anon  ye  serve  as  Zephyr's  car, 
Flitting  before  the  evening  star. 

Now  ye  ride  in  mighty  form. 

With  the  arms  of  a  giant,  to  nurse  the  storm ; 

Ve  grasp  the  lightning,  and  fling  it  on  earth, 

All  flashing  and  wild  as  a  maniac's  mirth; 

Ye  cavern  the  thunder,  and  bravely  it  roars. 

While  the  forest  groans,  and  the  avalanche  pours; 

Ve  launch  the  torrent  with  headlong  force, 

Till  the  rivers  hiss  in  their  boiling  course ; 

Ve  come,  and  your  trophies  are  scattered  around 

In  the  wreck  on  the  waters,  the  oak  on  the  ground. 

Oh  1  where  is  the  eye  that  doth  not  love 

The  glorious  phantoms  that  glide  above  ? 

That  hath  not  looked  on  the  realms  of  air 

With  wondering  soul  and  bursting  prayer? 

Oh  I  where  is  the  spirit  that  hath  not  bowed 

To  its  God  at  the  shrine  of  a  passing  cloud  ? 


HALLOWED   BE   THY   NAME. 

List  tu  the  dreamy  tone  that  dwells 

In  rippling  wave  or  sighing  tree; 
Go,  hearken  to  the  old  church  bells, 

The  whistling  bird,  the  whining  bee. 
Interpret  right,  and  ye  will  find 

'Tis  "  power  and  glory"  they  proclaim : 
The  chimes,  the  creatures,  waters,  wind, 

All  publish,  "  hallowed  be  thy  name  1" 


The  pilgrim  joomeya  tUl  he  Meeds, 

To  gain  the  aliar  of  his  sires; 
The  hermit  pores  above  his  beads. 

With  zeal  that  never  wanes  nor  tires; 
But  holiest  rite  or  longest  prayer 

That  soul  can  yield  or  wisdom  frame. 
What  better  import  can  it  bear 

Tlian,  *•  Father  !  hallowed  be  thy  namcr' 

The  savage  kneeling  to  the  sun. 

To  give  his  thanks  or  ask  a  boon  ; 
The  raptures  of  the  idiot  one 

Who  Inoghs  to  see  the  clear  roond  moon ; 
The  saint  well  unght  in  Christian  lore; 

The  Moslem  prostrate  at  his  flame  — 
All  worship,  wonder,  and  adore ; 

All  end  in,  **  hallowed  be  thy  name!** 

What6*er  may  be  man's  faith  or  creed. 

Those  precious  words  comprise  it  still ; 
We  trace  them  on  tlie  bloomy  mead. 

We  hear  them  in  the  flowing  rill. 
One  chorus  hails  the  Great  Supreme; 

Each  varied  breathing  tells  the  same. 
The  strains  may  difier;  but  the  theme 

Is,  "  Fathke  1  hallowed  be  thy  name  (** 

THBOnOH  THB  WATBBS. 

Through  the  fbrest,  through  the  forest,  oh !  who  would  aoi 

like  to  roam. 
Where  the  squirrel  leaps  right  gaily  and  the  shy  fowa  nubs 

a  home ; 
Where  branches,  spreading  high  and  nide,  shut  oatthegoUes 

sun, 
And  hours  of  noontide  steal  away  all  shadowy  and  doa? 

*Tis  sweet  to  pluck  the  ivy  sprigs  or  aeek  the  iiidden  neM, 

To  track  the  spot  where  owleu  hide,  and  wikl  deer  take 

their  rest ; 
Through  the  Ibrest,  through  the  forest,  oh,  His  passing  iweet 

to  take 
Our  lonely  way  *mid  springy  moss,  thick  bush,  and  UogM 

brake. 

Through  tlie  valley,  through  the  valley,  where  the  glitieriag 

harebells  peeg,. 
Where  laden  bees  go  droning  by,  and  hum  themselves  to 

sleep; 
Where  all  that's  bright  with  bloom  and  light  springs  fbnii 

to  greet  the  day, 
And  every  blade  pours  incense  to  the  warm  and  dxnlBm 

ray; 
Where  children  come  to  laugh  away  their  happy  sosiaer 

hours, 
To  chase  the  downy  butterfly,  or  crown  themselves  witk 

flowers ; 
Through  the  valley,  through  the  valley,  oh !  who  does  mt 

like  to  bask 
Amid  tiie  fliirest  beauties  Beaven  can  give  or  man  can  aAf 

Through  the  desert,  through  tlie  desert,  where  the  Arab  tikei 

his  course. 
With  none  to  bear  him  company  except  his  gallant  hone; 

'  Where  none  can  question  will  or  right,  where  iaadoMffc* 

ne'er  impede. 
But  all  is  wide  and  limitless  to  rider  and  to  steed. 
No  purling  streamlet  murmurs  there,  no  cheqaered  shadowi 

fall; 
'TIS  torrid,  waste,  and  desolate,  but  free  to  emeh  and  aD. 
Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert  1   Oh,  the  Arab  woali 

not  change 
For  purple  robes  or  olive-trees  his  wild  and  burning  rame. 

Through  the  waters,  through  the  waters,  ah  I  be  this  the  >V 

forme. 
Upon  the  flowing  river  or  the  broad  and  dashing  sea; 
Of  all  that  wealth  could  ofler  me  the  choicest  boon  rderavt 
Would  be  a  bold  and  sturdy  hark  upon  the  open  wafc. 
I  love  to  see  the  w«t  sails  fill  before  the  whivtllng  breath. 
And  feel  the  ship  cleave  on,  as  though  she  spurned  the  flo" 

beneath. 
Through  the  waters,  through  tlie  waters,  can  ye  tell  aie  wkal 

below 
Is  freer  than  the  wind*Iashed  main,  or  swifter  than  the  pm  i 
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I  love  to  tee  the  merry  eraft  (o  mnnins  on  her  side ; 

I  laugh  to  eee  her  spiMbinf  on  before  the  rapid  tide ; 

I  love  to  marlc  the  white  and  biising  foaoi  come  boiling  up. 

Fresh  as  the  froth  that  hangs  about  the  Thanderer^s  nectar 

cup. 
All  eail  away :  ah  1  who  would  suy  to  pace  the  dusty  land 
If  once  they  trod  a  gallant  ship,  steered  by  a  gallant  band. 
Through  the  waters,  through  the  waters,  oh  I  there's  not  a 

Joy  for  me 
Like  racing  with  the  gull  upon  a  broad  and  dashing  seal 

8TAKZA8   TO  TEUi  TOUHO. 

Long  have  the  wisest  lips  confessed 
That  minstrel  ones  are  far  from  wrong 

Who  '* point  a  moral*'  In  a  jest. 
Or  yield  a  sermon  in  a  song. 

So  be  it !    Listen  ye  who  will, 
And,  though  my  harp  be  roughly  strung, 

7et  never  shall  its  lightest  thrill 
Offend  the  old  or  taint  the  young. 

Mark  mel  I  ne'er  presume  to  teach 
The  man  of  wisdom,  grey  and  sage : 

*Ti8  to  the  growing  I  would  preach 
Prom  moral  text  and  mentor  page. 

First,  I  would  bid  thee  cherish  truth. 
As  leading  star  in  virtue's  train: 

Folly  may  pass,  nor  tarnish  youth. 
But  falsehood  leaves  a  poison  stain. 

Keep  watch,  nor  let  the  burning  tide 
or  impulse  break  from  all  conirol: 

The  best  of  hearts  needs  pilot-guide 
To  steer  it  clear  from  error's  shoal. 

One  wave  of  passion's  boiling  Oood 

May  all  the  sea  of  life  disturb; 
And  steeds  of  good  but  fiery  blood 

Will  rush  on  death  without  a  curb. 

Think  on  the  course  ye  fain  would  run. 

And  moderate  the  wild  desire; 
There*s  many  a  one  would  drive  the  ann, 
'         Only  to  set  the  world  on  fiiB. 

Blight  not  the  one  of  honest  worth, 
Becanse  no  star  adorns  his  breast: 

The  lark  soars  highest  from  the  earth, 
Yet  ever  leaves  the  lowest  nest. 

Heed  but  the  bearing  of  a  tree. 
And  if  it  yield  a  wholesome  fruit 

A  shallow,  envious  fool  is  he 
Who  spurns  it  for  its  forest  root. 

Let  Air  humanity  be  thine. 

To  fellow-man  and  meanest  brute: 
*Tis  nobly  taught ;  the  code's  divine  — 

Mercy  is  God's  chief  attribute. 

• 

The  coward  wretch  whose  hand  and  heart 

Can  bear  to  torture  aught  below, 
Is  ever  first  to  quail  and  start  * 

From  slightest  paiu  or  equal  foe. 

Be  not  too  ready  to  condemn 
The  wrong  thy  brothers  may  have  done ; 

Ere  ye  too  harshly  censure  them 
For  human  friults,  ask  —  "  Have  I  none  T' 

Live  that  thy  young  and  glowing  breast 
Can  think  of  death   vithout  a  sigh; 

And  be  assured  that  life  is  best 
Which  finds  us  least  afraid  to  die. 


WA8OIKQT0N. 

Land  of  the  West  I  though  passing  brief  the  record  of  thine 

age, 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all  on  history's  wide  page  1 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  fbme  ring  out  —  thine  shall  be  loudest 

fkr: 
Let  others  boast  their  satellites  — thou  hast  the  planet  star. 


Thou  hast  a  name  whoae  characters  of  light  shall  ne*er 

depart ; 
*Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain,  and  warms  the  coldest 

heart ; 
A  war-cry  fit  for  any  land  where  freedom's  to  be  won. 
'Land  of  the  west!  it  stands  alone  —  it  is  thy  Washington  I 

Rome  had  its  Ccaar.  great  and  brave ;  but  stain  was  on  bis 

wreath : 
He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror,  and  died  the  tyrant's 

death. 
France  had  Us  Eagle;  but  his  wings,  though  lofty  they 

might  soar. 
Were  spread  in  flilse  ambition's  flight,  and  dipped  in  mur- 
der's gore. 
Those  hero-gods,  whose  mighty  sway  would  fain  have 

chained  the  waves  — 
Who  fleshed  their  blades  with  tiger  zeal,  to  make  a  world 

of  slaves  — 
Who,  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path,  still  fiercely 

waded  on  — 
Oh,  where  shall  be  their  ^  glory"  by  the  side  of  Washington  7 

He  (bught,  but  not  with  love  of  strife ;  he  struck  but  to 
defend ;  ^ 

And  ere  he  turned  a  people's  foe,  he  sought  to  be  a  friend. 

He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right  by  reason's  gentle 
word, 

And  sighed  when  felt  injustice  threw  the  challenge  —  sword 
to  sword. 

He  stood  the  firm,  the  calm,  the  wise,  the  patriot  and  sage; 

He  showed  no  deep,  avenging  hate  —  no  burst  of  despot  rage. 

He  stood  for  liberty  and  truth,  and  dauntlessly  led  on. 

Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth  the  name  of  Washington. 

No  car  of  triumph  bore  him  through  a  city  filled  with  grief; 
No  groaning  captives  at  the  wheels  proclaimed  him  victor 

chief: 
He  broke  the  gyves  of  slavery  with  strong  and  high  disdain. 
And  cast  no  sceptre  from  the  links  when  he  had  crushed  the 

chain. 
He  saved  his  land,  but  did  not  lay  his  soldier  trappings  down 
To  change  them  for  the  regal  vest,  and  don  a  kingly  crown. 
Fame  was  too  earnest  in  her  Joy  —  too  proud  of  «ucli  a  son— 
To  let  a  robe  and  title  mask  a  noble  Washington. 

England,  my  heart  is  truly  thine  — my  loved,  my  native 

earth !  — 
The  land  that  holds  a  mother's  grave,  and  gave  that  mother 

birth  I 
Oh,  keenly  sad  would  be  the  fate  that  thrust  me  from  thy 

shore. 
And  frtitering  my  breath,  that  sighed,  "  Farewell  for  ever 

more  P 
But  did  I  meet  such  adverse  lot,  I  would  not  seek  to  dwell 
Where  olden  heroes  wrought  the  deeds  for  Homer's  song  to 

tell. 
Away,  thou  gallant  ship!  Fd  cry,  and  bear  me  swiftly  on: 
But  bear  mo  flx>m  my  own  Ikir  land  to  that  of  Washington. 


THE    LAST  GOOD-BYE. 

Farewell !  Farewell  I  is  often  heard 

From  the  lips  of  those  who  part : 
*T  is  a  whifipered  tone,  't  is  a  gentle  word. 

But  it  springs  not  from  the  heart. 
It  may  serve  for  the  lover's  lay, 

To  be  sung  'neath  a  summer  sky  ; 
But  give  me  the  lips  that  say 
•  The  honest  words,  **  Good-bye  V* 

Adieu  !  Adieu !  may  greet  the  ear 

In  the  guise  of  courtly  speoch  ; 
But  when  we  leave  the  kind  and  dear. 

*Tis  not  what  the  soul  would  leach. 
Whene'er  we  grasp  the  hands  of  those 

We  would  hove  for  ever  nigh. 
The  flame  of  friendship  burns  and  glows 

In  the  warm,  frank  words,  "  6ood*bye  I'* 

The  mother  sending  fbrih  lier  child 

To  meet  with  caret  and  strife. 
Breathes  through  her  tears  her  doubu  and  fears 

For  the  loved  one's  future  life. 
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No  cold  "  adiaii,'  >w  "  Iknwell,"  lim 
Williln  !h[  elukint  lifhi; 


When  the  brnw  ii 


courra,  angela  oeorgina  bdrdett, 

Tb  distiiiguished  aa  poaseBBiag  more  wealth  thno 
U17  other  priTaie  voman  in  the  world  ;  and  a  Tar 
higher  distlDotion  is  hers  also,  that  nbt  it  ueing  her 
immenee  richee  in  the  noblest  worke  of  vharitj. 

Miu  Bardett  Contta  ia  the  joungest  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Bardett,  Bart,  late  of  Bramcote, 
oouDty  of  Warwick,  a  philanthropist  kdcI  reformer, 
whose  poliUcal  career  is  well  known ;  her  mother 
was  Sophia,  jouDgest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts, 
Esq.,  the  opulent  hanker  of  the  Strand.  The 
family  of  Bnrdett,  enriched  by  alliances  with  the 
houses  of  Camtille  of  Arrow,  Bruin  of  Bramcote, 
and  Praaaceye  of  Foremork,  can  be  traced  to  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Conquest.  But  whatever  the 
aneestrj  of  MisB  Burdett  Coutts  might  have  been, 
it  can  confer  no  hononr  on  her  name  ao  noble  as 
do  her  own  benevolent  deeds.  She  was  bom  April 
26th,  1814,  and  earefolly  traioed  in  those  religiona 
aentimeDta  which  derelop  the  best  faculties  of  the 
female  mind.  She  was  not  educated  as  an  ex- 
pectant heiress,  because  her  grandfather's  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Mellon,*  the  actress,  and  Us  gift 
by  will  of  his  whole  fortnne  to  this,  coniparatiTely. 
young  wife,  must  hsTO  depriTed  his  children  of 
any  expectancy  from  the  step-mother,  who  subse- 
quently married  the  young  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
But  the  amiable,  interesting  and  affectionate  An- 
gela Burdett,  was  ever  a  farourite  with  her  step- 
grandmother;  and  as  the  latter  had  no  children 
or  near  relatione  of  her  own,  she  justly  deter- 
mined the  fortune  she  had  received  from  her  first 
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husband,  should  return  to  his  faaiil;,  and  wisely 
selected  the  youthful  Angela  Qeorgina  Bnrdett,  u 
her  heiress.  One  condition  only  was  anneied  lo 
the  possession  of  this  vast  property — that  tks 
heiress  should  assume  the  additional  snmaine  ltd 
arms  of  Coutla,  which,  by  royal  license  was  per- 
mitted. In  September,  1837,  the  subject  of  0«r 
sketch  took  the  style  and  Bumame,  and  came  into 
poBsession  of  ber  fortune  ;  she  was  then  twentj' 
three  years  of  age.  The  few  simple  facts  wehsie 
narrated,  strikingly  illustrate  the  differences  ii 
the  masculine  and  feminine  nature.  Harriet  Mel- 
lon, the  Bclf-edncated  aotreaa,  was  far  more  dins- 
terested,  more  generons,  more  just,  than  either  tf 
her  two  husbands,  —  one  Tersed  in  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  of  business,  the  other  bom  td 
high  rank,  and  educated  in  a  nobleman's  notioni 
of  hononr  and  morality ;  and  that  this  great  wesltb, 
accumulated  by  the  elder  Coutts,  is  now  in  til 
hands  of  a  woman,  should  be  a  sul^ect  of  Ihankful- 
aesB  to  all  who  wish  the  advancement  of  piety,  mo- 
rality, and  Christian  education  among  the  people. 

Since  Miss  Burdett  Coutta  came  into  poiua- 
sion  of  her  fortune,  she  has  been  indefatigable  ii 
her  works  of  benevolence.  Besides  her  prints 
charities,  which  are  innumerable,  she  has  gins 
largely  for  missionary  purpoaea  j  to  assist  reli- 
giouB  Booieties;  endowed  the  see  of  a  bishopric 
in  Adelaide,  South  Australia;  and  bestowed  iJiPlf 
thoutand  pounds  aUrUrtg  to  build  and  endev  a 
ohnroh,  with  parsonage-house  and  BchoolsinVeft- 
mineter,  London  I  Who,  among  all  the  Uviognv- 
ble  and  rich  men  of  England,  has  done  deeds  1^ 
disinterested  beneToleoce  to  be  compared  with 
these!  A  woman  is  now  the  leader  of  Britid 
charitieB  ;  and  the  name  of  Miss  Burdett  Costti 
is  honoured  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  oeremonies  alteid- 
ant  on  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  this  ner 
church  was  given  in  a  London  paper.  The  oti 
was  Rochester- Row,  selected  by  the  Bidiop  at 
London,  in  one  of  the  most  densely  pepnlsKd 
portions  of  the  city  and  liberties.  'TuCTdsj,  tbi 
2(>th  of  July,  184T,  was  Sied  for  the  ccrfmiMuet. 
The  Bite  was  eDcloBed,  and  accommodations  wM 
prepared  for  apeolalors.  "  Before  two  o'dock, 
the  appointed  hour,  several  galleries  were  occv- 
pied,  and  ladies  were  accommodated  with  ititi 
on  the  platform,  whereon  were  made  the  rtqnidle 
dtrangementB  for  laying  the  stone,  suspeixtMl 
ft'omatmck,  travelling  along  an  elevated  traanj- 
At  two  o'clock,  the  several  anthoritiee  engaged 
in  the  ceremony  entered  the  inclosnre  in  proco- 
sion,  preceded  by  the  officials,  bearing  their  ninr 
staves.  Amongst  those  present  were.  Miss  AD|clt 
Burdett  Coutts  (who  was  accompanied  by  UAj 
King,  Lady  Antrobus,  Miss  Bnrdett,  and  Hn- 
Ramsden  ;)  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Laid 
BUhop  of  Oxford ;  Earl  Brownlow,  Lord  Sandoa, 
M.  P.,  Lord  Ashley:  the  Very  Eei,  Dr.  Botk- 
land,  Dean  of  Westminster;  the  Venerable  Jctui 
Sinclair,  M.  A.,  Arehdeaoon  of  Middlesei;  th 
Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Ke«*- 
minster:  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Bentiaet; 
Foster  Owen,  Esq.,  High  ConsUble  of  Wertmin- 
ster;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Short,  Bishop  of  Ads- 
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laide.  South  AuBtralia,  (the  new  see  endoved  by 
Miss  Coutts ;)  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Tasmania ;  Sir 
Frederick  Trench,  Col.  Sturt;  the  Rev.  Edward 
Repton,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  a 
large  nunber  of  clergy. 

'*  The  general  arrangements  were  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  High  Constable,  and  were 
▼ery  satisfactory.  A  large  concourse  of  persons 
had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the 
walls  and  house-tops,  commanding  a  riew  of  the 
oeremony,  were  fringed  with  spectators. 

"  The  appointed  office  was  read  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  three  of  the  Canons  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster.  It  consisted  of  the  84th 
Psalm,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  following  Col- 
lect:— 

<  Almighty  Qod,  whom  the  heaven  and  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain,  who  yet  vouchsafest  to 
dwell  with  thy  Church  upon  earth;  look  down 
with  thy  favour  upon  us,  thine  unworthy  servants, 
who  are  now  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
house,  to  be  dedicated  to  thy  service,  and  to  the 
glory  of  thy  Holy  Name;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  in 
the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen.' 

"  The  bottle  of  coins,  &c.,  and  the  inscription- 
plate,  being  placed  within  the  stone,  Miss  Coutts 
spread  the  mortar  with  an  elegant  silver  trowel ; 
the  stone  was  then  lowered  from  the  tramway,  and 
it  being  ac^usted,  the  Founder  said,  <We  place 
this  Foundation  Stone  in  faith  and  hope,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.'  Miss  Coutts  then  slightly  struck  the  stone 
thrice  with  the  mallet. 

**  A  hymn  was  next  sung  by  the  children  of  the 
Grey  Coat,  Green  Coat,  Blue  Coat,  and  Emery 
Hill's  Schools. 

**  The  singing  of  this  hymn,  the  spectators  being 
uncovered,  had  a  very  impressive  effect. 

"  A  Psalm  and  three  other  Prayers  and  Collects 
were  then  read;  and  the  Bishop  of  London  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  at  some  length,  dwelling  on 
the  pious  munificence  of  the  lady  who  had  so 
handsomely  contributed  to  the  provision  of  spi- 
ritual instruction  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Church,  in  that  densely  populated  district. 
Miss  Coutts's  father  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  had  re- 
presented that  ancient  city  in  Parliament  during 
a  course  of  thirty  years,  and  this  new  Church 
would  serve  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  an- 
cient parish  churches  and  cathedrals  had  been 
reared  through  the  Christian  liberality  of  benevo- 
lent individuals,  but  none,  he  regretted  to  say, 
had  of  late  years  been  equal  to  the  work  they  were 
now  commencing,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  one 
of  those  bright  examples  which  would  redound  to 
the  strength  of  the  Church  and  the  ultimate  se- 
curity of  the  country. 

**'rhe  Bishop  then  pronounced  the  Blessing; 
'  God  save  the  Queen '  was  sung,  and  the  congre- 
gation dispersed ;  three  cheers  being  given  as  they 
retired  from  the  platform." 

The  church  will  accommodate  one  thousand  per- 
sons ;  the  two  schools  educate  four  hundred  chil- 
dren, two  hundred  and  thirty  boys  and  one  hun- 


dred and  seventy  girls.  In  the  present  low  state 
of  popular  education  in  England,  we  look  upon 
these  schools  as  calculated  to  produce  more  bene- 
fit to  the  cause  of  morality  and  true  piety,  than 
will  be  done  by  the  preacher  in  the  church.  We 
wish,  however,  that  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  sexes  of  the  pupils  had  been  reversed,  for  we 
believe  the  education  of  female  children  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  boys.  If  the  mother  has 
been  instructed,  she  will  impart  whatever  she  has 
learned  to  her  children ;  the  father  uses  his  know- 
ledge more  for  his  own  benefit  Popular  education 
has  been  so  utterly  neglected  by  the  English  go- 
vernment, that  there  are  now,  it  is  calculated, 
nearly  eight  millions  of  persons  in  England  and 
Wales,  who  do  not  know  how  to  read !  *  The  larger 
proportion  of  the  neglected  is  females.  To  in- 
struct these  poor,  ignorant  women  and  girls  till 
they  can  read,  and  place  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
every  family,  would  be  the  greatest  boon  human 
philanthropy  could  confer  on  the  British  nation. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has  now  in  her  keeping  a 
power  of  doing  good,  which  an  angel  might  joy- 
fully leave  the  mansions  of  bliss  to  wield.  To 
provide  the  means  of  education  for  her  own  sex, 
seems  the  special  privilege  entrusted  to  her.  Nor- 
mal schools,  for  the  training  of  female  teachers, 
are  wanted  in  England,  as  the  preparatory  step  to 
popular  education;  male  teachers  are  not  fitted  by 
nature  to  have  the  care  of  children ;  and  never 
will  universal  education  be  enjoyed,  till  women 
are  the  instructors  of  the  young. 

CROWE,   CATHARINE, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Stevens,  was  bom  at 
Borough  Green,  in  the  oounty  of  Kent,  England. 
She  marked  Lt  Colonel  Crowe,  of  the  British 
army.  She  has  one  child >- a  son;  the  family 
reside  chiefly  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Her  published  books  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  she  hab  written  much  for  the  periodicals  and 
other  serials,  within  the  last  ten  years.  One  only 
of  her  works  has  been  reprinted  in  America, — 
*<  The  Night-Side  of  Nature,"— celebrated  for  the 
undeniable  evidence  it  affords  of  the  belief  of 
Mrs.  Crowe  in  ** those  things"  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  schools  does  not  teach  as  abstract  truths 
— namely,  the  belief  in  dreams,  omens,  wraiths, 
ghosts,  and  other  transcendental  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  world  of  spirits.  Her  writings  have  at- 
tracted eonsiderikble  attention  among  the  learned, 
and  attained,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  wide 
popularity  among  those  who  like  to  read  ghost- 
stories,  though  stoutly  denying  any  belief  in  such 
nonsense.  The  term,  *' Night-Side  of  Nature," 
Mrs.  Crowe  explains  as  being  borrowed  from  the 
German,  signifying  **  that  side  of  a  planet  which 
is  turned  from  the  sun ;  and  during  this  interval, 
external  objects  loom  upon  us  but  strangely  and 
imperfectly :  the  Germans  draw  a  parallel  between 
these  vague  and  misty  perceptions  and  the  similar 
obscure  and  uncertain  glimpses  we  get  of  that 
veiled  department  of  nature,  of  which,  whilst  com- 
prising, as  it  does,  the  solution  of  questions  con- 
cerning us  more  nearly  than  any  other,  we  are 
yet  in  a  state  of  entire  and  wilful  ignorance.'* 
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The  principal  works  of  Mrs.  Crowe  are :  — 
** Susan  Hopley,"  "Lilly  Dawson,"  "Manorial 
Rights,"  and  "  Aristodemus,"  a  tragedy.  But  the 
"  Night-Side  of  Nature"  is  her  great  work,  and 
had  she  done  as  the  Sibyl  of  old,  burnt  two-thirds 
of  her  matter,  the  book  woul^l  have  been  much 
more  valued.  The  truth  is,  so  many  foolish,  in- 
consistent, and  useless  examples  of  preternatural 
appearances  and  warnings  are  given,  that  the 
reader,  even  though  a  little  inclined  to  believe 
there  may  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  philosophy  has  explained,  will  yet  become 
disgusted  with  the  trivial*  scenes  in  which  these 
spiritual  influences  are  represented  as  chiefly  en- 
gaged. A  few  selections  will  best  show  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  and  bias  of  the  author. 

From  '•  Tbe  Night-Side  of  Nature.** 
THE  FUTURE   THAT  AWAITS   US. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  parts  of  it, 
mankind  have  earnestly  desired  to  learn  the  fate 
that  awaited  them  when  they  had  "shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil;"  and  those  pretending  to  be  their 
instructors  have  built  up  difi'ereut  systems,  which 
have  stood  in  the  stead  of  knowledge,  and  more 
or  less  satisfied  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  inte- 
rest on  this  subject  is,  at  the  present  period,  in 
the  most  highly  civilized  portions  of  the  globe, 
less  than  it  has  been  at  any  preceding  one.  The 
great  proportion  of  us  live  for  this  world  alone, 
and  think  very  little  of  the  next ;  we  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  of  pleasure  or  business  to  bestow 
any  time  on  a  subject  of  which  we  have  such  vague 
notions.  Notions  so  vague,  that,  in  short,  we  can 
scarcely^  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination,  bring 
the  idea  home  to  ourselves;  and  when  we  are 
about  to  die,  we  are  seldom  in  a  situation  to  do 
more  than  resign  ourselves  to  what  is  inevitable, 
and  blindly  meet  oar  fate;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  generally  called  the  religious  world, 
is  so  engrossed  by  its  struggles  for  power  or 
money,  or  by  its  sectarian  disputes  and  enmities, 
and  so  narrowed  and  circumscribed  by  dogmatic 
orthodoxies,  that  it  has  neither  inclination  nor 
liberty  to  turn  back  or  look  around,  and  endea- 
your  to  gather  up,  from  past  records  and  present 
observation,  such  hints  as  are  now  and  again  dropt 
in  our  path,  to  give  us  an  intimation  of  what  the 
truth  may  be.  The  rationalistic  age,  too,  out  of 
which  we  are  only  just  emerging,  and  which  suc- 
oeeded  one  of  gross  superstition,  having  settled, 
beyond  appeal,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  ghost — that  the  dead  never  do  come  back  to 
tell  us  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house — ^and  that 
nobody  believes  such  idle  tales  but  children  and 
old  women,  seemed  to  have  shut  the  door  against 
the  only  channel  through  which  any  information 
oould  be  sought.  Revelation  tells  us  very  little 
on  this  subject,  reason  can  tell  us  nothing ;  and  if 
nature  is  equally  silent,  or  if  we  are  to  be  deterred 
from  questioning  her  from  the  fear  of  ridicule, 
there  is  certainly  no  resource  left  for  us  but  to 
rest  contented  in  our  ignorance;  and  each  wait 
till  the  awful  secret  is  disclosed  to  ourselves.  A 
great  many  things  have  been  pronounced  untrue 


and  absurd,  and  even  impossible,  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  which 
have  afterwards,  and,  indeed,  within  a  yery  short 
period,  been  found  to  be  both  possible  and  true. 
I  confess  myself,  for  one,  to  have  no  respect  what- 
ever  for  these  dogmatic  denials  and  aflSrmatioDB, 
and  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  vulgar  incredulity 
is  a  much  more  contemptible  thing  than  vulgar 
credulity.  We  know  very  little  of  what  is,  and 
still  less  of  what  may  be;  and  till  a  thing  has 
been  proved  by  induction  logically  impossible,  we 
have  no  right  whatever  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so. 
As  I  have  said  before,  IL  priori  conclusions  are 
perfectly  worthless ;  and  the  sort  of  investigatioii 
that  is  bestowed  upon  subjects  of  the  class  of 
which  I  am  treating,  something  worse ;  inasmndi 
as  they  deceive  the  timid  and  the  ignorant,  and 
that  very  numerous  class  which  pins  its  faith  <m 
authority,  and  never  ventures  to  think  for  itself 
by  an  assumption  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
which,  if  examined  and  analyzed,  would  very  fre< 
quently  prove  to  be  nothing  more  respectable  thsn 
obstinate  prejudice  and  rash  assertion. 

BREAMS. 

A  gentleman,  who  resided  near  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish lakes,  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  number  of  per- 
sons surrounding  a  body,  which  had  just  been 
drawn  out  of  the  water.  On  approaching  tbe  spot, 
he  perceives  that  it  is  himself,  and  the  assistants 
are  his  own  friends  and  retainers.  Alarmed  at  tbe 
life-like  reality  of  the  vision,  he  resolved  to  elude 
the  threatened  destiny  by  never  venturing  on  tbe 
lake  again.  On  one  occasion,  howeyer,  it  became 
quite  'indispensable  that  he  should  do  so ;  and,  as 
the  day  was  quite  calm,  he  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity, on  condition  that  he  should  be  put  ashore  at 
once  on  the  opposite  side,  whilst  the  rest  of  tlie 
party  proceeded  to  their  destination,  where  be 
would  meet  them.  This  was  accordingly  done: 
the  boat  skimmed  gaily  over  the  smooth  waters, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Uie  rendezvous,  the  gentle- 
men laughing  at  the  superstition  of  their  com- 
panion, whilst  he  stood  smiling  on  the  hank  to 
receive  them.  But,  alas!  the  fates  were  inex- 
orable :  the  little  promontory  that  supported  bim 
had  been  undermined  by  the  water ;  it  gave  wajr 
beneath  his  feet,  and  life  was  extinct  before  be 
could  be  rescued.  This  circumstance  was  related 
to  me  by  a  friend  of  the  family. 

PRESENTIMENT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  presenti- 
ment I  know,  is  that  which  occurred,  not  vefy  long 
since,  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  when 
lying  off  Portsmouth.  The  officers  being  one  day 
at  the  mess-table,  a  young  Lieutenant  P sud- 
denly laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  pushed  away 
his  plate,  and  turned  extremely  pale.  He  then 
rose  from  the  table,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  retired  from  the  room.  The  president 
of  the  mess,  supposing  him  to  be  ill,  sent  one  of 
the  young  men  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter. 
At  first,  M.  P.  was  unwilling  to  speak ;  but  on 
being  pressed,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
seized  by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impression 
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that  a  brother  he  had  then  in  India  was  dead. 
<*  He  died,"  said  he,  *<  on  the  12th  of  Augost,  at 
six  o'clock;  I. am  perfectly  certain  of  it!"  No 
arguments  could  overthrow  this  conviction,  which, 
in  due  course  of  post,  was  verified  to  the  letter. 
The  young  man  had  died  at  Cawnpore,  at  the 
precise  period  mentioned. 

APPABITI0N8. 

A  maid-servant,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties 
of  England,  being  up  early  one  morning,  heard 
her  name  called  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  her 
brother's,  a  sailor,  then  at  sea ;  and  running  up, 
she  found  him  standing  in  the  hall ;  he  jsaid  he 
was  come  from  afar,  and  was  going  again,  and 
mentioned  some  other  things,  when  her  mistress, 
hearing  voices,  called  to  know  who  she  waa  talk- 
ing to;  she  said  it  was  her  brother,  from  sea. 
After  speaking  to  her  for  some  time,  she  suddenly 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  found  herself  alone.  Amazed 
and  puzzled,  she  told  her  mistress  what  had  hap- 
pened, who  being  thus  led  to  suspect  the  kind  of 
visiter  it  was,  looked  out  of  the  window  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  were  any  marks  of  footsteps,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  snow.  There  were, 
however,  none;  and  it  was  therefore  clear  that 
nobody  could  have  entered  the  house.  Intelli- 
gence afterwards  arrived  of  the  young  man's 
death. 

TBOUBLBD   SFIBITS. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  we  should  never  lie 
down  to  rest  at  enmity  with  any  human  being; 
and  the  story  of  the  ghost  of  the  Princess .  Anna 
of  Saxony,  who  appeared  to  Duke  Christian  of 
Saxe-Eisenburg,  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  axiom. 

Duke  Christian  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his 
study,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  knock  at  his 
door — an  unusual  circumstance,  since  the  guards, 
as  well  as  the  people  in  waiting,  were  always  in 
the  ante-room.  He,  however,  cried,  "  Come  in !" 
When  there  entered,  to  his  amazement,  a  lady  in 
an  ancient  costume,  who,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries, told  him  that  she  was  no  evil  spirit,  and 
would  do  him  no  harm ;  but  that  she  was  one  of 
his  ancestors,  and  had  been  the  wife  of  Duke 
John  Casimer  of  Saze-Coburg.  She  then  related 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  not  been  on  good 
terms  at  the  period  of  their  deaths,  and  that 
although  she  had  sought  a  reconciliation,  he  had 
been  inexorable,  pursuing  her  with  unmitigated 
hatred,  and  injuring  her  by  unjust  suspicions; 
and  that,  consequently,  although  ahe  was  happy, 
he  was  still  wandering  in  cold  and  darkness,  be- 
twixt time  and  eternity.  She  had,  however,  long 
known  that  one  of  their  descendants  was  destined 
to  efiFect  this  reconciliation  for  them,  and  they 
were  rejoiced  to  find  the  time  for  it  had  at  length 
arrived.  She  then  gave  the  duke  eight  days  to 
consider  if  he  were  willing  to  perform  this  good 
office,  and  disappeared ;  wherehpon  he  consulted 
a  dergymcm,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence, 
who,  after  finding  the  ghost's  communications 
verified  by  a  reference  to  the  annals  of  the  family, 
advised  him  to  comply  with  her  request. 


As  the  duke  had  yet  some  difficulty  in  believing  ^ 
it  was  really  a  ghost  he  had  seen,  he  took  care  to 
have  his  door  well  watched ;  she,  however,  en- 
tered at  the  appointed  time,  unseen  by  the  attend- 
ants ;  and  having  received  the  duke'«  promise,  sho 
told  him  that  she  would  return  with  her  husband 
on  the  following  night;  for  that  although  she  could 
come  by  day,  he  ooold  not ;  that  then,  having  heard 
the  circumstances,  the  duke  must  arbitrate  be- 
tween them,  and  then  unite  their  hands  and  bless 
them.  The  door  was  still  watched,  but  neverthe- 
less the  apparitions  both  came,  the  Duke  Casimer  . 
in  fuU  royal  costume,  bdt  of  a  livid  paleness ;  and 
when  the  wife  had  told  her  story,  he  told  his. 
Duke  Christian  decided  for  the  lady^  in  which 
judgment  Duke  Casimer  fuUy  acquiesced.  Chris- 
tian then  took  the  ice-cold  hand  of  Casimer,  and 
laid  it  in  that  of  his  wife,  which  felt  of  a  natural 
heat.  They  then  prayed  and  sang  together,  and 
the  apparitions  disappeared,  having  foretold  that 
Duke  Christian  would  ere  long  be  with  them.  The 
family  records  showed  that  these  people  had  lived 
about  one  hundred  years  before  Duke  Christian's 
time,  who  himself  died  in  the  year  1707,  two  years 
after  these  visits  of  his  ancestors.  He  desired  to 
be  buried  in  quick-lime  —  it  is  supposed,  from  an 
idea  that  it  might  prevent  his  ghost  from  -^alking 
the  earth.  The  costume  in  which  they  appeared, 
was  precisely  that  they  had  worn  when  alive,  as 
was  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  their  portraits. 

The  expression,  that  her  husband  was  wandering 
in  cold  and  darknestj  betwixt  Htm  and  etemityj  are 
here  very  worthy  of  observation ;  as  are  the  oir^ 
cumstances  that  his  hand  was  cold,  whilst  hers 
was  warm;  and,  also,  the  greater  privilege  she 
seemed  to  enjoy.  The  hands  of  the  unhappy 
spirits  appear,  I  think,  invariably  to  communicate 
a  sensation  of  cold. 

CUSHMAN,   CHARLOTTE, 

An  American  Artiste  who  has,  deservedly,  be- 
come celebrated  in  her  profession,  holding  now 
the  highest  rank  for  original  genius,  in  the  per- 
sonation of  those  female  characters  which  display 
the  passions  in  their  greatest  intensity  and  power, 
of  any  living  actress  either  of  England  or  her  own 
country. 

Charlotte  Cushman  was  bom  in  Boston,  being 
the  eldest  of  five  children,  who,  by  the  decease  of 
their  father,  were  left,  when  young,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  mother's  care  and  instruction. 
Mrs.  Cushman  seems  to  have  sustained  the  part 
of  double  guardianship  over  her  children,  which 
devolves  on  a  widowed  mother,  with  a  noble  cour- 
age and  firm  faith  in  God ;  this  early  training  has, 
no  doubt,  had  great  influence  on  her  gifted  daugh- 
ter. The  sketch  we  shall  give  of  Miss  Cushman,  is 
chiefly  taken  from  "  The  People's  Journal,"  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  edited  by  William  Howitt. 
The  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt. 

"Charlotte  Cushman  inherited  from  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  beautiful  singer,  a  fine  taste  for 
music.  As  a  child,  she  was  remarkable  for  her 
grave  and  earnest  character ;  she  was  not  fond  of 
playing  with  other  children,  but  retired  apart, 
where  she  read  tragedies  and  practised  singing. 
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Seung  her  great  taste  for  miuia,  her  mother  wiselj 
determined  to  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost  in  her 
power.  She  iras  not  wealth;  enough,  however,  to 
obtain  the  fint-rate  maaterB  for  her  daaghter ;  but 
native  t«1ent  a  like  love,  give  it  only  breathing- 
room,  sod  it  will  straggle  into  da;;  Bo  it  wae 
hire.  Her  fiiat  teacher  irae  but  himself  at  that 
time  a  pniril;  bnt  she  improved  under  his  tuition. 


• '  She  iang  in  the  chapel,  and  at  a  public  con- 
cert, where  she  was  heard  b;  a  gentleman  of  great 
wealth  and  taete  in  the  cit;,  who  reaoWed  that 
■□ah  eztraordiuarj  promise  should  uot  fail  for 
laok  of  cultivation.  Thrgugh  his  means,  there- 
fore, the  best  inatmotion  was  afforded  her,  and 
ahe  was  placed  at  an  articled-pupil  for  three  jears 
with  the  master  of  her  former  pupil- teacher,  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Paddon,  formerly  an 
organist  in  London.  After  two  joara,  being  in- 
vited b;  some  wealth;  relations  in  New  York  to 
viut  them  for  a  month,  she  went  there.  Her  re- 
lations were  delighted  with  their  joang  and  won- 
darfultj  gifted  kinswoman,  and  wished  much  to 
adopt  her,  and  provide  for  her  for  life.  She  wrote 
for  her  mother's  conieot  or  opinion ;  and  three 
months,  instead  of  one,  were  spent  in  deciding  ths 
matter.  The  mother  would  not  consent  to  part- 
ing with  her  daughter,  and  Charlotte  returning 
home,  found  that  this  long  viiut  had  broken  her 
articles  with  Mr.  Paddon.  This  oaused  her  the 
less  r^ret,  as  ihe  had  found  that  he  could  give 
her  bnt  limited  instruction  which  would  not,  in 
the  end,  qualify  her  for  more  than  a  teacher  her- 
■elf. 

"Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Wood,  formerly  Miss 
Paton,  came  to  Boston,  and  with  her  she  sung  in 
a  concert.  Mrs.  Wood,  who  was  astonished  and 
delighted  with  her  voice,  declared  it  to  be  the 
finest  contralto  she  had  ever  heard,  and  advised 
her  to  turn  her  attention  to  singing  on  the  stage. 
This  advice  was  greatl;  against  the  wishes  and 
views  of  her  family  and  connexions.  Both  in 
former  and  later  times,  her  family,  on  ber  father's 
and  mother's  aide,  had  been  rigid  Presbjteriane, 
and   the   bqdii,   through   many   generations,   had 
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often  been  preachers ;  there  was,  therefore,  b 
the  minds  of  all,  an  inborn  horror  of  the  slap; 
it  was  to  their  ideas  a  place  of  sin  and  degrtds- 
tion.  All,  therefore,  steadfastly  set  their  ttcti 
against  snob  a  misuse  and  abuse  of  talsnt.  The 
young  genius  was  strong  in  her  own  wilfulneu; 
she  felt  that  a  great  and  pure  spirit  was  in  her, 
and  she  feared  no  evil. 

"Mrs,  Woodhad bronghtover withher a  joiuii 
modeal  director,  an  Irishman,  of  the  name  o( 
Maeder,  wbo  afterwards  married  Clara  Fisher; 
and  under  his  oare,  Charlotte  Cushman  mt 
brought  out  as  a  public  singer,  in  the  charsetsrof 
the  CounteM,  in  the  Marriagt  of  Figaro.  She  ma 
then  just  nineteen,  and  her  snccess  waa  eompltti. 
She  bade  fair  to  be  one  of  the  first  lingers  at  tha 
age;. an  engagement  was  made  for  her  by  Hsedo, 
in  which,  as  pnna  dotma,  she  was  to  accompany 
himself  and  his  wife  to  New  Orleans,  where  a  new 
theatre  had  been  eroctod,  and  here  she  becune 
acquainted  with  Decamp,  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Brown,  the  brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Cluilei 
Kemble. 

"  At  New  Orleans,  however,  a  miafortnne  betH  oar 
young  unger,  which  must  inevitably  hare  cnuhed 
any  spirit  less  buoyant  than  her  own ;  and  but  f<r 
herown  scope  of  untried  powers,  which,  as  it  wwt, 
lay  in  reserve  for  Uie  evil  day,  she  must  have  rnsk 
under  it.  The  change  of  climate  from  thenortk 
Id  the  south,  the  severity  of  practice  reqmaile,  aid 
the  unwise  attempt  to  overstrain  her  voice  from  a 
pure  contralto  to  an  available  soprano,  certiiiil; 
destroyed  it.  No  mtuation  can  be  conceived  mon 
distressing,  or  more  calculated  to  drive  to  ntta 
despair.  There  she  was,  in  a  strange  eitj,  anj 
from  her  own  Mends  and  family  —  disappoisted, 
Tuinsd,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  step  she  hsd  ttka 
against  thrir  lK>unsel.  What  was  to  be  done! 
She  could  not  return  tohermotherabe^ar,Bnn 
having  left  her  with  a  fortune,  as  she  believed,  ia 
her  voice.     Whst,  indeed  was  to  be  done  T 

■'  With  a  noble  resolution  not  to  sink,  she  took 
heart,  although  she  knew  not  then  upon  vital 
plank  she  was  to  be  saved.  She  had  one  tiae 
friend,  however,  in  the  tragedian  of  the  theatre,  > 
gentleman  named  Barton,  now  a  professor  of  elo- 
cution in  the  West  of  England,  a  noble-hearted 
man  and  a  fine  echolar.  From  him  she  asked  ad- 
vice in  her  difficult  and  painful  drcomitaoces; 
and  he,  appreciating  ber  yet  untried  talent  for 
acting,  recommended  tliat  as  a  profession.  Vitb 
him,  therefore,  she  read  such  plays  ss  reatw  Pft- 
lerved,  Maebtth,  Sui. ;  but  as  all  this  waa  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  Maeder,  who  would  hsvedit- 
countenanced  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  she  wat 
obliged  to  keep  it  secret  fVom  him,  snd  her  sl<i' 
dies  were  carried  on  in  a  little  garret,  when,  a> 
least,  she  could  ensure  privacy ;  and  here,  is  thi> 
litUe  mean  room,  she  studied  and  con<^nd  bD 
those  great  tragedy  parts  in  which  she  h»e  so  re- 
markably distingdshed  herself.  Any  one  but  the 
must  have  been  dannt«d  by  the  outward  anaa- 
stanoes  that  surrounded  her ;  but  the  stranglli  of 
real  greatness  was  in  her,  and  few,  indeed,  sit 
the  nntoward  and  adverse  c 
geoiue,  and  a  bi|^,  clear  moral  i 
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oreroome.  Charlotte  Cushman  is  one  of  these ; 
they  are  among  the  noblest  of  God's  ereatures, 
whose  strength  and  truth  are  only  the  more  called 
ont  by  trial.  Such  cannot  be  subdued,  and,  like 
the  acanthus  leaf  under  the  tile,  the  very  pressure 
which  would  haye  crushed  a  meaner  weed,  fash- 
ions them  into  beauty,  which  becomes  a  decoration 
for  the  temple  of  the  gods. 

'*  The  time  now  drew  near  when  she  was  to  have 
a  trial  in  her  new  Yocation.  To  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  every  one  connected  with  the  theatre 
she  was  announced  for  Lady  Macbeth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  benefit  of  her  friend  Mr.  Barton.  She 
had  no  dress  whatever  for  the  character,  and  fear- 
ing that  if  this  were  known  it  would  throw  an 
insuperable  impediment  in  the  way,  she  did  not 
mention  it  until  the  very  morning  of  rehearsal.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  make  any  alteration,  and  the 
manager,  in  great  dismay  and  anger,  sent  her  with 
a  note  to  Madame  Olozel,  of  the  French  Theatre, 
with  whose  personal  appearance  she  was  not  even 
acquainted.  She  took  the  note,  requesting  the 
loan  of  a  dress  for  lady  Macbeth,  herself.  She 
was  tall,  and  at  that  time  very  slender ;  of  course, 
therefore,  she  imagined  that  the  lady  whose  dress 
she  was  to  wear  was  of  a  figure  similar  to  her  own. 
Her  consternation  and  dismay  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  when  we  say  that  Madame  Cloxel  was  a 
very  short  and  immensely  stout  woman,  whose 
waist  alone  would  measure  nearly  two  yards 
round.  However,  no  lions,  real  or  imaginary, 
ever  stood  in  Miss  Cushman's  path.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  ready  good  nature  of  the  kind- 
hearted  French  woman ;  and  by  dint  of  taking  in 
huge  seams,  and  letting  down  broad  hems,  a  dress 
was  manufactured,  in  which  the  new  aspirant  for 
tragedy  fame  made  a  very  respectable  appearance. 
The  theatrical  corps  had  from  the  first  held  up 
their  hands  and  foretold  defeat,  and  many  a  one 
came  to  laugh.  But  the  performance  was  a  com- 
plete triumph;  the  most  unanimous  applause 
showered  upon  her,  and  there  no  longer  existed 
any  doubt  regarding  her  being  a  great  tragic 
actress.  The  piece  was  repeated  many  nights, 
and  then,  with  her  fame  established,  as  far  as 
New  Orleans  was  concerned,  she  returned  to  New 
Tork,  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  new  path  to 
fame  and  independence,  and  thinking,  in  her 
young  imagination,  that  she  was  about  to  set  the 
world  on  fire. 

<'  However,  all  was  not  as  smooth  and  easy  as 
she  had  anticipated.  At  the  principal  theatre  in 
New  Tork  she  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  an 
engagement  without  first  acting  on  trial.  An  en- 
gagement was  at  once  offered  her  by  a  minor 
theatre.  Pride  warred  against  it ;  but  pecuniary 
considerations  induced  her  to  accept  it;  more 
especially  as  by  so  doing  she  was  enabled  to  assist 
those  dearest  to  her,  and  who  now  needed  assist- 
ance. Her  engagement  here  was  for  three  years ; 
and  during  this  time  she  determined  to  establish 
such  a  reputation  as  should  enable  her  to  make 
her  own  terms  with  any  theatre.  She  sent  ac- 
cordingly for  her  family  to  New  Tork ;  but  scarce- 
ly had  she  entered  on  her  engagement  when  she 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  illness,  which  completely 


prostrated  her  strength,  and  brought  her  very  low. 
She  suffered  extremely  both  in  body  and  mind; 
she  was  unable  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  and  she 
had  induced,  in  the  certain  hope  of  success,  others 
to  depend  upon  her.  Her  anxieties  may  be  im- 
agined. As  soon  as  she  was  at  all  convalescent 
she  entered  upon  her  theatrical  duties ;  but  she 
had  done  this  before  her  strength  was  equal  to  it. 
For  one  whole  week  she  acted  and  every  night  a 
Aresh  character ;  the  exertion  was  immense ;  and 
on  the  Saturday  night  she  went  ill  to  her  bed,  and 
a  violent  and  long  attack  of  fever  was  the  conse- 
quence. On  the  following  Monday  the  theatre 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  perished  all 
her  theatrical  wardrobe. 

«  Thus  was  she  left  penniless,  without  an  en- 
gagement, on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  with  her 
family  dependent  upon  her." 

•  «  «  •  • 
About  this  time,  her  young  sister,  Mrs.  Merri- 

man,  a  deserted  wife,  who  was  soon  left  a  widow, 
and,  reassuming  her  maiden  name,  was  known  as 
Miss  Susan  Cushman,  became,  with  her  infant 
child,  dependent  on  Charlotte  for  support  The 
elder,  persuaded  the  younger  to  enter  on  a  thea- 
trical life.    Mrs.  Howitt  thus  describes  the  result: 

<*  The  most  beautiful  feature  in  this  narrative, 
perhaps,  is  the  affection  of  these  two  noble-hearted 
sisters.  Charlotte's  was  a  character  on  which  her 
sister,  disappointed  and  heart-broken,  could  lean, 
and  fh>m  which  she  could  derive  strength.  She 
was  her  teacher;  they  worked  hard  together,  and, 
as  was  natural,  the  sick  heart,  if  it  grew  not  well, 
at  least  grew  stronger. 

'*  Mrs.  Merriman,  or  Miss  Susan  Cushman,  as 
she  was  theatrically  called,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public  in  a  manuscript  play  called 
The  Gmoae,  written  by  a  young  American,  in 
which,  to  encourage  her  sister,  Miss  Cushman  took 
the  part  of  the  lover.  And  here  let  a  few  words  be 
said  on  a  subject  which  has  excited  some  remarks, 
and,  as  we  think,  needlessly,  to  Miss  Cushmaa<s 
disadvantage— we  mean  on  her  taking  male  parts. 
We  can  assert  it  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  fiiU  of 
generosity  and  beautiftil  affection,  that  it  is  solely 
on  her  sister's  account  that  she  has  done  so.  By 
taking  herself  the  male  character,  for  which  she 
was  in  many  cases  admirably  suited,  she  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  firtt  female  character  for  her 
sister;  there  being,  as  is  well  known,  no  plays 
written  in  which  two  prominent  female  characters 
are  found.  Affection  for  one  who,  if  not  possessed 
of  her  strong,  original  masculine  talent,  had  yet 
beauty,  grace,  tenderness,  and  many  requisites 
for  a  successful  actress,  made  her  willing  to  give 
her  every  support  and  advantage  she  could,  even 
where  she  herself  had,  as  it  seemed,  to  step  out 
of  a  woman's  province. 

*  «  «  *  « 

"The  two  sisters  now  took  a  high  stand  to- 
gether, and  for  one  season  they  performed  in 
Philadelphia  all  the  *  principal  characters.  The 
next  year  they  returned  to  New  Tork.  During 
this  season,  while  that  celebrated  comedy  of  Lon- 
don Auuranee  was  in  vpgue,  they  acted  in  it  up- 
wards of  ninety  nights. 
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"The  following  season,  Miss  Cnshman  assumed 
the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre, 
where  she  remained  until  Mr.  Maeready  came  to 
America,  when  he,  being  so  much  satisfied  with 
the  assistance  she  rendered  him,  solicited  her  to 
accompany  him  in  his  engagements  to  the  North. 

"  Soon  after  this,  a  desire  which  had  long  ope- 
rated upon  her  mind  took  a  more  determinate 
shape,  and  she  resoWed  to  carry  it  into  effect; 
this  was  no  other  than  the  coming  to  England, 
and  trying  her  powers  before  a  higher  tribunal 
than  any  which  her  native  country  could  afford 
her.  Throughout  the  whole  of  her  career,  a  noble 
ambition  had  ever  urged  her  onward ;  she  was  not 
satisfied  to  come  short  in  any  way  of  that  excel- 
lence at  which  she  aimed.  While  yet  young  in  her 
art,  she  aspired  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  rather  the  fame  which 
she  had  left  behind,  was  the  grand  ideal  after 
which  she  strove.  But  supposing  she  equalled, 
or  even,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  surpassed 
Mrs.  Siddons,  it  would  have  availed  her  very  little 
to  have  fame  awarded  to  her  by  America  alone. 
To  England  she  must  come.  It  was  an  idea  that 
haunted  her,  night  and  day.  To  be  loved  and  ap- 
preciated by  England,  that  was  her  great  ambi- 
tion, and  nothing  short  of  that  would  satisfy  her. 

«  Like  all  Miss  Cushman's  great  steps  in  life, 
this  also  was  destined  to  be  taken  alone.  It  was 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  1845,  that  she  set 
out  alone,  excepting  for  one  female  attendant. 
Many  difficulties  and  painful  circumstances  con- 
spired at  the  last  moments  to  throw  a  gloom  upon 
her  departure.  A  timid,  doubtful  mind  must  have 
turned  back  even  then ;  but  with  her,  to  resolve 
was  to  act.  On  the  voyage,  however,  the  full 
sense  of  the  bold,  uncertain  venture  on  which  she 
had  hazarded  so  much,  fell  heavily  on  her  mind ; 
she  was  depressed  and  unhappy.  The  gloom, 
however,  of  her  melancholy  thoughts  was  greatly 
diverted  by  the  kindness  of  an  American  family, 
her  fellow-voyagers,  and  from  them,  on  her  first 
arrival  in  that  vast  world  of  London,  where  the 
fHendless  feel  friendless  indeed,  she  continued  to 
receive  the  utmost  attention.  With  them,  soon 
after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  she  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Scotland  and  Paris,  being  really  and  na- 
turally anxious  to  see  something  of  this  wonderful 
old  world,  with  its  famous  cities,  and  realms  of 
poetry  and  romance,  while  her  mind  was  yet  un- 
tasked,  and  free  to  enjoy  all  things  fully ;  for  she 
knew,  as  who  would  not  have  known?  that  in  case 
of  failure  in  her  great  trial  with  the  British  public, 
she  would  be  disheartened  and  depressed  beyond 
the  power  of  enjoyment  To  Scotland  and  Paris,- 
therefbre,  she  went;  and  parting  from  her  kind 
country-people  at  the  latter  place,  she  returned 
alone  to  London,  to  put  her  fortune  at  once  to  the 
trial. 

**She  received  offers  from  the  managers  of 
Oovent-Garden  Theatre  —  then  open,  from  St. 
James's,  and  one  or  two  others ;  but  here,  again, 
a  difficulty  arose,  which  made  her  additionally 
unhappy.  She  knew  not  what  was  best  or  wisest 
for  her  to  decide  upon  or  do.  She  wanted  at  that 
moment  a  friend  and  counsellor;  but  she  had  none. 


However,  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Forrest  oonuai 
to  England  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming her  own  peculiar  characters  with  a  better 
chance  of  success,  and,  in  the  end,  she  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  Princess's,  and  resolved  to 
make  her  debdtt  before  a  London  audience  in  tbe 
character  of  Bianca,  in  Milman's  tragedy  of  Fam, 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself  in  the 
unwillingness  there  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen  to  take  the  character  of  Fazio,  irhieh 
is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  lady.  At 
length,  one  more  self-forgetting  than  the  rest  iras 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Qraham,  who  admirab^ 
supported  her  in  her  part.  Her  success  was  greet 
and  unquestioned,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that 
at  that  time  she  was  not  known  to  a  dozen  peraons 
in  London,  and  no  means  had  been  taken  to  pre> 
pare  the  press,  or  dispose  the  public  mind  to  her 
favour.  All  depended  upon  her  own  merit  and 
original  power;  yet  only  one  opinion  prevailed 
regarding  her. 

"One  engagement  at  the  Princess's  succeeded 
another,  until  she  had  acted  there  elghty-foor 
nights,  during  which  she  appeared  as  Emilia  to 
Mr.  Forrest's  Othello,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Julia, 
in  the  Munehback,  Mrs.  HaUer,  Beatrice,  Lady 
Teazle,  Meg  Merrilies,  Rosalind,  and  Juliana,  in 
the  Honeymoon  —  a  range  of  characters  whioh  r^ 
quired  extraordinary  ability  and  power. 

*<  Her  success  in  London  induced  her  sister  to 
hope  that  the  same  audience  which  received  with 
such  distinguished  favour  her  efforts  to  please 
them,  would  also  receive  hers  with  kindness.  She 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  joined 
her  sister  in  July,  1846,  and  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  London  public  in  the  following 
December,  at  the  Haymarket,  in  the  character  o( 
Juliet. 

<<  Since  then,  they  have  visited  together  all  the 
principal  towns  in  tiie  three  kingdoms,  and  eveiy- 
where,  whilst  their  distinguished  talent  is  aclmow- 
lodged  by  the  public  at  large,  their  personal  a^ 
complishments,  and  their  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  win  for  them  the  firmest  friends." 

Thus  far  we  have  quoted  the  interesting  na^ 
rative  of  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  need  only  add,  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1849  Miss  Cushman  returned  to 
New  York,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  the  friends 
of  dramatic  representations  with  warm  enthosiaaa. 
She  has  since  performed  in  her  celebrated  charac- 
ters, not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  our  country,  with  great  applause.  Her 
sister  Susan  married  in  England,  where  she  nov 
resides. 


D. 

DACKE,  LADY, 
Is  English  by  birth,  and  in  1833  published  a 
series  of  tales,  written  witii  taste,  feeling  and  pas- 
sion, which  were  favourably  received  by  the  public. 
Another  work  of  hers,  "  Trevelyan,"  a  noYCl  of 
considerable  interest,  appeared  the  following  yetf , 
though  by  no  means  justifying  the  compariaoi 
which  a  leading  British  journal  made  between  it 
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•nd  Hi«  Edpwortli'i  "TiTiui."  Tbe  best  work 
of  Lad;  Dure  i*  "B«aoU«otioiii  of  s  Chaperone," 
Mlitaining  Bereral  atoriw.  I>r.  Johiuoii  has  baen 
often  quoted  for  his  Bafing,  that  it  is  a  vonderful 
effort  of  mind  to  frame  a  good  plot,  eTe&  if  it  be 
Udiffenattf  filled  up.  The  first  of  these  rtories 
bat  Mrtainl;  soniioaDted  this  diffieult; ;  Oie  plot 
of  "Ellen  Wanham"  issMkiDgl;  iDteresting;  it 
has  been  dramatiied  with  a  saooess  that  some  of 
our  best  norsls  hsTS  failed  to  obtain,  when  thns 
prepared  for  the  stage,  beoaose  their  merit  was 
of  ths  sort  that  did  not  admit  oondensalion.  The 
other  "  Kecolleetioiu"  are  intereeting  stories;  the 
MOOnd  has  some  adinir»ble  loenee  of  common  life, 
descriUng  the  ladicrons  bathos  of  high-flown  ro- 
nanoe,  when  "lore  in  a  oottage"  has  to  descend 
to  the  common  oares  of  ooolier;  and  ohildren. 
We  most  not  omit  to  notiee  that  ••  Ellen  Ware- 
ham"  has,  moat  ugoslifiably,  been  taken  trma  its 
rightful  author,  and  brought  out  in  Araeriea  with 
the  name  of  the  late  "  EUen  Piekering,"  who 
being  faTourabl;  distinguished  by  her  own  nume- 
rous and  popular  works,  does  not  need  to  Iforrow 
reputation  iiom  the  very  different  pen  of  Lady 
Dacre. 

DASH,  MADAME  LA  COUTESSE, 
BoBH  and  residing  in  Paris,  is  eonsidered,  b; 
that  large  olass  of  nOTsI-readen  who  love  romantie 
incident  and  sentimental  cliaraoters,  as  ■  oharming 
writer.  Her  works  are  numerou*,  comprisiDg  oTer 
thirty  Tolumes,  usually  found  in  the  "  droalalilig 
Libraries"  of  Paris;  but  we  believe  none  of  her 
Dovels  have  been  translated  into  Ei^liah,  nor  re- 
pablisbed  in  America.  The  beet  we  have  read, 
is  entiUed  "  Madame  Louisa  da  France,"  a  work 
of  eoBsiderable  merit ;  among  the  others,  may  l>e 
named,  "Anbelle,"  "Les  Bale  Masques,"  "Les 
Chateaux  en  Afrique,"  "La  Chaine  d'Or,"  "Lo 
Jen  do  la  Heine,"  "Madame  de  la  Sablilre." 
"  Hanriee  Rot)ert,"  &c.  Ao.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  priyate  history  of  the  Comtesse  Dash;  but, 
Judging  from  her  writings,  should  rank  her  among 
tfaeee  who  seek  to  promote  good  morals  through 
the  medium  of  wlut  they  consider  innocent  amuse- 
mMits.  Like  "  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  and 
other  flotioiu  of  the  sentimental,  romantic  kind, 
the  works  of  this  writer  are  read,  at  first,  with 
interest,  bat  leare  little  impreasion  on  the  mind. 

DUDBTANT,  MAKIE  AURORE, 
Barrim  known  as  Otorgt  Sand,  the  most  re- 
markable French  woman  of  our  time,  was  bom  in 
the  province  of  Btrrj,  within  the  firet  ten  years  of 
the  present  century.  A  royal  desceot  is  claimed 
for  her,  through  her  paternal  grandmother,  a 
danghter  of  Marshal  ^e,  well  known  to  be  a 
ion  of  AngQstus  U.,  king  of  Poland.  Her  &ther, 
Haurice  Dapin,  was  an  oSoer  in  the  Inparial 
terrice.  Dying  young,  he  left  bis  danghter  to 
the  care  of  ber  grandmother,  by  whom  she  was 
brought  up,  d  la  Sou4uau.  At  the  age  of  foui^ 
teen,  she  was  transferred  to  tiie  aristocratia  con- 
vent of  the  S>ama  Anfflauu,  in  Paris ;  the  relipons 
reaction  wbiob  followed  the  restoration,  rendering 
•ome  modifioation  of  Madame  Dapin'e  philofo- 


DO 

phical  tyslem  of  eduoatioa  neeessary.  Here  (he 
ardeut,  excitable  imagination  of  the  young  Maris 
Aurore  exhibited  itself  in  a  ferrcur  of  devotion 
so  extreme  as  to  oall  for  the  interpoEition  of  her 
eaperior.  Young,  rich,  and  an  orphan,  she  suf- 
fered herself,  at  the  age  of  twen^,  to  be  led  into 


one  of  those  marriages — called  "lutfoifa,"  by  the 
French  —  with  a  retired  Imperial  officer;  an  up- 
right, honest,  but  very  dull  man.  Ctterly  nn- 
■uited  to  one  another,  and  neither  of  them  willing 
to  make  saoriflcea  to  dn^,  the  unhappy  pair 
struggled  on  through  some  years  of  wretebednesa, 
when  the  tie  was  snapt  by  the  abrupt  departure 
of  Madame  Dndevant,  who  Bed  from  her  husband's 
roof  to  the  protection  of  a  lover.  While  living  in 
obscurity  with  this  lover,  her  firet  work,  "In- 
diana," was  published.  This  connexion,  whioh 
had  a  marked  and  moBt  deleterious  influence  npon 
her  mind  and  career,  did  not  contiDue  long.  She 
parted  trom  hw  lover,  aaaomed  half  of  his  name, 
and  has  ainee  rendered  it  fkmoua  by  a  series  of 
writings,  amoaoting  to  more  than  for^  volumes, 
whioh  have  called  forth  pruse  and  censure  in 
their  highest  extremee. 

Madame  Dudevant's  snbseqnent  career  has  been 
marked  by  strange  and  startling  contrasts.  Taking 
up  her  residence  In  Paris,  and  casting  from  her 
the  restraints  and  modesty  of  her  sex,  she  has  in- 
dulged in  a  life  of  license,  such  as  we  shrink  from 
even  in  man.  Step  by  step,  howsver,  her  genius 
has  been  expanding,  and  working  itaelf  clear  of 
the  droBs  whioh  encumbered  iL  Her  social  pod- 
tiOD  having  been  rendered  more  sndurable  b;  a 
legal  separation  from  her  husband,  which  restored 
her  to  fortune  and  independence,  a  healthier  tone 
has  become  visible  in  her  irritinga,  tlie  turbulence 
of  her  volcanic  nature  is  subsiding,  and  we  look 
forward,  hopingly,  to  the  day  of  better  things. 
She  has  lately  written  a  dramatic  piece,  called 
"  Franfois  Is  Chamfri,"  which  has  been  highly 
successful  in  Paris,  and  is  represented  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  noexoeptionable  moral  character ;  it  ia 
said  to  have  been  greatly  applauded. 

Much  has  been  aidd  and  written  of  the  intdMiM* 
of  Bfadame  Dudevant'a  early  writings.  That  she 
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hftd  any  *' intention"  at  all,  saye  the  almost  ne- 
cessary one  of  wreaking  upon  expression  the  boil- 
ing tide  of  emotions  which  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
a  highly  poetic  temperament,  and  yiolent  passions 
engendered,  we  do  not  belieye.  Endowed  with 
genius  of  an  order  capable  of  soaring  to  the  most 
exalted  heights,  yet  eternally  dragged  to  earth  by 
the  clogs  of  an  ill-regolated  mind,  never  disci- 
plined by  the  saving  influences  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian training,  she  dipped  her  pen  into  the  gall  and 
wormwood  of  her  own  bitter  experience,  and  we 
have  the  result  We  cannot  say  that  works  have 
an  immoral  intention^  which  contain  as  much  that 
is  high,  good  and  elevating,  as  there  is  of  an  op- 
posite character.  We  might  as  soon  declare  those 
arrows  pointed  by  deaign^  which  are  flung  from  the 
bow  of  a  man  stung  and  wounded  to  blindness. 
'  Of  their  tendency^  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably. 
Among  her  thousands  of  readers,  how  many  are 
there  who  pause,  or  who  are  capable  of  pausing, 
to  reflect  that  life  is  seen  from  only  one  point  of 
view  by  this  writer,  and  that  that  point  was  gained 
by  Madame  Dudevant  when  she  lost  the  approval 
of  her  own  conscience,  abjured  her  womanhood, 
and  became  George  Sand  I 

However,  we  are  willing — ay,  more,  we  are  glad 
— to  hope  Madame  Dudevant  will  henceforth  strive 
to  remedy  the  evils  she  has  caused,  and  employ 
her  wonderful  genius  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
true  progress.  To  do  this  effectually,  she  must 
throw  by  her  miserable  affectation  of  manhood, 
and  the  wearing  of  man's  apparel,  which  makes 
her  a  recreant  from  the  moral  delicacy  of  her  own 
sex,  without  attaining  the  physical  power  of  the 
other.  Surely,  one  who  can  write  as  she  has 
iately  written,  must  be  earnestly  seeking  for  the 
good  and  true.  It  was,  probably,  this  which  led 
her,  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  to  connect  herself 
with  the  Socialist  Party;  but  she  will  learn,  if 
she  has  not  already,  that  political  combinations  do 
not  remove  moral  evils.  Her  genius  should  teach 
truth,  and  inspire  hearts  to  love  the  good;  thus 
her  influence  would  have  a  mightier  effect  on  her 
country  than  any  plan  of  social  reform  political 
expediency  could  devise.  That  she  does  now  write 
in  this  manner,  a  glance  at  one  of  her  late  works 
will  show.  «  La  Mare  au  Diable,"  (The  Devil's 
Pond,)  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  as  sweet  a 
pastoral  as  we  have  ever  read.  There  is  a  naive 
tenderness  in  its  rural  pictures,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  while  its  femi- 
nine purity  of  tone  invests  it  with  a  peculiar 
charm.  We  will  make  some  extracts  from  the 
preface,  which  will  show  what  are  Madame  Dude- 
vant's  present  views  as  to  works  of  fiction. 

*<  Certain  writers  of  our  day,  looking  seriously 
upon  the  world,  apply  themselves  to  describing 
pain,  wretchedness,  poverty,  the  dung-hill  of 
Lazarus.  This  may  enter  into  the  domain  of  art, 
and  of  philosophy;  but  in  depicting  poverty  so 
hideous,  so  debased,  often  so  vicious  and  so  cri- 
minal, have  they  effected  their  purpose?  and  is 
the  effect  as  salutary  as  might  be  desired  7  We 
do  not  presume  to  decide  upon  this  point.  They 
may  say,  that  in  showing  the  mine  prepared  under 


the  hollow  ground  of  opulence,  tiiey  frighten 
They  point  out  the  bandit  breaking  open  his  door, 
and  the  assassin  invading  his  slumbers.  We  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  well  see  how  he  is  to  be  le- 
conciled  to  humanity  that  he  despises,  how  he  it 
to  be  rendered  compassionate  to  the  evils  of  po* 
verty,  by  showing  him  the  poor  man,  under  the 
form  of  an  escaped  felon,  and  a  nocturnal  pfam* 
derer.  Albert  Durer,  Michael  Angelo,  Holbein, 
and  Callot,  composed  forcible  satires  on  the  erils 
of  their  age.  These  are  immortal  works,  and  his- 
torical pages  of  incontestable  value.  We  do  not 
deny  artists  their  right  to  probe  the  wounds  of 
society,  to  take  off  the  bandages  before  our  eyes; 
but  can  art  do  nothing  but  present  these  loath- 
some and  terrifying  pictures  7  In  this  literatoR 
of  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  that  talent  snd  vaar 
•gination  have  brought  into  fashion,  we  greitlj 
prefer  the  mild  and  gentle  personages  to  the  t•^ 
rible  dramatic  villains.  The  former  may  sUiie 
to  virtuous  thoughts  and  resolutions ;  the  othen 
awaken  fear,  and  fear  does  not  cure  egotism— it 
increases  that  unworthy  sentiment. 

"  We  believe  that  the  mission  of  Art  is  a  ais- 
sion  of  feeling  and  of  love ;  that  the  modem  noni 
should  take  the  place  of  the  parable  of  primitvre 
times,  and  that  the  author  has  a  task  more  loftj 
and  more  poetic  than  that  of  proposing  munidpsl 
measures  of  prudence  and  conciliation,  to  softw 
the  fright  his  pictures  inspire.  His  aim  should 
be  to  awaken  an  interest  for  the  objects  of  ha 
solicitude  by  engaging  representations;  sad  I 
would  not  be  extreme  to  mark  a  littie  heightei- 
ing  and  embellishing  of  his  portraits.  Art  is  apt 
confined  to  positive,  dry  reality;  it  is  a  setzth 
after  ideal  beauty ;  and  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefidd' 
is  a  book  more  useful  and  salutary  to  the  mind, 
than  «The  Profligate  Countryman,'  or  the  *  Do- 
gerous  Intrigues.' " 

The  story  that  follows  these  strictures  is  of  the 
most  simple  construction,  a  very  artless  tale  of 
peasant  life ;  but  the  characters  are  so  indiridiial- 
ised  and  so  perfectly  drawn,  that  the  interest  never 
fails.  Yet  though  we  are  brought  into  an  atmo- 
sphere of  simplicity  and  innocence,  there  is  enough 
of  human  error  to  keep  up  the  sympathy  we  hs^ 
with  our  own  imperfect  world,  to  relieve  os  firoB 
the  unreal  insipidity  of  the  golden  age.  The  shep- 
herds and  peasants  are  not  the  elegant  open^ 
figures  of  Florian,  talking  fhr-fetched  sentiment  m 
poetical  language ;  they  are  just  such  folks  is 
manners  and  discourse  as  we  would  be  likely  to 
meet  among  the  inhabitants  of  comfortable  Uxor 
houses  and  decent  cabins.  Germain,  a  joosg 
widower,  who  resides  with  his  father4n-law,  M«- 
rice,  a  rich  farmer,  is  urged  by  the  latter  to  msny. 
again,  that  he  may  have  a  help-mate  in  ronl  Is- 
bour,  and  especially  that  his  children  may  be  with- 
drawn from  hanging  as  a  burden  upon  their  old 
grandmother.  Germain  is  at  first  unwilling,  still 
dwelling  tenderly  on  the  memory  of  his  late  wife; 
but  filial  obedience  and  the  excellent  reasoning  of 
Maurice  at  last  obtained  his  consent,  and  he  sgrccd 
to  go  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  risit  a  widowed 
daughter  of  one  of  the  father's  friends :  this  dsae 
lives  at  a  place  called  *The  Forks;'  one  of  the 
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neighboon,  a  poor  widow,  solioits  the  good  Man- 
rice  to  persuade  hia  son  to  take  her  little  daughter 
Mary  with  him,  as  she  is  to  go  to  serrice  in  the 
licinity  of  the  Forks,  and  has  no  means  of  getting 
there.  This  proposal  is  cheerfully  acceded  to, 
and  at  the  appointed  time,  they  set  out  on  a  fa^ 
mous  mare  that  is  accustomed  to  carrying  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  to  church.  After  proceeding 
some  .distance  they  find  Pidrre,  the  little  son  of 
Germain,  who  has  waylaid  his  father,  hoping  to 
be  taken  with  him  on  the  journey :  the  tears  of 
the  child,  added  to  the  persuasion  of  little  Mary, 
induce  the  father  to  consent,  and  the  three  con> 
tinue  their  route.  Germain  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  way,  being  delayed  by  the  child,  night 
comes  on,  a  mist  arises  and  they  become  com- 
pletely lost ;  all  their  efforts  to  recoYer  the  track 
only  inYolve  them  in  thicker  woods,  till  at  last 
they  are  compelled  to  wait  till  morning  in  this 
wild  spot,  called  the  *  Devil's  Pond.'  Here  little 
Mary  deyelops  extraordinary  genius  for  expedi- 
ents, and  adroitness  in  arrangements.  She  makes 
a  fire,  a  bed  for  the  child,  eyen  cooks  a  Supper, 
when  Germain  had  quite  given  up  every  idea  of 
comfort.  Joined  with  all  this  usefulness  and 
ability,  there  is  a  childish  simplicity,  and  a  sweet 
disinterestedness  of  character  manifesting  itself 
continually,  and  Germain  begins  to  think  he 
would  rather  many  little  Mary,  poor  and  young 
as  she  is,  than  the  rich  widow  of  the  Forks.  Upon 
visiting  the  latter,  he  finds  her  vain  and  disagree- 
able, and  decides  that  she  never  can  become  his 
wife.  Little  Mary  has  found  her  place  unsuitable, 
and  they  return  as  they  went.  The  family  of 
Germain  observe  that  he  has  lost  his  spirits,  and 
seems  to  work  without  heart;  the  old  grand- 
mother undertakes  to  win  his  confidence,  and  upon 
discovering  that  he  cannot  be  happy  without  ob- 
taining little  Mary  as  his  wife, — every  body  con- 
sents ;  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  little  Pierre, 
Mary  is  taken  into  the  family, —  he  is  delighted  to 
call  her  mother,  and  *they  all  lived  happy' — as 
fairy  tales  were  wont  to  end.  This  is  a  very 
meagre  outline  of  the  book,  but  the  details  are 
charming — the  purity,  truth,  and  thorough  inte- 
grity of  little  Mary,  form  a  character  one  loves  to 
dwell  on.  The  old  folks,  as  beseems  experience  in 
this  sordid  world,  are  keen  to  see  and  value  the 
goods  of  life — they  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
money,  but  their  good  hearts  and  sterling  princi- 
ples, never  allow  the  cares  of  pelf  to  predominate 
over  what  is  due  to  feeling  and  kindness.  Ger- 
main is  the  beau  ideal  of  an  unlettered  hero,  spi- 
rited, gentle,  courageous,  and  true.  The  child, 
too,  is  remarkably  well  drawn.  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  a  book  by  the  impression  it  leaves,  we 
must  pronounce  this  a  very  valuable  one,  since  all 
our  feelings  and  reflections  are  drawn  to  the  side 
of  probity,  charity  and  virtue. 

Of  <  Consuelo,'  which  was  published  in  1842,  we 
must  say,  that  though  circumstances,  unconnected 
with  the  author,  have  given  this  novel,  unfortu- 
nately, a  bad  reputation  in  our  own  country  — 
it  does  not  deserve  the  obloquy.  On  the  contrary, 
Madame  Dudevant,  doubtless,  intended  to  be  very 
good;  it  was  the  first  of  her  works  which  decidedly 


manifested  the  reform,  in  her  views  of  life,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  true,  her 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  morals  are  not  yet  ground- 
ed, as  a  woman's  should  be,  on  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  there  are,  in  this  novel,  extravagant  philo- 
sophical theories,  and  too  much  German  mysti- 
cism ;  still  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Gonsuelo  the  heroism  of  chastity,  genius, 
truth  and  disinterestedness,  and  their  triumph  in 
exalting  a  female  soul.  The  English  reviewers 
gave  the  work,  when  it  appeared,  warm  praise, 
acknowledging  its  wonderful  genius,  and  also  its 
freedom  from  the  usual  immoralities  of  French 
novels.  We  need  not  go  over  the  long  list  of 
Madame  Dudevant's  works,  (would  that  the  greater 
part  could  be  blotted  out  for  ever !)  the  last  of 
which,  *  True  Love,'  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, elegantly  illustrated  and  published  in  Phila- 
delphia; we  select  the  following  beautiful  thoughts 
from  another  of  her  works. 

From  *'  Letters  of  a  Traveller.'* 

In  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  it  is 
from  God  alone,  that  we  must  seek  a  recompense  I 
To  labour  in  the  service  of  mankind  with  either 
gratitude  or  applause  in  view,  is  merely  courting 
the  triumphs  of  vanity,  and  benevolence  of  this 
kind  must  necessarily  die,  at  the  first  check  oi 
disappointment  it  meets. 

Let  us  never  expect  any  thing  for  ourselves, 

when  we  enter  the  barren  road  of  self-devotion. 

Our  own  heart  must  suffice  for  the  task,  and  then 

God  will  renew  it,  and  fortify  it  when  it  begins  to  faU. 

•  •  »  •  ,         » 

I  believe  that  the  smallest  Virtue  put  in  action, 
and  sustained  with  energy,  will  do  more  good 
than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  age  diffused  through 
literary  disquisitions,  or  packed  away  in  philan- 
thropic meetings. 

»  •  •  »  • 

A  man  of  good  sense,  and  pure  conscience,  with 
perseverance  and  firmness,  may  accomplish  great 
things,  if  he  act  at  a  propitious  moment,  and  when 
the  sympathies  of  mankind  pave  the  way  -^  while 
the  most  profound  theories,  and  the  most  subtle 
demonstrations  will  profit  nothing  to  their  pro- 
pounder,  if  he  trust  to  the  moral  action  of  his  un- 
seasonable revelations. 

•  •  »  »  • 

Raising  my  hand  towards  my  head,  I  breathed 
the  perfume  of  a  flower,  whose  leaves  I  had  touch* 
ed  some  hours  before.  This  little  plant  was  still 
flourishing  on  its  mountain  several  leagues  from 
me ;  I  had  only  carried  away  part  of  its  exquisite 
smell.  How  could  it  be  thus  imparted  ?  What  a 
precious  thing  is  the  perfume  which  without  any 
loss  to  the  plant  from  which  it  emanates  adheres 
to  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  follows  him  in  his 
travels  to  charm  him,  and  recall  to  him  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  he  loves !  The  perfume  of  the  soul 
is  memory ;  it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  delicate  part 
of  the  heart,  that  detaches  itself  to  cling  to  another's 
heart,  and  follow  it  every  where.  The  affection  of 
the  absent  is  but  a  perftime ;  but  how  sweet  and 
refreshing  it  is !  What  comforting  thoughts  and 
hopes  it  brings  to  the  sick  and  bruised  spirit ! 
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From  **  Conioelo.** 
*POBPOBA  TKLL8  C0N8UKL0  EBB  LOYKB  IB  FALBK. 

*  Consudlo/  Baid  Porpora,  in  a  low  tone,  'it  is 
nselesB  to  hide  your  featnrea,  I  heard  your  Toioe, 
and  cannot  mistake  it  What  are  you  come  to  do 
here  at  this  hour,  poor  child,  and  whom  do  you 
look  for  in  this  house  ?'  '  I  seek  my  betrothed,' 
replied  Consuelo,  catching  the  arm  of  her  master, 
'  and  I  know  not  why  I  should  blush  to  own  it  to 
my  best  friend.  You  blame  my  attachment,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  a  falsehood.  I  am  anxious.  Since 
the  day  before  yesterday  at  the  theatre  I  have  not 
seen  Anzoleto.  I  fear  he  may  be  ill.'  *  He,*  said 
the  Professor,  shrugging  his  shoulders, —  'come 
with  me,  poor  girl ;  we  must  talk  together :  and 
since  you  decide  at  last  on  opening  your  heart  to 
me,  mine  must  be  laid  open  also.  Qive  me  your 
arm,  we  will  talk  as  we  go  on.  Listen,  Consuelo, 
and  mark  well  what  I  say  to  you.  Ton  cannot,  you 
must  not  be  the  wife  of  this  young  man ;  I  forbid 
you  in  the  name  of  the  liying  God  who  gaye  me  for 
you  the  heart  of  a  father.'  *  Oh,  my  master,'  she 
replied,  sorrowfully,  *  ask  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
not  that  of  my  love.'  *  I  do  not  ask,  I  exact  it,' 
replied  Porpora,  firmly ;  '  your  lover  is  accursed : 
he  will  cause  your  torment  and  your  shame  if  you 
do  not  renounce  him  now.'  *  Dear  master,'  she  re- 
plied, with  a  sad  caressing  smile,  *you  have  told  me 
this  very  often,  and  I  have  yainly  tried  to  obey  you : 
you  hate  the  poor  youth  because  you  do  not  know 
him,  you  will  abjure  your  prejudices.' 

*  Consuelo,'  said  the  maestro  more  forcibly,  *  I 
have  till  now  made  yain  objections,  and  issued  use- 
less commands :  I  know  it.  I  spoke  as  an  artist 
to  an  artist,. for  in  Mm  I  saw  the  artist  only.  But 
I  speak  now  as  a  man,  and  of  a  man,  and  as  to  a 
woman :  that  woman  has  ill  placed  her  love,  that 
man  is  unworthy  of  it:  he  who  tells  you  so  is  cer- 
tain.' *  Oh,  God !  Anzoleto  unworthy  I  my  friend, 
my  protector,  my  brother  I  you  do  not  know  what 
his  support  and  respect  haye  been  eyer  since  I 
came  into  the  world.'  And  Consuelo  told  the  de- 
tails of  her  life  and  her  loye,  which  was  one  and 
the  same  story.  Porpora  was  affected  but  not 
shaken.  *  In  all  this,'  said  he,  *  I  see  your  inno- 
cence, your  fidelity,  your  yirtue,  and  in  him  the 
need  of  your  society,  and  your  instruction,  to 
which,  whateyer  you  may  think,  he  owes  the  lit- 
tle he  has  learned  and  the  little  he  is  worth ;  but 
it  is  not  less  true  that  this  pure  loyer  is  the  dis- 
carded of  the  frailest  of  Venice.'  'Beware  of 
what  you  say,'  replied  Consuelo,  in  a  stifled  yoice, 
*  I  am  accustomed  to  believe  in  you  as  in  Heaven. 
0,  my  master ;  but  in  what  concerns  Anzoleto,  I 
close  to  you  mine  ears  and  my  heart.  Let  me  quit 
you,'  she  added,  striving  to  unlink  her  arm  from 
that  of  the  Professor.  '  You  destroy  me.'  *  I  will 
destroy  your  unhappy  passion,  and  by  truth  I  will 
restore  you  to  life,'  he  replied,  pressing  the  child's 
arm  against  his  generous  and  indignant  breast.  *  I 
know  I  am  rough  and  rude,  Consuelo ;  I  have  not 
learned  to  be  otherwise ;  and  it  was  for  this  I  re- 
tarded as  long  as  I  could  the  blow  I  was  to  deal  to 
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you.  I  had  hoped  that  yoor  eyes  would  opcQ; 
that  you  would  comprehend  what  was  paaniig 
round  you ;  but»  in  place  of  being  enlif^tcaed, 
you  cast  yourself  into  the  abyss  like  the  blind.  I 
will  not  let  you  fall :  you  are  the  sole  being  I  h$m 
esteemed  during  ten  years :  it  must  not  be  thai 
you  shall  perish;  no,  it  must  not.'  'But,  mj 
Ariend,  I  am  in  no  danger.  Do  you  think  I  speak 
falsely  when  I  swear  to  you  by  all  that  is  sacred 
that  I  have  respected  the  oath  sworn  by  the  mo- 
ther's deathbed  7  Anzoleto  respects  it  also.  I  an 
not  yet  his  wife,  therefore  nothing  to  him.'  *  Let 
him  say  the  word,  and  you  will  be  all.'  '  My  mo- 
ther made  us  promise.'  '  And  you  came  here  to- 
night to  seek  the  man  who  cannot  and  will  not  be 
your  husband  ?'  '  Who  says  this  V  *  Would  Go- 
rilla permit  him  ?'  '  What  has  he  in  common  vith 
Corilla?'  *We  are  close  to  her  habitatioa;  yoa 
sought  your  betrothed,  let  us  go  there  to  find  him.' 
'  No,  no !  a  thousand  times  no,'  replied  Consuelo, 
staggering  as  she  stepped,  and  supporting  hendf 
against  the  wall,  *  do  not  kill  me  ere  I  have  lived! 
Leave  me  life,  0  my  master,  I  tell  you  I  shill 
die.'  *  You  must  drink  of  this  cup,'  said  the  inex- 
orable old  man,  <  I  perform  here  the  part  of  des- 
tiny. Having  caused  only  ingratitude  and  conse- 
quently sorrow  by  my  tenderness  and  mild  caution, 
I  must  speak  the  truth  to  those  I  love.  It  is  the 
sole  good  which  can  issue  from  a  heart  dried  up 
and  petrified  by  its  own  suffering.  I  pity  yon,  mj 
poor  child,  in  having  no  gentler  friend  to  support 
you  in  this  fatal  crisis ;  but  formed  as  I  am,  Imut 
light  as  by  the  ray  of  the  lightning,  since  I  eta- 
not  vivify  as  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Tha 
then,  Consuelo,  let  there  be  between  us  no  iresk- 
ness !  Come  to  this  palace.  If  you  cannot  walk,  I 
will  drag  you ;  if  you  fall,  I  will  carry  you.  OM 
Porpora  is  strong  still,  when  the  fire  of  diTiae 
anger  bums  in  his  heart.'  '  Mercy,  mercy!'  ex* 
claimed  Consuelo,  grown  paler  than  deatii;  'let 
me  doubt  still.  Give  me  one  day  more,  only  one 
day,  to  believe  in  him ;  I  am  not  prepared  for  this 
torture.'  *  No,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,'  he  n- 
plied  in  an  inflexible  tone ;  '  for  this  hour  vhich 
passes,  I  shall  not  find  again  to  place  the  truth 
before  your  eyes ;  and  this  day  which  you  demand, 
the  wretch  would  profit  by  to  bow  you  again  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  his  falsehood.  You  shall  come 
with  me,  I  command  you.'  <  Well  then,  yes,  I 
will  go,'  said  Consuelo,  recovering  her  strength  I7 
a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling :  *  I  will  go  to  prov* 
your  iigustice  and  his  faith ;  for  you  deceive  yoor- 
self  Unworthily,  and  you  would  have  me  deceind 
along  with  you.  Go  then  I  I  follow  and  do  net 
fear  you.' 


E. 


ELLET,  ELIZABETH  F., 

Daughteb  of  Dr.  William  A.  Lummis,  a 
honourably  distinguished  in  his  professioD,  wis 
bom  at  Sodus,  a  small  town  on  the  shone  of 
Lake  Ontario,  in  the  State  of  New  York  H« 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  General  BfazwsDt  w 
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oSmt  in  onr  BanlatloiiarT  war;  uid  Oiu  A* 
nbjMt  of  Uiu  iketch  was  in  otiildhaod  imbned 
with  pfttriotia  feelingB,  wUcb,  next  to  the  rali- 
j^oDB,  >r«  inre  to  nonri^  in  tha  femala  mbid  th« 
■eeda  of  genias.  Hiia  Lummu  was  earlj  distin- 
'  gniahod  for  vifaoity  of  intellaot  and  a  thirst  for 
learning,  which  her  anbaequent  life  has  shown  waa 
BO  etanesoent  faooy,  bat  the  tuitoTal  itamp  of 
her  Muneat  mind.  She  ynt  iBanrieil,  before  ehft 
wu  Berenteen.  to  Dr.  William  H.  Eltet,  an  aooom- 
plished  BchoUr,  and  then  Profesaar  of  Chemistry 
hi  Columbia  College,  New  Tork  dty,  whither  he 
nmoved  hia  youUifol  bride.  There  «he  had  tnoh 
adnntages  of  atndj  aa  Bhe  bad  never  b«fore  en- 
joyed, and  her  profioienoy  waa  rapid.  She  soon 
began  to  write  for  the  periodieali ;  her  firat  piece, 
a  poem,  appeared  in  1888  in  the  "American 
I^adiea*  Magailna,"  published  at  Boston.  Her 
artiDles  were  faTonrably  noticed,  and  the  ikaine  of 
Mrs.  Klet  became  fanown  among  Utarar;  oirolea. 


In  1B84,  appeared  her  translation  of  "Eaphemia 
of  Messina,"  one  of  the  most  admired  prodnotions 
of  SilTio  ?elico;  and  in  the  following  year,  an 
original  tragedy  ttom  her  pea,  "  Teresa  Conta- 
rini,"  was  aaoaeisfully  represented  in  New  Tork, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  weBtem  eitiei.  In  the 
same  year,  1886,  she  published  her  "Poems  — 
Translated  and  Original"  For  several  tncceeding 
years,  Hra.  Ellet  wrote  chiefly  for  periodicals;  to 
the  American  Review,  she  contribnted  "  Paperi 
on  Italian  Tragedy,"  "Italian  Poeta,"  "Lamar- 
tlne's  Poems,"  "  Andreini's  Adam,"  kc. 

Dr.  Ellet  receiring  the  appointment  of  Profeeaor 
of  Chemistry  and  Natnral  Philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege at  Colnmbia,  3outh  Carolina,  removed  thither, 
and  Mrs.  Eltet  fonnd  herself  among  new  scenery 
and  new  friends,  bat  her  old  love  of  lileratnre  re- 
muned  unchanged.  Berides  contributing  to  the 
North  American  Beriew,  Bouthom  Quarterly  Re- 
new, "  The  Lady's  Book,"  and  other  periodiosls,  in 
1841  the  produced  "The  Characters  of  Schiller," 
an  analysia  and  criticiam  of  the  principal  persons 
in  SchUler'a  plays,  with  an  esaay  on  Schiller's 
geniua,  and  translated  eitraots  from  his  wriUngs. 
"  Joanna  of  Sicily"  wa<  her  next  work;  aoon  fbl- 


EL 

lowed  by  "  Country  Rambles,"  a  ^irited  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bceneiy  she  bad  observed  in  her  jour- 
neying* through  the  United  States. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  her  most  elaborate,  aa 
well  aa  important  work,  was  published  in  New 
Tork,  "The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"' 
in  two  volumes,  to  which  she  hsa  since  added  a 
third.  This  contribution  to  American  history,  and 
the  ability  with  which  it  waa  exeeuled,  has,  de- 
>WT*dly.  given  Urs.  EUet  a  high  place  among  our 
female  writers.  Of  the  plan  and  object,  we  shall 
qoote  her  own  exposition,  written  in  the  unaffected 
but  ferrid  style  which  charaoteriies  the  work. 
Her  activity  of  mind  is  remarkable,  and  also  the 
judgment  and  taste  irith  which  she  disposes  of  th« 
materials  her  reeeandies  accumulate.  In  1860, 
she  published  "  Domeatto  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  in  one  volume,  designed  to  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  that  period,  to  pourtray,  as  far  as 
posaibte,  the  social  and  dameetio  condition  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  people 
during  the  war.  Though  dealing  with  the  same 
great  events  which  developed  the  peculiar  charae- 
teristioa  of  "  The  Women  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," thin  last  work  is  not  a  continuation,  but  a 
novel  and  Interesting  view  of  that  tremendona 
struggle  which  resulted  in  gaining  for  Amerioa 
a  plaoa  among  nations.  Another  work  of  hers, 
"  Matures  fMmKble  History,"  iraa  also  published 
in  1860. 

Hra.  EUet  has  tried  nearly  all  varieties  of  lite- 
rature, ori^nal  and  translation  —  poetry,  essay, 
criticism,  tragedy,  biography.  Action,  history,  and 
stories  for  children ;  to  say,  aa  we  truly  can,  that 
she  has  not  ihiled  in  any,  is  sufficient  praise. 
Still  she  baa  not,  probably,  done  her  best  in  any 
one  department;  the  oonoeDtration  of  genius  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  its  perfect  development. 
She  is. yet  young,  bopeM,  and  etudlone.  Nor 
are  her  accomplishmeots  confined  to  the  merely 
literary;  in  music  and  drawing  she  also  excels; 
and  in  the  graeea  that  adom  souety,  and  make 
the  charm  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse,  she 
is  eminently  gifted.  Her  residence  is  now  fixed 
in  the  uty  of  New  Tork. 


■■  The  Worn 


IB  Banlallon.' 


rklUKUrAKT   XIIUSZS. 

All  Americans  are  accustomed  to  view  with  in- 
tereet  and  admiration  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
ticn.  Its  scenes  are  ririd  in  their  memory,  and 
its  prominent  actors  are  regarded  with  the  deepest 
veneratioB.  But  while  the  leading  spirits  are  thus 
honoured,  sttenUon  should  be  directed  to  the 
Booree  whence  their  power  was  derived — to  the 
sentiment  pervading  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  fbree  of  this  sentiment,  working  in  the  public 
heart,  cannot  be  measured ;  beeauae,  amidst  the 
abundance  of  materials  for  the  history  of  action, 
there  is  little  for  that  of  tiie  feeling  of  tfaoae  times. 
And,  as  years  pass  on,  the  investigation  beeomea 
more  and  more  difficult  Tet  it  is  both  interest- 
ing and  important  to  Iraoe  its  operation.  It  gave 
their  influence,  and  armed  heroes  for 
What  oonld  they  have  dona  but  for  the 
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home-sentiment  to  which  they  appealed,  and  which 
sustained  them  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  success  ? 
They  were  thus  aided  to  the  eminence  they  gained 
through  toils  and  perils.  Others  may  claim  a 
share  in  the  merit,  if  not  the  fame,  of  their  illus- 
trious deeds.  The  unfading  laurels  that  wreathe 
their  brows  had  their  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  were  nourished  with  their  life-blood. 

The  feeling  which  wrought  thus  powerfHilly  in 
the  community  depended,  in  great  part,  upon  the 
women.  It  is  always  thus  in  times  of  popular 
excitement.  Who  can  estimate,  moreoYer,  the 
controlling  influence  of  early  culture !  During  the 
years  of  the  progress  of  the  British  encroachment 
and  colonial  discontent,  when  the  sagacious  poli- 
tician could  discern  the  portentous  shadow  of 
events  yet  far  distant,  there  was  time  for  the  nur- 
ture, in  the  domestic  sanctuary,  of  that  love  of 
eiril  liberty,  which  afterwards  kindled  into  a 
flame,  and  shed  light  on  the  world.  The  tall  of 
matrons,  in  American  homes,  was  of  the  people's 
wrongs,  and  the  tyranny  that  oppressed  them, 
till  the  sons  who  had  grown  to  manhood,  with 
strengthened  aspirations  towards  a  better  state 
of  things,  and  views  enlarged  to  comprehend  their 
inyaded  rights,  stood  up  prepared  to  defend  them 
to  the  utmost  Pj^triotic  mothers  nursed  the  in- 
fancy of  freedom.  Their  counsels  and  their  pray- 
ers mingled  with  the  deliberations  that  resulted 
in  a  nation's  assertion  of  its  independence.  They 
animated  the  courage,  and  confirmed  the  self- 
devotion  of  those  who  ventured  all  in  the  common 
cause.  They  frowned  upon  instances  of  coldness 
or  backwardness;  and  in  the  period  of  deepest 
gloom,  cheered  and  urged  onward  the  desponding. 
They  willingly  shared  inevitable  dangers  and  pri- 
vations, relinquished  without  regret  prospects  of 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  parted  with  those 
they  loved  better  than  life,  not  knowing  when 
they  were  to  meet  again.  It  is  almost  impossible 
now  to  appreciate  the  vast  influence  of  woman's 
patriotism  upon  the  destinies  of  the  infant  repub- 
lic. We  have  no  means  of  showing  the  important 
part  she  bore  in  maintaining  the  struggle,  and  in 
laying  the  foundations  on  which  so  mighty  and 
mfijestic  a  structure  has  arisen.  History  can  do 
it  no  justice ;  for  history  deals  with  the  workings 
of  the  head,  rather  than  the  heart.  And  the 
knowledge  received  by  tradition,  of  the  domestic 
manners,  and  social  character  of  the  times,  is  too 
imperfect  to  furnish  a  sure  index.  We  can  only 
dwell  upon  individual  instances  of  mangnanimity, 
fortitude,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism,  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  feeling  of  Revolutionary  days,  indi- 
cative of  the  spirit  which  animated  all,  and  to 
which,  in  its  various  and  multiform  exhibitions, 
we  are  not  less  indebted  for  national  f^reedom, 
than  to  the  swords  of  the  patriots  who  poured  out 
their  blood. 

<*  'Tis  true,  Oleander,"  says  a  writer  in  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  day,*  <*  no  mean  merit  will  ac- 
crue to  him  who  shall  justly  celebrate  the  virtues 
of  our  ladies !  Shall  not  their  generous  contribu- 
tions to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  defenders  of  our 

*  New  Jervey  Oizette,  October  llth,  1780. 


country,  supply  a  column  to  emulate  the  Romi 
women,  stripped  of  their  jewels  when  the  pubtie 
necessity  demanded  them  T"  Such  tributes  woe 
often  called  forth  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of 
American  women.  Their  patriotic  sacrifices  were 
made  with  an  enthusiasm  that  showed  the  eanest 
spirit  ready  on  every  occasion  to  appear  in  gCBe> 
reus  acts.  Some  gave  their  own  property,  and 
went  firom  house  to  house  to  solicit  contributions 
for  the  army.  Oolours  were  embroidered  by  hit 
hands,  and  presented  with  the  charge  never  to  de- 
sert them ;  and  arms  and  ammunition  were  pro- 
vided by  the  same  liberal  seal.  They  foimed 
themselves  into  associations  renouncing  the  use  of 
teas,  and  other  imported  luxuries,  and  engaging 
to  card,  spin,  and  weave  their  ovm  clothing,  la 
Mecklenburgh  and  Rowan  counties,  North  Oarih 
Una,  young  ladies  of  the  most  respectable  famOiM 
pledged  themselves  not  to  reeeive  the  addrewi 
of  any  suitors  who  had  not  obeyed  the  emairft 
call  for  military  service. 

The  needy  shared  the  fruit  of  their  industry  sad 
economy.  They  visited' hospitals  daily;  aoegkt 
the  dungeons  of  the  provost,  and  the  erowded 
holds  of  prison-ships ;  and  provisions  were  csnied 
from  their  stores  to  the  captives  whose  only  mem 
of  recompense  was  the  blessing  of  those  wko  woe 
ready  to  perish.  Many  raised  grain,  gathered  it, 
made  bread,  and  carried  it  to  their  relatives  is  the 
army,  or  in  prisons,  accompanying  the  supply  witk 
exhortations  never  to  abandon  the  cause  of  tbeir 
country.  The  burial  of  friends  slain  in  battle, « 
chance-encounters,  often  devolved  upon  them ;  tsd 
even  enemies  would  not  have  received  sepaltuf 
without  the  service  of  their  hands. 

When  the  resources  of  the  country  scareelj  al- 
lowed the  scantiest  supply  of  clothing  and  provi- 
sions, and  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  destroyed 
every  hope  of  aid  from  merchant  vessels;  wIms, 
to  the  distressed  troops,  their  oup  of  misfortise 
seemed  full  to  overflowing,  and  there  ^>pesied  ai 
prospect  of  relief,  except  from  the  benevoleooe  of 
their  fellow-citisens ;   when  even  the  ability  ^ 
these  was  almost  exhausted  by  repeated  applici- 
tions — then  it  was  that  the  iromen  of  Pena^hir 
nia  and  New  Jersey,  by  their  xealous  exertioM 
and  willing  sacrifices,  accomplished  what  hadbea 
thought  impossible.    Not  only  was  the  prcssoreof 
want  removed,  but  the  sympathy  and  favour  of 
the  fair  daughters  of  America,  says  one  of  tke 
journals,  «  operated  like  a  charm  on  the  soldier^s 
heart — gave  vigour  to  exertion,  confidence  to  Us 
hopes  of  success,  and  the  ultimate  certainty  «f 
victory  and  peace."    General  Washington,  in  bii 
letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  committee  of 
ladies,  says,  **  The  army  ought  not  to  regret  iti 
sacrifices  or  its  sufferings,  when  they  meet  with 
so  flattering  a  reward,  as  in  the  sympathy  of  yov 
sex;  nor  can  it  fear  that  its  interests  will  he 
neglected,  when  espoused  by  advocates  ss  power* 
tvl  as  they  are  amiable."    An  officer  in  camp 
writes,  iu  June,  1780:  "The  patriotism  of  tt« 
women  of  your  city  is  a  subject  of  cooveristioo 
with  the  army.     Had  I  poetical  genius,  I  woold 
sit  down  and  write  an  ode  in  praise  of  it    Bv- 
goyne,  who,  on   his  first  coming  to  Ajmhci, 
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boasted  that  he  would  danoe  with  the  ladies,  and 
eoax  the  men  to  submission,  must  now  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  good  sense  and  pubUo 
spirit  of  our  females,  as  he  has  already  heard  of 
the  fortitude  and  inflexible  temper  of  our  men.'' 
Another  obseryes :  "  We  cannot  appeal  in  Tain  for 
what  is  good,  to  that  sanctuary  where  all  that  is 
good  has  its  proper  home  —  the  female  bosom." 

How  the  influence  of  women  was  estimated  by 
John  Adams,  appears  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  wife : 

*'  I  think  I  hare  sometimes  observed  to  you  in 
conversation,  that  upon  examining  the  biography 
of  illustrious  men,  you  will  generally  find  some 
female  about  them,  in  the  relation  of  mother,  or 
wife,  or  sister,  to  whose  instigation  a  great  part 
of  their  merit  is  to  be  ascribed.  Tou  will  find  a 
curious  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Aspasia, 
the  wife  of  Pericles.  She  was  a  woman  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  and  the  first  genius.  She  taught 
him,  it  is  said,  his  refined  maxims  of  policy,  his 
lofty  imperial  eloquence,  nay,  even  composed  the 
speeches  on  which  so  great  a  share  of  his  reputa- 
tion was  founded. 

**  I  wish  some  of  our  great  men  had  such  wives. 
By  the  account  in  your  last  letter,  it  seems  the 
women  in  Boston  be^n  to  think  themselves  able 
to  serve  their  country.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  our 
generals  in  the  northern  districts  had  not  Aspasias 
to  their  wives. 

**  I  believe  the  two  Howes  have  not  very  great 
women  for  wives.  If  they  had,  we  should  suff'er 
more  from  their  exertions  than  we  do.  This  is 
our  good  fortune.  A  smart  wife  would  have  put 
Howe  in  possession  of  Philadelphia  a  long  time 
ago." 

The  venerable  Major  Spalding,  of  Georgia, 
writes,  in  reply  to  an  application  to  him  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  revolutionary  women  of  his 
state :  **  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  have  read  as 
much  as  any  one  I  know,  yet  I  have  never  known, 
and  never  read  of  one — no,  not  one!  —  who  did 
not  owe  high  standing,  or  a  great  name,  to  his 
mother's  blood,  or  his  mother's  training.  My 
friend  Randolph  said  he  owed  every  thing  to  his 
mother.  Mr.  Jeff^erson's  mother  was  a  Randolph, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  every  thing  to 
her  rearing.  General  Washington,  we  all  know, 
attributed  every  thing  to  his  mother.  Lord  Bacon 
attributed  much  to  his  mother's  training.  And 
will  any  one  doubt  that  even  Alexander  believed 
he  owed  jnore  to  the  blood  and  lofty  ambition  of 
Olympia,  than  the  wisdom  or  cunning  of  Philip  7" 

The  sentiments  of  the  women  towards  the  brave 
defenders  of  their  native  land,  were  expressed  in 
an  address  widely  circulated  at  the  time,  and  read 
in  the  churches  of  Virginia.  <*We  know,"  it 
says — <*that  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  if  we  enjoy  any  tranquillity,  it  is  the  fruit 
of  your  watchings,  your  labours,  your  dangers. 
•  •  •  •  And  shall  we  hesitate  to  evince  to 
you  our  gratitude?  Shall  we  hesitate  to  wear 
clothing  more  simple,  and  dress  lees  elegant,  while 
at  the  price  of  this  small  privation,  we  shall  de- 
serve your  benedictions  ?" 

The  same  spirit  appears  in  a  letter  found  among 


some  papers  belonging  to  a  lady  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  addressed  to  a  British  officer  in  Boston,  and 
written  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  following  extract  will  show  its  character : 

<*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  My  only 
brother  I  have  sent  to  the  camp  with  my  prayers 
and  blessings.  I  hope  he  will  not  disgrace  me ;  I 
am  confident  he  will  behave  with  honour,  and 
emulate  the  great  examples  he  has  before  him ; 
and  had  I  twenty  sons  and  brothers  they  should 
go.  I  have  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense 
in  my  table  and  family;  tea  I  have  not  drunk 
since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought  a  new  cap  or 
gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington ;  and  what  I 
neve^  did  before,  have  learned  to  knit,  and  am 
now  making  stockings  of  American  wool  for  my 
servants ;  and  this  way  do  I  throw  in  my  mite  to 
the  public  good.  I  know  this — that  as  free  I  can 
die  but  once ;  but  as  a  slave  I  shall  not  be  worthy 
of  life.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you.  that 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister  Ameri- 
cans. They  have  sacrificed  assemblies,  parties  of 
pleasure,  tea  drinking  and  finery,  to  Uiat  great 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  actuates  all  degrees  of 
people  throughout  this  extensive  continent.  If 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  what  must 
glow  in  the  breasts  of  our  husbands,  brothers, 
and  sons !  They  are  as  with  one  heart  determined 
to  die  or  be  free.  It  is  not  a  quibble  in  politics, 
a  science  which  few  understand,  that  we  are  con- 
tending for ;  it  is  this  plain  truth,  which  the  most 
ignorant  peasant  knows,  and  is  clear  to  the  weak- 
est capacity — that  no  man  has  a  right  to  take 
their  money  without  their  consent.  Tou  say  you 
are  no  politician.  Oh,  sir,  it  requires  no  Machia- 
velian  head  to  discover  this  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. It  is  written  with  a  sunbeam.  Every  one 
will  see  and  know  it,  because  it  will  make  every 
one  feel ;  and  wo  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  if  we  ever  submit  to  it 

»  •  «  «  • 

** Heaven  seems  to  smile  on  us;  for  in  the 
memory  of  man,  never  were  known  such  quanti- 
ties of  flax,  and  sheep  without  number.  We  are 
making  powder  fast,  and  do  not  want  for  ammu- 
nition." 

From  all  portions  of  the  country  thus  rose  the 
expression  of  woman's  ardent  seal.  Under  accu- 
mulated evils,  the  manly  spirit  that  alone  could 
secure  success,  might  have  sunk  but  for  the  firm- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  the  weaker  sex.  It  sup- 
plied every  persuasion  that  could  animate  to  per- 
severance, and  secure  fidelity. 

The  noble  deeds  in  which  this  irrepressible  spi- 
rit breathed  itself,  were  not  unrewarded  by  per- 
secution. The  case  of  the  Quakeress,  Deborah 
Franklin,  who  was  banished  from  New  York  by 
the  British  commandant  for  her  liberality  in  re- 
lieving the  sufferings  of  the  American  prisoners, 
was  one  among  many.  In  our  days  of  tranquillity 
and  luxury,  imagination  can  scarcely  compass  the 
extent  or  severity  of  the  trials  endured ;  and  it  is 
proportionately  difficult  to  estimate  the  magnani- 
mity that  bore  all,  not  only  with  uncomplaining 
patience,  but  with  a  cheerftil  forgetAilness  of  suf- 
fering in  view  of  the  desired  object     The  alarms 
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of  war — the  roar  of  the  strife  itself,  oonld  not 
flilence  the  Toice  of  woman,  lifted  in  enconrage- 
ment  or  prayer.  The  horrors  of  hattle  or  mase»- 
ere  oonld  not  drive  her  from  her  post  of  duty. 
The  effeot  of  this  devotion  eannot  be  questioned, 
though  it  may  not  now  be  traced  in  partieular  in- 
stances. These  were,  for  the  most  part,  known 
only  to  those  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
scenes,  or  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
heroism  of  the  Bevolutionary  women  has  passed 
fh>m  remembrance  with  the  generation  who  wit- 
nessed it ;  or  is  seen  only  by  faint  and  occasional 
glimpses,  through  the  gathering  obscurity  of  tra- 
dition. 

To  render  a  measure  of  justice — inadequate  it 
must  be — to  a  few  of  the  American  matrons, 
whose  names  deserve  to  live  in  remembrance — 
and  to  exhibit  something  of  the  domestic  side  of 
the  Revolutionary  picture  —  is  the  object  of  this 
work.  As  we  recede  from  the  realities  of  that 
struggle,  it  is  regarded  with  increasing  interest 
by  those  who  ei^oy  its  results;  while  the  ele- 
ments which  were  its  life-giving  principle,  too 
subtle  to  be  retained  by  the  grave  historian,  are 
fleeting  fast  from  apprehension.  Tet  without 
some  conception  of  them,  the  Revolution  cannot 
be  appreciated.  We  must  enter  into  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  master  the  letter. 

While  attempting  to  pay  a  tribute  but  too  long 
withheld,  to  the  memory  of  women  who  did  and 
endured  so  much  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  we 
should  not  be  insensible  to  the  virtues  exhibited 
by  another  class,  belonging  equally  to  the  history 
of  the  period.  These  had  their  riiare  of  reverse 
and  suffering.  Many  saw  their  children  and  re- 
latives espousing  opposite  sides ;  and  with  ardent 
feelings  of  loyalty  in  their  hearts,  were  forced  to 
weep  over  the  miseries  of  their  families  and  neigh- 
bours. Many  were  driven  firom  their  homes,  de- 
spoiled of  property,  and  finally  compelled  to  cast 
their  lot  in  desolate  wilds  and  an  ungenial  cli- 
mate.* And  while  their  heroism,  fortitude,  and 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  were  not  less  brightly  dis- 
played, their  hard  lot  was  uiipitied,  and  they  met 
with  no  reward. 

In  the  library  of  William  H.  Prescott,  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Boston,  are  two  swords,  crossed  above 
the  arch  of  an  alcove.  One  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father, Colonel  William  Prescott,  who  commanded 
the  American  troops  in  the  redoubt  at  BunkerhiU. 
The  other  was  the  sword  of  Captain  Linzee,  of  the 
royal  navy,  who  commanded  the  British  sloop  of 
war — The  Falcon,  then  lying  in  the  Mystic ;  Arom 
which  the  American  troops  were  fired  upon  as 
they  crossed  to  BunkerhiU.  Captain  Liniee  was 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Prescott.  The  swords  of 
those  two  gallant  soldiers  who  fought  on  different 
sides  upon  that  memorable  day  —  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  united  descendants,  and  crossed  — 
an  emblem  of  peace,  in  the  library  of  the  great 
American  historian — are  emblematic  of  the  spirit 


*  The  ancient  Acadia,  compriainy  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bniniwiek,  waa  settled  by  many  of  the  refligee  loyalitta 
tkom  tiw  United  Btatea. 


in  which  our  history  should  be  written.  Such  be 
the  spirit  in  which  we  view  the  loyalists  of  those 
days. 

From  **  Poema,  Original  and  TTanalated.** 

SODUS  BAT. 

I  bleaa  thee,  native  abore  t 
Thy  woodlanda  fay,  and  waten  apvkUof  dearl 

Tie  like  a  dream  onoa  mora 
Tile  muiic  of  tby  thousand  waves  to  hear 

Aa,  rourrourinf  up  the  sand. 
With  kisses  bright  they  lave  the  sloping  land. 

The  gorgeous  sun  looka  down. 
Bathing  thee  gladly  in  his  noontide  ray ; 

And  o*er  thy  lieadlands  brown 
With  loving  light  the  tints  of  evening  play: 

Thy  whispering  breezes  fear 
To  break  the  calm  so  softly  hallowed  here. 

Here,  in  her  green  domain, 
The  atamp  of  Nature's  sovereignly  is  fttond; 

With  scaiee  disputed  reign 
She  dwells  in  all  the  solitude  around  : 

And  here  she  loves  to  wear 
The  regal  garb  that  suits  a  queen  so  fkir. 

Full  oft  my  heart  hath  yearned 
For  thy  sweet  shades  and  vales  of  aunny  rest ; 

Even  as  the  swan  returned. 
Sloops  to  repose  upon  tl^  azure  breast, 

I  greet  each  welcome  spot 
Forsaken  long  —  but  ne'er,  ah,  ne'er  forgot. 

*Twas  here  that  memory  grew  — 
*T  was  here  that  childhood's  hopes  and  cares  wert  Mt; 

Its  early  freshness,  loo  — 
Ere  droops  the  soul,  of  her  best  Joys  bereft : 

Where  are  they  ?  —  o'er  the  track 
Of  eokl  years,  I  would  call  the  wanderers  back! 

They  muat  be  with  thee  still : 
Thou  art  unchanged  —  as  bright  the  sunbeams  play: 

From  not  a  tree  or  hill 
Hath  time  one  hue  of  beauty  snatched  away: 

Unchanged  alike  should  be 
The  blessed  things  so  late  resigned  to  Ihea. 

Give  back.  oh.  smiling  deep. 
The  heart's  fkir  sunshine,  and  the  dreams  of  yoatfc 

That  in  thy  bosom  sleep  — 
Life's  April  innocence,  and  trustful  truth  I 

The  tones  that  breathed  of  yore 
In  thy  lone  murmars,  once  again  resioie. 

Where  have  they  vanished  all  1^ 
Only  the  heedless  winds  in  answer  sigh; 

Still  rushing  at  thy  call. 
With  reckless  sweep  the  streamlet  flashes  byT 

And  idle  as  the  air, 
Or  fleeting  stream,  my  soul's  insatiate  prayer. 

Home  of  sweet  thoughta  ~  fkreweU ! 
Where'er  through  changeAil  lif^  my  lot  may  be 

A  deep  and  hallowed  spell 
Is  on  thy  waters  and  thy  woods  for  me : 

Though  vainly  fancy  craves 
Its  childhood  with  the  music  of  thy  wavesL  • 

TO  THE  LANGS-FLT. 

Forth  with  the  breezy  sweep 
Of  spirit  wings  upon  thy  path  of  light. 

Thou  creature  of  the  sunbeam  !  upward  ke^ 
Thine  earth-defying  flight ! 


The  glowing  west  is  still ; 

In  hallowed  slumber  sinks  the  lestleaissa; 
And  heaven's  own  tints  have  wrought  o'er  tree 

A  purpling  canopy. 

Go  —  bathe  thy  gaudy  wing 

In  fVeshened  azure  fVom  the  deepening  sky  " 
In  the  rich  gold  yon  parting  aonbeams  fliagi 

Ere  yet  their  glories  die. 
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ELLIS,   SAKAH   BTICKNET, 

Was  first  known  &■  a  writer  hy  h«r  msiden 
name,  Mira  Sarah  Sticknej;  one  of  her  earlj 
works — "The  Foetr;  of  Life" — giriog  her  not 
only  celebritj  in  her  own  country,  England,  bat 
itlso  iDtrodncing  her  faTonr&bl;  to  the  reading 
pablie  of  America.  Li  18ST,  Mist  Stiokne;  wae 
nuLrried  to  the  Rbt.  William  Ellis,  widely  Iuowd 
wnd  highly  respected  for  his  indefatigable  labours, 
u  a  Chrisdan  miaaionary,  to  promote  edacation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  amobg  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  then  Just  emerging 
trtim  the  most  awful  idolatry  and  barbarism. 
Hr.  Ellis  was  sent  ont  in  1817,  by  the  London 
Hissionary  Society,  and  he  it  was  who  established 
at  Tahiti  the  first  printing-press  erer  erected  in 
the  "Qreen  Islands  of  the  PacifiG."  He  deioted 
ten  years  to  this  ardnoos  and  effectiie  eerviee, 
and  then  retomed  le  London ;  and  some  years 
after  the.  decease  of  his  first  wife,  who  had  been 
his  faithfnl  helper  and  tender  comforter  in  his 
missionary  trials  and  toils,  be  found  in  Miss 
Sarah  Stickney,  a  second  partner  wortby  to  share 
his  home,  and  aid  in  the  plaus,  and  sympathiie  in 
the  high  hopes  of  beneSUng  society  which  he  had 
eherished.  "A  good  wife  is  from  the  Lord;" 
■orely  the  man  who  has  been  thus  "  twice  blest," 
ma;  well  consider  the  female  sez  sa  deaerring 
peculiar  honour.  That  Mr.  Ellis  does  conaider 
woman's  education  arid  iofloence  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  progress  of  true  Christian  ciiili- 
latlon,  we  infer  from  Mrs.  Ellis's  oonetiuit  devo- 
ticn  to  this  cause.  The  wife,  doubtless,  eipresMs 
in  her  books  the  moral  sentiments,  and  incnlcates  I 


■L 

the  piiDSlpleB  which  her  hnsband  ^iprerM,  and 
sees  Terified  in  his  own  family.  Snoh  an  nniOB  of 
sonla  as  well  as  hearta  and  bands,  gitee  the  moat 
perfect  idea  of  the  Eden  bappineea  true  maniags 
was  designed  to  confer  on  the  human  race,  which 
OUT  fallen  world  eihibite. 

Mra.  Ellia,  sines  her  marriage,  has  written  many 
booka,  almoet  erery  year  landing  forth  a  new  out ; 
among  which  the  seriee  addreaaed  partiouUrly  to 
the  women  of  her  own  land,  ia  most  important. 
■■  The  Woman  of  England,"  appeared  in  1686,  and 
was  followed  by  "The  Daughters  of  England j" 
"The  Wivesof  England;"  •■  Hints  to  Hake  Home 
Happy;"  "The  Iron  Role;  "Summer  and  Win- 
ter in  the  Pyrenees;"  "The  Sons  of  the  Soil;" 
"A  Voice  from  the  Vineyard;"  "Family  Se> 
creta;"  ka.,  £o.  Tn  considering  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  an  eatimate  of  pnJse  most  be  awarded 
&r  beyond  that  which  falls  to  the  more  briltiant 
prodnetions  of  the  day.  Candid  and  conscientious, 
her  principles  gronnded  on  sincere  religion,  it 
seems  the  um  of  this  excellent  woman,  to  be  hnm- 
biy  useful  in  her  generation,  and  make  the  utmost 
USB  of  her  talents  in  doing  good.  Madame  de 
StaisI  has  wittily  said  —  "good  intentions  are  no- 
thing in  reipect  to  fine  writing."  In  respect  to 
fine  writing  this  is  true ;  but  in  respect  to  useful 
literature,  a  very  earnest  wish  to  do  good,  added 
to  moderate  abilities  and  untiring  industry,  will 
produce  much  fruiL  There  are  very  many  of  the 
half-educated,  and  wholly  nntrained,  whom  Mrs. 
EUie'e  works  will  improve,  and  whom  they  haie 
improTcd.  To  such  persons,  the  eloquence  and 
originality  of  a  higher  flight,  would  be  but  dai- 
iting,  and  in  no  wisd  illuminating.  Kor  muet  it 
be  forgotten,  how  many  need  common-plaoes,  sen- 
sibly and  clearty  expressed.  "  The  Women  of 
England,"  and  the  other  manuals  of  tliis  series, 
are  written  professedly  to  direct  the  young,  the 
unwise,  and  the  ignorant.  Neither  metaphysical 
subtlety  nor  novelty  was  required  to  strike  the 
sage  and  the  philosopher.  Well  known  truths, 
and  the  sensible  reiteration  of  useful  advice  are 
plainly  set  forth,  and  the  guide  of  the  whole  ie 
Christian  doctrine.     Suoh  works  must  do  good. 

The  novels  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  as  novels,  are  not, 
certainly,  of  a  high  character.  According  to 
Rochefoucnnlt,  there  are  two  classes  of  persons 
unfitted  to  delineate  human  nature;  those  who 
never  look  into  themselves,  and  those  who  never 
look  out  of  themselves.  In  a  good  sense,  not  an 
egotisUo  one.  Mrs.  Ellis  is  of  this  latter  class. 
She  faae  a  certain  aet  of  characters,  framed  out  of 
her  own  fancy,  cot  found  in  (he  wide  world,  and 
these  ehe  fits  into  ber  moralities  as  is  convenient 
for  the  occasion.  FerbapB  we  underrate  ber  power 
of  obaervation;  but  we  are  loth  to  believe  she 
pictures  truly  the  condition  of  her  ovm  country- 
women, because,  if  she  does,  the  character  of  the 
men  of  England  muet  be  selfish,  sensual,  hard 
and  coarae  1  Where  women  are  represented,  not 
only  as  subordinate  but  infirior  to  men,  there  can 
D  true  progrese  in  Christian  morals ;  where 
:n  are  constantiy  reminded  that  they  must 
prepare  for  eulTering,  we  know  there  muat  be 
oppression  of  the  worst  sort — even  domeatio 
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tyrumy.  Both  "  Home,  or  The  Iron  Rule,''  and 
'*  Family  Secrets,"  leave  the  impression  that,  among 
the  middle  classes  in  England,  the  husband  is  what 
Jane  Eyre  calls  Mr.  Rochester-—  the  **  master"  of 
his  wife,  as  well  as  his  house.  Where  there  is  not 
oompanionship  there  can  be  no  sympathy,  nor  that 
mutual  love  and  trust  which  makes  the  married 
pair  one,  as  God  designed,  as  Christ  directed. 
Artistically  speaking,  **  The  Poetry  of  Life,"  is 
the  best  work  of  Mrs.  Ellis ;  without  much  origin- 
ality of  thought,  or  any  peculiar  beauty  of  stylej 
it  shows  refined  taste  and  a  well-cultured  mind ; 
and,  like  all  the  books  of  this  authoress,  an  at- 
tempt at  something  more  than  merely  pleasing, 
the  wish  to  inculcate  the  purest  morality  based 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

From  "  The  Poetry  of  Life." 

MAN   AND   WOMAN. 

Man  is  appointed  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,  to  make  laws,  to  support  systems,  to  pene- 
trate with  patient  labour  and  undeviating  perse- 
verance into  the  mysteries  of  science,  and  to  work 
out  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  truth. 
For  such  purposes  he  would  be  ill  qualified,  were 
he  liable  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perception  of  external  things,  by 
the  ungovernable  impulse  of  his  own  feelings,  or 
by  the  claims  of  others  upon  his  regard  or  sensi- 
bility ;  but  woman's  sphere  being  one  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  intellect,  all  her  peculiar  character- 
istics are  such  as  essentially  qualify  her  for  that 
station  in  society  which  she  is  designed  to  fill,  and 
which  she  never  voluntarily  quits  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  good  taste  —  I  might  almost  say,  of  good 
principle.  Weak,  indeed,  id  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  would  render  her  dissatisfied  with  this  allot- 
ment, by  persuading  her  that  the  station,  which  it 
ought  to  be  her  pride  to  ornament,  is  one  too  in- 
significant or  degraded  for  the  full  exercise  of  her 
mental  powers.  Can  that  be  an  unimportant  vo- 
cation to  which  peculiarly  belong  the  means  of 
happiness  and  misery  ?  Can  that  be  a  degraded 
sphere  which  not  only  admits  of,  but  requires  the 
full  development  of  moral  feeling  ?  Is  it  a  task 
too  trifling  for  an  intellectual  woman,  to  watch, 
and  guard,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  reason  in 
the  infant  mind  ?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  too  small  to 
practise  the  art  of  adaptation  to  all  the  difi'erent 
characters  met  with  in  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  influ- 
ence, and  give  a  right  direction  to  their  tastes  and 
pursuits?  Is  it  a  duty  too  easy,  faithfully  and 
constantly  to  hold  up  an  example  of  self-govern- 
ment, disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  that  which 
constitutes  our  highest  good — to  be  nothing,  or 
anything  that  is  not  evil,  as  the  necessities  of 
others  may  require — to  wait  with  patience — to 
endure  with  fortitude  —  to  attract  by  gentleness  — 
to  soothe  by  sympathy  judiciously  applied  —  to  be 
quick  in  understanding,  prompt  in  action,  and 
what  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  all,  pliable  yet 
firm  in  will — lastly,  through  a  life  of  perplexity, 
trial,  and  temptation,  to  maintain  the  calm  dig- 
nity of  a  pure  and  elevated  character,  earthly  in 
notiiing  but  its  sufifering  and  weakness;  refined 


almost  to  sublimity  in  the  seraphic  ardour  of  Ui 
love,  its  faith,  and  its  devotion. 

THS   LOT  OF  WOMAN. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  of  woman  merely  ma 
regards  this  life,  we  are  struck  with  the  system  of 
unfair  dealing  by  which  her  pliable,  weak  and 
dependent  nature  is  subjected  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  suffering,  and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  of 
all  earthly  creatures  she  is  the  most  pitiable.  And 
so  unquestionably  she  is,  when  unenlightened  by 
those  higher  views  which  lead  her  hopes  away 
from  the  disappointments  of  the  present  world,  to 
the  anticipated  fruition  promised  to  the  faithful  in 
the  world  to  come. 

«  *  «  «  * 

When  we  think  of  the  falsehood  practised  to* 
wards  women,  at  that  season  of  life  when  their 
minds  are  most  capable  of  receiving  impresnons, 
and  when  their  intellectual  powers,  just  arriving 
at  maturity,  are  most  liable  to  serious  and  import- 
ant bias,  we  can  only  wonder  that  there  shonld  b« 
any  substantial  virtue  found  amongst  them. 

woman's  BISINTXIIS8TBDNB88. 

In  the  natural  delicacy  of  woman's  constitatioa, 
however,  we  see  only  jone  of  the  slightest  causes 
of  suffering  peculiar  to  her  character  and  8tati<m 
in  society;  because  her  feelings  are  so  entirely 
relative  and  dependent,  that  tiiey  can  never  be 
wholly,  or  even  half  absorbed  by  that  which  is 
confined  to  her  own  experience,  without  refer- 
ence to  that  of  others.  There  are  unquestionably 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  rule  is  the 
same  notwithstanding ;  and  I  desire  to  be  under- 
stood to  speak  not  of  women  individually,  but  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  woman  as  a  geniut. 
Amongst  these  characteristics,  I  am  almost  proud 
to  name  her  personal  disinterestedness,  shown  by 
the  unhesitating  promptness  with  which  she  de- 
votes herself  to  watchfulness,  labour,  and  suffering 
of  almost  every  kind,  for,  or  in  lieu  of  others.  In 
seasons  of  helplessness,  misery,  or  degradation, 
who  but  woman  comes  forward  to  support,  to  con- 
sole, and  to  reclaim  ?  From  the  wearisome  dis- 
quietudes of  piding  infancy,  to  the  impatience  and 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  it  is  woman  alone  that 
bears  with  all  the  trials  and  vexations  which  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature  draw  down  upon  those 
around  us.  Through  the  monotony  of  ceaseless 
misery,  it  is  woman  alone  that  will  listen  to  the 
daily  murmurings  of  fhiitless  anxiety,  and  offer 
again  the  cup  of  consolation  after  it  has  been  petn- 
lantly  dashed  at  her  feet. 

*  «  «  «  « 

It  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  common  for 
observation,  and  too  necessary  for  praise,  when  a 
woman  forgets  her  own  sorrows  to  smile  with  the 
gay,  or  lays  aside  her  own  secret  Joys  to  weep 
with  the  sad.  But  let  lordly  man  make  the  ezpo> 
riment  for  one  half  hour,  and  he  will  then  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  this  system  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  woman  in  every  station  of  society,  fW»ra  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  maintains  through  the  whole 
of  her  life,  with  littie  commendation,  and  with  no 
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reward,  ezoept  that  which  is  attached  to  CTery 
effort  of  disinterested  Tirtue.  It  is  thought  much 
of,  and  blazoned  forth  to  the  world,  when  the  vic- 
tim at  the  stake  betrays  no  sign  of  pain ;  but  does 
it  evince  less  fortitude  for  the  Tictim  of  corroding 
care  to  give  no  outward  eyidence  of  the  anguish 
of  a  writhing  soul  ? — to  go  forth  arrayed  in  smiles, 
when  burning  ashes  are  upon  the  heart  7 — to  meet, 
as  a  woman  can  meet,  with  a  never-failing  welcome 
the  very  cause  of  all  her  suffering  ?  —  and  to  woo 
back  with  the  sweetness  of  her  unchangeable  love, 
him  who  knows  neither  constancy  nor  truth  ? 

From  ** Home;  or  The  Iron  Rule.** 
TBI   HVSBAMD   AND  WIFK. 

Stephen  Grey,  the  father  of  this  promising 
family,  was  a  man  who  gravely  and  thoughtAUly 
studied  the  laws  of  his  country,  its  politics,  and 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers ;  he  had  even  ob- 
tained a  smattering  of  philosophy  under  some  of 
its  most  practical  forms ;  but  of  the  study  of  the 
human  heart  he  had  scarcely  condescended  so 
much  as  to  think.  He  loved  his  children  because 
they  were  his  own ;  he  determined  to  make  them 
good  citiiens  because  it  was  decent  and  politic  to 
be  so ;  and  good  Christians,  let  us  hope,  for  a  bet- 
ter reason.  In  business,  his  alacrity,  promptness, 
and  ability,  were  such  as  to  render  his  influence 
extensive ;  while  in  his  household,  the  will  of  the 
master  was  law.  Whatever  he  chose  to  plan  or 
put  into  execution,  passed  without  question  or 
comment,  unless  behind  the  scenes ;  for  like  Fal- 
staff,  he  refused  to  tell  his  reasons  on  compul- 
sion. 

•  •  «  «  • 

He  believed  that  all  human  beings  were  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  iron  rule^  and  that  the 
errors  of  all  might  be  corrected  by  the  same  chas- 
tisement. The  principle  upon  which  he  main- 
tained his  authority  was  that  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence ;  but  he  overlooked  the  most  important  part 
of  mortil  government,  the  necessity  of  making  obe- 
dience a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  eompulsian. 
Had  Stephen  Orey  permitted  the  good-will  he 
really  felt  forjiis  fellow-creatures  sometimes  to 
appear  before  the  eyes  of  men,  more  especially 
had  he  occasionally  been  known  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  gratification  for  that  of  others,  he 
might  have  won  'more  affection  from  the  warm 
young  hearts  around  him ;  but  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  love  long  or  consistently  the  being  who 
never  makes  any  sacrifice  of  self,  or  who  never 
exhibits  such  natural  signs  of  tenderness  as  create 
a  bond  of  protection  and  dependence  between  the 
powerful  and  the  weak. 

Let  who  would  be  sick  or  sorry  around  the  board 
or  the  hearth  of  Stephen  Grey,  his  was  the  choice 
portion,  and  the  warmest  place.  Not  but  that 
these  privileges  would  have  been  willingly  con- 
ceded to  him  as  a  right ;  but  his  manner  was  one 
that  conveyed  the  idea  of  soiling  rather  than  re- 
ceiving ;  and  it  is  wonderful  the  difference  these 
two  ideas  produce  in  the  feelings  of  the  party 
whose  place  it  is  to  resign. 

Yet  with  all  these  alarming  peculiarities,  Ste- 
phen Grey  was  a  good  neighbour,  a  lover  of  peace, 


an  impartial  judge,  a  powerM  defender  of  the  in- 
jured, and,  in  short,  a  man  who  maintained  both 
in  his  private  and  public  life  a  character  of  the 
most  scrupulous  integrity  and  independence.  In- 
deed, this  feeling  of  independence  was  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  in  all  his  pecuniary  affairs,  that 
it  became  questionable  whether  money-making 
was  not  the  primary  object  of  his  existence ;  not 
certainly  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding,  for  he  was 
penurious  in  nothing  but  his  domestic  manage- 
ment Here  the  same  rule  pervaded  the  kitchen, 
the  parlour,  and  the  school-room,  where  industry— 
that  is,  the  industry  of  turning  every  effort  and 
every  talent  into  gold,  was  established  as  the  car- 
diniU  virtue.  '  How  much  will  it  save,'  or  *  how 
much  will  it  cost,'  was  the  universal  interlude  be- 
tween every  childish  petition  and  its  invariable 
denial ;  and  as  the  expenses  of  clothing  and  edu- 
cation increased  with  his  children's  growth,  he 
marked  their  necessities  with  as  many  reproaches 
as  if  it  had  been  unnatural  to  grow,  or  a  crime  to 
learn. 

Nor  were  the  religious  observances  of  this 
family  more  tempered  with  the  leaven  of  human- 
ity. There  was  no  pleasure,  no  congeniality,  no 
meeting  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  our  weak  na- 
ture, in  the  religious  discipline  of  Stephen  Grey ; 
but  public  justice  for  the  erring,  a  sure  sentence 
for  tiie  culprit,  the  strong  arm  for  the  rebellious, 
and  the  same  uniform  law  of  implicit  obedience, 
trom  which  there  was  no  appeal,  for  all. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  how  such  a  man  as 
we  have  here  described  could  ever  stoop  to  solicit 
the  love  of  woman — a  question  which,  on  the  plea 
of  utter  ignorance,  the  writer  declines  to  answer ; 
it  having  always  appeared  to  her  one  of  the  great- 
est mysteries  in  life,  how  men  whose  very  birth- 
right seems  to  be  the  inalienable  privilege  of  com- 
manding, should  humble  themselves  to  the  common 
language  of  love ;  yet  that  they  do  actually  tolieitf 
and  not  command,  we  cannot  for  the  honour  of 
the  female  sex  permit  ourselves  to  doubt.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  Stephen  Grey  did  lead  to  the 
altar  a  fair  and  gentle  bride,  who  found  little  dif- 
ficulty in  conforming  to  the  very  letter  of  her  vow. 
It  is  true,  she  was  hardly  prepared  for  all  that 
followed ;  for  being  considered  merely  as  a  piece 
of  domestic  machinery,  whose  office  was  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  household  furniture  in  order ;  she 
was  not  prepared  to  have  all  her  womanish  wishes 
thwarted  as  if  for  very  pastime,  or  to  bring  up 
children  whose  infantine  caresses  should  never 
meet  a  father's  tenderness ;  and  for  some  time  she 
persisted  in  introducing  them  occasionally  to  his 
notice.  When  they  looked  their  loveliest,  and 
sometimes  when  her  heart  was  .lightest,  she 
would  suffer  them  to  reach  so  far  as  the  sober 
page  upon  which  her  husband's  eye  was  fixed, 
while  the  merry  urchins  woul(f  laugh  and  crow, 
and  pat  the  rustling  paper,  until  an  angry  growl, 
or  a  sharp  stroke  upon  the  little  rosy  fingers,  sent 
both  mother  and  children  into  the  nursery,  to 
hide  their  disappointment  and  their  tears.  Here 
it  was  that  Mrs.  Grey  learned,  like  many  other 
weak  women,  to  seek  the  sympathy  she  was 
denied,  elsewhere;   for  with  her  servants    she 
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could  conyerse  about  her  children,  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  humble  fHends  she  could  freely  rajoy 
their  playfhl  prattle. 

Dangerous  as  this  system  of  confidence  was,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  stem  discipline  of  her 
husband  had  driyen  the  helpless'  wife  to  no  other 
resource;  but  there  was  one  more  lamentable 
means  of  escaping  the  harshness  she  darCd  not 
brook,  to  which  poor  Mrs.  Orey  at  last  descended, 
and  that  was  to  deceive.  It  was  not  her  nature, 
and  stUl  less  her  wish,  but  she  was  harassed, 
frightened,  and  systematically  denied  every  tri- 
fling request,  merely  because  it  was  a  woman's ; 
and  though  she  could  have  borne  all  this  for  her- 
self, for  her  children  she  thought  it  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  meritorious,  to  find  some  way  of  escape. 
Hence  followed  the  forbidden  wish  secretly  in- 
dulged; the  detected  transgression  coyered  with 
an  evasion — perhaps  with  more;  the  unlawful 
treat  when  papa  was  gone  from  home;  and  all 
that  fatal  undermining  of  domestic  comfort,  of 
social  union,  and  of  moral  rectitude,  so  sure  to 
follow  when  the  wide  field  of  deception  is  once 
thrown  open. 

From  "  The  Daughtera  and  Wivea  of  England.** 
SECBBT  60RBOW8. 

Observation  and  experience  have  taught  me  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  secret  sorrows  of  woman's 
life,  owe  half  their  poignancy  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  degree  of 
admiration  which  has  been  studiously  sought.  A 
popular  and  elegant  writer  has  said —  *  How  often 
do  the  wounds  of  our  vanity  form  the  secret  of 
our  pathos !'  And  to  the  situation,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  woman,  this  observation  is  more  especially 
applicable.  Still  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
woman  in  this  respect.  By  the  nature  of  her  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  by  the  established  rules  of 
polished  life,  she  is  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
good-will  of  society.  Unable  to  assert  her  own 
claims  to  protection,  she  must  endeavour  to  ensure 
it  by  secondary  means,  and  she  knows  that  the 
protection  of  man  is  best  ensured  by  recommend- 
ing herself  to  his  admiration. 

DELICACY. 

Though  truth  should  be  engraven  upon  every 
thought,  and  word,  and  act,  which  occurs  in  your 
intercourse  with  the  man  of  your  choice,  there  is 
implanted  in  the  nature  of  woman,  a  shrinking 
delicacy,  which  ought  ever  to  prompt  her  to  keep 
back  some  of  her  affection  for  the  time  when  she 
becomes  a  wife.  No  woman  ever  gained,  but 
many,  very  many  have  been  losers,  by  displaying 
all  at  first  Let  sufficient  of  your  love  be  told,  to 
prevent  suspicion,  or  distrust ;  and  the  self-com- 
placency of  man  will  be  sure  to  supply  the  rest. 
Buffer  it  not,  then,  to  be  unfolded  to  its  full  extent 
In  the  trials  of  married  life,  you  will  have  ample 
need  for  an  additional  supply.  Tou  will  want  it 
for  sickness,  for  sorrow,  for  all  the  different  exi- 
gencies of  real  experience ;  but,  above  all,  you  will 
want  it  to  re-awaken  the  tenderness  of  your  hus- 


band, when  worldly  cares  and  pecumaiy  disappoint- 
ments have  too  much  absorbed  his  better  feelings ; 
and  what  surprise  so  agreeable  to  him,  as  to  dis- 
cover in  his  fiurther  progress  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  life,  so  sweet,  so  deep  a  fountain,  as  wo- 
man's perfect  love! 

FLATTKBT. 

To  speak  of  the  popular  style  of  conversatioft 
used  by  gentlemen  when  making  themselves  agree- 
able to  young  ladies,  as  trifling,  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  say  of  it  Its  worst  characteristic  is  its 
falsehood,  while  its  worst  tendency  is  to  call  forth 
selfishness,  and  to  foster  that  litdeness  of  mind, 
for  which  man  is  avowedly  the  despiser  of  woman. 
If  intellectual  conversation  occupies  the  company, 
how  often  does  he  turn  to  whisper  nonsense  to 
woman ;  if  he  sees  her  envious  of  the  beauty  of 
her  friend,  how  often  does  he  t«ll  her  that  her  own 
charms  are  unrivalled ;  if  he  discovers  that  she  in 
foolishly  elated  with  the  triumph  of  having  gained 
his  attentions,  how  studiously  does  he  feed  her 
folly,  waiting  only  for  the  next  meeting  with  % 
boon  companion,  to  treat  the  whole  with  that  ridi- 
cule which  it  deserves  —  deserves,  but  not  from 
him. 

It  may  be —  I  would  fain  believe  it  is,  his  vriah 
that  woman  should  be  simple-hearted,  intelligent, 
generous,  fVank,  and  true ;  but  how  is  his  influ- 
ence in  society  exercised  to  make  her  any  one  of 
these  ?  Woman  is  blamed,  and  justly  so,  for  idle 
thoughts,  and  trifling  conversation ;  but,  I  appeal 
to  experience,  and  ask,  whether,  when  a  young 
girl  first  goes  into  society,  her  most  trifling  con- 
versation is  not  that  which  she  shares  with  men. 
It  is  true  that  woman  has  the  power  to  repel  bj  a 
look,  a  word,  or  even  a  tone  of  her  voice,  the  ap- 
proach of  falsehood  or  folly ;  and  admirable  are 
the  instances  we  sometimes  find  of  woman  thus 
surrounded  as  it  were  by  an  atmosphere  of  moral 
purity,  through  which  no  vulgar  touch  can  p«ie- 
trate.  But  all  are  not  thus  happily  sustained, 
and  it  seems  hard  that  the  weaker  sex  should  not 
only  have  to  contend  with  the  weakness  of  their 
own  hearts ;  but  that  they  should  find  in  this  con- 
flict, so  much  of  the  influence  of  man  on  the  side 
of  eviL 


SINGLE  LIFE. 

I  imagine  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  never  have 
had  a  suitable  or  unsuitable  offer  at  some  time  in 
their  lives ;  and  wise,  indeed,  by  comparison,  are 
those  who,  rather  than  accept  the  latter,  are  con- 
tent to  enjoy  the  pleasures,  and  endure  the  sor- 
rows of  life,  alone.  Compare  their  lot  for  an  in- 
stant with  that  of  women  who  have  married  from 
unworthy  motives.  How  incomparably  more  dig- 
nified, more  happy,  and  more  desirable  in  every 
way,  does  it  appear !  It  is  true  there  are  times  in 
their  experience  when  they  will  have  to  bear  what 
woman  bears  so  hardly — the  consciousness  of 
being  alone;  but  they  escape  an  evil  far  more 
insupportable — that  of  being  a  slighted  or  an  un- 
loved wife. 
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EUBURT,  EHHA  CATHARINE, 
Wa>  bom  in  Uia  city  of  N«w  York,  whars  hsr 
fUhar,  Dr.  Junsa  R.  Muds;,  wbb  ■  diBtingnished 
phjsieiui.  Uias  Manle;  bagss  to  write  wben  Tiiy 
jouag,  bar  first  effniioiu  appcuing  in  tbe  periodic 
nU  of  the  daj,  under  the  nams  of  "  I&nthe." 


In  1828,  aha  was  married  to  Daniel  Emburj,  of 
Brooklyn ;  and  soon  aflerwaTds  a  Tolnme  of  her 
yonthfiil  compoaitiona  was  published  —  eDtitled 
"  Oaido,  and  other  Posms."  Tbe  cboice  of  sub- 
jeda  for  the  prindpal  poems  vm  unfortiinate. 
The  irritar  had  entered  the  circle  in  which  L.E.L., 
Barry  Cornwall,  and  other  English  writers  were 
then  strewing  their  flowers  of  fancy,  sentiment 
and  genin» ;  no  wonder  tbe  delicate  blossoms  oflTer- 
ed  by  our  young  poetesa  were  ooasidered  merely 
eiotloe  whicb  she  had  tr^ed  from  a  foreign  root ; 
imitations  in  etyle,  if  not  in  thought. 

It  is  the  natorsl  impulse  of  poetic  and  ardent 
minds  to  admire  the  genius  and  glory  of  Italy,  and 
to  turn  to  that  land  of  bright  skiea  and  paeaionate 
hearts  for  themes  of  soag.  Mrs.  Emburj  did  but 
follow  the  then  expressed  opinion  of  all  European 
critics,  and  the  admitted  acknowledgment  of  most 
Americans  —  that  our  new  world  afforded  no  anb- 
JeaU  propitious  for  the  muses. 

Yet  eurely,  in  a  land  where  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture are  on  a  ac»Ie  of  vast  and  glorious  magni- 
floence  which  Europe  cannot  parallel ;  and  the 
beaaUfol  and  the  fertile  »re  opening  their  trea- 
anres  on  every  side;  and  enterprise  and  change, 
excitement  and  improiement,  are  the  elementa  of 
•ooiallife,  —  there  must  be  poetry  I  happily  "  Qer- 
trnde  of  Wyoming,"  to  say  nothing  of  what  Ameri- 
oan  poets  hare  written,  has  settled  the  qnestion. 
We  hsTS  named  this  snbjeot,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entreating  our  American  writers  to  look 
into  their  own  hearts,  not  into  the  poems  of  others, 
for  inepiration,  and  to  sing,  in  accordance  with 
nature  and  human  life  aronnd  them, 

"  Tbe  teaolnaa  noM  of  our  own  Ion})  land." 

Mrs,  Embnry  has  a  fertile  tanej,  and  her  Terai- 
Gcation  flows  with  uncommon  ease  and  grkce.     In 


■  U 

her  later  poems  sheha*  greatly  impntred  her  stjla 
— that  is,  ahe  writes  naturally,  from  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  not  from  a  model ;  and 
BOme  of  her  short  pieces  are  very  beautiftil.  She 
is,  too,  a  popular  proaa  writer;  many  skatohea 
and  iloriea  from  her  pen  anrioh  oar  periodical 
Uteratore.  She  ia  also  warmly' eogi^^  in  Ae 
eanae  of  inproring  her  own  mi,  and  haa  written 
well  on  the  sat;jeot  of  "  Female  Ednoation."  Sinee 
her  inarri^e,  Mrs.  Embury  has  patdished  more 
proM  than  Ttrse ;  her  contributions  to  the  varioos 
peiiodioalB,  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  oripnal  talee,  beddea  her  poetioal  articles, 
all  written  within  the  last  tw«n^  year*.  Her  pub- 
lished worfca,  during  the  same  time,  are  "Constance 
Latimer,  or  The  Blind  Qlri;"  Piotnres  of  Early 
Lifb ;"  "  Natnre's  Qema,  or  Amorioan  Wild  Flow- 
era;"  ."The  Waldorf  Family;"  "Glimpses  of 
Home  Life."  An  eminent  Amorican  oritio  re- 
mark* of  Mrs,  Embury's  works  —  "Her  stories 
•re  founded  apon  a  just  obserration  of  life,  al- 
though not  a  few  are  equally  remarkable  for  at- 
tracti*e  inrention.  In  point  of  s^le,  they  often 
possess  the  merit  of  graceful  and  pointed  diction, 
and  the  lessons  they  inculcate  are  inTariably  of  a 
pure  moral  tendency."  Mrs.  Embury  has  been 
very  fortunate,  (we  do  not  say  singularly  so,  be- 
canse  Amerioan  marriages  are  usually  happy,) 
in  her  married  life.  Mr.  Embory  is  a  acholar  as 
well  as  a  banker,  and  not  only  haa  he  the  taste  to 
appreciate  the  talents  of  his  gifted  wife,  but  he 
haa  had  also  the  good  sense  to  encourage  and  ud 
her.  The  result  haa  t>een  the  most  perfect  con- 
cord in  their  domestie  as  well  as  litet«ry  life ;  the 
only  aim  of  each  being  to  secure  and  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  other,  the  highest  improvement 
and  happiness  of  both  have  been  the  result.  Nor 
have  the  pnrtnils  of  Uteratore  ever  drawn  Mrs. 
Embory  aside  from  her  duties  as  a  mother ;  her 
three  children  have  been  trained  onder  her  eare- 
ta\  saperrisiOD,  and  her  daogbter's  edncation  she 
has  entirely  oonductod.  These  truts  of  character, 
corresponding  so  fitly  with  the  priniuples  she  has 
inculcated,  increase  greatiy  the  valne  of  her  works 
for  the  young.  Contitlmeff  is  a  rare  and  eieetlent 
qnaUty ;  Mrs.  Hannah  More  placed  it  high  among 
female  virtues. 


Prom  "  Olinpss  of 


w  Lift." 


I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  a  discontented 
husband  that  moch  of  the  discomfort  of  bis  mar- 
ried life  might  be  attributed  to  this  over-estima- 
tion  which  is  so  general  a  characteristic  of  the 
day*  of  conrlshlp.  To  man,  love  is  bnt  the  Inter- 
lude between  the  acts  of  a  busy  life — the  cares 
of  business,  or  the  severe  stadies  of  a  profession 
are  the  dutitt  of  his  existence,  while  the  atten- 
tions which  he  bestodks  on  the  young  and  fair  be< 
ing  whom  he  has  chosen  to  share  his  foture  lot, 
are  the  actual  pleasures  of  his  lifb.  He  comes  to 
her  weary  with  tiie  sordid  anxieties  or  tbe  op- 
pressive intellectosl  labours  in  whiah  he  has  been 
engaged,  and  he  finds  her  ever  the  gentle  minister 
to   his  happiness,  while  the  atmosphere  which 
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snxToiiiidfl  her  is  one  of  saoh  purity  and  peace, 
that  all  his  better  nature  is  awakened  by  her  pre- 
sence. What  maryel,  then,  that  he  should  make 
her  the  idol  of  his  dreams,  and  enthrone  her  on 
high  in  his  imagination,  as  the  good  genius  of  his 
life  ?  Wilftilly  blind  to  CTery  defect  in  her  charac- 
ter, he  Tiews  her  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
excited  feelings,  and  thus,  like  one  who  should 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  real  landscape  by  behold- 
ing its  reflection  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  he 
sees  only  the  softened  lineaments  of  the  actual 
being.  Then  comes  the  hour  of  disenchantment 
In  the  familiar  intercourse  of  wedded  life,  he 
ceases  to  be  the  worshipper  at  an  idol's  shrine. 
The  loTe  still  exists,  perhaps  even  increases  in  its 
fervour,  but  the  blind  worship  is  at  an  end ;  she 
is  now  his  fellow-trayeller  through  the  rugged  and 
dusty  path  of  life,  and  she  must  bear  with  him 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  past  has  not  been 
without  its  evil  influence  upon  her.    She  has  been 
taken  from  among  her  companions,  and  set  on 
high  as  an  object  of  adoration ;  the  intellect  of 
man  has  been  humbled  before  her,  and  her  very 
caprices  have  been  laws  to  him.     Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  she  cannot  at  once  resign  her  queenly 
station,  and  become  the  gentle  and  submissiTC 
and  forbearing  woman?    Is  it  strange  that  the 
reproof  or  the  cold  rebuke  of  him  who  once  taught 
her  that  she  was  all  perfection,  should  sound 
strangely  to  her  ear,  and  fall  with  bitterness  upon 
her  heart?    The  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
mere  ntannert  of  him  who  was  once  the  devoted 
lover,   is  hard  to  understand.     **I  cannot  de- 
scribe," said  a  lady,  who  was  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  **  I  cannot 
describe  how  unhappy  I  felt  the  first  time  after 
my  marriage,  that  my  husband  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  out  of  the  house  to  his  daily  business, 
without  bidding  me  farewell.     I  thought  of  it  all 
the  morning,  and  wondered  whether  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  me,  nor  until  I  had  questioned  him 
on  the  subject,  did  I  discover,  (what  was  perhaps 
equally  painfal  to  me  then,)  that  he  was  so  occu- 
pied wiUi  his  business,  as  to  have  forgotten  it" 
Many  a  misunderstanding  in  fliarried  life  has 
arisen  out  of  circumstances  as  trifling  as  the  one 
just  recorded ;  for  when  a  woman  has  been  made 
to  believe  that  she  is  the  sole  object  of  her  lover's 
thoughts,  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  realize  that  the 
act  which  transfers  to  him  the  future  guardianship 
of  her  happiness,  exonerates  him  from  those  mi- 
nute attentions,  which  have  hitherto  contributed 
so  much  to  her  enjoyment     Do  not  mistake  me, 
gentle  reader ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  as  some  have 
ventured  to  assert,  that  **  Courtship  is  a  woman's 
Paradise,  and  Marriage  her  Purgatory,"  for  many 
a  blessed  experience  would  quickly  give  the  lie  to 
any  such  false  theory ;  but  I  would  merely  suggest 
whether  this  exaltation  of  a  mistress  into  some- 
thing more  than  vfomariy  before  marriage,  does  not 
tend  to  produce  a  reaction  of  feeling,  which  is  apt 
to  degrade  her  into  something  less  than  the  rest 
of  her  sex  afterwards ;  and  whether  he  who  saw 
no  faults  in  his  <Madye-love"  will  not  be  likely^ 
see  more  than  she  ever  possessed,  in  his  wife  f 


Charles  Wharton  had  certainly  committed  tliis 
common  error.  Loving  his  mother  and  aistera 
with  the  most  devoted  affection,  he  had  leaned  to 
regard  them  as  models  of  feminine  virtue  and 
grace,  yet  there  was  something  of  aombre  and 
grave  in  their  characters,  which  did  not  exactly 
agree  with  his  beau-ideal  of  woman, 

*'  Skilled  alike  to  dazsle  and  to  pleeee.** 

He  was  therefore  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  playful  wit  and  gayety  in  his  beloved 
Mary,  and  finding  her  thus  in  possession  of  tlie 
only  gift  which  was  wanting  in  his  home  circle, 
he,  by  a  very  natural  error,  attributed  to  her  all 
the  other  qualities  which  he  found  there  in  aach 
perfection.  He  had  created  an  imaginary  being, 
who  should  unite  the  lighter  gracea  with  the  ne- 
bler  virtues,  and  fascinated  by  the  beauty,  and 
the  sunny  temper  of  Miss  Lee,  he  found  no  difll- 
culty  in  embodying  in  her  form  his  ideal  miatress. 
For  a  time  he  was  perfectly  enchanted,  but  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  married  life  at  length  die- 
covered  some  defects  in  the  character  of  the  young 
and  light-hearted  wife,  and  Wharton,  feeling  as 
men  are  apt  to  do, 

"  At  charm  by  charm  unwiDda, 
That  fobed  their  Idol/* 

was  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  utterly 
deceived  himself. 

But  in  this  opinion  he  was  as  fkr  wrong  as  when 
he  had  fancied  her  all  perfection.    Mary  posaeaaed 
all  the  material  for  forming  an  estimable  woman, 
but  she  was  young,  thoughtless,  and  untauf^t 
She  was  one  of  a  family  who  lived  but  for  society, 
and  whose  deportment  to  each  other  was  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  old  copy-book  apophthegm, 
**  Familiarity  breeds  contempt"     The  self-respect 
which  inculcates  personal  neatness  as  a  duty — ^the 
respect  towards  each  other,  which  should  be  aa 
carefully  cherished  between  brothers  and  siatera, 
as  the  affection  which,  in  truth,  will  not  long  exist 
without  it — were  entirely  unknown  among  then. 
In  society,  they  were  models  of  propriety,  but,  in 
the  domestic  circle,  there  was  a  want  of  method, 
and  a  neglect  of  neatness,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious  to  every  member  of  the  family.     I 
may  be  mistaken,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  that  habi- 
tual slovenliness  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon 
the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  habits.     To  a  well 
balanced  mind,  external  order  seems  aa  easential 
as  intellectual  purity,  and  however  great  may  be 
the  genius,  there  is  surely  something  wanting  to  a 
perfect  equilibrium  of  the  faculties,   when  the 
body — through  the  medium  of  which  ideas  must 
necessarily  be  conveyed  to  the  mind — ^is  habitoally 
neglected,  and  consequently  exposed  to  disgnatfel 
rather  than  agreeable  images.    But  whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  want  of  neatness  on  one*s  indi- 
vidual character,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  influ- 
ence on  others.    No  man  can  have  a  proper  respect 
for  female  purity  and  delicacy,  when  he  has  been 
accustomed,  from  childhood,  to  witness  slovenly 
habits  in  his  mother  and  sisters ;  for  th^t  chivalrie 
feeling  towards  the  gentler  sex,  which  has  pre- 
served many  a  man  from  the  early  attacks  of  vice, 
never  exists  in  the  heart  of  him  who  has  had  the 
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barrien  of  refinement  broken  down,  ere  he  left  his 
ehildhood*8  home. 

lire.  Wharton  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
cleanliness;  few  women  are  found  guilty  of  so 
rcTolting  a  fault ;  but  she  wanted  personal  neat- 
ness and  order.  She  had  learned  to  treat  her 
husband  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  her  bro- 
thers, and  while  she  ne^er  appeared  before  com- 
pany in  an  undress,  scarcely  CTer  honoured  him 
with  anything  else.  Her  breakfast  dress  has 
already  been  described,  and  if  the  day  happened 
to  be  rainy,  or  anything  else  occurred  to  induce 
her  to  deny  herself  to  Tisitors,  she  generally  greet- 
ed her  husband's  eye  in  the  same  loose  and  flowing 
robes  at  dinner,  as  well  as  tea.'  Her  total  igno- 
rance of  eyerything  like  method,  was  yisible 
throughout  all  her  domestic  arrangements.  In- 
stead of  directing  her  servants,  she  only  reproved 
them,  for  she  found  it  much  easier  to  scold  when 
a  thing  was  ill  done,  than  to  attend  to  having  it 
weU  done.  Her  domestics  soon  became  familiar 
with  her  ignorance  of  the  details  of  housekeeping, 
and  availed  themselves  of  it  to  neglect  their  duty 
as  much  as  possible ;  and,  when  she  began  to  add 
to  her  other  defects,  that  of  indolence,  her  house- 
hold fell  into  a  state  which  cannot  be  better  de- 
signated than  by  the  expressive  Irish  word, 
"  Throughoihemess" 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two  years  of  their  married  life.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, disheartened  and  dispirited,  took  little  interest 
in  her  family  concerns,  while  her  husband,  accus- 
tomed to  seek  his  enjoyments  elsewhere,  found 
always  something  to  censure  at  home.  Fortu- 
nately his  good  principles  kept  him  from  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  or  he  might  have  added  an- 
other to  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  driven,  by 
an  ill-ordered  home,  to  a  well-ordered  tavern  or 
billiard-room.  His  mother  had  long  seen  and 
mourned  his  evident  disquiet,  and,  while  she  par- 
tially divined  its  cause,  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
course  which  she  ought  to  pursue.  She  was  aware 
of  the  danger  of  interference  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  another,  but  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  son  and  his  sweet-tempered  wife  so  estranged 
from  each  other. 

"  You  are  unhappy,  Charles,"  said  the  old  lady, 
one  day,  when  they  were  alone.  **  Will  you  not 
tell  me  the  cause  of  your  trouble?  Is  it  your 
business  ?" 

*<  Ko,  mother,  my  business  was  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition." 

**  Then  something  is  wrong  at  home,  my  son ; 
can  you  not  confide  in  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  tell ;  Mary  is  one  of 
the  best-hearted  and  good-tempered  creatures  in 
the  world,  but — " 

"  But  what,  Charles  ?" 

'*  She  has  one  fault,  mother,  and  it  is  about  the 
worst  she  could  have." 

**  The  worst,  Charles  ?  Is  she  ill-tempered,  or 
deficient  in  affection  for  you  ?  Does  she  run  into 
extravagant  excesses  for  dress  or  company  ?" 

<*  Why,  mother,  you  know  she  has  none  of  these 
defects  ?" 


"Then,  Charles,  she  has  not  the  worst  foultfl 
she  might  have." 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  I  used  too  strong  a  term, 
but  really  I  am  heart-sick  —  I  have  a  house,  but 
no  home — I  have  servants,  but  no  service  for  them 
—  I  have  a  wife,  but  no  helpmeet ;  I  cannot  yet 
afiford  to  keep  a  housekeeper,  and  until  I  can,  I 
see  no  probability  of  finding  comfort  at  home. 
Maiy  is  as  ignorant  as  a  baby,  of  all  that  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family  ought  to  know,  and  I  am  tired 
of  living  at  the  mercy  of  a  pack  of  careless  do- 
mestics." 

<'  Mary  has  been  unfortunate  in  not  learning 
such  duties  in  her  early  home,  Charles,  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  them  now;  did  you  ever  try  to  teach 
her?" 

"Try  to  teach  housekeeping,  mother?  no,  in- 
deed ;  I  should  as  soon  think  of  teaching  a  woman 
how  to  put  on  her  dress;  who  ever  heard  of  a 
man  teaching  his  wife  how  to  keep  house  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you,  Charles,  what  you  might  have 
taught  her ;  you  have  such  habits  of  order,  and 
are  so  systediatic  in  your  arrangement  of  time, 
that  you  could  easily  have  imparted  to  her  your 
notions  on  such  subjects,  without  appearing  to 
meddle  with  woman's  affairs,  and  when  she  had 
once  learned  them,  half  her  task  would  have  been 
accomplished." 

«A  woman  ought  not  to  be  married  till  she 
knows  her  duties.  The  parent  who  allows  a  daugh- 
ter to  marry,  when  'conscious  that  she  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  these,  is  guilty  of  an  actual  imposition 
upon  the  luckless  husband." 

*<  Ton  would  scarcely  expect  a  parent  to  blazon 
his  child's  defects,  Charles ;  a  man  chooses  a  wife 
for  himself — he  marries  with  his  eyes  open." 

«  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  does!  he  is  blinded 
by  a  pretty  face,  at  first,  and  then  the  lady  and 
her  friends  take  good  care  to  noose  him,  before  he 
gets  his  eyes  open." 

**  Tou  are  angry,  Charles,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
have  used  bitter  words,  rather  than  arguments, 
with  poor  Mary." 

<*  Mother,  I  am  as  unhappy  as  ever  was  mortal 
man ;  I  love  home  —  I  love  my  wife,  but  when  I 
seek  both,  I  am  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  a  disor- 
dered house  and  a  slovenly  woman,  and  my  feel- 
ings are  instantly  changed  into  anger  and  almost 
dislike.  I  shall  break  up  housekeeping  in  the 
spring ;  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer." 

<<  I  think  I  could  remedy  the  evil  of  which  you 
complain,  if  I  was  only  sure  that  Mary  would  not 
resent  my  interference.'* 

<*  Resent !  why,  mother,  she  never  resents  any 
thing ;  I  never  heard  an  angry  word  from  her  in 
my  life,  and  I  have  given  her  many  a  one."  Mrs. 
Wharton  looked  significantly  at  her  son,  as  he 
made  this  acknowledgment,  and  smiled,  as  she 
promised  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  happened,  not  long  after  the  conversation 
above  narrated,  that  Charles  Wharton  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  his  mother  became  an  inmate  of 
his  family  until  his  recovery.  There  is  nothing 
which  so  effectually  subdues  wrathful  feelings, 
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«Bd  obliterates  the  recolleetion  of  past  unkindnese, 
ae  the  touch  of  Bicknese.  When  death  site  watch- 
ing beeide  the  bed  of  pain,  the  animosity  of  a  life- 
long enemy  seems  like  a  sin  against  the  charities 
of  life,  and  how  much  more  Tain  and  wicked  seem 
the  angry  bickerings  of  those  whom  Ioyo  has  bound 
together !  Charles  saw  nothing  of  the  sloTen  in 
the  attentiye  and  devoted  nurse,  who  untiringly 
ministered  to  his  wants,  and  Mary  felt  more  hap- 
piness, notwithstanding  her  apprehensions,  than 
she  had  exyoyed  for  many  months.  But  Mrs. 
Wharton,  the  mother,  now  obtained  a  clear  insight 
into  the  difficulties  which  had  marred  their  domes- 
tic comfort,  and,  no  sooner  was  Charles  restored 
to  oonralescence,  tiian  she  set  herself  to  the  task 
of  subduing  them.  Fortunately  for  her  scheme, 
Mary  possessed  that  perfect  good  temper  which 

was  not  to  be  ruffled  even  by  the  interference  of  a 
mother-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Wharton  had  sufficient 
tact  to  know  just  how  far  that  interference  could 
be  carried  with  success.  In  the  course  of  the  fre- 
quent confidential  couTcrsations  which  occurred 
between  the  mother  and  wife,  during  the  time 
when  both  were  engrossed  in  the  care  of  the  in- 
valid, Mary  learned  much  of  her  husband's  early 
tastes  and  habits,  of  which  she  had  before  been 
utterly  ignorant  She  heard,  but  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  personal  rebuke,  of  his  peculiar  notions 
of  order  and  system,  and  her  mind,  which  had 
unconsciously  acquired  habits  of  reflection  and 
thought  in  her  hours  of  solitude,  began  to  under- 
stand the  benefit  of  a  regular  and  well-ordered 
plan  of  life.  But  still  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
exactly  how  to  arrange  such  a  plan,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  had  summoned  sufficient  moral  cour- 
age, (smile  not,  reader,  it  required  no  small  share 
of  it,)  to  explain  her  dilemma,  and  ask  the  aid  of 
her  mother-in-law,  that  she  was  enabled  to  enter 
upon  her  new  course  of  life. 

Following  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Wharton,  the  first 
bad  habit  which  she  corrected,  was  that  of  indulg- 
ing in  morning  slumbers.  Early  rising  afforded 
her  the  time  to  attire  herself  with  neatness  and 
propriety,  while  it  also  gave  her  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  important  domain  of  the  *  Land  of 
Cookery,*  and  of  inspecting  the  arrangement  of 
the  morning  meal.  It  required  a  serious  struggle 
with  that  hardest  of  all  tyrants.  Indolence,  but 
Mrs.  Wharton  soon  found  that  bad  habits  are  like 
the  bonds  with  which  the  Lilliputians  fettered  the 
slumbering  Gulliver — united,  it  was  impossible  to 
break  the  fragile  threads,  but  if  taken  singly  each 
oould  be  severed  by  the  movement  of  a  finger. 
One  by  one  she  contended  against  her  former 
faults.  It  required  not  only  resolution,  but  the 
rarer  virtue  of  perseverance,  to  carry  all  her  good 
intentions  into  effect,  for  many  a  week  and  month 
elapsed,  ere  she  could  fully  arrange  the  mechan- 
ism of  her  domestic  concerns.  In  truth,  it  is  no 
small  task  to  regulate  the  microcosm  of  a  house- 
hold— to  manage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bestow 
the  greatest  proportion  of  comfort  upon  each  indi- 
vidual —  to  <Uvide  the  duties  of  domestics,  so  as 
to  secure  the  performance  of  business  in  its  proper 
time,  and  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  when  the  tasks 


are  over — to  remember  and  provide  for  the  wuti 
of  all — to  study  the  peculiar  tastes  of  each— to 
preserve  order  and  neatness  throughout  the  multi- 
farious departments  of  domestic  life — and  to  do 
all  this  without  neglecting  the  claims  of  fiiendahip 
and  society — without  relinquishing  the  cultiTa- 
tion  of  one's  mind,  and  the  study  of  one's  own  bent 
— without  becoming  a  mere  household  drudge.  U 
is  no  easy  task,  yet  it  may  be  done;  the  first  steps 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  labours,  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult ;  only  employ  the  aid  of  system  in  the 
ning,  and  all  may  be  fully  accomplished. 

From  "  Poemi.** 
THl  widow's  WOOBB. 

Ho  woot  me  with  thote  honied  wordf 

Thot  womon  love  to  bear, 
Thoee  gentle  flatteries  that  Ikll 

So  sweet  on  every  ear. 
He  tells  roe  that  my  (kce  is  Air, 

Too  (kir  fbr  grief  to  shade : 
My  cheek,  he  says,  was  never  OMant 

In  sorrow's  gloom  to  fode. 

He  stands  beside  me,  when  I  sing 

The  songs  of  other  days. 
And  whispers,  in  foveas  thrilling  tones. 

The  words  of  heartfelt  praise ; 
And  often  in  my  eyes  he  loolcs. 

Some  answering  love  to  see  — 
In  vain  I  he  there  can  only  read 

Tlie  fkith  of  memory. 

He  little  knows  what  thoagbts  awake. 

With  every  gentle  word ; 
How,  by  his  looks  and  tones,  the  Ibonts 

Of  tenderness  are  stirred. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  return, 

Jojrs  fkr  too  bright  to  last ; 
And  while  he  speaks  of  future  bUas, 

I  think  but  of  the  past. 

Like  lamps  in  Eastern  sepnlctarea. 

Amid  my  hearths  deep  gloom, 
Afleetion  sheds  its  holiest  light 

Upon  my  husband's  tomb. 
And  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  moie 

To  upper  air,  grow  dim, 
80  my  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead, 

Unless  it  glow  for  him. 


NXVBB  70BOBT. 

Never  forget  the  hour  of  our  first  meeting. 
When,  mid  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  song. 

Only  thy  soul  could  know  that  mine  was  greetiog 
Its  idol,  wished  for,  waited  for,  so  long. 

Never  foiget. 

Never  forget  the  Joy  of  that  revealment. 
Centring  an  age  of  bliss  in  one  sweet  hoar. 

When  Love  broke  forth  from  ftlendafaip's  ftmil 
And  stood  confest  to  us  in  godlike  power : 

Never  forgeL 

Never  forget  my  heart's  intense  devotion. 
Its  wealth  of  fireshneas  at  thy  foet  flung  ftee— 

Its  golden  hopes,  whelmed  in  that  boundless  oceao. 
Which  mef|ed  all  wishes,  all  desires,  save  tlise: 

Never  fofget 

Never  forget  the  moment  when  we  parted  — 
When  from  life's  summer-cloud  the  bojt  was  borlrf 

That  drove  us,  scathed  in  soul  and  brokeo-beartsd. 
Atone  to  wander  through  this  desert  world. 

Never  foigat. 
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published  works  are  —  "A  Collection  of  Soaneti 
and  Odes,"  "  Cefale  e  Procri,"  ■  poem  in  ootave- 
rhTme,  and  "  Four  little  playi  for  children."  She 
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FANTA8TICI,  ROSELLINA  MAS3IMINA, 
Is  an  Italian,  bom  in  (he  eity  of  Pisa,  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Tbe  daughter  of  a  vary 
aeeomplUbed  mother,  Boaellina  had,  ft'cm  mater- 
nal care,  oncommoD  advantages  of  education.  She 
appeared  at  an  early  age  to  have  a  remarkable 
talent  for  miniature-painting,  and  atltuned  great 
excellence  m  that  art.  Her  marringe  displayed 
her  good  qualities  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  also 
M  the  manager  of  houaahold  economy ;  but  these 
oooupatioPB,  thongh  properly  fulfilled,  do  not,  or 
need  not,  suspend  the  intellectual  improrement 
of  women.  Madame  Fantastioi  found  time  to  pur- 
sue ber  puDting,  until  after  the  birth  of  her  fifth 
child :  when  ber  eyee  fuliog  her,  she  was  obliged 
to  giye  up  entirely  the  practice  of  this  art  She 
then  occupied  her  leisure  hours  with  literature, 
and  obtained  the  silver  medal  from  the  Academy 
of  I^toia  for  one  of  her  poems.  When  her  chil- 
dren were  old  enough  to  require  her  constant 
attenUen,  she  daroted  her  time  entirely  to  their 
edncatian,  and  wrote  nothing  bat  little  plays  and 
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FABLET,  HAREIET, 
Wbli,  and  widely  known  as  editor  of  "The 
Lowell,  or  New  Engluid  Offeriog,"  a  monthly 
magadne  of  industry,  the  contributors  being  fac- 
tory giria,  employed  in  the  mills  at  Lowell,  Mas- 
•aebwetts.  This  work  lias  excited  more  interest 
Europe  than  any  other  written  by  American 
female  aathors,  because  it  is  entirely  unparalleled 
le  annals  of  factory  life ;  and  in  no  country, 
except  America,  le  such  a  proof  of  female  intelleot 
yet  possible.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  new 
development  of  mental  culture  and  moral  progress, 
and  the  chief  agent  by  whom  it  has  been  upheld. 
Miss  Farley  deserves  the  good  celebrity  she  has 
gained.  We  dewgn  to  let  her  tell  her  own  story, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  give  so  trua  an  impression 
of  ber  character  by  any  other  delineation.  Tbe 
umplicity  and  earnest  sincerity  of  spirit  in  which 
her  letter  is  written,  make  this  scrap  of  antobio- 
graphy  a  model  of  its  kind.  Yet,  lest  there  might 
le  reader  who  would  be  offended  by  this  open- 
hearted  sketch,  and  call  it  egotistic,  we  add,  that 
Miss  Farley  had  no  idea  (hat  her  language  would 
be  quoted. 

"  My  fathra  is  a  congregational  clergyman,  and 
,  the  tine  of  my  birth  was  settled  in  tba  beau- 
til\il  town  of  Claremont,  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  Though  I  left  this  place  when  six 
years  of  age,  I  still  remember  its  natural  beauties, 
which  even  then  impressed  me  deeply.  The  Ash- 
cutney  Mountwn,  Sugar  River,  with  its  foaming 
the  distant  hills  of  Vemiont,  all  are  in  my 
memory.  My  mother  was  descended  from  the 
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Moodys,  somewhat  famous  in  New  England  his- 
tory. One  of  them  was  the  eccentric  and  influen- 
tial Father  Moody.  Another  was  Handkerchief 
Moody,  the  one  who  wore,  so  many  years,  <the 
minister's  Teil.'  One  was  the  well-known  Trustee 
Moody,  of  Bummer  Academy,  who  educated  my 
grandmother.  She  was  a  Tery  talented  and  esti- 
mable lady. 

**  My  father  was  of  the  genuine  New  Hampshire 
stock — fVom  a  family  of  pious,  industrious,  agri- 
cultural people ;  his  brothers  being  deacons,  and 
some  of  his  sisters  married  to  deacons.  I  have 
not  learned  that  any  one  of  them  ever  committed 
a  disgraceful  act.  His  grandmother  was  eminent 
for  her  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  and  had  as 
much  practice  as  is  usually  given  to  a  country 
doctor.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine  charac- 
ter, who  exerted  herself,  and  sacrificed  much,  to 
secure  his  liberal  education.  His  sisters  were  en- 
ergetic in  their  oodperation  with  their  husbands, 
to  secure  and  improve  homes  among  the  White 
and  the  Green  Mountains,  and  Wisconsin.  So 
much  for  progenitors. 

**I  was  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  and,  until 
fourteen,  had  not  that  health  which  promises  con- 
tinued life.  I  was  asthmatic,  and  often  thought 
to  be  in  a  consumption.  I  am  fortunate  now  in 
the  possession  of  excellent  health,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  a  country  rearing,  and  an  obedience 
to  physical  laws,  so  far  as  I  understand  them. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  commenced  exertions 
to  assist  in  my  own  maintenance,  and  haye  at  dif- 
ferent times  followed  the  various  avocations  of 
New  England  girls.  I  have  plaited  palm-leaf  and 
straw,  bound  shoes,  taught  school,  and  worked  at 
tailoring ;  besides  my  labours  as  a  weaver  in  the 
factory,  which  suited  me  better  than  any  other. 

**  After  my  father's  removal  to  the  little  town 
of  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  he  combined  the 
labours  of  preceptor  of  one  of  the  two  oldest  Aca- 
demies in  the  State  with  his  parochial  duties ;  and 
here,  among  a  simple  but  intelligent  people,  I 
spent  those  years  which  give  the  tone  to  female 
character.  At  times,  there  was  a  preceptress  to 
the  academy ;  but  it  was  in  the  summer,  when  I 
was  debilitated,  and  my  lessons  were  often  studied 
on  my  bed.  I  learned  something  of  French,  draw- 
ing, ornamental  needle-work,  and  the  usual  ac- 
complishments ;  for  it  was  the  design  of  my  friends 
to  make  me  a  teacher  —  a  profession  for  which  I 
had  an  instinctive  dislike.  But  my  own  feelings 
were  not  consulted.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  was  not 
thought  how  much  these  were  outraged ;  but  their 
efforts  were  to  suppress  the  imaginative  and  culti- 
vate the  practical.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  whole- 
some discipline;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  degree 
that  was  painful,  and  drove  me  from  my  home. 
I  came  to  Lowell,  determined  that  if  I  had  my 
own  living  to  obtain,  I  would  get  it  in  my  own 
way ;  that  I  would  read,  think  and  writej  when  I 
could^  without  restraint ;  that  if  I  did  well,  I  would 
have  the  credit  of  it ;  if  ill,  my  friends  should  be 
relieved  from  the  blame,  if  not  from  the  stigma. 
I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to  my  lot,  by  a 
devotion  of  all  my  spare  earnings  to  them  and  their 
interests.    I  made  good  wages ;  I  dressed  econo- 


mically ;  I  assisted  in  the  liberal  education  of  one 
brother;  and  endeavoured  to  be  the  goardiaD 
angel  to  a  lovely  sister,  who,  after  years  of  feeble- 
ness, is  now,  perhaps,  a  guardian  angel  to  me  m 
heaven.  Twice  before  this  had  I  left  "the  mill," 
to  watch  around  the  death-beds  of  loyed  ones— my 
older  sister  and  a  beautiful  and  promising  brother. 
Two  others  had  previously  died;  two  have  left 
their  native  State  for  a  Texan  home.  So  you  wiQ 
see  that  my  feelings  must  have  been  severelj 
tried.  But  all  this  has,  doubtless,  been  benefidil 
to  me. 

"  It  was  something  so  new  to  me  to  be  pruaed, 
and  encouraged  to  write,  that  I  was  at  first  over- 
whelmed by  it,  and  withdrew  as  far  as  possible 
fVom  the  attentions  that  some  of  my  first  contri- 
butions to  the  <  Offering '  directed  towards  me. 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  consented  to 
edit,  and  was  quite  as  unwilling  at  first  to  assist 
in  publishing.  But  circumstances  seem  to  have 
compelled  me  forward  as  a  business  woman,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  io  do  my  duty. 

"  I  am  now  the  proprietor  of  *  The  New  England 
Offering.'  I  do  all  the  publishing,  editing,  etn- 
vassing,  and,  as  it  is  bound  in  my  office,  I  can,  in 
a  hurry,  help  fold,  cut  covers,  stitch,  &c.  I  hare 
a  littie  girl  to  assist  me  in  the  folding,  stitching 
&c. ;  the  rest,  after  it  comes  from  the  printer's 
hand,  is  all  my  own  work.  I  employ  no  agents, 
and  depend  upon  no  one  for  assistance.  Mj  edi- 
tion is  four  thousand. 

"  These  details,  I  trust,  are  not  tedious;  I  ban 
given  them,  because  I  thought  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  'Offering'  but  its  sooiee, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

« Indeed,  I  thought  at  one  time  of  begging  yon 
not  to  insert  my  name  in  your  book ;  and  was  onlj 
dissuaded  by  the  reflection  that  you  could  not  be 
expected  to  unearth  all  the  gems  which  may  lie 
hidden  in  the  caverns  of  this  age,  or  prophesy  of 
those  who  are  to  be  famous  in  the  future,  bit 
only  to  note  those  whose  names,  ftam  whaterer 
adventitious  or  meritricious  ciroumstanoes,  hire 
gone  forth,  even  if  thrown  from  the  point  of  § 
shuttie. 

<*  I  consider  myself  superior  to  many  of  my  sex, 
principally  in  qualities  where  they  all  might  eqnai 
me  —  in  hope,  perseverance,  content  and  kindfi- 


ness. 
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Thus  fktinkly,  but  with  true  modesty,  does  tbii 
singularly  gifted  young  woman  close  her  remini^ 
cences,  without  one  allusion  to  her  genius,  or  § 
complaint  that  she  has  only  had  a  few  fhigments 
of  time  to  give  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  which 
is,  in  truth,  the  desire  of  her  heart 

The  greater  portion  of  all  she  has  written  has 
appeared  in  Uie  **  Offering ;"  but  in  1817  she  se- 
lected from  these  pieces,  and  added  a  few  originil, 
making  a  volume,  published  in  Boston  under  the 
titie  of  <'  Shells  f^om  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of 
Genius."  .  In  the  dedication  of  this  book,  Miss 
Farley  touches  a  string  which  should  make  eveiy 
parental  heart  vibrate — *•  To  my  Father  and  Mo- 
ther, who  gave  me  that  education  which  has  enli- 
yened  years  of  labour;  and,  while  constimting 
my  own  happiness,  has  enabled  me  to  oontribnte 
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to  tbe  et^oymeiit  of  others."  Let  those  who  think 
education  nnneoeseaiy  for  **  operatives,"  consider 
what  it  has  done  for  Harriet  Farley,  and  what 
sweet  reward  she  has  rendered  to  those  who  train- 
ed her  I 

Indeed  we  may  truly  say,  that  few  poets,  philo- 
sophers, or  fine  writers,  have  aocomplished  half 
that  has  been  effected  by  the  Editor  of  the  <*  New 
England  Offering."  Without  unnecessary  flou- 
rishes, we  may  call  the  consequences  that  must 
follow  the  impulse  she  has  given  to  her  own  order, 
immense  and  wonderful.  Her  energy,  her  exam- 
ple, her  own  life,  standing  forth  to  prove  her  theo- 
ries, have  been  of  more  value  than  a  library  of 
dissertations,  to  advance  intellectual  improvement 
and  elevated  morality  among  thousands  of  the 
young  countrywomen  of  America  now  found  in 
the  large  and  constantly  increasing  class  of  **  fac- 
tory girls."  To  submit  these  unpretending  com- 
positions, written  to  improve  the  leisure  hours  of 
actual  labour,  to  the  rules  of  criticism,  made  for 
those  who  have  been  fed  upon  learning  in  college 
halls,  or  who  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  lite- 
rature, art,  and  elegance,  would  be  both  foolish 
and  ungenerous.  Yet  this  **  Offering,"  the  pro- 
duction wholly  of  female  operatives,  is  a  work  of 
which  any  country  might  be  justly  proud.  The 
good  sense,  good  principles,  and  useful  informa- 
tion found  in  its  pages,  prove  the  respectable,  we 
may  say,  dignified,  position  in  which  industry  and 
laudable  ambition  for  intellectual  culture,  may 
maintain  the  operative  portion  of  our  community. 
The  shocking  pictures  English  writers  give  us  of 
factory  life  in  their  own  land,  form  a  painful  con- 
trast to  this. 

Miss  Farley  stands  at  the  head  of  her  coUabora- 
teurty  not  only  in  her  capacity  of  editor,  but  in 
her  superiority  as  a  writer ;  yet  she  has  many  and 
talented  assistants,  contributors,  who  deserve  to 
share  with  her  in  the  honour  of  this  new  litera- 
ture. *'Mind  among  the  Spindles,"  is  the  title 
given  to  a  handsome  volume,  selected  from  the 
<*  Lowell  Offering,"  and  published  in  London  in 
1849.  The  English  critics  have  acknowledged 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  also  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  intellectual  progress  which  it  proves 
the  Amencan  people  to  have  made.  But  we  do  not 
rate  the  genius  displayed  in  the  **  Offering"  as 
constituting  a  tithe  of  its  merit.  It  is  the  moral 
goodness,  the  true  Gospel  sentiment  pervading 
every  page  which  stamps  its  inestimable  value. 
Rejecting  all  the  fashionable  itnu  of  the  day,  re- 
sisting all  persuasions  from  those  who  have  striven 
to  draw  their  journal  into  the  arena  of  party, 
these  noble-minded  young  women  have  been  true 
to  their  sex  and  to  their  Saviour.  The  "  Lowell 
Offering"  was  first  issued  in  January,  1841 ;  in 
1843,  Miss  Harriet  F.  Curtis,  an  operative,  was 
associated  with  Miss  Farley  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment, in  which  she  continued  two  years.  We 
quote  the  following  sound  doctrine  from  the  pen 
of  the  former — 

<'We  started  with  no  lance  or  spear  to  fight 
battles,  not  even  our  own  —  our  aim  was  *  to  ele- 
vate the  humble,  and  show  that  good  might  come 
out  even  of  Nazareth.'    IndividudOy  we  have  no 


sentiments  or  sympathies  in  unison  with  that  spirit 
twhich  would  reform  its  neighbour  and  leave  i|0 
own  heart  the  abode  of  every  bitter,  malignant 
passion — which  devotes  so  much  time  to  hunting 
the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye,  that  it  has  no  time  to 
find  the  beam  in  its  own,  and  which  publishes 
upon  the  folds  of  its  banner,  that  its  aim  is,  to 
knel,  not  to  elevate.  We  would  not  puU  down  the 
superior  to  the  position  of  the  more  humble,  but 
would  raise  the  humble  to  the  elevation  of  the  su- 
perior. And  this,  we  feel  assured,  can  never  be 
done  but  by  the  moral  means  of  education,  and 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  true  Christianity." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 
The  following  are  from  Miss  Farley's  writings. 

From  "  The  Lowell  Qflfering.** 
THE  WINDOW  DABKXNXD. 

I  had  a  lovely  view  from  my  window,  but  it  was 
not  of  a  level  landscape,  nor  a  group  of  towering 
hills ;  it  was  neither  city  nor  country  exclusively, 
but  a  combination  of  both.  I  looked  from  the 
central  street  of  a  city  across  a  narrow  strip  of 
vacant  land,  divided  by  a  quiet  stream,  to  a  slope, 
covered  with  the  residences  of  those  who  prefer 
the  comparative  stillness  of  the  suburb  to  the 
bustie  of  the  heart  of  a  city. 

It  was  like  a  beautiful  picture  —  that  glittering 
panorama — when  the  sunshine  flashed  back  from 
the  whitened  dwellings,  as  they  rose  one  above 
another  upon  the  green  amphitheatre — the  man- 
sions more  distinct  and  more  splendid  as  they  ap- 
proached the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  but  two  or 
three  magnificent  dwellings  graced  like  a  radiant 
crown  its  verdant  brow.  Yes,  it  was  beautiful  in 
the  glorious  sunlight,  when  countiess  windows 
flashed  forth  a  diamond  radiance,  but  just  as 
lovely,  though  more  subdued  in  the  influence  of 
its  charms,  in  the  grey  twilig^ht,  or  at  eve,  or 
moonlit  night. 

I  have  watched  the  footsteps  of  Night,  as  she 
crept  slowly  up  the  hill,  her  dark  shadow  falling 
before  her,  until  the  roof-tree  of  the  highest  man- 
sion lay  hid  beneath  her  shroud.  And  then  the 
moon,  like  a  gentie  conqueror,  stole  placidly  above 
the  brightening  horizon,  and  Night  awoke  to  smiles 
and  peace.  She  lifted  her  shroud  from  the  fair 
earth,  and  a  gentie  day  had  dawned  upon  the 
world.  Another  day — yes,  for  that  was  no  time 
to  sleep— it  was  no  night-— while  so  soft,  so  exqui- 
site a  brilliance  bathed  that  congregated  mass  of ' 
life  and  beauty. 

My  window !  —  it  was  my  only  constant  compa- 
nion. It  told  me  of  sunshine  and  of  storm;  it 
heralded  the  mom,  and  warned  me  of  the  waning 
light  of  day.  It  gave  me,  gratis,  a  ticket  to  that 
picture-gallery,  where  my  eye  wandered  on  an  in- 
voluntary, though  oft-repeated,  tour  of  pleasure. 

My  window  I  —  it  has  taught  me  much  in  quiet 
pantomime;  and  its  lessons  did  not  weary,  for 
they  were  ever  varying,  and  ever  new. 

My  window ! — ^it  gave  me  light  for  constant  oc* 
cupations — it  gave  me  daily  bread  with  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  which  it  afforded  me,  and  my 
window  was  to  be  darkened, 

I  have  alluded  to  the  narrow  waste  beyond  the 
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stream.  My  window  told  me  that  there  wae  to  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  Btructnre.  It  was 
a  sad  tale  to  hear,  but,  as  if  to  make  amends,  my 
window  each  day  exhibited  an  active,  bustling  and 
novel  scene,  such  as  it  had  not  shown  me  before. 
There  were  shouting  crowds  of  men,  digging  deep 
the  trenches  for  the  foundation  stones,  and  boats 
came  up  the  monotonous  stream  with  the  solid 
granite  for  their  freight  This  continued  so  long 
that  I  almost  wearied  of  my  window's  show ;  but 
after  a  time  it  was  over,  and  the  walls  were  com- 
menced. Now  boats  came  up  the  stream  laden 
with  brick,  and  huge  red  piles  arose  upon  its 
banks.  The  red  walls  arose — red,  the  colour  of 
the  conqueror— and  they  proclaimed  a  victory 
over  my  pleasures.  With  one  story  of  the  great 
fabric  was  screened  from  me  whole  streets  of  plea- 
sant dwellings.  The  early  sunrise  was  gone — ^the 
blush  of  mom — ^those  brilliant  clouds,  the  orphans 
of  departed  Night,  and  happy  wards  of  coming 
day.  The  first  soft  glance  of  moonlight  was  for- 
ever hid,  and  it  seemed  as  though  my  best  trea- 
sures were  taken  from  me.  But  I  clung  more 
fervently  to  those  which  were  left,  and  the  more 
tenaciously  as  I  saw  them  departing.  This  beau- 
tiftd  dwelling,  and  that  majestic  tree,  were  never 
to  me  so  lovely  as  when  they  were  shut  from  my 
window's  view.  Then  I  began  to  measure  with 
my  eye  the  scene,  and  to  calculate  how  long  I 
should  retain  this  or  that  beauty,  and  what  might 
remain  at  the  last.  The  church  spire  —  that  I 
should  always  have  — and  those  highest  houses, 
and  the  brow  of  the  hill.  But  no !  I  had  not  cal- 
culated wisely.  They  began  to  recede  from  me — 
for  the  huge  building  rose  still  higher  and  higher. 
Men  walked  around  the  scaffoldings,  as  of  old  they 
patrolled  the  ramparts  of  some  giant  castle,  and 
at  night  the  unfinished  walls,  relieved  against  the 
dark  sky,  might  well  remind  a  reader  of  romance 
of  the  descriptions  of  ancient  chateaux,  with  their 
high  massive  turreted  walls. 

Higher,  higher  still,  arose  the  fabric.  The 
mansions  were  gone — the  church — the  brow  of 
the  hill — and  at  last  the  very  tip  of  the  spire  was 
taken  from  me.  Oh  I  how  was  my  window  dark- 
ened!— but  not  quite  dark,  for  there  still  was 
light  from  the  skies  above. 

And  thus,  methought,  it  is  in  life.  We  look, 
with  the  eye  of  youth,  through  Hope's  magical 
window,  upon  a  fair  world.  Earth  lies  like  a 
glorious  panorama  before  us.  Our  own  path  leads 
on  at  first  like  the  crowded  street,  amidst  the  hum 
of  business,  but  it  soon  stretches  forward  to  the 
place  where  lie  combined  the  pleasures  and  leisure 
of  the  country.  Yes,  our  anticipated  life  seems 
like  that  brilliant  amphitheatre,  crowded  and  ex- 
citing at  first,  but  more  quiet,  more  imposing  and 
beautiful,  as  we  look  upward.  The  minor  details 
of  the  scenery  are  not  carefully  scanned.  We  look 
not  at  the  narrow  dusty  paths  through  which  we 
must  trace  our  steps,  nor  at  the  stones  against 
which  we  may  often  dash  our  feet,  nor  the  intru- 
ders who  will  dispute  our  way.  We  consider  not 
that  we  may  falter,  or  faint,  or  fall ;  and  there  is 
always  at  the  top  of  the  hill  some  mansion  which 
is  to  us  the  temple  of  riches,  fame  and  pleasure. 


But  while  we  look  upon  the  scene,  it  smks  frm 
our  view.  The  stem  realitiea  of  life  arise  bsfsie 
us  like  the  brick-built  wall,  and  we  see  the  proie 
where  we  have  before  but  witnessed  the  peetiy  of 
this  world's  scenes. 

We  know  that  our  pleasures  are  passing  avay— 
that  our  window  is  darkening —  but  we  think  that 
the  tallest  trees,  the  highest  mansions,  the  Baninit 
of  the  hill,  will  yet  be  left.  But  sterner  and  h^cr 
still  arises  the  wall  before  us.  One  hope  after 
another  is  gone — one  pleasure  after  another  has 
been  taken  away —  one  image  after  another,  which 
has  been  lovely  to  our  eye,  and  dear  to  our  hesrti 
has  forever  disappeared.  The  church-spire,  with 
its  heaven-pointing  finger,  leaves  us  last  Bst 
finally  it  has  been  taken,  and  we  must  torn  to 
whatever  temple  we  may  have  prepared  within. 

How  has  the  scene  changed  1  How  is  our  vo- 
dow  darkened !  Tet  we  grope  not  in  utter  diik- 
ness,  for  there  still  is  light  from  the  heavens  above. 
We  are  subdued — with  hearts  rightly  attuned  sot 
miserable.  We  look  forward  less,  but  upwtnl 
more.  We  are  more  peaceful,  if  less  joyftal ;  lad 
we  transfer  the  bright  pictures,  which  the  wbdov 
has  daguerreotyped  upon  our  memories,  to  anotker 
and  more  enduring  worid.  We  think  that  had  tho 
wall  been  still  higher — had  it  encircled  na  jet 
more  dosely,  there  would  still  have  been  light 
above ;  and,  unless,  Heaven  itself  is  shut  from  oar 
riew,  there  will  be  bright  starbeams,  and  cabi 
moonlight,  and  blessed  simshine,  coming  dovn, 
and  struggling  towards  us  through  the  darkmed 
wiiuknD, 

DIAL  QBNTLT. 

**  Can  yon  name  her  now  so  lightly  t 
Once  the  idol  of  you  all :  — 
When  a  star  haa  shone  ao  brightly. 
Can  you  glory  in  ita  fiilir"  T.  Mooai. 

There  were  loud  voices  in  Madam  Bradahav'i 
little  sitting-room :  tones  of  anger,  derision,  tad 
reproach,  uttering  words  of  detraction.  Madaa 
sat  silently  listening  to  her  young  visitors,  hot 
her  brow  contracted,  and  her  lips  compressed,  u 
harsh  feelings  seemed  to  strengthen  by  an  opeo 
expression  of  them.  She  remembered  that  jod 
one  year  before  this  Sophy  Melton  had  come  to 
visit  her,  with  the  same  young  ladies  who  wot 
now  paying  her  their  annual  visit 

Madam  B^adshaw  was  the  widow  of  the  old  vil- 
lage clergyman ;  who,  when  he  died,  left  her  poor, 
though  not  destitute.  In  the  parish  she  had  bees 
much  respected  and  beloved,  and  there  was  so 
fear  that  Madam  would  ever  be  left  to  want,  among 
so  many  friends.  They  had  a  very  delicate  waj 
of  bestowing  their  boun^,  emd  made  several  an- 
nual parties ;  when  they  went  to  the  old  panon- 
age  always  "  carrying  their  welcome."  The  chil- 
dren went  when  her  cherries  were  ripe;  the  mar- 
ried ladies,  at  Thanksgiving  time,  bringing  their 
bounties ;  the  elderly  spinsters — considerate  sosb 
—just  after  Fast,  and  did  her  spring  cleaning  for 
her,  and  replenished  her  exhausted  winter  stores. 
The  misses  came  when  her  roses  were  in  Uossomi 
and  her  front  garden  was  one  little  wildeineas  ef 
fragrant  beaul^.    Then  they  did  up  her  sammff 
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caps,  ooUan,  and  neokerchiefe,  and  saw  that  her 
irardrobe  needed  no  addition. 

Among  those  who  came  with  the  roses,  "  her- 
self a  fairer  flower,"  had  been  Sophj  Melton ;  hut 
this  year  she  was  absent,  and  Madam  missed  her 
bright  smile  and  sweet  Toioe.  The  morning  was 
busily  passed  by  the  girls  in  washing,  starching, 
and  ironing — the  afternoon  in  mending  and  mak- 
ing fo^  the  good  old  lady. 

But  now  the  sewing  was  all  done,  the  tea-table 
had  been  mcely  cleared  away,  and,  as  twilight 
came  on,  the  girls  sat  in  the  old  parlonr  talking  of 
their  past  and  fature  annual  visits.  How  they 
loved  this  old  room — the  old  pictnres  in  theb: 
heavy  frames — the  dark  mahogany,  polished  to 
the  brightness  of  crystal — the  worn  and  faded  bnt 
spotless  carpet,  the  old  ohina,  as  perfect  as  ever — 
the  well  kept  silver,  and  her  store  of  cnriosilies, 
as  curious  as  ever.  Then  there  were  her  por- 
traits, upon  which  they  all  loved  to  gaze.  There 
was  the  old  pastor  himself,  looking  at  them  fh>m 
the  canvass  as  benignly  as  he  had  ever  done  firom 
the  pulpit.  There  was  the  son,  who  had  gone  a 
missionary  to  foreign  lands,  and  left  name  and 
^  fkme,  if  nought  else,  to  his  fond  mother.  There 
was  the  noble  boy,  too,  who  left  his  mother  for  a 
long  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more.  l%ere  was  the  mild  but  steadfast 
daughter,  who  had  gone  to  the  far  West,  and  laid 
down  her  life  in  that  home  missionary  enterprise, 
the  education  of  the  young.  The  girls  loved  to 
look  upon  those  relics,  and  feel,  awakening  in 
themselves,  aspirations  for  that  excellence  which 
had  been  embodied  and  lived  by  those  who  had 
now  passed  &way. 

Perhaps  they  imagined  they  were  showing  re- 
spect for  virtue  by  their  severe  remarks  upon 
Sophy  Melton;  but  Madam  Bradshaw  was  evi- 
dently displeased.    At  length  she  spoke : 

**  Can  yea  name  her  now  §o  lightly  V  dbc 

The  girls  were  abashed  for  a  moment. 

But  Caroline  Freeman  replied,  '<  Ma'  Bradshaw, 
I  have  not  yet  spoken ;  but  I  have  not  attempted 
to  stop  my  friends,  for  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  the  reproach  of  the  good  was  but  the  just 
^  penalty  for  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  virtue. 
Sophy's  error  has  not  brought  upon  her  poverty, 
pain,  ofr  any  diminntion  of  the  physical  enjoyments 
of  life.  If  her  ftiends  must  still,  frotu  motives  of 
compassion  or  philanthropy,  countenance  her, 
where  is  the  punishment  society  should  inflict  for 
contempt  of  its  opinions  ?" 

"  I  asked  you  not  to  countenance  her,  or  asso- 
date  with  her,  not  to  speak  li^tiy  of  her  sin,  or 
accustom  yourselves  to  think  of  it  as  a  venial 
error ;  but,  my  dear  girls,  I  only  beg  of  you  to 
deal  gently.  Let  compassion,  rather  than  resent- 
ment, influence  your  thoughts  of  her.  I  have  seen 
anger  where  I  would  have  beheld  grief.  More- 
over, may  there  not  be  too  much  self-confidenoe 
exhibited  in  such  remarks  ?  You  place  yourselves 
among  the  ^oodL  Sophy  has  perhaps  once  thought 
herself  as  good,  as  safe  as  either  of  you.  She  was 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  f^ksoinating  of  you  all, 
therefore,  the  most  tried  and  tempted.    Be  not 


angry  with  me,  when  I  bid  yon  ask  yourselves 
whether  there  is  not  a  littie  gratified  envy  in  all 
these  aspersions  of  your  fallen  sister;  whether 
there  is  not  a  slight  feeling  of  triumph,  that  the 
first  has  now  become  the  last ;  that  she  who  was 
greatest  is  now  the  least  among  you?" 

«<  O,  Ma'  Bradshaw !  deal  gently  with  us.  We 
never  envied  her;  we  were  proud  that  one  so 
beautiful,  and,  as  we  thought,  so  good,  was  of  our 
littie  band.  We  do  not  rejoice,  we  mourn  that  the 
most  beautiful  star  is  lost  Arom  our  littie  constel- 
lation. But,  how  are  we  to  show  our  hatred  of 
wickedness,,  unless  we  speak  severely  of  sin? 
Were  we  to  speak  mildly  of  this  fault,  might  we 
not  be  misunderstood  ?  You  must  remember  that 
our  principles  have  not  been  tested  by  a  long  life, 
as  our  dear  Ma'  Bradshaw's  have  been." 

**  My  dear  girls,"  said  Madam,  "  do  not  think 
there  is  no  better  way  of  showing  your  detestation 
of  sin  than  by  reproach  or  vituperation  of  the  Mr 
low-being  who  has  follen  into  it.  Keep  your  own 
garments  spotless,  your  own  hearts  clean,  your 
own  hands  unstained,  and  then  fear  not  that  your 
commiseratioi^  of  the  sinful  and  guilty  will  ever 
be  misunderstood  —  that  pity  will  be  mistaken  for 
sympathy,  that  kindness  will  be  thou^t  weakness. 
Never  fear,  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  firm 
heart,  to  deal  gently. 

FEBBIEB,   MARY, 

Was  bom  in  Edinburgh.  Her  father,  James 
Ferrier,  Esq.,  was  a  writer  to  t&e  Signet,  *<one  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  brethren  of  the  clerk's  Uble ;" 
and  the  great  novelist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
'<  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  alluded  to  his  *<  sister 
shadow,"  the  author  of  **the  very  lively  work  en- 
titied  Marriage,"  as  one  of  the  labourers  capable 
of  gathering  in  the  large  harvest  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter and  fiction.  In  his  private  diary.  Sir  Walter 
has  thus  jotted  down  his  reminiscences  of  Miss 
Ferrier:  —  <*She  is  a  gifted  personage,  having, 
besides  her  great  talents,  conversation  the  lei^t 
exigeante  of  any  author,  female  at  least,  whom  I 
have  ever  seen,  among  the  long  list  I  have  encoun- 
tered; simple,  full  of  humour,  and  exceedingly 
ready  at  repartee ;  and  all  this  without  the  least 
affectation  of  the  blue-stocking."  Commenting  on 
this,  Bfr.  Chambers,  in  his  "  Cyclopedia  of  Lite- 
rature," thus  endorses  the  opinion  of  the  great 
novelist :  —  <<  This  is  high  praise ;  but  the  readers 
of  Miss  Ferrier's  novels  will  at  once  recognise  it 
as  characteristic,  and  exactiy  what  they  would 
have  anticipated.  Miss  Ferrier  is  a  Scottish  Miss 
Edgeworth — of  a  lively,  practical,  penetrating  east 
of  mind ;  skilful  in  depicting  character,  and  seizing 
upon  national  peculiarities ;  caustic  in  her  wit  and 
humour,  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  and 
desirous  of  inculcating  sodtad  morality  and  atten- 
tion to  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  life.  In 
some  passages,  indeed,  she  evinces  a  deep  reli- 
gious feeling,  approaching  to  the  evangelical  riews 
of  Hannah  More ;  but  the  general  strain  of  her 
writing  relates  to  the  foibles  and  oddities  of  man- 
kind, and  no  one  has  drawn  them  with  greater 
breadth  of  comic  humour  or  effect.  Her  scenki 
often  resemble  the  style  of  our  best  old  comedies, 
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and  she  may  boast,  like  Foote,  of  adding  manj 
new  and  original  characters  to  the  stock  of  oar 
comic  literature." 

*'  Marriage,"  the  first  work  of  Miss  Ferrier,  was 
published  in  1818.  <*  The  Inheritance"  appeared 
in  1824,  and  **  Destiny,  or  the  Chief's  Daughter," 
in  1881  —  all  noTcls  in  three  volumes  each.  It  is 
rather  strange  that,  as  all  these  works  were  suc- 
cessful, the  author  has  never  tried  another  yenture 
in  literature.  She  resides  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
where  she  is  highly  honoured.  Mr.  Chambers, 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  pays  a  just  and 
elegant  tribute  to  her  genius ;  his  opinion  of  her 
merits  coincides  entirely  with  our  own,  and  as  he 
is  the  best  judge  of  her  Scotticisms,  we  subjoin 
his  remarks. 

**  Miss  Ferrier's  first  work  is  a  complete  gallery 
of  new  and  original  characters.  The  plot  is  very 
inartificial ;  but  after  the  first  twenty  pages,  when 
Douglas  conducts  his  pampered  and  selfish  Lady 
*  Juliana  to  Qlenfem  castle,  the  interest  never  flags. 
The  three  maiden  aunts  at  Glenfem — Miss  Jacky, 
who  was  all  over  sense,  the  universal  manager  and 
detector.  Miss  Grizzy,  the  letter-writer,  and  Miss 
Nicky,  who  was  not  wanting  for  sense  either,  are 
an  inimitable  family  group.  Mrs.  Violet  Mac- 
shake,  the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  noble  race 
of  Gimachgowl,  is  a  representative  of  the  old  hard- 
featured,  close-handed,  proud,  yet  kind-hearted 
Scottish  matron,  vigoroua  and  sarcastic  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  despising  all  modem  manners  and 
innovations.  Then  there  is  the  sentimental  Mrs. 
Gaffaw,  who  had  weak  nerves  and  headaches;  was 
above  managing  her  house,  read  novels,  dyed  rib- 
bons, and  altered  her  gowns  according  to  every 
pattern  she  could  see  or  hear  of.  There  is  a  shade 
of  caricature  in  some  of  these  female  portraits,  not- 
withstanding the  explanation  of  the  authoress  that 
they  lived  at  a  time  when  Scotland  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now — when  female  educa- 
tion was  little  attended  to,  even  in  families  of  the 
highest  rank;  and,  consequently,  the  ladies  of 
those  days  possessed  a  rtieirust  in  their  manners 
and  jdeae  that  we  should  vainly  seek  for  in  this 
age  of  cultivation  and  refinement  It  is  not  only, 
however,  in  satirizing  the  foibles  of  her  own  sex 
that  Miss  Ferrier  displays  such  original  talent 
aAd  humour.  Dr.  Redgill,  a  medical  hanger-on 
and  diner-out,  is  a  gourmand  of  the  first  class, 
who  looks  upon  bad  dinners  to  be  the  source  of 
much  of  the  misery  we  hear  of  in  the  married 
life,  and  who  compares  a  woman's  reputation  to 
a  beefsteak — *i{  once  breathed  upon,  'tis  good 
for  nothing.'  Many  sly  satirical  touches  occur 
throughout  the  work.  In  one  of  Miss  Grizzy's 
letters,  we  hear  of  a  Migor  MacTarish,  of  the 
militia,  who,  independent  of  his  rank,  which 
Grizzy  thought  was  vary  high,  distinguished  him- 
self, and  showed  the  greatest  bravery  once  when 
there  was  a  very  serious  riot  about  the  raising  the 
potatoes  a  penny  a  peck,  when  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  it,  in  the  town  of  Dunoon.  We  are  told, 
also,  that  country  visits  should  seldom  exceed 
three  days — the  re9t  day,  the  dre99ed  day,  and  the 
pretted  day.  There  is  a  great  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  manner  in 


which  the  three  aunts  got  over  their  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  their  father,  the  old  laird.  *  Tluey 
sighed  and  mourned  for  a  time,  but  soon  found 
occupation  congenial  to  their  nature  in  the  little 
department  of  life:  dressing  crape;  reviving  bladE 
silk;  converting  narrow  hems  into  broad  heois; 
and,  in  short,  who  so  busy,  so  important,  as  the 
ladies  of  Glenfem?' 

**  Aware,  perhaps,  of  the  defective  outline  or 
story  of  her  first  novel,  Miss  Ferrier  has  bestowed 
much  more  pains  on  the  construction  of  the  *  In- 
heritance.'    It  is  too  complicated  for  an  analysis 
in  this  place ;  but  we  may  mention  that  it  is  oon- 
nected  with  high  life  and  a  wide  range  of  eh*- 
racters,  the  heroine  being  a  young  lady  bom  in 
France,  and  heiress  to  a  splendid  estate  and  peer- 
age in  Scotland,  to  wh^ch,  after  various  adren* 
tures  and  reverses,  she  finally  succeeds.    The  tale 
is  well  arranged  and  developed.    Its  chief  attm«- 
tion,  however,  consists  in  the  delineation  of  ehn- 
racters.    Uncle  Adam  and  Miss  Pratt — ^the  former 
a  touchy,  sensitive,  rich  East  Indian,  and  the  latter 
another  of  Miss  Ferrier's  inimitable  old  maids  — 
are  among  the  best  of  the  portraits;   but  tlie 
canvass  is  full  of  happy  and  striking  sketchea. 
*  Destiny'  is  connected  with  Highland  scenery  and 
Highland    manners,  but  is  far  Arom  romantie. 
Miss  Ferrier  is  as  human  and  as  discerning  in  her 
tastes  and  researches  as  Miss  Edgeworth.     The 
chief,  Glenroy,  is  proud  and  irascible,  8p<»led  bj 
the  fawning  of  his  inferiors,  and  in  his  £amily 
circle  is  generous  without  kindness,  and  profuse 
without  benevolence.    The  Highland  minister,  Mr. 
Duncan  MacDow,  is  an  amiable  character,  though 
no  very  prepossessing  specimen  of  the  oountry 
pastor,  and,  either  in  his  single  or  married  state, 
is  sufiSciently  amusing.    Edith,  the  heroine,  is  a 
sweet  and  gentle  creation,  and  there  is  strong 
feeling  and  passion  in  some  of  the  scenes.    In  the 
case  of  masculine  intellects,  like  those  of  the  au- 
thoress of  *  Marriage'  and  the  great  Irish  novelist* 
the  progress  of  years  seems  to  impart  greater 
softness  and  sensibility,  and  caU  forth  all  the 
gentler  affections.' 


n 


From  "  Deitiny ;  or.  the  Chief's  Daughter.** 
.    ▲  BUSTUMO  wirs. 

Why  Mr.  Malcolm  had  married  Mrs.  Maledm 
was  one  of  those  mysteries  which  had  baffled  all 
coigecture,  for  she  had  neither  beauty,  money, 
connexions,  talents,  accomplishments,  noroominQn 
sense.  Not  that  she  was  ugly,  for  she  would  have 
looked  very  well  in  a  toy-shop  window.  She  had 
pink  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  a  set  of  neat  yellow 
curls  ranged  round  her  brow.  She  was  miieh 
younger  than  her  husband,  and  looked  still  more 
juvenile  than  she  really  was,  for  not  all  the  con- 
tempt and  obloquy  that  had  been  poured  upon  her 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  ever  made  her 
change  either  countenance  or  colour ;  in  fuAy  she 
had  neither  passions,  feelings,  nerves — soaredy 
sensations.  She  seemed  precisely  one  of  those 
whom  nature  had  destined  to  *' suckle  fools  and 
chronicle  small-beer;"  but  fate  had  denied  her 
the  fools,  and  Inch  Onran  had  debarred  her  from 
all  interference  even  wi A  the  small-beer ;  fm  seek 
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wfts  hifl  eontempt  for  the  Bex  in  general,  and  for 
his  own  portion  of  it  in  particular,  that  he  deemed 
a  wonuin  quite  incompetent  to  regulate  a  house- 
hold. His  domestic  concerns  were  therefore  oon- 
dncted  ostensibly  by  himself,  but  yirtually  by  his 
fat  eerring-man,  who  was  his  foster-brother,  and 
had  been  his  factotum  long  before  he  married. 
Even  his  dress,  to  the  most  minute  article,  was 
all  of  Simon's  proTiding.  Simon  alone  knew  to  a 
hair  the  out  and  colour  of  his  wig,  the  pattern  of 
his  pockelrhandkerGhiefs,  the  texture  of  his  shirts 
and  neckcloths,  the  precise  latitude  and  longitude 
of  his  flannel  waistcoats,  with  Tarious  other  par- 
ticulars incident  to  a  particular  man.  Now,  the 
chief  occupati<m  of  Mrs.  Malcolm's  life  was  trail- 
ing from  shop  to  shop,  in  search  of  anything  or 
nothing,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  have  the 
dressing  of  Mr.  Malcolm  for  the  pleasure  of  buy- 
ing bargains  for  him.  She  had  therefore  attempted 
to  wrest  this  privilege  out  of  Simon's  hands,  but 
in  vain ;  she  had  picked  up  a  pennyworth  of  a  wig, 
which  she  said  **  looked  remarkably  neat  on  the 
head,"  but  which  Simon  turned  up  his  nose  at, 
and  his  master  threw  into  the  fire.  She  had  hag- 
gled till  she  was  hoarse  about  a  dozen  of  cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  which,  after  all,  Simon  pro- 
nounced to  be  perfectly  useless,  as  they  were  of 
the  diamond  pattern,  and  his  master  would  not 
blow  his  nose  with  anything  but  a  spot  Her  im- 
provements upon  flannel  jackets  had  very  nearly 
caused  a  formal  separation,  and  from  that  time 
her  active  energies  not  being  permitted  to  exercise 
themselves  either  upon  her  household  aflairs  or 
her  husband's  wardrobe,  had  centered  entirely  in 
her  own  person.  She  lived  in  a  perpetual,  weak, 
impotent  bustle  about  nothing,  spent  her  money 
in  buying  hoards  of  useless  clothes,  and  her  time 
in  looking  at  them,  folding  and  unfolding  them, 
airing  them,  locking  them  up,  protecting  them 
from  the  moths  in  summer,  and  mildew  in  winter, 
and  so  on.  To  crown  the  whole,  she  set  up  for 
being  a  sensible  woman,  and  talked  maudlin  non- 
sense by  the  yard ;  for  she  was  one  of  those  who 
would  ask  if  the  sea  produced  com,  rather  than 
hold  her  tongue.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  mind  to  be  silent  at  the 
.right  time  and  place.  True,  there* are  some  few 
gifted  individuals,  whose  conversation  flows  like  a 
continued  stream,  fertilizing  all  around,  enriching 
others  without  impoverishing  themselves ;  but  how 
different  from  the  idle  chatter  of  empty  heads, 
whose  only  sounds  are  caused  by  their  own  hol- 
lowness !  **  Two  things  there  are  indicative  of  a 
weak  mind,"  says  Saadi,  the  Persian  sage,  "  to  be 
silent  when  it  is  proper  to  speak,  and  to  i^eak 
when  it  is  proper  to  be  sUent"  Such  was  the 
helpmate  of  Inch  Orran. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  gentlemen,'*  said  she, 
in  her  little  tiresome  croaking  voice ;  **  indeed  I 
am  thankful  to  see  anybody,  for  thia  is  such  a 
lonely  out-of-the-way  place.  I  was  just  saying 
this  morning,  what  an  improvement  a  town  would 
be  on  the  water-side ;  it  would  be  a  great  orna- 
ment, and  of  great  use  in  making  a  stir,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  poor  people,  and  very  conve- 
nient too.     I  'm  surprised  it  has  never  struck  any 


body  to  set  such  a  thing  a-going,  when  there 's 
such  a  want  of  employment  for  the  poor." 

**  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  you  know, 
ma'am,"  said  the  facetious  Mr.  M'Dow,  with  one 
of  his  loud  laughs :  "  but  if  you  will  use  your  in- 
fluence with  Inch  Orran,  and  prevail  upon  him  to 
begin,  there 's  no  saying  where  it  may  end" — an- 
other peal —  "  and  X  hope  the  kirk  and  the  manse 
will  not  be  forgot.  Inch  Orran." 

**  Still  less  the  stipend,  sir,"  said  Inch  Orran, 
with  one  of  his  vicious  sneers. 

**  I  'U  answer  for  it  the  stipend  will  no  get  leave 
to  be  forgot,"  returned  the  incorrigible  Mr.  M'Dow, 
with  one  of  his  loudest  roars ;  **  you  may  trust  the 
minister  for  keeping  you  in  mind  of  that." 

"I  believe  I  may,  sir." 

"And  let  it  be  a  good  one  at  the  first.  Inch 
Orran,  that  he  may  not  have  such  a  battle  to  fight 
for  his  augmentation  as  I  have  had.  I  really 
think  the  Teind  Court  has  taken  an  entire  wrong 
view  of  the  subject  there,  or  they  would  have 
given  me  the  decreet  at  once.  You  'U  no  go  along 
with  me  there,  Glenroy." 

But  Glenroy  disdained  to  reply;  so  the  little 
old  man  said,  "  It  was  the  saying,  sir,  of  one  of 
the  wisest  judges  who  ever  sat  upon  the  ScottieL 
bench,  that  a  poor  clergy  made  a  jpwe  clergy  —  a 
maxim  which  deserves  to  be  engraven  in  letteru 
of  gold  on  every  manse  in  Sootland." 

"  Deed,  then,  I  can  tell  you.  Inch  Orran,  tbe 
gold  would  be  very  soon  picket  off,"  returned  Mr. 
M'Dow,  with  redoubled  bursts  of  laughter.  *<  Na, 
na,  you  must  keep  the  gold  for  your  fine  English 
Episcopalian  palaces,  where  it 's  no  so  scarce  a» 
it 's  among  us ;"  and  Mr.  M'Dow  perfectly  revelled 
in  the  delight  of  this  Jjeu  d' esprit  Mrs.  Malcolm 
now  struck  in.  <*  I  'm  quite  tormented  with  these 
midges.  I  don't  think  they  '11  leave  the  skin  upon 
me.    I  wish  they  would  bite  you,  Mr.  Malcolm.!' 

SUNDAY. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday —  day  of  rest  to  the 
poor  and  the  toil-worn  —  of  weariness  to  the  rich 
and  the  idle.  Ah !  little  do  they  enter  into-  the 
feelings  of  many  who  look  forward  to  this  day  as 
the  day  when  even  the  **  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  as  the  day  bless- 
ed and  hallowed  to  those  on  whom  rests,  in  its  full 
force,  the  primeval  command,  "Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour ;"  and  which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely 
in  the  sight 

"  Of  bleaacd  angels,  pitying  human  cares ;" 

as  the  day  when  heavenly  truths  are  proclaimed 
alike  to  all  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar ;  from 
the  man  of  grey  hairs  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  grave,  to  the  young  who  have  lately  entered 
the  arena  of  this  life ; — theie,  in  the  house  of  God, 
"  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together ;"  and  there 
they  are  reminded  of  those  impressive  tmths,  so 
humblingto  the  haughty,  so  elevating  to  the  lowly 
— "  that  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all,"  and 
that  one  day  they  shall  stand  before  his  judgments- 
seat,  without  MSpect  of  persons,  to  "  receive  the 
reward  of  the  deeda  done  in  the  body."  On  that 
day,  how  many  a  sorrowing  heart  can  more  fraely 
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|K)iir  forth  its  griefs  to  that  gracious  ear  wUch  is 
erer  open  to  the  cry  of  the  afflicted  I 

DISAPPODVTED  LOVX. 

And  now  Edith  felt  as  though  her  destiny  was 
sealed.  Never  more,  did  it  seem,  could  her  heart 
awaken  to  the  Iotc  of  aught  that  life  coold  be- 
stow. The  idol  her  imagination  had  fashioned 
had  fallen ;  but  eyen  while  it  lay  in  shiyers  at  her 
feet,  still  her  fond,  credulous  heart  had  uncon- 
sciously hoTered  amid  the  broken  fragments,  in 
the  Tain  hope  that  the  image  it  had  so  adored 
might  again  rise,  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  stUi 
enslaved  soul.  But  now  it  had  turned  to  very  dust 
and  ashes  in  her  sight  —  now  the  illusion  was  dis- 
pelled, and  the  selfish,  hollow  character  of  her 
lover  appeared  in  its  true  colours.  It  was  then  a 
purer  light  dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  her 
spirit  She  now  discerned  that  the  image  of  the 
creature  had  held  that  place  in  her  heart,  and 
exercised  that  sway  over  her  mind  which  belonged 
only  to  the  Creator.  The  enchantment  of  life  was 
then  indeed  dissolved,  but  what  heir  of  immor- 
tality would  wish  to  remain  the  dupe  of  this 
world's  enchantments  ? 

•  •  ft  •  ft 

Edith  felt  as  all  must  feel,  more  or  less,  at  the 
breaking  of  so  dear  and  sacred  a  tie.  Friendship 
and  love,  dear  and  holy  affections  as  they  may  be, 
are  the  affections  we  ourselves  have  formed  and 
chosen — we  can  look  back  upon  the  time  when  as 
yet  they  were  not,  and  their  existence  was  not 
linked  with  ours ;  but  from  the  first  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness, it  was  a  parent's  love  that  beamed 
upon  our  hearts,  and  awakened  all  their  best  and 
holiest  sympathies.  Friends  may  meet  as  stran- 
gers—  the  tenderest  bands  ot  love,  even  wedded 
love,  may  be  broken — but  'tis  God  himself  who 
has  formed  that  one  indissoluble  bond  which  nei- 
ther human  power  nor  human  frailty  ever  can 
dissolve. 

SUDDBN  POVX&TT. 

It  is  not  those  who  have  been  bom  and  bred  in 
affluence  who  can  all  at  once  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  absolute  poverty — those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  will  their  every  gratification  can  ill 
conceive  the  privations  of  want — the  shifts  and 
expedients  of  fallen  fortune — ^the  difficulty  which 
the  mind  has  to  contract  its  desires,  and  the  habits 
of  self-indulgence  and  luxury  which  have  to  be 
overcome  or  annihilated ;  in  short,  no  things  differ 
more  than  abstract  and  actual  poverty. 

SBOOND  LOVB. 

How  like  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  nig^t,  did 
this  brief  and  passing  scene  appear  to  Edith  I  — 
Again  and  again  she  asked  herself,  could  it  be  that 
the  lost,  the  lamented,  had  thus,  as  it  were,  started 
into  life— that  the  loved  companion  of  her  childish 
days  was  now  the  chosen  of  her  matured  affec- 
tions T  And  these  affections,  had  they  been  lightly 
transferred — could  affections,  once  so  blighted  as 
hers  had  been,  ever  again  revive,  and  own  a  se- 
cond spring?  Was  it  indeed  love  that  she  now 
owned  and  felt?    Oh,  how  different  fh>m  that 


which  had  cast  its  dauling  and  delurive  ^h* 
over  her  young  ima^ation,  and  tinged  so  naay 
of  the  radiant  years  of  youth  with  colours  ftxr, 
'tils  true,  but  fading  as  the  tints  of  the  runbow! 

Love  had  formerly  been  a  sentiment — a  (Use, 
narrow,  exclusive  sentiment— shared  only  by  the 
object  which  inspired  it;  now,  it  was  a  nobis, 
generous,  diffusive  principle,  which  glowed  in  bar 
heart,  and  sought  to  impart  a  portion  of  its  own 
blessedness  around.  She  had  loved  Rej^nald,  is 
she  could  have  loved  anytlung  that  Uasj  had 
painted  to  her  as  Ikir  and  fascinating.  She  had 
invested  him  with  every  noble  and  generous  atdl- 
bute  which  the  young  and  imaginative  so  lavishly 
bestow  on  those  they  love.  But  the  illusion  had 
long  since  been  dispelled,  never  again  to  gsthff 
over  her  heart  Again  she  loved,  but  by  a  light 
which  could  not  deceive;  by  that  divine  fight 
which  taught  her  not  to  love  the  mere  periahiBg 
idol  of  life's  passing  hour,  but  the  immortal  being 
irith  whose  soul  her  own  might  joy  to  claim  kin- 
dred throughout  eternity.  And  the  dear  ones  who 
stiU  mourned  his  loss — Oh,  theirs  would  be  np- 
ture  almost  to  agony !  But  she  dared  not  alloY 
her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  such  a  theme. 

FOLLEN,   ELIZA  LEE, 

Whosb  maiden-name  was  Cabott,  was  born  is 
Boston,  Mass.  In  1828,  she  married  Chariee  ffi- 
len,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  Professor  of  thi 
German  language  and  literature  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  was  lost  or  perished  in  the  oonflagitr 
taon  of  the  Lexington,  January  18th,  1840.  Mrs. 
FoUen  is  a  well-known  writer.  Her  prindpil 
works  are— *<  Sketches  of  Married  lafe^"  "Tkc 
Skeptic,"  and  a«<Life  of  Charles  Follen,"  psb- 
lished  in  1844.  She  has  also  edited  the  works  of 
her  late  husband,  in  four  volumes,  besides  ooa- 
tributlng  to  various  literary  periodicals,  and  hii 
written  a  volume  of  Poems,  which  appeared  ii 
1889.  And,  moreover,  she  has  prepared  sewtl 
books  for  the  young ;  her  talents  as  an  edneitor 
being,  periiaps,  more  successfril  than  m  fito- 
rary  pursuits.  Mrs.  FoUen,  on  the  death  of  hv 
lamented  husband,  was  left  to  proride  for  tfai 
education  of  thdr  only  child,  a  son,  of  nine  or  ts 
years  of  age.  She  resolved  to  conduct  the  ift- 
struction  of  her  son,  and  receiving  into  her  homo 
a  few  boys,  sons  of  her  beloved  and  true  frioBd^ 
as  companions  for  her  child  and  pupils  of  her  etrii 
she  fitted  these  youths  for  Harvard  Umvera^- 
Such  honourable  exertions  to  perform  UiihtaSj 
the  duty  of  fkther  as  well  as  mother  to  her  son, 
demand  a  wanner  tribute  of  praise  then  the 
highest  genius,  disconnected  fh>m  useftdneo,  <•> 
ever  claim  for  a  Christian  woman. 

From  **  Poena.** 
TBB  BXILBD  STBAXOXE. 

Hark !  what  iweetly  ■olemn  MMind 

RiMt  on  the  morning  air? 
Bbediting  gentle  peaee  araond. 

And  ■tilling  busy  eartiily  care. 

The  mighty  city  holda  its  breath. 

Am  the  sacred  muaic  awelli; 
And  diaoord  diea  a  transient  death. 

While  lietenlng  to  thow  Bahbath  beOs. 
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Heuts  tlMt  bail  Ibrgot  to  praf. 

Eyes  that  bad  been  fixed  below* 
Now  look  to  Heaven,  and  ask  the  way. 

As  to  tbe  house  of  God  they  go. 

But  there  is  one  who  bears  those  notes. 
To  whom  like  angels*  songs  they  seem ; 

0*er  whose  glad  soul  the  music  floats. 
Like  memory  of  a  yoathflil  dream  :— 

Far  ft-om  bis  well-loved  ftther<land. 
From  early  fliends,  and  blessed  home. 

Chased  by  the  tyrant's  Moody  band, 
An  exiled  stranger,  doomed  to  roam  : 

In  ft«edom*s  land  a  home  to  find. 
He  hastens  o'er  the  dark  bhie  sea. 

Leaving  each  youthfUl  Joy  behind. 
And  asking  only  to  be  ttee. 

And  now  the  blessed  tones  he  bears 
Of  those  soft,  soothing  Sabbath  bells ; 

And  as  the  shore  the  vessel  nears, 
More  fill!  and  strong  tbe  antbem  swells. 

And  as  be  hears  the  solemn  sound, 
I|e  leaps  with  rapture  on  the  shore: 

He  ftels  he  stands  on  holy  ground ; 
Feels  that  bis  perils  are  all  o'er. 

And  see,  amidst  the  gazing  crowd. 
Unheeding  all,  be 's  kneeling  there : 

To  the  free  earth  his  head  is  bowed ; 
His  full  wrapt  soul  is  lost  in  prayer. 

That  prayer  shall  not  be  breathed  in  vain ; 

Nor  vain  the  sacrifice  be  made : 
There  is  a  Hand  will  give  again 

Tbe  wreatb  that  *s  on  bis  altar  laid. 


WINTBB  80INES  IH  THE  OOUNT&T. 

The  short,  dull,  rainy  day  drew  to  a  close ; 

No  gleam  burst  forth  upon  the  western  hills. 

With  smiling  promise  of  a  brighter  day. 

Dressing  tbe  leafless  woods  with  golden  light; 

But  the  dense  fbg  hung  its  dark  cprtain  round, 

And  the  unceasing  rain  poured  like  a  torrent  on. 

Tbe  wearied  inmates  of  the  house  draw  near 

Tbe  cbeerfiil  flre ;  the  shutter*  all  are  closed ; 

A  brightening  look  spreads  round,  that  seems  to  say, 

Now  let  tbe  darkness  and  the  rain  prevail ; 

Here  all  is  bright  t    How  beautifiil  is  the  sound 

Of  tbe  descending  rain !  how  soft  the  wind 

Through  the  wet  branches  of  tbe  drooping  elms  I 

But  hark  I  fbr  ofl^  beyond  the  sheltering  hilts 

Is  heard  tbe  gathering  tempest's  distant  swell. 

Threatening  the  peaceful  valley  ere  it  comes. 

The  stream  tbat  glided  through  its  pebbly  way 

To  its  own  sweet  music,  now  roars  hoarsely  on ; 

The  woods  send  Ibrtb  a  deep  and  heavy  sigb ; 

The  gentle  south  has  ceased ;  the  rude  northwest. 

Rejoicing  in  his  strength,  comes  rushing  forth. 

The  rain  is  changed  into  a  driving  sleet. 

And  when  the  fitful  wind  a  moment  lulls. 

The  fbatbery  snow,  almost  iflandible. 

Falls  on  the  window-panes  as  loft  and  still 

As  tbe  light  brushings  of  an  angel's  wings. 

Or  the  sweet  visitings  of  quiet  thoughts 

'Midst  the  wild  tumult  of  this  stormy  life. 

The  tightened  strings  of  nature's  ceaseless  barp 

Send  forth  a  shrill  and  piercing  melody. 

As  the  fiill  swell  returns.    The  night  comes  on. 

And  sleep  upon  this  little  world  of  ours, 

Spreads  out  her  sheltering,  healing  wings ;  and  man  — 

Tile  heaven-inspired  soul  of  this  fkir  earth. 

The  bold  interpreter  of  nature's  voice. 

Giving  a  language  even  to  the  stars  — 

Unconscious  of  tbe  tbrobbings  of  his  heart,  — 

Is  still ;  and  all  unheeded  is  the  storm. 

Save  by  the  wakeftil  few  who  love  the  night ; 

Those  pure  and  active  spirits  that  are  placed 

As  guards  o'ef  wayward  man ;  they  who  show  ftirtb 

43od's  holy  image  on  the  soul  impressed, 

Tbey  listen  to  tbe  music  of  tbe  storm, 


And  bold  high  coaversa  with  tbe  unseen  world ; 
They  wake,  and  watch,  and  pray,  while  oibe  s  sleep. 

The  stormy  night  has  passed ;  tbe  eastern  clouds 
Glow  with  tbe  morning's  ray ;  but  who  shall  tell 
The  peerless  glories  of  this  winter  day  1 
Nature  has  put  ber  Jewels  on.  one  Maae 
Of  sparkling  light  and  ever-varying  hues 
Bursts  on  the  enraptured  sight. 
The  smallest  twig  with  brilliants  bangs  its  bead ; 
Tbe  graoefiil  elm  and  all  tbe  ftirest  trses 
Have  on  a  crystal  coat  of  mail,  and  seem 
All  decked  and  tricked  out  fbr  a  holiday. 
And  every  stone  shines  in  iu  wreatb  of  gems. 
The  pert,  flimiliar  roUn,  as  he  flies 
From  spray  to  spray,  showen  diamonds  around. 
And  moves  in  rainbow  light  where'er  he  goes. 
The  universe  looks  glad  ;  but  words  are  vain, 
To  paint  tbe  wonders  of  the  splendid  show. 
The  heart  exults  with  uncontrolled  delight. 
Tbe  glorious  pageant  riowly  moves  away. 
As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  western  bills. 
Bo  flincy,  fbr  a  short  and  fleeting  day. 
May  died  upon  the  cold  and  barren  earth 
Her  bright  enchantments  and  ber  daading  hues ; 
And  thus  tbey  melt  and  (bde  away,  and  leave 
A  oold  and  dull  reality  behind. 

But  see  where  in  the  clear,  unclouded  sky, 
Tbe  crescent  moon,  with  calm  and  sweet  rebuke. 
Doth  charm  away  the  spirit  of  complaint. 
Her  tender  light  Alls  on  the  snow-clad  hills. 
Like  tbe  pure  thoughts  tbat  angels  might  bestow 
Upon  this  world  of  beauty,  and  of  sin, 
That  mingle  not  with  that  wberaon  tbey  rest  :— 
So  should  immortal  spirits  dwell  below.     • 
There  is  a  holy  Influence  in  tbe  moon. 
And  in  the  countlens  hosts  of  silent  stars, 
Tbe  heart  cannot  retisl :  its  passions  sleep. 
And  all  is  still ;  eave  tbat  wbkh  shall  awake 
When  all  this  vast  and  fkir  creation  sleeps. 

FULLER,   SARAH  MARGARET,* 

Was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Fuller,  a  member 
of  the  Boston  bar,  but  a  resident  of  Cambridge, 
Massaohusetts,  where  Margaret  was  bom.  From 
1817  until  1825,  Mr.  Fuller  was  sent  to  Congress, 
representative  of  the  district  of  Middlesex.  At 
the  olose  of  these  {lolitical  duties,  he  retired  firom 
his  profession  and  settied  in  the  country  as  an 
agriculturist;  soon  afterwards  he  died. 

Margaret  was  the  oldest  child  of  the  family,  and 
at  an  early  age  evinced  remarkable  aptitude  for 
study ;  it  became  her  father's  pride  and  pleasure 
to  cultivate  her  intellect  to  the  utmost  degree.  We 
are  told  that  his  tasks  were  often  oppressive,  and 
that  her  juvenile  bndn  was  taxed  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  her  physical  healthy  development 
Most  particularly  did  the  father  instruct  his 
daughter  in  the  learning  he  considered  of  the 
first  importance — the  classic  tongues.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  these,  subsequentiy  led  her  to 
study  the  modem  languages,  and  Miss  Fuller 
was,  firom  her  youth,  distinguished  for  her  extra- 
ordinaiy  philological  accomplishments.  Of  course, 
the  German  literature  exercised  a  potent  sway 
over  her  taste  and  genius ;  such  influence  being 
now-a-days  too  common,  with  both  adepts  and 
dabblers  in  learning,  to  excite  wonder.  Tet  why 
is  this  enthusiasm  for  German  ?  this  peculiar  reve- 
rence for  its  unpronounceable  vocabularies,  and 

*  We  give  the  nesis  by  which  only  she  was  known  in 
America ;  and  we  give  ber  a  place  among  tbe  living,  when 
she  was  numbered  when  our  Third  Era  was  completed. 
Her  death  can  hardly  yet  be  realised :  she  teems  on|f  to 
have  witlidrawn,  not  paased  away  forever 
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unfathomabk  philoBophjT  Where  >U  is  m^sd- 
clnn,  nothing  can  be  clear ;  even  truth,  when 
thus  Bhadawed,  loses  ita  strength  m  well  as 

Miss  Fnller  was,  however,  besides  her  eUsBieal 
studies,  most  thoronghly  exercised  in  oTer;  solid 
and  elegant  department  of  literature,  and  probabl  j 
no  American  woman  wm  eter  before  so  Ailly  tdit- 
eated,  as  that  term  is  usually  applied.  After  her 
father's  decease,  she  deioted  her  talents  and  ao- 
quirementa  to  the  assistance  of  her  mother  and 
Hister«,  b;  opening  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
ladies,  both  single  and  married,  first  in  Boston, 
then  in  Protidence,  Rhode  Island ;  and  afterwards 
in  Bcstoa  again.  During  this  period  her  womanl; 
characteristics, — self-saoriGciDg  generositj,  in- 
dustiy,  untiring  kindness  in  the  domestic  circle,  — - 
were  beautifiill;  displayed.  Her  memory  is  more 
sanctified  b;  the  loTe  her  exemplary  qualities  call- 
ed forth  in  the  prirac;  of  home,  than  bj  all  the 
literary  lanrela  her  admirers  wish  to  offer  her. 


In  1839,  she  made  a  translation  of  Goiithe's 
■■Conversations;"  —  this  is  her  first  work.  She 
waa,  in  llie  following  year,  concerned  with  Ralph 
fTaldo  Emerson  in  editing  the  "  Dial,"  a  period- 
ical of  some  note  in  ita  day;  to  which  both  these 
writers  contributed  asaaye,  highly  applauded  by 
their  transcendental  readers.  To  those  who  re- 
quire perspicuity  as  a  oondition  of  excellence  in 
literature,  such  <■  wauderii^  round  about  a  mean- 
ing," howoTer  fine  may  be  the  diction,  are  never 
q>preciated;  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the 
meaning  of  Mia*  Fuller  waa  always  bcaest  and 
generous.  She  was  so  far  f^m  being  in  adora- 
tion before  herself,  that  she  seemed  ever  aiming 
to  enlarge  the  moral  good  of  lier  "  brother  man 
and  sister  woman." 

In  IB43,  she  published  a  volume^ "Summer 
on  the  Lakes,"  being  an  account  of  a  tour  to  Dli- 
Dois.  This  book  contains,  with  mnch  irrelevant 
matter,  some  sensible  remarks ;  but  there  is  little 
Sn  it,  as  far  as  regards  etyle  or  story,  beyond  what 
might  be  found  in  the  letters  of  any  well-educated 
gentlewoman  of  moderate  abilities,  who  thaught  it 
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worth  while  to  joumaliie  on  a  snmmer's  ramblr. 
About  this  period  Miss  FuUer  resided  for  a  tine 
in  New  York,  where  she  edited  the  liteniy  de- 
partment of  the  <■  Tribune,"  contributing  p^ioi 
on  various  sulgecta,  but  chiefly  critical  soticea  of 
the  works  of  distinguished  authors,  for  which  talk 
both  education  and  genius  seemed  peculiariy  1* 
flther. 

In  1845,  her  most  important  work,  "  Woman  is 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  was  published  in  New 
York.  It  is  evident  Chat  a  strong  wish  to  beaelit 
her  own  sex,  moved  tier  heart  and  guided  her  pa. 
One  mala  critic,  whose  title  of  Reverend  shoidd 
have  inspired  more  charity,  has  fiippanlly  remut- 
ed,  that  Miss  Fuller  wrote  because  she  was  leud 
at  not  being  a  man. —  Not  so.  Though  dlacoo- 
tented  with  her  woman's  lot,  she  does  not  seek  W 
pot  aside  an;  duty,  or  lower  the  standard  of  lir 
tne  in  order  to  escape  the  pressure  of  red  n 
imagined  evils  in  her  portion.  Nor  waa  it  ta 
herself  that  she  sought  iVeedom ;  she  wsDled  t 
wider  field  of  usefulness  for  her  aex ;  and  unforta- 
nately  for  her  own  happiness,  which  would  ban 
been  secured  by  advancing  that  of  others,  she  oii)- 
took  the  right  path  of  progress.  With  hervitn 
we  are  far  from  coinciding:  she  abandooed  tbt 
only  safe  gmde  in  her  search  for  truth.  WIsIoct 
be  the  genius  or  intellectual  vigour  poasesied  b; 
a  woman,  these  avail  her  nothing  without  Ibu 
moral  strength  which  is  nowhere  to  be  oblain(d, 
save  from  the  aid  Qod  has  given  us  in  Bis  revtalol 
Word.  Experience  and  observation  prove  tbslUit 
greater  the  intellectual  force,  the  greater  sod  nan 
fatal  tiie  errors  into  which  women  fall  who  wtader 
from  the  Rock  of  Salvation,  Christ  the  Sstioit, 
"made  of  a  woman,"  is  peculiarly  the  iti; 
and  support  of  the  sex. 

But  though  Miss  Fuller's  theories  led  to  mua 
and  wanderings,  her  mind  was  honest  in  its  Hud 
for  truth,  and  with  muoh  that  is  viaionaiy  tiA 
impracticable,  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Cn- 
tury"  contains  mau;  useful  hints  and  noble  mi- 
timents. 

In  1644,  a  selection  trttm  her  oontribuUou  lo 
various  periodicals  was  issued,  under  the  title  fl 
"Papers  on  literature  and  Art;"  a  work  mud 
admired  by  those  who  profess  to  understand  tke 
new  thoughts,  or  new  modes  of  eipressiii;  nU 
apothegms,  which  the  transcendental  pbiluplij 
has  introdnced.  It  was  her  last  published  ■nk. 
Id  the  summer  of  184G,  Miss  Fnller  accampuiinl 
some  dear  fHends  lo  Europe  ;  after  visiting  Eng- 
land, ScoUand,  France,  and  passing  throngh  lulj 
to  Rome,  they  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in  tbt 
"Eternal  City,"  where  she  continued,  while  bcr 
friends  returned  to  America.  In  (he  foUosiig 
year.  Miss  Fuller  was  married,  in  Rome,loOi(>- 
vanni  Maiqnis  d'Osaoli,  an  Italian.  She  reni>i«d 
in  Rome  till  the  summer  of  1849,  when,  after  Ibe 
surrender  of  that  city  to  the  French,  the  Mirqoa 
d'Ossoti  and  his  wife,  having  laben  an  active  put 
in  the  Republican  movement,  considered  it  aeoe*- 
sary  to  emigrate.  They  went  to  Florence,  oA 
remained  there  till  June,  1B50,  when  tbey  deter 
mined  to  oome  to  the  United  State*,  and  scco^ 
ingly  embarked  at  Leghorn,  in  the  brig  Eliubetk 
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bound  for  New  Tork.  The  deplorable  and  melan- 
choly oatastrophe  is  well  known ;  the  ship,  as  she 
neared  our  coast,  encountered  a  fearful  storm, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  was 
wrecked  on  Fire  Island,  south  of  Long  Island; 
and  the  D'Ossoli  family  —  husband,  wife,  infant 
son  and  nurse — all  perished  I 

Margaret  Fuller,  or  the  Marchioness  d*Ossoli, 
possessed  among  a  host  of  professed  admirers, 
many  grateful,  loving  friends,  to  whom  her  sad, 
untimely  death  was  a  bitter  grief.  These  mourn 
also,  that  she  left  her  mission  unfinished,  because 
they  beliere  a  work  she  had  prepared  <*0n  the 
Revolution  in  Italy,"  (the  MS.  was  lost  with  her), 
would  have  given  her  enduring  fame.  One  indi- 
cation of  true  mental  improvement  she  exhibited 
—  her  enthusiasm  for  GoSthe  had  abated ;  and  a 
friend  of  hers,  a  distinguished  scholar,  asserts 
that,  **  with  the  Reformers  of  the  Transcendental 
School  she  had  no  communion,  nor  scarcely  a 
point  in  common.''  Whatever  she  might  have 
done,  we  are  constrained  to  add,  that  of  the  books 
she  has  left,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  hold  a  high  place  in  female  literature. 
There  is  no  true  moral  life  in  them.  The  simple 
"  Prose  Hymns  for  Children,'*  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
or  the  "  Poems  "  of  Jane  Taylor,  will  have  a  place 
in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
as  long  as  our  language  endures;  but  the  genius  of 
Margaret  Fuller  will  live  only  while  the  tender 
remembrance  of  personal  friendship  shall  hold  it 
dear.  Her  fame,  like  that  of  a  great  actor,  or 
singer,  was  dependent  on  her  living  presence, — 
gained  more  by  her  conversational  powers  than  by 
her  writings.  Those  who  enjoyed  her  society  de- 
clare, that  her  mind  shone  most  brightly  in  colli- 
non  with  other  minds,  and  that  no  adequate  idea 
of  her  talents  can  be  formed  by  those  who  never 
heard  her  talk.  This  was  also  true  of  Coleridge ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  is  certainly  a  greater  man  in 
Boswell's  Reports  than  in  the  "  Rambler."  Mar- 
garet Fuller  had  no  reporter. 

From  "  Summer  on  the  Lakes.'* 
A   NIGHT  IN  MICHIQAN. 

No  heaven  need  wear  a  lovelier  aspect  than 
earth  did  this  afternoon,  after  the  clearing  up  of 
the  shower.  We  traversed  the  blooming  plain, 
unmarked  by  any  road,  only  the  friendly  track  of 
wheels  which  tracked,  not  broke  the  grass.  Our 
stations  were  not  from  towd  to  town,  but  from 
grove  to  grove.  These  groves  first  floated  like 
blue  islands  in  the  distance.  As  we  drew  nearer, 
they  seemed  &ir  parks,  and  the  little  log  houses 
on  the  edge,  with  their  curling  smokes,  harmo- 
nized beautifully  with  them. 

One  of  these  groves,  Ross's  grove,  we  reached 
Just  at  sunset.  It  was  of  the  noblest  trees  I  saw 
during  this  journey,  for  the  trees  generally  were 
not  large  or  lofty,  but  only  of  fair  proportions. 
Here  they  were  large  enough  to  form  with  their 
clear  stems  pillars  for  grand  cathedral  aisles. 
There  was  space  enough  for  crimson  light  to 
stream  through  upon  the  floor  of  water  which  the 
shower  had  left  As  we  slowly  plashed  through,  I 
thought  I  was  never  in  a  better  place  for  vespers. 


I  That  night  we  rested,  or  rather  tarried  at  a 
grove  some  miles  beyond,  and  there  partook  of  the 
miseries  so  often  jocosely  portrayed,  of  bed-cham- 
bers for  twelve,  a  milk-dish  for  universal  hand- 
basin,  and  expectations  that  you  would  use  and 
lend  your  <*  handkerchief"  for  a  toweL  But  this 
was  the  only  night,  thanks  to  the  hospitality  of 
private  families,  that  we  passed  thus,  and  it  was 
well  that  we  had  this  bit  of  experience,  else  might 
we  have  pronounced  all  Trollopian  records  of  the 
kind  to  be  inventions  of  pure  malice. 

With  us  was  a  young  lady  who  showed  herself 
to  have  been  bathed  in  the  Britannic  fluid,  wittUy 
described  by  a  late  French  writer,  by  the  impossi- 
biliiy  she  experienced  of  accommodating  herself 
to  the  indecorums  of  the  scene.  We  ladies  were 
to  sleep  in  the  bar-room,  from  which  its  drinking 
visitors  could  be  ejected  only  at  a  late  hour.  The 
outer  door  had  no  fastening  to  prevent  their  re- 
turn. However,  our  host  kindly  requested  we 
would  call  him,  if  they  did,  as  he  had  **  conquered 
them  for  us,"  and  would  do  so  again.  We  had 
also  rather  hard  couches,  (mine  was  the  supper- 
table;)  but  we  yankees,  bom  to  rove,  were  altoge- 
ther too  much  fatigued  to  stand  upon  trifles,  and 
slept  as  sweetly  as  we  would  in  the  *'  bigly  bower" 
of  any  baroness.  But  I  think  England  sat  up  all 
night,  wrapped  in  her  blanket  shawl,  and  with  a 
neat  lace  cap  upon  her  head ;  so  that  she  would 
have  looked  perfectly  the  lady,  if  any  one  had 
come  in ;  shuddering  and  listening.  I  know  that 
she  was  very  ill  next  day,  in  requital.  She  watch- 
ed, as  her  parent  country  watches  the  seas,  that 
nobody  may  do  wrong  in  any  case,  and  deserved 
to  have  met  some  interruption,  she  was  so  well 
prepared.  However,  there  was  none,  other  than 
from  the  nearness  of  some  twenty  sets  of  power- 
ful lungs,  which  would  not  leave  the  night  to  a 
deadly  stillness.  In  this  house  we  had,  if  not 
good  beds,  yet  good  tea,  good  bread,  and  wild 
strawberries,  and  were  entertained  with  most  free 
communications  of  opinion  and  history  from  our 
hosts.  Neither  shall  any  of  us  have  a  right  to  say 
again  that  we  cannot  find  any  who  may  be  willing 
to  hear  all  we  may  have  to  say.  **  A 's  fish  that 
comes  to  the  net,"  should  be  painted  on  the  sign 
at  Papaw  grove. 

THB   PBAIBIS. 

In  Chicago  I  first  saw  the  beautiful  prairie  flow- 
ers. They  were  in  their  glory  the  first  ten  days 
we  were  tiiere— 

"  The  f olden  and  the  flame-like  flowers/* 

The  flame-like  flower  I  was  taught  afterwards, 
by  an  Indian  girl,  to  call  **  Wickapee;"  and  she 
told  me,  too,  that  its  splendours  had  a  useful  side, 
for  it  was  used  liy  the  Indians  as  a  remedy  for  an 
illness  to  which  they  were  subject. 

Beside  these  brilliant  flowers,  which  gemmed 
and  gilt  the  grass  in  a  sunny  afternoon's  drive 
near  the  blue  lake,  between  the  low  oakwood  and 
the  narrow  beach,  stimulated,  whether  sensuously 
by  the  optic  nerve,  unused  to  so  much  gold  and 
crimson  with  suc|i  tender  green,  or  sjrmbolically 
through  some  meaning  dimly  seen  in  the  flowers, 
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I  efnjoyed  a  sort  of  fairy-land  ezidtatioii  nerer  felt* 
before,  and  the  first  drire  amid  the  flowers  gave 
ne  anticipation  of  the  beanty  of  the  prairies. 
'  At  first,  the  prairie  seemed  to  speak  of  the  Teiy 
desolation  of  dnlness.  After  sweeping  orer  the 
▼ast  monotony  of  the  lakes  to  come  to  this  mono- 
tony of  land,  with  all  aronnd  a  limitiess  horison, 
•—  to  walk,  and  walk,  and  ran,  but  never  climb, 
oh  I  it  was  too  dreary  for  any  but  a  Hollander  to 
bear.  How  the  eye  greeted  the  approach  of  a 
sail,  or  the  smoke  of  a  steamboat ;  it  seemed  that 
any  thing  so  animated  mnst  come  from  a  better 
land,  where  mountains  gare  religion  to  the  soene. 

The  only  thing  I  liked  at  first  to  do,  was  to 
trace  with  slow  and  unexpecting  step  the  narrow  j 
margin  of  the  lake.  Sometimes  a  heavy  swell 
gave  it  expression;  at  others,  only  its  varied  co- 
lonring,  which  I  found  more  admirable  every  day, 
and  which  gave  it  an  air  of  mirage  instead  of  the 
vastness  of  ocean.  Then  there  was  a  grandeur  in 
the  feeling  that  I  might  continue  that  walk,  if  I 
had  any  seven-leagued  mode  of  conveyance  to 
save  fatigue,  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  an  ob- 
stacle and  without  a  change. 

But  after  I  had  rode  out,  and  seen  the  flowers 
and  seen  the  sun  set  with  that  calmness  seen  only 
in  the  prairies,  and  the  cattie  winding  slowly  home 
to  their  homes  in  the  *'  island  groves" — ^peaceftd- 
lest  of  sight»— I  began  to  love  because  I  began  to 
know  the  scene,  and  shrank  no  longer  from  **  the 
encircling  vastness." 

It  is  always  thus  witii  the  new  form  of  life ;  we 
must  learn  to  look  at  it  by  its  own  standard.  At 
flrst,  no  doubt  my  accustomed  eye  kept  saying,  if 
the  mind  did  not,  What  I  no  distant  mountains? 
what,  no  valleys  Y  But  after  a  while  I  would 
ascend  the  roof  of  the  house  where  we  lived,  and 
pass  many  hours,  needing  no  sight  but  the  moon 
reigning  in  the  heavens,  or  starlight  falling  upon 
the  lake,  till  all  the  lights  were  out  in  the  isUnd 
grove  of  men  beneath  my  feet,  and  felt  nearer 
heaven  that  there  was  nothing  but  this  lovely, 
still  reception  on  the  earth;  no  towering  moun- 
tains, no  deep  tree-shadows,  nothing  but  plain 
earth  and  water  bathed  in  light. 

From  **  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Centary.^ 
AMBKIOAH  WOMEN. 

In  our  own  country,  women  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, better  nluated  than  men.  Good  books,  are 
allowed,  with  more  time  to  read  them.  They  are 
not  so  early  forced  into  the  bustie  of  life,  nor  so 
weighed  down  by  demands  for  outward  success. 
The  perpetual  changes,  incident  to  our  society, 
make  the  blood  circulate  freely  through  the  body 
politic,  and,  if  not  favourable  at  present  to  the 
grace  and  bloom  of  life,  they  are  so  to  activity, 
resource,  and  would  be  to  reflection,  but  for  a  low 
materialist  tendency,  from  which  the  women  are 
generally  exempt  in  themselves,  though  its  exist- 
ence, among  the  men  has  a  tendency  to  repress 
their  impulses  and  make  tiiem  doubt  tiieir  instincts, 
thus,  often,  paralyzing  their  action  during  the  best 
years. 

But  they  have  time  to  think,  and  no  traditions 


chain  them,  and  few  oonventionafities  eempgtd 
with  what  must  be  met  in  other  nations.  liken 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  disoofsr  flitt 
the  secrets  of  nature  are  open,  the  revdatioos  «f 
the  spirit  widting  for  whoever  will  seek  thM. 
When  the  mind  is  once  awakened  to  this  oonsdaa^ 
ness,  it  will  not  be  restrained  by  the  habits  of  tiM 
past,  but  fly  to  seek  the  seeds  of  a  heavenly  ftitom 

Their  employments  are  more  favourable  to  mefr 
tation  than  those  of  men. 

Woman  is  not  addressed  religionsly  here,  man 
than  elsewhere.  She  is  told  she  shoidd  be  wortlj 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  Washington,  or  the  coniii- 
nion  of  some  good  man.  But  in  many,  naay  ia- 
stances,  she  has  already  learnt  that  all  bribes  ben 
the  same  flaw ;  that  truth  and  good  are  to  be 
sought  solely  for  their  own  sakes.  And,  tlresdj, 
an  ideal  sweetness  floats  over  many  fimns,  shinii 
in  many  eyes. 

Already  deep  questions  are  put  by  yonng  prii 
on  the  great  theme :  What  shall  I  do  to  enter  npoi 
the  eternal  life  ? 

Men  are  very  courteous  to  them.  They  ipnSm 
them  often,  check  them  seldom.  There  10  eU- 
valry  in  the  feeling  towavds  <*  the  ladies,"  idndi 
gives  them  the  best  seats  in  the  stage-coM^  fr*> 
quent  admission,  not  only  to  lectures  of  all  aorti, 
but  to  courts  of  justice,  halls  of  leigisUtoie,  n- 
form  conventions.  The  newspaper  editor  *'  woiU 
be  better  pleased  that  the  Lady's  Book  afaoiM 
be  filled  up  exclusively  by  ladies.  It  would  tim, 
indeed,  be  a  true  gem,  worthy  to  be  presented  by 
young  men  to  the  mistresses  of  their  slFeetiflBi." 
Can  gallantry  go  farther? 

In  this  country  is  venerated,  wherever  seen,  tk 
character  which  €k>8the  spoke  of  an  Idenl,  vbkh 
he  saw  actualiied  in  his  friend  and  patronesi,  tk 
Grand  Buchess  Amelia.  *'  The  excellent  wonai 
is  she,  who,  if  the  husband  dies,  can  be  a  (etber 
to  the  children."  And  this,  if  read  aright,  teflii 
great  deal. 

LOYB. 

To  you,  women  of  America,  it  is  more  espeeullj 
my  business  to  address  myself  on  this  subject,  lafl 
my  adrice  may  be  classed  under  three  beads: 

Clear  your  souls  firom  the  taint  of  vanity. 

Do  not  rejoice  in  conquests,  either  that  ytv 
power  to  allure  may  be  seen  by  other  women,  or 
for  the  pleasure  of  rousing  passionate  feelings  tl»t 
gratify  your  love  of  excitement 

It  must  happen,  no  doubt,  that  firtnk  sad  gcM- 
rous  women  will  excite  love  they  do  not  recifW" 
cate,  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  wonin  biii 
half  consciously,  done  much  to  excite.  In  w 
case  she  shall  not  be  held  guiltless,  either  ea  tP 
the  unhappiness  or  ii^ry  to  the  loT«r.  Pw 
love,  inspired  by  a  worthy  object,  must  ennofcte 
and  bless,  whether  mutual  or  not ;  but  that  vtiA 
is  excited  by  coquettish  attraction  of  any  grsde  ef 
refinement,  must  cause  bitterness  and  doubt,  aa  to 
the  r^lity  of  human  goodness,  so  soon  ss  A«  •■* 
of  passion  is  over.  And  that  you  msy  atoid  afl 
taste  for  these  false  pleasures, 

•«  Sleep  the  sonl 
In  one  pare  love,  and  It  will  la«t  tbee  loaf  " 
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TBUI  MABRIAOB. 

We  vet  now  in  a  traoBition  state,  and  but 
few  steps  hare  yet  been  taken.  From  polygamy, 
Europe  passed  to  the  marriage  de  eonvenanee. 
This  was  scarcely  an  improYement  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  substitute  genuine  marriage, 
(the  mutual  choice  of  souls  inducing  a  perma- 
nent union,)  as  yet  baffled  on  every  side  by  the 
haste,  the  ignorance,  or  the  impurity  of  man. 

Where  man  assumes  a  high  principle  to  which 
he  is  not  yet  ripened ;  it  will  happen,  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  few  will  be  nobler  than  before ;  the 
many  worse.  Thus  now.  In  the  country  of  Sid- 
ney and  Milton,  the  metropolis  is  a  den  of  wick- 
edness, and  a  stye  of  sensuality ;  in  the  country 
of  Lady  Russell,  the  custom  of  English  Peeresses, 
of  selling  their  daughters  to  the  highest  bidder,  is 
made  the  theme  and  jest  of  fashionable  noTcls  by 
unthinking  children  who  would  stare  at  the  idea 
of  sendinf^  them  to  a  Turkish  slaye-dealer,  though 
the  circumstances  of  the  bargain  are  there  less 
degrading,  as  the  will  and  thoughts  of  the  person 
sold  are  not  so  degraded  by  it,  and  it  is  not  done 
in  defiance  of  an  acknowledged  law  of  right  in  the 
land  and  the  age. 

I  must  here  add  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
erer  was'  put  upon  record  more  depraTation  of 
man,  and  more  despicable  IriTolity  of  thought  and 
aim  in  woman,  than  in  novels  which  purport  to 
give  the  picture  of  English  fashionable  life,  which 
are  read  with  such  fiiTOur  in  onr  drawing-rooms, 
and  give  the  tone  to  the  manners  of  some  circles. 
Compared  with  the  hard-hearted  cold  folly  there 
described,  crime  is  hopeful,  for  it,  at  least,  shows 
some  power  remaining  in  the  mental  constitution. 

tlUALI   PBOQBS88. 

Another  sign  ol  the  times  is  famished  by  the 
triumphs  of  female  authorship.  These  have  been 
great  and  constantly  increasing.  Women  have  taken 
possession  of  so  many  provinces  for  which  men 
had  pronounced  them  unfit,  that  though  these  still 
declare  there  are  some  inaccessible  to  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  just  where  they  must  stop. 

The  shining  names  of  famous  women  have  cast 
light  upon  the  path  of  the  sex,  and  many  obstruc- 
tions have  been  removed.  When  a  Montagu 
could  learn  better  than  her  brother,  and  use  her 
lore  afterward  to  such  purpose,  as  an  observer,  it 
seemed  amiss  to  hinder  women  firom  preparing 
themselves  to  see,  or  from  seeing  all  they  could, 
when  prepared.  Since  Somerville  has  achieved 
so  much,  will  any  young  girl  be  prevented  from 
seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  if 
she  wishes  it?  Be  StaeVs  name  was  not  so  clear 
of  offence^  she  could  not  forget  the  woman  in  the 
thought ;  while  she  was  instructing  you  as  a  mind, 
she  wished  to  be  admired  as  a  woman ;  sentiment- 
al tears  often  dimmed  the  eagle  glance.  Her  in- 
tellect too,  with  all  its  splendour,  tnuned  in  a 
drawing-room,  fed  on  flattery,  was  tainted  and 
flawed ;  yet  its  beams  make  the  obscurest  school- 
house  in  New  England  warmer  and  lighter  to  the 
little  rugged  girls,  who  are  gathered  together  on 
its  wooden  bench.    They  may  never  through  life 


'hear  her  name,  but  she  is  not  the  less  their  bena* 
fiictress. 

The  influence  has  been  such,  that  the  aim  cer- 
tainly is,  now,  in  arranging  school  instruction  for 
girls,  to  give  them  as*  fair  a  field  as  boys.  As  yet, 
indeed,  these  arrangements  are  made  with  little 
judgment  or  reflection ;  just  as  the  tutors  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  other  distinguished  women  of  her 
time,  taught  them  Latin  and  Greek,  because  they 
knew  nothing  else  themselves,  so  now  the  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  girls  is  to  be  made 
by  giving  them  young  men  as  teachers,  who  only 
teach  what  has  been  taught  themselves  at  college,* 
while  methods  and  topics  need  revision  for  these 
new  sulijects,  which  could  better  be  made  by  those 
who  had  experienced  the  same  wants.  Women 
are  often  at  the  head  of  these  institutions,  but 
they  have,  as  yet,  seldom  been  thinking  women, 
capable  to  organise  a  new  whole  for  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  choose  persons  to  officiate  in  the 
departments.  And  when  some  portion  of  instruc- 
tion is  got  of  a  good  sort  from  the  school,  the  far 
greater  proportion  which  is  incised  from  the  gene- 
ral atmosphere  of  society  contradicts  its  purport 
Yet  books  and  a  little  elementary  instruction  are 
not  furnished  in  vain.  Women  are  better  aware 
how  great  and  rich  the  universe  is,  not  so  easily 
blinded  by  narrowness  or  partial  views  of  a  home 
circle.  *<  Her  mother  did  so  before  her,"  is  no 
longer  a  sufficient  exvuse.  Indeed,  it  was  never 
received  as  an  excuse  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
censure,  but  was  adduced  as  a  reason,  rather,  why 
there  should  be  no  effort  made  for  reformation. 

Whether  much  or  little  has  been  done  or  will  be 
done,  whether  women  will  add  to  the  talent  of  nar- 
ration, the  power  of  systematizing,  whether  they 
will  carve  marble,  as  well  as  draw  and  paint,  is 
not  important  But  that  it  should  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  have  intellect  which  needs  devel- 
oping, that  they  should  not  be  considered  com- 
plete, if  beings  of  affection  and  habit  alone,  is 
important. 

Yet  even  this  acknowledgment,  rather  conquered 
by  woman  than  proffered  by  man,  has  been  sullied 
by  the  usual  selfishness.  So  much  is  said  of  wo- 
men being  better  educated,  that  they  may  become 
better  companions  and  mothers  for  men.  They 
should  be  fit  for  such  companionship,  and  we  have 
mentioned  with  satisfaction,  instances  where  it 
has  been  established.  Earth  knows  no  fairer, 
holier  relation  than  that  of  a  mother.  It  is  one 
which,  rightly  understood,  must  both  promote  and 
require  the  highest  attainments.  But  a  being  of 
infinite  scope  must  not  be  treated  with  an  exclu- 
sive view  to  any  one  relation.  Give  the  soul  free 
course,  let  the  organization,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  be  freely  developed,  and  the  being  will  be 
fit  for  any  and  every  relation  to  which  it  may  be 
called.  The  intellect,  no  more  than  the  sense  of 
hearing,  is  to  be  cultivated  merely  that  she  may 
be  a  more  valuable  companion  to  man,  but  be- 
cause the  Power  who  gave  a  power,  by  its  mere 
existence,  signifies  that  it  must  be  brought  out 
towards  perfection. 

In  this  regard  of  self-dependence,  and  a  greater 
simplicity  and  frUness  of  being,  we  must  hail  as  a 
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A«d  brl(bl-l»ind  Hops  will  lend  ■  ilwMeiiRl  tar 
And  Lota  will  ftn  bin  Awn  Uh  imp  of  Fur, 
Aod  Oorfon  rritio.  while  llw  lulelbey  heit. 

If  I  but  uub  ons  «bo  rtom  your  ■pfl): 
Andao  ftnwall— 4  ptufal,  iiut  Ikniwgll' 
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And  hu  anoIlKri  Ufa  ■•  Inife  ■  Mope  ? 
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Tr*nib1ea  wiib  fhufUl  proclence  of  nvcj 
Tba  Allure  Dolif.  lima  ii  aiill  canceillni 
If  Ibou  fHl  Ihy  whole  (hrea  drawn  more 
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OAT,  SOPHIE, 
War  bom  ki  Paris,  where  ihe  cow  remdcs.  Sb* 
i«  a  writer  of  conaiderable  taleat  and  great  idiId*- 
tiy,  and  haa  long  been  a  faTourite  with  Fienah 
novel  readers.  None  of  her  worka  have  bew 
tranilated  into  Engligh,  nor  are  the  French  efi- 
tiani  often  met  with  in  America.  Her  iQile  il 
pleaaingi  she  deaoribee  a  dnwing-room  drele  with 
Uvelinesa ;  her  dialognea  are  natmal  and  appro- 
priate, and  ahe  aomelimes  Hmb  to  the  palbede. 
"Anatole"  is,  perhape,  her  moat  finiahed  pt»- 
daotion.  "La  Ducbeu  de  Chaterons,"  "Muie 
LooJM  d'Orleans,"  "  Saloos  Calibres,"  "Sonn- 
niert  d'nne  Tielle  Femme,"  have  all  eqjojed  a 
y«rj  faionratde  reputation.  But  greater  intexM 
hai  attached  to  the  nune  of  Madame  BopUt 
0*7  from  her  motherhood  than  her  antbtnliip. 
Her  oelebnted  daughter,  Delphine,  now-Uadunt 
Emile  Girardin,  is  the  llTing  page  which  enltipi 
a*  well  ai  reSects  the  genius  of  Sophie  Oaj. 


OILMAN,  CABOLINB, 
Om  of  thoee  eetimable  women,  trae-bon  A»»- 
rioans,  who  are  doing  good  in  whalerer  waj  dltj 
opens  before  them,  be  it  to  write,  teach,  or  w«k, 
with  onfailing  teal  and  cheerfolnen.  We  an  ^ 
to  pTe  the  reminiwnnces  of  her  earlj  daja  in  hP 
own  pleasant  rein;  such  gUmpsse  of  the  iastf 
workingi  of  a  female  niiad  have  grwt  nlM  H 
the  qneetion  of  female  edoeation- 

"lam  asked  for  some  '  partionlan  of  a? 'i'*' 
nij  and  domestie  life.'  It  eeema  to  me,  uxl ' 
suppose  at  fint  thought  it  seems  to  all,  a  nia  sad 
awkward  egotism  to  sit  down  and  inform  Ihe  n'" 
who  70a  are.  Bat  if  I,  like  the  Fetrsitlu  sad 
BTrane,  and  Hemanses,  greater  or  len,  hrn 
opened  my  heart  to  the  public  for  a  seiwe  " 
yean,  with  all  the  pulses  of  lore,  and  batrwl,  ui 
sorrow,  so  tranaparently  unTeiled,  that  ihe  Ih™'* 
may  be  almort  oountad,  why  shoold  I  m  thtj  f» 
embamssed  in  responding  to  this  reqnot? 
there  not  some  inconmstency  in  thii  sfcynesi  ita"' 
autobiography  1 
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**  I  find  myself,  then,  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  * 
age,  somewhat  of  a  patriarch  in  the  line  of  Ame- 
riean  female  authors  —  a  kind  of  past-master  in 
the  order. 

"  The  only  interesting  point  connected  with  my 
birth,  which  took  place,  October  8th,  1794,  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  that  I  first  saw  the  light  where 
tiie  Mariner's  Church  now  stands,  in  the  North 
Square.  My  father,  Samuel  Howard,  was  a  ship- 
wright; and,  to  my  fancy,  it  seems  fitting  that 
seamen  should  assemble  on  the  former  homestead 
of  one,  who  spent  his  manhood  in  planning  and 
perfecting  the  noble  fabrics  which  bear  them  over 
the  waves.  All  the  record  I  have  of  him  is,  that 
on  every  State  Thanksgiving-Day  he  spread  a 
Uberal  table  for  the  poor ;  and  for  this,  I  honour 
his  memory. 

*'  My  father  died  before  I  was  three  years  old, 
and  was  buried  at  Copp's  Hill.  My  mother,  who 
Was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  retired  into 
the  eountry  with  her  six  children,  and  placing  her 
boys  at  an  academy  at  Wobum,  resided  with  her 
girls,  in  turn,  at  Concord,  Dedham,  Watertown, 
and  Cambridge,  changing  her  residence  almost 
annually,  until  I  was  nearly  ten  years  old,  when 
she  passed  away,  and  I  foUowed  her  to  her  rest- 
ing-place, in  the  burial-ground  at  North  Andover. 

"  My  education  was  exceedingly  irregular — a 
perpetual  passing  from  school  to  school — ^from  my 
earliest  memory.  I  drew  a  very  little,  and  worked 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood  on  white  satin ;  my  teacher 
and  my  grandmother  being  the  only  persons  who 
recognised,  in  the  remarkable  individuals  that 
issued  from  my  hands,  a  likeness  to  those  innocent 
sufferers.  I  taught  myself  the  English  guitar,  at 
fifteen,  from  hearing  a  school-mate  take  lessons, 
and  composed  a  tune,  which  I  doubt  if  posterity 
will  care  to  hear.  By  depriving  myself  of  some 
luxiiries,  I  purchased  an  instrument,  over  which 
my  whole  soul  was  poured  in  joy  and  sorrow  for 
many  years.  A  dear  IHend  was  kind  enough  to 
work  out  all  my  sums  for  me,  while  I  wrote  a 
novel  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  euphonious 
name  of  Eugenia  Fiti-Allen.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  so  far  as  arithmetio  is  concerned,  I  have  been 
subject  to  perpetual  mortifications,  and  shudder 
to  this  day  when  any  one  asks  me  how  much  is 
seven  times  nine. 

'*The  religious  feeling  was  always  powerful 
within  me,  and  at  sixteen  I  joined  the  communion 
at  the  Episcopal  church  in  Cambridge.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  I  made  another  sacrifice  in  dress 
to  purchase  a  Bible,  with  a  margin  sufficiently 
wide  to  enable  me  to  insert  a  commentary.  To 
this  object  I  devoted  several  months  of  study, 
transferring  to  its  pages  my  deliberate  convic- 
tions. I  am  glad  to  class  myself  with  the  few 
who  first  established  the  Sabbath-school  and  be- 
nevolent society  at  Watertown,  and  to  say,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  under  all  circumstances,  wher- 
ever my  lot  has  fallen,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
social  love. 

*'  At  sixteen,  I  wrote  *  Jephthah's  Rash  Vow,'  and 
was  gratified  by  the  request  of  an  introduction 
from  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  the  erudite,  the  simple- 
minded,  and  gentle-mannered  author  of '  The  His- 


tory of  Religions.'  The  next  effusion  of  mine  was 
'  Jailois'  Daughter,'  which  I  inserted,  by  request, 
in  '  The  North  American  Review,'  then  a  miscel- 
lany. A  few  years  later,  I  passed  four  winters  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  remember  still  vividly  the  love 
and  sympathy  of  that  genial  community. 

'^  In  1819,  I  married  Samuel  Oilman,  and  came 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

"In  1882, 1  commenced  editing  the  'Rose  Bud,' 
a  hebdomadal,  the  first  juvenile  imrap<^er,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  Union.  From  this  periodical 
I  have  reprinted,  at  various  times,  the  following 
volumes:  'Recollections  of  a  New  England  House- 
keeper,' 'Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,* 
'  Ruth  Raymond,  or  Love's  Progress,'  *  Poetry  of 
Travelling  in  the  United  States,'  'Tales  and 
Ballads,'  'Verses  of  a  Life-Time,'  'Letters  of 
Eliza  Wilkinson  during  the  invasion  of  Charleston.' 
Also  several  volumes  for  youth,  now  collected  in 
one,  and  recently  published  as  'Mrs.  Oilman's 
Oift-Book.' 

"  On  the  publication  of  '  The  Recollections  of  a 
New  England  Housekeeper,'  I  received  thanks  and 
congratulations  from  every  quarter,  and  I  attri- 
bute its  popularity  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  the 
first  attempt,  in  that  particular  mode,  to  enter 
into  the  recesses  of  American  homes  and  hearths 
• —  the  first  unveiling  of  what  I  may  call  the  altar 
of  the  Lares  in  our  euisine. 

"I  feel  proud  to  say,  that  a  chapter  in  that 
work  was  among  the  first  heralds  of  the  tempe- 
rance movement — a  cause  to  which  I  shall  cheer- 
fully give  my  later  as  well  as  my  earlier  powers. 

"  I  have  purposely  Confined  myself  to  my  earlier 
recollections,  believing  that  my  writings  will  be 
the  best  exponents  of  my  views  and  experience. 

"  My  Heavenly  Father  has  called  me  to  various 
trials  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  I  trust  they  have  all 
drawn  me  nearer  to  Him.  I  have  resided  in 
Charleston  thirty-one  years,  and  shall  probably 
make  my  final  resting-place  in  the  beautiful  ceme- 
tery acUoining  my  husband's  church— the  church 
of  my  faith  and  my  love." 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Oilman's  writings,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  is  that  of  a  healthy  imagination 
and  cheerftil  mind  — just  what  her  reminiscences 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  She  sees  no  "lions  in 
her  path,"  and  she  never  parades  fictitious  woes. 
She  admires  nature,  delights  in  social  enjoyments, 
and  chooses  the  dear  domestic  affections  and  house- 
hold virtues  for  themes  of  story  and  song.  Her 
pictures  of  southern  life  are  vivid  and  racy ;  she 
excels  in  these  home-sketches,  and  her  moral  les- 
sons evince  the  true  nobility  of  her  soul. 

From  the  "  RecoUectioni  of  a  Southern  Matron.' 
7AMILT  XDVCATION. 

After  the  departure  of  our  Connecticut  teacher, 
Mr.  Bates,  papa  resolved  to  carry  on  our  education 
himself.  We  were  to  rise  by  daylight,  that  he 
might  pursue  his  accustomed  ride  over  the  fields 
after  breakfast  New  writing-books  were  taken 
out  and  "ruled,  fr^sh  quills  laid  by  their  side,  our 
task  carefully  committed  to  memory,  and  we  sat 
with  a  mixture  of  docility  and  curiosity  to  know 
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horn  he  ifotild  manage  as  a  teacher.  The  first 
three  days,  our  lessons  being  on  trodden  gronnd, 
and  ourseWes  under  the  impulse  of  noTelty,  we 
were  very  amiable,  he  yerj  paternal;  on  the 
fourth,  John  was  tamed  out  of  the  room,  Richard 
was  pronounced  a  snub,  and  I  went  sobbing  to 
mamma,  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  while  papa 
said  he  might  be  compelled  to  ditch  rice-fields, 
but  he  never  would  undertake  to  teach  children 
again. 

A  slight  constraint  was  thrown  over  the  family 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  soon  wore  off,  and  he  re- 
tamed  to  his  g^d-nature.  For  three  weeks  we 
were  as  wild  as  fawns,  until  mamma's  attention 
was  attracted  by  my  sun-burnt  complexion,  and 
my  brother's  torn  clothes. 

''This  will  never  answer,"  sud  she  to  papa. 
''Look  at  Cornelia's  face!  It  is  as  brown  as  a 
chinquapin.  Richard  has  mined  his  new  suit,  and 
John  has  cut  his  leg  with 'the  carpenter's  tools.  I 
have  hflJf  a  mind  to  keep  school  for  them  myself." 

Papa  gave  a  slight  whistle,  which  seemed  rather 
to  stimulate  than  check  her  resolution.  "Cor- 
nelia," said  she,  "go  directly  to  your  brothers, 
and  prepare  your  books  for  to-morrow.  /  will 
teach  you." 

The  picture  about  to  be  presented  is  not  over- 
wrought. I  am  confident  of  the  sympathy  of  many 
a  mother,  whose  finger  has  been  kept  on  a  word 
in  the  lesson,  amid  countless  interruptions,  and 
finished  with  a  frolic. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  retirement  of  a  plan* 
tation  was  the  most  appropriate  spot  for  a  mother 
and  her  children  to  give  and  receive  instruction. 
Not  so ;  for  instead  of  a  limited  household,  her  de- 
pendants are  increased  to  a  number  which  would 
constitute  a  village.  8he  is  obliged  to  listen  to 
oases  of  grievance,  is  a  nurse  to  the  sick,  and  dis- 
tributes the  half-yearly  clothing;  indeed,  the  mere 
giving  out  of  thread  and  needles  is  something  of 
a  charge  on  so  large  a  scale.  A  planter's  lady 
may  seem  indolent,  because  there  are  so  many 
under  her  who  perform  tfivial  services ;  but  the 
Tcry  'circumstance  of  keeping  so  many  menials 
in  order  is  an  arduous  one,  and  the  keys  of  her 
establishment  are  a  care  of  which  a  northern 
housekeeper  knows  nothing,  and  include  a  very 
extensive  class  of  duties.  Many  fair,  and  even 
aristocratic  girls,  if  we  may  use  this  phrase  in  our 
republican  country,  who  grace  a  ball-room,  or  loll 
in  a  liveried  carriage,  may  be  seen  with  these  steel 
talismans,  presiding  over  store-rooms,  and  mea- 
suring, wiUi  the  accuracy  and  conscientiousness 
of  a  shopman,  the  daily  allowance  of  the  fiunily, 
or  cutting  homespun  suits,  for  days  together,  for 
the  young  and  the  old  negroes  under  their  charge ; 
while  matrons,  who  would  ring  a  bell  for  their 
pocket-handkerchief  to  be  brought  to  them,  will 
act  the  part  of  a  surgeon  or  physician  with  a 
promptitude  and  skill  which  would  excite  aston- 
ishment in  a  stranger.  Very  frequently,  servants, 
like  children,  will  only  take  medicine  from  their 
superiors,  and  in  this  case  the  planter's  wife  or 
daughter  is  admirably  fitted  to  aid  them. 

There  are  few  establishments  where  all  care  and 
responsibility  devolves  on  the  master;  and  even 


then  the  superintendence  of  a  large  domeBlis 
circle,  and  the  rites  of  hospitality,  demaiid  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  mistress's  time,  as  leavw 
her  but  little  opportunity  for  systematic  tsarhisg 
in  her  family.*  In  this  case  she  is  wise  to  seek  m 
efficient  tutor,  still  appropriating  those  opporla- 
nities  which  perpetnaJly  arise  under  the  asms 
roof  to  improve  their  moral  and  religious  culture^ 
and  cultivate  those  sympathies  which  exalt  theae 
precious  beings  from  children  to  friends. 

The  young,  conscientioas,  ardent  mother  nrait 
be  taught  this  by  experience.  She  has  a  jealousy 
at  first  of  any  instraction  that  shall  come  betwoca 
their  dawning  minds  and  her  own ;  and  is  only 
taught  by  the  constantly  thwarted  recitation,  that 
in  this  country,  «t  least,  good  housekeeping  ami 
good  teaching  cannot  be  combined. 

But  to  return  to  my  narratiTe.  The  monni 
after  mamma's  order,  we  assembled  at  tea  o'docL 
There  was  a  little  trepidaUon  in  her  manner,  hot 
we  loved  her  too  well  to  annoy  her  by  noticing  it 
Her  education  had  been  confined  to  mere  nufi- 
ments,  and  her  good  sense  led  her  only  to  oondask 
our  reading,  writing,  and  spelling. 

We  stood  in  a  line. 

"  Spell  trn^a<e,"  said  she.  Just  then  the  eoeeb 
man  entered,  and  bowing,  said, 

"  Maussa  send  me  for  de  k^  for  get  four  qnsrt 
o'  com  for  him  bay  horse." 

The  key  was  given. 

"  Spell  imitate,**  said  mamma. 

"  We  did  not  spell  trri^ate,"  we  all  exdsimsd. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  she;  "trr^ole." 

By  the  time  the  two  words  were  well  throegl, 
Chloe,  the  most  refined  of  our  coloured  cfa«K 
appeared. 

"  Will  mistress  please  to  meiffvre  out  sobm  cats* 
mel  for  Syphax,  who  is  feverish  and  onresUtaa?" 

During  nuunma's  visit  to  the  doctor'a-shop,  a> 
the  medicine-closet  was  called,  we  turned  the  ink- 
stand  over  on  her  mahogany  table,  and  vriped  it 
up  with  our  pocket-handkerchiefs.  It  reqnM 
some  time  to  cleanse  and  arrange  ourselves;  asd 
Just  as  we  were  seated,  and  had  advanced  a  litda 
way  on  our  orthographical  journey,  Bfanm  Phillii 
entered  with  her  usual  drawl, 

"  Little  maussa  want  for  nurse,  marm." 

While  this  operation  was  going  on,  we  gathered 
round  mamma  to  play  bo-peep  with  the  baby,  eatfl 
even  she  forgot  our  lessons.  At  lengtii  the  little 
pet  was  dismissed,  with  the  white  drops  still  reel- 
ing on  his  red  lips,  and  our  line  was  foimed  agaia. 

Mamma's  next  inteiruption,  after  sncoeaafiidly 
issuing  a  few  words,  was  to  settle  a  qoanrel  b^ 
tween  Lafayette  and  Venus,  two  little  bbckiee, 
who  were  going  through  their  dafly  drill  ia  lean- 
ing to  rub  the  famiture,  which,  with  bmshisg 
files  at  meals,  constitutes  the  first  instradioB  fv 
house-servants.  These  important  and  daaaieal 
personages  rubbed  about  a  stroke  to  the  nhmts 
on  each  side  of  the  cellaret,  rolling  up  their  eyee 
and  making  grimaces  at  each  other.  At  tfaie 
crisis,  they  had  laid  claim  to  the  same  rtAtiBt 
cloth ;  mamma  stopped  the  dispute,  by  ordering 
my  seamstress,  Flora,  who  was  sewing  for  me,  to 
apply  the  wei^t  of  her  thimble,  that  long-taiowB 
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weapon  of  offence,  as  well  as  implement  of  indiu- 
try,  to  their  organ  of  firmness. 

<<  Spell  aeeeniuate,"  sud  mamma,  whose  finger 
had  sUpped  from  the  column. 

«  No,  no,  that  is  not  the  plaoe,"  we  exclaimed, 
xectifTing  the  mistake. 

**  Spell  irritate,*'  said  she,  with  admirable  cool- 
ness ;  and  John  fairly  sncoeeded,  just  as  the  OTor- 
seer's  son,  a  sallow  little  boy,  with  yellow  hair  and 
bine  homespun  dress,  came  in  with  his  hat  on,  and 
kicking  up  one  foot  for  manners,  sud, 

'*  Fayther  says  as  how  he  wants  Master  Richard's 
horse  to  help  tote  some  tetters  to  tother  field." 

This  pretty  piece  of  alliteration  was  complied 
with,  after  some  remonstrance  from  brother  Dick, 
and  we  finished  our  column.  At  this  crisis,  before 
we  were  fairly  seated  at  writing,  mamma  was  sum- 
moned to  the  hall  to  one  of  the  field^hands,  who 
had  receiTed  an  iigury  in  the  ankle  from  a  hoe. 
Papa  and  the  OTerseer  being  at  a  distance,  she 
was  obliged  to  superintend  the  wound.  We  all 
followed  her,  Lafayette  and  Venus  bringiDg  up 
the  rear.  She  inspected  the  sufferer's  great  foot, 
coTored  with  blood  and  perspiration,  superin- 
tended a  bath,  prepared  a  healing  application, 
and  bound  it  on  with  her  own  delicate  hands, 
first  quietly  tying  a  black  apron  OTer  her  white 
dress.  There  was  no  shrinking,  no  hiding  of  the 
eyes ;  and  while  extracting  some  extraneous  sub- 
stance from  the  wound,  her  manner  was  as  reso- 
lute as  it  was  gentle  and  consoling.  This  episode 
gaTO  Bichard  an  opportunity  to  unload  his  pockets 
of  groundnuts,  and  treat  us  therewith.  We  were 
again  seated  at  our  writing-books,  and  were  going 
on  swimmingly  with  "Avoid  evil  company,*'  when 
a  little  crow-minder,  hoarse  from  his  late  occupa- 
tion, came  in  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  said, 

*'  Mammy  PhiUis  send  missis  some  eggs  for  buy, 
ma'am ;  she  an't  so  berry  well,  and  ax  for  some 
'bacoer." 

It  took  a  little  time  to  pay  for  the  eggs  and 
send  to  the  store-room  for  the  Virginia  weed,  of 
which  opportunity  we  arailed  ourseWes  to  draw 
figures  on  our  slates.  Mamma  reproTed  i^,  and 
we  were  resuming  our  duties,  when  the  oook's  son 
approached,  and  said, 

"  Missis,  Daddy  Ajax  say  he  been  broke  de  axe, 
and  ax  me  for  ax  you  for  len  him  de  new  axe." 

This  made  us  shout  with  laughter,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  scarcely  settled,  when  the  dinner-horn 
sounded.  That  oTening  a  carriage  full  of  friends 
arriTod  from  the  city  to  pass  a  week  with  us,  and 
thus  ended  manuna's  experiment  in  teaching. 

TOVKO  MEN. 

There  is  no  moral  object  so  beautiful  to  me  as 
a  conscientious  young  man  I  I  watch  him  as  I  do 
a  star  in  the  heavens :  clouds  may  be  before  him, 
but  we  know  that  his  light  is  behind  them,  and 
will  beam  again ;  the  blaze  of  others'  prosperity 
may  outshine  him,  but  we  know  that,  though  un- 
seen, he  illumines  his  true  sphere.  He  resists 
temptation  not  without  a  struggle,  for  that  is  not 
Turtue,  but  he  does  resist  and  conquer;  he  hears 
the  sarcasm  of  the  profligate,  and  it  stings  him, 
for  that  is  the  trial  of  yirtue,  but  he  heals  the 
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wound  with  his  own  pure  touch;  he  heeds  not 
the  watch-word  of  fashion,  if  it  leads  to  sin ;  the 
atheist  who  says,  not  only  in  his  heart  but  with 
his  lips,  "  There  is  no  God,"  controls  him  not,  for 
he  sees  the  hand  of  a  creating  God,  and  reyerenees 
it— of  a  preserving  God,  and  rejoices  in  it.  Woman 
is  sheltered  by  fond  arms,  and  guided  by  loving 
counsel;  old  age  is  protected  by  its  experience, 
and  manhood  by  its  strength ;  but  the  young  man 
stands  amid  the  temptations  of  the  world  like  a 
self-balanced  tower.  Happy  he  who  seeks  and 
gains  the  prop  and  shelter  of  Christianity. 

Onward,  then,  conscientious  youth!  raise  thy 
standard  and  nerve  thyself  for  ffoodnest.  If  God 
has  given  thee  intellectual  power,  awaken  it  In 
that  cause ;  never  let  it  be  said  of  thee,  he  helped  to 
swell  the  tide  of  sin,  by  pouring  his  influence  into 
its  channels.  If  thou  art  feeble  in  mental  strength, 
throw  not  that  poor  drop  into  a  polluted  current 
Awake,  arise,  young  man !  Assume  the  beautiftil 
garments  of  virtue !  It  is  easy,  fearfully  easy,  to 
sin ;  it  is  difficult  to  be  pure  and  holy.  Put  on 
thy  strength,  then;  let  thy  chivalry  be  aroused 
against  error — let  tnUh  be  the  lady  of  thy  love- 
defend  her. 

THW  SOUTHBSN  Wm. 

This  club  engagement  brought  on  others.  I  was 
not  selfish,  and  even  urged  Arthur  to  go  to  hunt 
and  to  dinner-parties,  although  hoping  that  he 
would  resist  my  urging.  He  went  frequently, 
and  a  growing  discomfort  began  to  work  upon 
my  mind.  I  had  imdeflned  forebodings ;  I  mused 
about  past  days ;  my  views  of  life  became  slowly 
disorganized;  my  physical  powers  enfeebled;  a 
nervous  excitement  followed ;  I  nursed  a  moody 
discontent,  and  ceased  a  while  to  reason  clearly. 
Woe  to  me,  had  I  yielded  to  this  irritable  tempera- 
ment !  I  began  immediately,  on  principle,  to  busy 
myself  about  my  household.  •  The  location  of 
Bellevue  was  picturesque — the  dwelling  airy  and 
commodious;  I  had,  therefore,  only  to  exercise 
taste  in  external  and  internal  arrangement,  to 
make  it  beautiful  throughout  I  was  careful  to 
consult  my  husband  in  those  points  which  inte- 
rested him,  without  annoying  him  with  mere 
trifles.  If  the  reign  of  romance  was  really  waning, 
I  resolved  not  to  chill  his  noble  confidence,  but  to 
make  a  steadier  light  rise  on  his  affections.  If 
he  was  absorbed  in  reading,  I  sat  quietly  waiting 
the  pause  when  I  should  be  rewarded  by  the  com- 
mimication  of  ripe  ideas ;  if  I  saw  that  he  prized 
a  tree  which  interfered  with  my  flowers,  I  sacri- 
ficed my  preference  to  a  more  sacred  feeling.;  if 
any  habit  of  his  annoyed  me,  I  spoke  of  it  once 
or  twice  calmly,  and  then  bore  it  quietly  if  unre- 
formed;  I  welcomed  his  friends  with  cordiality, 
entered  into  their  family  interests,  and  stopped 
my  yawns,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  sometimes 
an  almost  desperate  effort,  before  they  reached 
eye  or  ear. 

This  task  of  self-government  was  not  easy.  To 
repress  a  harsh  answer,  to  confess  a  fault,  and  to 
stop  (right  or  wrong)  in  the  midst  of  self-defence, 
in  gentle  submission,  sometimes  requires  a  struggle 
like  life  and  death ;  but  these  three  efforts  are  the 
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golden  thread*  with  wbioh  domettia  faftp[dD«M  ia 
woTen;  onoe  begin  Uie  fabrio  willi  thU  moot,  and 
tfUle  shall  not  break  or  aoiroir  tamuh  it. 

Men  are  not  often  nnreasooable ;  thur  diffi- 
eoIUea  lie  in  not  nnderalanding  the  moral  and 
Jthj^oal  atniotnTe  of  our  aei.  The;  oflan  wonnd 
throngh  ignorance,  and  are  eorprised  at  hating 
offended.  Hew  dear  ia  it,  then,  that  woman  Iobcb 
b;  petalance  and  reorimination  t  Her  flrat  atnd; 
most  be  Belf-eontrol,  almost  to  hjpooriay.  A  good 
wift  moat  amile  amid  a  thonaand  perplexities,  and 
clear  her  Toica  lo  tone*  of  cheeTfulneBS  when  her 
ftune  i*  drooping  with  diaeaae,  or  else  laogoiah 
alone.  Man,  oo  the  contrary,  when  tiiala  beaet 
him,  expects  to  find  her  ear  and  heart  a  read; 
raoeptaele;  and,  when  ^ckneu  aeeaili  him,  hei 
soft  hand  most  norse  and  enetain  him. 

I  haTe  not  meant  to  aoggeBt  that,  in  ceaaing  to 
be  a  mere  lover,  Arthur  waa  not  a  tender  and  de- 
voted husband.'  I  have  only  desoribed  the  natural 
progreaa  of  a  aenaible,  independent  married  man, 
deairona  of  flilfilling  all  the  relaUcns  of  Bociety. 
Not  in  thee*  renarki  would  1  ehill  the  romance 
of  some  joung  dreamer,  who  is  reposing  her  heart 
on  another.  Let  her  dream  on.  God  has  given 
this  jonlhftil,  Innuioiu  gift  of  tnuting  love,  aa 
he  has  given  hues  to  the  flower  and  sanbeama  t« 
the  sk;.  It  is  a  superadded  chann  to  his  lavish 
blessings ;  bat  let  her  be  careful  that  when  her 
husband 


Let  him  know  nothing'  of  the  straggle  which 
follows  the  first  cull  of  the  affections ;  let  no 
scenes  of  tears  and  apologiea  be  acted  to  agitate 
blm,  until  he  becomes  accnatomed  to  agitation ; 
thoB  BhoU  the  star  of  domestic  peace  arise  in  fii- 
edneis  and  beauty  above  tiiem,  and  shine  down  in 
gentle  light  on  tbeir  lives,  as  it  has  on  onrs. 


I  was  prepared  odb  morning  to  call  on  a  stran- 
ger, when  visilore  were  announced;  and,  glancing 
roand  the  drawing-room,  I  perceived  on  the  sofa 
a  rattan,  which  had  been  brought  in  b;  one  of  mj 
joung  brothers.  I  caught  it  up,  and,  twisting  it 
in  a  coil,  thrtut  it  into  mj  velvet  reticule,  and 
received  mj  guests.  As  soon  as  they  departed.  I 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  which  was  In  wuting, 
and  drove  away.  The  ladies  were  at  home.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  I  unthinkingly  driw 
my  scented  pocket-handkerchief  from  my  bag, 
when  out  flew  the  rattan  irith  a  bound,  and  rolled 
to  the  feet  of  the  stranger.  My  deep  and  inei- 
lingnishaUe  blush  probably  helped  on  any  un- 
charitable surmises  that  she  might  have  made, 
and  who  con  btame  her,  after  such  evidence,  for 
reporting  that  Charleston  ladies  carried  oow-tUns 
in  their  pockets  1 


Wbila  MnafR-lbranp  nil  bf .  tbr  tODf  la  IsndlBf 

Jo;  10  Uwluppir.  KioUrinfiioUKBil; 
O'er  nj  OiU  bun  il  Oowi  with  leaUa  Uandlat. 
And  /  am  (lad. 

And  r  win  iliii.  thDOfb  dear  oiwh  lov«d  and  lovi^ 

Tboii(li  (mm  Ihal  Bert,  wllb  lieekwini  yiiraiBn  mrr 

And  wllb  tKan-Biuile  ihall  mf  heM«  ildliif 

Bill]  imll  Iba  not*  of  bumin  Jojr  aloud ; 
Nor.  Willi  untnillnf  hhiI  kind  HMKn  Dptanldiit, 


QIBAEDIN,  DELPHIHE  DE, 
A  DADOBIBK  of  the  celebrated  Sophia  Gsj,  tad 
the  wife  of  the  poet  de  Qiiardin,  was  bon  in  Aii- 
la-Chapella,  in  1808.  She  has  gained  a  hi^iepe- 
tation  among  French  poeta.  In  ]  820,  At  ob- 
tained the  priie  of  the  Academia  Franfaise ;  hv 
theme  was  ■'  An  Eology  on  the  Sacrifioe  and  I>ti*- 
tion  of  the  French  Pliysioians  and  Nuns  daii^ 
the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera."  In  1S2T,  sben 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Tiber  Academy,  at  BMt; 
an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  voBaa. 
Her  larger  poems  are  "  Le  Hetour,"  and  "  N^ 
line."  A  collection  of  hersmallerpoemshaatMi 
published  under  the  titie  of  "Esaais  PoetiqoN-* 
But  her  prose  works,  written  chiefly  since  b« 
laniage,  are  now  men  popular  than  her  poMs. 
Perhaps  she  has  gained,  not  only  in  intellMlal 
culture,  but  in  the  art  of  using  her  rescnrcel  t« 
the  best  advantage,  by  her  onion  with  a  am  of 
such  aeknowtedged  talents  aa  M.  Emile  de  Oinr 
din,  who  baa  shown  the  real  nobleness  of  geniiw— 
that  which  does  not  fear  a  rival  in  his  wife-    Ctf- 

t  is,  that  her  fictitiona  namtive*  •visoe  i*- 
tallectual  powers  of  the  highest  order.    She  b»<  « 

striking  originality  of  thought,  irtiile  b* 
skill  in  the  development  of  sharocteis,  her  pw*- 
tration  into  motives,  and  her  power  of  auavtUia( 
the  twisted  threads  that  impel  human  tne««st- 
enoy,  are  really  wonderful.  "LeMarqnlsdeF»- 
tignao;"  " La Canne de  M.  de Baliac;"  "CoatM 
d'unevielle  FiUe;"  "L'Scole  des  Jounalirtei," 
are  amongst  the  beet. 
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The  norels  of  Madame  de  Ginrdin  are  written 
with  an  artistio  perfection,  that  prerents  extracts 
ing  the  highest  spiritoal  and  poetic  ideas.  Eyerj 
CYoIyement  of  character,  CTery  moral  sentiment 
is  so  ineorparated  with  the  person  or  incident  de- 
scribed, that  taken  separately  it  loses  its  essence. 
The  subjoined  extracts  will  give  some  notion  of 
the  sparkling  Tivacitj  and  wit  which  she  pos- 
sesses to  perfection,  but  she  manifests  also  much 
sensibility — ^much  tenderness— and  the  little  poems 
here  and  there  introduced  are  quite  equal  to  any 
French  yerses  of  that  sort ;  her  style  is  peculiarly 
elegant  and  appropriate. 

From  **  La  Canne  de  Balsac** 
[We  must  premise,  for  the  understanding  of 
the  following  extract,  by  a  little  explanation. 
Mr.  Tancred  Dorimont  is  a  young  gentleman, 
lately  arriyed  in  Paris  to  seek  employment,  and 
has  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Poirceau, 
President  of  an  Insurance  Company,  to  whose 
house  he  goes.] 


**  Is  Mr.  Poirceau  at  home  ?" 

«Yes,  sir — shall  I  trouble  you  to  step  this 
way." 

Trouble,  was  the  exact  word,  for  to  get  through 
the  interposing  barrier  was  like  entering  by  siege. 

The  hall — the  landing-place  of  the  stair-case — 
were  barricaded  by  benches  set  one  upon  another 
cross-ways — and  eyery  possible  way — and  com- 
pletely barring  up  the  road. 

Tancred,  with  great  difficulty,  worked  his  way 
to  the  ante-chamber — here  he  had  to  stop' again. 
An  enormous  roll  of  carpeting  obstructed  the  pas- 
sage— behind  this  carpet  was  the  large  dinner- 
table  ooyered  with  chairs  sitting  in  one  another's 
la|Mi — behind  that  more  benches — then  a  step- 
ladder,  then  a  stand  coyered  with  china,  then 
flower^pots  waiting  for  flowers,  then  candelabras 
waiting  for  candles,  then  the  marble  top  of  a 
table,  on  which  were  heaped  cushions,  shoyel  and 
tongs,  stools,  bellows,  and  coffee-pot. 

Tancred  trayersed  this  chaos  without  accident, 
and  got  into  the  dining-room. 

New  difficulties. —  In  the  dining-room  was  cast 
into  a  general  mel^e,  all  the  parlour  furniture, 
Sofia,  arm-chairs,  diyans — then  came  yaluable  ar- 
ticles— the  mantel-clock  with  its  tottering  shade 
— yases  for  flowers  too  beautiful  eyer  to  put  flow- 
ers in  them — bust  of  the  uncle,  the  general,  to 
Uke — work-table,  work-box,  aboye  all  the  piano. 
Tancred  felt  as  if  he  were  standing  oyer  the  wreck 
of  the  world,  like  another  Attila.  He  had  neyer 
beheld  such  arrangements.  He  imagined  that 
this  fiimitnre  had  all  been  sayed  firom  a  flre  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  had  been  deposited  there 
till  its  owner  was  Aimished  with  another  dwell- 
ing. He  looked — climbed  oyer  a  pile  of  chairs — 
skirted  round  an  enormous  sofa  as  one  skirts  a 
mountain — encountered  many  things  on  the  way, 
but  saw  no  person. 

**  Is  Mr.  P in  ?"  asked  he,  a  second  time. 

**  This  way,  this  way," — cried  a  distant  yoice. 
Tancred  saw  nothing  still.    He  arriyed,  at  last, 
at  the  parlouiMloor.    In  the  parlour,  the  bed- 


chamber ftffniture,  proud  of  its  promotion,  spread 
itself  about — But — still — nobody. 

Tancred  turned  towards  the  chamber-door — the 
same  yoice :  '<  Here's  a  present  for  you !" 

At  the  same  moment  a  great  bundle,  tiirown  by 
an  inyisible  hand,  struck  Tancred  in  the  face, 
and  he  felt  himself  stifled,  coyered  up  by  a  deluge 
of  Uttie  petticoats  and  frocks  of  eyery  colour,  and 
eyery  size,  from  which  he  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  free  himself — some  had  a  thousand  Uttie 
strings  that  hooked  on  to  his  buttons — others  had 
Uttie  sleeyes  that  his  hand  went  in — the  whole 
pretty  weU  seasoned  with  dust 

When  Tancred  was  able  to  see,  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  great  gawky  seryant,  armed 
with  a  brush  and  duster ;  the  fellow  looked  fright- 
ened and  awkward. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  the 
upholsterer's  boy,  who  is  coming  to  take  down 
the  bedstead,  and  I  thought  I  'd  haye  a  Uttie  frin 
witii  him." 

"Is  Mr.  P in," — interrupted  Tancred  — 

then  seeing  that  the  room  was  quite  without  fur- 
niture; **but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  see  him — I 
suppose  you  are  moring  7" 

'*0h,  no  I  we  fure  not  moring,"  answered  the 
man;  <' things  are  topsy-turyy,  it  is  because  of 
the  baU  and  that  confounded  upholsterer  who  has 
not  come." 

<'  A  ball  to-night  7    I  wiU  come  another  time." 

"  Oh,  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  haye  a  ball ; 
Mr.  P wiU  see  you ;  step  into  the  office." 

She  had  one  of  those  faces ;  beautifril  to  talk 
about,  not  at  aU  to  look  at ;  large  eyes,  aquiUne 
nose,  little  mouth,  oyal  face,  well-turned  chin.    If 
Madame  P had  been  courted  by  an  embassa- 
dor, Uke  a  princess,  she  would  haye  done  weU  to 
send  her  description,  not  her  portrait.    No  matter 
— she  was  what  is  called  a  handsome  woman;  a 
perfect  doU,  neyer  out  of  order,  neyer  in  imdress; 
always  laced,  pinched,  corseted;  not  a  hair  out 
of  place,  not  a  ribbon  floating.    She  looked  dressed 
in  a  wrapper,  and  armed  in  a  baU-dress;   she 
followed  eyery  fashion — because  she  was  fond  of 
it  7    No  —  but  as  a  matter  of  conscience.    Her 
coiffeur  was  the  best  in  Paris,  and  whateyer  head- 
dress it  pleased  him  to  arrange  for  her,  she  re- 
spected it,  and  would  not  dare  to  put  a  finger  to  it 
Suppose  this  head-dress  imbeeoming  7   What  mat- 
ter— ^it  is  not  her  responsibility.    If  a  hf^-pin 
hurts  her  7    No  matter — it  would  not  do  to  spoU 
the  head-dress.     The  same  respect  for  the  mantua- 
maker.    She  foUowed  the  laws  of  fashion  rigor- 
ously—  the  laws  of  the  world  scrupulously — the 
laws  of  nature  when  they  did  not  clash  with  the 
other  more  important  ones.     She  said,  with  a  pe- 
dantic air,  that  women  ought  not  to  occupy  them- 
selyes  with  Uterature — but  she  talked  of  house- 
keeping Uke  a  prof  essor — her  mind  was  slow,  and 
she  looked  upon  eyery  piece  of  wit  she  could  not 
comprehend  as  something  improper.    Her  pre- 
sence had  a  chilling  effect — it  was  Uke  the  open- 
ing of  a  door  in  a  box  at  the  theatre. 

»  «  *  *  « 

When  a  disagreeable  man  is  described,  they 
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My,  fae  1b  10  wtUfiedwith  himrolf!  Tnywell.  I 
know  what  U  more  digngreeable  —  *  man  who  le 
disMdiBed  with  himMlf.  With  bim  th«re  ia  no 
getting  klong ;  no  way  of  pleasing ;  flattery  ini- 
tatei  him  —  poUleneBS  aeeniB  to  him  pity ;  a  pre- 
MOt — charity ;  he  it  dMperately  humble,  and 
uerroatly  tenooions.  If  yoD  atk  him  to  dinner, 
he  aniwen,  "Thank  yoQ,  no  —  I  am  not  good 
aompany  —  I  know  yon  don't  want  me."  If  you 
inrite  him  to  hear  muaio ;  "  No,  1  thank  yoo," 
Bays  he,  "I  am  too  inaignifieant  to  go  to  enoh 
gay  parties."  If  you  propose  a  pic-m«:  ■<  No,  I 
thank  yon,"  he  anawers,  "  gnch  eipeditioDi  re- 
qnire  gayety  —  inTtte  yonr  agreeable  frienilB  —  I 
am  not  ■nit»bl«."  This  uan  enjoys  nothing  —  is 
fit  for  nothing;  he  ii  eaten  op  with  modest;  — 
but  a  digagreenble  moderny ;  It  ii  an  imaginary 
leprosy  which  makes  him  shun  his  fellow-erea- 

This  malady  is  fortunately  TSiy  rare  in  our 
country ;  I  only  apeak  of  it  to 
of  it!  exialence. 


GOBS,  MBS.  CHARLES, 
Is  on  of  the  moat  popolar  of  the  living  female 

noT«liBla  of  England ;  Uie  number  of  her  works 
would  give  her  celebrity,  had  she  no  other  clsim. 
She  is,  however,  a  powerful  and  brilliant  writer, 
and  it  seems  almost  a  parody  to  assert,  that  bei 
surprising  fertility  of  ima|pBation  shoold  be  an 
obstoole  to  her  attuning  the  high  literary  reputa- 
tion she  merita.  Bat  her  works  are  so  Do&ilingly 
presented  to  the  publio,  so  constantly  poured  out, 
that  they  are  received  like  the  flowers  and  fhiits, 
acceptable  and  delightful,  bat  not  to  be  sought 
for  and  praised,  as  seme  rare  occsaional  prodao- 
tion.  We  revel  in  our  showen  of  roses,  but  they 
are  common-place,  while  we  make  a  wonder  of 
Bome  prickly  production  of  a  foreign  bed.  We  are 
led  to  these  thoughts  while  looking  over  a  notioe 
of  Mrs.  Oore's  writings,  which  appeared  in  Cham- 
bers's Cyolopndia:  the  critic  says, —  "  Tbis  lady 
is  a  clever  and  prolifle  writer  of  tales  and  faaliion~ 
able  novels.  Her  first  work  (published  anony- 
mously) wM,  we  believe,  a  amall  volome  eonlain- 
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ing  two  talea,  ■  The  Lettre  de  Oaohet,'  aod  '  Tb* 
Reign  of  Terror,'  1827.  Om  of  these  relate*  t* 
the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  other  to  the 
French  Revolntion.  They  are  both  intertMiag, 
graceful  tales  —  superior,  we  think,  to  some  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  extensive  flotiona  of  the  an- 
thoress.  In  18S0,  appeared  ■  Women  as  Th^ 
Are ;  or.  The  Manners  of  the  Day,'  three  vol- 
omes  —  an  easy  eparkltng  narrative,  with  ooneel 
pictures  of  modem  society  —  mach  lady-like  writ- 
ing on  dress  and  fashion,  and  some  rather  Bis- 
placed  derision  or  oontempt  for  '  czeellent  wives,' 
and  'good  sort  of  men.'  This  novel  soon  vtDl 
through  a  sooond  edition,  and  Mrs.  Oore  conlinB*d 
the  aame  style  of  hshionable  portraitore.  Ia 
18S1,  she  issued  ■  Mothers  and  daughters,  a  Tila 
ofthe  Year,' 1880.     Here  the  manner*  of  gaylifi 

—  balls,  dinners,  and  fStes — irith  clever  (ket«h<i 
of  character,  and  amusing  dialogues,  make  ap  tk( 
customary  three  volumes.  The  same  year,  Wl 
find  Mrs.  Core  compiling  a  aeriea  of  namtiva  te 
youth,  entitled 'The  Historical  Traveller.'  InlMH 
she  came  forward  with  '  The  Fair  of  Hay  Fair,'i 
series  of  fashionable,  talea  that  were  not  so  well 
received.  The  eritiee  hinted  tliat  His.  Sore  hsd 
eihanated  her  stock  of  observation,  and  we  le- 
Here  she  went  to  reside  in  France,  where  she  mi- 
tinned  some  years.  Her  neit  tale  waa  endlM 
'Mrs.  Armitage.'  In  18S8,  she  published  'Ae 
Book  of  Roses,  or  the  Rose- Fan  eier'a  Hanasl,'  ■ 
delightfU  little  work  on  the  hiatory  of  the  ran, 
its  propagation  and  caltar«.  France  is  celebntti 
for  its  rich  varieties  of  the  qneen  of  flowen,  laJ 
Mrs.  Qore  availed  herself  of  the  taste  and  eipcri- 
ence  of  the  French  florionltnrista.  A  fBw  mDodi 
afterwards  came  out  'The  Heir  of  Selwood,  (( 
Three  ESpoohs  of  a  Life,'  a  novel  in  which  *«( 
exhibited  sketches  of  Parisian  as  wall  as  Kc^i^ 
sodety,  and  an  interesting  though  somewbslctf)- 
ftased  plot.  The  year  1B89  witnessed  three  Mn 
works  of  fiction  from  this  indehtigable  lady,  'It) 
Cabinet  Minister,'  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  dsr 
ing  the  regency  of  Qeorge  IT.,  and  includes  uxag 
its  characters  the  great  name  of  Sheridan ;  'Pnltt- 
ment,  ormyDnole,  the  Eari,' eontaining  sonepol 
eketchea  of  drawing-room  society,  but  no  fW- 
and  the  '  Courtier  cf  the  Days  of  Cbariee  IL,'  V* 
other  talee.  Neit  year  we  have  the '  Dowagv,  * 
the  New  School  for  Scandal ;'  and  in  1B41  'fli* 
tille,  or  a  Season  in  Paris ;'  '  Dacre  of  the  BmA, 
or  the  Otden  Time '  (a  drama) ;  and  ■  The  li^ 
and  her  Haaband,'  &c.,  the  latter  a  f>ee  tniA- 
tion  of  M.  Bertrand'a  Gerfaut  In  1813,  Hra 
Oore  pablished  '  The  Banker's  Wife,  at  Ceort  sad 
City,'  in  which  the  efforts  of  a  family  in  the  aHOt 
rank  to  outshine  a  nobleman,  and  the  conseqimMi 
resolting  from  this  silly  vanity  and  amiutiin.  1* 
truly  and  powerfully  painted.  Tie  value  of  Mri. 
Gkire's  novels  eomnsta  in  their  lively  caostieii*- 
tores  of  fiahionable  and  high  lodety.  'TheW" 
respectable  cf  her  pereonages  are  affecten  of  u 
excessive  prudery  oonceming  the  deeendtee'"" 

—  nay,  occasionBlly  of  ui  exalted  and  mystjcsl  re- 
ligions feeling.  The  bnsiness  of  th«r  eiiitoM 
la  to  avirid  the  alighteat  breaeh  of  eonveaUoaal  it- 
oomm.     Whatever,  therefore,  they  do,  is  a  ftk 
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uid  al)8oliite  meMiure  of  the  pTevailing  opinions 
of  the  class,  and  may  be  regarded  as  not  deroga- 
tory to  their  position  in  the  eyes  of  their  equals. 
Bat  the  low  average  standard  of  morality  thus  de- 
picted, with  its  conyentional  distinctions,  cannot 
be  invented.  It  forms  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  parties  Uto;  and  were  it  a  compound,  fabri-' 
eated  at  the  author's  pleasure,  the  beings  who 
breathe  it  could  not  be  universally  acknowledged 
as  fantastical  and  as  mere  monstrosities;  they 
would,  indeed,  be  ineapable  of  acting  in  harmony 
and  consistence  with  the  known  laws  and  usages 
of  civil  life.  Such  as  a  series  of  parliamentary 
reports,  county  meetings,  race-horse  transactions, 
&c.,  they  will  be  found,  with  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  artistic  colouring,  to  reflect  accurately 
enough  the  notions  current  among  the  upper 
classes  respecting  religion,  politics,  domestic  mo- 
rals, the  social  affections,  and  that  coarse  aggre- 
gate of  dealing  with  our  neighbours,  which  is  em- 
braced by  the  term  common  honesty.**  Besides 
the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Gore  has  pub- 
lished <TheDesennuy€e,'  *  The  Peeress,'  <  The  Wo- 
man of  the  World,'  «The  Woman  of  Business,' 
'  The  Ambassador's  Wife,'  and  other  novels.  She 
contributes  tales  to  the  periodicals,  and  is  per- 
haps unparalleled  for  fertility.  Her  works  are  all 
of  the  same  class — all  pictures  of  existing  life 
and  manners ;  but  the  want  of  genuine  feeling,  of 
passion  and  simplicity,  in  her  living  models,  snd 
the  endless  frivolities  of  their  occupations  and  pur- 
suits, make  us  sometimes  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Gore's 
fashionable  triflers  in  the  temper  with  which  Gold- 
smith parted  from  Beau  Tibbs  —  *The  company 
of  fools  may  at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at  last 
never  fails  of  rendering  us  melancholy.'  " 

The  defects  of  Mrs.  Gore's  works,  which  these 
critics  point  out,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  English 
fashionable  life,  than  to  the  delineator  thereof; 
nor  do  we  think  she  has  had  justice  rendered  her 
genius.  Two  or  three  of  her  novels  might  be 
selected,  which  would  found  a  reputation  for  an 
author  who  had  written  nothing  else;  nay,  we 
will  go  farther —  <'  Cecil,"  one  of  her  most  viva- 
cious but  least  satisfactory  works,  would  by  itself 
confer  celebrity,  as  was  plainly  seen  when,  upon  its 
anonymous  appearance,  it  was  hailed  with  eager- 
ness as  the  deb^t  of  a  new  and  clever  masculine  pen. 
Mrs.  Gore  possesses  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  is  well  skilled  in  developing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  character;  she  can -even  be  pathetic. 
In  one  of  her  very  best  tales  —  *<  Female  Domina- 
tion"— the  sorrows  of  the  oppressed  daughter 
are  told  in  a  very  touching  manner ;  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Armitage,  in  this  book,  is  a  remark- 
ably well-sustained  delineation,  and  the  evolve- 
ment  of  the  plot  is  effected  in  a  masterly  way. 
But  the  most  remarkable  quality  of  our  auUioress 
is  wit ;  this  she  possesses  in  such  superabundance 
that  she  actually  wastes  it ;  good  things  lie  in  out 
of  the  way  places,  where  they  are  hardly  recog^ 
nixed,  and  where  they  lose  the  effect  they  might 
have,  if  reserved  for  tiidr  fitting  applicaUon. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  very  rich  Rusdiii  prince, 
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who  visited  London  some  years  ago,  that  to  show 
the  little  account  he  made  of  pearls,  he  had  them 
loosely  stitched  in  ornamenting  his  attire,  on  pur- 
pose that  they  might  fall,  while  he  walked  on, 
heedless  of  their  fate.  Mrs.  Gore  is  equally  pro- 
digal of  the  little  gems  of  her  epigrammatic  wit ; 
they  fall  from  her  when  least  expected,  and  some- 
times when  least  needed.  Her  literary  industry 
cannot  be  estimated,  as  it  is  well  known  that, 
together  with  the  very  wonderful  number  of  her 
acknowledged  works,  she  has  sent  out  many  with- 
out her  name.  Besides  these  narrative  fictions, 
Mrs.  Gore  has  made  some  contributions  to  the 
stage  — <« The  Maid  of  Croissy,"  "The  Sledge- 
Driver," — little  dramas  from  the  French, — *<The 
School  for  Coquettes,"  and  other  comedies.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  showed,  by  the  examples  of  Le  Sage 
and  Fielding,  that  a  successful  novelist  could 
scarcely  be  fitted  for  dramatic  compositions ;  bis 
own  attempt  in  that  way  came  afterwards  to  sup- 
port his  theory.  The  plays  of  Mrs.  Gore  may, 
then,  without  disparaging  her  abilities,  be  ac- 
knowledged but  mediocre  achievements. 

Some  masculine  critics  have  pronounced  it  im- 
possible that  the  classical  allusions  and  quotations, 
interspersed  through  Mrs.  Gore's  works,  should 
have  proceeded  from  herself.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  of  these  gentlemen  must  have  found  very 
difficult  access  into  their  brains,  but  they  may  be 
assured  such  trifling  accomplishments  can  be,  and 
are,  acquired  every  year  by  hundreds  of  school- 
boys, who  would  be  entirely  puzzled  were  a  single 
chapter,  such  as  the  most  indifferent  of  Mrs.  Gore's 
works  would  ftimish,  to  be  expected  of  them. 
Memory  is  a  faculty  possessed  equally,  we  believe, 
by  the  sexes ;  but  the  greater  vivacity  of  the  female 
intellect  renders  the  acquisition  of  language  easier, 
for  girls  than  for  boys ;  and  when  similar  advan- 
tages shall  be  given  to  both,  women  will  excel 
men  in  that  knowledge  of  languages  which  gives 
facility  to  expression,  and  makes  all  tongues  ren- 
der tribute  in  the  serrioe  of  Genius.  Mrs.  Gore 
has  the  honour  of  being  a  leader  in  this  leaming- 
made-popular-style  of  novel-writing. 

From  "  Belf ;"  a  novel. 

Thanks  to  the  march  of  civilization,  privacy  has 
been  exploded  among  us,  and  individuaUty  effaced. 
People  feel  in  thousands,  and  think  in  tens  of 
thousands.  No  quiet  nook  of  earth  remaining  for 
the  modem  Cincinnatusio  cultivate  his  own  car^ 
rots  and  opinions,  where  humours  may  expand 
into  excrescence,  or  originality  let  grow  its  beard ! 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island  has  been  invaded  by 
missionary  societies  or  colonization  committees; 
and  even  in  our  scarcely  less  barbarous  midland 
counties,  railroads  are  cutting  their  way  into 
Harlowe  Place,  and  puffing  their  desecrations  into 
the  venerable  face  of  Grandison  Hall.  The  word 
« tender"  has  acquired,  in  modem  parlance,  a 
sense  that  would  have  distracted  the  chivalrous 
authors  of  the  '*  Arcadia;"  nor  is  there  a  vicarage 
in  the  land  sufficiently  remote  from  the  shriek  of 
the  engine-driver,  to  foster  the  ingenuousness  9f 
a  Dr.  Primrose. 
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The  literatnre  of  the  oonntry  was  just  then  at 
a  diflooimt.  Prophets  had  appeared,  indeed,  but 
they  prophesied  in  the  wilderness.  Those  great 
writers,  whose  names  are  now  inscribed  on  corner- 
stones of  the  temple  of  fame,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Sonthey,  were  damned  by  an  epithet;  while 
Moore,  like  a  frisky  lord  in  a  police-office,  was 
fain  t6  sheltet  his  irregularities  under  a  feigned 
name.  The  uproar  of  war's  alarms  had  some- 
what deafened  tiie  ear  of  the  public  to  the  music 
of  Apollo's  flute.  The  fashionable  world,  accord- 
ingly, restricted  its  literary  eigoyments  to  laugh- 
ing at  the  waggeries  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  or 
shrieking  at  the  diabolisms  of  Monk  Lewis ;  dim 
foreshadowing  of  the  romantic  school,  on  the  ere 
of  its  creation  by  Scott,  or  gurglings  of  the  ritriolic 
Hippocrene,  about  to  start  from  the  earth  on  the 
stamping  of  Byron's  Pegasus.  The  belles-lettres, 
which  for  two  centuries  past  had  received  their 
impulse  from  France,  had  undergone  a  staggering 
blow  at  the  rerolution,  under  the  effects  of  which 
they  still  languished ;  and  behold,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  extenuated  patients,  hysteria  superrened. 

From  "  Modern  Chivaliy.*** 
HOW  TO  MAHAGB  THI  WORLD. 

Waterton,  the  naturalist,  who,  like  Mungo  Park, 
and  other  bold  adTcnturers  into  lands  beyond  the 
sea,  passes  for  the  fabricator  of  half  the  marrels 
he  was  the  first  to  witness,  asserts  that  whenerer 
he  encountered  an  alligator  tiU-H'tiie^  in  the  wil- 
derness, he  used  to  leap  on  his  back,  and  ride  the 
beast  to  death.  This  feat,  so  much  discredited 
by  the  stay-at-home  critics,  was  an  act  of  neither 
bravery  nor  braggartry — ^but  of  necessity.  Either 
the  man  or  the  alligator  must  have  had  the  upper 
hand.     II  afaUu  opter. 

Just  so  are  we  situated  with  regard  to  the  world. 
Either  we  must  leap  upon  its  back,  strike  our  spur 
into  its  panting  sides,  and,  in  spite  of  its  scaly  de- 
fences, compel  it  to  obey  our  glowing  will,  or  the 
animal  will  mangle  us  with  its  ferocious  jaws,  and 
pursue  its  way  toward  its  reftige  in  the  cool  waters, 
leaving  us  expiring  in  the  dust  Either  the  world 
or  the  individual  must  obtain  the  upper  hand. 
Happy  he  who  hath  the  genius  and  presence  of 
mind  of  a  Waterton ! 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  now-a-days 
in  accomplishing  the  subjugation  of  the  brute,  is 
to  get  it  on  foot,  with  the  view  of  mounting. 
Lazy  and  over-fed,  it  lies  ruminating,  half  lost 
aqiid  the  springing  grass  of  its  fertile  meadows, 
like  a  Cheshire  cow,  which,  when  roused  by  an 
occasional  impulse  of  frbkiness,  goes  Cumbrously 
frolicking  round  the  pastures,  without  aim  or  end, 
save  that  of  its  own  cork-screwed  tail,  only  to 
subside  anew  into  the  apathetic  torpor  of  obesity. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  world  ?  A  prick 
less  penetrating  than  that  of  a  goad  will  not 
awaken  it  from  its  luxurious  and  self-sufficing 
ruminations;  nay,  a  stunning  blow  between  the 

*  This  work  wai  lent  out  by  Mrs.  Gore  anonymoaBly ; 
when  reprinted  in  America,  it  waa  attributed  to  that  chro- 
nicler of  crime.  Harrison  Ainiworth !  Very  complimentary 
to  him. 


horns  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  overmaster 
its  huge,  heavy,  and  powerful  organization. 

Between  the  sonmolence  and  selfishness  of  the 
applauding  classes,  celebrity  has  become  a  thing 
of  yesterday  I  There  is  neither  courage  nor  energy 
left  in  the  world  to  engender  a  great  reputation. 
As  of  old  the  gods  deserted  Greece,  great  men  ire 
deserting  Great  Britain. 

SOCISTT. 

Society  has  become  a  vast  platitude,  like  a  etfas 
at  sea,  painted  by  Vanderv^de,  or  the  Looking- 
Glass  Prairies,  described  by  Bos.  No  man  blushes 
at  being  stupid  and  insignificant  as  his  neighbooxt. 
The  happy  medium  of  dulness  envelopes  and  en- 
virons every  object,  passive  or  active;  and  we  say 
to  each  other,  as  Louis  XIEL  said  to  Cinq  Man, 
**  Man  mignon  I  let  us  go  and  look  out  of  the  win* 
dow:  ei  tnnuyom  ntnu — ennujfons  nous  bUnP*  Tbe 
moment  insignificance  and  monotony  become  the 
normal  state  of  a  society,  yawns  are  out  of  place. 

The  predominant  growth  of  such  an  order  of 
things  is  unhappily  a  monstrous  egoism,  like  the 
hippopotamus  and  other  frightfU  creatures  en- 
gendered amid  the  verdure  of  the  level  pastnree  of 
the  Nile.  Self  becomes  the  One  Divinity;  amal- 
gamating the  worship  due  to  Apollo  and  IMaaa, 
Isis  and  Osiris ;  and  superseding  at  once  the  golda 
image  set  up  for  public  adoration  and  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  domestic  piety,  a  prodig^oos  eco- 
nomy of  devotion !  For  the  egoist  has  so  far  the 
advantage  over  every  other  species  of  devotee, 
that  his  idol  is  ever  present.  Like  the  Catholic 
priests,  who,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  carried 
portable  altars  in  their  pockets,  and  the  insignia 
of  their  faith  concealed  in  a  walking-stick,  hi  a 
always  prepared  for  his  devotions.  The  shrine 
and  the  lamp  burning  before  it,  are  identieaL 
His  faith  knows  no  misgivings,  his  fervour  no  in- 
termission. Like  the  Delhai  Lama,  he  is  etemall/ 
absorbed  in  ecstatic  contemplation  df  his  owb 
divinity. 

From  "  Abednego,  the  Mooey-Leiider.** 
THE  rXMALS   SPBNDTH&IFT. 

«  We  are  bound,  in  this  world,  to  keep  up  the 
decencies  of  life,  due  to  our  position  in  society," 
interrupted  the  Countess,  in  a  haughty  tone. 

**  I  thoroughly  agree  with  your  ladysMp,"  wu 
the  fearless  reply  of  Abednego ;  **  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  that  reason  I  have  it  at  heart  to  see  the 
valuables  of  the  Countess  of  Winterfield  remored 
firom  the  custody  of  a  money-lending  Jew." 

His  lovely  visitor  blushed  to  the  temples  at  this 
unexpected  retort,  but  more  in  anger  than  in 
sorrow. 

**A  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  d^radation,'' 
calmly  resumed  Abednego,  <*  and  they  would  i^ 
pear  among  the  unredeemed  pledges  in  a  pawn- 
broker's window.  Think  of  the  brilliant  Coaatess 
of  Winterfield  presenting  herself  at  court  with 
duplicates  in  her  pocket!" 

<*  Tou  presume  upon  my  necessities  to  insolt  as 
thus !"  cried  the  indignant  woman,  roused  by  this 
terrible  sentence. 

**  Necessities^  madam,  permit  me  to  obssn% 
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wholly  of  your  own  creation  I  I  am  not  unfre- 
quenUy  compelled  to  witness  the  woes  of  my  fel- 
low-creatares,  —  ay,  even  those  of  yonr  own  sex. 
But  how  different  is  their  nature  from  those  of 
which  you  complain !  Trust  me,  there  are  severer 
pangs  in  the  world  than  arise  from  the  rumpling 
of  the  rose-leaf!  I  have  seen  mothers  of  families 
struggling  for  their  children's  bread ;  I  have  seen 
devoted  wives  beggared  by  the  improvidence  of 
their  husbands,  yet  exerting  themselves  diligently, 
humbly,  and  silently,  to  extricate  themselves  from 
ruin.  Such  misfortunes,  madam,  and  such  penury, 
I  respect.  Nay,  I  have  known  well-bom  women 
subject  themselves  to  wretchedness  and  privation 
for  the  sake  of  their  lovers — and  even  thote  I  have 
respected !  But  I  have  neither  respect  nor  pity 
for  the  wantonness  of  waste  that  purports  only 
the  entanglement  of  frivolous  admirers.  The  dis- 
play intended  to  deceive  some  unhappy  dupe  into 
offering  you  his  hand,  moves  only  my  contempt 
If  you  must  needs  have  an  opera-box,  for  the 
young  Marquis  to  sit  beside  you  throughout  the 
evening  as  throughout  the  morning, — ^if  you  must 
needs  have  a  succession  of  showy  dresses,  to  en- 
hance your  beauty  to  secure  these  danglers, — if 
you  must  needs  have  brilliant  equipages  to  fly 
about  the  town — to  wander  from  races  to  break- 
fasts— from  Greenwich  parties  to  pie-nics  at  Ken 
Wood  (your  ladyship  perceives  that  I  am  tolerably 
well  versed  in  your  movements!) — have  them  at 
other  cost  than  mine !  I  have  no  money  to  throw 
away  on  the  maintenance  of  your  follies." 

Lady  Winterfield  started  up.  Galled  beyond 
endurance  by  the  humiliations  thus  inflicted  upon 
her,  she  resolved  to  obey  the  harsh  injunction  of 
Abednego,  and  seek  assistance  elsewhere.  But, 
alas  I  a  moment's  reflection  served  to  remind  her 
that  she  had  already  sought  it,  and  in  vain ;  that 
she  had  no  resource — no  hope — save  in  the  ins(>- 
lent  rebuker  of  her  faults.  She  submitted,  there- 
fore,— rendered  docile  by  the  iron  pressure  of 
necessity.  In  a  moment  she  subdued  her  temper, 
and  humbled  her  pride, — reduced  to  tameness, 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  by  the  pangs  of  pri- 
vation. 

'<  You  are  most  severe  upon  me,''  said  she,  in 
the  pretty  coaxing  voice  that  none  knew  better 
how  to  assume  when  her  purpose  needed,  <<  though 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  I  deserve.  But  when  I 
assure  you,  that  if  you  persist  in  refVising  me  this 
five  hundred  pounds  I  am  utterly  ruined — ruined 
both  in  fortune  and  reputation — ^ 

<<My  refusal  will  not  render  your  ladyship  a 
shilling  poorer  than  you  are  now.  In  what  way, 
therefore,  can  you  charge  me  with  your  ruin  7" 

«You  will  have,  at  least,  exposed  it  to  the 
world." 

Abednego  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Ton  ex- 
pose yourself,  madam,"  said  he,  '*  by  using  such 
arguments !  Once  for  all,  I  repeat  that  you  are 
wasting  the  substance  of  others,  and  of  your  chil- 
dren, merely  to  keep  up  false  appearances  in  the 
world.  So  long  as  yon  ex\}oy  luxuries  which  you 
do  not  and  cannot  pay  for,  yon  are  shining  at  the 
cost  of  your  coach-makers,  jewellers,  milliners^ 
money-lenders  —  the  abject  obligee  of  humble 


tradesmen.  At  this  moment — woman  and  Coun- 
tess as  you  are — you  stand  before  me  as  an  in- 
fenor.  Though  you  may  be  a  Countess  of  the 
realm,  and  I  the  villified  A.  0.,  I  rise  above  you 
as  a  capitalist, — ^I  rise  above  you  as  a  moralist,  in 
whose  hands  you  have  placed  weapons  of  offence." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Lady  Winterfield  to 
shrug  her  shoulders ;  but  with  impatience  rather 
than  contempt 

"Last  week,"  resumed  Abednego,  careless  of 
the  variations  of  her  countenance,  '*  there  came 
hither  to  me  a  woman,  young  and  lovely  as  your- 
self, who,  like  yourself,  had  exceeded  her  means, 
and  broken  her  engagements.  She  came  hither 
to  me,  not  like  your  ladyship, — hoping  to  move 
me  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  her  loveliness  and  her 
affected  despair, — she  had  other  arms  for  the 
combat ;  and  those  arms,  madam,  prevailed !  To 
her  I  assigned  thrice  the  sum  of  her  original  debt, 
and  at  my  own  instigation." 

*<And  of  what  nature  were  those  armsT'  de- 
manded Lady  Winterfield,  colouring  deeply,  and, 
by  castiog  down  her  eyes,  showing  that  she  was 
prepared  for  expressions  of  gallantry  and  admint- 
tion  on  the  part  of  one  whom  she  loathed  like  a 
harpy. 

<<  It  avails  little  to  explain,''  replied  Abednego, 
with  an  ill-repressed  smile  of  exultation,  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  approached  her;  *^for 
they  are  such  as  it  were,  perhaps,  unbecoming  so 
great  a  lady  as  the  Countess  of  Winterfield  to  put 
to  profit" 

*<I  am  willing  to  use  any  arms, — make  any 
concession,"  faltered  the  fair  bankrupt,  a  deadly 
paleness  succeeding  to  her  previous  flush,  as  she- 
contemplated  the  growing  audacity  of  the  Money- 
Lender. 

Abednego  folded  his  meagre  hands  carelessly 
before  him,  and,  throwing  back  his  head,  stood 
contemplating  her  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  smile 
of  indescribable  expression.  It  was  impossible  to- 
behold  a  more  lovely  woman;  and  the  Money- 
Lender  gazed  upon  her  as  if  taking  an  appraise- 
ment of  her  charms. 

**  The  arms  to  which  /alluded,  are  not  at  your 
ladyship's  disposal  1"  was  at  length  his  sarcastic 
reply.  "  For  they  were  tears  of  genuine  remorse 
fbr  an  involuntary  breach  of  faith ;  they  were  the 
worn  and  haggard  looks  which  labour  and  want 
impose  upon  the  fairest  face.  She  was  a  woman 
of  the  people,  madam;  like  you,  left  young,  a 
widow — ^like  you,  with  helpless  children  dependent 
upon  her  prudence.  She  told  me — and  her  mien 
attested  her  veracity — ^that  for  them  she  had  toiled' 
dliy  and  night, — ^fbr  them  abstained  from  food  and' 
rest  But  the  outlay  that  was  to  set  her  up  in 
business,  (borrowed  of  one  of  the  agents  of  A.  O., 
and  at  usurious  interest,)  was  still  unrepaid.  She 
was  still  poor,  still  insolvent,  still  needing  induK 
gence ;  and  came  hither,  like  the  fashionable  Coun- 
tess of  Whiterfield,  to  beg  for  mercy  I" 

Cbreatly  relieved,  even  iriiile  writhing  under  the* 
severe  lesson  imparted  by  Abednego,  the  fashion- 
able spendthrift  gasped  for  breath. 

« I  granted  it,"  resumed  the  harsh  admonitor. 
**Aiid  I  granted  her  also  my  respect — almost  mj 
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affection.  The  old  Monej-Lender  soothed  her  u 
a  father  might  hare  done,  and  sent  her  home  in 
peace  and  comfort  to  her  children.  Yours,  madam, 
will  haye  less  to  thank  yon  for !  I  will  not  expose 
yott, — ^I  will  not  pursue  you  with  the  rigour  of  the 
law.  But  I  choose  to  retain  in  security,  for  the 
property  of  mine  which  you  haye  squandered,  the 
diamonds  pledged  to  me  to  that  effect ;  and  with- 
out affording  you  another  guinea  in  extension  of 
the  loan, — aware  that  neither  that,  nor  millions, 
would  impede  your  ruin  and  disgrace." 

GOULD,   HANNAH  FLAGG, 

Is  a  natiye  of  Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont ;  but  in  her  early  youth  her  father,  who  was 
a  yeteran  of  the  Reyolution,  remoyed  to  Newbury- 
port,  in  Massachusetts,  where  she  has  since  re- 
sided. Her  mother  died  when  Hannah  was  young, 
and  for  many  years,  eyeh  until  the  decease  of  her 
beloyed  father,  she  was  his  housekeeper,  nurse, 
companion,  and  the  chief  source  of  his  earthly 
happiness.  She  has,  in  several  poems,  touchingly 
alluded  to  incidents  in  the  soldier-life  of  her  yene- 
rable  parent;  and  the  patriotic  glow  which  imbues 
many  of  her  strains  was,  no  doubt,  fed  by  such 
reminiscences  as  the  <<  Scar  of  Lexington"  would 
suggest. 

Miss  Gould  commenced  ker  literary  career  as 
nearly  all  our  American  authors  do,  by  writing 
for  periodicals.  Her  contributions  were  chiefly 
poetical;  these  she  collected,  and  in  1882  her  first 
yolume  of  poems  was  published  in  Boston.  Since 
then,  two  additional  yolnmes  of  her  poems  haye 
been  issued ;  and  in  1846,  a  yolume  of  prose,  en- 
titled ''Gathered  Leaves,  or  Miscellaneous  Pa- 
]>er8,"  which  had  preriously  been  contributions  to 
annuals,  appeared.  In  1850,  **  Diosma— a  peren- 
nial," a  yolume  of  poems,  selected  and  original, 
and  "The  Youth's  Cor<mal,"  a  liittle  book  of 
poems  for  children,  were  publishod.  Miss  Gould 
is  preparing  her  lyrical  compositions,  some  of 
which  haye  been  set  to  music,  for  publication — a 
task  which  her  friends  are  solicitous  she  should 
perform,  and  thus  give  permanency  to  her  pro- 
ductions. 

The  great  popularity  of  Miss  Gould  we  consider 
a  most  encouraging  omen  for  the  lovers  of  genuine 
poetry,  of  that  which  is  tme  in  thought  and  natu- 
ral in  description.  She  charms  by  the  rare  merit 
of  imparting  interest  to  small  things  and  common 
occurrences.  These  make  up  far  the  greater  part 
of  life's  reality,  and,  if  truth  be  the  essence  of 
poetry,  they  must  be  poeticaL  Unfortunately, 
but  few  poets  have  had  the  power  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  invest  the  actual  world  with  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  which  has  been  lavished  on 
ideal  and  false  creations  of  fancy ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  their  labours  have  been  accounted  idle,  and 
their  profession  degraded.  Passion  has  too  often 
usurped  the  place  of  reason,  and  a  selfish  sensi- 
tiveness been  fostered,  instead  of  that  healthful 
sentiment  of  complacency  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  which  all  high  exercise  of  the  mental 
fMulties  should  exalt  and  encourage.  It  is  this 
enlarging  and  elevating  the  affections,  which  im- 
j[)rove8  the  heart  and  purifies  the  taste.    And  this 


is  one  important  office  of  true  poetry-^^ueh  poetry 
as  Miss  Gould  has  written. 

She  also  possesses  great  delicacy  and  scope  of 
imagination ;  she  gathers  around  her  rimple  themes 
imagery  of  peculiar  beauty  and  uncommon  ftSBoeia- 
tion — and  yet  this  imagery  is  always  appropriate. 
Then  she  has  a  very  felicitous  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  skill  of  making  the  most  uncouth 
words  "  lie  smooth  in  rhyme,"  which  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  age  might  envy.  And  she,  not  seldom, 
displays  humorous  turns  of  thought,  and  a  sportive 
raillery  which  is  very  amusing. 

Wit  is  a  much  rarer  quality  than  wisdom  In 
female  writers.  We  shall  not  here  enter  into 
the  inquiry  why  it  is  that  women,  who  are,  pro- 
verbially, quick  in  perception,  and  who  are  often 
accused  of  delighting  in  repartee  and  scandal, 
should  nevertheless,  when  submitting  their  senti- 
ments to  the  public,  almost  scrupulously  avoid 
ridicule  and  satire,  even  when  the  subjects  treated 
of  seemed  to  justify  or  demand  these  forms  oi 
expression.  But  such  is  the  fact — and  hence 
Miss  Gould's  sprightly  wit  has  the  advantage  of 
appearing  quite  original.  She,  however,  uses  it 
with  great  delicacy,  and  always  to  teach  or  en- 
force some  lesson  which  would  not  disparage  **  di- 
vine Philosophy  "  to  inculcate. — In  truth,  the  great 
power  of  her  poetry  is  its  moral  application.  This 
hallows  every  object  she  looks  upon,  and  ennobles 
every  incident  she  celebrates.  She  takes  lowly 
and  homely  themes,  but  she  turns  them  to  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  they  are  beautified,  and 
refined,  and  elevated.  She  brings  to  her  God  the 
rich  treasures  of  her  intellect,  and  the  warm  feel- 
ings of  her  heart  Eterywhere  and  in  every  thing 
she  sees  and  fisels  His  presence;  and  her  song 
rises  in  those  *<  spiritual  breathings,"  which  hit 
the  hearts  of  her  readers,  to  unite  with  her  b 
praise  to  the  Lord. 

The  mania  for  melancholy  and  despairing  poetiy, 
which  the  Byronian  era  introduced,  never  found 
any  favour' in  the  clear,  calm,  sensible  mind  of  our 
poetess.  Her  philosophy  is  as  praotical  and  con- 
tented as  her  piety  is  udent.  Her  motto  scenf 
to  have  been, 

«*  The  Muie  shoald  f ladden  tbe  MMon% 
Bhoald  ■trengtlien  the  heart  in  pain  **— 

and  like  her  own,  "Ground  Laurel"  she  adds 
cheerfulness  to  every  scene,  however  sequestered 
or  lonely,  which  her  fancy  pictures.  Truly  muk 
a  genius  is  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

Her  poems  will  be  popular  while  truth  has 
friends  and  nature  admirers,  and  while  children 
are  readers.  And  what  praise  is  sweeter  to  a 
pure,  good  mind  than  the  praise  of  childhood,  ia 
which  the  heart  is  always  given  with  ihelipaf 

THI  MOON  UPOH  THB  8PIBB. 

The  flill-orbed  moon  baa  reached  so  higher 
Than  yon  old  church's  moiay  apira, 
And  ieeoM,  aa  gliding  up  tbe  air, 
She  saw  the  fhne,  and,  pauiing  there. 
Would  worriiip.  in  the  tranqall  night. 
The  Prince  of  peace— the  Souna  of  Hght. 
Wliere  man,  Ibr  God,  prepared  tlie  place. 
And  God,  to  mah,  anveito  hie  fhce. 
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Her  tribate  all  around  ii  leen— 
Btie  beiidj,  and  worahipa  like  a  queen  I 
Her  robe  of  light,  and  beaming  crowrn. 
In  alienee  ibe  is  casting  down  ; 
And,  as  a  creature  of  the  earth. 
She  fiieli  her  lowlineei  of  birth  — 
Her  weakness  and  inconstancy 
Before  unchanging  Purity. 

Pale  traveller  on  thy  lonely  way, 
*T  is  well  thine  honours  thus  to  pay  — 
To  reverence  that  ancient  pile ; 
And  apread  thy  silver  o'er  the  aisle. 
Which  nany  a  pious  foot  hath  trod. 
That  now  is  dust  beneath  the  sod— 
Where  many  a  sacred  tear  was  wept. 
From  eyes  that  long  in  death  have  slept. 

The  temple's  builders,  where  are  they  T 

The  worshippers?— all  passed  away; 

Who  came  the  first  to  offer  there 

The  song  of  praise,  the  heart  of  prayer ! 

Man's  generation  passes  soon  — 

It  wanes  and  changes  like  the  moon ! 

He  rears  the  perishable  wall  — 

But  ere  it  crumble,  he  must  fiill  1 

And  dees  he  Ml  to  rise  no  more  T 
Hath  he  no  part  to  triumph  o'er 
I  The  pallid  king?  — no  spark  to  save 
From  darkness,  ashes  and  the  grave  ? 
Thou  holy  plMe !  the  answer  wrought 
In  thy  firm  walls  forbids  the  thought  1 
The  spirit  that  established  thee 
Nor  death  nor  darkness  e'er  shall  see ! 

THE    8N0W7LAKB. 

•  Now,  if  I  Ihll,  will  it  be  my  lot 
To  be  cast  in  some  lone  and  lowly  spot 
To  melt,  and  to  sink  unseen,  or  forgot  ? 
And  there  will  my  course  be  ended  ?" 
T  was  this  a  feathery  Snowflake  said. 
As  down  through  measureless  space  it  strayed. 
Or  as,  half  by  dalliance,  half  aftaid. 
It  seemed  in  mid  air  suspended. 

**  Oh,  no  ■**  said  (he  Earth.  "  thou  shalt  not  lie 
Neglected  and  lone  on  my  lap  to  die. 
Thou  pure  and  delicate  child  of  the  sky  I 

For  thou  wilt  be  safe  in  my  keeping. 
But,  then,  I  must  give  thee  a  lovelier  form  — 
TlH>tt  wilt  not  be  a  part  of  the  wintry  storm. 
Bat  revive,  when  the  sunbeams  are  yellow  and 

And  the  flowers  from  my  bosom  are  peeping  1 

••  And  then  thou  shalt  have  thy  clwiee,  to  be 
Keetored  in  the  lily  t|iat  decks  the  lea. 
In  the  Jessamine  bloom,  the  anemone. 
Or  aught  of  thy  spotless  whiteness  ; 
To  melt,  and  be  cast  in  a  glittering  head 
With  the  pearls  that  the  night  scatters  over  the  mead, 
In  the  cup  where  the  bee  and  the  flre-fly  feed, 
Begaining  thy  dazzling  brightness. 

**  I  Ml  let  thee  awake  fh>ro  thy  transient  sleep. 
When  Viola's  mild  blue  eye  shall  weep. 
In  a  tremulous  tear ;  or,  a  diamond,  leap 
In  a  drop  fk'om  the  unlocked  fountain ; 
Or,  leaving  the  valley,  the  meadow,  and  heath. 
The  streamlet,  the  flowers,  and  all  beneath. 
Go  up  and  be  wove  in  the  silvery  wreath 
Encircling  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 

**  Or  woul4|st  thoQ  return  to  a  home  in  the  skies. 
To  shine  in  the  Iris  I  'II  let  thee  arise,  - 
And  appear  in  the  many  and  glorious  dyee 

A  pencil  of  sunbeams  is  blending  I 
But  true.  Air  thing,  as  my  name  is  Earth, 
I  *11  give  thee  a  new  and  vernal  birth. 
When  thou  shalt  recover  thy  primal  worth. 
And  never  regret  descending!** 

*•  Then  I  will  drop,"  said  the  trusting  Flake; 
**  But,  bear  it  in  mind,  that  the  choice  I  make 
Is  not  in  the  flowers  nor  the  dew  to  wake ; 
Nor  the  mist,  tliat  shall  pan  with  the  aomlng. 


For,  things  of  thyself,  they  will  die  with  thee; 
But  those  that  are  lent  flrom  on  high,  like  me. 
Must  rise,  and  will  live,  from  thy  dust  set  free, 
To  the  regions  above  returning. 

"  And  if  true  to  thy  word  and  Just  thou  art. 
Like  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  holiest  heart. 
Unsullied  by  thee,  thou  wilt  let  me.depart, 

And  return  to  my  native  heaven. 
For  I  would  be  placed  in  the  beautiAil  bow. 
From  time  to  time,  in  thy  sight  to  glow ; 
Bo  thou  mayest  remember  the  Flake  of  Snow 

By  the  promise  that  Gov  hath  given  1" 


THB   SOAK  OF  LBZIKOTON. 

With  cherub  smile,  the  prattling  boy. 

Who  on  the  veteran's  breast  reclines. 
Has  thrown  aside  his  favourite  toy. 

And  round  his  tender  finger  twines 
Those  scattered  locks,  that,  with  the  flight 
Of  fourscore  yean,  are  snowy  white ; 
And,  as  a  scar  arrests  his  view. 
He  cries,  **  Grandpa,  what  wounled  you  T* 

*'  My  child.  *t  is  flve-and-flfry  years, 

This  very  day.  this  very  iMNir, 
Since,  teom  a  scene  of  blood  and  tears, 

Where  valour  fell  by  hostile  power. 
I  saw  retire  the  setting  sun 
Behind  the  hills  of  Lexington ; 
While  pale  and  lifeless  on  the  plain 
My  brothers  lay,  for  freedom  slain ! 

"  And  ere  that  flght,  the  flrst  that  spoke 

In  thunder  to  our  land,  was  o'er. 
Amid  the  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke, 

I  felt  my  garments  wet  with  gore ! 
*Tis  since  that  dread  and  wild  aflray. 
That  trying,  dark.  eventAil  day.    . 
From  this  calm  April  eve  so  far, 
I  wear  upon  my  cheek  the  scar. 

**  When  thou  to  manhood  shall  be  grown, 

And  I  am  gone  in  dust  to  sleep. 
May  freedom's  rights  be  still  thine  own, 

And  thou  and  thine  in  quiet  seap 
The  unblighted  product  of  the  toil 
In  which  my  blood  bedewed  the  soil ! 
And,  while  those  fruits  thou  shalt  enjoy. 
Bethink  thee  of  this  scar,  my  boy. 

'*  But  should  thy  country's  voice  be  heard 

To  bid  her  children  fly  to  arms, 
Gird  on  thy  grandsire's  trusty  sword : 

And.  undismayed  by  war's  alarms. 
Bemember.  on  the  battle  field, 
I  made  the  band  of  Goo  my  shield : 
And  be  thou  spared,  like  roe,  to  tell 
What  bore  thee  up,  while  others  fell!" 

FOBX8T  MV8I0. 

There's  a  sad  loneliness  about  my  heart,— 
A  deep,  deep  solitude  the  spirit  feels 
Amid  this  multitude.    The  things  of  art 
Pall  on  the  senses  —  firom  its  pageantry,    ^ 
Loathing,  my  eye  turns  off;  and  my  ear  shrinks 
Prom  the  harsh  diasonanoe  that  fills  the  air. 

My  soul  is  growing  sick  —  I  will  away 

And  gather  halm  ftom  a  sweet  forest  walk  1 

There,-  as  the  breeses  through  the  branches  sweep. 

Is  heard  aerial  minstrelsy,  like  harps 

Untouched,  unseen,  that  on  the  spirit's  ear 

Pour  out  their  numbers  till  they  lull  in  peace 

The  tumult  of  the  bosom.    There's  a  voice 

Of  music  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves: 

And  the  green  boughs  are  hung  with  living  lutes. 

Whose  strings  will  only  vibrate  to  His  hand 

Who  made  them,  while  they  sound  His  untaught  praise  I 

The  whole  wild  wood  is  one  vast  instrument 
Of  thousand,  thousand  keys;  and  all  its  notes 
Come  in  sweet  harmony,  while  Nature  plays 
To  celehrate  the  presence  of  her  Gotf 
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THI   SHIP  18  RBADT. 

Fare  tbee  well  I  the  ihip  is  ready. 
And  the  breexe  is  fresh  and  steady. 
Hands  are  fast  the  anchor  weighing ; 
High  in  air  the  streamer's  playing. 
Spread  the  sails  — the  waves  are  swelling 
Proudly  round  thy  buoyant  dwelling. 
Fare  thee  well  I  and  when  at  sea, 
Think  of  those  who  sigh  for  thee. 

When  from  land  and  home  receding. 
And  from  bearU  that  ache  to  bleeding, 
Think  of  those  behind,  who  love  thee. 
While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee! 
Then,  as,  down  to  ocean  glancing. 
In  the  waves  bv  ray  ^ra  dancing, 
Think  how  long  the  night  will  be 
To  the  eyes  that  weep  for  thee ! 

When  the  lonely  night-watch  keeping, 
All  below  thee  still  and  sleeping  — 
As  the  needle  poinu  the  quarter 
O'er  the  wide  and  trackless  water, 
Let  thy  vigils  ever  find  thee 
Mindful  of  the  friends  behind  thee  I 
Let  thy  bosom's  magnet  be 
Turned  to  those  who  wake  for  thee  I 

When,  with  slow  and  gentle  motion. 
Heaves  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  — 
iVhile  in  peace  thy  bark  is  riding, 
And  the  silver  moon  is  gliding 
O'er  the  sky  with  tranquil  splendour. 
Where  the  shining  hosts  attend  her ; 
Let  the  brightest  visions  be 
Country,  home,  and  friends,  to  thee! 

When  the  tempest  boven  o'er  thee. 
Danger,  wreck,  and  death,  before  thee. 
While  the  sword  of  fire  is  gleaming. 
Wild  the  winds,  the  torrent  streaming. 
Then,  a  pious  suppliant  bending, 
Let  thy  thoughu,  to  Heaven  ascending. 
Reach  the  mercy  seat,  to  be 
Met  by  prayen  that  rise  for  thee  I 

THB  GROUND  LAUBBL. 

1  love  thee,  pretty  nuraling 
Of  vernal  sun  and  rain ; 

For  thou  art  Flora's  firstling. 
And  leadest  in  her  train. 

When  fkr  away  I  fbund  thee. 

It  was  an  April  morn ; 
The  chilling  blast  blew  round  thee. 

No  bud  had  decked  the  thorn. 

And  thou  alone  wert  hiding 
«Tbe  mossy  rocks  between. 
Where,  just  below  them  gliding. 
The  Merrimac  was  seen. 

And  while  my  band  wm  brushing 
The  seary  leaves  from  thee, 

It  seemed  as  thou  wert  blushing 
To  be  disclosed  by  me. 

8o  modest,  friir,  and  fragrant. 
Where  all  was  wild  and  rude. 

To  cheer  the  lonely  vagrant 
Who  crossed  thy  solitude,— 

Thou  didst  reward  my  ramble 

By  shining  at  my  fbet. 
When,  over  brake  and  bramble, 

I  sought  thy  lone  letreat.— 

As  .some  sweet  flower  of  pleasure 
Upon  our  path  may  bloom, 

*Mid  rocks  and  thorns  that  measure 
Our  Journey  to  the  tomb. 

THI  PIBBLB  AKD  THB  A0OBJ9. 

"  I  am  a  Pebble !  and  yield  to  none !" 
Were  the  swelling  words  of  a  tiny  stone  — 
"  Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me ; 
I  am  abiding,  while  ages  flee. 


The  pelting  bail  and  the  drizzling  raJn 
Have  tried  to  soften  me,  long,  in  vain ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt 
Or  touch  my  heart ;  but  it  was  not  fetu 
There 's  none  can  tell  about  my  birth. 
For  I  'm  as  old  as  the  big,  round  earth. 
The  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world,  like  blades  of  grass; 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod, 
That's  gone  ttom  sight,  and  under  ibe  sod. 
I  am  a  Pebble!  but  who  art  t6ou. 
Eattling  along  from  the  restless  boogfa  r 

The  Aoorn  was  shocked  at  this  mde  salole^ 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abashed  and  mute ; 
She  never  before  had  been  so  near 
This  gravelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere; 
And  she  felt  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  coarse  and  low. 
But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort. 
Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort. 
At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone. 
•*  Since  it  has  happened  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew. 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new. 
And  beside  a  personage  so  august. 
Abased,  I  will  cover  my  head  with  dust. 
And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sua. 
Nor  the  gently  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel. 
Has  ever  subdued,  or  made  to  leel  I" 
And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sank  away 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  PebUe  tky. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  w^as  broke 
By  the  peering  head  of  an  infant  oak! 
And,  as  it  arose,  and  its  branches  spread. 
The  Pebble  looked  up,  and,  wondering,  said, 
"  A  modest  Acorn  —  never  to  tell 
What  was  encloeed  in  its  simple  shell ! 
That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  folded  up 
In  the  narrow  space  of  its  little  cup  I 
And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth. 
Which  proves  that  nothing  could  hide  her  worth  i 
And,  oh !  how  many  will  tread  on  roe. 
To  come  and  admire  the  beautifiil  tree, 
Whose  head  is  towering  toward  the  sky. 
Above  snchra  worthless  thing  as  I! 
Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 
I  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year. 
But  never  from  this,  shall  a  vaunting  woid 
From  the  humbled  Pebble  again  be  heaid. 
Till  something  without  me  or  within 
Shall  show  the  purpose  for  which  I  've  been  V 
The  Pebble  its  vow  could  not  forget. 
And  it  lies  there  wrapped  in  eilence  yet. 


A  NAMB  nr  THB  BAHD. 

Alone  I  walked  the  ooean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand : 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name  —  the  year  —  the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  1  passed. 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast : 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  last. 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  Hwill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  frtun  me : 
A  wave  of  dark  Oblivion's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Time,  and  been  to  be  no  more. 
Of  me— my  day  —  the  name  I  bore^ 

To  leave  nor  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet,  with  Him  who  counts  the  sandi. 
And  holds  the  waten  in  Us  bands, 
1  know  a  lasting  nconl  stands. 

Inscribed  against  my  name. 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought ; 
Of  all  this  thinking  aool  has  tboogbl  ; 
And  frdm  these  fleeting  Bonents  caught 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 
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OBEY,   MRS. 

Is  quite  a  populftr  EngliBh  authoress,  whom  we 
maj  term  *<  a  Triton  among  the  minnows."  She 
is  decidedly  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  noTel- 
writers  who  administer  to  the  amusement  of  those 
who  read  merely  for  something  to  do.  K  we  find 
npthing  Tery  new  or  exciting,  we  find  nothing  in- 
jurious or  distasteful  to  the  most  fastidious.  Hei' 
books,  with  respect  to  the  moral  tone,  may  be 
safely  allowed  to  "the  fair  and  innocent,"  who 
wUl  belieye  them  to  be  finely  written.  The  cha- 
racters are  such  as,  in  our  experience  in  that  line 
of  writing,  we  haye  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
portrayed  many  hundreds  of  times.  Mrs.  Grey 
dresses  them  up,  however,  yery  cleyerly,  and  pre- 
sents them  to  the  public  suitably.  **  The  Gam- 
bler's Wife,"  one  of  her  early  works,  has  eigoyed 
a  wonderful  popularity ;  this  argues  some  occult 
merits,  which  we  were  neyer  able  to  discoyer.  In 
her  later  works  there  is  much  improyement  in  the 
style,  which  is  now  generally  correct  "  Aleine  " 
is  decidedly  the  best  of  her  productions,  where 
there  is  a  yery  successful  imitation  of  Mrs.  Marsh ; 
in  spirit  and  feeling  some  portions  of  it  might 
fairly  challenge  competition  with  <*  The  Two  Old 
Men's  Tales."  The  other  works  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
reprinted  in  America,  are  **  The  Duke  and  the 
Cousin,"  "The  Belle  of  the  Family,"  "  The  Little 
Wife,  a  Record  of  Matrimonial  Life,"  "  The  Ma- 
nceuyering  Mother,"  "Sybil  Lennard,"  "The 
Young  Prima  Donna,"  "  The  Baronet's  Daugh- 
ters," "  Hyacinths,  or  the  Contrast,"  "  Lena  Ca^ 
meron,"  "The  Old  Dower  House,"  "Alice  Sey- 
mour," and  "  Harry  Monk." 

GROSS,  AMALIE  VON, 

Bettbb  known  under  her  nomme  ek  plume,  Amalie 
Winter,  was  bom  in  1808,  at  Weimar.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Leebach.  In  early  life  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Goethe,  and  her  taste  and  mind  were 
formed  under  the  influence  of  that  remarkable 
man.  She  appeared  as. an  authoress  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  by  contributing  to  a  popular  annual. 
In  1888,  she  published  "Pictures  of  German 
Life,"  and  afterwards  noyelettes ;  "  Pictures  of 
Women,"  "  Becollections  of  a  Berlin  Doll,"  "  Re- 
collections of  a  Leaden  Soldier,"  "  Fairy  Tales  of 
Nature,"  and  "  The  Diadem  and  Sceptre."  She 
has  written  a  great  many  minor  tales  and  poems. 
None  of  her  works  haye  been  translated  into 
English. 
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HAHN-HAHN,  IDA  MARIA  LOUISA  FREDE- 
RICA  GUSTAVA,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  bom  in  June,  1806,  at  Tressow,  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Count  Von  Hahn,  an  officer  in  the 
military  serrice  of  the  grand-duke.  In  1826,  she 
was  married  to  another  Count  Von  Hahn,  belong- 
ing to  a  collateral  branch  of  her  own  family. 


Hence  it  was  that  she  received  the  duplicate  ap- 
pellation of  ffahn-ffahn.  Her  ikther,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  theatrical  representations, 
became,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  the  director  of 
a  dramatic  corps ;  and  from  him  she  imbibed  lite- 
rary tastes  which  materially  influenced  her  future 
destiny.  The  want  of  congeniality  between  her 
husband  and  herself,  led  to  her  being  divorced 
from  him  in  1829.  She  first  appeared  before  the 
public,  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  in 
1886 ;  and  this  was  followed  by  Jier  "  New  Poems," 
in  1886,  the  "Venetian  Nights"  in  the  same  year, 
and  a  volume  of  "  Songs  and  Poems,"  in  1887. 
She  next  composed  a  series  of  novels,  depicting, 
in  a  very  aristocratical  spirit,  the  manners  of 
high  life  in  Germany.  The  most  noted,  and  the 
latest  of  these  are,  "  The  Countess  Faustina," 
1841;  "Ulrick,"  1841;  "Sigismund  Forster," 
1841,  and  "Cecil,"  a  continuation  of  it,  1844. 
The  Countess  Hahn-Hahn  has  made  her  home  al- 
temately  at  Griefswald,  Berlin,  and  Dresden,  but 
has  also  travelled  extensively.  In  1886,  she  ris- 
ited  Switoerland;  in  1886  and  1887,  Vienna;  in 
1888  and  1889,  Italy ;  in  1840  and  1841,  Italy, 
Spain  and  France ;  in  1842,  Sweden ;  and  she  has 
since  made  an  excursion  to  Syria  and  the  East. 
Her  observations  during  these  successive  Journeys 
are  recorded  in  her  "  Beyond  the  Mountains,"  2 
vols.  1840 ;  "  Letters  on  a  Joumey,"  2  vols.  1841 ; 
"  Reminiscences  of  and  Concerning  France,"  1842 ; 
"A  Northem  Tour,"  1848;  "Oriental  Letters," 
8  vols.  1844,  &c. 

An  eminent  English  critic  has  thus  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  writings  of  this  German  lady  — 
"  The  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn's  name  is  well 
known  as  the  authoress  of.  light  and  amusing  no- 
vels; works  which,  in  this  instance,  owe  their 
popularity  equally  to  the  perfectiy  Oerman  tone  of 
manners  and  morals  they  express,  as  to  the  bril- 
liant talent  they  exhibit  These  novels  that  ap- 
peared with  a  rapidity  bespeaking  productive  pow- 
ers of  no  common  kind,  were  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  accounts  of  trips  to  neighbouring 
countries,  and  intermingled  with  episodes  of  story 
or  verse.  Of  late,  however,  the  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn  has  appeared  almost  exclusively  as  a  tourist. 

"  The  merits  and  demerits  of  her  writing  are  so 
interwoven  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  upon  them, 
without  being  unjust  to  the  one  or  far  too  lenient 
to  the  other.  Whether  also  Countess  Hahn-Hahn, 
the  novelist,  has  been  a  profitable  predecessor  to 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  the  tourist,  is  a  question 
which  we  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
The  tourist  has  the  same  smartness  of  idea,  light- 
ness of  step,  and  play  of  language,  but  she  has 
also  less  scope  for  her  fancy,  and  less  disguise  for 
her  egotism.  What,  therefore,  is  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  one,  vix.,  the  ptrwnal  nature  of  her 
writings,  becomes  the  greatest  drawback  in  the 
other.  The  whole  field  of  emotions  and  feelings, 
the  whole  train  of  i$Uemal  experieneet,  as  German 
ladies  call  them,  are  Countess  Hahn-Hahn's  par- 
ticular riew.  And  with  young,  pretty,  clever, 
rich,  independent  heroines  to  express  them,  and 
every  imaginable  romantic  position  to  excite  them, 
they  are  perfectly  in  their  place,  though  seldom 
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what  we  may  approve.  But  the  case  is  widely 
different  the  moment  the  feigned  name  is  dropped. 
For  when  a  lady  inyites  you  to  accompany  her  in 
her  own  person,  through  countries  suggestive  of 
outer  impressions  of  the  utmost  interest  and  no- 
yelty,  yet  pauses  every  moment  to  tell  you  not 
only  her  own  particular  thoughts  and  feelings,  but 
also  those  habits,  peculiarities,  preferences  and 
antipathies,  which  one  would  have  thought  even 
she  herself  on  such  an  occasion  would  have  for- 
gotten, we  feel  tied  to  one  who  at  home  would 
be  rather  tiresome,  but  abroad  becomes  insuffer- 
able,— to  one  who  never  leaves  «e(^  behind. 

**  Like  almost  all  her  countrywomen  whom  we 
have  the  honour  of  knowing  in  print,  this  lady 
commits  the  mistake  of  saying  all  she  thinks — 
forgetful  that  few  may,  and  those  few  don't — and 
not  only  what  she  thinks,  but  why  she  thinks,  and 
how  she  thinks,  till  any  process  of  that  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  becomes  somewhat  difficult 

"  To  turn,  however,  to  those'  brilliant  powers 
which  so  irksome  a  defect,  and  others  of  a  far 
graver  nature,  have  not  been  able  to  obscure,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  countess 
possesses  some  of  the  requisites  for  a  traveller  in 
a  most  uncommon  degree.  In  liveliness  of  obser- 
vation, readiness  of  idea,  and  spirited  ease  of  ex- 
pression, she  is  unsurpassed  by  any  lady  writer  we 
know — ^far  less  by  any  of  her  own  countrywomen. 
Whenever,  therefore,  her  pen  engages  on  a  subject 
where  the  mawkish  egotism  of  the  German  woman 
Is  not  excited,  or  the  decorous  principle  of  the 
English  reader  not  offended,  we  follow  her  with 
the  admiration  due  to  rare  talents." 

The  cause  of  her  later  travels  was  a  misfortune, 
which,  doubtiess,  has  had  some  influence  on  her 
character.  She  was  afflicted  with  that  peculiarity 
of  vision  called  *'  a  squint,'*  and,  in  1839,  under- 
went an  operation  for  its  remedy,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  eye,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  was  apprehensive  of  becoming  totally 
blind.  To  relieve  her  mind  of  the  melancholy 
caused  by  such  a  grievous  misfortune,  the  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn  was  induced  to  visit  different  coun- 
tries ;  the  tone  of  her  remarks  frequently  shows 
the  sufferings  she  endured  from  her  affliction. 

From  **  Eeiapbriefe ;  a  Traveller's  Letters.** 
RESTLESSNESS   OF  SPRING. 

Oh !  this  resUessness  of  spring,  this  longing  for 
a  new  sphere,  for  a  fresh  life,  for  increased  ac- 
tivity, for  a  more  sunny  existence  {  This  impulse 
to  rush  forth,  to  rise  to  light,  to  beauty,  to  happi- 
ness, how  it  reveals  itself  throughout  all  nature ! 
Must  not  man,  with  his  finer  senses,  with  his  more 
excitable  nerves,  be  more  susceptible  to  its  influ- 
ence than  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation? 
For  my  own  part^  I  wonder  every  spring  that  I 
don*t  grow  several  inches  taller.  One  thing  vexes 
me :  I  must  always  remain  myself.  Whether 
others  feel  this,  I  know  not:  those,  for  instance, 
who  live  in  the  gay  world,  or  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  any  other  constant  and  laborious  occu- 
pation. I  might  ask  them :  but  who  speaks  the 
truth  of  himself,  unless  he  know  beforehand  that 


the  truth  redounds  to  his  pruse  ?.*...!  am  my- 
self troubled  by  all  the  resUessness  to  which  a 
meditated  journey  naturally  gives  rise ;  and  this 
restiessness  is  the  greater,  because  I  am  uacertaiB 
whither  I  shaU  go,  and  because  my  poor  eyea^ 
oonstantiy  liable  to  inflammation,  may  at  any  tiiaie 
frustrate  all  my  schemes.  I  cannot  tell  you  wh«t 
a  new  and  oppressive  feeling  it  is  to  me,  to  know 
that  my  plans  are  dependent  on  my  health.  The 
want  of  money,  of  time,  or  of  anything  eLie  that 
is  requisite,  may  frustrate  one's  designs  just  as 
effectually,  but  not  so  afflictingly,  as  ithea.  the 
helplessness  of  the  body  is  the  cause.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  before  that  bodily  infirmity  migii| 
hinder  me  from  writing  at  night,  or  from  exposing 
myself  to  wind  and  weather  by  day.  I  have  been 
learning  this  during  the  last  year.  Alas  I  I  receive 
the  chastening  patiently,  but  I  would  that  Provi- 
dence had  given  me  less  occasion  to  convince  my- 
self of  my  docUity. 

MICK. 

I  have  now  been  a  month  here,  and  can  say 
something  more  of  Nice  than  I  did  when  I  came. 
My  exclamation  then  was,  "  the  only  thing  that 
pleases  me  about  the  place  is,  to  know  that  it  *8 
the  end  of  the  journey."  This  was  partly  the 
effect  of  weariness  and  vexation ;  yet  not  wholly 
so,  for  Nice  hatf  an  uncomfortable  look  to  one  who 
hopes  to  find  simplicity  and  tranquillity  there. 
It  looks  less  like  a  settled  place  than  like  an  em- 
bryo city.  It  is  a  huge  plan,  that  has  yet  to  be 
filled  up ;  where  dust,  confusion,  donkeyv,  brick- 
layers, and  all  that  is  noisy,  and  all  that  I  hate, 
are  gathered  together,  and  have  taken  up  their 
abode.  A  stranger  seeks  a  temporaiy  home,  and 
fifty  are  offered  to  him,  as  he  wanders  among  the 
vast  barracks  of  hdtelt  gamU  that  are  built  here 
on  speculation.  The  natives  build  as  if  they  hope 
to  lodge  their  guests  by  regiments.  These  hopes 
are  far  from  being  realized ;  many  are  held  back 
by  the  apprehension  of  war,  or  by  the  dangerovs 
vicinity  of  the  French  frontier.  The  consequeaes 
is,  that  the  large  empty  houses,  with  their  closed 
jalousies,  produce  a  gloomy  effect,  whidi  is  height- 
ened by  the  surrounding  desolation,  always  in- 
separable from  ground  laid  out  for  building,  but 
not  yet  built  upon.  There  is  the  sea,  to  be  sure; 
but  I  hate  to  be  folded  in  with  a  herd ;  to  hear 
people  dance  over  my  head,  sing  under  me,  and 
romp  about  in  the  room  next  my  own.  I  like  net 
to  be  compelled  to  participate  in  the  diveraioos  of 
all  who  are  under  the  same  roof  with  me.  I  aa 
like  a  forest-bird,  who  sings  and  makes  the  woods 
merry,  whom  every  wayfarer  may  listen  to,  but 
who  lives  not  the  less  for  himself,  and  is  seen  by 
none.  Moreover,  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the 
view  of  the  sea,  because  it  was  too  dassling  for 

my  poor  eyes In  the  clear  sunshine,  it  is 

impossible  for  me  to  look  upon  the  bounding, 
foaming,  azure  tide,  or  upon  the  millions  of  Ot- 
tering spangles  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  decked. 
On  such  golden  days,  when  heaven,  water,  and 
earth  are  trying  which  can  be  brightest  and  most 
beautiAil,  I  walk  into  the  plain,  through  narrow 
and  entangled  paths,  that  lead  ttom  garden  to 
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garden,  where  I  mftj  hope  to  find  yerdnre  and 
shade;  but  on  the  mother-of-pearl  days,  that 
would  be  leaden  days  in  the  north,  I  can  abandon 
my  fondness  for  the  sea.  Then  a  gentle  clondy 
breath  has  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  sky; 
the  sun  is  not  seen,  though  his  presence  is  felt ; 
he  stands  behind  a  cloud  like  a  lamp  whose  light 
is  concealed  by  an  alabaster  colunm;  he  silyers 
the  outline,  yet  plays  in  faint  prismatic  colours 
through  the  mass.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  rains 
on  such  days ;  but  in  such  a  case,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  but  to  roll 
oneself  up  like  a  bird  in  one's  nest,  and  lie  there 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

FBANOl. 

I  shall  now  go  to  France,  Heayen  knows  what 
the  consequence  may  be,  for  I  hate  France!  I 
hate  the  spirit  of  yanity,  fanfaronade,  insolence, 
and  superficialness ;  in  short,  I  hate  the  national 
character  of  the  French.  It  is  unmitigated  bar- 
barism. I  am  of  a  soft  and  humane  disposition, 
but  loye  and  hatred  must  take  precedence  of  eyery 
other  sentiment. 

Bteht  mir  das  Lieben  and  Hanen  nicbt  ft«}, 
So  ist  M  mil  meinem  I«eboo  vorbei.* 

ATIQNON. 

We  walked  about  the  town  last  night,  and  neyer 
in  my  life  did  I  behold  a  place  so  completely  the 
picture  of  decline.  There  were  small  houses  with- 
out windows,  and  large  houses  of  which  the  doors 
had  been  walled  up.  There  were  towers,  firom 
which  eyery  gust  of  wind  brought  down  fragments 
of  masonry,  and  which,  neyertheless,  seired  as  a 
support  to  the  habitations  of  wretchedness.  The 
shops  were  disgustingly  dirty,  and  eyery  thing  had 
a  spectral  look.  I  lingered  at  a  book-stall,  in 
search  of  an  old  edition  of  St.  Augustine.  I  found 
it  not,  but  while  I  lingered  darkness  came  on,  yet 
not  a  light  began  to  glimmer  from  any  of  the  dis- 
mal windows  around  us.  We  met  a  few  ill-clad 
men,  and  some  hooded  women  thronged  around  us, 
importuning  us  for  alms.  I  hurried  back  to  the 
hotel.  There  a  huge  fire  was  lighted  on  the  spa- 
cious hearth  cased  in  black  marble,  and  was  still 
burning  when  I  went  to  bed.  The  flames  threw 
dark  shadows  and  a  lurid  glare  upon  my  red  cur- 
tains, and  there  I  lay,  conjuring  up  images  of  the 
piles  on  which  so  many  heretics  and  witches  had 
here  been  tortured  to  death  by  papal  cruelty.  I 
thought  of  all  the  blood  shed  here  during  the  re- 
yolution,  and  of  Marshal  Brune  murdered,  in  1816, 
by  the  mob,  at  the  hotel  opposite  to  mine.  I 
shuddered  as  all  these  recollections  came  throng- 
ing upon  my  mind,  and  felt  that  a  long  mourning 
train  must  be  still  sweeping  oyer  the  haunted  city. 
I  saw  the  forms  of  sorrow,  the  instruments  and 
the  ministers  of  priestiy  torture,  and  the  ugly 
spectres  seemed  to  hiss  about  by  the  fitful  flicker- 
ing light,  till,  fairly  frightened  by  the  shadowy 
creations  of  my  own  fancy,  I  was  glad  to  be  deliy- 
ered  from  my  ghostly  yisitors  by  sleep. 

*  To  love  and  hate  when  I  'm  no  longer  free, 
Life  will  itaUlf  be  valueleea  to  me. 


From  **  Orienulliche  Briefe."  Travel!  in  the  East 
COHBTANTINOPLl. 

If  none  but  dogs  were  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople, you  would  find  it  sufficientiy  diflleult 
to  make  your  way  through  a  city  where  heaps  of 
dirt,  rubbish,  and  refuse  of  eyery  credible  and  in- 
credible composition,  obstruct  you  at*  eyery  step, 
and  especially  barricade  the  comers  of  the  streets. 
But  dogs  are  not  the  only  dwellers.  Take  care  of 
yourself —  here  comes  a  train  of  horses,  laden  on 
each  side  with  skins  of  oil  —  all  oil  without  as  well 
as  within.  And,  oh !  take  care  again,  for  behind 
are  a  whole  troop  of  asses,  carrying  tiles  and 
planks,  and  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  Now 
giye  way  to  the  right  for  those  men  with  baskets 
of  coals  upon  their  heads,  and  give  way,  too,  to 
the  left  for  those  other  men  —  four,  six,  eight  at  a 
time,  staggering  along  with  such  a  load  of  mer- 
chandise, that  the  pole,  thick  as  your  arm,  to 
which  it  is  suspended,  bends  beneath  the  weight. 
Meanwhile,  don't  lose  your  head  with  the  braying 
of  the  asses,  the  yelling  of  the  dogs,  the  cries  of 
the  porters,  or  the  calls  of  the  sweetmeat  and 
chestnut  yenders,  but  follow  your  dragoman,  who, 
accustomed  to  all  this  turmoil,  flies  before  you  with 
winged  steps,  and  either  disappears  in  the  crowd 
or  yanishes  round  a  comer.  At  length  you  reach 
a  cemetery*  We  all  know  how  deeply  the  Turks 
respect  the  grayes  of  the  dead — how  they  yisit 
them  and  neyer  permit  them  to  be  disturbed,  as 
we  do  in  Europe,  after  any  number  of  years.  In 
the  abstract  this  is  yery  grand,  and  when  we  ima- 
gine to  ourselyes  a  beautiftil  cypress  groye  with 
tall  white  monumental  stones,  and  green  grass  be- 
neath, it  presents  a  stately  and  solemn  picture. 
Now  contemplate  it  in  the  reality.  The  monu- 
ments are  oyerthrown,  dilapidated,  or  awry — 
seyeral  roughly  payed  streets  intersect  the  space 
— here  sheep  are  feeding — there  donkeys  are 
waiting — here  geese  are  cackling-*- there  cocks 
are  crowing » in  one  part  of  the  ground  linen  is 
drying — in  another  carpenters  are  planing — from 
one  comer  a  troop  of  camels  defile — from  another 
a  funeral  procession  approaches — children  are 
playing — dogs  rolling — eyery  kind  of  the  most 
unconcerned  business  going  on.  And  what  can 
be  a  greater  profanation  of  the. dead?  But,  true 
enough,  where  they  were  buried  four  hundred 
years  ago,  there  they  lie  still. 

THE  PTBAMIDS. 

If  any  one  had  said  to  me  up  there,  between 
the  foundation  of  this  pyramid  and  that  of  the 
railroad  at  Vienna  there  are  as  many  thousand 
years  as  there  are  thousands  of  miles  f^om  the 
planet  Earth  to  the  planet  Sirius,  I  should  haye 
answered  at  once,  "Of  course  there  are.'*  I 
seemed  to  be  standing  on  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  ether,  without  the  slightest  connection  with 
all  that  hearts  are  throbbing  with  below.  Time 
seemed  to  haye  rent  a  cleft  around  me  deeper 
than  the  deepest  rayine  in  the  highest  mountain 
of  the  Alps.  Then  one's  yery  yiew  below  becomes 
so  utterly— what  shall  I  say  ? — so  utterly  lifeless. 
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In  the  whole  immense  plain  beneath  you  there  is 
not  one  prominent  feature.  It  is  merely  a  geo- 
graphical map  with  coloured  spaces — blue-green, 
yellow-green,  sap-green — just  as  the  culture  may 
be.  Among  them,  palm-woods  and  gardens  like 
dark  spots,  canals  like  silTor  stripes,  and  banks 
like  black  bars.  Far  and  faint  the  brownish,  form- 
less masses  of  the  city,  wrapt  in  its  own  exhala- 
tions. And  last  of  all,  but  seemingly  quite  near, 
the  Desert — here  no  longer  horrible.  If  in  time 
itself  there  be  such  enormous  deserts,  where  hun- 
dreds of  years  lie  bare  and  waste,  and  only  here 
and  there  some  intellectual  building,  together  with 
the  builder,  appear  in  the  midst,  Uke  an  oasis  for 
the  mind,  why  should  not  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
sand  lie  barren  here  upon  earth  ?  But  OTon  if 
Fairyland  itself  lay  smiling  round,  it  would  make 
no  difference.  The  pyramid  is  eyery  thing.  Like 
a  great  mind,  it  overpowers  all  in  its  yicinity. 
Even  the  Nile  becomes  insignificant.  As  the  moun- 
tains attract  the  clouds,  so  does  the  pyramid  at- 
tract the  thoughts,  and  make  them  revoWe  perpe- 
tually round  it.  Dear  brother,  it  is  a  wonderful 
sight  when  man  gets  up  his  creations  in  a  kind  of 
rivalship  with  Eternity,  as  this  old  Cheops  has 
done. 

HALE,   SABAH  JOSEPHA, 

As  AUTHOR  of  this  work,  <*  Woman's  Becord," 
may  hope  that  her  name  here  will  not  be  consid- 
ered out  of  place.  From  a  brief  account  of  her 
writings,  which  appeared  in  the  Lady*8  Book,  in 
1860,  she  selects  the  following  particulars ;  pre- 
mising that  her  maiden  name  was  Buell,  and  her 
birth-place,  Newport,  a  pleasant  village  nestled 
among  the  green  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  '*  By 
the  death  of  her  husband,  David  Hale,  a  young 
lawyer  of  distinguished  abilities  and  great  excel- 
lence of  character,  Mrs.  Hale  was  left  the  sole 
protector  of  five  children,  the  eldest  then  but  seven 
years  old ;  it  was  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  means 
for  their  support  and  education  that  she  engaged 
in  the  literary  profession.  *  North  wood,*  a  novel 
in  two  volumes,  was  her  first  published  work ;  (a 
little  volume  of  poems  had  been  previously  printed 
for  her  benefit  by  the  Freemasons,  of  which  flra- 
temity  Mr.  Hale  had  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber.) 'North wood'  was  issued  in  Boston,  De- 
cember, 1827,  under  the  title  of  <The  Book  of 
Flowers.* 

**  Early  in  the  following  year,  Mrs.  Hale  was 
invited  from  her  home  in  the  *  Old  Granite  State  * 
to  go  to  Boston  and  take  charge  of  the  editorial 
department  of  '  The  Xadies*  Magazine,'  the  first 
periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  her  sex  which 
appeared  in  America.  She  removed  to  Boston  in 
1828,  and  continued  to  edit  the  Ladies*  Magazine 
until  1887,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Lady's 
Book  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  literary  department 
of  which  work  she  has  ever  since  bad  charge. 

**  Mrs.  Hale  continued  to  reside  in  Boston,  after 
she  became  editor  of  the  Lady's  Book,  for  several 
years,  while  her  sons  were  in  Harvard  College. 
In  1841,  she  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  she 
now  resides. 

*<  Besides  '  Northwood,'  which  was  reprinted  in 


London  under  the  title  of  *  A  New  England  Tale,' 
and  well  commended  in  several  English  joansla, 
her  published  works  are,  '  Sketches  of  Americsn 
Character;*  'Traits  of  American  Life;*  'Flora's 
Interpreter,*  (this  also  has  been  reprinted  in  Loo- 
don  ;)  '  The  Ladies'  Wreath,  a  selection  from  tke 
Female  Poets  of  England  and  America;*  'The 
Way  to  Live  Well,  and  to  be  Well  while  we  live;* 
'  GroBvenor,  a  Tragedy  ;*  <  Alice  Bay,  a  Bomsnee 
in  Rhyme;'  'Harry  Guy,  the  Widow's  Son,  s 
Story  of  the  Sea* — (the  last  two  were  written  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  the  proceeds  given  awty 
accordingly ;)  '  Three  Hours,  or  the  Vipl  of  Lore, 
and  other  Poems,'  published  in  184S;  'A Com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations,  eontam- 
ing  Selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Poets  tt 
England  and  America.'  This  volume  oontaiu 
nearly  six  hundred  double  column  large  octavo 
pages,  and  is  the  most  complete  vork  of  the  kiad 
in  the  English  language. 

"  Mrs.  Hale  has  also  edited  seTeral  anmiala— 
'The  Opal;'  'The  Crocus,*  &o.,  and  prepared 
quite  a  number  of  books  for  the  young.  'The 
Judge ;  A  Drama  of  American  lafe,*  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  'Lady's  Book,*  is  the  latest  of  her 
writings. 

"  Moreover,  in  addition  to  all  these  prodnctioDi 
of  Mrs.  Hale's  fertile  mind,  a  large  number  of  sto- 
ries, poems,  essays,  &o.,  many  without  her  name, 
sufiicient  to  fill  several  large  volumes,  lie  scattered 
among  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  These  sh^  vQl 
collect  and  publish  when  she  concludes  her  edito- 
rial duties.  •  Of  these  duties  it  is  scarcely  worth  ov 
while  to  speak,  writing,  as  we  are,  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  Lady's  Book,  who  know  so  well  hot 
thoroughly  and  usefully  they  haye  been  perfoimei 
Quite  pertinent  is  the  following  exteact  from  a 
newspaper  in  Massachusetts,  which  comes  timdj 
to  our  hands  while  writing.  In  noticing  the 
Lady's  Book,  the  editor  says :  <  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Hale,  the  lady  editor,  is  one  of  the  most  leDBibte 
and  energetic  of  all  the  conductors  of  the  niuM- 
rous  magazines  that  are  now  pablished ;  and  ai 
she  was  the  pioneer  in  this  species  oi  literataxc, 
no  one  has  had  a  greater  influence,  or  become  more 
universally  popular  among  her  countrywomeo."* 
Her  success  is  richly  deserved,  and  her  energy, 
devotion,  and  perseverance  under  circumstaaeei 
the  most  trying,  afford  a  cheering  example  to  her 


sex. 


}  7} 


A  few  words  respecting  the  influences  nhich 
have,  probably,  caused  me  to  become  the  Chno- 
icler  of  my  own  sex,  may  not  be  considered  ego- 
tistical. I  was  mainly  educated  by  my  mother, 
and  stricUy  taught  to  make  the  Bible  the  guide  of 
my  life.  The  books  to  which  I  had  access  were 
few,  very  few,  in  comparison  vriUi  the  number 
given  children  now-a-days ;  but  they  were  such  ai 
required  to  be  studied  —  and  I  did  stu^y  them 
Next  to  the  Bible  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my 
earliest  reading  was  Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  John- 
son, Cowper,  Bums,  and  a  portion  of  Shakspetra 
I  did  not  obtain  aU  his  works  till  I  was  nearlj  fif- 
teen. The  first  regular  novel  I  road  was  "  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  when  I  was  quite  a  child. 
I  name  it  on  account  of  the  influence  it  exercised 
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over  my  mind.  I  had  remarked  that  of  all  the 
books  I  saw,  few  were  written  by  Americans,  and 
none  by  women.  Here  was  a  work,  the  most  fas- 
oinating  I  had  ever  read,  always  excepting  <*  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  written  by  a  woman !  How 
happy  it  made  me !  The  wish  to  promote  the  repu- 
tation of  my  own  sex,  and  do  something  for  my 
own  country,  were  among  the  earliest  mental  emo- 
tions I  can  recollect  These  feelings  ha^  had  a 
salutary  influence  by  directing  my  thoughts  to  a 
definite  object ;  my  literary  pursuits  haye  had  an 
aim  beyond  self-seeking  of  any  kind.  The  men- 
tal influence  of  woman  oyer  her  own  sex,  which 
was  so  important  in  my  case,  has  been  strongly 
operative  in  inclining  me  to  undertake  this  my 
latest  work,  "Woman's  Record,"  &c.  I  have 
sought  to  make  it  an  assistant  in  home  education; 
hoping  the  examples  shown  and  characters  por- 
trayed, might  have  an  inspiration  and  a  power  in 
advancing  the  moral  progress  of  society.  Yet  I 
cazmot  close  without  adverting  to  the  ready  and 
kind  aid  I  have  always  met  with  from  those  men 
with  whom  I  have  been  most  nearly  connected. 
To  my  brother*  I  owe  what  knowledge  I  possess 
of  the  Latin,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, and  of  mental  philosophy.  He  often  la- 
mented that  I  could  not,  like  himself,  have  the 
privilege  of  a  college  education.  To  my  husband 
I  was  yet  more  deeply  indebted.  He  was  a  num- 
ber of  years  my  senior,  and  far  more  my  superior 
in  learning.  We  commenced,  soon  after  our  mar- 
riage, a  system  of  study  and  reading  which  we 
pursued  while  he  lived.  The  hours  allowed  were 
fVom  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  ten;  two 
hours  in  the  twenty-four:  how  I  enjoyed  those 
hours!  In  all  our  mental  pursuits,  it  seemed  the 
aim  of  my  husband  to  enlighten  my  reason,— 
strengthen  my  judgment,  and  give  me  confidence 
in  my  own  powers  of  mind,  which  he  estimated 
much  higher  than  I.  But  this  approbation  which 
he  bestowed  on  my  talents  has  been  of  great  en- 
couragement to  me  in  attempting  the  duties  that 
have  since  become  my  portion.  And  if  there  is 
any  just  praise  due  to  the  works  I  haxe  prepared, 
the  sweetest  thought  is  —  that  his  name  bears  the 
celebrity. 

As  sufficient  specimens  of  my  prose  will  be 
extant  in  this  work,  I  will  select  only  from  my 
poetical  writings. 

From  "The  Rhyme  of  Lifb.** 
THB   HAND  AND  ITS   WOBK. 

The  8lan  that  shine  in  Afric*a  sky. 

Lighting  all  lovely  things, 
Haye  seen,  though  hid  firom  human  eye, 

Two  tiny,  trembling  Sin-ings, 
Whose  silvery,  sofl-toa'd  flowing  seems 
Like  whispers  beard  in  lovers'  dreams, 

That  wake  an  answering  smile;  — 
And  yet  those  star-kiss*d  springs  send  forth 
The  proudest  flood  that  tracks  the  earth  — 

The  world-renown'd  Old  Nile :  — 
Swart  Egypt's  sands,  beneath  his  wave. 
Are  whelm'd,  as  in  an  ocean  grave ; 
Anon,  ih>m  out  his  slimy  tide. 

Like  earth  flrom  Chaos  raised  again, 
The  neh  green  harvest  waveth  wide. 

And  hope,  and  Joy,  and  beauty  reign. 

*  The  late  Judge  Buell  of  Glen's  Falls,  New  York. 


Thus  powerless,  as  the  oosing  rill. 

The  infiint's  small,  soft  hand  appears. 
But  wielded  by  stern  manhood's  will. 

And  strengthen'd  by  life's  rolling  years. 
That  wonder-working  Hand  may  pour, 

Like  Nile,  when  bursting  every  bound, 
A  flood  of  devastation  o'er 

The  prostrate  world  around; 
Or,  like  Nile's  fertilising  tide. 
May  scatter  blessings  (kr  and  wide. 

The  humyn  Hand !    Would'st  number  o'er 

Its  mighty  works  of  strength  and  skill  7 
The  trophies  cumber  every  shore ;  —  • 

'Mid  desert  wastes,  —  on  mountains  hoar, 
Where  foot  may  press,  or  eye  explore. 

Its  presence  meets  us  still  ;■— 
From  Babylonia's  crumbling  tower, 
Religion's  earliest  dome  of  power, 

To  Zion's  holy  Hill,— 
And  downward,  through  the  lapse  of  time. 
Where'er  is  heard  the  voice  or  chime, 

That  summons  men  to  praise  and  prayer, 
From  minaret  or  Gothic  pile, 
From  shingled  roof  or  pillar'd  aisle  — 

The  Workman's  Hand  is  there. 

•  *«*♦* 

Man's  Work  —  how  much  the  word  has  said ! 

From  McDris'  Lake  to  fountain,  set,' 

Like  diamond  in  a  coronet. 

Within  some  emeraki  shade : 
From  garden-pale  to  China's  Wall; 
From  Pyramid  to  plaything  small 

Which  infiint's  touch  has  sway'd ; 
From  mud-scoop'd  hut  to  royal  hall ; 
From  burial -vault  to  lighthouse  tall,— 
The  loftiest  work,  the  lowest  —  all 

Man's  master  Hand  bar  made. 

Art's  glorious  things,  that  give  the  Mind 

Dominion  over  time  and  space; 
The  silken  car,  that  rides  the  wind : 

The  steel,  that  pathless  seas  can  trace ; 
The  engine,  breathing  fire  and  smoke. 
Which  flrst  old  Neptune's  trident  broke. 

And  sails  its  ships  'gainst  wind  and  tide ; 
The  telescope,  that  sweeps  the  sky. 
And  brings  the  pilgrim  planet  nigh, 
Familiar  as  the  Sun's  pale  bride ; 
The  microscopic  lens,  which  finds 
On  every  leaf  a  peopled  land. 
All  these,  which  aid  the  mightiest  minds, 
Were  wrought  and  fiishion'd  by  the  Hand. 
****** 
Oh,  when  its  gather'd  trophies  stand. 
Like  magic  forms,  on  sea  and  land. 
In  Fancy's  view,  —  who  doth  not  cry. 
As  the  bright  vision  glideth  by, 
In  beauty,  power,  and  miO«*ty.— 
•'Though  Mind,  Aladdin's  lamp  might  be, 
His  Genie  was  the  Hand  1" 
****** 
While  thus  to  ceaseless  task-work  doom'd,  to  make  the  world 

bis  own, 
—Lest,  in  the  struggle,  sense  should  drag  the  spirit  from  its 

throne. 
Woman's  warm  heart  and  gentle  hand,  in  God's  eternal  plan, 
Were  form'd  to  soften,  soothe,  refine,  exalt,  and  comfort  Man, 
And  win  from  pleasure's  poison  cup  to  life's  pure  fount 

above. 
And  rule  him,  as  the  angels  rule.'  by  deeds  of  peace  and 

love  :— 
And  so  the  tender  Mother  lays,  on  her  soft  pillowing  breast. 
With  gentle  hand,  her  infant  son,  and  lulls  him  to  his  resi. 
And  dries  his  tears,  and  clieers  his  smiles,  and  by  her  wise 

control. 
She  checks  his  wayward  moods,  and  wakes  the  seraph  in 

his  soul; 
And  when  lifo's  Work  commands  him  forth,  no  more  to 

dwell  with  her. 
She  points  him  to  the  Hahd  that  saved  the  sinking  mariner. 
And  broke  the  bread  for  fomiah'd  men,  and  bids  him  trust 

that  stay  — 
And  then,  her  hands  unclasp'd  firom  his,  are  lifted  up  to  pray. 
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Bat  man  coald  never  Work  alone,  and  even  in  Eden*>  bowers 
He  pined  for  woman's  smile  to  clieer  his  task  of  tending 

flowers ; 
And  soon  a  fkir  young  bride  is  sought  and  found  to  bless  tbe 

youth, 
Who  giyes,  for  his  protecting  hand,  her  heart  of  love  and 

truth ;  — 
And  now  his  Work  has  higher  aims,  since  she  its  blessings 

shares,  v. 

And  oft  her  hand  will  roses  strew,  where  his  would  scatter 

tares; 
And,  like  a  light  within  a  vase,  his  home  enshrines  her  form. 
Which  brightens  o*er  bis  world-tossed  mind,  like  sunshine 

o'er  tlie  storm : 
And  when  she  pleads  in  sorrow's  caose,  he  cannot  choose 

but  hear. 
And  when  her  soul  with  Heaven  communes,  she  draws  his 

spirit  near; 
And  thus  they  live  till  age  creeps  on,  or  sickness  lays  him 

low. 
Then  will  she  gird  her  woman's  heart  to  bear  life's  bitterest 

woe. 
And  soothe  his  pain,  and  stay  his  head,  and  close  his  dying 

eyes  — 
While  praying  Angel  hands  may  guide  his  soul  to  Paradise. 

▼ORSiOP  ZH  THB  TBXPLS. 

Jerusalem  I  Jerusalem  i  the  blessing  lingers  yet 

On  the  city  of  the  Chosen,  where  the  Sabbath  seal  was  set ; 

And  though  her  sons  are  seatter'd,  and  her  daughters  weep 

apart. 
While  desolation,  like  a  pall,  weighs  down  each  ftithflil 

heart,— 
As  the  palm  beside  the  waters,  as  the  cedar  on  the  hills. 
She  shall  rise  in  strength  and  beauty  wlien  the  Lofd  Jehovah 

wills; 
He  has  promis'd  her  protection,  and  his  Inly  pledge  is  good, — 
'T  is  whisper'd  through  the  olive-groves,  and  murmur'd  by 

the  flood, 
As  in  the  Sabbath  stillness  the  Jordan's  flow  is  heard, 
And  by  the  Sabbath  breezes  the  lioary  trees  are  stirr'd. 

Oh  I  glorious  were  the  Sabbaths  Jerusalem  has  known, 
When  the  presence  of  the  Highest  was  so  wonder  Aitly  shown; 
And  the  holy  Law  was  guarded  by  cherubim  divine ; 
And  the  Temple's  awful  Worship  drew  the  nation  to  its 

shrine; 
And  the  "  Song  of  songs"  was  sounded,  till  the  melody  pro* 

found. 
Shook  the  golden  roof  and  arches  with  its  ocean  power  of 

sound; 
And  wreathing  clouds  of  incense  rose,  like  doves  upon  the 

air, 
Upbearing  on  their  balmy  wings  the  sacrifice  of  prayer; 
And  sweet  as  angel  greetings,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
O'er  the  heart  of  gather'd  Israel  came  the  Sabbath  and  its 

rest. 

But  the  glory  all  departed  when  the  Temple  was  laid  low. 
And  like  a  childless  mother,  mourns  the  city  in  her  woe; 
Still  a  people  never  perish  who  in  Sabbath  worship  bend,  — 
Ood  has  kept  his  Chosen  — He  will  keep  tliem  to  the  end. 
Soon  the  days  of  expectation  and  of  exile  will  be  o'er, 
And  Israel  return  to  his  heritage  once  mors, 
llieo  shall  bloom  the  rone  of  Sharon,  and  tlie  lilies  of  the 

vale, 
By  the  dews  of  Hermon  flreshen'd,  breathe  their  ft-agrance  on 

the  gale : 
As  the  seed  for  centuries  buried,  when  laid  open  to  the  day. 
Bursts  forth  in  life  and  beauty  *neath  the  vivifying  ray, 
So  Jerusalem  shall  triumph,  when  her  children  are  restored, 
And  with  songs  of  peace  and  gladness  hail  the  Sabbath  of 

the  Lord. 

W0B8HIP  IN  THE   F0RS8T. 

What  numbers,  when  the  Sabbath  comes, 
Are  trooping  fiom  their  forest  homes  I 
The  maiden,  pure  as  prairie  rose, 
Beside  her  bending  grandsire  goes; 
The  fhwn.eyed  children  bound  at  large. 
The  mother  brings  her  nursling  charge, 
And,  bearing  some  pale,  sickly  child. 
Stalks  the  strong  hunter  of  the  wild. 


And  he  may  see,  through  copse- wood  near. 
The  antlers  of  the  browsing  deer ; 
Or,  as  bis  path  through  prairie  goes. 
Hear  the  dull  tramp  of  buflhioes; 
Or  savage  foe,  or  beast  of  prey, 
May  haunt  his  steps,  or  bar  his  way ; 
So,  like  a  knight,  he  goes  prepared 
His  foes  to  meet,  his  flriends  to  guard : 
The  rifle  in  his  ready  hand 
Proclaims  the  forester's  command; 
And  as  his  glance  is  onward  cast. 
Or  wild* wood  sounds  go  rustling  past. 
Bis  flasliing  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Betray  the  wish  he  may  not  speak  ;— 
But  soon  these  flincies  ftide  away. 
Checked  by  the  thought  —  'tis  Sabhath-Day ! 
And  when  he  gains  the  house  of  prayer. 
Heart,  soul  and  mind,  are  centered  tliere. 

That  house  of  prayer— how  mean  beside 
The  grand  catbedral's  sculptured  pride ! 
Yet  He  who  in  a  manger  slept. 
And  in  the  wilds  his  vigils  kept. 
Will  breathe  a  holy  ebann  anmnd* 
Where  His  true  followers  are  found. 
Oh  1  never  deem  it  low  and  rude. 

Though  fkshioned  by  the  settler's  axe, 
The  sap  still  weeping  fhun  the  wood. 
As  loath  to  leave  its  brother  trees, 
That  wave  above  it  in  the  breeze,— 

No  pomp  it  needs,  no  glory  lacks;  — 
The  holy  angels  are  its  guard. 

And  pious  feet  its  planks  lia^  trod, 
T  is  consecrated  to  the  Lord, 

The  Temple  of  the  living  God  ! 

But  when  the  Sabbath  gatherings  pnss. 

Like  armies,  ttom  the  wilderness, 

*T  is  then  the  dim.  old  woods  aflSwd 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  i 

The  Holy  Spirit  bleathes  sronnd  — 

Ttiat  forest  glade  is  sacred  ground. 

Nor  Temple  built  with  bauds  could  vie 

In  glory  with  Its  majesty. 

The  trees  like  living  columns  rise, 

Whoee  tops  sustain  the  bending  skies; 

And  o'er  tlx>se  earnest  worshipperf , 

God's  love.  like  golden  roof,  is  spread. 
And  every  leaf  the  sephyr  stirs. 

Some'  heavenly  promise  seems  to  shed ; 
The  flowers'  sweet  Inreath  and  gladsome  erei 
Recall  the  Joys  of  Paradise, 
When  God  and  man  were  garden-friends; 
And  now  the  loving  Saviour  bends  — 
So  do  they  deem,  those  fervent  bands  — 
With  blessings  in  his  bleeding  hands ! 

And  though  the  organ's  ocean  swell 

Has  never  shook  that  woodland  air. 
Yet  do  the  soul's  emotions  tell 

That  music's  monarch  power  is  there. 
It  lifts  the  mortal's  hope  above  — 
It  draws  to  earth  the  angels*  love  — 
The  eye  of  foith  may  see  them  near. 
Their  golden  harps  forgotten  when. 
As  breathed  from  lips  of  contrite  man. 
Redemption's  Joyflil  song  they  hear! 

From  "The  Judge.*' 

A  BLIKB  OIBL'S  IDBA  Or  LADIIS. 

I  have  a  foncy  ladies  are  like  flowers. 
And  so  I  class  and  keep  them  in  my  raind 
The  delicate  and  gentle  are  the  Jasminef ; 
The  mirthfol  and  warm-hearted  —  these  are  piski: 
Tlie  loving  are  the  rose,  for  love  is  sweet. 
And  beautiful  in  mother  as  in  bride ; 
The  stately  and  precise  are  dahlias,  set 
As  they  were  carved  and  colowed  for  a  tkomt 
The  tulips,  such  as  talk  of  love  and  beaux: 
The  spiritual,  whose  pore,  sweet  tboagbtt  seen  p^« 
As  are  the  star-beams  flrom  the  vault  of  heiiea— 
These  are  the  lilies:  and  the  violets 
Are  gentle-hearted  ones  who  tove  the  lillsi. 
And  wouM  be  like  them  could  they  chose  their  fels. 
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▲  THOUGHT. 

What  might  a  slof  la  mind  may  wield. 
With  Truth  for  sword,  and  Faith  for  ahield, 

And  Hope  to  lead  the  way ! 
Thus  all  high  triumpha  are  obtain'd; 
From  evil,  good— aa  God  ordala*d 

The  night  before  the  day. 


From  "Poems.** 

THE   WATCHER. 

The  night  was  dark  and  fearfbl, 

The  blaat  went  walling  b^;— 
A  Watcher,  pale  and  tearful, 

Looked  forth  with  anxlotm  eye ; 
How  wistfully  she  gases,  — 

No  gleam  of  mom  Is  there ! 
And  then  her  heart  upraises 

Its  agony  of  prayer ! 

Within  that  dwelling  lonely. 

Where  want  and  darkness  reign, 
Her  preckms  child,  her  only, 

Lay  moaning  in  his  pain : 
And  death  alone  can  f>ee  him,— 

She  feels  that  this  roust  be: 
**  But  oh  I  for  mom  to  see  him 

Smile  once  again  on  me  !*' 

A  hundred  lights  are  glancing 

In  yonder  mansion  fair, 
And  meiry  feet  are  dancing,— 

They  heed  not  nioratng  there : 
Oh !  young  and  Joyous  creatuiea, 

One  lamp,  from  out  your  store. 
Would  give  that  poor  boy*s  featnrps 

To  her  fond  gase  once  more. 

The  morning  sun  la  shining, — 

She  heedeth  not  its  ray ; 
Beside  her  dead,  reclining. 

That  pale,  dead  mother  lay ! 
A  smile  her  lip  was  wreathing, 

A  smile  of  hope  and  love,    ' 
As  though  she  still  were  breathing— 

''There's  light  for  us  above r 


THE    LIGHT   OF   HOME. 

My  son,  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair. 

And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam. 
And  tlion  mutt  go ;— but  never,  when  there, 

Foitj^et  the  light  of  Home ! 

Though  pleasures  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright, 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray ; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash,  'twill  deepen  the  night 

When  treading  thy  lonely  way : — 

Bnt  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame. 

And  pure  as  veaial  fire.— 
*T  will  bum,  't  will  bum  fo/  ever  the  same 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  Is  tempest-toseed, 
And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam,— 

When  sails  are  shivered  and  compaaa  lost. 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  Home ! 

And  there,  like  a  star  through  midnight  cloud, 

Thou'lt  see  the  beacon  bright ; 
For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud. 

Can  be  quenclied  its  holy  light 

The  sun  of  fkme  may  gild  the  name 

But  the  heart  ne'er  felt  its  ray ; 
And  fashion's  smiles  that  rich  ones  claim, 

Are  beams  of  a  wintry  day : 

How  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be, 

Should  Life's  poor  wanderer  come  !— 
My  son,  when  the  world  Is  dark  to  thee 

Then  turn  to  the  light  of  Home. 
2T 


I  8INO  TO  HIM. 

I  sing  to  Aim/    I  dream  be  heara 

The  song  he  used  to  love, 
And  oft  that  blesadd  fkncy  cheera 

And  bears  my  thoughts  above. 
Te  say  't  is  idle  thus  to  dream  — 

But  why  believe  it  so? 
It  is  the  spirit's  meteor  gleam 

To  soothe  the  pang  of  wo. 

Love  gives  to  nature's  voice  a  tone 

That  true  hearts  underatand.  — 
The  sky,  the  earth,  the  forest  lone 

Are  peopled  by  his  wand  ; 
Sweet  flincies  all  our  pulses  thrill 

While  gazing  on  a  flower. 
And  from  the  gently  whisp'ring  rill 

Is  heaid  the  worda  of  power. 

I  breathe  the  dear  and  cherished  name. 

And  long-lost  scenes  arise ; 
Life's  glowing  landscape  spreads  the  same 

The  same  Hope's  kindling  skies;— 
The  violet  bank,  the  mosafVinged  seat 

Beneath  the  drooping  tree, 
The  clock  that  chimed  the  hour  to  meet, 

My  buried  love,  with  thee,— 

O,  these  are  all  before  me,  when 

In  fkncy'a  realms  I  rove ; 
Why  urge  me  to  the  world  again  ? 

Why  say  the  ties  of  love. 
That  death's  cold,  cruel  grasp  has  riven. 

Unite  no  more  below  ? 
1 11  sing  to  him — for  though  in  heaven. 

He  surely  heeds  my  woe. 


IROK. 
'Truth  shaU  spring  out  of  the  earth.'^^Ftate  Izzzv.  IL 

As,  In  lonely  thought.  I  pondered. 

On  the  marv'lous  things  of  earth, 
And,  in  foncy's  dreaming,  wondered 

At  their  beauty,  power,  and  worth, 
Came,  like  worda  of  prayer,  the  feeling  — 

Oh !  that  God  would  make  me  know 
Tlirough  the  spirit's  clear  revealing. 

What,  of  all  his  works  below, 
la  to  man  a  boon  the  greatest, 

Brightening  on  fVom  age  to  age. 
Serving  truest,  earliest,  latest, 

Through  the  world's  long  pilgrimagt*. 

Soon  vast  mountains  rose  before  me, 

Shaggy,  desolate,  and  lone. 
Their  scarred  heads  were  threatening  o'er  roe, 

Their  dark  shadows  round  me  thrown  ; 
Then  a  voice,  from  out  the  mounuins. 

As  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  like  frightened  fowns  the  fountains. 

Leaping,  fled  before  the  sound ; 
And  the  Anak  oaks  bowed  lowly, 

Qjiivering,  aspen-like,  with  fear  — 
While  the  deep  response  came  slowly, 

Or  it  must  have  crushed  mine  ear  I 

•♦  Iron  I  iron !  iron !"— crashing, 

Like  the  battle-axe  and  shield  ? 
Or  the  sword  on  helmet  clashing. 

Through  a  bloody  battle-fleld  : 
"Iron!  iron!  iron i"— rolling, 

Like  the  for-ofiT  cannon's  boom; 
Or  the  death-knell,  slowly  tolling. 

Through  a  dungeon's  charnel  gloom  I 
"Iron!  iron!  iron  I"  —  awinglng. 

Like  the  auromer  winds  at  play ; 
Or  as  chimes  of  heaven  ringing 

In  the  bleat  Millennial  day  1 

Then  the  clouds  of  ancient  ikble 

Cleared  away  before  mine  eyes ; 
Troth  could  tread  a  footing  stable 

O'er  tin  gulf  of  myaterlet ! 
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Words,  the  prophet  barda  had  uttered 

Bigot,  the  oracle  foretold, 
Spells,  the  weird-like  sibyl  muttered. 

Through  the  twilight  days  of  old. 
Rightly  read,  beneath  the  splendour 

Shining  now  on  history's  page, 
All  their  faithful  witness  render  — 

All  portend  a  belter  age. 

Sisyphus,  for  ever  tolling, 

Was  the  type  of  toiling  men. 
While  the  stone  of  power,  recoiling. 

Crushed  them  baclc  to  earth  again ! 
Stem  Prometheus,  bound  and  bleeding. 

Imaged  man  in  mental  chain. 
While  the  vultures  on  him  feeding. 

Were  the  passions'  vengeful  reign ; 
Still  a  ray  of  mercy  Urrled 

On  the  cloud,  a  white-winged  dove. 
For  this  mystic  faith  had  married 

Vulcan  to  the  Uueen  of  Love !  * 

Rugged  Strength  and  radiant  Beauty  — 

These  were  one  in  nature's  plan  ; 
Humble  toll  and  heavenward  duty  — 

These  will  form  the  perfect  man  ! 
Darkly  was  this  doctrine  taught  us 

By  the  gods  of  heathendom ; 
But  the  living  light  was  brought  us. 

When  the  Gospel  mom  had  come ! 
How  the  glorious  change,  expected. 

Could  be  wrought,  was  then  made  fVce ; 
Of  the  earthly,  when  perfected, 

Rugged  iron  forms  the  key ! 

**  Truth  from  out  the  earth  shall  flourish," 

This  the  Word  of  God  makes  known  — 
Thence  are  harvests  men  to  nourish  — 

There  let  iron's  power  be  shown. 
Of  the  swords,  from  slaughter  gory. 

Ploughshares  forge  to  break  tb«  soil  -, 
Then  will  Mind  attain  lu  glory, 

Then  will  Labour  reap  the  spoil  — 
Error  cease  the  soul  to  wilder. 

Grime  be  checked  by  simple  good. 
As  the  little  coral  builder 

Forces  back  the  furious  flood. 

While  our  faith  In  good  grows  stronger, 

Means  of  greater  good  increase ; 
Iron,  slave  of  war  no  longer, 

Leads  the  onward  march  of  pence ; 
Still  new  modes  of  service  finding. 

Ocean,  earth,  and  air,  it  moves, 
And  the  distant  nations  binding. 

Like  the  kindred  tie  it  proves ; 
With  iu  A  Una-shoulder  sharing 

Loads  of  human  toil  and  care 
On  Its  wing  of  lightning  bearing 

Thought's  sweet  mission  through  the  air : 

As  the  rivers,  farthest  flowing. 

In  the  highest  hills  have  birth  ; 
As  the  banyan,  broadest  growing, 

Oftenesl  bows  its  head  to  earth  — 
Bo  the  noblest  minds  press  onward, 

Channels  far  of  good  to  trace ; 
So  the  largest  hearts  bend  downward. 

Circling  all  the  human  race ; 
Thus,  by  iron's  aid,  pursuing 

Through  the  earth  their  plans  of  love. 
Men  our  Father's  will  are  doing, 

Here  as  angels  do  above ! 


*  This  poem  was  written  In  1915,  and  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846.  I  name  this  because  in  184vS,  Lord  Morpeth  — 
now  the  Garl  of  Carlisle  —  in  a  speech  he  made  at  Sheflield, 
England,  introduced  this  idea  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  represent- 
ing strength  and  beauty  in  a  very  hnppy  manner.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  indebted  to  my  poem ;  bnt  as  the  thoughts 
were  similar,  and  as  I  might  be  accused  of  Imitation,  I  hero 
give  the  date  of  "  Iron."  One  merit  I  may  jui^tly  claim  for 
my  poems  — a  negative  one  — they  are  not  imitations  nor 
▼ersiflcations  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 


THE    POWSR   OP   MUSIC. 

When  Orpheus  struck  his  boming  lyre. 
Mute  nature  caught  creative  fire,— 
Rough  stones  obeyed  the  swelling  sound, 
In  mystic  measure  moved  around, 
Till,  polished  by  the  harmony. 
The  finished  structure,  grand  and  free. 
Rose  like  the  star  that  heralds  day. 
To  show  Man's  Mind  its  work  and  way  I 

The  sword  may  sever  davery's  chain  — 
T^e  strong  arm  crush  the  tyrant's  reign. 
As  lightning  fVom  the  lurid  sky 
Shatters  and  scathes  the  Temple  high;— 
But  'tis  the  sweet-voiced  Spring  that  calls 
The  ivy  o'er  the  broken  walls, 
And  gently  swaying  in  the  blasts. 
The  fragile  plant  the  Pile  ouilaals. 

And  thus  the  power  of  Music's  breath 
Re-clothes  the  wastes  of  Time  and  Deatii. 
The  "  blind  old  man  "  begins  his  strain. 
And  Greece  is  "  living  Greece"  agam  I 
The  Songs  that  flowed  on  Zion'a  Hill 
Are  chanted  in  God's  Temples  still. 
And  to  the  eye  of  ftiih  unftrid 
The  glories  of  His  House  of  old 

Each  Prophet- Bard  of  ancient  days 
Still  breathes  for  us  his  lofiy  lays ; 
The  words  that  bear  a  mission  high, 
If  Mufdc-hallowed,  never  die;  — 
And  thus  Religion,  Law  and  Art, 
Sow  their  choice  seeds  in  every  heart ; 
From  age  to  age  the  Song  flows  on. 
And  blends  fresh  life  with  glories  gone. 

A  mystery  this— but  who  can  see 
The  soft  south  wind  that  sways  the  tree 
And  warms  its  vital  flood  to  flow. 
And  wakes  its  folded  buds  lo  blow  1 — 
Even  thus  the  power  of  Music,  felt. 
The  soul  is  swayed,  the  heart  will  melt, 
Till  Irf>ve  and  Hope  so  bless  the  Houn, 
Life's  dial-plate  is  marked  by  flowers. 

And  every  Temple  Art  has  reared 
Some  truth  has  taught,  some  error  cleared ; 
But  only  Music's  voice  leads  on 
When  Time  is  o'er  and  Heaven  is  won ; 
The  Angel-Art  to  mortals  uogbt,- 
The  golden  diord  of  human  thought, 
When  pure  and  tuned  by  Faith  and  Lofe, 
Linked  with  the  golden  harps  above ; 


IT   SNOWS. 

"  It  snows !"  cries  the  School-boy-'*  hurrah :"  and  his  »hiwt 

Is  ringing  through  parlour  and  hall. 
While  swift,  as  the  whig  of  a  swallow,  he's  out 

And  his  playmates  have  answered  his  call : 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  Joy,— 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow, 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  boy. 

As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  mow ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heln. 
While  health,  and  the  riches  of  Nature,  are  thelia. 

"  It  snows !"  sighs  the  Imbecile  — "  Ah !"  and  bis  breath 

Crimes  heavy,  as  clogged  with  a  weight; 
While  from  the  pale  aspect  of  Natnre  in  death. 

He  turns  to  the  blaze  of  his  grate : 
And  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  soft-cushioned  chair 

Is  wheeled  tow'rds  the  life-giving  flame— 
He  dreadd  a  chill  puff  of  the  snow-burdened  air. 

Lest  It  wither  his  delicate  ftame : 
Oh  \  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  can  give. 
When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  we  live ! 

» It  snows !"  cries  the  Traveller  — »*  Ho !"  and  the  word 

Has  quickened  his  steed's  lagging  pace; 
The  wind  rushes  by,  but  lis  howl  is  unheard  — 

Unfelt  the  sharp  drift  in  his  fhce ; 
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For  MfJu  tbreuth  Ih*  Kmpett  bii  own  bamt,  appeirti]  - 

OhI  when  the  "Bookf-  an  opened, 

And  deeda  and  motlTe*  koown. 

Thew  '■  lbs  elcar,  |lo»in|  hEmnh,  and  lbs  table  preparal. 

And  honour  lo  Ihe  holieit 

And  hit  mh  vllh  their  bibei  bi  her  (nee. 

Bted  Ibouibl  1  hovr  It  li|hleni  the  irief  laden  hour. 

How  )ii|h  .bo.e  the  qoeen.  'of  eanh 

'Ilwt  ib»e  we  love  deareat  are  aafe  Cram  iu  power. 

The  rich,  the  proud  above. 

Will  etand  Ihat  lowly  mntber'a  nun 

■■  ll  answi  !■■  eriet  tbi>  BBllo-"Dear.  how  luc*y  1"  and  lurnt 

From  her  mirror  u>  watch  llie  Hakei  Ibli ; 

Llk*  Ibe  Hrat  roK  «r  Himm«r,  her  dImpM  cbeek  burin 

WbiK  muiinf  Dn  alEi(h-ride  aiid  ball : 

ThM*  an  viiLom  of  canqum.  of  aplendour,  and  minb. 

Floating  over  each  drear  nHniefa  day; 

Bal  the  linlinfa  of  Hope,  on  Ibia  ilormbeaMB  eanh, 

Will  iMlt.  like  the  •Bowflakea,  awiy ; 

Turn,  luTB  Ihee  to  Heann.  fkir  maiden,  Ibr  bli«. 

Thai  world  haa  a  fbualalii  ne'er  opened  in  Ihle. 

•  It  BBOwa !-  eriea  Ibr  Wiilow  —  "  Ob  Cod !-  aad  bar  ti|b> 

HBTe  itlfled  the  voice  of  taer  prayer ; 

Iu  burden  ye 'II  read  In  her  learawollen  eyei. 

T  i.  ,>i|bi  -  and  bar  miherle..  aak  her  f.«  l.read  - 

la  wilb  yog  eve 

more,- 

HowaweetlheC 

yed  mother 

Aa  nowera  from  wlnler'a  Icy  ih 
Beneath  tb.  warm  SprlBib. 

Bo  rtom  tbe  blifbl  of  aorrow, 
Of  wlulfT-like  deipalr. 

Heaveii'B  grace  for  bor  bad  won, 
knd  the  no  |in  to  aid  Hi>  cuiee,  - 
"Oh!  moiher.  five  tby  ton:" 


And  though  belb 


HALL,  ANNA  MARIA, 
I«  k  native  of  Irelanil ;  her  birth-place  whb  id  Wex- 
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Fielding  wai  aboat  GfCeen,  ebe  hbb  taken  ty  her 
mother  to  England,  and  there  the;  resided  BCreral 
jeara,  before  revisiting  her  native  conntry.  But 
the  scenes  which  were  familisr  Id  her  aa  a  child, 
must  have  made  a  vivid  and  lasting  impreasion  on 
her  mind;  and  all  her  sketches  evince  io  much 
^shness  and  vigour,  that  her  readers  might  ensily 
imagine  she  had  passed  her  life  among  the  scenes 
she  describes.  An  able  critic  observes  that,  "  To 
her  early  absence  from  her  nalive  coimtrj  is  pro- 
bably to  be  traced  one  strong  characteristic  of  all 
her  writings  — Ihe  total  absence  of  party  feeling 
on  Bobjecla  connected  with  politics  or  religion."* 
Miss  Fielding  wb9  very  fortunate  in  her  mar- 
riage connexion  with  her  husband,  Mr.  9.  C.  Hall, 
an  English  gentleman,  whose  talents  and  taste,  as 
a  successful  writer  and  artist,  are  widely  known. 
Soon  after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Hall  commenced 
her  litentry  career ;  no  doubt  the  sympathy  and 
approval  of  her  hnsband  incited  her  genius,  and 
assisted  materially  in  developing  her  powers.  Her 
first  work,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Irish  Character," 
appeared  in  1829.  Of  this,  and  her  succeeding 
works,  the  fallowing  Is,  probably,  a  correct,  though 
by  DO  means  a  flattered  eatimste.  "Mr«.  Hall's 
sketches  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  tales  of 
Miss  Mitford  than  to  the  Irish  stories  of  Banim 
or  Griffin,  though  the  latter  mny  have  tended  to 
direct  Mrs.  Hall  to  (he  pecnliarities  of  Irish  cha- 
racter. They  contain  some  Bne  rural  description, 
and  are  animated  by  a  healthy  tone  of  moral  feel- 
ing and  a  vein  of  delicate  bamoar.     The  coqaetry 
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of  her  Irish  girls  (very  different  from  that  in  high 
life)  is  admirably  depicted.  Next  year,  Mrs.  Hall 
issued  a  little  Tolume  for  children,  "Chronicles 
of  a  School-Room,"  consisting  also  of  a  series  of 
tales,  simple,  natural,  and  touching.  The  home- 
truths  and  moral  obserrations  conyeyed  in  these 
narratiyes,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  heart  and 
the  judgment  of  the  writer.  Indeed,  good  taste 
and  good  feeling  may  be  said  to  preside  oyer  all 
the  works  of  our  authoress.  In  1881,  she  issued 
a  second  series  of  "  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,'* 
fully  equal  to  the  first,  which  was  well  receiyed. 
The  **  Rapparee"  is  an  excellent  story,  and  some 
of  the  satirical  delineations  are  hit  off  with  great 
truth  and  liyeliness.  In  1832,  she  yentured  on  a 
larger  and  more  difficult  work — an  historical  ro- 
mance in  three  yolumes,  entitled  "The  Buc- 
caneer." The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  and  Oliyer 
himself  is  among  the  characters.  The  plot  of 
"  The  Buccaneer"  is  well  managed,  and  some  of 
the  characters  (as  that  of  Barbara  lyerk,  the  Pu- 
ritan) are  skilfully  delineated ;  but  the  work  is  too 
feminine,  and  has  too  little  of  energetic  passion 
for  the  stormy  times  in  which  it  is  oast.  In  1834, 
Mrs.  Hall  published  "  Tales  of  Woman's  Trials," 
short  stories  of  decidedly  moral  tendency,  written 
in  the  happiest  style  of  the  authoress.  In  1885, 
appeared  "  Uncle  Horace,"  a  noyel,  and  in  1888 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life,"  three  yolumes. 
The  latter  had  been  preyiously  published  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. The  principal  tale  in  the  collection,  "The 
Groyes  of  Blarney,"  was  dramatised  at  one  of  the 
theatres  with  distinguished  success.  In  1840, 
Mrs.  Hall  issued  what  has  been  styled  the  best 
of  her  noyels,  "  Marian;  or  a  Young  Maid's  For- 
tunes," in  which  her  knowledge  of  Irish  character 
is  again  displayed.  Eatty  Macane,  an  Irish  cook, 
who  adopts  Marian,  a  foundling,  and  watches  oyer 
her  with  untiring  affection,  is  equal  to  any  of  the 
Irish  portraitures  since  those  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 
The  next  work  of  our  authoress  was  a  series  of 
"  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  contributed  to 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  afterwards 
published  in  a  collected  form.  In  1840,  Mrs. 
Hall  aided  her  husband  in  a  work  chiefly  com- 
posed by  him,  and  which  reflects  credit  upon  his 
talents  and  industry — "  Ireland,  its  Scenery,  Cha- 
racter," &c.  Topographical  and  statistical  infor- 
mation is  here  blended  with  the  poetical  and  ro- 
mantic features  of  the  country  —  the  legends  of 
the  peasantry — scenes  and  characters  of  humour 
and  pathos — and  all  that  could  be  gathered  in  fiye 
separate  tours  through  Ireland,  added  to  early  ac- 
quaintance and  recollection  of  the  country.  The 
work  was  highly  embellished  by  British  artists, 
and  extended  to  three  large  yolumes.  In  tasteful 
description  of  natural  objects,  and  pictures  of 
eyery-day  life,  Mrs.  Hall  has  few  superiors.  Her 
humour  is  not  so  broad  or  racy  as  that  of  Lady 
Morgan,  nor  her  obscryation  so  pointed  and  select 
as  Miss  Edgeworth's.  Her  writings  are  also  un- 
equal, but,  in  general,  they  constitute  easy,  de- 
lightful reading,  and  possess  a  simple  truth  and 
purity  of  sentiment  that  is  ultimately  more  fasci- 


nating than  the  darker  shades  and  ooloumgB  of 
imaginatiye  composition."* 

Mrs.  Hall's  residence  was  for  a  number  of  yean 
at  The  Rosery,  Old  Brompton,  near  London; 
where  her  home  was  distinguished  for  its  simple 
elegance,  and  the  refined  taste  and  hospitality  of 
the  gifted  pair  who  presided  in  this  pleasant  lite- 
rary retreat.  At  present  they  reside  in  Surrey, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  London ;  Mr.  Hall  is 
editor  of  the  "  Art-Union,"  and  Mrs.  Hall  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  pages.  There  her  l&twt 
and  one  of  her  most  interesting  works,  "  Blidgnm- 
mer  Eye ;  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Loye,"  first  appeared, 
with  superb  illustrations.  The  most  distingaished 
artists  in  Great  Britain  furnished  the  pictorial  sem- 
blances of  the  author's  pure  and  beautiful  ideas; 
we  hardly  know  which  deseryes  most  praise.  The 
yolume  was  issued  in  1848,  and  well  sustains  the 
intention  of  the  authoress :  "I  haye  endeayoured,'' 
she  says,  "  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  young  prVs 
mind  from  infancy  to  womanhood ;  the  Good  and 
£yil  Influences  to  which  it  is  subjected;  and  the 
Trials  inseparable  from  a  contest  with  the  World." 
Mrs.  S.  C,  Mall,  as  she  always  giyes  her  name  to 
her  works,  seemingly  desirous  of  associating  her 
husband's  fame  with  her  own,  neyer  loses  an  op- 
portunity of  inculcating  those  yirtues  as  well  ai 
graces  which  make  the  happiness  and  enlarge  the 
best  influence  of  her  own  sex.  Another  beaatifnl 
trait  of  her  character,  is  her  actiye  benefolence; 
she  engages  in  those  associated  efforts  to  benefit 
society  by  taking  care  for  woman's  education  aad 
comfort,  now  beginning  to  be  made  in  England. 
We  find  her  name  on  the  Committee  for  the  isj- 
lum  of  the  <*  Goyemesses'  Beneyolent  Institution;" 
and  in  the  establishment  of  "  The  Queen's  Col- 
lege "  for  the  better  promotion  of  female  educa- 
tion, Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  was  warmly  interested. 

From  **  Marian ;  or  a  Young  Maid's  Fortones." 

mabiam's  chabacteb. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  feelings  vith 
which  Marian  awoke  to  this  new  existence— for 
new  indeed  it  was ;  the  kindness  of  Lady  Isabel. 
the  dean's  beneyolence,  the  joy  of  her  belond 
nurse,  each  succeeding  the  other,  were  more  like 
spells,  the  spells  of  a  happy  land,  where  there 
were  no  tears,  no  anxieties,  no  troubles.  She  was 
filled  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Not  many  weeks  had 
elapsed,  and  she  was  liring  a  new  life,  in  a  new 
world,  remembering  only  the  past  to  enhance  the 
sweetness  of  the  present.  Her  heart's  beatingi 
lest  it  should  be  a  dream,  not  a  reality,  had  hardly 
subsided ;  and  when  each  morning  she  awoke,  she 
could  scarcely  belieye  that  what  surrounded  her 
was  less  than  fairy-land.  It  was  with  mingled 
delight  and  astonishment  that  Lady  Isabd  diseo- 
yered  her  rare  excellence  in  music  She  had  not 
only  completely  mastered  the  mechanical  part  <f 
the  science,  but  infused  into  her  performance  that 
pure  and  exquisite  spirit  which,  like  genius,  oai- 
not  be  taught — it  cometh  we  know  not  whence; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  yocal  or  instm- 
mental  music  such  as  hers,  without  feeling  that 
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Nature  has  bestowed  '*  a  grace  beyond  the  reach 
of  art."  Her  Toioe  was  a  soprano,  not  of  ezten- 
siye  compass,  but  of  the  finest  tone,  particularly 
on  the  middle  notes,  where  expression  so  fully  tells. 

Lady  Isabel,  accustomed  to  the  best  music  of 
Italy,  was  astonished  not  only  at  its  richness,  as 
it  rolled  forth  in  purest  melody,  but  at  the  beauty 
of  her  conceptions  and  the  truth  of  their  delinea- 
tion. The  few  songs  she  sang  were  chosen  with 
admirable  skill,  and  she  succeeded  in  exciting 
whatever  interest  she  pleased  in  her  hearers. 
Lady  Isabel  was  spell-bound  by  the  charm  of  this 
extraordinary  talent;  it  was  something  so  origi- 
nal, so  different  ftrom  any  thing  she  had  expected. 
As  yet  Marian  had  only  learned  the  simple  melo- 
dies of  her  own  land,  and  a  few  as  simple  French 
songs ;  but  hers  was  a  voice  which  evidently  could 
sing  any  thing — round  and  flexible,  perfect  in  its 
intonations,  and  capable  of  the  highest  culture. 
To  have  understood  the  pleasure  experienced  by 
Lady  Isabel  at  this  discovery,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  power  sweet  sounds  pos- 
sessed over  her  feelings;  to  those  who  compre- 
hend this,  explanation  would  be  unnecessary; 
those  who  do  not  would  think  us  gone  mad  on  the 
subject.  It  is  indeed  labour  in  vain  to  attempt 
proving  to  the  unmusical  the  power  of  music; 
that  high,  and  pure,  and  holy  enjoyment,  which, 
as  we  may  believe,  is  one  of  the  delights  we  are 
to  experience  in  heaven. 

**  I  do  not  like  to  see  tears  in  your  eyes.  Lady 
Isabel,"  said  Marian,  when  she  finished  singing 
one  of  the  sweet  ballads  of  poor  Ireland,  whose 
euphonious  termination,  **  Colleen  das  crutheen 
amo,**  she  had  learnt  to  pronounce  with  its  natu- 
ral softness,  from  our  friend  Katty  Macane.  **  I 
do  not  like  to  see  tears  in  your  eyes,  dear  Lady 
Isabel;  why  should  you  ever  shed  tears?  —  you, 
so  good,  so  happy,  so  rich,  so  independent :  what 
made  you  cry,  dear  lady  ?" 

"  Your  music,  my  dear  child." 

"  I  ought  to  be  happy  at  that !  to  think  of  my 
nurse's  ballad  making  you  weep!" 

« It  is  even  so,"  replied  Lady  Isabel ;  *<  ballads 
such  as  that  excite  in  a  double  way,  by  the  words 
and  music,  both  playing  on  the  feelings  together. 
That  voice,  Marian,  is  a  fortune !" 

'*  I  wish  it  would  make  me  one :  do  you  think 
it  would  7"  inquired  the  girl,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it  —  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  then,  dear  Lady  Isabel,"  she  exclaimed, 
joyfully,  **  only  tell  me  Aoir  I  can  set  about  it ; 
you  have  been  so  good,  so  generous  to  me,  that 
you  will  not  refuse  me  this  request,  and  then  I 
should  be  independent ;  it  would  make  me  very, 
very  miserable  if  I  thought  that  all  my  life  I  was 
to  be  only  a  dependant ;  a  thing  to  subsist  upon 
the  cast-off  food  and  cast-off  smiles  of  others! 
Oh,  Lady  Isabel,  if  I  could  once,  even,  earn  my 
own  bread !" 

"  You  earned  it  with  Mrs.  Jones,  my  poor  girl 
— you  surely  earned  it  there." 

<*  I  might  perhaps  have  earned  food,  dear  Lady 
Bell,  but  not  money.  I  wore  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  charity." 


**  Say,  of  justice  rather;  they  were  earned." 
''  My  dear  lady,  I  could  not  think  they  were ; 
when  any  thing  approaching  finery  was  given  ijo 
me,  I  could  not  bear  to  put  it  on — I  felt  how 
strange  the  charity-child  that  crossed  my  path 
would  look  decked  out  in  ribands.  I  loathed  my- 
self." 

**  No,  Marian,"  replied  her  friend,  "  you  loathed 
your  dependence;  you  were  proud,  child,  too 
proud;  that  was  the  pride  that  <  apes  humility.' 
I  do  not  wish  to  wound  your  feelings,  Marian ; 
but,  in  the  many  tales  you  have  told  me,  where 
you  were  stem  and  stubborn  —  and  I  loved  you 
all  the  better,  because  you  did  not  spare  yourself 

—  I  traced  it  all  to  pride." 

**  But  I  could  kneel  and  kiss  the  dust  beneath 
your  feet,  and  the  good  dean,  too ;  I  could  serve 
Lord  Augustus  not  only  as  a  servant  but  as  a 
slave ;  my  old  nurse,  my  fond  and  faithfid  nurse, 
I  could  beg  for  her.  Oh,  Lady  Isabel,  is  that 
pride  ?" 

"It  is  not  humility,  my  dear  child ;  it  is  affec- 
tion.   We  have  not  insulted  you ;  if  we  had " 

"  Dear  Lady  Isabel !"  exclaimed  Marian,  aston- 
ished at  the  idea ;  but  seeing  her  ladyship  smile, 
she  reverted  to  her  old  purpose.     "  But  this  voice 

—  I  have  practised  it  as  you  told  me ;  and  now 
that  I  understand  the  Italian  words  your  ladyship 
so  kindly  translated,  I  think  I  do  better ;  I  shall 
not  be  content  with  doing  better,  I  want  to  do 
well." 

"Marian,"  said  Lady  Isabel,  "listen  to  me. 
You  have,  above  all  others,  a  quality  which  will 
render  you  either  very  great  or  very  mean  —  there 
is  no  medium  —  it  is  pridib." 

"Oh,  Lady  Isabel,"  she  interrupted  warmly, 
"  what  should  a  foundling  do  with  pride  ?" 

"  True ;  and  I  may  add,  what  should  any  one 
do  with  pride? — fcdse  pride,  that  builds  unto 
itself  a  pyramid  of  false  greatness,  and  frets  itself 
into  perpetual  agitation,  lest  its  pyramid  should 
be  assailed.  You  have  unhappily  lived  with  those 
who  sought  to  undervalue  you;  your  feelings 
stimulated  by  pride,  rebelled  —  you  became  harsh 
and  irritable  —  expecting  hourly  assault,  your  de- 
fiance was  ever  ready ;  so  that  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain but  that,  at  times,  you  might  have  been  the 
aggressor." 

"Not  only  might,  my  lady,"  said  the  frank- 
hearted  girl,  "  but  was,  I  can  call  to  mind  many 
instances  when  I  veu  the  aggressor;  and  now, 
when  I  am  so  happy,  I  wonder  how  I  could  ever 
have  been  so  bitter.     But  was  it  pride  ?" 

"  Yes ;  think,  and  you  will  see  it  was." 

"But,  dear  madam,  is  the  pride  that  rises 
against  oppression  wrong  ?" 

"  No,  provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  anger 
against  the  oppressor.  The  sea  is  deep,  my  child, 
but  pride  is  deeper,  nor  is  it  more  deep  than  de- 
ceitfol;  it  irill  often  seem  to  betray  itself,  the 
more  successAiUy  to  betray  thee.  I  would  have 
you  watch  this  pride,  and  separate  it  from  that 
great  and  glorious  ambition  which  all  great  men, 
and  a  few  great  women,  have  understood." 

"Lady  Isabel,  why  did  you  say  a  few  great 
women  ?" 
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«  Because,  though  many  are  celebrated,  few 
are  great.  Women  are  at  bo  early  a  period  bound 
to  the  littlenesses  of  life,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
for  them  to  break  the  thousand  small  intricate 
chains  which  keep  them  down  on  eyery  side,  and 
which,  after  all,  except  with  Tcry  extraordinary 
talents,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  had, 
perhaps,  better  be  only  loosened.  There  are, 
however,  many  heroic  women,  clad  in  English 
russet,  whose  sufferings  and  whose  yirtues  deserve 
the  martyr's  crown.  To  be  truly  great  we  must 
be  above  the  weaknesses — the  petty  ambitions 
of  life  —  soaring  as  the  eagle  in  the  heavens  with 
only  the  sun  in  view." 

<*A8  I  should  like  to  soar!"  exclaimed  the 
young  enthusiast,  '*  and  my  sun  should  be  inde- 
pendence." 

*' And,"  said  Lady  Isabella,  <*if  you  attained  it 
by  the  most  praiseworthy  exertions,  you  would 
then  desire  one  other-— the  only  one  that  ever 
made  woman,  however  great,  happy." 

**  What  is  that,  madam?" 

Lady  Isabella  paused;  the  word  "Love"  was 
on  her  Up,  but  she  sent  it  back,  and  said,  **  Affec- 
tion." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  maiden,  **  but  I 
think  I  should  like  to  be  great." 

**  And  so  should  I  like  you  to  be  great  in  good- 
ness I  You  have  been  reading  this  morning  the 
biography  of  two  Tsry  celebrated  women :  whom 
would  you  rather  have  been,  Queen  Elizabeth  or 
Lady  Rachel  Rnssel  ?" 

Marian  paused  not,  but  replied  instantly,  **0h, 
Lady  Rachel,  to  be  sure !" 

Lady  Isabella  drew  her  breath  freely.  **  Thank 
God!"  she  instantly  exclaimed;  **she  is  right- 
hearted  !" 

BLUE-STOCKINGS. 

The  particular  class  of  blue-stockings  of  which 
Lady  Barbara,  in  her  day,  was  so  decided  a  speci- 
men, is  passing  away.  The  generality  of  females 
are  better  informed  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago ;  it  is  not  that  there  are  fewer  troutf  but  there 
are  fewer  minnowt;  consequently,  *<the  trout"  do 
not  look  so  vertf  big.  Lady  Barbara,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  her  career,  affected  that  hardness 
which,  unfortunately,  many  clever  women,  now-a- 
days,  mistake  for  strength.  The  affectation  of 
sentiment  and  romance  was  foolish ;  the  affecta- 
tion of  hard  philosophy,  in  a  woman,  is  worse 
than  that  It  is  dangerous.  Nature !  that  uner- 
ring philosopher !  commanded  different  and  sepa- 
rate occupations  to  the  fair  portion  of  her  creation, 
from  what  she  allotted  to  the  stronger ;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  destroy  these  obligations,  flies  in  the 
very  face  of  that  nature  which  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  talk  about,  and  disobey.  Women  are 
capable  of  appreciating,  and  ought  to  be  ready  to 
exercise  and  understand  the  principles  of  all  that 
is  great  and  beautiful;  they  ought  to  be  true 
patriots,  firm  friends,  and  honest  members  of 
society;  these  are  general  virtues:  but  there  are 
others,  especially  their  own,  that  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


SENTIMENTAL  TOVNa  LADISS. 

I  hate  those  mere  gentle  girls  without  mind,  or 
spirit,  or  feeling,  to  deepen  the  blush  upon  a  pallid 
cheek ;  a  fellow  might  as  well  think  of  living  apoo 
sweet  cake,  and  sweet  cream,  and  sweet  straw- 
berries, and  all  the  sweets,  which,  after  all,  are 
sure  to  become  sours,  as  going  through  life  with  a 
sleepy-headed  beauty,  whose  roughest  word  would 
be,  **  An  if  it  please  you,  sir!" 

WOMAN   FOR  WOMAN. 

**No,  I  can't,  nor  won't!"  exclaimed  Katty, 
with  a  heroic  spirit  that  females  would  do  well 
and  wisely  to  cultivate.  "  I  will  not  hoold  my 
tongue,  where  my  own  poor  wake  sex  is  imposed 
upon.  Haven't  I  often  seen  the  young,  and  tb< 
innocent,  and  the  virtuous,  drawn  by  their  natural 
goodness  (which  desavers  like  you  twist  as  a  halter 
about  their  necks,  strangling  them  with  their  oim 
good  intentions,  like  seething  the  kid  in  its  mo- 
ther's milk;)  haven't  I  often  seen  such  drawn  into 
sin,  and  left  to  moulder  away  in  it,  till  they  sank 
into  a  nameless  grave  7  And  why  ?  Because  there 
was  none  of  their  oy^  sex  found  with  enough  judg- 
ment  to  watch  over  them ;  or  with  courage  enough 
to  draw  them  back  after  the  first  false  step;  or 
to  give  the  broad,  the  loud,  the  determined,  the 
steadfast  lib  to  what  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  a 
young  woman:  the  first  false  fcord  that's  <rai 
whispered  against  her  honest  fame  ! 
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THE   PUBLIC   SINQER. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Marian  once  thought 
her  fine  voice  might  promote  her  independent  de* 
sires,  and  Lady  Isabella  promised  to  read  her  oae 
of  those  practical  lessons  on  the  danger  of  female 
publicity  that  are  so  forcible  by  the  mere  ttreagdi 
of  example.  About  a  week  e^er  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Jones  she  fulfilled  her  promise — tbeleBSoa 
was  in  itself  fearful.  A  young  and  dever  pA 
without  a  home,  and  most  painf oily  situated,  mar- 
ried a  man  much  beneath  her ;  and,  finding  oat, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  month,  that  he  was  net 
only  low  in  connexion,  but  of  debased  nund, 
sprang,  as  it  were,  upon  the  stage,  as  a  meaas 
of  support,  where  her  magnificent  musical  talent 
conunanded  success.  She  had  done  so  with  a  mind 
full  of  honest  and  excellent  resolves*- with  a  fira 
desire  to  do  right — with  a  prayer;  but,  DOjSk 
did  not  pray — tf  she  had  prayed^  she  would  nst  hast 
fallen  I  Poor  thing !  she  trusted  to  her  integiity 
of  purpose,  and,  elated  with  success — ^flushed  witk 
triumph — her  unguarded  and  unworldly  mannen 
reaped,  as  their  reward,  a  reputation,  not  hligkt 
exactly,  but  breathed  upon  by  that  class  of  men 
whose  breath  is  poison.  Those,  few  as  they  were 
in  number,  of  her  own  sex  whom  she  respected, 
and  who  ought  boldly  to  have  rallied  roond  a 
sister  whom  they  believed  in  danger,  shrank  froa 
her.  She  was  worse  than  alone  in  the  world!  for 
she  had  the  clog  of  a  base  and  cruel  husband — 
a  yoke-fellow,  but  no  help ;  and  this  at  the  time 
when  all  the  town  were  at  her  feet ;  this,  as  has 
been  said  before,  all  brilliant  as  it  is,  nereryet 
filled  the  aching  void  in  woman's  heart    Utf 
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corse  seemed  to  be  Always  to  loTe  unworthily; 
she  fell ;  knowing  then  that  she  wot  degraded,  she 
became  reckless,  and  this  rf^cklessness  wad  in- 
creased by  the  desertion  of  the  fashionable  rou6 
who  courted  her  as  a  step  to  farther  notoriety. 
She  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  career  of  professional  success,  multitudinous 
scandal,  and  bitter  self-reproach,  the  poor  actress' 
health  gare  way,  and  she  had  no  friends  —  envy, 
and  that  mock  religion  which  blasts  where  it 
ought  to  bless,  did  their  worst.  She  crept  down 
to  Twickenham  with  the  remnant  of  her  earnings, 
to  die  like  a  hunted  oat,  away  from  the  scenes  of 
her  fererish  home. 

PRSJunici. 

Prejudice  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  has 
the  unfortunate  ability  of  accommodating  itself 
to  all  the  possible  yarieties  of  the  human  mind. 
Like  the  spider,  it  makes  ererywhere  a  home. 
Some  one  of  our  glorious  old  divines — South,  or 
Taylor,  or  Fuller,  or  Bishop  Hall — has  it  some- 
where, that  let  the  mind  be  as  naked  as  the  walls 
of  an  empty  and  forsaken  tenement,  gloomy  as  a 
dungeon,  or  ornamented  with  the  richest  abilities 
of  thinking;  let  it  be  hot,  cold,  dark,  or  light, 
lonely  or  inhabited ;  still  prejudice,  if  undisturbed, 
will  fill  it  with  cobwebs,  and  live,  like  the  spider, 
where  there  seemed  nothing  to  live  upon. 

XMULATION. 

It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  imagine 
that  being  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  having 
the  same  pursuits,  the  same  turn  of  mind,  as  it  is 
called,  makes  people  agree.  Derogatory  as  it  is 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  experience  forces 
the  knowledge  that  people  having  the  same  pur- 
suits, the  same  foibles,  the  same  feelings,  agree 
least  of  all ;  one  thunder-clap  deadens  the  effect 
of  another.  A  theatre,  for  instance,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hive,  where  every  bee  has  a  sting 
ready,  not  for  an  intruder,  but  for  its  fellow-bee. 
It  is  painful  to  know  how  actors  of  similar  style 
and  manner  mar  each  other's  points,  and  count 
the  calls  and  claps  which  each  receives  above  the 
other ;  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  quote  this  as 
an  instance  of  discord,  arising  where  many  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  if  the 
confession  were  not  added,  that  the  same  fault  is 
observable  in  every  sphere  where  men's  tempers 
and  feelings  are  called  into  operation.  Higher 
and  nobler  minds  overcome  it  altogether,  simply 
because  they  are  high  and  noble,  and  above  the 
small  artifices  and  weak  emulations  which  gan- 
grene and  fester  the  heart. 

HALL,   LOUISA  JANE, 

Is  THE  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Park  of  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  where  she  was  bom  in 
1802.  Dr.  Park  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1811, 
opened  a  school  for  young  ladies,  (one  of  the  first 
institutions  of  this  kind  under  the  care  of  a  man,  a 
mode  of  female  education  since  become  so  popular 
in  Boston,)  where  his  daughter  was  carefully  edu- 
cated. She  began  to  write  very  early,  but  did  not 
publish  untU  1832. 
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In  1840,  she  married  Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall,  a 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
where  she  has  since  resided.  Her  principal  works 
are,  "  Miriam,  a  Drama ;"  **  Joanna  of  Naples,  a 
Historical  Tale,"  and  *'  A  Biography  of  Elizabeth 
Carter ;"  besides  several  poems  published  in  pe- 
riodicals. Of  her  most  remarkable  work,  the 
editor*  of  "The  Female  Poets  of  America," 
says  —  "  Mrs.  Hall  wrote  Miriam  only  for  amuse- 
ment, as  she  did  many  little  poems  and  tales  which 
she  destroyed.  The  first  half  of  this  drama,  writ- 
ten in  1825,  was  read  at  a  small  literary  party  in 
Boston.  The  author  not  being  known,  was  pre- 
sent, and  was  encouraged  by  the  remarks  it  occa- 
sioned to  finish  it  in  the  following  summer.  'Her 
father  forbade  her  design  to  bum  it ;  it  was  read, 
as  completed,  in  the  winter  of  1826,  and  the  au- 
thorship disclosed;  but  she  had  not  courage  to 
publish  it  for  several  years.  She  saw  its  defects 
more  distinctly  than  before,  when  it  appeared  in 
print,  and  resolved  never  again  to  attempt  any 
thing  so  long  in  the  form  of  poetry.  Her  eyesight 
failed  for  four  or  five  years,  during  which  time 
she  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of 
books,  the  pen,  and  what  she  says  she  most  re- 
gretted, the  needU, 

"  *  Miriam'  was  published  in  1887.  It  received 
the  best  approval  of  contemporary  criticism,  and  a 
second  edition,  with  such  revision  as  the  condition 
of  the  author's  eyes  had  previously  forbidden,  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year.  Mrs.  Hall  had  not 
proposed  to  herself  to  write  a  tragedy,  but  a  dra- 
matic poem,  and  the  result  was  an  instance  of  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  a  design,  in  which 
failure  would  have  been  but  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
perience of  genius.  The  subject  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  but  one 
which  has  never  been  treated  with  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  its  nature  and  capacities.  It  is  the 
first  great  conflict  of  the  Master's  kingdom,  after 
its  full  establishment,  with  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.  It  is  Christianity  struggling  with  the  first 
persecution  of  power,  philosophy,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  society.  Milman  had  attempted  its  illus- 
tration in  his  brilliant  and  stately  tragedy  of  The 
Martyr  of  Antioch ;  Bulwer  has  laid  upon  it  his 
familiar  hands  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ;  and 
since,  our  countryman,  William  Ware,  has  exhib- 
ited it  with  power  and  splendour  in  his  masterly 
romance  of  The  Fall  of  Rome ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
approached  more  nearly  its  just  delineation  and 
analysis  than  Mrs.  Hall  in  this  beautiful  poem." 

The  prose  works  of  Mrs.  Hall  erince  a  culti- 
vated mind  and  refined  taste ;  the  style  is  care- 
fully finished,  and  the  delineations  of  character 
satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  if  they  fail  to 
awaken  any  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Queen 
or  tiie  pursuits  of  the  learned  lady.  There  is 
something  in  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Hall  which  seems 
statue-like ;  we  feel  that  this  repose  is  a  part  of 
the  beauty,  and  yet  one  would  wish  to  see  it  dis- 
turbed if  only  to  prove  the  power  which  the  in- 
spired artist  possesses. 


*  R.  W.  Griswold. 
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*•  From  Miritm.** 
[Miriam,  the  onlj  daughter  of  Tbraeeno,  a 
Christian  exile  from  Jadea,  residing  with  his  two 
children  at  Rome,  is  seen  and  loved  by  Paulus,  a 
young  nobleman,  whose  father,  Piso,  had  in  his 
youth  served  in  the  armies  in  Palestine.  The 
passion  is  mutual,  but  secret ;  and  having  failed 
to  win  the  Roman  to  her  faith,  the  Christian 
maiden  resolves  to  part  from  him  for  ever.  ] 

THS  PA&TIHO. 

Mriam.  The  anguish  of  my  loul, 
My  spirit's  deep  and  rending  agony, 
Tell  me  that  though  this  heart  may  surely  break. 
There  is  no  change  witliin  it  I  and  through  life. 
Fondly  and  wildly —  though  most  hopelessly  — 
With  all  its  strong  affections  will  it  cleave 
To  him  for  whom  it  nearly  yielded  all 
That  makes  life  precious  —  peace  and  self  esteem. 
Friends  upon  earth,  and  hopes  in  heaven  above! 

Paul.  Mean'n  thou  —  I  know  not  what.    My  mind  grows 

dark 
Amid  a  thousand  wildering  maxes  lost. 
There  is  a  wild  and  dreadful  mysury 
Even  in  thy  words  of  love  I  can  not  rolve. 

Jllir.  Hear  me:  for  with  the  holy  faith  that  erst 
Made  strong  the  shuddering  patriarchs  heart  and  band. 
When  meek  below  the  glittering  knife  lay  stretched 
The  boy  whose  smiles  were  sunshine  to  his  age, 
This  night  I  ofier  up  a  sacrifice 
Of  life's  best  hopes  to  the  One  Living  God  I 
Yes,  from  that  night,  my  Paulus,  never  more 
Mine  eyes  shall  look  upon  thy  form,  mine  ears 
Drink  in  the  tones  of  thy  beloved  voice. 

PatU.  Ye  gods !  ye  cruel  gods !  let  me  awake 
And  find  this  but  a  dream  I 

Mr.  Is  it  then  said ! 
O  God  I  the  words  so  fraught  with  bittcmieas 
Bo  soon  are  uttered  —  and  thy  servant  lives ! 
Ay,  Paulus ;  ever  from  that  hour,  when  first 
My  spirit  knew  that  thine  was  wholly  lof». 
And  to  its  superstitions  wedded  flist. 
Shrouded  in  darkness,  blind  to  every  beam 
Streaming  from  Zion's  bill  athwart  the  night 
That  broods  in  horror  o'er  a  heathen  world, 
Bven  from  that  hour  my  shuddering  soul  beheU 
A  dark  and  Dsthomless  abyss  yawn  wide 
Between  us  two ;  and  o'er  it  gleamed  alone 
One  pale,  dim  twinkling  star!  the  lingering  hope 
That  grace  descending  from  the  Throne  of  Light 
Might  (kll  in  gentle  dews  upoa  that  heart, 
And  melt  it  into  humble  piety. 
Alas  I  that  hope  hath  faded ;  and  I  see 
The  fatal  gulf  of  separation  still 
Between  us,  love,  and  stretching  on  for  aye 
Beyond  the  grave  in  which  I  feel  that  soon 
.This  day  with  all  its  sorrows  shall  lie  down. 
Union  for  us  is  none  in  yonder  sky  : 
Then  how  on  earth?— so  in  my  inmost  soul. 
Nurtured  with  midnight  tears,  with  blighted  hopes. 
With  silent  watchings  and  incessant  prayers, 
A  holy  resolution  hath  U'en  root. 
And  in  its  might  at  last  springs  proudly  up. 
We  part,  my  Paulus!  not  in  hate,  but  love, 
Yielding  unto  a  stern  necessity. 
And  I  along  my  sad,  short  pilgrimage. 
Will  bear  the  memory  of  our  sinless  love 
As  mothers  wear  the  image  of  the  babe 
That  died  upon  their  bosom  ere  the  world 
Had  sumped  its  spotless  soul  with  good  or  ill. 
Pictured  in  infant  loveliness  and  smiles. 
Close  to  the  heart's  fond  core,  to  be  drawn  forth 
Ever  In  solitude,  and  bathed  in  tears.  — 
But  bow!  with  such  unmanly  grief  struck  down. 
Withered,  thou  Boman  knight ! 

PauL  My  brain  is  piercM  ! 
Mine  eyes  with  blindness  smitten !  and  mine  ear 
Rings  faintly  with  the  echo  of  thy  words! 
Henceforth  what  man  shall  ever  build  his  fiiith 
On  woman's  love,  on  woman's  constancy  ?• 


Maiden,  look  op !  I  would  bat  gaxe  ooee  moss 
Upon  that  open  brow  and  clear  dark  eye. 
To  read  what  aspect  Peijury  may  wear. 
What  garb  of  loveliness  may  Falsehood  use. 
To  lure  the  eye  of  guileless,  manly  love! 
Cmel,  cold-blooded,  fickle  that  thou  art, 
Dost  thou  not  quail  beneath  thy  lover's  eye  1 
How !  there  Is  light  within  thy  loAy  glanc«, 
A  flush  upon  tliy  cheek,  a  settled  calm 
Upon  thy  Up  and  brow ! 

JlfiV.  Ay,  even  so, 
A  light— a  flush  —  a  calm  —  not  of  this  earth ! 
For  in  this  hour  of  bitterness  and  woe. 
The  grace  of  God  Is  Ihlllng  on  my  soul 
Like  dews  upon  the  withering  grass  which  laio 
Red  scorching  flames  have  seared.    Again 
The  consciousness  of  faith,  of  sins  forgiven. 

Of  wrath  appeased,  of  heavy  guilt  thrown  ofl; 

Sheds  on  my  breast  its  long-forgonen  peace, 

And  shhiing  steadfast  as  the  noonday,  sun. 

Lights  me  along  the  path  that  duty  roarfca. 

Lover,  too  dearly  loved !  a  long  farewell ! 

The  bannered  field,  the  glancing  spear,  the  shout 

That  bears  the  victor's  name  onto  the  sides — 

The  laurelled  brow— bo  thine 

DTINO  rANCIBS. 

Angels  are  gathering  in  the  eastern  sky  — 
The  wind  is  plnying  'mid  their  glittering  plumes— 
The  sunbeams  dance  upon  their  golden  harps  — 
Welcome  is  on  their  fliir  and  glorious  brows  I 
Hath  not  a  holy  spirit  passed  from  earth. 
Whom  ye  come  fonii  to  meet,  seraphic  farms  1 
Oh,  fode  not,  fade  not  yet  I  —  or  take  me  too. 
For  earth  grows  dark  beneath  my  daizled  eye! 

MIBIAM  TO  PAULUS,   WHO  DECLABBS   HIMSILT  A 

CHRISTIAN. 

If  but  oue  ray  of  light  from  Heav*n 
Hath  reach'd  thy  soul,  I  may  indeed  rcjoiee! 
Ev'n  thus,  in  coming  days,  fh>m  martyrs*  Mood 
Shall  earnest  saints  arise  lo  do  God's  work. 
And  thus  with  slow,  sure,  silent  step  shall  Truth 
Tread  the  dark  earth,  and  scatter  Light  abroad. 
Till  Peace  and  Righteousness  awake,  and  lead 
Triumphant,  in  the  bright  and  Joyous  blaae. 
Their  happy  myriads  up  to  yonder  akiea  I 

MIBIAM  TO  BBB  BROTHER  AJID  LOTBB. 

Euphas,  thy  band  I  —  Ay.  clasp  tby  brother's  hand  I 

Ye  fair  and  young  apostles !  go  ye  forth  — 

Go  side  by  side  beneath  the  sun  and  storm. 

A  dying  sister's  blessing  on  your  toils ! 

When  ye  have  pour'd  the  oil  of  Christian  peace 

On  passions  rude  and  wild  —  when  ye  have  won 

Dark,  sullen  souls  lh>m  wrath  and  sin  to  God— 

Whene'er  ye  kneel  to  bear  upon  your  prayYs 

Repentant  sinners  up  to  yonder  heav'n. 

Be  it  In  palace —dungeon  —  open  air~ 

'Mid  ft-iends  — 'mid  raging  foes  — in  joy— in  grief- 

Deem  not  ye  pray  alone ;  —  man  never  doth  I 

A  sister  spirit,  ling'ring  near,  shall  fill 

The  silent  air  around  you  with  her  pray'rs. 

Waiting  till  ye  too  lay  your  fetters  down. 

And  come  to  your  reward !  —Go  fearless  forth; 

For  glorious  truth  wars  with  you,  and  shall  reign. 

HANKE,  HENRIETTE  WILHBLMIKA. 
Was  the  dsughter  of  Mr.  Amdt,  a  mercbaal  in 
Jatier ;  she  was  bom  in  1783.  In  1802,  sbe  mMX- 
ried  the  pastor  Hanke,  of  Dejhermfnrth ;  aodu 
1819,  she  became  a  widow.  Since  which  treiit, 
she  has  lived  retired  with  her  mother,  her  tine 
wholly  doToted  to  literary  pnrsmts,  and  the  csit 
of  her  aged  parents.  She  has  written— "ThB 
Step-Daughter,"  pubUshed  in  1820;  «*Tbe  Tirehi 
Months  of  the  Year/*  in  1821 ;  "  The  Htmtiag 
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Cutis  of  Ditma"  uid  "The  OsrJen  of  WuIttr," 
in  1822;  "  PictOMS  of  the  Heart"  and  "Oaudie," 
in  the  year  1823.  "The  ChristnuB-Tree"  wu 
leaned  in  1824,  and  "The  Femele  Frienda"  in 
1825.  She  hu  initten  namerous  other  noTela 
and  romanoee,  which  have  obtained  great  popo- 
larity  in  QormuiT.  Her  Trorka  were  published  in 
•  uniform  edition  in  1841.  in  twenty-one  Tolumee, 
None  of  these  have  been  tranalatcd  into  English. 


RENTZ,  CAROLtNE  LEE, 
Wai  bom  in  Lancaster,  Worcester  count j,  Mas- 
BachuBettH.  Her  father  was  General  John  Whiting, 
of  the  army.  Her  two  brother*  were  alec  officers 
in  the  annj,  and  one  of  them,  General  Henr; 
Whiting,  wae  aid-de  camp  to  General  Taylor,  in 
the  Ueiicsa  w»r ;  he  is  atill  living.  Hiee  Whiting 
began  to  write  when  very  yonng ;  and  before  she 
had  completed  her  t;welfth  year,  she  had  composed 
a  poem,  a  noTel,  and  a  tragedy  in  fire  acts,  fall 
of  impsedoned  sceneB  and  romantic  situations. 

Upon  her  marriage,  she  remoTed  to  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina;  in  its  DniTersity,  her  hnsband, 
Hr.  N.  M.  Henti,  was  ProfesBor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages.  After  aome  yeara  spent  in  this  place, 
the;  took  charge  of  a  flourishing  female  academy 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1834,  they  went  to 
reside  near  Florence,  Alabama,  at  a  place  they 
called  Locust  Dell,  where  they  taught  for  seTeral 
years.  Stronger  inducements  led  them  to  Tnsca- 
loDsa,  Alabama,  the  neat  of  the  Uni*ersity,  where 
they  spent  two  years.  In  1845,  Mr.  Heuti  re- 
moved to  Tuflkegee  with  hia  family,  and  at  present 
they  are  residing  in  Columhua,  (Jeorgia,  a  hean- 
tiful  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahooche. 

The  first  work  which  Mrs.  Henti  published,  was 
her  drama,  "De  Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride," 
for  which  she  obtained  the  priie  of  Sre  hundred 
dollars  and  a  gold  medal,  offered  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  best  original  tragedy.  Several  of  onr  most 
eminent  writers  were  competitors  for  the  priie, 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Henti  by  a  committee  composed 
of  distingoished  literary  gentlemen.  8tie  has  also 
written  two  other  tragedies,  "  Lamoroh,  or  the 
Weitera  Wild,"  whiob  was  acted  at  Cincinnati, 
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and  "  Constance  of  Werdenberg ;"  both  of  Umm 
are  still  onpnUished.  Many  of  her  minor  poems 
show  great  sweetness  and  faoilily,  as  well  as 
warmth  and  earnestness.  Indeed,  poetry  seems 
to  be  the  natural  language  of  her  heart,  when 
stirred  by  emoUooB  or  affections. 

Mrs.  Heati  is  most  widely  known  by  her  popular 
prose  tales  and  noiellettea,  which  have  appeared 
in  our  different  periodicals.  "Aunt  Patty's  Scrap 
Bag"  and  "The  Mob  Cap,"  which  obtained  a 
priie  of  two  bandied  dollars,  hare  been  almost 
uniTorsally  read.  Home  of  her  other  stories  are, 
"  Aunt  Mercy,"  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  "  The  Pedlar," 
"  The  Village  Anthem,"  and  anovol,  in  one  Tolnme, 
eaUed"Lovel1's  Folly." 

As  an  instructress,  she  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, especially  in  that  most  important  qualiB- 
catlon,  the  power  of  gaining  the  affections  and 
confidence  of  those  nnder  her  care,  and  of  obtldn- 
ing  a  personal  infiuence  over  them,  which  remains 
and  acts  upon  them  for  good,  long  after  they  are 
withdr«wn  from  her  presence.  Many  a  young 
man,  as  well  as  woman,  who  has  been  thrown  into 
her  society,  will  look  back  upon  his  intercourse 
with  her  as  a  time  when  his  mind  receired  an 
impulse  Howards  tbs  noble  and  elevated,  which 
affeoted  his  whole  future  life. 

In  social  intercourse,  Mrs.  Henti  is  easy  and  dig- 
nifled.  Her  appearance  is  exceedingly  prepossesa- 
ing,  and  her  conversational  powers  are  fine. 

The  prose  writinga  of  Mrs.  Henb  are  distin- 
galshed  for  poetic  imagery,  vlvadty,  and  a  peoulior 
parity  of  style,  which  seems  the  habitual  tone  of 
the  writer's  mind,  and  harmoaiies  well  with  the 
quiet  lessons  of  morality  and  patriotism  breathing 
from,  rather  than  inculcated  in,  all  her  fictitious 
compositions.  Bom  and  trained  at  the  North,  but 
remoTed  to  the  South  while  her  youthful  hopes 
were  bright  as  the  sunny  climate  where  her  new 
home  was  found,  and  passing  some  years  as  so- 
journer in  the  great  West,  Mrs.  Henti  has  learned 
the  wisdom  of  loving  her  whole  country,  ahove  any 
particular  State  or  section.  This  true  and  noble 
patriotism  she  ineoloatea  oa  a  woman  should, — 
like  the  bith  of  childhood,  to  hold  its  place,  nexttA 
that  of  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,"  in  the 
heart  of  every  American.  Of  her  most  elaborate 
DOTel,  "  Lovell's  Folly,"  a  writer  in  the  Southeni 
Review  says:  —  "It  certainly  merits  praise,  both 
for  its  design  and  execution.  The  purpose,  or 
moralt,  is  to  show  the  inoorreetneas  of  the  preju- 
dices commonly  entertained  towards  eaeh  other 
by  the  Yankee  and  Southron.  The  characters  are 
welt  chosen  for  this  purpose;  the  incidents  fiisci- 
DBting,  and  artistically  managed ;  and  the  reflec- 
tions, in  the  main  true,  abounding  in  delicate  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful,  the  right,  and  the  good. 
The  style  is  even  and  graceful,  and  throughout 
vivified  by  the  colourings  of  a  flowery  fanoy. 
There  is  nothing  wild  or  spasmodic  in  thelie  pages. 
They  would  please  the  amiable  and  contemplative 
lover  of  Wordsworth,  rather  than  the  admirer  of 
Byron's  gloom  and  misanthropy.  Reading  such 
productions  is  like  vrandering  through  the  green- 
ness and  rose-enamelled  heaaty  of  one  of  our 
Western  pruries  in  spring-tine,  and  Dot  like 
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gazing  upon  the  rough  bftiriers  and  splintered 
pinnacles  of  a  huge  mountain,  or  the  foam  and 
fury  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest. 

"  Of  her  dramatic  works,  *  De  Lara,  or  the  Moor- 
ish Bride,'  must  rank  among  the  best  of  the  kind 
produced  in  America.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain, 
during  the  contests  between  the  rival  races,  and 
the  events  are  such  as  to  produce  manifestations 
of  many  of  the  iutenser  passions ;  and  while  the 
tragedy  is  fraught,  throughout,  with  moral  and 
poetic  beauty ;  while  it  presents,  in  vivid  colours, 
to  the  imagination,  the  soft  and  voluptuous  scenes 
about  'golden  Granada,'  —  her  olive-bowers  and 
enchanted  palaces ;  while  there  is  pervading  femi- 
nine chasteness  and  delicacy, — it  is  yet  marked 
by  great  depth  and  vigour  of  thought  and  utter- 
ance. Indeed,  the  masculine  energy  of  style,  and 
the  remarkable  insight  into  the  fiercer  capacities 
and  phases  of  the  human  heart, — with  which  wo- 
men are  seldom  familiar,  —  have,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  fascinated  us  with  this  tragedy.  We 
know  no  female  writer,  not  excepting  Joanna 
Baillie,  who  displays  more  manliness  of  sentiment 
and  expression,  in  her  writings,  than  Mrs.  Hentz 
exhibits  in  this  drama." 

Of  the  story  or  plot,  we  can  give  no  analysis 
here,  only  remarking,  as  explanatory  of  the  scene 
we  quote,  that  Osman  is  a  captive  Moor  in  the  cas- 
tle of  the  Spanish  hero,  Fernando  De  Lara,  whose 
father  Oaman  has  secretly  murdered.  De  Lara 
has  discovered  his  prisoner's  guilt,  but  is  hindered 
in  his  revenge  by  plighted  love  for  Zorayda,  the 
daughter  of  the  Moor.  She  has  become  a  Chris- 
tian in  sincerity,  as  her  father  has  hypocritically, 
to  subserve  his  hatred. 

THE  APOSTATE  AND  THE  TRUE  BELIEVER. 

Zoraya.  The  blood  of  tb'  Abencerrages  flows  pure 
As  melting  icicles  within  these  veins. 
No  look  of  lawless  passion  ever  sent 
The  conscious  crimson  to  thy  daughter's  cheek. 
Fernando  loves  me,  but  the  captive  maid 
Receives  as  reverent  and  true  an  homage. 
As  if  the  diadem  of  Spain  she  wore. 
And  pledged  my  faith  unsanctioned  by  thy  blessing. 
But,  glorying  in  my  innocence,  I  dare 
Present  my  bosom  to  thy  glittering  steel, 
And  tell  thee,  with  my  dying  breath,  that  here 
Fenrando's  worshipped  image  is  enshrined. 

Osman.  Would  that  the  tomb  of  her  who  made  roe  ftitbcr. 
Had  closed  on  thee,  the  infant  of  a  day,— 
Sweet  in  thy  bud,  but  fktal  in  ihy  bloom. 
Leagued  with  the  fell  oppressors  of  thy  land, 
The  curses  of  thy  country  shall  be  thine  I  — 
Leagued  with  an  infidel !    May  Allah  send 

Zor.  Oh !  curse  me  not :  thou  know'st  not  all  my  crime. 
Thou,  to  redeem  thyself  f^om  captive  chains. 
Assumed  the  Christian's  name,  yet  loathed  his  creed. 
I,  at  thy  bidding,  knelt  before  the  cross: 
But,  ere  the  mandate  came,  my  heart  Mad  bowed 
In  adoration  to  the  Christian's  God. 
This  sacred  cross  I've  sheltered  in  my  breast 

Os.  {SnaUhing  it  from  her,  and  throwing  it  on  the  ground.) 
Perish  the  symbol  of  a  faith  abhorred,  — 
Perish  the  seal  of  infhmy  and  wo,  — 
Down,  down,  to  dust  ] 

2Sor.  {Tytrowing  herse(f  at  hiafea,  and  grasping  the  cross.) 
No,  trample  on  thy  child, 
But  spare  (torn  sacrilege  this  holy  relic  ! 
Fernando's  mother,  on  the  bed  of  death. 
Gave  me  this  pledge  of  her  immortal  hope. 
This  precious  pledge !    I  'II  guard  it,  as  of  old 
The  wandering  Hebrews  watched  the  ark  of  heaven. 


The  dying  features  of  the  lovely  saint,  — 

The  light,  the  glow,  the  ecstacy,  the  peace !  — 

Thou  would'si,  like  me,  have  wept  and  have  believed 

Father,  there  is  a  truth.  1  feel  there  is. 

In  this  religion  sealed  by  blood  divine. 

It  gives  roe  strength  to  wrestle  with  thy  wrath : 

It  arms  me,  —  me,  a  young  and  timid  maid,  — 

With  power  a  hero's  arm,  in  battle,  lacks. 

This  cross  is  mine.    Back  lo  my  guardian  heart. 

Thou  sacred  sign,  —  remain  for  ever  there ! 

Os.  Shame  of  thy  lineage,  alien  from  thy  kind.  — 
Traitress,  exulting  in  thy  daring  guilt ! 
I  have  no  daughter.    Never  be  it  said 
That  this  unnatural  thing  is  child  of  mine. 
I  will  have  none,  —  away  —  away,  ihou  aerpent. 
Whom  once  I  warmed  and  fostered  in  my  breast. 
'Tis  done !  —  there  is  no  other  place  to  sting  I 
Fool  that  I  was,  —  amidst  the  wreck  of  f^me. 
The  dearth  of  Joy,  I  dreamed  that  ftte  bad  left 
A  daughter,  and,  still  more,  that  she  did  love  vaia. 

*  ♦  »  •  *  •  • 

But  hear  me  while  I  swear  by  Allah's  throne, 

A  father's  curse 

Zor.  Thou  can'st  not  utter  it. 
Heaven  will  not  hear.    Thus,  prostrate  at  thy  (eet. 
Behold  me  fall  submissive  to  thy  will. 
Leave  me  this  cross,  this  anchor  of  my  fkitb. 
Take  all  the  rest,  but  leave  —  oh,  leave  me  this ! 

DE   LARA^S   LOVE. 

Oh !  there  is  something  in  the  secret  thought. 
That  we  are  shrined  in  some  pure  vestal  heart. 
Whose  trembling  fears  our  bloodstain'd  path  parsiae. 
Whose  holy  prayers  for  us  are  winged  on  high. 
Whose  tears  and  blushes  welcome  our  return,  — 
Something  in  this.  Francisco,  that  embalms. 
Refines  and  sanctifies  the  warrior's  spirit. 

All  that  I  can  reveal  is  written  here. 
Here  on  this  brow,  from  which  despair  unthrones 
The  sovereignty  of  mind.    My  spirit  now 
Is  calm  and  clear,  —  and  ponders  o'er  the  wreck 
Its  own  unmastcred  agony  has  made. 
The  wretch,  who's  drifted  o'er  the  surging  waves 
Of  oeean,  when  its  foam  is  lashed  by  storms. 
Sees  not  his  yawning  sepulchre  more  clear. 
Than  I,  the  chasm  o'er  which  my  reason  totters. 

Oh !  that  no  mortal  eye 
Had  e'er  beheld  these  humbling  agonies. 
Zoraya,  thou  hut  heard  me  utter  sounds 
That  leave  a  sleepless  echo,  murdering  peace. 
I  '11  tell  thee  all  —give  hack  thy  virgin  vows,— 
Tear  thy  seducing  image  from  my  heart,— 
Drown,  in  black  vengeance,  love's  forbidden  fires. 
And  let  this  bridal  day  go  down  in  blood. 

zorata's  lots. 

Shall  I  desert  him  now. 
When  grief  has  laid  its  blighting  hand  upon  bimf 
He,  who  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  rank, 
With  royal  favour  crowned,  and  martial  fkme,  — 
By  beauty  wooed,  by  chivalry  adored.  — 
In  this*  full  blaze  of  glory,  bowed  his  pride. 
And  knelt  a  captive  at  the  captive's  feet  1 
Is  love  alone  in  beds  of  roses  found. 
Beneath  a  heaven  of  fair,  unshadowed  blue  1 
No !  —  'tis  to  shame,  to  sorrow,  to  despair, 
That  faithful  love  its  holiest  triumph  owes! 


From  "Poems." 

THE   SNOW-FLAKE. 

Ye  *re  welcome,  ye  white  and  feathery  flakes. 
That  fbll  like  the  blosaoms  the  summer  wind  shakes 
From  the  bending  sprny  —  Oh !  say  do  ye  onme, 
With  tidings  to  me,  (torn  my  fsr-distant  home  1 

**  Our  home  is  above  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  — 
In  the  hollow  of  God's  own  hand  we  lie  — 
We  are  fkir,  we  arc  pure,  «icr  birth  is  divine  -> 
Say,  what  can  we  know  of  tbee,  or  of  tliiner 
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Bnatlta  iritd  on  ibe  gale  llul  nslli  ui  ili 
TIh  dowen  ibsd  Iheir  frBgnnrf,  ibe  noon 

My  awn  oulivc  eJloK,  i>  Cat  dtster  iban  ■ 
Oh !  fair,  wban  ye  clQih'il  In  ibeii  wimry 
Tlw  elmi  that  o'ersbndoiv  iiij'  home  in  ihe 
Like  Han-ion  Ihrx  lookeit,  a>  tbej  bomed 
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HOWITT.   MARY, 

la  by  her  mother'a  side  directly  descended  from 
Mr,  William  Wood,  tho  Iriah  patentee,  on  account 
of  nhoae  half-peDce  iasued  under  a  contract  from 
the  goTerament  of  Oeorge  II.,  Dean  Swift  raised 
BO  much  Jistorbance  with  his  Drapier's  Letters. 
His  son,  Charles  Wood,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
llovitt,  and  who  became  Bssaj-master  in  Ireland, 
was  the  first  iDtroducer  of  platinnm  into  Europe. 
By  her  father's  aide  she  is  of  an  old  race  of 
Quakers,  nianj  of  her  ancestors  baring  suffered 
imprisonment  and  Bpoliation  of  property  in  the 
early  times  when  that  people  produced  martyrs. 
Her  childhood  imd  youth  were  passed  in  the  old 
paternal  mansion  in  Staffordahire,  whence  she  was 
married  in  1821  to  William  Hewitt,  a  man  of  con- 
genial tastes.  Of  herself  she  relates — ^"  My  child- 
hood was  happy  in  many  respects.  It  Was  so,  in- 
deed, aa  far  as  physical  health  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  beautiful  country,  of  which  I  had  an  intense 
relish,  and  the  companionship  of  a  dearly  belored 
sister  went  —  but  oh !  there  was  such  a  cloud  over 
all  from  the  eitreme  ssTerity  of  ao-calied  religious 
education,  it  almost  made  cowards  and  hypocrites 
of  as,  and  made  us  feel  that  if  this  were  religion, 
it  was  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  hated.  My  child- 
hood had  completely  two  phases  —  one  as  dark  as 
night  —  one  as  bright  as  day  —  the  bright  one  I 
hnvc  attempted  to  describe  in  'My  Own  Story,' 
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which  Is  the  true  picture  of  this  cheerful  side  of 

the  Srst  ten  years  of  my  life.  We  studied  poetry, 
botany  and  flower-painting,  and  as  children  wrote 
poetry.  These  pursuits  were  almost  out  of  the 
pale  of  permitted  Quaker  pleasures,  but  we  pur- 
sued them  with  a  perfect  passion  —  doing  in  secret 
thatwhieh  we  dared  not  do  openly  j  such  as  reading 
Shakapeore,  translations  of  the  classics,  the  elder 
noTelists — audio  fact,  laying  the  librarieB  of  half 
the  little  town  where  we  lived  under  contribution. 


<'  We  stndied  French  and  chemistry  at  thia  time, 
and  enabled  ourselies  to  read  Latin,  storing  our 
minds  with  a  whole  moss  of  heterogeneous  know- 
ledge. This  was  good  as  far  as  it  went — -but 
there  wanted  a  directing  mind,  a  good  sound 
teacher,  and  I  now  deplore  oier  the  secrecy,  the 
subterfuge,  the  fear  under  which  this  ill~digeated, 
itl-arranged  knowledge  was  gained.  On  my  mar- 
riage, of  course,  a  new  life  began.  The  world  of 
literature  was  opened  to  me,  and  a  companion 
waa  by  my  side  able  and  willing  to  direct  and 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt, 
they  published,  jointly,  two  rolnmes  of  poems, 
which  met  with  so  much  success,  that  (hey  were 
rapidly  followed  by  a  variety  of  other  works,  in 
prose  and  verse.  Partly  to  perfect  themselves  id 
the  Oerman  language,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  heslo wing  upon  their  children  a  better  education 
than  they  could  obtain  in  England,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  about  the  year  1835,  repaired  to  Ger- 
many, where  they  remained  three  yean,  travelling 
extensively,  and  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
country,  its  literature,  and  its  people ;  and  pur- 
suing, at  the  same  time,  their  literary  labours. 
Here  Mrs.  Howitt  first  met  with  the  works  of 
Frederika  Bremer,  which  delighted  her  so  much, 
(hat  she  determined  to  introduce  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  by  translation.  For  this  purpose,  she 
acquired  the  Swedish  language,  to  enable  her  to 
give  them  from  the  original ;  Miss  Bremer's  later 
works  having  all  been  translated  fyom  the  manu- 
scripts. Her  acqaoiutance  with  (be  Swedish  lan- 
guage induced  her  to  acquire  its  kindred  tongue, 
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the  Danisb,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Ger- 
man, she  has  translated  numerous  works. 

Mrs.  Howitt's  marriage  has  been  one  of  singular 
happiness,  and  is  blessed  with  children  of  great 
promise.  In  her  literary  pursuits,  she  possesses 
the  sympathy  and  good  offices  of  her  husband, 
himself  an  extensive  and  popular  writer,  and 
in  many  of  her  translations  she  has  been  assisted 
by  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  talents,  worth 
and  industry,  like  Mrs.  Howitt's,  should,  through 
unmerited  misfortune,  have  been  stripped  of  all 
substantial  reward,  at  a  period  of  life  when  she 
might  naturally  have  looked  for  some  relaxation 
of  her  labours.  Mr.  Howitt  having  embarked, 
under  the  influence  of  an  artfiil  speculator,  as 
partner  in  the  "People's  Journal,"  was,  in  a  short 
time,  held  responsible,  by  its  failure,  for  debts  to 
a  large  amount ;  not  a  pennyworth  of  which  was 
originated  by  him.  His  financial  ruin  was  the 
consequence ;  the  copy-rights  even  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  works — the  hard- won  results  of  years 
of  labour — were  sacrificed,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  begin  the  world  anew.  That  their  renewed 
exertions  hare  met  with  such  happy  success  as  to 
warrant  a  hope  of  the  retrieval  of  their  fortunes, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  we  trust,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  such  exertions, 
based  upon  the  honest  character  and  good  repu- 
tation of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  be  justly 
estimated,  and  meet  with  the  reward  they  merit. 

Mrs.  Howitt  has  written  much  in  prose;  her 
books  for  children  are  very  attractive,  from  the 
sympathy  with  youthful  feelings,  which  seems  to 
well  up  in  her  loving  heart  as  freely  as  a  moun- 
tain-spring sends  out  its  pure  freshness,  after 
a  summer-shower.  But  these  warm  sympathies 
make  her  more  truly  the  poet ;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  bias,  made  by  William  and  Mary 
Howitt,  in  the  preface  of  their  first  joint  publica- 
tion, was  certainly  true  of  the  wife.  They  say  — 
'*  Poetry  has  been  our  youthful  amusement,  and 
our  increasing  daily  enjoyment  in  happy,  and  our 
solace  in  sorrowful  hours.  Amidst  the  vast  and 
delicious  treasures  of  our  national  literature,  we 
have  revelled  with  growing  and  unsatiated  de- 
light ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  living  chiefly  in  the 
quietness  of  the  country,  we  have  watched  the 
changing  features  of  nature;  we  have  felt  the 
secret  charm  of  those  sweet  but  unostentatious 
images  which  she  is  perpetually  presenting,  and 
given  full  scope  to  those  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  of  the  heart,  which  natural  beauty  and 
solitude  prompt  and  promote." 

Mrs.  Howitt's  first  prose  work  was  "  Woodleigh- 
ton,"  in  three  volumes,  which  .was  exceedingly 
popular.  She  next  wrote  for  children  the  follow- 
ing works,—"  Tales  in  Verse,"  "  Tales  in  Prose," 
"  Sketches  of  Natural  History,"  "  Birds  and  Flow- 
ers," "  Hymns  and  Fireside  Verses ;"  and  also  a 
series  of  books,  which  are  very  popular,  called 
"Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children," — of 
these  there  are,  "  Strive  and  Thrive,"  "  Hope  on, 
Hope  Ever,"  "Sowing  and  Reaping,"  "Alice 
Franklin,"  "  Who  shall  be  Greatest  ?"  "  Which  is 
the  Wiser?"  "Little  Com,  much  Care,"  "Work 
and  Ways,"  "Love  and  Money,"  "The  Two  Ap- 


prentices," and  "My  Own  Story."  After  the  pub- 
lication of  these,  Mrs.  Howitt  wrote  "  The  Histoiy 
of  Mary  Leeson,"  "  The  Children's  Year,"  and 
"Our  Cousins  in  Ohio."  She  published,  about 
1B85,  her  larg;est  poetical  work,  "The  Se?en 
Temptations."  She  also  edited  for  three  yeun, 
"  The  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book,"  furnishing  for 
that  work  a  large  mass  of  poetry.  About  1848, 
she  collected  her  fugitive  poems  in  a  volume,  en- 
titled "  Ballads,  and  other  Poems." 

Mrs.  Howitt  has  also  written  Memoirs,  in  the 
very  kindest  spirit,  of  several  Americans;  those 
of  Miss  Cushman  and  Mrs.  Mowatt  we  have  used 
in  this  work. 

"  The  Seven  Temptations,"  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  of  Mrs.  Howitt's  poetical  works,  repre 
sents  a  series  of  efforts,  by  the  impersonation  of 
the  Evil  Principle,  to  seduce  human  souls  to  his 
power.  Mrs.  Howitt,  in  the  preface,  remarks:— 
"  The  idea  of  the  poem  originated  in  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  immense  value  of  the  human  soul, 
and  of  all  the  varied  modes  of  its  trials,  according 
to  its  own  infinitely  varied  modifications,  as  exist- 
ing in  different  individuals.  We  see  the  awful 
mass  of  sorrow  and  of  crime  in  the  world,  but  we 
know  only  in  part — in  a  very  small  degree — tke 
fearful  weight  of  solicitations  and  impulses  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  vast  constraint  of  circumstances,  tliat 
are  brought  into  play  against  suffering  humanity. 
In  the  luminous  words  of  my  motto, 

What  *s  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what  *b  resisted. 

Thus,  without  sufficient  reflection,  we  are  fsr- 
nished  with  data  on  which  to  condemn  our  fellow- 
creatures,  but  without  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
palliation  and  commiseration.    It  is  necessary,  for 
the  acquisition  of  that  charity  which  is  the  sonl 
of  Christianity,  for  us  to  descend  into  the  deptb 
of  our  own  nature;  to  put  ourselves  into  maoT 
imaginary  and  untried  situations,  that  we  maj 
enable  ourselves  to  form  some  tolerable  notion 
how  we  might  be  affected  by  them ;  how  far  we 
might  be  tempted — how  far  deceived — how  far  we 
might  have  occasion  to  lament  the  evil  power  of 
circumstances,  to  weep  over  our  own  weakness, 
and  pray  for  the  pardon  of  our  crimes;  that, 
having  raised  up  this  rivid  perception  of  what  we 
might  do,  suffer,  and  become,  we  may  apply  the 
rule  to  our  fellows,  and  cease  to  be  astonished,  ii 
some  degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atrocity  into  which 
some  of  them  are  transformed ;  and  learn  to  bear 
with  others  as  brethren,  who  have  been  tried  ten- 
fold beyond  our  own  experience,  or  periiapfl  oar 
strength."     Thus  we  see  how  earnestly  the  writer  ^ 
sought  to  do  good;  the  effort  was  noble,  if  not 
entirely  successful ;  many  touching  incidents  gir« 
interest  to  the  poem,   and   the  sentiments  are 
uniformly  pure,  generous  and  hopeful.    Bot  her 
Ballads  are  the  best  exponents  of  her  genius.    Id 
these  she  is  unrivalled,  except,  perhaps,  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  modem  times.     The  play  of  her 
warm,  rich  fancy,  is  like  sunlight  on  icicles,  giving 
the  glow  and  glory  of  its  own  hues  to  any  object, 
no  matter  how  cold  or  colourless,  it  tooches. 
Who  ever  read  her  "  Midsummer  Legend,"  without 
believing  in  fairies  ?     This  union  of  the  tenderest 
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human  sympatMes  with  the  highest  poetic  faoalty 
— that  of  creative  fancy — is  remarkable  in  some 
of  her  smaller  poems.  She  has  faith  in  human 
progress,  and  the  lore  which  makes  her  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  field  of  reform.  All  her  productions 
manifest  **  that  love  of  Christ,  of  the  poor,  and  of 
little  children,  which  always  was,  and  will  be,  a 
ruling  sentiment  of  her  soul."  She  gains  the 
loTing  admiration  and  esteem  of  her  readers,  and 
is  as  popular  in  America  as  in  her  own  England. 
Mrs.  Howitt  resides  in  London. 

Prom  *•  Early  Poems.** 
AWAT  WITH   THE   PLEASURE. 

Away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partakes ! 

There  is  no  eiOoyment  by  one  only  ta'en. 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awalten 

On  lips  and  in  eyes  that  reflect  it  again. 
When  we  sit  by  the  fire  that  so  cheerily  blazes 

On  our  cozy  hearthstone,  with  its  innocent  glee, 
Oh !  how  my  soul  warms,  while  my  eye  fondly  gazes. 

To  see  my  delight  is  partaken  by  thee ! 

And  when,  as  how  often,  I  eagerly  listen 

To  stories  thou  read'st  of  the  dear  olden  day. 
How  delightful  to  see  our  eyes  mutually  glisten, 

And  feel  that  affection  has  sweetened  the  lay. 
Ves,  love  — and  when  wandering  at  even  or  morning. 

Through  forest  or  wild,  or  by  waves  foaming  white, 
I  have  fltncied  new  beauties  the  landscape  adorning. 

Because  I  have  seen  thou  wast  glad  in  the  sight. 

And  often  in  crowds,  where  a  whisper  ofTendeth, 

And  we  Oiin  would  express  what  there  might  not  be  said, 
How  dear  is  the  glance  that  none  else  comprehendeth. 

And  how  sweet  is  the  thought  that  is  secretly  read ! 
Then  away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken ! 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'en  : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 

From  "  The  Seven  Temptations.** 
SONG  OT   SDAH. 

Little  waves  upon  the  deep 
Murmur  soft  when  thou  dost  sleep; 
Gentle  birds  upon  the  tree 
Sing  their  sweetest  songs  fbr  thee; 
Cooling  gales,  with  voices  low, 
In  the  tree-tops  gently  blow ! 
Dearest,  who  dost  sleeping  lie. 
All  things  love  thee,  — so  do  II 

When  thou  wak*st,  the  sea  will  pour 
Treasures  for  thee  to  the  shore ; 
And  the  earth,  in  plant  and  tree. 
Bring  forth  fruit  and  flowers  for  thee! 
And  the  glorious  heaven  above. 
Smile  on  thee,  like  trusting  love. 
Dearc  *.  who  dost  sleeping  lie, 
All  things  love  thee,  — so  do  II 

BONO  or   MAKOAKST. 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  cannot  flidc. 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye ; 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop  nor  be  dismayed. 

And  none  shall  ever  die. 

Where  is  that  land,  oh,  where  7 

For  I  would  hasten  there  — 

Tell  me  —  I  Aiin  would  go. 
For  I  am  wearied  with  a  heavy  woe ; 
The  beautiAiI  have  left  me  all  alone ! 
The  true,  the  tender,  ftom  my  paths  are  gone ! 

Oh  guide  me  with  thy  hand. 

If  thou  dost  know  that  land. 
For  I  am  burdened  with  oppressive  care. 
And  T  am  weak  and  fearAil  with  despair  ! 

Where  is  it  ?  —  tell  me  where  — 
Thou  that  art  kind  and  gentle  —  tell  me  where. 


Friend  I  tbou  must  trust  in  Him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life; 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  He  meekly  bore, 

Borrow  and  pain  and  strife  I 

Think  bow  the  Son  of  God 

Those  thorny  paths  hath  trod  ; 

Think  how  ho  longed  to  go, 
Yet  tarried  out  fbr  thee  the  appointed  woe  ; 
Think  of  his  weariness  in  places  dim. 
Where  no  man  comforted,  nor  cared  for  Him  1 

Think  of  the  blood-like  sweat 

With  which  his  brow  was  wet ; 
Yet  how  he  prayed,  unaided  and  alone 
In  that  great  agony  — ''  Thy  will  be  done  t" 

Friend !  do  not  thou  despair. 
Christ  from  his  heaven  of  heavens  will  bear  thy  prayer ! 


From  "  Ballads  and  Poems.** 

THE   FAIRIES  OF  THE  CALDGM-LOW  —  A  MIDSUMMEK 

LEGEND. 

*  And  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary. 

And  where  have  you  been  fVom  me  I* 

*  I've  been  to  the  top  of  tiie  Caldon-Low, 

The  Midsummer  night  to  see  !* 

*  And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Catdon-Low? 

*  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down. 

And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow.' 

'  And  what  did  yon  bear,  my  Mary, 
All  upon  the  Caldon-Hill?' 

*  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made. 

And  the  green  corn  ears  to  fill.' 

*Oh,  tell  me  all,  my  Mary  — 

All,  all  that  you  ever  know; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  ftairies, 

Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low.' 

*  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother. 

And  listen,  mother  mine: 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night. 
And  the  harpers  tiiey  were  nine. 

*  And  merry  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-stritiga. 

And  their  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
But,  oh,  the  sound  of  their  talking 
Was  merrier  fhr  than  all  !* 

*  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Mary, 

That  you  did  hear  them  say?' 

*  I'll  tell  you  all,  my  mother  — 

But  let  me  have  my  way  ! 

*  And  some  they  played  with  the  water. 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 

*  And  this/  they  said,  *  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

For  there  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May ; 
And  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  be 

By  the  dawning  of  the  day  I 

Oh,  the  miller,  bow  he  will  laugh, 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise  I 
The  jolly  okl  miller,  how  be  will  laugh, 

Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyesP 

And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds, 

That  sounded  over  the  hill. 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth. 

And  blew  so  sharp  and  shrill :  — 

*  And  there,'  said  they,  *  the  merry  winds  go. 

Away  fh)m  every  horn ; 
And  those  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 
From  the  blind  okl  widow's  corn: 

Oh.  the  poor.  Mind  old  widow  — 
Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long. 

She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone. 
And  the  corn  stands  stiff  and  strong !' 
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And  Bomo  they  brought  the  lintseed. 
And  flung  it  down  from  ttie  Low  — 

*  And  this,*  said  they.  *  by  the  sunrise. 

In  the  weavcr*8  croft  shall  grow  I 

Oh,  the  poor,  lame  weaver. 

How  will  he  laugh  outright. 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night! 

And  then  upspnke  a  brownie. 
With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin  — 

*  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,'  said  he. 

And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

I*ve  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth. 
And  I  want  to  spin  another  — 

A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed. 
And  an  apron  for  her  mother  I* 

And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh. 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

And  all,  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon?Low, 
The  mists  were  cold  and  grey. 

And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 
That  round  about  me  lay. 

But,  as  I  came  down  fVom  the  hill-top. 

I  heard,  afar  below, 
How  busy  the  Jolly  miller  was. 

And  bow  merry  the  wheel  did  go! 

And  I  peeped  into  the  widow**  field; 

And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  corn 

All  standing  stiff  and  green. 

And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole. 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high ; 
But  I  saw  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye! 

Now,  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother. 

And  nil  that  I  did  see; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother. 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be  I' 


THE   U8B  OF   FLOWERS. 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small. 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree. 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 

He  might  have  made  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours ; 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain. 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall, 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  the  life  in  man 

Might  yet  have  druuk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made. 

And  dyed  with  rainbow  light. 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Upspringing  day  and  night? 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low. 

And  on  the  mountains  high; 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness. 

Where  no  man  passes  by? 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not. 
Then,  wheref<ire  had  they  birth? 

"Ko  minister  delight  to  man ; 
To  beautify  the  earth : 

To  comfort  man  —  to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim; 
For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers. 

Will  much  more  care  for  Him! 


FATHER  IS    COMING. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  six. 

The  father's  work  is  done; 
Sweep  up  the  hearth,  and  mend  the  fire. 

And  put  the  kettle  on. 
The  wild  night-wind  is  blowing  cold, 
*Tis  dreary  crossing  o'er  the  wold. 

He  is  crossing  o'er  the  wold  apace. 
He  is  stronger  than  the  storm; 

He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he. 
His  heart  it  is  so  warm. 

For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 

As  ever  human  bosom  knew. 

He  makes  all  toil  and  hardship  light: 
Would  all  men  were  the  same ! 

Bo  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  very  slow  to  blame! 

Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere. 

For  love  bath  readier  will  than  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  child; 

For  far  along  the  lane 
The  little  window  looks,  and  be 

Can  see  it  shining  plain. 
I've  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheerful  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  fkther  likes: 

His  wishes  are  so  few. 
Would  they  were  more !  that  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew ! 
I  *ni  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day. 
When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sifn. 

That  baby's  almost  wild; 
See  how  be  laughs  and  crows  and  stares 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child  ! 
He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb. 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Hark!  hark!  I  bear  his  foouteps  now; 

He  *s  through  the  garden  gate. 
Run,  little  Bess,  and  ope  the  door. 

And  do  not  let  him  wait. 
Shout,  baby,  shout !  and  clap  thy  hands. 
For  father  on  the  threshold  standa. 

THE   CHILDREN. 

Beautiful  the  children's  fhces ! 

Spite  of  all  that  mars  and  sean  ; 
To  my  inmost  heart  appealing; 
Calling  forth  love's  tenderest  feeliog; 

Steeping  all  my  soul  with  tears. 

Eloquent  the  children's  faces  — 
Poverty's  lean  look,  which  sailh. 

Save  us !  save  us !  wo  surrounds  us ; 

Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us: 
Life  is  but  a  lingering  death ! 

Give  us  light  amid  our  darkncas ; 

Let  us  know  the  good  from  ill . 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness; 
Love  us,  lead  us.  show  us  kindnen  — 

You  can  make  us  what  yon  will. 

We  are  willing;  we  are  ready; 

We  would  learn,  if  you  wouM  teach ; 
We  have  hearts  that  yearn  towa.Ms  duty ; 
We  haye  minds  alive  to  beauty ; 

Souls  that  any  heights  can  reach ! 

Raise  us  by  your  ChriaUao  knowledge; 

Coni»ecrate  to  man  our  powers; 
Let  us  take  our  proper  station ; 
We,  the  rising  generation. 

Let  us  stamp  the  age  as  ourt! 

We  shall  be  what  you  will  make  us :  — 
Make  us  wise,  and  make  us  good ! 

Make  us  strong  for  time  of  trial ; 

Teach  us  temperance,  self-denial. 
Patience,  kindness,  fortitude ! 
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ISABELLA  II.,  QDEEN  OF  SPAIN, 
Was  bom  nt  Madrid,  Oclob«r  lOtb,  1830.  Her 
father,  Ferdinaad  VU.,  died  vben  she  iras  three 
je&nt  and  six  monlhs  old,  and  Isabella  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  Queen;  andber  mother,  Maria 
Christina,  Regent  of  Spain.  The  biography  of 
Maria  Chriatinu  will  be  found  in  its  place ;  ire 
need  only  saj  here,  that  her  influence  had  made 
her  daughter  Queen,  b;  persuading  Ferdinand  to 
isaae  his  famanB  decree,  stjled  pregniatic,  reTok- 
ing  the  Salic  lair  which  prohibited  the  rule  of  a 
female  soTereigD.  This  Uw,  introduced  into  Coj^ 
tile  by  the  Bourbon  family  on  their  acoesaion  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  could  not  have  had  much  root 
in  the  aB'ections  of  a  loyal  people,  irho  kept  the 
traditionary  memory  of  their  glorious  Queen,  Isa- 
bella I.,  atiU  in  their  hearts ;  and  this  child-queen 
was  another  Isabella.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
bolk  of  the  nation  inclined  warmly  to  sustain  her 
cltums,  and  but  for  the  inflnenoe  of  the  priests 
and  ranatical  monks  in  favour  of  the  bigoted  Don 
Carlos,  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  Ferdi- 
nand, there  would  haTe  been  no  bloody  ciril  war. 


That  Isabella  II.  was  the  choice  of  the  people  is 
proved  by  the  acts  of  the  le^sIatiTa  Cortes,  which 
in  1834  almost  unnnimoualy  decreed  that  the  pre- 
tender—  Don  Carlos,  and  his  descendants  —  should 
be  for  cTer  exiled  from  the  Spanish  throne  ;  and 
this  decree  was  couGrmed  by  the  constituent  Cortes 
in  1S36,  irithout  a  single  dissentient  Toice. 

Isabella  11.,  thus  made  queen  by  her  father's 
will,  was  acknowledged  by  the  national  authority, 
and  surrounded  from  her  cmdle  with  the  pomp 
and  obserraoce  of  royalty ;  yet  her  childhood  and 
yonlh  were,  probably,  less  happy  than  that  of  any 
little  girl  in  bumble  life,  who  has  a  good  mother 
and  a  quiet  home,  where  she  may  grow  up  in 
the  lore  of  God,  the  fear  of  evil,  and  in  steadfast 
devotion  to  her  duties.  Isabella  was  nurtured 
among  the  worst  inSuences  of  civil  strife  and 
bloodshed,  because  religious  fanaticism  as  well  as 
political  pr^udices  were  Involved  in  the  straggle. 
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When  she  was  ten  years  old,  her  mother,  MarU 
Christina,  resigned  the  regency  and  retired  to 
France ;  Espartero  became  regent.  Isabella  wu 
for  three  years  under  the  infiuence  of  instructor* 
of  bis  choosing ;  and  he  endeavoured,  there  is  no 
doubt,  to  have  her  mind  rightly  directed.  By  a 
decree  of  the  Cortes,  the  young  queen  was  de- 
clared to  have  attained  her  majority  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1843 ;  she  has  since  reigned  as  the 
sovereign  of  Spain,  and  has  been  acknowledged 
snch  by  all  the  European  governments,  and  by 
the  govemmenta  of  America. 

In  1845,  Maria  Christina  returned  to  Madrid 
and  soon  obtained  much  influence  over  Isabella. 
This,  it  was  apparent,  was  used  to  direct  the 
young  Queen  in  her  choice  of  a  husband,  Isabella 
had  one  sister,  Louisa,  the  Infanta,  who  was  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  if  the  eldest  died  without  off- 
spring. Those  keen  rivals  for  political  power, 
England  and  France,  watched  to  obtain  or  keep 
a  paramount  influence  in  Spanish  affairs.  The 
selfish  poUcy  of  Louis  Philippe,  aided  by  Guiiot 
and  Maria  Christina,  finally  prevailed,  and  forced 
upon  the  Spanish  nation  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  as  husband  of  Isabella.  There  were  two 
Bourbon  princes,  brothers,  Francisco  and  Enrique, 
sone  of  Don  Francisco,  brother  of  Maria  Chris- 
tina; of  these,  the  youngest  had  some  talent  and 
was  attractive;  the  eldest  was  weak  in  intelleet 
and  disagreeable  in  manners;  if  Isabella  conid  be 
prevailed  upon  to  marry  this  imbecile,  and  a  son 
of  Louis  Philippe  could  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
Infanta  Louisa,  the  predominance  of  French  in- 
fluence would  be  secured.  It  was  done  —  both 
plans  succeeded.  The  following  is  translated  from 
the  Madrid  Gaiette:  — 

"  The  marriage  of  Isabella  to  her  cousin,  Don 
Francisco  d'  Asais,  the  eldest  son  of  her  nncle, 
Don  Francisco  de  Paulo,  and  that  of  her  sister, 
the  Infanta,  to  the  Ihike  de  Montpensier,  the 
youngest  son  of  Louis  Fbilippe,  took  place  Octo- 
ber 10th,  184C,  on  which  dny  Queen  Isabella  com- 
pleted her  sixteenth  year.  The  ceremony  began 
by  the  PreUte,  who  officiated,  asking  the  follow- 
ing questions:  — 

"  '  Lenora  Donna  Isabella  11.,  of  Bourbon,  Ca- 
tholic Queen  of  Spain,  I  demand  of  your  Majesty, 
and  of  your  Highness,  serene  Sir,  Don  Francisoa 
d'Assis  Maria  de  Bourbon,  Infante  of  Spun,  in 
case  you  know  of  any  impediment  to  this  present 
marriage,  and  why  it  should  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  contracted  —  that  is  to  say,  if  there  exist  be- 
tween your  Majesty  and  Highness  impediments 
of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  spiritual  relationship, 
independently  of  those  impediments  that  have  been 
dispeoaed  with  by  bis  Holiness  —  if  you  have  made 
vows  of  chastity  or  religion  —  and  finally,  if  there 
exist  impediments  of  any  other  kind,  that  you 
forthwith  declare  them.  The  same  I  demand  of 
all  here  present.  For  the  second  and  third  time 
I  make  the  same  demand,  that  you  freely  discover 
any  impediment  you  are  aware  of,' 

"  The  Prelate  then  addressed  the  Qneen  thus  — 

"  '  Lenora  Donna  Isabella  II.,  of  Bourbon,  Ca- 
tholic Queen  of  Spain,  do  you  wish  for  your 
spouse  and  hnsband,  as  the  Holy  Catholic,  Apoa- 
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tolio,  and  Roman  Church  directs,  Don  Francisco 
d'Assis  Maria  de  Bourbon,  Infante  of  Spain  ?' 

"The  Queen  kissed  her  mother's  hand;  and 
being  again  asked  the  same  question  by  the  Bishop, 
replied  *  Yes,  I  wish/ 

«  The  Prelate  then  said— 

« *  Does  your  Migesty  giye  yourself  as  spouse 
and  wife  to  his  serene  Highness  Don  Francisco 
d'Assis  Maria  de  Bourbon  T* 

"  <  The  Queen  answered,  *l  do.' " 

She  soon  afterwards  conferred  on  her  husband 
the  title  of  king. 

It  hardly  seems  credible  that  a  crowned  Queen 
would  thus  giye,  apparently,  her  free  assent  to  ber 
own  marriage,  if  the  bridegroom  had  been  utterly 
hateful  to  her.  But  two  circumstances  are  cer- 
tain—  she  was  not  old  enough  to  make  a  judi- 
cious choice ;  and  she  was  urged  into  the  measure 
while  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  at  all.  She 
seemed  to  resign  herself  to  the  guidance  of 
others,  and  doubtless  hoped  she  might  find  hap- 
piness. She  thus  alludes  to  the  event  in  her 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  on  the  last 
day  of  1846.  Her  speeches  from  the  throne  are 
models  of  their  kind,  whoever  prepares  them; 
and  she  is  said  to  have  a  fine  voice  and  gracious 
manner,  appearing,  indeed,  the  Queen  while  de- 
livering them. 

"  I  have  contracted  a  marriage  with  my  august 
cousin,  Don  Francisco  d'Assis  Maria  de  Bourbon, 
agreeably  to  my  intention  announced  to  the  pre- 
ceding Cortes.  I  trust  that  Heaven  will  bless  this 
union,  and  that  you,  also,  gentlemen,  will  unite 
your  prayers  with  mine  to  Almighty  God.  The 
marriage  of  my  beloved  sister  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  way  which  has  been  already  explained 
to  the  Cortes." 

But  this  contentment  with  her  lot  did  not  long 
continue.  Early  in  the  following  year,  1847, 
there  arose  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  Queen 
towards  her  husband,  and  soon  the  royal  pair  be- 
came completely  estranged  from  each  other,  and 
neither  appeared  together  in  public,  nor  had  the 
slightest  communication  in  private.  The  people 
seemed  to  sympathize  warmly  with  the  Queen, 
and  she  was  loudly  cheered  whenever  she  drove 
out,  or  attended  any  of  the  theatres  or  bull-fights 
at  Madrid. 

On  the  accession  of  Narvaez  to  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  at  length  succeeded. 
The  meeting  between  the  royal  pair  occurred  Oc- 
tober 13th,  1847,  and  is  thus  described : 

**  When  the  King  reached  the  Plaza  of  the  Arse- 
nal, and  alighted  at  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
palace,  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Holy 
Father's  Legate,  warned  the  Queen  of  it,  who  ad- 
vanced with  visible  emotion  unto  the  royal  cham- 
ber, and  received  in  her  arms  the  royal  consort." 

Since  then  there  have  been  estrangements  and 
reconciliations ;  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  anti- 
cipate conjugal  happiness,  or  even  quiet,  for  Isa- 
bella. The  only  event  which  appears  likely  to 
give  a  new  and  healthy  tone  to  her  mind,  is  mo- 
therhood. She  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  autumn 
of  1850,  but,  unfortunately,  the  child  lived  only  a 


few  hours.  If  he  had  survived,  and  her  affectioM 
had  thus  been  warmly  awakened,  there  would  be 
little  doubt  of  her  becoming  a  changed  being. 
That  she  has  talents  of  a  mudi  higher  order  than 
was  given  her  credit  for  in  childhood  is  now  eri- 
dent.*  She  certainly  possesses  great  physical 
courage,  and  a  strong  will.  She  manages  the 
wildest  and  most  fiery  steed  with  the  coolness  and 
skill  of  a  knight  of  chivalry.  She  delights  in 
driving  and  riding,  and  exhibits  much,  even  dar- 
ing energy.  She  is  prompt  in  her  attention  to  the 
duties  of  her  government ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all, 
she  evinces  that  sympathy  for  her  people,  and 
confidence  fn  their  loyalty,  which  are  never  felt 
by  a  crafty,  cruel,  or  selfish  ruler.  In  all  her 
speeches  from  the  throne  there  is  a  generous,  eves 
liberal  spirit  apparent ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
obstacles  which  priestcraft  interposes,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Queen  would  move  on- 
ward with  her  government  to  effect  the  reforms  m 
much  needed.  In  "features  and  complexion,*' 
Isabella  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  fa- 
ther, Ferdinand  VI.,  and  his  line  of  the  Bourbons i 
but  her  forehead  has  a  better  development,  and 
she  is,  undoubtedly,  of  a  nobler  disposition. 

There  is,  indeed,  great  reason  to  hope  she  will 
yet  prove  worthy  of  the  name  she  bears.  She  i» 
only  twenty;  not  so  old  by  three  years  as  Isa- 
bella I.  was  when  she  ascended  the  throne.  Spais 
has  never  had  a  good  great  sovereign  since  her 
reign. 
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JAGIELLO,    APPOLONIA. 

Distinguished  for  her  heroic  patriotism,  wa» 
boro  about  the  year  1825,  in  Lithaaoia,  a  part  of 
the  land  where  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  spent  bis  firrt 

*  The  following  is  from  the  pea  of  a  lata  resideat  at  Ma 
drid:  — 

"  The  letters  written  by  the  yonng  Queen  Inbella  are  Ae 
moat  charming  tfalnp  in  the  worid;  so  aay  not  ooty  kcr 
coiirtiera,  but  her  euemiea,  and  Ihoae  who  have  read  tbeai 
declare  if  her  Catholic  Mqjeaty  was  not  Qaeen  of  Bpaii. 
Iihe  woold  very  certainly  be  a  blue-atocking.  Besides,  tl 
though  a  aovereign,  or  rather  because  she  Is  a  sovereiga- 
Isabella  II.  Is  a  veritable  lioness;  not  a  lioneas  as  undentonri 
in  ihe  fashionable  world,  but  in  the  true  acceptalioa  of  ibc 
word^  a  lioneas,  like  the  noble  partner  of  the  king  of  ik« 
foreat.  If  the  young  Queen  ever  loses  her  crown,  she  «fli 
not  do  it  without  having  defended  it  sword  io  hand.  8br 
fences  like  Grisier,  and  it  is  her  fkvorite  amnsement. 

**  This  la  Ihe  way  she  employs  her  time.  At  three  o'clock, 
not  In  the  morning,  but  in  the  day,  she  rises.  As  snoa  s> 
dressed,  and  her  toilette  is  the  least  of  her  occupsiioos,  sbs 
orders  a  very  elegant,  light  equipage,  a  present  Cmm  her 
myal  sister  of  England,  and  goes  out  alone ;  but  son>eiiaK> 
she  Is  acc<nnpanied  by  her  husband,  to  his  great  despair  sad 
terror,  for  bo  believes  In  a  miracle  every  time  that  be  re- 
en  ten  the  palace  safe  and  sound ;  for  the  young  Qoees  h 
her  own  driver,  and  generally  urges  on  her  horaes  lo  thfif 
full  speed. 

"8he  dines  at  five  o'clock,  eats  veiy  little  and  very  tai: 
and  as  soon  as  her  repast  is  finished,  she  exerelscs  so«e 
time  with  the  sword,  then  she  mounts  her  horse  and  takes  ■ 
ride.  These  exercises  ended,  she  beeomes  a  yooag  ■a' 
pretty  woman ;  she  dances,  sings,  and  In  fbct  takes  all  ib' 
poaaible  pleasure  <^  her  sex  and  age.  Bnt  whea  nne  o'clotk 
strikes,  the  Queen  re-apprars,  and  Isabella  assemfaiflf  bff 
eouncil  over  which  she  always  presides. 
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itjs.  She  was  edncntetl  *t  Cr»cow,  the  ancient 
upiUiI  of  Polunil — a  city  filled  with  moiiDmeiita 
aod  memorials  sadly  recalling  to  the  mind  of  everj 
I'ale  the  past  glory  of  his  oatiTS  land.  There, 
and  in  Warsaw  and  Vienna,  she  passed  the  days 
of  her  early  ^Ihood. 


Klio  waa  about  nineteen  when  the  attempt  ntreTO- 
lutioQ  of  IS-IG  brake  out  nt  CriLCoir.  ■'  That  atrug- 
gte,"  says  Major  Tochman,  "  so  little  anderstood  in 
tliia  coontry,  although  of  brief  duration,  mast  and 
vlU  occupy  an  important  place  in  Foliah  history. 
It  declared  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  abolitioD  of  hereditary  ranlc,  all  over  Poland ; 
proclumed  equality,  perBocal  security,  and  the 
ei^oyment  of  the  fruita  of  laboar,  as  inherent 
rights  of  all  men  llTing  on  Foliah  eoil.  It  was 
suppressed  by  a  most  diabolical  plot  of  the  Aus- 
trian goiernment.  Its  mercenaTj  soldiery,  dis- 
guised in  the  national  costume  of  the  peasants, 
excited  against  the  nobility  the  ignorant  portion 
□f  the  peasantry  in  Qallicio,  which  province,  with 
other  parts  of  ancient  Poland,  had  to  unite  in  in- 
snrreotion  with  the  republic  of  Crocow.  They 
were  made  to  hclieve,  by  those  Tile  emissaries, 
that  the  object  of  tho  nobility  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  approaching  revolution,  to  eiact  from 
them  higher  dnties.  In  the  mean  time  the  civil 
Aud  military  officers  of  the  Austrian  government 
circulated  proclamations,  at  first  secretly,  then 
publicly,  offering  to  the  peosants  rewards  for  every 
head  of  a  nobleman,  and  for  every  nobleman  de- 
livered into  the  bands  of  the  authorities  alive. 
Fourteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
noble  families,  were  murdered  by  the  thus  excited 
and  misled  peasantry,  before  they  detected  the 
filiud  of  the  government.  Tbia  paralysed  the  re- 
Tolutioa  already  commenced  in  Cracow. 

•■The  Austrian  government,  however,  did  not 
reap  the  full  fruit  of  its  villany ;  for  when  the  peai- 
Bitnts  perceived  it,  they  arrayed  themeelves  with 
the  friends  of  the  murdered  victims,  and  ehowed 
no  euergetic  a  determina^on  to  insist  on  the  righla 
ivliich  the  revolution  at  Cracow  promised  to  ee- 
I'lire  to  them,  that  the  Austrian  government  found 
tvolf  compelled  to  grant  them  many  immunides." 
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This  WM  the  first  struggle  for  freedom  In  whJeh 
Mile.  J>«iello,  who  woe  then  at  Cracow,  took  an  ac- 
tive parti.  She  was  seen  on  horseback,  in  the  pio- 
turesqueoostumeof  the  Polish  soldier,  in  the  midst 
of  the  patriots  who  first  planted  the  white  eagle 
and  the  flag  of  freedom  on  the  costlee  of  tlie  an- 
cient capital  of  her  country,  and  was  one  of  the 
handful  of  heroes  who  fought  Ibe  battle  near  Pod- 
gone,  against  a  tenfold  stronger  enemy.  Mr. 
TysBowski,  now  of 'Washington,  was  then  invested 
with  all  civil  and  military  power  iu  the  republic. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  dictatorship  for  the  time 
of  ite  danger,  and  by  him  was  issued  the  cele- 
brated manifesto  declaring  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land the  great  principles  of  liberty  to  which  we 
have  already  ntlnded.  He  is  now  a  draughtsman 
in  the  employ  of  oar  government. 

After  the  Polish  uprising  which  commenced 
in  Cracow  was  suppressed.  Mile.  Jagiello  rea>- 
Bumed  female  dress,  and  remained  undetected  for 
a  few  weeks  in  tbat  city.  From  thence  she  re- 
moved to  Warsaw,  and  remained  there  and  in  the 
nei^bouring  country,  in  quiet  retirement  among 
her  IVienda.  Hut  the  struggle  of  1648  found  her 
■gun  at  Cracow,  in  the  midst  of  Uie  combatants. 
Alas!  that  effort  was  but  a  dream  —  it  accom- 
plished nothing — it  perished  like  all  other  Euro- 
pean attempts  at  revolutions  of  that  year,  so  great 
in  grand  promises,  so  mean  in  fHilfilment  But  their 
Are  is  yet  emooldering  under  the  aaheg  covering 
the  Old  World — ashes  white  and  heavy  as  death  to 
the  eye  of  the  tyrant,  but  scarcely  hiding  the  red 
life  of  a  terrible  retribution  from  the  prophetic 
eye  of  the  lover  of  freedom. 

Mile.  Jagiello  then  left  Cracow  for  Vienna, 
where  she  arrived  in  time  to  take  an  heroic  part 
in  the  engagement  at  the  faubourg  Widen.  Her 
chief  otyect  in  going  to  Vienna  was  to  inform 
herself  of  the  character  of  that  struggle,  and  to 
carry  news  to  the  Hungarians,  who  were  then  In 
Uie  midst  of  a  war.  which  she  and  her  country- 
men regarded  as  involving  the  liberation  of  her 
beloved  Poland,  and  presaging  the  final  regenera- 
tion of  Europe.  With  the  aid  of  devoted  friends, 
she  reached  Presburg  safely.  Bud  from  that  place, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  was  conveyed  by  the 
Hungarian  peasantry  carrying  provisions  for  the 
Austrian  army,  to  the  village  of  St.  Paul. 

After  many  daugera  end  hardships  In  crossing 
the  country  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  after  swim- 
ming on  horseback  two  rivers,  she  at  last,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1848,  reached  the  Hungarian 
camp,  near  the  village  of  Enesiey,  just  before  the 
battle  there  fought,  in  which  the  Auslriana  were 
defeated,  and  lost  Qeneral  Wist.  This  was  th; 
first  Hungarian  battle  in  which  our  heroine  t«ok 
part  OS  volunteer.  She  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and,  at  the  request  of  her 
Hungarian  friends,  took  charge  of  a  hospital  ia 
Coraom.  Whilst  there,  she  joined,  as  volunteer, 
the  expedition  of  12,000  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  General  Klapko,  which  mod^ 
a  Bully,  and  took  Baab.  She  returned  in  safely 
to  Comom,  where  she  remained,  euperintendinjc 
the   hospital,  until  the  capitulation  of  the  for- 
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She  came  to  the  United  States  in  December, 
1849,  with  Governor  Ladislas  UJhaxy  and  his  fa- 
mily, where  she  and  her  heroic  Mends  received  a 
most  enthusiastic  welcome. 

'*  Those  who  have  never  seen  this  Hungarian  or 
Polish  heroine,"  says  a  *  writer  in  the  National 
Era,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  sketch, 
"  may  be  interested  in  hearing  something  of  her 
pertonneL  She  is  of  medium  height,  and  quite 
slender.  Her  arm  and  hand  are  especially  deli- 
cate and  beautiful,  and  her  figure  round  and  grace- 
ful. She  is  a  brunette,  with  large  dark  eyes,  and 
black,  abundant  hair.  Her  lips  have  an  expres- 
sion of  great  determination,  but  her  smile  is  alto- 
gether charming.  In  that  the  woman  comes  out ; 
it  is  arch,  soft,  and  winning  —  a  rare,  an  inde- 
scribable smile.  Her  manner  is  simple  and  en- 
gaging, her  voice  is  now  gentle  or  mirthful,  now 
earnest  and  impassioned — sometimes  sounds  like 
the  utterance  of  some  quiet,  home-love,  and  some- 
times startles  you  with  a  decided  ring  of  the  steel. 
Her  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of  te^img  reveal 
themselves  in  almost  every  thing  she  says  and 
does.  An  amusing  instance  was  told  me  when  in 
Washington.  An  album  was  one  day  handed  her, 
for  her  autograph.  She  took  it  with  a  smile ;  but 
on  opening  it  at  the  name  of  M.  Bodisco,  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  pushed  it  from  her  with  flashing 
£yes,  refusing  to  appear  in  the  same  book  with 
*  the  tool  of  a  tyrant!' 

**  Yet,  after  all,  she  is  one  to  whom  children  go, 
feeling  the  charm  of  her  womanhood,  without  be- 
ing awed  by  her  greatness.  She  bears  herself 
frith  no  military  air ;  there  is  nothing  in  her  man- 
tier  to  renind  you  of  the  camp,  though  much  to 
iell  you  that  yon  are  in  the  presence  of  no  ordi- 
0ax7  woman.** 

JAMESON,   ANNA, 

Is  OVB  ef  ih«  most  gifted  and  accomplished  of 
the  living  female  writers  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
father,  Mr.  M«rph/,  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
high  repute  as  aa  artist,  and  held  the  office  of 
Painter  in  Ordinary  to  her  Boyal  Highness  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.  By  her  order  he  undertook  to 
paint  the  **  Windsor  Beauties,'*  so  called;  but  be- 
fore these  were  completed,  the  sudden  death  of 
the  princess  put  a  stop  to  the  plan.  Mr.  Murphy 
lost  his  place ;  and  his  pictures,  from  which  he  had 
Anticipated  both  fame  and  fortune,  were  left  on 
ids  hands,  without  any  remuneration.  It  was  to 
aid  the  sale  of  these  portraits,  when  engpraved  and 
published,  that  his  daughter,  then  Mrs.  Jameson, 
wrote  the  illustrative  memoirs  which  form  her 
(work,  entitled  <*  The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
iKing  Charles  II.,"  published  in  London,  in  1888. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  Mrs.  Jameson  had  be- 
come known  as  a  gracef^il  writer  and  accomplished 
'Critic  on  the  Beautiful  in  Art,  as  well  as  a  spirited 
•delineator  of  Life.  Her  first  work  was  the  **  Diary 
•of  an  Ennuyie,"  published  in  London,  in  1825, 
.•about  two  years  after  her  marriage  with  Captain 
Jameson,  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  Of  this 
snarriage — union  it  has  never  been — we  will  only 
jiay  hero,  that  it  seems  to  have  exercised  an  unfoi^ 
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tunate  influence  over  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Jameson, 
which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  because  it  mars, 
in  a  degree,  all  her  works ;  —  but  especially  her 
latter  ones,  by  fettering  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  her  genius,  insUnctively  feminine,  and  there- 
fore only  capable  of  feeling  the  full  compass  of  its 
powers  when  devoted  to  the  True  and  the  Good. 
We  shall  advert  to  this  again.  The  **  Diary  of  aa 
Ennuy^e''  was  published  anonymously;  it  de- 
picted an  enthusiastic,  poetic,  broken-hearted 
young  lady,  on  her  travels  abroad ;  much  spsee 
being  given  to  descriptions  of  works  of  art  at 
Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities.  This,  on  the 
whole,  is  Mrs.  Jameson's  most  popular  and  cap- 
tivating work ;  it  appeals  warmly  to  the  seosibili- 
ties  of  the  young  of  her  own  sex:  its  sketches 
of  adventures,  characters  and  pictures,  are  ra^ 
and  fresh;  and  the  sympathy  with  the  secret 
sorrows  of  the  writer  is  ingeniously  kept  alrre 
to  the  end.  Her  second  work  was  **  Memoirs  of 
Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns,"  in  two  volmnea, 
published  in  London,  in  1881.  To  this  she 
gave  her  name.  With  much  to  commend,  these 
**  Memoirs  "  are  unsatisfactory,  because  the  wri- 
ter bases  her  plan  on  a  wrong  principle,  namelj, 
the  inferiority  of  the  female  sex  to  the  male.  Mra 
Jameson  adopts  the  philosophy  of  men,  which 
places  reason  as  the  highest  human  attribute;  the 
Word  of  God  gives  us  another  standard ;  there  we 
are  taught  that  moral  goodneu  ia  the  highest  per* 
fection  of  human  nature. 

In  other  portions  of  our  work,*  we  have  ei- 
plained  our  views  on  these  questions,  and  onlj 
remark  here,  that  Mrs.  Jameson  seems,  while 
writing  these  '*  Memoirs  of  Queens,"  to  have  at- 
tempted, by  her  deep  humility  as  a  woman  to 
propitiate  her  male  critics  on  behalf  of  the  author. 

In  1882,  appeared  "  Characteristics  of  Wones, 
Moral,  Poetical,  and   Historical;"  in  many  rt- 
spects  this  is  the  best  and  most  finished  produc- 
tion of    Mrs.  Jameson's    genius,      '*  Visits  tod 
Sketches  at  Home  and  abroad ;   with  Tales  aad 
Miscellanies,"  was  published  in  1884;  and  soos 
afterwards,  **  Memoirs  of  the  Loves  of  the  Poets," 
&c.,  appeared.     In  the  autumn  of  1889,  Mrs.  Ja- 
meson visited  America ;  going  directly  from  5ew 
Tork  to  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  where  she  passed 
the  winter.     Her  husband  had  been  stationed  for 
many  years  in  Canada;   she  had  not  seen  hni 
since  her  marriage ;  it  has  been  said  that  they 
parted  at  the  altar ;  but  the  painful  circumstanee 
that  they  only  met  as  acquaintances,  not  even  as 
friends,  was  too  well  known  to  require  an  apology 
for  stating  it  here.     Yet  we  would  not  allvde  to 
this  but  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  false  i«* 
pressions  which  some  of  her  late  works  lesTC  oa 
the  mind  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  young  read- 
ers.    ••  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,'*  is 
the  title  of  the  work  pubtished  in  1842,  in  whieb 
Mrs.  Jameson  records  her  observations  on  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  as  far  as  she  tzaveBed. 
The  shadow  over  these  original  and  spirited  pso- 
tures  is — unhappiness   in  wedded  life!    Sveiy- 
where  she  finds  marriage  a  slavery,  a  sin,  er  a 

«  Bee  *•  General  PraAoe,**  aim  '•  RMnarfcs  oa  thi  f^e^k 

Era,"  and  "  Sketch  ofaueen  Victoria.'* 
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eorrow  The  shaft  in  her  own  bosom  she  plants 
in  that  of  every  other  married  pair ;  like  a  person 
afflicted  with  a  painful  disease,  she  hears  only  of 
the  afflicted,  and  fancies  the  world  to  be  a  hospi- 
tal of  incurables.  As  we  observed  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  cloud  over  her  early  life  has  darkened 
her  spirit.  She  has,  naturally,  a  love  for  the  in- 
nocent and  the  pure, — is  a  true  woman  in  her 
warm  sympathies  with  her  sex,  and  had  she  been 
fortunate  (like  Mrs.  Hewitt)  in  the  connexion 
which  possessed  for  her,  as  it  does  for  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  both  sexes,  the  holiest  elements  of 
happiness  and  the  best  opportunities  of  self-im- 
proyement,  she  would  have  been  a  shining  light  in 
the  onward  movement  of  Christian  civiliiation ; 
she  would  have  devoted  her  heart  and  her  genius 
to  the  True  and  the  Good,  instead  of  bowing  her 
woman's  soul  to  man's  philosophy,  and  deifying 
the  worship  of  the  Beautiful  in  Art.  In  this 
work — "Winter  Studies,"  &o.,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
commenting  on  the  gratitude  due  those  great  and 
pure  men,  who  work  out  the  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual good  of  mankind,  closes  thus:  —  "Such 
was  the  example  left  by  Jesus  Christ — such  a 
man  was  Shakspeare  —  such  a  man  was  Goethe !" 
To  understand  the  depth  of  this  moral  bewilder- 
ment, which  could  class  Goethe  with  the  Saviour, 
we  will  insert  from  the  volume  which  contains  the 
shocking  comparison,  her  own  account  of  the  last 
mental  effort  of  her  German  idol. 

«  The  second  part  of  the  Faust  occupied  Goethe 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  he  finished  it  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  On  completing  it,  he  says, 
*  Now  - 1  may  consider  the  remainder  of  my  exist- 
ence as  a  free  gift,  and  it  is  indifferent  whether  I 
do  any  thing  or  not ;'  as  if  he  had  considered  his 
whole  former  life  as  held  conditionally,  binding 
him  to  execute  certain  objects  to  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  called.  He  survived  the  completion 
of  the  Faust  only  one  year. 

"  The  purport  of  the  second  part  of  Faust  has 
puzzled  many  German  and  English  scholars,  and 
in  Germany  there  are  already  treatises  and  com- 
mentaries on  it,  as  on  the  Divina  Commedia.  I 
never  read  it,  and  if  I  had,  would  not  certainly 
venture  an  opinion  *  where  doctors  disagree ;'  but 
I  recollect  that  Yon  Hammer  once  gave  me,  in 
his  dear,  animated  manner,  a  comprehensive  ana- 
lysis of  this  wonderful  production  —  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  interpretation  of  it  'I  regard 
it,'  said  he,  *  om  being  from  beginning  to  end  a  grand 
poetical  piece  of  irony  on  the  vhole  tintverM,  which  it 
tumedf  at  it  were,  wrong  tide  out.  In  this  point  of 
view  I  understand  it ;  in  any  other  point  of  view 
it  appears  to  me  incomprehensible.' " 

The  next  work  of  Mrs.  Jameson  was  "  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,"  two  volumes,  published  in 
London  in  1848,  in  which  the  peculiar  tastes  and 
talents  of  the  authoress  had  a  fine  scope,  and  de- 
serve what  has  been  freely  awarded  her,  high 
praise.  The  sequel,  "Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,"  one  volume,  published  in  1850,  is  tinc- 
tured with  the  same  false  views  noticed  in  some 
of  her  previous  works.  She  seems  quite  inclined 
to  forgive,  if  not  to  justify,  all  the  profligacy,  igno- 
rance, and  errors  which  monkery  engendered  and 


entailed  on  the  Christian  world — because  these 
institutions  preserved  and  ennobled  works  of  art ! 
As  an  author  there  is  a  false  air  of  eloquence 
thrown  over  some  of  her  writings,  even  where 
simplicity  would  be  more  suitable.  Generally,  in 
her  descriptive  passages,  there  is  something  pan- 
tomimic, theatric,  unreal ;  everything  figures  in  o 
scenic  manner.  She  is,  no  doubt,  a  sincere  lover 
of  pictures,  probably  understands  them  better  than 
most  connoisseurs,  but  readers  tire  of  "  Raphael^' 
and  Correggios,"  when  too  often  thrown  in  their 
faces,  and  call  them  "  stuff." 

Now  that  we  have  honestly  stated  what  we  do 
not  like  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  books,  we  are  hap^y  to 
dwell  on  their  merits,  and  the  many  commenda- 
ble qualities  of  the  authoress,  which  these  sug- 
gest She  has  an  earnest  and  loving  admiration 
for  genius,  a  discriminating  sense  of  the  benefits 
it  confers  upon  the  world,  and  an  unselfish  eager- 
ness to  point  out  its  merits  and  services.  All  this 
is  seen  in  her  very  pleasing  descriptions  of  the 
many  celebrated  men  and  women  she  had  encoun- 
tered. She  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  dignity  of  her 
own  sex;  she  seeks  to  elevate  woman,  and  many 
of  her  reflections  on  this  subject  are  wise  and  salu- 
tary. We  differ  from  her  views  in  some  materia) 
points,  but  we  believe  her  sincerely  devoted  to 
what  she  considers  the  way  of  improvement  Of 
her  extraordinary  talents  there  can  be  no  doubt 

From  *•  Visits  and  Skeiebas,*'  &c 

ARTISTS. 

I  have  heard  young  artists  say,  that  they  have 
been  forced  on  a  dissipated  life  merely  as  a  means 
of  "getting  on  in  the  world"  as  the  phrase  is. 
It  is  so  base  a  plea,  that  I  generally  regard  it  a? 
the  excuse  for  dispositions  already  perverted.  The 
men  who  talk  thus  are  doomed;  they  will  either 
creep  through  life  in  mediocrity  and  dependence 
to  the  grave ;  or,  at  the  best,  if  they  have  parts 
as  well  as  cunning  and  assurance,  they  may  make 
themselves  the  fashion,  and  make  their  fortune; 
they  may  be  clever  portrait  painters  and  bust- 
makers,  but  when  they  attempt  to  soar  into  the 
ideal  department  of  their  art,  they  move  the  laugh- 
ter of  Gods  and  men ;  to  them  higher,  holier  foun- 
tains of  inspiration  are  thenceforth  sealed. 

•  •  «  «  Xhat  man  of  genius  who  thinks  he 
can  tamper  with  his  glorious  gifts,  and  for  a  sea- 
son indulge  in  social  excess,  stoop  from  his  high 
calling  to  the  dregs  of  earth,  abandon  himself  to 
his  native  powers  to  bring  himself  up  again; 
0  believe  it,  he  plays  a  desperate  game!  One 
that  in  nearly  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hun- 
dred is  fatal. 

WOMEN  ABTISTS  —  SINGERS  —  ACTRESSES,    &C. 

To  think  of  the  situation  of  these  women !  And 
then  to  look  upon  those  women  who,  fenced  in 
from  infancy  by  all  the  restraints,  the  refinements, 
the  comforts,  the  precepts  of  good  society— the 
one  arranging  a  new  cap  —  the  other  embroider- 
ing a  purse —  the  third  reading  a  novel  — far,  far 
removed  from  want,  and  grief,  and  care— nov 
sitting  in  judgment,  and  passing  sentence  of  ex- 
communication on  others  of  their  sex,  who  hav^ 
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been  steeped  in  excitement  from  childhood,  their 
nerves  for  ever  in  a  state  of  terror  between  severe 
application  and  maddening  flattery ;  cast  on  the 
world  without  chart  or  compass — with  energies 
misdirected,  passions  uncontrolled,  and  all  the  in- 
flammable and  imaginative  part  of  their  being 
cultivated  to  excess  as  part  of  their  profession  — 
of  their  material !  Oh|  when  will  there  be  charity 
in  the  world  ?  When  will  human  beings,  women 
especially,  show  mercy  and  justice  to  each  other, 
and  not  judge  of  results  without  a  reference  to 
causes  ?" 

niCALI   GAHBLK&. 

Unless  I  could  know  what  were  the  previous 
habits  and  education  of  the  victim  —  through  what 
influences,  blessed  or  unblessed,  her  mind  had 
been  trained — her  moral  existence  built  up  — 
ought  I  to  condemn  ?  Who  had  taught  this  wo- 
man self-knowledge  ?  Who  had  instructed  her  in 
the  elements  of  her  own  being,  and  guarded  her 
M gainst  her  own  excitable  temperament?  What 
friendly  voice  had  warned  her  ignorance  ?  What 
weariness  of  spirit — what  thankless  husband  or 
faithless  lover  —  had  driven  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  ? 

M.  You  would  then  plead  for  a  female  gambler  ? 

A.  Why  do  you  lay  such  an  emphasis  on  femaU 
gambler  ?  In  what  respect  is  a  female  gambler 
worse  than  a  male  ?  The  case  is  more  pitiable — 
more  rare  —  therefore,  perhaps,  more  shocking; 
but  why  more  hateful  ? 

ENQLISII   PBIDE. 

It  is  this  cold  impervious  pride  which  is  the 
perdition  of  us  English,  and  of  England.  I  re- 
member, that  in  one  of  my  several  excursions  on 
the  Rhine,  we  had  on  board  the  steamboat  an 
English  family  of  high  rank.  There  was  the 
lordly  papa,  plain  and  shy,  who  never  spoke  to 
any  one  except  his  own  family,  and  then  only  in 
the  lowest  whisper.  There  was  the  lady  mamma, 
so  truly  lady-like,  with  fine-cut  patrician  features, 
and  in  her  countenance  a  kind  of  passive  hauteur^ 
softened  by  an  appearance  of  suff'ering,  and  ill 
health.  There  were  two  daughters,  proud,  pale, 
fine-looking  girls,  dressed  d  ravirf  with  that  inde- 
scribable air  of  high  pretension,  so  elegantly  im- 
passive—  so  self-possessed  —  which  some  people 
call  r  air  diitingui,  but  which,  as  extremes  meet, 
T  would  rather  call  the  refinement  of  vulgarity  — 
the  polish  we  see  bestowed  on  debased  material  — 
the  plating  over  the  steel — the  stucco  over  the 
brick- work ! 

THK   DUTT   OF  TRATSLLERS. 

Every  feeling,  well  educated,  generous,  and 
truly  refined  woman,  who  travels,  is  as  a  dove 
sent  out  on  a  mission  of  peace ;  and  should  bring 
back  at  least  an  olive-leaf  in  her  hand,  if  she  bring 
nothing  else.  It  is  her  part  to  soften  the  inter- 
course between  rougher  and  stronger  natures ;  to 
aid  in  the  interfusion  of  the  gentler  sympathies ; 
to  speed  the  interchange  of  art  and  literature  from 
pole  to  pole :  not  to  pervert  wit,  and  talent,  and 
eloquence,  and  abuse  the  privileges  of  her  sex,  to 


sow  the  seeds  of  hatred  where  she  might  plant  those 
of  love — to  embitter  national  discord  and  averuon, 
and  disseminate  individual  pr^udice  and  error. 

CONVERSATION. 

Conversation  may  be  compared  to  a  lyre  with 
seven  chords — philosophy,  art,  poetry,  politics, 
love,  scandal,  and  the  weather.  There  are  some 
professors,  who,  like  Paganini,  **can  discourse 
most  eloquent  music  "  upon  one  string  only ;  and 
some  who  can  grasp  the  whole  instrument,  and 
with  a  master's  hand  sound  it  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  its  compass.  Now,  Schlegel  is  one  of 
the  latter :  he  can  thunder  in  the  bass  or  caper  in 
the  treble ;  he  can  be  a  whole  concert  in  himself. 

Prom  ••  The  Lovei  of  the  Poets  " 

The  theory,  then,  which  I  wish  to  illustrate,  is 
far  as  my  limited  powers  permit,  is  this:  That 
where  a  woman  has  been  exalted  above  the  rest  of 
her  sex  by  the  talents  of  a  lover,  and  consigned 
to  enduring  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise,  the 
passion  was  real,  and  was  merited ;  that  no  deep 
or  lasting  interest  was  ever  founded  in  fancy  or  in 
fiction ;  that  truth,  in  short,  is  the  basis  of  all  ex- 
cellence in  amatory  poetry,  as  in  every  thing  ebe; 
for  where  truth  is,  there  is  good  of  some  sort,  and 
where  there  is  truth  and  good,  there  must  be 
beauty,  there  must  be  durability  of  fame.  Tmtl) 
is  the  golden  chain  which  links  the  terrestrial 
with  the  celestial,  which  sets  the  seal  of  heaTen 
on  the  things  of  this  earth,  and  stamps  them  with 
immortality.' 

From  **  Winter  Studie*  and  Sommer  BamUet.'* 
EDrCATION. 

The  true  purpose  of  education  is  to  cherish  and 
unfold  the  seed  of  immortality  already  sown  with- 
in us ;  to  develop,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  ca- 
pacities of  every  kind  with  which  the  God  vho 
made  us  has  endowed  us.  Then  we  shall  befitted 
for  all  circumstances,  or  know  how  to  fit  circam- 
stances  to  ourselves.  Fit  us  for  circumstances! 
Base  and  mechanical !  Why  not  set  up  at  once  a 
"  fabrique  d'  education,"  and  educate  us  by  steam? 
The  human  soul,  be  it  man*s  or  woman's,  is  not,  I 
suppose,  an  empty  bottle,  into  which  you  shall 
pour  and  cram  just  what  you  like,  and  as  you  like; 
nor  a  plot  of  waste  soil,  in  which  you  shall  sov 
what  you  like ;  but  a  divine,  a  living  germ  planted 
by  an  Almighty  hand,  which  you  may,  indeed, 
render  more  or  less  productive,  or  train  to  this  or 
that  form — no  more.  And  when  you  have  taken 
the  oak  sapling,  and  dwarfed  it,  and  pruned  it 
and  twisted  it,  into  an  ornament  for  the  jardiniere 
in  your  drawing-room,  much  have  yon  gained 
truly ;  and  a  pretty  figure  your  specimen  is  like 
to  make  in  the  broad  plain  and  under  the  free  air 
of  heaven. 

•  «  »  •  • 

The  cultivation  of  the  moral  strength  and  t^e 
active  energies  of  a  woman's  mind,  together  Titb 
the  intellectual  faculties  and  tastes,  will  not  make 
a  woman  a  less  good,  less  happy  wife  and  mother, 
and  will  enable  her  to  find  content  and  independ 
ence  when  denied  love  and  happiness. 
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ATTTU0BX8B. 

It  U  too  true  that  mere  yanity  and  fashion  have 
lately  made  some  women  authoresses ;  more  write 
for  money,  and  by  this  employment  of  their  talents 
earn  their  own  independence,  add  to  the  comforts 
of  a  parent,  or  supply  the  eztrayagance  of  a  hus- 
band. Some,  who  are  unhappy  in  their  domestic 
relations,  yet  endowed  with  all  that  feminine  crar- 
ing  after  sympathy,  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
charm  of  our  sex,  the  blessing  of  yours,  and  some- 
how or  other  has  been  turned  to  the  bane  of  both, 
look  abroad  for  what  they  find  not  at  home ;  fling 
into  the  wide  world  the  irrepressible  activity  of 
an  overflowing  mind  and  heart,  which  can  find  no 
other  unforbidden  issue, — and  to  such  "fame  is 
love  disguised."  Some  write  from  the  mere  en- 
ergy of  intellect  and  will ;  some  few  from  the  pure 
wish  to  do  good,  and  to  add  to  the  stock  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  progress  of  thought ;  and  many  from 
all  these  motives  combined  in  different  degrees. 
•  •  «  •  • 

In  Germany  I  met  with  some  men,  who,  per- 
haps out  of  compliment,  descanted  with  enthu- 
siasm on  female  talent,  and  in  behalf  of  female 
authorship;  but  the  women  almost  uniformly 
spoke  of  the  latter  with  dread,  as  something  for- 
midable, or  with  contempt,  as  something  beneath 
them :  what  is  an  unworthy  pr^udice  in  your  sex, 
becomes,  when  transplanted  into  ours,  a  fttling; 
a  mistaken,  but  a  genuine,  and  even  a  generous 
feeling.  Many  women  who  have  sufficient  sense 
and  simplicity  of  mind  to  rise  above  the  mere  />re- 
Judice,  would  not  contend  with  the  feeling :  they 
would  not  scruple  to  encounter  the  public  judg- 
ment in  a  cause  approved  by  their  own^eart^i,  but 
they  have  not  courage  to  brave  or  to  oppose  the 
opinions  of  friends  or  kindred. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND   WOMEN. 

Johnson  talks  of  "  men  being  held  down  in  con- 
versation by  the  presence  of  women"  —  held  up, 
rather,  where  moral  feeling  is  concerned ;  and  if 
held  down  where  intellect  and  social  interests  are 
concerned,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  such  a 
state  of  society. 

Johnson  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  women ; 
witness  that  one  assertion,  among  others  more 
insulting,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a 
woman  whether  her  husband  be  faithful  or  not. 
He  says,  in  another  place:  "If  we  men  require 
more  perfection  from  women  than  from  ourselves, 
it  is  doing  them  honour." 

Indeed  I  if,  in  exacting  Arom  us  more  perfection, 
you  do  not  allow  us  the  higher  and  nobler  nature, 
you  do  us  not  honour  but  gross  injustice ;  and  if 
you  do  allow  us  the  higher  nature,  and  yet  regard 
us  as  subject  and  inferior,  then  the  iigustice  is  the 
greater. — There,  Doctor  is  a  dilemma  for  you. 

JOHNSTONE,   MRS., 

Is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  well  deserres  a 
distinguished  place  among  contemporary  writers 
of  fiction.  Her  first  work,  «  Clan  *  Albin,"  was 
among  the  earliest  of  that  multitude  of  novels 
which  followed  **  Waverley"  into  the  Highlands; 


but  Mrs.  Johnstone  neither  emulates  nor  imi- 
tates in  the  slightest  degree  the  light  that  pre- 
ceded her.  Many  writers,  who  were  quite  lost 
in  the  eclipse  of  the  "  Great  Unknown,"  have  sinct> 
asserted  that  he  did  not  suggest  the  idea  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  scene  for  fiction ;  that  their  works  wen- 
begun  or  meditated  before  "  Waverley  "  appeared  ; 
among  whom,  Mrs.  Brunton,  author  of  **  Disci- 
pline," whose  testimony  is  unquestionable,  mav 
be  placed.  Perhaps,  there  was  at  that  time  n 
national  impulse  towards  "  Scotch  Novels,"  just 
as  the  taste  for  nautical  discoveries  produced 
Columbus,  and  the  attempt  at  steam-boats  pre- 
ceded Fulton. 

<*Clan  Albin"  is  decidedly  of  ih%  genre  ennuy- 
euz,  the  only  kind  that  Voltaire  absolutely  con- 
demns. It  is  full  of  good  sentiment,  but  insipid 
and  tiresome,  and  gives  no  indication  of  the  talent 
afterwards  abounding  in  Mrs.  Johnstone's  works. 
Her  next  book  was  "  Eliiabeth  De  Bruce,"  very 
superior  to  her  first,  containing  portions  that  were 
highly  praised  by  able  critics.  A  very  charming, 
well- written  work,  in  that  difficult  class — **  Chil- 
dren's Books,"  succeeded.  "  The  Diversions  of 
HoUycot"  may  take  place  near  Miss  EdgewortliV 
**  Frank  and  Rosamond."  Like  her  stories  for 
juvenile  readers,  it  is  sprightly  and  natural — in- 
culcates good  principles,  and  much  useful  knoic- 
ledge ;  anil,  what  is  rarer,  it  is  totally  free  fioni 
any  thing  sentimental  or  extravagant.  Mrs.  Juhu- 
stone  has  cuutinued  to  improve  in  style,  and  to  <]e^ 
velop  many  amiable  qualities  as  a  writer;  her  hu- 
mour is  «ut  generis,  equal  in  its  way  to  that  of 
Charles  Lamb.  Some  of  the  sketches  in  her  *'  £d- 
inburg  Tales"— those  of  "Richard  Taylor,"  and 
"  Governor  Fox,"  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing 
in  Elia.  These  and  many  others  were  published 
in  a  monthly  periodical,  established  at  Edinburgh 
about  the  year  1880,  bearing  the  title  of  "John- 
stone's Magaxine,"  of  which  she  was  editor  and. 
we  believe,  proprietor.  It  was  continued  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  In  this  was  published  the  "  Story 
of  Frankland  the  Barrister,"  which  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  gems  of  this  kind  of  literature — wit, 
pathos,  nice  delineation  of  character,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  it,  while  the  moral  lesson  is  enforced  very 
powerfully.  "The  Nights  of  the  Round  Table" 
was  published  in  1886,  and  contains  some  admi- 
rable tales.  "  Blanche  Delamere  "  is  still  a  later 
work ;  in  it  she  has  attempted  to  show  what  might 
be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  by  the  nobility,  to 
lessen  the  load  of  misery  pressing  on  the  working 
classes.  We  may  add,  that  in  all  her  later  works, 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  like  most  thinking  writers  in  the 
British  empire,  directs  her  pen  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  distresses  of  the  people.  Her 
tales  illustrative  of  thesa^speculationshave  neither 
the  wit  nor  the  fancy  of  their  predecessors ;  the 
mournful  reality  seems  "  to  oast  a  cloud  between, 
and  sadden  all  she  sings." 

JUDSON,  EMILY  C, 

First  known  to  the  public  by  her  nomme  de 
plume  of  "  Fanny  Forester,"  was  bom  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  of  New  York ;  her  birth-place 
she  has  made  celebrated  by  the  name  of  "  Aldcr- 
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broolc."  Her  malden-nime  wu  GhubbDok;  bn 
hmil;  are  of  "  the  eicellent,"  to  whom  belong  tbe 
hopes  of  a  better  world,  it  Dot  the  wealth  of  this. 
After  the  usnal  school  adTantsges  enjoyed  by 
yoang  girts  in  the  countrj.  Miss  Chubbuck  had 
the  good  sense  to  seek  the  higher  adioDtsge  of 


Irtdning  others,  in  order  tu  perfect  her  own  eda- 
catioD.  She  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Female  Seminary  at  Uttca,  New  York.  Here  she 
eommenoed  her  literary  Mli,  by  oontribating  Mve- 
ral  poems  te  the  Eniokerbooker  Magaiioe;  she 
also  wrote  for  the  Americea  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Soeietj,  and  her  little  works  illostratiTe  of 
practical  religion  were  well  approved.  Sbe  then 
began  to  write  for  serersl  periodicals,  and,  among 
others,  for  tbe  New  Mirror,  published  In  New  York 
city,  and  then  edited  by  Morris  and  Willis.  M!s* 
Chnbback,  in  her  first  communication  to  the  New 
Mirror,  had  aseumed  the  name  of  "Fanny  For- 
ester;" the  article  pleased  the  editors;  Mr.  Willis 
was  liberal  in  praises,  anil  this  encouragement 
decided  ths  writer  to  deTote  herself  to  literary 
pnrauita.  But  her  constitution  was  delicate,  and 
after  two  or  three  years  of  olos*  and  successful 
application  to  her-pen,  "Fanny  Forester,"  as  she 
wns  usually  called,  found  her  health  failing,  and 
oame  to  Philadelphia  lo  pass  the  winter  of  1845-6, 
in  the  family  of  the  Rot.  A.  D.  Gillette,  a  Baptist 
elergyman  of  high  standing  in  the  city,  Tbe  Bbt. 
Dr.  Judson,  American  Missioasry  to  (he  haathen 
world  of  the  East,  returned  about  this  time,  for 
a  short  Tisit  to  his  native  land.  He  was  for  the 
seoond  time  a  widower.*  and  much  older  than  Mine 
Chubbnck;  but  his  noble  deeds,  and  tbe  true  glory 
of  hie  charaeter,  rendered  bim  attrnoti'e  to  one 
who  sympathissd  with  the  warm  Chriatian  bene- 
Tolenee  that  had  made  him  indeed  a  hero  of  tbs 
Croat.  They  met  in  Philadelphia.  He  fell  she 
would  be  to  him  the  dear  companion  he  needed 
in  the  cares  and  tubouni  still  before  him ;  she  has 
given,  in  a  poem  we  shall  select,  her  own  reasons 
for  consenting  to  the  anion. 
The  beauty  and  pathos  of  her 
•  8e«' Anna  B,J(Klmri."pi|e  307; 


exquisite,  that  the  reader  irill  ttti  they  vera  bw 
heart's  true  promptings. 

Dr.  JudeoD  and  Miae  Chnbback  were  married, 
July,  1846,  and  they  immediately  sailed  for  India. 
Tbe7  safely  reached  their  home  at  Manlmain,  ia 
the  Bnrmon  empire,  where  they  continued  to  re- 
side, the  reverend  Missionary  devoting  himself  to 
his  studies,  earneatly  striving  to  complete  his  great 
work  on  tbe  Burman  language,  while  hit  wife  was 
the  guiding  angel  o(  his  young  children.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1B47,  Mrs.  Judwni  gars  Inrit 
to  a  daughter,  and  her  newly-awakened  matenisl 
tenderness  is  beautifully  expressed  in  her  poem, 
"  My  Bird."  Her  domestic  happiness  was  not  le 
endure.  Dr.  Judaon's  health  failed;  he  embarked 
on  a  voyage  to  Mauritius,  hoping  benefit  tnm  tbt 
change;  but  his  hour  of  release  had  arrived.  Be 
died  at  sea.  April  12th,  1850.  when  about  mM 
days  from  Maulmain.  His  widow  and  childrti 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

Mn.  Emily  C.  Judson's  published  works  are.— 
"Alderbrook:  a  Collection  of  Fanny  Forestci'l 
Tillage  Sketches  and  Poenu,"  in  two  voIubm, 
issued  in  Boston,  184fl.  These  sketches  are  livdy 
and  interesting,  without  any  thrilling  incident  <b 
deep  passion ;  bnt  the  moral  sentiment  is  ilwiyi 
elevated,  and  this  is  ever  the  index  of  inpron- 
ment  Acoordingly,  we  find  an  onward  and  tf- 
ward  progress  in  all  that  Mrs.  Judson  has  writitt 
^nce  her  marriage.  The  poems  she  has  tent  It 
her  A'iends  in  America  are  beautiful  in  tb^  !i>- 
plicity  of  etyle.  breathing,  at  they  do,  the  holicM 
and  sweetett  feelings  of  humanity.  She  has  tiM 
made  a  rich  contribntion  to  the  Missionary  cibn 
in  her  "Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Judson,"  second  wife  of  Kev.  Dr.  Judson.  TUl 
work  was  sent  f^m  India,  and  published  in  Kf 
York  in  1849.  It  is  the  tribute  of  love  froa  tkt 
true  heart  of  a  Christian  woman  on  earth  to  t* 
true  merits  of  a  sister  Christian  who  hat  fuad 
to  her  reward  in  heaven. 

We  think  Mrs.  Judson  has  yet  her  greatett  w«i 
to  do.  She  is  left  in  charge,  not  only  of  the  IttUt 
orphan  children  of  her  beloved  and  revered  in- 
band,  but  she  is  also  the  guardian,  so  to  ipesk, 
of  his  latest  writings  —  of  bis  life's  history.  *' 
tmat  she  will  live  to  write  tbe  Menuan  of  Dr 
Judson. 

Fmo  '•  lyriertiraoli.'' 


Dear,  beautiful  Alderbrook !  I  have  loved  tite 
■B  I  shall  never  love  any  other  thing  that  I  atj 
not  meet  after  the  tun  of  Time  is  set  Ev*;- 
thing.  from  the  strong  old  tree  that  wreatlei  *iA 
tbe  tempest,  down  to  tbe  amber  moss-cnp  oadHil 
'  the  tiny  iniect  at  its  roots,  and  the  pebble  ileepisf 
'  at  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  —  everything  ibt"* 
thee  has  been  laden  with  its  own  peculiar  Iwt* 
Then  art  a  rare  book,  my  Aldorbnmk,  wrilt«  sfl 
over  by  the  Creator'a  flnger.  Dearly  d"  I  lo" 
the  holy  truths  upon  thy  pages  ;  but,  "  I  "aj  •"* 
dwell  'mid  flowers  and  muuc  svcr;"  and  I  p 
hence,  bearing  another,  choicer  book  in  wy  hsai 
and  echoing  the  wohla  of  the  sngelt,  "L»k: 
look  I  live!" 

Til) 
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I  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  brook,  which  seems 
to  me  more  beautiful  than  any  other  brook  on 
earth,  and  take  my  last  surrey  of  the  home  of  my 
infancy.  The  cloud,  which  has  been  hoyering 
abore  the  trees  on  the  verge  of  heayen,  opens; 
the  golden  light  gushes  forth,  bathing  the  hill-top, 
and  streaming  down  its  green  decliyity  eyen  to 
my  feet;  and  I  accept  the  encouraging  omen. 
The  angel  of  Alderbrook,  <*the  ministering  spirit" 
sent  hither  by  the  Almighty,  blesses  me.  Father 
in  heaven,  thy  blessing,  ere  I  go ! 

Hopes  full  of  glory,  and  oh,  most  sweetly  saoredl 
look  out  upon  me  from  the  future ;  but,  for  a  mo- 
ment, their  beauty  is  clouded.  My  heart  is  heavy 
with  sorrow.  The  cup  at  my  lip  is  very  bitter. 
Heaven  help  me!  White  hairs  are  bending  in 
submissive  grief,  and  age-dimmed  eyes  are  made 
dimmer  by  the  gathering  of  tears.  Toung  spirits 
have  lost  their  joyousness,  young  lips  forget  to 
smile,  and  bounding  hearts  and  bounding  feet  are 
stilled.  Oh,  the  rending  of  ties,  knitted  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  infant  ^e  and  strengthened 
by  numberless  acts  of  love,  is  a  sorrowAU  thing ! 
To  make  the  grave  the  only  door  to  a  meeting 
with  those  in  whose  bosoms  we  nestled,  in  whose 
hearts  we  trusted  long  before  we  knew  how  pre- 
cious was  such  love  and  trust,  brings  with  it  an 
overpowering  weight  of  solemnity.  But  a  grave 
is  yawning  for  each  one  of  us ;  and  is  it  much  to 
choose  whether  we  sever  the  tie  that  binds  us 
here,  to-day,  or  lie  down  on  the  morrow?  Ah, 
the  "weaver's  shuttle"  is  flying;  the  "flower  of 
the  grass  "  is  withering ;  the  span  is  almost  mea- 
sured; the  tale  nearly  told;  the  dark  valley  is 
dose  before  us  —  tread  we  with  care ! 

My  mother,  we  may  neither  of  us  close  the  other's 
darkened  eye,  and  fold  the  cold  hands  upon  the 
bosom ;  we  may  neither  of  us  watch  the  sod  green- 
ing and  withering  above  the  other's  ashes;  but 
there  are  duties  for  us  even  more  sacred  than 
these.  But  a  few  steps,  mother  —  difficult  the 
path  may  be,  but  very  bright  —  and  then  we  put 
on  the  robe  of  immortality,  and  meet  to  part 
nevermore.  And  we  shall  not  be  apart  even  on 
earth.  There  is  an  electric  chain  passing  ftrom 
heart  to  heart  through  the  throne  of  the  Eternal ; 
and  we  may  keep  its  links  all  brightly  burnished 
by  the  breath  of  prayer.  Still  pray  for  me,  mo- 
ther, as  in  days  gone  by.  Thou  bidst  me  go.  The 
smile  comes  again  to  th^  lip  and  the  light  to  thine 
eye,  for  thou  hast  pleasure  in  the  sacrifice.  Thy 
blessing!  Farewell,  my  mother,  and  ye  loved 
ones  of  the  same  hearth-stone ! 

Bright,  beautiful,  dear  Alderbrook,  farewell ! 

June  1.  ISM. 


MT   BISB. 

Ere  lait  year*t  moon  liad  left  the  tky, 
A  birdlinf  louglit  my  Indian  neiK, 

And  fblded,  oh  1  to  lovingly, 
lu  tiny  wlBfi  upon  my  breut. 

From  morn  till  evening's  purple  tinge. 

In  winaome  helpleaaneaa  afae  ilea; 
Two  roae>leavea.  with  a  ailken  Aipga, 

Shut  softly  on  her  atairy  eyes. 


There 's  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  bird ; 

Broad  earth  owns  not  a  happier  neat . 
O  Ood,  thou  hast  a  fountain  stirred. 

Whose  waters  never  more  shall  rest! 

This  beautifiil.  mysterious  thing. 
This  seeming  visitant  firom  Heaven, 

This  bird  with  the  immortal  wing. 
To  me  —  to  me,  thy  hand  haa  given. 

The  pulse  first  eaught  its  tiny  stroke. 

The  blood  iu  crimson  hue,  ftoro  mine. 
This  life,  which  I  have  darad  invoke. 

Henceforth  is  parallel  with  thine. 

A  ailent  awe  is  in  my  room  -> 
I  tremble  with  delicious  (har; 

The  future,  with  iu  light  and  gloom. 
Time  and  eternity  are  here. 

Doubts,  hopes,  in  eager  tumult  rise ; 

Hear,  oh  my  God !  one  eameat  prayer 
Room  for  my  bird  in  paradise. 

And  give  her  angel  plumage  then  1 

MaulmMi*,  ( Jai««,)  JasMry,  1848. 


THB  TWO  MAMIIAS. 
(POE  RBHRT  Alio  EDWARD.) 

*Tis  Strange  to  ulk  of  two  mammas ! 

Well,  come  and  sit  by  me. 
And  I  will  try  to  tell  you  how 

So  strange  a  thing  can  be. 

Tears  since  you  had  a  dear  mamma. 

So  genlle,  good,  and  mild, 
Her  Father,  Ood.  looked  down  from  heaven 

And  loved  bis  bumble  child. 

**Come  hither,  child,**  be  said,  ''and  lean 

Thy  head  upon  my  breasu** 
She  had  toiled  long  and  wearily, 

He  knew  she  needed  rest. 

And  so  her  cheek  grew  wan  and  pale, 

And  fhinter  came  her  breath. 
And  in  the  arch  beneath  her  brow, 

A  shadow  lay  like  death. 

Then  dear  papa  grew  sad  at  heart. 

Oh,  very  sad  was  he! 
But  still  he  thought  *twould  make  her  well. 

To  sail  upon  the  sea. 

He  did  not  know  that  God  had  called, 
But  thought  she  still  might  stay. 

To  bless  his  lonely  Burman  home. 
For  many  a  happy  day. 

And  so  she  kissed  her  little  boys. 

With  white  and  quivering  lip. 
And  while  the  tears  were  (klling  fliM, 

They  bore  her  to  the  ship. 

And  Abby,  Pwen,  and  Bnna*  went  — 

Oh !  it  was  sad  to  be 
Thus  parted  —  three  upon  the  land. 

And  three  upon  the  sea! 

But  poor  mamma  still  paler  grew. 

As  far  the  vessel  sped. 
Till  wearily  she  eloeed  her  eyes. 

And  slept  among  the  dead. 

Then  on  a  distant  rocky  isle, 
Where  none  but  strangers  rest. 

They  broke  the  cold  earth  for  her  irm  I'l. 
And  heaped  it  on  her  breast. 

And  there  they  left  her  all  alone,  — 
Her  whom  they  loved  so  well  i  — 

Ah  me  I  the  mourning  in  that  ship, 
I  dare  not  try  to  tell! 

*  Pw§m  and  £»»«.  names  of  endearment  among  ih«^  Kur- 
uians,  very  commonly  applied  to  children.— Eo. 
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And  ileepin 

W(|«.>i.clhowlh 
(rier  came  eniili 

Atle>.(IliIhEyr»clwd>dln*i>i 

And  crowd*  of  pilriBf  •IrniMdn 
And  look  tbiDi  bf  tba  hmd. 

And  AbbT  fog 
And  Fwen, 

But  poor  P.P. 
To  Burntb 

d  ■  pmunt  hon 

•  ud  Ihoiif  hu  tuc 
ud  lo  y«. 

fla  Mlkfd  or  wntebHl  hnliMn  n 

or  thlWren  who  are  laughl  to  ho 
To  («di  or  none  ud  wood. 

Pont  crph.1. 

hiidirDngboji. 

»,.10»i«.lK.l-JJ 

iHidllml  I  would  come: 

I  Iboufhl  It  would  b«  ■»«!  In 

In  ■uchi  piMlodilioiiie; 

An 
Butt 

ook  to  drar  pip.  for  m.ilF 

hen  I  knew  not  ll  would  g 
.weeier  e«ry  d.y. 

Oh.irroajflmni«n.m«c..uld 
From  ba  bri|bl  home  •b.ive 

llowq.uthofh.ppinM.lilK.™ 
How  much  Umn  ii  of  lovi-, 

Twould  |lid 
And  often 

Clidiniulth 
Abnat  hei 

hR.nnll»-t.I 
would  dM  eomc, 

olden  bonie. 

To  Jain  lb.  .njel  b 
And  Ctarlu  who  lotri ; 


EEAN,   ELLEN, 

OBTAnm  her  i:elebrit7  m  ui  Mtrees  ondBT  her 
m^deD  name,  Hiea  Tr«e.  Sbe  ww  born  Id  1605, 
in  London,  and  first  *ppeu«d  at  Corent  Garden 
TbeBtTfl,  182S,  when  ubotit  eighteen  jeainof  age- 
She  did  not  lAke  the  town  by  Btorm,  as  aome 
ActroMes  hsTo  burst  into  fame ;  but  her  graeefnl 
«nd  ladj-like  manner  iron  the  good-will  or  her 
audience,  and  she  rose  in  her  prafeaston  by  real 
■merit,  both  o{  character  and  mind. 

In  16ST,  she  Tisited  America,  and  vu  Terj  sue- 
oetsfol  in  her  theatrical  engagements.  After  her 
rrtum  to  Englnnd,  she  married  Charles  Kean,  an 


EE 

actor  weU  known  for  hia  constant  eflbrts  to  imi- 
tate the  manner  of  his  father,  the  diatingiushed 
Edmund  Eean.  Shortly  after  their  marriage, 
Charles  Eoan  and  his  wife  came  to  America,  and 
made  a  profeasional  tour  tbroogk  the  priadptl 
cities  :  the  wife  iras  greeted  aa  an  old  (kiraarite ; 
bnt  she  iras  not  the  Ellen  Tree  whom  the  people 
had  loved.  Mrs.  Kean  now  reaides  wiUi  her  hn»- 
band  in  England,  having,  we  believe,  retired  from 


KEMBLE,  FBANCEa  ANNE. 
Is  THi  daughter  of  Hr.  Cbarles  Kemble,  an 
actor  of  high  reputation,  and  for  many  jears  a 
bTourite  with  the  public.  Dramatio  talent  ap- 
pears a  natural  inheritance  in  theKemble  family: 
Mrs.  Siddons,  her  brother  John  Kemble,  and  brr 
niece,  the  subjectof  this  sketch,  have  occupied  by 
acclamation,  the  Tery  highest  places  in  their  pro- 
fession. Manj  of  the  other  members  hsTe  arit« 
above  mediocrity  as  artists,  among  whom  an  ho- 
nourable rank  mast  b«  assigned  to  Mrs.  Sartorii, 
who,  before  her  marriage,  was  Tery  favourably 
received  as  a  singer  tinder  the  name  of  Adelude 
Eemble. 


'\\  /' 


Fanny  Kemble  waa  bom  in  London,  about  the 
year  I81S,  and  made  her  first  appearwiee  en  the 
London  boards  in  1629,  in  the  character  of  Jolitt 
The  highest  enthouasm  was  excited  in  her  favour. 
Her  extreme  youth,  which  atCnirably  euiled  the 
impsraonation,  rendered  her  conception  of  the 
paauon  and  poetry  remarkable.  The  British  pib- 
llo  at  once  stamped  her  by  their  approval,  ai  n 
actress  of  genius,  and  she  became  distingidiheil 
as  a  new  star  in  the  hiatrionic  art. 

In  1SS2,  Miss  Eemble  came  with  ber  fhtker  la 
the  United  Stales,  where  her  theatrical  oareerwu 
marked  by  unbounded  sucoeea,  and  her  takatt 
were  warmly  admirod.  In  1634,  she  waa  narrieil 
to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  of  PMUdelpbis,  a  gestli- 
man  of  large  fortune.  The  anhappy  termiastioe 
of  this  marriage  is  well  known.  After  masj  fc 
mestic  difflonltles,  a  mutual  djroree  waa  grsBtad 
the  husband  and  witb  in  1849,  and  Mrs.  Bnto 
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immediately  resumed  her  name  of  Kemble.  We 
must,  in  justioe,  obserre  here,  that  Mrs.  Kemble's 
bitterest  enemies  haye  neyer  charged  her  with  the 
slightest  deviation  fVom  the  laws  of  ooigugal  fide- 
lity; that  her  fame  is  spotless,  and  her  position  in 
society  exactly  what  it  ever  was.  Mrs.  Kemble  is 
a  woman  of  varied  powers ;  she  has  been  succesft- 
fnl  in  literature,  particularly  in  poetry ;  display- 
ing an  ardent  impassioned  fancy,  which  male 
critics  consider  the  true  fire  of  genius.  Some  of 
h  er  shorter  poems  are  wonderftilly  impressiye ;  but 
she  often  mars  what  would  otherwise  be  very 
charming,  by  epithets  a  little  too  Shaksperian,  a 
little  too  much  sayouring  of  the  art  for  which  she 
was  educated,  and  which  are,  to  her,  familiar  ex- 
pressions. Such  words  give  a  flavour,  a  taste  of 
the  antique,  when  read  in  their  original  places; 
we  consider  them  inadmissible  in  the  writings  of 
a  poet,  a  lady  poet  of  our  day ;  they  appear  like 
affectation  or  want  of  resource;  and  sometimes 
like  want  of  delicacy. 

The  drama  first  claimed  the  genius  of  Fanny 
Kemble.  At  a  very  early  age  she  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy—  "Francis  the  First,"  which  has  passed 
through  ten  editions.  Her  next  work  was  "  The 
Star  of  Seville;"  both  have  been  acted  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  evince  a  maturity  of  mind,  and  a  range 
of  reading  very  uncommon  for  a  young  lady.  In 
1884,  appeared  her  first  work  in  prose,  a  **  Jour- 
nal," descriptive,  chiefly,  of  the  United  States. 
The  youthful  petulance  and  foolish  prejudices  ex- 
hibited in  this  work  have  been,  we  believe,  much 
regretted  by  the  author ;  at  any  rate,  her  stric- 
tures have  long  ago  ceased  to  trouble  the  people 
of  America,  and  we  leave  the  book  to  its  quiet 
slumber  in  the  past.  In  1844,  her  **  Poems  "  were 
published,  and  in  1847  appeared  her  second  prose 
work,  **  A  Year  of  Consolation ;"  being  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  tour  through  France  to  Rome,  and  her 
residence  in  that  city.  In  this,  as  in  her  former 
prose  work,  the  strong  feelings  which  Mrs.  Kemble 
possesses,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  which  pos- 
sess her,  find  large  scope. 

She  looks  at  the  world  through  the  medium  of 
her  own  emotions,  and  whatever  may  be  under 
discussion — the  Pope,  the  people,  or  the  pine 
swamps  of  Georgia,  the  chief  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is — what  Mrs.  Kemble  suff'ered  or  enjoyed. 
Unfortunately,  too,  she  is  among  those  travellers 
who  are  nervously  sensible  to  every  de$agremerU; 
this  is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  as  really  de- 
serving pity  as  poverty,  or  sickness,  for  like  them, 
it  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  life's  varied  current. 
A  French  wit  has  said  of  such  —  "  lis  meurent  ^ 
cent  ans,  ayant  toiigours  1' avenir  devant  enx— 
regrettants  le  pass^  et  se  plaignent  du  present  dont 
lis  n'ont  pas  su  jou^r."  When  uninfluenced  by 
these  ''  notres  vapeurt"  Mrs.  Kemble  shows  that 
she  possesses  a  fund  of  good  sense,  and  a  heart 
filled  with  kind  nnd  benevolent  affections.  Her 
style  is  open  to  criticism ;  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  chiefly  descriptive,  might  be  selected—- 
but  she  indulges  in  slang  expressions  and  coarse 
epithets,  that  are  entirely  unwarrantable,  coming 
from  a  woman  of  taste,  and  a  poetess. 

In  1849,  Mrs.  Kemble  commenced  a  series  of 


Shakspeare  *'  Readings,"  in  which  her  remarkable 
versatility  of  powers  is  exhibited  in  a  manner 
as  striking,  and  more  wonderful,  than  on  the 
stage.  Among  her  admirers,  there  are  those,  who, 
judging  from  her  **  readings,"  pronounce  her  the 
best  Macbeth,  and  the  truest  Lear  which  have 
ever  been  applauded;  while  others  deem  she  is 
inimitable  in  Falstaff.  In  1850,  she  left  America 
for  England,  and  during  the  winter  of  1851  was 
giving  her  Shaksperian  "  Readings  "  in  London. 

We  cannot  but  feel,  while  reviewing  the  events 
of  Mrs.  Kemble*8  career,  that  her  purposes  have 
been  broken  off,  her  plans  of  life  disappointed, 
and  her  pursuits  changed,  before  she  had  time  or 
opportunity  of  doing  the  best  she  could  in  any  one 
department  of  literature  or  art.  We  do  not  hold 
4he  opinion  that  genius  is  doomed  to  suffering ; 
we  trust  brighter  days  are  in  store  for  Mrs.  Kem- 
ble, and  look  forward  to  her  mature  years  produc- 
ing works  that  will  hold  a  higher  place  in  Female 
Literature  than  any  she  has  yet  published.  As  a 
woman  of  commanding  genius,  she  might  do  much 
for  her  own  sex  —  not  by  ahjuring  feminine  deli- 
cacy of  character,  drtstj  or  language,  but  by  illus- 
trating, as  she  could  do  —  **  the  holiness  that  cir- 
cles round  a  fair  and  virtuous  woman,"  and  the 
influence  such  may  wield. 

From  "  A  Year  of  Coowlation.** 
A   NIGHT   or  TERROR. 

My  dismay  and  indignation  were  intoDse ;  the 
rain  was  pouring,  the  wind  roaring,  and  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The  inn  into  which  we 
were  shown,  was  the  most  horrible  cut-throat 
looking  hole  I  ever  beheld ;  all  the  members  of 
the  household  were  gone  to  bed,  except  a  dirty, 
sleepy,  stupid  serving-girl,  who  ushered  us  into  a 
kitchen  as  black  as  darkness  itself  and  a  single 
tallow-candle  could  make  it,  and  then  informed  us 
that  here  we  must  pass  the  night,  for  that  the 
coaches  which  generally  came  up  to  meet  our  con- 
veyance, had  not  been  able  to  come  over  the  moun- 
tains on  account  of  the  heavy  snow  for  several 
days.  I  was  excessively  frightened ;  the  look  of 
the  place  was  horrible,  that  of  the  people  not  at 
all  encouraging;  when  the  condueteur  demanded 
the  price  of  the  coach,  which  I  then  recollected, 
the  Chef  de  Bureau  had  most  cautiously  ref^ed 
to  receive,  because  then  I  should  have  found  out 
that  I  was  not  going  to  Chalons  in  his  coach,  but 
to  be  shot  out  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Morvan, 
midway  between  Chalons  and  Nevers.  I  reftised 
to  pay  until,  according  to  agreement,  I  was  taken 
to  Chalons ;  he  then  refused  to  deliver  up  my  bag- 
gage, and  I  saw  that  all  resistance  was  vain,  where- 
upon I  paid  the  money,  and  retreated  again  to  the 

black  filthy  kitchen,  where  I  had  left  poor , 

bidding  her  not  stir  fh)m  the  side  of  my  dressing- 
case  and  writing-box  I  had  left  in  her  charge, 
with  my  precious  letters  of  credit  and  money-bag. 
The  fire  of  the  kitchen  was  now  invaded  by  a 
tall  brawny-looking  man  in  a  sort  of  rough  sport* 
ing  costume ;  his  gun  and  game-bags  lay  on  the 
dresser;  two  abominable  dogs  he  had  with  him 
went  running  in  and  out  between  our  feet,  pnrsn- 
I  ing  each  other,  and  all  but  knocking  us. down.    I 
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was  so  terrified,  disgusted,  and  annoyed,  that  I 
literally  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  coald  have 
found  it  in  my  heart  to  have  cried  for  yery  cow- 
ardice. I  asked  this  person  what  was  to  be  done ; 
he  answered  me  that  he  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  myself,  and  that  I  could  do,  if  I  liked, 
as  he  should,  —  walk  oyer  the  mountain  to  Autun 
the  next  day. 

«*What  was  the  distance?'' 

«  Ten  leagues."     (Thirty  miles.) 

I  smiled  a  sort  of  verjuice  smile,  and  replied — 
'*  Even  if  we  two  women  could  walk  thirty  miles 
through  the  snow,  what  was  to  become  of  my  bag- 
gage?" 

**0h,  he  did  not  know;  perhaps,  if  the  snow 
was  not  higher  than  the  horse's  bellies,  or  if  the 
labourers  of  the  district  had  been  clearing  out  the 
roads  at  all,  the  master  of  the  house  might  con- 
trive  some  means  of  sending  us  on." 

In  the  midst  of  the  agony  of  perplexity  and 
anxiety,  which  all  these  perhapua  occasioned  me, 
I  heard  that  the  devilish  conductor  and  convey- 
ance which  had  brought  me  to  this  horrid  hole, 
would  return  to  Nevers  the  next  day  at  five  o'clock, 
and  making  up  my  mind,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  to  return  by  it  thither,  and  having  blown 
the  perfidious  Chef  de  Bureau  of  the  country  dili- 
gence higher  than  he  had  sent  me  in  his  coach, 
take  the  Paris  diligence  on  its  way  through  Nevers 
for  Lyons  straight, — ^this,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of 
80  much  time  and  money  wasted. 

With  this  alternative,  I  had  my  luggage  carried 
up  to  my  room,  and  followed  it  with  my  faithful 
and  most  invaluable ,  who  was  neither  dis- 
couraged, nor  frightened,  nor  foolish,  —  nor  any- 
thing that  I  was,  — but  comported  herself  to  ad- 
miration. The  room  we  were  shown  into  was  fear- 
ful looking ;  the  wind  blew  down  the  huge  black 
gaping  chimney,  and  sent  the  poor  fire,  we  were 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  kindle,  in  eye-smarting 
clouds  into  our  faces.  The  fender  and  fire-irons 
were  rusty  and  broken,  the  ceiling  cracked  all 
over,  the  floor  sunken,  and  an  inch  thick  with  filth 
and  dirt  I  threw  open  the  shutters  of  the  window, 
and  saw  opposite  against  the  black  sky,  the  yet 
thicker  outline  of  the  wretched  hovels  opposite, 
and  satisfied,  that  at  any  rate  we  were  in  the  vici- 
nity of  human  beings  of  some  description,  we  piled 
our  trunks  up  against  a  door  that  opened  into 
some  other  room,  locked  the  one  that  gave  en- 
trance from  the  passage,  and  with  one  lighted  tal- 
low candle,  and  one .  relay,  and  a  box  of  matches 
by  my  bed-side,  I  threw  myself  all  dressed  upon 

the  bed.    did  the  same  upon  a  sofa,  and 

thus  we  resigned  ourselves  to  pass  the  night. 

ARRIVAL  AT  YALENCS  —  AMERIOAK  WOMAN. 

I  thought,  too,  of  America,  of  the  honour  and 
security  in  which  a  woman  might  traverse  alone 
from  Georgia  to  Maine,  that  vast  country,  certain 
of  assistance,  attention,  the  most  respectful  civi- 
lity, the  most  humane  protection,  from  every  man 
she  meets,  without  the  fear  of  ii\jury  or  insult, 
screened  by  the  most  sacred  and  universal  care 
ftrom  even  the  appearance  of  neglect  or  imperti- 
nenee — travelling  alone  with  as  much  safety  and 


comfort  as  though  she  were  the  sister  or  the  daugh- 
ter of  every  man  she  meets. 

MT  OWH   SPIKIT. 

'*  Up,  and  be  doing,"  is  the  impulse  for  ef«r 
with  me ;  and  when  I  ask  myself,  both  sadly  and 
SGomAiUy,  what?  both  my  nature  and  my  ooavie- 
tions  repeat  the  call,  '*up,  and  be  doing;"  for 
surely  there  is  something  to  be  done  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  to  find  out  what,  is  the  ap- 
pointed work  of  the  onward-tending  sooL 

BOMB. 

Here  (as  every  where)  we  were  pursued  by  the 
shameless,  wretched  pauperism  that  disgusts  and 
pains  one  the  whole  time,  and  makes  the  mined 
aspect  of  the  great  outward  things  about  oss 
cheerful,  compared  with  the  abject  degradation  of 
that  which  Qod  has  made  in  his  own  image.  Oh! 
I  would  not  live  among  these  people  for  anything 
in  the  world ;  and  when  I  think  of  Enf^and  end 
America,  I  thank  Ood  that  I  was  bom  in  the  one, 
and  shall  live  in  the  other. 

From  •*  Fraodi  the  First.*' 

A   FAIB  ABD   TIBTUOUS   WOMAN. 

And  I  marvel,  tir. 
At  thoM  wbo  do  not  feel  tbe  majesty.  — 
By  heaven !  I  *d  almost  said  the  holinefs,— 
That  circles  round  a  fiiir  and  virtuoos  wonao  I 
There  is  a  gentle  purity  that  breathes 
In  such  a  one.  minf  led  with  chaste  resfltet. 
And  modest  pride  of  her  own  excellence.— 
A  shrinkini;  nature,  that  is  so  advene 
To  aught  unseemly,  that  I  could  «•  soon 
Forget  the  sacred  love  I  owe  to  lieaven. 
As  dare,  with  impure  thoughts,  to  laint  tbe  sir 
Inhaled  by  such  a  being;  than  whom,  my  liefc, 
Heaven  cannot  look  on  anything  more  hidy. 
Or  earth  be  proud  of  anything  more  Ihtr. 

W0MAN*S   HBABT. 

A  young  maiden*s  heart 
Is  a  rich  soil,  wherein  lie  many  germs. 
Hid  by  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  there 
To  put  forth  blossoms  in  their  fittest  season . 
And  tho*  the  love  of  home  first  breaks  tbe  soil 
With  its  embracing  tendrils  clasping  it. 
Other  aflbctions,  strong  and  warm,  will  grow. 
While  that  one  Ibdes,  as  aammer*s  flush  of  Uum. 
Succeeds  the  gentle  budding  of  the  spring. 
Maids  must  be  wives,  and  mothers,  to  fulfil 
Th*  entire  and  holiest  end  of  woman's  being. 

From  "  The  Star  of  Seville.** 
AB   OLD   BOMB. 

I  love  that  dear  old  home !    My  mother  lived  then 
Her  first  sweet  marriage  years,  and  last  sad  widowsi 
Something  of  old  ancestral  pride  it  keeps. 
Though  Allien  iVom  its  earlier  power  and  vastness: 
Marry !  we  *re  not  so  wealthy  as  we  were. 
Nor  yet  so  warlike ;  still  it  holds  enough 
Of  ancient  strength  and  state  to  prompt  the  meoMfy 
To  many  a  "  wherefore,**  and  for  every  answer 
You  shall  have  stories  long  and  wonderfiil. 
Enough  to  make  a  balladmonger*s  ibrtune. 
Old  trees  do  grow  around  its  oM  grey  walls. 
The  fellows  of  my  mouldering  grandAithers : 
Faith !  they  do  mock  us  with  their  young  old  tgs. 
These  giant  wearers  of  a  thousand  summers! 
Strange,  that  the  seed  we  sow  should  Moom  aod 
When  we  are  (hded,  flower,  ft'uit,  aod  all; 
Or,  fhr  all  things  to  tend  to  reproduction. 
Serving  th*  eternal  purposes  of  life. 
Drawing  a  vigorous  sap  into  their  veins 
From  the  soil  our  very  bodies  fertllbM. 
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From  "  Poeuw.** 


SONG. 


Yet  once  again*  but  once,  before  we  MTcr, 
Fill  me  one  brimming  cup.  —  ii  ii  the  la«t ! 

And  let  those  lipe,  now  parting,  and  for  ever. 
Breathe  o'er  tbia  pledge.—'*  the  memory  of  the  past  P* 

Joy*t  fjpeting  lun  if  let;  and  no  to*roorrow 
Smilea  on  the  gloomy  path  we  tread  to  fket, 

7et,  in  the  bitter  cnp.  o*erAlled  with  lorrow. 
Lives  one  sweet  drop,  —  the  memory  of  the  past. 

But  one  more  look  flrom  those  dear  eyes,  now  shining 
Thro*  their  warm  tears,  their  loveliest  and  their  last ; 

But  one  more  strain  of  hapds,  in  iViendship  twining. 
Now  Airewell  all,  save  memory  of  the  past. 


80NNKT. 

Bay  thou  not  sadly,  **  never."  and  **  no  more,** 

But  from  thy  lips  banish  thnse  falsest  words; 
While  life  remains,  that  which  was  thine  before 
Again  may  be  thine ;  in  Time's  More-house  lie 

Days,  Imurs,  and  moments,  that  have  unlcnown  hoards 
Of  Joy,  as  well  as  sorrow :  passing  by, 
Bmiles  comes  with  tears ;  therefore  with  hopeful  eye 
liook  thou  on  dear  things,  though  ihey  turn  away. 
For  thou  and  they,  perchance,  some  future  day 
Shall  meet  again,  and  the  gone  bliss  return ; 
For  its  departure  then  make  thou  no  mourn. 
But  with  stout  heart  bid  what  thou  lov*st  fkreweli ; 
That  which  the  past  hath  given,  the  Aiture  gives  as  well. 


A  MOTHIK'S  MKM0R1B8. 

The  blossoms  hang  again  upon  the  tree 

As  when  with  their  sweet  breath  they  greeted  me, 

Against  my  casement,  on  that  sunny  morn. 

When  thou,  first  blossom  of  my  spring,  wast  born ; 

And  as  I  lay,  panting  from  the  fierce  slrifb 

With  death  and  agony  that  won  thy  life. 

Their  sunny  clusters  hung  on  their  brown  bough. 

E'en  as  upon  my  breast,  my  May-bud,  thou ; 

They  seem  to  be  thy  sisters,  oh,  my  child  I 

And  now  the  air,  full  of  their  fragrance  uiild. 

Recalls  that  hour;  a  ten-fold  agony 

Pulls  at  my  heart-strings  as  I  think  of  thee 

Was  it  in  vain  T    Oh,  was  it  all  In  vain  I 

That  night  of  hope,  of  terror,  and  of  pain. 

When  flrom  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  death, 

I  brought  thee  safely,  breathing  living  breath 

Upon  my  lieart  — it  was  a  holy  shrine. 

Full  of  God's  praise  — they  laid  thee,  treasure  mine! 

And  (h)m  its  tender  depths  the  blue  heaven  smiled. 

And  the  white  blossoms  bowed  to  thee,  my  child. 

And  solemn  Joy  of  a  new  life  was  spread, 

Like  a  mysterious  halo  round  that  bed. 

And  now  how  is  it,  since  eleven  years 

Have  steeped  thai  memory  in  bitterest  tears? 

Alone,  heart-broken,  On  a  distant  shore. 

Thy  childless  mother  sits  lamenting  o'er 

Flowers,  which  the  spring  calls  ftom  this  foreign  earth, 

Tlie  twins,  that  crowned  the  morning  of  thy  birth. 

How  is  it  with  thee  —  lost  —  lost  —  precious  one  1 

In  thy  fVesh  spring-time  growing  up  alone  7 

What  warmth  u  nfolds  thee  ?  What  sweet  dews  are  shed. 

Like  Love  and  Patience,  over  thy  young  head  7 

What  holy  springs  feed  thy  deep,  inner  life? 

What  shelters  thee  from  Passion's  deadly  strife? 

What  cruards  thy  growth,  straight,  strong,  and  flill,  and 

free, 
lively  and  glorious,  oh,  my  Aiir  young  tree  ? 
God  —  Father  —  thou  who,  by  this  awflil  fhte. 
Hast  lopp'd.  and  stripp'd,  and  left  me  desolate  I 
In  the  dark  bitter  floods  that  o'er  my  soul 
Their  billows  of  despair  triumphant  roll. 
Lei  me  not  be  o'erwhelmed  I    Oh,  they  are  thine. 
These  Jewels  of  my  life  —  not  mine  —  not  mine ! 
Bo  keep  them,  that  the  blossoms  of  their  youth 
Bhall  In  a  gracious  growth  of  love  and  truth. 
With  qn  abundant  harvest  honour  'fh  e. 


AB8K1I0K. 

What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
That  must  be  counted  ere  1  see  thy  fece  ? 

Hnw  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  lowers 
Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace? 

Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each  weary  sense. 

Weary  with  longing  shall  I  flee  away. 
Into  past  days,  and  with  some  Ibnd  pretence 

Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day  7 

Shall  love  (br  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  casting  l^om  me  God's  great  gift  of  time  7 

Shall  I,  these  mists  of  memory  lock'd  within. 
Leave  and  forget  life's  purposes  sublime? 

Oh !  how,  or  by  what  means,  shall  I  contrive 
To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  mora  near? 

How  shall  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou  art  here? 

1  *ll  tell  thee;  for  thy  sake  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 

In  worthy  deeds  each  moment  that  is  told. 
While  thou,  beloved  one  I  art  fer  flrom  me. 

For  thee  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 
All  homeward  flights,  all  high  and  holy  strAins, 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 
Through  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  minutes  pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  task-time,  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertake 
More  good  than  I  have  won,  since  yet  I  live. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 
A  thousand  graces  which  shall  thus  be  thine ; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be. 
And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine. 


LINES  WWLOU  THK  ITALIAN. 

I  planted  in  my  heart  one  seed  of  love, 

Water'd  with  tears,  and  wateh'd  with  sleepless  cars; 
It  grew,  and  when  I  look'd  that  it  should  prove 

A  gracious  tree,  and  blessed  harvests  bear. 
Blossom  nor  fruit  was  there  to  crown  my  pain. 
Tears,  cares  and  labour,  all  had  been  in  vain ; 
And  yet  I  dare  not  pluck  it  flrom  my  heart. 
Lest,  with  the  deep-struck  root,  my  life  depart. 


KENT,  DUCHESS  OF, 

Is  the  sixth  child  and  youngest  daughter  of 
Francis  Duke  of  Saxe  Saalfield  Cobourg,  and  was 
bom  August  17th,  1786.  She  -was  married  to 
Enrich  Charles,  hereditary  Prince  of  Leiningen. 
Her  htisband  died  in  1814,  leaving  her  with  two 
children,  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  the  Princess 
Anna  Feodoronna.  She  was  then  called  to  the 
regency,  and  her  administration  was  popular  and 
respected.  In  1818,  she  married  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  son  of  George  III.,  of  England,  and  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1819,  her  only  child  by  this  mar- 
riage, Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  was  bom  in 
Kensington  Palace. 

To  understand  how  deeply  Great  Britain  is  in- 
debted to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  for  the  exceeding 
care  she  bestowed  in  training  her  illustrious  daugh- 
ter, so  that  she  might  be  worthy  to  sway  the  scep- 
tre of  that  great  empire,  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Victoria's  father  is  indispensable.  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  , 
was,  according  to  a  reliable  work,*  the  noblest 


*"Tbe  Life  of  Field  Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  Eil- 
ward,  Duke  of  Kent."  ice.  By  Erskine  Neal,  M.  A^  Eector 
ofKirton, itc    London:  1840. 
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and  best  of  all  the  sods  of  that  royal  house.  Yet 
these  Tirtues,  particularly  his  unflinching  truth- 
fulness, made  him  dreaded,  disliked  and  perse- 
cuted, from  his  youth  till  his  death,  by  the  influ- 
ential members  of  the  royal  family.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  procured  the  means 
of  leaving  Amorbach,  (a  small  town  in  Germany, 
where  he  liad  been  residing  with  his  wife)  for  Eng- 
land, in  time  for  her  confinement.  The  Duke 
wished  his  child  to  be  born  in  the  country  where 
it  might  be  destined  to  rule. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters, dated  March  19th,  1819,  to  Dr.  Rudge:  — 

**  The  interesting  situation  of  the  duchess  causes 
me  hourly  anxiety ;  and  you,  who  so  well  know 
my  views  and  feelings,  can  well  appreciate  how 
eagerly  desirous  I  am  to  hasten  our  departure  for 
Old  England.  The  event  is  thought  likely  to  occur 
about  the  end  of  next  month.  My  wish  is,  that  it 
may  take  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  as  this  is  the 
birth-day  of  my  revered  father ;  and  that  the  child, 
too,  like  him,  may  be  a  Briton-bom." 

The  Duchess  earnestly  participated  in  the  desire 
to  reach  England;  but  that  *' royal  profligate," 
the  prince  regent,  threw  every  possible  perplexity 
in  the  way.  These  were  at  last  overcome ;  firm, 
devoted,  but  untitled,  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, humble  friends,  in  England  made  the  requi- 
site remittances,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Kent  reached  Kensington  Palace  in  time  to  have 
their  daughter  a  Briton-bom.  But  her  royal  fa- 
ther lived  only  eight  months  after  her  birth,  and 
the  bereaved  widow  was  left  to  endure  a  thousand 
anxieties  as  well  as  sorrows.  Her  babe  was  deli- 
cate in  constitution,  and  the  means  for  educating 
her  as  the  heir  expectant  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  the  world,  were  inadequately  and 
grudgingly  supplied.  None  but  a  soul  of  the 
highest  order  could  have  successfully  straggled 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  course  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  She  was  equal  to  her  task,  for- 
tunately for  humanity ;  the  whole  world  is  made 
better  from  having  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
a  sovereign  who  is  firm  in  dutt.  The  sketch  of 
Queen  Victoria  will  be  found  in  its  place— we  will 
only  add  here,  that,  for  the  right  formation  of  her 
character,  which  makes  duty  a  sacred  principle 
in  her  conduct,  she  must  have  been  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  her  early  training.  Let  any 
mother,  who  has  endeavoured  to  train  her  own 
daughter  to  perform  the  duties  which,  in  private 
life,  and  in  a  small  circle,  devolve  on  woman,  con- 
sider what  conscientious  care  it  has  required; 
what  sacrifices  of  self,  what  daily  examples  as 
well  as  precepts  in  the  right  way ;  — and  then  she 
may,  partly,  estimate  the  merits  of  the  mother  of 
such  a  woman  as  Victoria  I.  of  England.  How 
excellent  must  have  been  the  character  that  could 
acquire  the  authority  and  influence  necessary  to 
direct  well  and  wisely  the  education  of  a  young 
Princess !  This  was  done,  too,  amidst  serious  ob- 
stacles and  many  discouragements.  Miss  Landon 
in  her  charming  way,  addresses  a  poem  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  containing  this  touching  allu- 
sion : — 


"  Oh  1  many  ■  dark  and  aorrowinr  buur 
Thy  widow'd  beari  bad  known, 
Before  the  bud  became  a  flower,  — 
The  orphan  on  a  throne.** 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  should  hold  a  noble  rank 
among  women  worthily  distinguished;  »he  has 
performed  great  and  important  duties  with  such 
rare  firmness,  faithfulness  and  success  as  makes 
her  a  model  for  mothers  in  every  rank  of  life. 

KIRKLAND,   CAROLINE  M.. 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Stansbury,  was  bom 
in  New  York.  At  an  early  age  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  William  Kirkland,  a  scholar  of  great  ac- 
quirements, and  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
much  moral  excellence  of  character.  At  the  time 
of  their  marriage  he  resigned  a  professorship  in 
Hamilton  College,  and  established  a  seminary  in 
the  town  of  Goshen,  on  Lake  Seneca.  A  few  jean 
afterwards  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  then 
new  State  of  Michigan,  and  made  that  experiment 
of  **  Forest  Life,"  which  gave  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's  lively  and  obser- 
vant genius,  and  also  furnished  material  for  her 
racy  and  entertaining  works  on  Western  mannen 
and  habits. 

In  1889,  her  first  book,— "A  New  Home— 
Who  '11  Follow  ?  or.  Glimpses  of  Western  Life.  — 
By  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers,  an  Actual  Settler,"  wu 
published  in  Boston.  The  freshness  of  feeling  and 
piquancy  of  style  displayed  in  the  work,  won  the 
public  voice  at  once ;  and  its  author  gained  a  ce- 
lebrity very  flattering  to  a  literary  debutant.  This 
may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Kirkland's 
best  production,  without  disparaging  its  succes- 
sors. "The  New  Home"  has  originality,  wit, 
propriety  of  thought,  and  kindliness  of  feeling 
abounding  in  its  pages,  and  it  would  scarcely  htre 
been  possible  for  its  author  to  excel  again  in  the 
same  line.  "  Forest  Life,"  in  two  volumes,  wis 
the  next  work  of  Mrs.  Kirkland — it  has  chapten 
of  equal  merit  to  the  '*  New  Home,"  but  as  a 
whole,  is  inferior.  The  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  character  and  landscape  had  been  already 
sketched  with  a  firm  and  clear  outline,  that  needed 
no  additional  todchee ;  new  views  of  what  had  been 
presented  with  so  much  life  and  spirit,  seemed  bat 
the  fatal  **  too  much,"  which  the  seduction  of  ap- 
plause often  draws  from  genius. 

In  1842,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  returned  to  New 
York  city,  where  Mr.  Kirkland  became  proprietor 
of  a  journal  of  a  religious  and  literary  character, 
the  editing  of  which  was  in  accordance  with  his 
views  and  tastes.  Mrs.  Kirkland  now  engaged  in 
that  profession  which  we  think  more  deserring  of 
honour  than  mere  literary  pursuits ;  she  became 
teacher  and  guide  of  a  select  school  for  young 
ladies,  whom  she  received  into  her  own  family- 
She  did  not,  however,  abandon  her  pen ;  and  in 
1845,  appeared  "  Western  Clearings,"  a  series  of 
stories  founded  on  her  reminiscences  of  life  in  the 
West.  These  had  before  appeared  in  **  Annuals," 
written  for  the  occasion  and  without  connexioo, 
and  can  only  be  judged  separately,  as  clever  of 
their  kind ;  some  are  very  charming,  and  some  niy 
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hamorous ;  we  would  instance  '"  The  Schoolmas- 
ter's Progress"  as  among  the  latter,  and  < 'Half- 
Lengths  from  Life"  as  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Mrs.  Kirkland's  sensible  and  jnst  mode  of  thinks 
ing,  and  her  happy  manner  of  describing  character. 

The  sudden  death  of  her  husband  deyolying  on 
Mrs.  Kirkland  the  whole  care  of  her  children, 
called  forth  her  energies  as  an  author  in  a  new 
manner.  She  became  editor  of  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, published  in  New  York,  called  The  Union 
Magazine.  In  1848,  this  was  transferred  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  is  now  known  as  **  Sartain*s ;"  she 
still  continues  one  of  its  editors. 

In  1848,  Mrs.  Kirkland  yisited  the  Old  World; 
she  has  recorded  her  impressions  in  a  work,  en- 
titled, "Holidays  Abroad,"  a  pleasant  yolume. 
Besides  her  natural  gifts,  Mrs.  Kirkland  is  a  woman 
of  highly  cultivated  mind ;  and  from  her  extensive 
opportunities  for  reading  and  observation,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  some  work  from  her  pen  supe- 
rior to  any  she  has  yet  given  the  public. 

From  '*  A  New  Home,**  &c. 
NEW   SBTTLERS   AT  THB   WEST. 

Of  the  mingled  mass  of  our  country  population, 
a  goodly  and  handsome  proportion — goodly  as  to 
numbers,  and  handsome  as  to  cheeks  and  lips, 
and  thews  and  sinews —  consists  of  young  married 
people  just  beginning  the  world ;  simple  in  their 
habits,  moderate  in  their  aspirations,  and  hoard- 
ing a  little  of  old-fashioned  romance,  unconsciously 
enough,  in  the  secret  nooks  of  their  rustic  hearts. 
These  find  no  fault  with  their  bare  loggeries. 
With  a  shelter  and  a  handful  of  furniture,  they 
have  enough.  If  there  is  the  wherewithal  to 
spread  a  warm  supper  for  "  th'  old  man,"  when 
lie  comes  in  from  work,  the  young  wife  forgets  the 
long,  solitary,  wordltss  day,  and  asks  no  greater 
happiness  than  preparing  it  by  the  help  of  such 
materials  and  such  utensils  as  would  be  looked  at 
with  utter  contempt  in  a  comfortable  kitchen ;  and 
then  the  youthful  pair  sit  down  and  enjoy  it  toge- 
ther, with  a  zest  that  the  "  orffies  parfaites"  of  the 
epicure  can  never  awaken.  What  lack  they  that 
this  world  can  bestow?  They  have  youth,  and 
health,  and  love  and  hope,  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment, and  when  you  have  added  ''meat,  clothes, 
and  fire,"  what  more  has  England's  fair  young 
queen  ?     These  people  are  contented,  of  course. 

9  %  *  %  % 

Another  large  class  of  emigrants  is  composed  of 
people  of  broken  fortunes,  or  who  have  been  un- 
successful in  past  undertakings.  These  like  or 
dislike  the  country  on  various  grounds,  as  their 
peculiar  condition  may  vary.  Those  who  are  for- 
tunate or  industrious,  look  at  their  new  home 
with  a  kindly  eye.  Those  who  learn  by  expe- 
rience that  idlers  are  no  better  off  in  Michigan 
than  elsewhere,  can  find  no  term  too  virulent  in 
which  to  express  their  angry  disappointment. 
The  profligate  and  unprincipled  lead  stormy  and 
uncomfortable  lives  anywhere ;  and  Michigan,  now 
at  least,  begins  to  regard  such  characters  among 
her  adopted  children  with  a  stem  and  unfriendly 
eye,  so  that  the  few  who  may  have  come  among 


us,  hoping  for  the  unwatched  and  unbridled  license 
which  we  read  of  in  regions  nearer  to  the  gettiog 
sun,  find  themselves  marked  and  shunned,  as  in 
the  older  world. 

IMPROVEMENTS   AND   ENJOYMENTS. 

As  women  feel  sensibly  the  deficiencies  of  the 
"salvage"  state,  so  they  are  the  first  to  attempt 
the  refining  process,  the  introduction  of  those 
important  nothings  on  which  so  much  depends. 
Small  additions  to  the  more  delicate  or  showy 
part  of  the  household  gear  are  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  some  little  extra  personal  exertion. 
"Spinning-money"  buys  a  looking-glass,  perhaps, 
or  "butter-money"  a  nice  cherry-table.  Eglan- 
tines and  wood-vine,  or  wild-cucumber,  are  sought 
and  transplanted  to  shade  the  windows.  Narrow 
beds  round  the  house  are  bright  with  balsams  and 
sweet-williams,  four  o'clocks,  poppies,  and  mari- 
golds; and  if  "th'  old  man"  is  good-natured,  a 
little  gate  takes  the  place  of  the  great  awkward 
bars  before  the  door.  By  and  by,  a  few  apple- 
trees  are  set  out;  sweet-briers  grace  the  door- 
yard,  and  lilacs  and  currant-bushes;  all  by  female 
effort  —  at  least  I  have  never  yet  happened  to  see 
it  otherwise,  where  these  improvements  have  been 
made  at  all.  They  are  not  all  accomplished  by 
her  own  hand,  indeed;  but  hers  is  the  moving 
spirit,  and  if  she  do  her  "  spiriting  gently,"  and 
has  anything  but  a  Caliban  for  a  minister,  she  can 
scarcely  fail  to  throw  over  the  real  homeliness  of 
her  lot  something  of  the  magic  of  that  Ideal  which 
has  been  truly  sung  — 

Nymph  of  our  soul,  and  brifrhtener  of  our  being ; 
She  makes  ihe  common  waters  musical  — 
Binds  the  rude  night-winds  in  a  silver  thrall, 
Bids  Ilybltt's  thyme  and  Tenipe's  violet  dwell 
Round  the  green  marge  of  her  moon-haunted  ceil. 

This  shadowy  power,  or  power  of  shadows,  is  the 
"  arch- vanquisher  of  time  and  care"  everywhere ; 
but  most  of  all  needed  in  the  waveless  calm  of  a 
strictly  woodland  life,  and  there  most  enjoyed. 
The  lovers  of  "unwritten  poetry"  may  find  it  in 
the  daily  talk  of  our  rustic  neighbours — in  their 
superstitions — in  the  remedies  which  they  propose 
for  every  ill  of  humanity,  the  ideal  makes  the 
charm  of  their  life  as  it  does  that  of  all  the  world's, 
peer  and  poet,  woodcutter  and  serving-maid. 

After  allowing  due  weight  to  the  many  disad- 
vantages and  trials  of  a  new  country-life,  it  would 
scarce  be  fair  to  pass  without  notice  the  compen- 
sating power  of  a  feeling,  inherent,  as  I  believe, 
in  our  universal  nature,  which  rejoices  in  that 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  pride  and  ceremony 
which  is  found  only  in  a  new  country.  To  borrow 
from  a  brilliant  writer  of  our  own,  "  I  think  we 
have  an  instinct,  dulled  by  civilization,  which  is 
like  the  caged  eaglet's,  or  the  antelope's  that  is 
reared  in  the  Arab's  tent ;  an  instinct  of  nature 
that  scorns  boundary  and  chain ;  that  yearns  to 
the  free  desert;  that  would  have  the  earth  like 
the  sky,  unappropriated  and  open ;  that  rejoices 
in  immeastirable  liberty  of  foot  and  dwelling* 
place,  and  springs  passionately  back  to  its  free- 
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dom,  even  after  yean  of  subdning  method  and 
spirit-breaking  confinement ! " 

This  **  instinct,"  so  beautifully  noticed  by  Willis, 
is  what  I  would  point  to  as  the  compensating 
power  of  the  wilderness.  Those  who  are  "to  the 
man6r  born,"  feel  this  most  sensibly,  and  pity, 
with  all  their  simple  hearts,  the  walled-up  deni- 
zens of  the  city.  And  the  transplanted  ones  — 
those  who  have  been  used  to  no  forests  but 
"forests  of  chimneys"  —  though  "the  parted 
bosom  clings  to  wonted  home,"  soon  learn  to 
think  nature  no  step-mother,  and  to  discover 
many  redeeming  points  even  in  the  half-wild  state 
at  first  so  uncongenial. 

That  this  love  of  unbounded  and  uneeremonioiu 
liberty  is  a  natural  and  universal  feeling,  needs 
no  argument  to  show ;  I  am  only  applying  it  on  a 
small  scale  to  the  novel  condition  in  which  I  find 
myself  in  the  woods  of  Michigan.  I  ascribe  much 
of  the  placid  contentment,  which  seems  the  heri- 
tage of  rural  life,  to  the  constant  familiarity  with 
woods  and  waters  — 

All  that  the  fenial  ray  of  morning  gihlf. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  long  of  even ; 

All  that  the  nnouQiain's  aheltenng  hoeom  yii>ld«, 
And  all  the  dread  uiagniflcence  of  heaven  — 

to  the  harmony  which  the  Creator  has  instituted 
between  the  animate  and  inanimate  works  of  His 
hands. 

A   DEBATINQ   SOOIBTT  AT  THE   WEST. 

One  evening — I  hope  that  beginning  prepares 
the  reader  for  something  highly  interesting —  one 
evening  the  question  to  be  debated  was  the  equally 
novel  and  striking  one  which  regards  the  compa- 
rative mental  capacity  of  the  sexes ;  and  as  it  was 
expected  that  some  of  the  best  speakers  on  both 
sides  would  be  drawn  out  by  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  every  body  was  anxious  to 
attend. 

The  debate  was  interesting  t^  absolute  breath- 
lessness,  both  of  speakers  and  hearers,  and  was 
gallantly  decided  in  favour  of  the  fair  by  a  youth- 
ful member  who  occupied  the  barrel  as  president 
for  the  evening.  He  gave  it  as  his  decided  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  natural  and  social  disadvantages 
under  which  woman  laboured  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  labour,  could  be  removed ;  if  their  edu- 
cation could  be  entirely  different,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  society  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  at  present, 
they  would  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to 
the  nobler  sex,  in  all  but  strength  of  mind,  in 
which  very  useful  quality  it  was  his  opinion  that 
man  would  still  have  the  advantage,  especially  in 
those  communities  whose  energies  were  developed 
by  the  aid  of  debating  societies. 

From  *«8artain*a  Magazine." 
THE    INFLUENCE   07  DRESS. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  reflex  influence  in  dress. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  inspiring  the  degraded 
with  self-respect  is  to  supply  them  with  decent 
and  suitable  clothing.  We  are  wholly  unable,  at 
any  8tag«  of  cultivation,  to  withstand  this  influ- 
ence. No  lady  is  the  same  in  a  careless  and  un- 
tastefUl  morning  envelop,  and  an  elcg.int  evening 


dress;  the  former  lowers  her  tone — depredates 
her  to  herself,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  quite 
incapable  of  inspiring  her  with  pride.  No  man 
feels  quite  at  ease  in  a  shining  new  coat ;  he  is 
conscious  of  an  inequality  between  his  present 
self  and  the  old  friend  whom  he  could  have  met 
so  warmly  yesterday.  The  friend  may  not  notice 
the  coat  or  its  influence,  but  the  wearer  never  for* 
gets  it.  The  Spectator,  or  some  one  of  those  cun- 
ning old  observers,  tells  of  a  young  lady  who  car- 
ried herself  with  unusual  hauteur,  and  seemed  to 
feel  a  new  consciousness  of  power,  upon  no  greater 
occasion  than  the  wearing  of  a  new  pair  of  ele- 
gant garters.  This  affords  an  argument  both  for 
and  against  dress.  We  ought  not  to  wear  what 
makes  us  proud  and  creates  a  secret  contempt  of 
others ;  but  neither  should  we  neglect  any  thing 
that  aids  our  self-respect  and  keeps  our  spirits  at 
the  proper  pitch.  Some  parents,  from  the  best 
motives  in  the  world,  do  their  children  serioos  in- 
jury by  wilfully  denying  them  such  dress  as  msj 
put  them  on  an  outward  equality  with  their  young 
companions,  or  make  them  feel  equal.  It  is  in 
vain  to  be  philosophical  for  other  people ;  we  mast 
c'onvince  their  judgments  and  bring  them  over  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  before  we  can  obtain  true 
and  healthy  conformity.  We  submit  with  toler- 
able grace  to  restraints  rendered  necessary  by  ci^ 
cumstances,  but  those  which  appear  to  us  capri- 
cious or  arbitrary  do  not  often  make  us  better, 
especially  where  they  touch  our  pride  —  that  tis- 
sue of  irritable  nerves  in  which  our  moral  being 
is  enwrapt. 

•  »  •  •  ft 

When  we  are  used  to  the  feeling  which  accom- 
panies rich  and  reckerdU  costume,  a  lower  style 
seems  to  us  mean  and  unworthy,  especially  on 
ourselves — it  is  well  if  the  influence  go  no  1^ 
ther.  What  pitiable  instances  we  see  of  a  depres- 
sion that  has  no  better  source  than  the  lack  of 
means  to  dress  expensively,  after  the  habit  bad 
been  formed ;  what  a  craven  spirit  is  that  wbitk 
has  nothing  better  to  sustain  it  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  elegant  clothing !     Poor  human  nature! 

DRESS   07   SERVANTS. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  effect  of  drM 
upon,  the  character  and  condition  of  servants. 
Those  who  have  grown  up  in  houses  where  slat- 
ternly personal  habits  are  allowed,  never  become 
really  respectable,  even  although  they  may  have 
many  good  qualities.  They  do  not  respect  them- 
selves, and  their  sympathy  with  their  emplojen 
is  blunted  by  the  great  difference  in  oatward  ap- 
pearance. It  is  true  that  domestics  sometimes 
act  so  earnestly  upon  this  principle,  that  the/  end 
in  erring  on  the  side  of  too  much  attention  to  cos* 
tume.  We  remember  once,  and  once  only,  finding 
at  a  foreign  hotel  a  chambermaid  dressed  in  silk, 
with  artificial  roses  in  her  hair ;  the  feeling  that 
she  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  us  flashing  acroa 
the  mind  at  once.  English  servants  hit  the  happf 
medium  oftener  than  any  other;  their  tidiness 
suggests  alacrity,  and  we  have  a  comfortable  as- 
surance of  being  well  served,  as  soon  as  we  look 
upon  them.     It  u  odd  what  a  difference  one  fce^ 
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in  offering  a  gratuity  to  a  well  or  ill-dressed  at- 
tendant in  travelling.  Shabbiness  favours  our  pe- 
noriousnesB,  most  remarkably!  The  eye  scans 
the  expectant  instinctively,  and  instead  of  the 
generous  impulse  to  give  most  liberally  to  those 
who  need,  we  graduate  our  donation  by  the  pro- 
bable expectation  of  one  who  has  evidently  not 
found  the  world  very  generous.  If  the  servant  be 
well  enough  dressed  to  bespeak  independence,  and 
especially  if  he  be  gifted  with  the  modest  assurance 
which  is  often  both  cause  and  consequence  of  good 
fortune,  pride  whispers  us  at  once  not  to  disgust 
so  genteel  a  person  by  a  shabby  gift,  and  we  be- 
stow on  success  what  we  should  grudge  to  ne- 
cessity. 

DBBSS  or  LADIKS. 

Women  generally  have  an  intense  dislike  to  the 
picturesque  style  in  female  dress,  and  they  are  not 
at  all  apt  to  think  favourably  of  the  stray  sheep 
who  adopt  it  Some  "  ill-ad vis'd  "  persons  fancy 
that  ladies  dress  for  the  eyes  of  gentlemen,  but 
this  opinion  shows  little  knowledge  of  the  sex. 
Gentlemen  dress  for  ladies,  but  ladies  for  each 
other.  The  anxiety  that  is  felt  about  the  peculi- 
arities of  fashion,  the  chase  after  novelty,  the 
thirst  for  expense,  all  refer  to  women^s  judgment 
and  admiration,  for  of  these  particulars  men  know 
nothing.  Here  we  touch  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Women  who  depart  from  fashion  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  are  suspected  of  a  special  de- 
sire to  be  charming  to  the  other  sex,  a  fault  natu- 
rally unpardonable,  for  ought  we  not  all  to  start 
fair?  Has  any  individual  a  right  to  be  weaving 
private  nets,  and  using  unauthorized  charms?  A 
lady  who  values  her  character,  had  better  not  pre- 
tend to  be  independent  of  the  fashion.  The  extra 
admiration  of  a  few  of  her  more  poetical  beaux 
will  not  compensate  for  the  angry  sarcasms  she 
must  expect  from  her  own  sex.  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  we  find  it  hard  to  be  merciful,  or  even 
candid. 

Shall  the  becoming,  then,  be  sacrificed  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  which  consults  neither  com- 
plexion, shape,  nor  air,  but  considers  the  female 
sex  only  as  a  sort  of  dough,  which  is  to  be  moulded 
at  pleasure,  and  squeezed  into  all  possible  forms, 
at  the  waving  of  a  wand  ?  We  do  not  go  so  far. 
There  are  rules  of  taste, — standards  of  grace  and 
beauty, — boundaries  of  modesty  and  propriety,  — 
restraints  of  Christian  benevolence.  Saving  and 
excepting  the  claims  of  these,  we  say  follow  the 
fashion  enough  to  avoid  singularity,  and  do  not 
set  up  to  be  an  inventor  in  costume. 
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LEE,   HANNAH  P., 

Is  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  of 
which  state  she  is  a  native.  Her  birth-place  was 
Newburyport,  where  her  father  was  an  eminent 
physician.  Mrs.  Lee  has  for  many  years  been  a 
widow,  and  so  situated  as  not  to  be  influenced  by 
pecuniary  motives  in  devoting  a  part  of  her  time 


to  literature.  She  wrote  from  a  tuXi  heart,  sym- 
pathizing with  those  who  suffered  fVom  lack  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  causes  of  their  troubles. 
Her  **  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  published 
about  1888,  was  written  during  a  season  of  com- 
mercial distress,  when  every  one  was  complaining 
of  "hard  times."  She  embodied  in  this  tale  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  scenes  around  her,  without 
any  idea  of  publication.  The  friends  who  read 
her  manuscript  insisted  on  its  being  printed,  and 
one  of  them,  the  late  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  weU 
known  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  gave 
the  manuscript  to  the  printer,  and  saw  to  its  exe- 
cution. The  unparalleled  success  of  this  work 
justified  his  opinion.  Edition  after  edition  was 
called  for,  (about  thirty  have  been  issued  in  Ame- 
rica,) and  we  may  say,  that  hi  no  country  has  a 
work,  teaching  the  morals  of  domestic  life,  met 
with  such  success.  It  circulated  widely  fVom  the 
English  press,  and  was  advertised  in  large  letters 
in  the  bookstores  at  Dresden.  The  name  of  the 
author  was  for  a  long  time  unknown,  as  Mrs.  Lee 
had  never  prefixed  it  to  any  publication. 

Her  next  work  was  the  **  Old  Painters,"  written 
with  the  earnest  desire  of  benefiting  youth  by 
mingling  instruction  with  amusement.  Her  suc- 
ceeding works,  "Luther  and  his  Times,"  "Cran- 
mer  and  his  Times,"  and  the  "Huguenots  in 
France  and  America,"  were  written  from  the  same 
motive.  Mrs.  Lee's  first  publication  was  entitled 
"Grace  Seymour,"  a  novel.  Nearly  the  whole 
edition  of  this  work  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  at 
New  York,  before  many  of  the  volumes  had  been 
bound  and  issued.  She  has  never  reprinted  it, 
though  some  of  her  friends  think  it  one  of  her 
best  writings.  Another  little  book,  "Rosanna,  or 
Scenes  in  Boston,"  was  written  by  particular  de- 
sire, to  increase  the  funds  of  a  charity  school. 
As  her  name  has  not  been  prefixed  to  any  of  her 
books,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  which 
have  proceeded  from  her  pen ;  we  may,  however, 
mention  a  volume  of  tales,  and  also  several  small 
tracts.  One  of  these,  "  Rich  Enough,"  was  written 
to  illustrate  the  insane  desire  of  accumulating 
wealth  which  at  that  time  prevailed.  The  "  Con- 
trast, or  Different  Modes  of  Education,"  "The 
World  before  You,  or  the  Log-Cabin,"  are  titles 
of  two  of  her  other  little  books.  In  1849,  she 
published  a  small  volume  of  "Stories  from  Life 
for  the  Young."  Her  first  known  publication  was 
the  appendix  to  Miss  Hannah  Adams'  memoir  of 
herself,  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman.  Nearly 
all  Mrs.  Lee's  works  have  been  republished  in 
England. 

In  contrasting  the  genius  of  the  sexes,  we  should 
always  estimate  the  moral  effect  of  mental  power; 
the  genius  which  causes  or  creates  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  humanity  should  take  the 
highest  rank.  The  Hon.  John  Pickering,  to  whom 
allusion  is  made  as  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Lee,  was  a 
profound  scholar,  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  philolo- 
gist of  high  attainments ;  and  yet,  probably,  the 
greatest  benefit  his  talents  conferred  on  his  coun- 
try, was  his  aid  and  encouragement  in  developing 
the  talents  of  Mrs.  Lee.  Her  moral  infiuence  has 
had  a  power  for  good  over  domestic  life,  and  on 
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the  formation  of  character,  which  incalculably 
outweighs  all  speciilatiTe  philosophies.  Great 
reverence  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pickering 
for  his  high  estimation  of  woman's  mojral  power. 

From  '*  Three  Ezperimentf  of  Living.** 
BEGINNING  LIFE. 

Most  young  physicians  begin  life  with  some  de- 
gree of  patronage,  but  Frank  Fulton  had  none ; 
he  came  to  the  city  a  stranger,  from  the  wilds  of 
Vermont,  fell  in  love  with  Jane  Church  wood, — 
uncle  Joshua's  nieoe,'^a  man  whom  nobody  knew, 
and  whose  independence  consisted  in  limiting  his 
wants  to  his  means.  What  little  he  could  do  for 
Jane,  he  cheerfully  did.  But  after  all  necessary 
expenses  were  paid,  the  young  people  had  but 
just  enough  between  them  to  secure  their  first 
quarter's  board,  and  place  a  sign  on  the  comer 
of  the  house,  by  special  permission,  with  Doctor 
FuUon  handsomely  inscribed  upon  it  The  sign 
eeemed  to  excite  but  little  attention, — as  nobody 
called  to  see  the  owner  of  it,  —  though  he  was  at 
home  every  hour  in  the  day. 

After  a  week  of  patient  expectation,  which  could 
not  be  said  to  pass  heavily,  —  for  they  worked, 
read  and  talked  together, — Frank  thought  it  best 
to  add  to  the  sign,  ProAtisufor  the  poor  ffratit.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  days  another  clause  was  added, 
Furnishes  medicines  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  passers  by 
stopped  to  spell  out  the  words,  and  Frank  soon 
began  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  addition.  Various 
applications  were  made,  and  though  they  did  not 
as  yet  promise  any  increase  of  revenue,  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  the  first  stepping-stone.  What 
had  begun,  however,  from  true  New  England  cal- 
cuiation,  was  continued  from  benevolence.  He  was 
introduced  to  scenes  of  misery,  that  made  him  for- 
get all  but  the  desire  of  relieving  the  wretchedness 
he  witnessed ;  and  when  he  related  to  his  young 
and  tender-hearted  wife,  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  a  mother  confined  to  her  bed,  with  two 
or  three  helpless  children  crying  around  her  for 
bread,  Jane  would  put  on  her  straw  bonnet,  and 
follow  him  with  a  light  step  to  the  dreary  abode. 
The  first  quarter's  board  came  round ;  it  was  paid, 
and  left  them  nearly  penniless.  There  is  some- 
thing in  benevolent  purpose,  as  well  as  in  indus- 
try, that  cheers  and  supports  the  mind.  Never 
was  Jane's  step  lighter,  nor  her  smile  gayer,  than 
at  present.  But  this  could  not  last;  the  next 
quarter's  board  must  be  provided,  —  and  how  ? 
Still  the  work  of  mercy  went  on,  and  did  not 
grow  slack. 

THE   REWARD. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
period  of  Dr.  Fulton's  life.  It  was  one  of  honest 
independence.  Their  pleasures  were  home  plea- 
sures,— the  purest  and  the  most  satisfactory  that 
this  world  affords.  We  cannot  but  admit  that 
they  might  have  been  elevated  and  increased  by 
deeper  and  more  fervent  principle.  Nature  had 
been  bountiful  in  giving  them  kind  and  gentle  dis- 
positions, and  generous  emotions ;  but  the  bark, 
with  its  swelling  sails  and  gay  streamers,  that 


moves  so  gallantly  over  the  rippling  waters,  strug- 
gles  feebly  against  the  rushing  wind  and  foaming 
wave.    Prosperous  as  Frank  migh^  be  considered, 
he  had  attained  no  success  beyond  what  eveiy 
industrious,  capable  young  man  may  obtain,  who, 
from  his  first  setting  out  in  life,  scrupulously 
limits  his  expenses  within  his  means.     This  is,  in 
fact,  to  be  his  text-book  and  his  SBgis.     Not  what 
others  do, — not  what  seems  necessary  and  fitting 
to  his  station  in  life, — but  what  he,  who  knows 
his  own  affairs,  can  decide  is  in  reality  fitting. 
Shall  we,  who  so  much  prize  our  independence, 
give  up  what,  in  a  political  view  alone,  is  dross, 
compared  to  independence  of  character  and  habits? 
Shall  we,  who  can  call  master  spirits  from  every 
portion  of  our  land,  to  attest  to  the  hard-earned 
victory  of  freedom  and  independence,  give  up  the 
glorious  prize,  and  suffer  our  minds  to  be  sulyu- 
gated  by  foreign  luxuries  and  habits  ?     Yet  it  is 
even  so;  they  are  fast  invading  our  land;  they 
have  already  taken  possession  of  our  sea-ports, 
and  are  hastening  towards  the  interior.    Well  may 
British  travellers  scoff,  when  they  come  amongst 
us,  and  see  our  own  native  Americans  adopting 
the  most  frivolous  parts  of  civilized   life, — its 
feathers  and  gewgaws, — our  habits  and  customs 
made  up  of  awkward  imitations  of  English  and 
French;   our  weak  attempts  at  aristocracy;  our 
late  hours  of  visiting,  for  which  no  possible  reason 
can  be  assigned,  but  that  they  do  so  in  Europe ! 
Let  us  rather,  with  true  independence,  adopt  the 
good  of  every  nation,  —  their  arts  and  improve- 
ments,— their  noble  and  liberal  institutions, — their 
literature, — and  the  grace  and  real  refinement  of 
tlieir  manners ;  but  let  us  strive  to  reUun  our  sim- 
plicity, our  sense  of  what  is  consistent  with  our 
own  glorious  calling,  and  above  all,  the  honesty 
and  wisdom  of  living  within  our  income,  whatever 
it  may  be.     This  is  our  true  standard.     Let  those 
who  can  afford  it,  consult  their  own  taste  in  living. 
If  they  prefer  elegance  of  furniture,  who  has  a 
right  to  gainsay  it  ?     But  let  us  not  all  aim  at  the 
same  luxury.     Perhaps  it  i^  this  consciousness 
of  unsuccessful  imitation  that  has  given  a  colour 
to  the  charge  made  against  us,  by  the  English,  of 
undue  irritability.     Truly,  there  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  produce  it.    Let  us  pursue  our  path  with 
a  firm  and  steadfast  purpose,  as  did  our  fatherp 
of  the  Revolution,  and  we  shall  little  regard  those 
who,  after  receiving  our  hospitality,  retire  to  a 
distance,  and  pelt  us  with  rubbish. 

LIVING  BEYOND  THE   MEANS. 

Jane  was  not  behind  Mrs.  Bradish,  in  costume 
or  figure.  Every  morning,  at  the  hour  for  calls, 
she  was  elegantly  attired  for  visitors.  Many  came 
from  curiosity.  Mrs.  Hart  congratulated  her  dear 
friend,  on  seeing  her  mpving  in  a  sphere  for  which 
it  was  evident  nature  intended  her.  Mrs.  Reed 
cautioned  her  against  any  mtatvaise  honie,  that 
might  remind  one  of  former  times.  Others  ad- 
mired her  furniture  and  arrangements,  without 
any  sly  allusions.  On  one  of  these  gala  mominga, 
uncle  Joshua  was  ushered  into  the  room.  Jane 
was  fortunately  alone,  and  she  went  forward  and 
offered  two  fingers  with  a  cordial  air,  but  whis- 
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parad  to  the  lertttil,  "ir  any  one  elie  called  whila 
lie  was  there,  to  say  ihe  ima  engaged."  She  had 
scrupulously  Aserred  her  promise,  of  never  aend- 
i  ig  word  libe  was  not  &t  home.  There  waa  a 
iniick  kind  of  deference  in  bis  air  and  manner, 
that  embamssed  Jane. 

■•  So,"  said  be,  looking  round  Um,  "  we  hare  ■ 
palaee  here !" 

"  The  boass  ws  were  in  was  quite  too  amall, 
now  that  onr  children  are  growing  so  large,"  re- 

■>  They  must  be  greatly  beyond  the  common 
Mie,"  said  uncle  Josbua,  "if  that  bause  conld  not 
bold  Ibem." 

"It  was  a  Tery  incoDTcnient  one;  and  we 
thought,  as  U  was  •  monatroaa  rent,  it  would  do 
b^'tter  to  tAke  another.  Then,  after  we  had  bought 
this,  it  certainly  was  best  to  furnish  it  comfortably, 
M  it  was  for  life." 

"Is  it  paid  furT"  asked  uncle  Joshua;  drily. 

Jane  hesitated. 

"Paid  for?     0  certainly;  that  is, — jee,  sir." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it  j  otherwiae,  I  miicbdonbt 
if  it  la  token  for  life." 

Jane  was  silent, 

"Very  comfortable,"  said  ancle  Josbna ;  "that 
Is  a  comfortable  glaes  for  yonr  husband  to  shaTo 
by;  and  those  are  comfortable  curtaina,  to  keep 
out  the  sun  and  cold."  Both  of  these  articles 
were  strikingly  elegant.  "That  ia  a  comfortable 
lamp  that  bungs  in  the' middle  of  the  room;  It 
almost  puts  out  my  eyes  with  iCa  glaai  danglers. 
Times  are  strangely  altsred,  Jane,  sinoa  yon  and 
I  thought  such  comforts  necessary." 

"  Frank  has  been  very  succeasfnl  In  his  specu- 
lations, uncle :  he  does  not  now  depend  en  his  pro- 
fession for  a  living ;  indeed,  he  thinks  It  hia  dsty 
to  live  as  other  people  do,  and  place  his  wife  and 
children  upon  an  equality  with  otbere." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  an  equality,  — liring  as 
luxuriously,  and  wasting  as  much  time,  as  they 
do  F  Dwelling  in  as  costly  apartments,  and  for- 
getting there  is  any  other  world  than  this?  When 
you  were  left  to  my  care,  and  your  dear  mother 
was  gone  from  us,  bow  often  I  lamented  that  1 
could  not  suftply  her  place,  —  that  I  could  not 
better  talk  to  you  of  another  world,  to  which  ihe 
had  gone ;  but  then,  Jane.  I  comforted  myself  that 
I  knew  something  of  the  duties  that  belonged  to 
this,  and  that,  if  I  faithfully  instructed  you  in 
these,  I  should  be  preparing  yoQ  for  another. 
When  I  aaw  yon  growing  up,  dutiful  and  humble, 
charitable  nnd  self-denying,  sincere,  and  a  con- 
scientious disciple  of  truth,  then  I  felt  satisfied 
that  ali  was  well.  But  I  begin  now  to  fear  that  it 
was  a  short-sighted  kind  of  Instruction,  —  that  It 
had  not  power  enough  to  enable  us  to  hold  fast  to 
what  is  right.  1  begin  now  to  see  that  we  must 
hare  motires  that  do  not  depend  on  tbe  praise  or 
censure  of  this  world.  —  motiTes  that  moat  hate 
nothing  to  do  with  It." 

*<  Frank  told  me  the  other  day,"  tliA  Jane, 
"  that  ha  thon^t  you  were  growing  qnit«  reli- 

"  If  I  Bin,"  said  uncle  Joskna,  •■  It  is  from  the 
OOnTiction  that  I  want  higher  motiTea  tban  this 
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world  caB  pre.  When  I  lost  yoa,  Jane,  I  waaa 
poor  aolitaiy  being.  Tbe  world,  you  know,  is  not 
much  to  me,  and  I  was  still  less  to  that.  For  a 
time,  you  were  still  my  own  Jane ;  but  when  your 
family  Increased,  ind  —  as  was  rery  natural — you 
were  occupied  by  it.  then  1  irns  thrown  quite  on 
myself.  And  a  dreary  prospect  it  was.  Then  I 
■aked  myself,  if  all  was  to  end  here  I  Not  but 
what  I  belieyed  in  another  world,  but  it  was  jnit 
as  I  belieied  in  England  or  France:  but  now, 
Jane.  I  hare  tbonght  it  over,  till  I  fiel  that  hHTen 
is  a  land  I  am  going  lo,  nnd  the  Bible  TDy  chart 
to  steer  by;  and  I  am  no  longer  solitary  or  alone. 
Now,  my  dear  Jane,  I  want  you  to  belicTe  it." 

"I  do,  uncle,"  said  Jane,  affectionately;  "you 
always  taught  me  that  my  mother  had  gone  to 
henven,  and  that  if  I  was  good,  I  should  go,  too," 

"  Ah,  but,  my  dear  child,  I  want  you  to  feet  i(, 
—  to  feel  the  comfort  and  blessing  of  God's  pre- 
sence. It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  once  realiie 
Ihe  glory  of  beaten,  we  shall  not  think  much  of 
these  earthly  palaces.  Do  not  wait  till  you  go  to 
beaten,  to  realiie  God's  presence,  but  feel  that  ho 
is  with  you  always,  —  teach  it  to  your  children, — 
win  your  husband  to  tbe  truth." 
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sided  tbe  greater  portion  of  her  life.  Her  paternal 
ancestors  were  from  Scotland ;  her  great-grand- 
father, Robert  Leslie,  emigrated  to  the  then  colony 
of  Maryland  about  the  year  1746.  Tbe  father  of 
Miss  Leslie  removed  to  Philadelphia  before  ahe 
vras  bom ;  but  hs  had  previously  married,  in  Mary- 
land, the  grandanghter  of  a  worthy  Swede;  and 
thus  Miss  Leslie,  who  has  been  criticised  as  an 
English  authoress,  "has  not,"  to  quote  her  own 
words,  "a  drop  of  English  blood  in  her  veins." 
The  mistake  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that,  when  ahe  was  a  child,  ber  father  took  bis 
ftmily  with  him  to  London  for  a  few  jean,  and 
afterwards  to  Portugal:  and  ber  brother,  Charles 
Leslie,  the  distinguished  artist,  settled  in  London. 
This  Amsrican  family  of  Leslies  are  very  talented, 
Knd,  moreover,  have  won  anoceaa,  which  genins 
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does  not  always  achieve.  Miss  Anne  Leslie,  a 
younger  sister  of  Miss  Eliza,  has  succeeded,  as  an 
artist,  beyond  what  females  usually  do;  she  has 
copied  her  brother's  pictures  with  such  truth  and 
spirit,  that  her  work  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
original. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Leslie,  Senior,  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  engaged  in  business ;  yet,  being  fond 
of  books,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  while 
abroad  and  when  in  his  own  land,  to  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  These  pursuits  brought 
him,  before  he  went  abroad,^ into  intimacy  with 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Rittenhouse,  and  other  philo- 
sophers of  the  day;  and  his  reminiscences  of 
these  distinguished  men  had,  doubtless,  an  abiding 
influence  on  the  mind  of  his  young  and  gifted 
daughter,  the  bent  of  whose  genius  has  always 
been  towards  the  useful  and  practical. 

Mies  Leslie's  first  book,  "Seventy-Five  Re- 
ceipts," a  little  manual  to  assist  ladies  in  their 
housekeeping,  owed  its  appearance  to  this  desire 
of  being  usefuL  She  had  had  the  benefit  of  an 
institution,  peculiar  to  Philadelphia,  which  may 
be  termed  **  A  Cooking  School  for  Young  Ladies," 
where  practical  instruction  was  given  in  the  mys- 
teries of  making  cakes,  pastry,  preserves,  &c.  At 
this  school,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Goodfellow, 
(no  relation  of  Robin,)  who  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation in  her  way.  Miss  Leslie  not  only  graduated 
among  the  highest,  but  she  had  the  good  sense  to 
secure  her  acquirements  by  taking  notes.  She 
soon  found  herself  the  authority  to  whom  appeal 
was  made,  on  any  special  occasion,  for  this  scien- 
tific skill  in  cookery.  She  grew  tired  of  writing 
out  receipts  for  her  *'five  hundred  friends,"  and, 
yielding  to  the  counsels  of  her  brother,  prepared 
the  book  for  publication,  about  the  year  1829. 
Its  success  was  so  signal,  that  the  publisher  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Leslie  the  writing  of  a  work  for 
children.  With  much  persuasion,  she  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  undertake  this,  and  produced  several 
books  for  juvenile  readers,  which  were  very  popu- 
lar and  useful.  **  The  Mirror"  was  the  first  of  the 
series;  then  followed  **The  Young  American," 
"Atlantic  Tales,"  "Stories  for  Emma,"  and  "The 
American  Girl's  Book,"  published  in  1882.  Prior 
to  this.  Miss  Leslie  commenced  writing  for  Godey's 
Lady's  Book,  and  her  contributions  were  con- 
tinued, with  but  slight  intermissions,  till  1860. 
She  also  contributed  to  other  periodicals,  and  has 
been  editor  of  monthlies  and  annsals.  Her  various 
papers  have  been,  in  part,  collected  and  published, 
with  the  title  of  "Pencil  Sketches,  or  Outlines  of 
Character  and  Manners."  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1888,  and  contained  "  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton Potts,"  a  prise  tale,  which  has  been  very  much 
praised.  The  second  volume  was  published  in 
1886,  and  the  third  in  1887.  During  these  years, 
she  prepared  a  large  work  on  "  Cookery,"  which 
has  met  with  great  favour;  also,  "The  House 
Book,"  a  useful  manual  for  young  housekeepers ; 
and  Uie  "Ladies'  New  Receipt  Book." 

In  1841,  "Althea  Vernon"  appeared;  and  in 
1848,  was  published  her  longest  and  most  finished 
fictitious  narrative,  "  Amelia ;  or  a  Young  Lady's 
Vicissitudes,"  in  one  rolome.    Miss  Leslie  has 


quick  observation,  a  retentive  memoiy,  a  sprightly 
fiEmcy,  and  a  persevering  mind ;  she  has  also  the 
great  merit  of  being  free  fh>m  Affectation;  her 
purpose  is  always  to  be  useful,  to  correct  fanlte, 
expose  follies,  and  wage  war  with  what  is  per- 
verse and  contemptible.  If,  in  doing  this,  she 
sometimes  seems  severe  on  what  are  called  trifles, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  from  these  little 
faults  grave  misfortunes  not  unft«quently  have 
their  origin;  and  Miss  Leslie  is  such  a  true- 
hearted  American,  that  she  earnestly  desires  to 
aid  her  countrywomen  in  becoming  perfect  Few 
of  our  female  writers  have  wielded  so  powerfol 
an  influence,  or  been  more  widely  read.  Her 
"  Sketches  and  Stories,"  scattered  through  periocfi- 
cals,  are  soon  to  be  issued  in  a  convenient  form  for 
popular  circulation.  Miss  Leslie  Is  now  eogaged  in 
preparing  "The  Behaviour  Book;"  and  the  "Life 
of  John  Fitch,"  the  first  experimenter  in  steam  na- 
vigation. For  this,  she  has  abundant  materials,  is 
that  unfortunate  man  of  science  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  father's,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in 
his  projects,  afterwards  reallied  by  Fulton. 

From  "  Kitty's  Relaiioiis.** 
LOVB  AT  TI&ST  SIGHT. 

Albert  Colesbury,  of  Philadelphia,  fell  in  love 
with  Catherine  Branohley,  of  New  York,  at  a  qns^ 
ter  past  ten  o'clock,  while  dancing  opposite  to  her 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Ballston  Springs; 
there  being  a  ball  at  the  Sans  Souci  Hotel.  Per- 
haps the  precise  moment  selected  by  Cupid  for 
directing  his  shaft  towards  the  heart  of  our  hero, 
was  that  in  which  the  young  lady  acknowledged, 
with  a  graceful  bow,  and  a  smile  of  unaffected 
sweetness,  his  civility  in  presenting  to  her  a  sprig 
of  jessamine  that  had  fallen  from  her  hair.  Shortly 
after,  another  sprig  of  jessamine  happened  to  fill; 
and  this  time,  Colesbury  was  so  dishonest  as  not 
to  return  it,  but  took  an  opportunity  of  slipping 
it  within  his  vest. 

When  the  set  was  over,  he  hastened  to  procvre 
an  introduction  to  Miss  Branchley,  by  mcanB  of  t 
young  New  Yorker,  whom  he  knew,  and  who  fasd 
just  been  dancing  with  her.  Our  hero  would  ban 
gladly  engaged  her  for  the  next  set,  but  her  hand 
was  already  promised  to  another  gentleman;  how- 
ever, she  smilingly  consented  to  give  it  to  Coles- 
bury for  the  set  following.  Having  no  inclination 
to  dance  with  any  one  else,  he  took  his  seat  beside 
Mrs.  Seabright,  a  young  widow,  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently met  with  at  places  of  public  resort,  where 
she  generally  did  him  the  favour  to  matronise  him. 
Colesbury,  unable  to  think  of  anything  else,  broke 
forth  into  warm  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of  Miss 
Branchley,  and  even  manifested  his  intention  of 
endeavouring  to  engage  her  for  every  succeeding 
set     To  do  him  justice,  she  really  wot  pretty. 

Mrs.  Seabright  judiciously  cautioned  the  im- 
petuous inamorato  against  all  violent  measores, 
as  they  would  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
fialse  hopes  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  simple  girl,  who 
had  evidentiy  just  oome  out,  and  was  of  oo«ne 
inexperienced  in  both  balls  and  beaux. 

"  False  hopes  1"  exelaimed  Colesbuiy.  "  ^J 
should  her  hopes  be  false  ?'* 
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"  Oh !"  replied  Mra.  Beabright,  who  eonridered 
herself  a  wit,  "the  heart  of  the  young  lady  may 
be  Under,  whil^  that  of  the  gentleman  is  only 
tinder," 

"  She  is  the  most  exquisite  creature  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life,"  returned  our  hero — "and  the  hope 
should  be  on  my  side  rather  than  on  hers.  I  am 
not  a  man  to  be  taken  by  mere  external  beauty— 
but  look  at  the  faultless  symmetry  of  her  figure ! 

••  Tit  not  a  wt  of  features,  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  akin  that  I  admirer 

But  was  there  oyer  a  purer  red  and  white,  or  a 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  all  more  perfectly  lovely  ? 
Tet  these  are  not  the  charms  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  my  heart.  Only  look  at  the  heavenly  blue 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  wavy  go  of  her  hair !  Cer- 
tainly I  am  well  aware  that 

*•  All  thai  *■  bright  muft  fhde. 
The  briyhteat  atill  tho  fleeteit." 

What  pearly  teeth  she  has ;  so  even,  and  so  per- 
fect !  And  then  the  turn  of  her  head !  Still  I 
have  no  wish  to  possess  a  beautiful  casket,  unless 
it  holds  a  gem  within.  But  if,  upon  further  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Branchley,  I  find  her  mind 
equal  to  her  person,  I  shall  esteem  myself  the 
happiest  of  men,  if  she  will  allow  me  to  hope  for 
her  favour,  and  I  will  then  lose  no  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  secure  her  as  the  partner  of  my  life." 

"  Love  at  first  sight  is  certainly  a  most  amusing 
thing,"  remarked  Mrs.  Seabright,  **at  least  to  the 
by-standers." 

"I  am  not  in  love,"  replied  Colesbury,  in  a 
calmer  tone — "not  in  the  least  in  love.  I  must 
first  be  convinced  of  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
hidy." 

To  be  brief — ^the  next  was  a  country  dance,  and 
before  it  was  over,  Colef^ury  had  ascertained  that 
Miss  Branchley's  mind  wa$  equal  to  her  person, 
and  his  resolution  was  taken  to  declare  himself  as 
soon  as  propriety  would  allow.  This  term  of  pro- 
bation did  not  prove  very  tedious,  for  the  import- 
ant avowal  was  made  the  very  next  morning  on 
their  way  back  from  the  spring  to  the  house ;  the 
fair  Kitty  having  looked  divinely  while  taking  the 
glass  from  the  hand  of  her  admirer,  and  holding 
it  to  her  beautiful  lips.  The  suddenness  of  the 
proposal  somewhat  startled  the  young  lady,  but 
she  neither  withdrew  her  arm,  nor  ran  away ;  she 
only  held  down  her  head  and  smiled — she  had  not 
known  him  long  enough  to  blush.  And  when  he 
eagerly  inquired  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  hope, 
she  said,  "  he  might  ask  her  pa." 

From  "  The  Bloxhams  and  Mayfieldi.'* 

THB    XNGLISK    BADICAL    AND    THB    AME&IOAK 

CITIZBN. 

The  dinner  was  profuse  and  excellent — the  first 
the  Bloxhams  had  eaten  at  a  private  house  since 
their  arrival.  Mrs.  Bloxham,  however,  carefully 
abstained  from  tasting  of  any  article  peculiarly 
American,  and  she  also  endeavoured  to  prevent 
her  children  from  doing  so  —  telling  them  these 
strange  things  might  disagree  with  them. 

"Why,  ma,"  said  Home  Tooke,  "you  let  us  eat 
all  sorts  of  strange  things  at  the  Spread  Eagle."  . 
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That  was  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying your  curiosity.  But  they  did  you  a  great 
deal  of  harm." 

"When  and  how?"  permsted  the  boy.  "  How 
were  we  the  worse  for  them,  and  what  harm  did 
they  do  us?  Tell  me  that  Tou  can't  say  we 
were  one  moment  sick — any  of  us." 

His  mother  endeavoured  to  silence  him ;  but  his 
father  tried  to  laugh,  and  said — 

"  Mrs.  B.,  you'd  better  let  young  hopeful  alone. 
Tou  '11  find  him  too  hard  for  you." 

"He's  worse  than  ever  since  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica," murmured  Mrs.  Bloxham. 

"A  clever  lad,  sir,"  continued  Bloxham,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Mayfield  —  "a  clever  lad,  as  you  may 
easily  perceive.  He'U  make  a  figure  in  the  world 
yet  You  '11  have  him  legislating  for  you  in  your 
House  of  Congress  before  fifteen  years,  and  help- 
ing to  guide,  with  tongue  of  fire,  the  restless  rud- 
der of  your  government" 

"Tell  me  why,"  persisted  Home  Tooke,  still 
addressing  his  mother — "tell  me  why  we  were 
allowed  to  eat  squashes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and 
pot-pie,  and  pumpkin-pudding,  and  everything  on 
the  table,  when  we  were  at  the  Spread  Eagle." 

"Home  Tooke,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Bloxham, 
"you  are  certainly  eharp  enouj^h  to  understand 
that  when  we  are  at  an  inn,  and  a  public  table, 
where  we  pay  all  the  same  eat  or  no  eat,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  indulge  ourselves  with  everything  that 
is  to  be  had ;  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  of  getting  the 
worth  of  our  money.  Tou  know  we  did  the  same 
on  board  of  ship.  Now  some  of  the  passengers 
were  always  complaining  of  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age ;  but  I  always  laughed,  and  said  —  I  did  not 
care  if  it  lasted  two  months,  as  long  as  we  were 
on  the  captain's  keep.  Ha,  ha,  ha — that's  me 
exactly — there 's  nothing  like  having  the  full  worth 
of  one's  money." 

"  But  here  in  this  house  we  pay  no  money  at 
all,"  said  Home  Tooke,  "  and  that  is  better  still. 
Ma,  I  know  very  well  what  you  are  at  You 
want  us  to  hate  everything  in  America;  and  so 
you  're  afraid  to  let  us  eat  any  more  of  their  nice 
victuals." 

"The  child  does  not  know  what  he's  talking 
about,"  said  Mrs.  Bloxham. 

"Yes  I  do,"  said  Horne  Tooke;  "pa  says  I 
always  have  my  wits  about  me.  I  know  I  am  the 
brightest  of  the  family — the  only  bright  one,  too." 

"Mr.  B.,"  said  his  wife,  "I  told  you  it  would 
be  so.  There's  something  in  the  air  of  this  coun- 
try that  is  not  fit  for  English  children.  It  makes 
them  rude,  and  saucy,  and  unbiddable,  from  the 
moment  they  set  their  feet  on  the  land  of  liberty, 
as  you  call  it" 

"  Why,  I  was  just  as  bad  at  home,"  said  Home 
Tooke,  "and  I  dare  say  a  great  deal  worse;  for  I 
had  not  half  such  good  times." 

Dinner  was  at  length  over;  and  as  they  ad- 
joumed  to  the  front  parlour,  Bloxham  whispered 
to  bis  wife,  "This  squire  is  a  capital  fellow  —  I 
never  sat  down  to  a  better  feed." 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Mrs.  Bloxham,  "  some  of  the 
family  may  hear  you." 

In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Mayfield 
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showed  bis  guests  ronnd  the  farm ;  and  the  Bloz- 
ham  children  were  made  free  of  the  two  peach 
orchards;  having  preyiously  made  themselves  so 
in  the  forenoon.  Bloxham  seemed  to  look  about, 
but  in  reality  saw  nothing ;  for  his  whole  attention 
was  engrossed  by  hearing  himself  relate  paltry 
and  scandalous  anecdotes  of  the  king  and  queen, 
with  laudatory  digressions  on  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  talking  of  all  these  distin- 
guished men  as  familiarly  as  "maids  of  thirteen 
do  of  puppy-dogs."  He  even  hinted,  that  through 
his  intimacy  with  Sheridan  he  was  no  stranger  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  praised  without 
measure,  as  a  noble,  generous  fellow,  that  was 
always  in  debt,  and  whose  feelings  went  entirely 
with  the  people ;  the  said  people  being  all  burst- 
ing with  impatience  for  the  Ume  to  arrive  when 
he  should  begin  to  reign  over  them. 

"You  know,  of  course,"  continued  Bloxham, 
« that  the  prince  is  in  the  opposition.  The  heir 
apparent  always  is.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  (and 
I  have  had  private  opportunities  of  knowing,)  his 
royal  highness  (heaven  bless  him)  is  a  republican 
at  heart;  a  thorough  democrat." 

"That  is  strange,"  observed  Mr.  MayfieM;  "it 
is  certainly  not  his  business  to  be  so." 

"Then  the  greater  the  patriotism,*''  pursued 
Bloxham — "To  see  how  his  royal  highness  goes 
to  the  balls  of  untitled  persons ;  and  how  agree- 
able he  makes  himself  to  ladies  that  are  plain 
Miss  and  Mrs. ;  even  asking  them  to  dance.  Tes, 
yes;  he  carries  in  his  heart's  core  the  hammer 
that  is  to  strike  off  the  grinding  chains  of  king- 
ridden  England." 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Bloxham  was  walking 
with  Mrs.  Mayfield,  and  entertaining  her  with 
accounts  of  the  vast  superiority  of  everything  in 
England  to  everything  in  America.  As  an  episode, 
she  introduced  a  minute  description  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show,  a  spectacle  which  her  son.  Home 
Tooke,  (who  followed  close  behind,)  averred  was 
nothing  in  cbmparison.to  Bartlemy  fair,  and  not 
half  so  productive  of  f^n  as  Guy  Faux  day. 

The  tea-table  went  on  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  dinner-table ;  except  that  the  children 
followed  the  example  of  Home  Tooke,  and  helped 
themselves  voraciously  to  cakes,  honey,  and  sweet- 
meats ;  their  mother  no  longer  essaying  to  check 
them. 

From  **  Laonilla  Lynmore.** 

THB   rO&TUNK-TRLLKE. 

Ruth  Rambo  was  a  large,  tall  woman,  habited  in 
a  dingy  brown  worsted  petticoat,  and  a  blue  calico 
long  short-gown,  in  form  something  like  the  dresses 
that,  when  worn  by  genteel  people,  are  called 
tunics.  Her  grey  hair  was  partially  covered  by  a 
cross-barred  muslin  cap,  bordered  with  coarse 
Dutch  lace,  similar  to  that  which  ladies,  who 
know  no  better,  now  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Brussels  and  Valenciennes.  She  had  very  cun- 
ning dark  eyes,  and,  though  grossly  ignorant, 
possessed  considerable  shrewdness,  combined  with 
the  most  unblushing  assurance.^ 

After  taking  her  seat  behind  a  little  old  table, 
and  surveying  the  young  ladies  from  head  to  foot. 
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she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  their  faces  in  such  a  mm- 
ner,  that  each  imagined  the  gaze  to  be  directed 
exclusively  to  herself,  and  quailed  beneath  what 
they  considered  its  almost  supernatural  influence. 
There  was  a  silence,  which  was  at  last  broken  bj 
the  weird-woman  pronouncing,  in  a  tone  of  awful 
solemnity,  the  monosyllable  —  "  Well." 

Merial's  courage  failed ;  and  she  made  a  sign 
to  the  timid  Leonilla,  who  found  it  necessaiy  to 
be  spokeswoman.  "  We  have  come" — said  she— 
"  to  consult  you  on  the  subject  of  your  art — the 
art  which  you  profess.  We  have  come  to  hesr 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  chief  events  of  our  future 
lives  —  in  short,  to  have  our  fortunes  told." 

"Ay — now  you've  got  it  right" — said  the  old 
woman  —  "I  knew,  by  my  art,  what  your  emad 
was,  as  soon  as  I  saw  you.  So  now  let  us  /proceed 
to  business,  for  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  there 
be  them  that  are  waiting  for  me;  but  the  list 
shall  be  first,  and  the  first  shall  be  last.  Take 
off  your  bonnets,  and  give  to  the  worid  all  the 
features  of  your  visards  and  visages." 

They  did  so ;  and  the  sibyl,  contracting  her 
brows  mysteriously,  and  looking  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  slowly  uttered  — "  Fate  bids  me  hegin 
with  the  least  of  you"  —  pointing  her  finger  at 
Leonilla. 

Ruth  Rambo  then  drew  fVom  her  pocket  a  na^ 
rellous  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and  said,  sternly,  to 
our  heroine  —  "How  old  are  yon?  Woe  betide 
you,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  the  naked  trath." 

"  I  am  just  sixteen  and  three  months" — ^replied 
Leonilla. — "I  can  have  no  reason  for  misrepre- 
senting my  age." 

Not  yet,  may  be" — replied  the  fortune-teller 
but  perhaps  you  may  have,  when  yean  have 
gone  by,  and  the  stars  begin  to  run  round  npoo 
their  poles.  Women  that's  got  beyant  twestr. 
often  try  to  cheat  me ;  but  I  am  an  old  fox,  sad 
can  always  find  them  out  by  my  mrt  Now  I  sec 
plain  enough  you  're  a  foreigner." 

"  Oh !  no,  indeed,  I  am  not" —  exclaimed  Lea- 
nilla,  earnestly. 

"  There  is  no  cheating  m«" — said  the  old  wonaa. 
with  increased  solemnity. — "  I  have  set  before  alt 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  I  know  a  foreigner 
when  I  see  one." 

This  (after  reflecting  a  moment)  the  young  ladies 
understood  to  mean,  that  Ruth  Rambo  had  told 
fortunes  to  strangers  ftt>m  every  part  of  the  world. 

"  I  was  born  in  Philadelphia" — said  LeoniU*- 
"  and  have  never,  in  my  life,  been  out  of  Ameriea." 

"Well— and  what's  Philadelphia  but  foreiga 
parts;  foreign  to  Boston,  is  not  it?" 

She  then,  after  shuffling  the  cards,  produced  the 
four  queens  from  the  pack,  and  desired  LeociDa 
to  choose  one.    She  chose  the  queen  of  diamoods. 

"That  stands  for  yourself" — said  the  fortune- 
teller. She  then  went  through  the  tedious  proeeM 
of  shuffling  the  cards  nine  times  over,  alwajn 
desiring  Leonilla  to  cut  them;  the  old  wonai 
each  time  looking  at  the  bottom  card.  When  all 
the  shuffling  and  cutting  was  accomplished,  the 
sibyl  raised  her  eyes  to  the  black  drde  on  the 
ceiling,  as  if  invoking  its  aid,  paused  a  moaeot, 
and  then,  with  practised  dexterity,  ran  rapidi; 
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over  the  whole  pack  of  cards  as  she  held  them, 
with  her  hands  resting  on  the  table. 

**  That  'b  you'' — said  she  to  Leonilla,  displaying 
the  qneen  of  diamonds. — "  Every  card  in  the  pack 
has  its  meaning,  in  all  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe,  and  persons  of  art  can  read  them  as  easy 
as  they  can  read  a  buk.** 

^*  Is  it  by  the  yicinity  of  certain  other  cards  to 
the  queen  of  diamonds,  that  you  propose  to  dis- 
cover what  is  to  happen  to  me  ?" — asked  Leonilla. 

** That's  tellings" — replied  the  old  woman. — 
"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  people  into 
the  secret  of  my  arts  and  sciences  ?  Some  goes 
by  coffee-grounds,  which  is  low  and  yulgar ;  and 
some  goes  by  the  lines  on  the  parms  of  your 
bands,  which  is  nothing  but  plexity  and  puule- 
dem ;  and  some  goes  by  the  stars  and  planipos, 
which  is  too  far  off  to  be  certain.  But  cards  is 
the  only  true  things,  as  all  the  best  judges  can 
scratify.  Besides,  who  can  tell  but  I  have  awful 
powers,  holden  from  them  that  is  seldom  seen,  but 
always  about,  and  may  be  looking  at  us  now." 

LEWALD,  FANNY, 

Is  a  woman  of  letters  belonging  to  Berlin.  By 
no  means  a  speculative  recluse,  she  maintains  a 
very  marked  position  in  society,  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  of  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  day,  to  whom  she  is  rendered  interesting, 
not  only  by  her  reputation  as  an  authoress,  but 
by  her  conversational  powers.  She  has  travelled 
thro^igh  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  an  eye  open  to  every  striking  object,  and  a 
mind  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  every  personage 
of  note; — let  it  be  added,  with  a  pen  ready  to 
stamp  her  impressions. 

Fraulien  Lewald,  as  she  is  called  in  Germany, 
began  her  literary  career  as  a  novel-writer ;  her 
first  two  works  were  "Clementine,"  and  *'Jenny ;" 
neither  of  which  made  much  impression  on  the 
public.  She  then  brought  out  **Diogena,"  her 
third  novel,  anonymously;  it  was  clever  and 
satirical,  and  created  a  sensation  altogether  un- 
precedented in  Germany  in  that  department  of 
literature.  Describing  this  success,  which  seems 
to  have  been  as  complete  as  was  that  of  **Jane 
Eyre"  in  England  and  America,  the  Editor  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  observes:  —  **This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  book  made  its  appear- 
ance during  a  time  when  political  events  were  of 
^  absorbing  interest,  and  especially  when  the  debates 
of  the  first  Prussian  Parliament  left  the  reading 
public  of  Berlin  little  time  or  attention  to  bestow 
on  romances.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  success  of  "Diogena"  was  complete, 
and  much  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  endeavour- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  the  author- 
ship. Almost  every  distinguished  name  which 
could  possibly  be  brought  into  connexion  with  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  was  successively  mentioned 
as  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  by  some  critic  or 
other,  though  it  happened,  unluckily,  thieit  no  two 
were  agreed.  On  one  point,  however,  our  German 
brethren  of  the  craft  were  nearly  unanimous. 

Whoever  it  might  be,  it  could  not  be  a  woman, 

that  point  was  soon  settled.     Such  firm  and  vigo- 


rous drawing,  such  keen  satire,  such  strict  logical 
sequence  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
*  noble  romance,'  coiUd  by  no  possibility  charfic- 
terize  the  productions  of  a  writer  of  the  less 
worthy  gender.  These  gentlemen  are,  as  all  who 
are  familiar  with  German  periodical  literature  will 
know,  especially  clever  at  pointing  out,  on  all 
occasions,  )>recisely  what  is,  and  what  is  not  attain- 
able to  genius,  which  happens  to  wear  in  the  fiesh 
the  mortal  garb  of  a  woman,  in  declaring  its  pre- 
cise limits,  and  pronouncing  their  authoritative 
'  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.'  " 

However,  the  secret  was  at  last  disclosed,  and 
Fanny  Lewald  became  celebrated  as  the  author  of 
"Diogena."  Her  next  work  was  "Ilalieniseha 
BUderbuch"  (Italian  Picture-Book,)  published  at 
Berlin  in  1847,  and  soon  afterwards  reprinted  in 
London.  In  this  work  she  very  judiciously  eschews 
pictures  and  churches,  the  usual  staple  of  a  tra- 
veller's note-book,  but  tells  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  country  and  the  people — <*  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  eating  and  drinking,  their  play  and 
their  work ;"  which  she  has  done  as  far  as  was 
possible  for  a  woman  and  a  stranger  to  become 
acquainted  with  them.  She  was  in  Rome  toward 
the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVL  :  we 
shall  give  her  opinions  of  Italy  at  that  period. 

She  next  visited  France,  and  passed  there  the 
exciting  winter  of  the  Revolution.  The  result  of 
her  observations  she  gave  to  the  world  in  a  volume, 
published  in  1860,  where  we  see  appearing,  to  use 
the  artist's  own  idea,  as  in  a  "  camera  obscura," 
a  most  wonderful  variety  of  men  and  women. 
They  pass  through  her  pages  with  the  same  un- 
connectedness  as  objects  do  in  the  aforesaid  optical 
toy ;  yet  the  praise  cannot  be  withheld,  that  they 
have  the  natural  air,  the  masterly  outline,  and  the 
true  properties,  so  pleasing  in  the  pictures  of  the 
camera ;  to  demand  from  Miss  Lewald  delineations 
of  equal  faithfulness  and  impartiality,  would  be 
asking  too  much ;  **  mechanical  powers'^ only  could 
reach  such  result.  She  certainly  merits  Uie  ap- 
probation of  the  sober-minded,  that  being  in  Paris 
during  the  topsy-turvy  of  1848,  she  was  not  in- 
fected with  the  mania  of  socialism,  or  any  of  the 
extravagances  of  reform,  though  appreciating  true 
progress  in  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Besides 
the  works  enumerated,  she  published,  in  1849,  a 
novel  called  "Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,"  which 
has  been  much  commended  in  the  first  journals 
of  Europe. 

From  •*  ItalieniKbes  Bilderbnch." 
SOCIAL  INTiaCOtJRSI   IN   ITALY  VS  1846. 

The  best  kind  of  social  intercourse,  that  by 
which  the  spiritual  life  is  excited  to  a  higher  ac- 
tivity, is  only  possible  in  free  countries.  Every- 
where, in  Russia  as  well  as  in  Germany  or  Italy, 
people  can  dine,  and  dance,  and  drink,  and  smoke, 
and  play  at  cards,  and  flatter  the  women. 

But  these  pleasures  are  not  very  lasting ;  they 
form  no  bond  of  union  between  individuals,  and 
there  is  no  real  interest  in  them  for  any  one  who 
requires  something  more  of  his  time  than  that  it 
shall  go  as  fast  as  possible.  The  better  spirits 
among  us  have  passed  beyond  the  childish  state  of 
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mind  that  could  be  content  with  these  things,  and 
desire,  eren  in  their  recreations,  a  certain  earnest- 
ness, to  which,  howeyer,  no  playful  grace  or  gaiety 
need  be  wanting. 

The  Italians  haye  inherited  from  past  ages  the 
most  pleasing  and  graceful  forms  of  behayiour; 
they  are  children  o?  noble  birth,  well-bred,  and 
accustomed  to  elegant  manners.  Had  they  more 
of  intellectual  culture,  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  deyelop  the  highest  attractions  of  social  inter- 
course. But  in  Italy,  the  mind,  and  with  it  the 
life  of  society,  has  been  laid  in  fetters ;  and  there 
is,  consequently,  a  something  in  the  manners  of 
the  Italian  circles  that  reminds  one  of  their  stately 
but  unoccupied  palaces,  whose  dnst-coyered  pic- 
tures and  furniture,  rich  as  they  are,'  haye  a 
mournful  and  decayed  aspect. 

In  France,  the  yarious  parties,  political,  reli- 
gious, and  literary,  are  brought  together  by  the 
desire  to  discuss  freely  the  questions  that  arise ; 
for  a  single  word  spoken  will  often  put  an  end  to 
a  misunderstanding  better  than  whole  pamphlets 
full  of  controyersy;  and  the  yariety  of  opinion 
that  always  manifests  itself  in  conyersation,  opens 
fresh  springs  of  interest  and  progress.  In  Italy, 
howeyer,  such  an  intellectual  moyement  has  been 
hitherto  impossible.  It  does  not  want  for  men, 
who,  with  watchful  eye  and  hopeful  soul,  follow 
the  moyements  that  take  place  in  other  countries, 
and  feryently  desire  them  for  their  own ;  but  they 
are  denied  the  freedom  not  only  of  action,  but  of 
word.  All  society  is  watched,  and  this  yigilance 
extends  eyen  to  foreigners.  I  haye  heard  it  posi- 
tiyely  asserted  that  the  entertainments  of  an  Ita- 
lian lady  of  good  family,  who  receives  a  great 
number  of  strangers,  are  paid  for  by  the  papal 
court,  and  that  the  lady  herself  is  in  its  seryice  as 
a  spy.  A  yery  cleyer  Abate  of  my  acquaintance 
pointed  out  to  me  a  certain  cheyalier,  decorated 
with  the  higfiest  papal  order,  who  filled  the  same 
office;  and  afterwards,  a  German  fHend,  long 
settled  in  Rome,  warned  me,  for  a  similar  reason, 
against  the  Abate  himself.  Whether  any  one  of 
the  parties  really  deserved  the  accusation,  is  what 
I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  the  mere 
possibility  of  being  watched  by  spies,  is  enough 
to  drive  people  out  of  society ;  and  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  spies  in  a  country  where 
every  free  thought  on  religion  is  a  heresy,  and 
the  betrayal  of  a  heresy  is  regarded  as  a  service 
toQod. 

COirvSBSATIOK  IK  BOMS. 

In  Italian  circles,  I  have  found  the  conversation 
very  superficial,  consisting  much  of  playflil  and 
not  nngraoefiil  trifling  on  subjects  of  traditional 
.  gallantry,  (from  which,  by-the-bye,  the  clergy  is 
by  no  means  excluded,)  and  of  the  topics  of  the 
day,  treated  much  in  the  style  of  a  court  journal. 
The  comings  and  goings  of  illustrious  personages, 
the  changes  in  the  genealogical  calendar,  accidents 
by  flood  and  fire ;  theatres,  singers,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  the  ballet;  these  are  the  points 
round  which  conversation  perpetually  revolves. 
Now  and  then  one  sees  a  group  whispering  toge- 


ther on  matters  of  greater  importance,  and  tnfm 
such  a  one,  there  can  occasionally  be  gleaned  in- 
telligence not  to  be  found  in  books  or  papers,  that 
have  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  censor.  I  was 
told,  however,  that  all  prohibited  books  were 
always  to  be  found  with  the  cardinals,  and  that 
they  are  read  a  great  deal  underhand. 

It  is  in  some  measure  the  deficiency  of  material 
for  interesting  conversation  that,  in  Borne,  com- 
pels people  to  have  recourse  to  poetry  and  mnac 
to  fill  up  tedious  intervals,  which  oocor  more 
frequently  from  its  being  the  custom  in  many 
Italian  houses  to  bring  no  kind  of  refreshments, 
no  ice,  no  supper,  not  so  much  as  water,  to  the 
guests. 

*  *  «  *  « 

The  middle  classes  of  the  Italians,  the  officiil 
persons,  and  the  lower  order  of  the  nobility,  lin 
in  their  own  circles,  and  see  little  of  strangen 
of  a  similar  class.  The  intercourse  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  the  various  nations  ia  more  lively, 
but  still  seldom  passes  beyond  an  invitation  to  a 
ball,  a  box  at  the  opera,  or  a  drive  on  the  Corso. 
The  interior  of  the  domestic  circle  still  remaiss 
closed  to  strangers,  and,  consequently,  a  real  ia- 
timaey  of  mind  with  mind  scarcely  ever  takes 
place ;  while  in  general  society,  all  the  profoimdcr 
interests, — social,  political,  or  religious, — are  of 
course  intentionally  avoided,  as  likely  to  lead  to 
forbidden  ground. 

I.OTTEBT  TABLES. 

At  night  the  tables  are  illuminated,  and  these 
lottery-offices  remain  open  till  a  late  hoar  of  the 
night,  when  all  others  have  long  been  dosed. 
Since  as  little  as  a  penny  may  be  put  in,  the  very 
poorest  have  it  in  their  power  to  ventnre  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  day,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  a  vast 
return.  The  plan  is  to  draw  five  numbers  oat  of 
ninety :  the  player  takes  three,  and  should  these 
three  be  found  amongst  the  five  drawn,  he  wibs 
the  great  prise;  should  there  be  two,  he  viiw 
twelve  hundred  teudi;  but  one  is  of  no  use.  ne 
lottery  tables  are  kept  open  to  tempt  the  people 
on  Sundays  and  Saints*  Days. 

<*SXOBnA,*'  A  DBBAM-BOOK  ABOUT  UyRBBin. 

I  could  not  contain  my  indignation  against  the 
Italian  government  as  I  read  this  book !  It  is  not 
enough  that,  from  their  accursed  avariee,  they 
plunder  the  subjects  whom  they  call  their  chil- 
dren, and  plunge  them  into  the  ruin  from  which  it 
should  be  their  care  to  preserve  them ;  not  enoofh 
that,  by  their  rigid  censorships,  they  shut  oat  as 
far  as  possible  every  ray  of  mental  illuminatioa; 
they  must  bestow  privileges,  forsooth,  upon  books 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  promote  the  more  87s- 
tematic  carrying  out  of  this  system  of  plunder, 
and  thicken  the  darkness  of  superstition  in  vhieh 
the  people  are  enveloped. 

Almost  every  article  of  merchandiie  passmg  be- 
tween the  Italian  States  is  suljected  to  datjt  ^ 
if  they  were  foreign  countries.  The  govenmeots 
remain  separate,  when  the  question  is  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people ;  but  to  do  them  injoiy,  the 
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Italian  prinoea  eileod  to  each  other  ths  hand  of 
ttstsTDii  affeotion.  One  eumat  in  Rome  buy  a 
piMs  of  FlorenUoe  or  NaapaliUn  lilk,  -withoat 
paying  a  beayy  tax ;  but  one  may  raad  at  eiery 
eornar,  "To-day  the  Lottery  ia  drawn  for  Tus- 
oany;"  ■■Tbia  day,  Boti]  midnight,  tiolieta  may 
be  purohased  for  tiie  Lotteiy  of  Laces  I"  "Last 
nij^t  of  the  Lotteij  of  Naples  ["  fto.  How  the 
prinoea  of  Italy  can  reconcile  theae  thinga  to 
their  conscieQcei,  pateea,  I  mnit  own,  my  oom- 


LEWI8,  E8TELLE  ANNA, 
ITab  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Her  maiden 
Dime  waa  RobinioD ;  ber  father  being  a  natiTe  of 
Cuba,  descended  from  an  English  and  Spanieb 
parentage.  She  was  married,  when  quite  joung, 
to  Mr.  8.  D.  Lewis,  a  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  where  the  now  reaides.  She  began  to 
write  at  an  early  age;  bnt  her  first  poetical  effort 
ttiat  attracted  mach  attention,  was  "  The  Ruins  of 
Palenqoe,"  which  appeared  in  "The  New  World." 
In  1S44,  ehe  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
"  Becorda  of  the  Heart,"  which  waa  Tery  favour- 
ablj  received.  In  1846,  there  appeared  in  "The 
Democratio  Reriew,"  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  by 
Mra.  Lewis,  entitled  "The  Broken  Heart;"  this, 
like  her  former  poems,  was  maob  admired.  In 
184B,  ebe  published  "  Tbe  Cfaitd  of  the  Sea,  and 
other  PoeniB,"  which,  by  some  crilice,  has  been 
considered  her  beat  work.  It  ia  her  longest  poem, 
and  has  passages  of  exceeding  beauty  and  deep 
pathos ;  her  power  in  delineating  passion  and  de- 
scribing character  is  very  great,  and  herversiflca- 
tion  always  harmonloaa  and  suited  to  the  subject. 
All  her  poema  show  nncommon  Tcrsa till ty  of  imagi- 
nation, a  wnnn  enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  facility 
of  expression.  8he  has  written  a  nnmber  of  fugi- 
tive pieces  for  different  periodicals ;  one  of  these, 
*'The  Forsaken,"  baa  often  been  quoted  for  its 
monmfnt  and  tender  beauty.  Another  poem, 
"  The  Cruise  of  Aureana,  an  Allegory,"  which  we 
give,  is  an  ori^nal  and  beautiful  production. 
Mrv.  Lewis  ia  at  present  engaged  in  an  epic  poem 
iii  tbe  Spenserian  measure. 
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LIND.   JENNY, 

Thb  Bweet  unger,  who  has  won  the  world  bj 
her  goodaeu  no  less  than  bj  her  genius,  it*3  ben 
in  the  ci^  of  Stockholm,  in  tbe  pmriah  of  SL  Clua, 
in  which  church  she  was  baptized,  about  thejttr 
1822.  "  Her  parents,*  thou^  not  in  affluent  dr- 
cumilanceB,  are  (for  the;  itill  IIts  to  rejoice  is  Ibe 
wonderful  succesi  of  their  beloved  daughter)  n*^ 
respected  b;  kU  wba  know  tfaem.  Herfather  ia  t 
member  of  tb«  legal  profenatDn.  Her  mother  tn 
man;  years  kept  a  boarding-Bchool  for  prli.  B/ 
a  former  marriage,  she  bad  a  danghter,  who  dir4 
before  reaching  adult  age.  Jenny  lind  ii  htt 
□nl;  child  b;  leeand  marriage.  Both  parenU 
ara  Pratestanta,  and  are  members  of  one  of  the 
chnrches  in  Stockholm.  In  the  aune  church,  llie 
■ul^ect  of  this  Dotiee  made  her  firat  commiuiiiio. 
itccording  to  the  practice  of  tbe  Lutheran  ehiiick, 
the  National  Church  of  Sweden,  and  of  all  olbrr 
Scandinarian  countries.  Of  tbe  same  choreh  de 
has  continued  a  member  since  ber  fifteenth  or  ili- 
teenth  year. 

"From  childhood  she  displajed  a  r«markabl* 
talent  far  music,  and  was  enoouraged  hj  her 
frieadi  to  cultiiata  her  extraordinary  powers.  I> 
her  ninth  or  tanth  ;ear,  she  attracted  the  altes- 
tion  of  an  old  tettchar  of  mnaic,  named  Croelisl. 
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who  proved  to  be  a  true  friend.  He  secured  for 
her  the  friendship  of  Count  Pucke,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Royal  theatre  in  Stockholm,  who  ad- 
mitted her  to  the  musical  school  attached  to  that 
theatre,  where  she  made  rapid  progress.  At  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  she  commenced  singing  in 
public,  and  became  a  great  fayourite  with  the 
music-loving  people  of  that  city.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  her  voice  failed,  and  she  had  to  give 
up  the  stag^.  Years  of  disappointment  passed 
away,  during  which  she  aided  her  mother  in  her 
school.  At  length  her  voice  began  to  return,  and 
her  hopes  revived. 

**  The  good  old  Croelius  now  advocated  her  going 
to  Paris,  where  she  spent  portions  of  1841-42,  en- 
joying the  tuition  of  Qarcia,  the  greatest  musical 
teacher  in  that  city.  Her  efforts  were  unceasing 
to  master  thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  science, 
and  to  improve  and  perfect  her  voice. 

"Those  who  suppose  she  owes  all  to  nature, 
know  but  little  of  the  immense  labour  which  she 
bestowed  for  many  long  years  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  muuc,  and  the  perfecting 
of  her  voice — which  recovered  in  time  all  its  early 
sweetness  and  beauty,  and  acquired  its  present 
astonishing  flexibility  and  strength. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1848-44,  she  commenced  in 
Berlin  her  wonderful  career  as  a  public  singer, 
and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  in  Germany. 
In  the  summer  of  1844,  she  returned  to  Stock- 
holm, where  she  was  received  with  unbounded 
demonstrations  of  affection  and  of  honour.  And 
without  going  into  a  minute  account  of  her  musical 
tours  on  the  Continent,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
after  having  repeatedly  visited  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  other  cities  in  the 
Teutonic  portions  of  the  Continent,  she  appeared 
in  England  in  the  spring  of  1847.  During  that 
summer  and  two  succeeding  ones,  she  sang  in 
London,  and  most  of  the  chief  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Everywhere  her  triumph 
was  oopiplete.  Each  succeeding  year  her  popu- 
larity became,  if  possible,  greater. 

*'  At  first,  and  for  several  years.  Miss  Lind  sang 
in  the  theatres, — in  the  great  operas  of  Meyer- 
beer, Donizetti,  Yerdi,  Mosart,  Mendelssohn,  Ros- 
sini, etc., — and  was  scarcely  more  distinguished 
for  her  singing  than  her  acting.  Since  the  year 
1849,  she  has  preferred  to  sing  in  concerts,  in 
which  she  can  get  away  from  many  things  in 
theatrical  performances — for  which  she  has  long 
had  an  increasing  repugnance — and  lay  out  her 
strength  upon  the  choice  moreeaux  of  the  best 
operas,  such  as  the  Sonnambula,  Norma,  Der 
Freyschutz,  Camp  of  Silesia,  La  Figlia  del  Regi- 
mento,  Emani,  Don  Giovanni,  etc.  This  course 
enables  her  to  introduce  the  beautiful  national 
songs  of  Sweden,  in  which  her  inimitable  powers 
appear  to  as  great  advantage  as  in  the  most  scien- 
tific pieces.  By  pursuing  this  course,  she  is  ena- 
bled to  control  with  more  ease  her  own  movements, 
and  command  with  more  certainty  the  company 
which  she  would  prefer.  It  is  probable  that  this 
course  she  will  exclusively  pursue,  as  long  as  she 
continues  to  sing  in.  public.  These  concerts,  regu- 
lated as  she  will  have  them  regulated,  together 


with  some  of  the  best  Oratorios,  evidently  furnish 
what  her  purity  of  heart  and  of  life  pefers  and 
demands;  nor  can  she  desire  greater  success  than 
she  has  found  in  this  course." 

Many  reports  have  been  circulated  respectlDg 
the  intended  marriage  of  Miss  Lind,  while  in  Eng- 
land; M.  Rosenberg,  in  his  biographical  sketch, 
gives  the  following,  we  doubt  not,  correct  account 
of  the  origin  of  these  rumours.  "'When  Jenny 
Lind  first  came  to  London,  she  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Grote,  the  wife  of  the  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  soon  became  excessively  intimate  with  her. 
Shortly  after,  the  brother  of  this  lady  returned 
from  Sweden,  where,  as  we  believe,  he  had  been 
for  several  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
The  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Harris  or  Harries. 
He,  necessarily,  also  became  intimate  with  Jenny 
Lind,  and  this  the  more  readily  from  his  long 
residence  in  her  country,  and  his  probably  being 
one  of  the  few  English  who  spoke  her  own  native 
tongue.  From  this  circumstance  arose  the  report 
that  she  was  actually  engaged  to  him.  Such  cur- 
rency, indeed,  did  it  have,  that  at  one  time,  when 
she  left  England  for  France,  it  was  said  that  she 
had  broken  off  the  marriage  with  him,  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  him  £10,000  to  release  her  from  her 
promise.  We  need  not  say  that  this  report  was 
destitute  of  the  slightest  foundation ;  this  being 
the  more  evident  from  her  continued  friendship 
for  Mrs.  Grote,  who  could  scarcely  have  retained 
her  intimacy  with  Jenny  had  such  an  occurrence 
taken  place  on  her  part  towards  her  own  brother." 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  Miss  Lind  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Bamum,  an  American  citizen, 
to  risit  the  New  World,  and  allow  the  people  of 
the  great  republic  the  enjoyment  of  listening  to 
her  voice.  Miss  Lind  was  to  sing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  nights,  under  Mr.  Bamum^s  direction,  for 
which  she  was  to  receive  $150,000,  and  half  the 
actual  profits  of  every  concert,  in  addition  to  this 
stated  salary  of  $1000  per  night.  Moreover,  Miss 
Lind  was  accompanied  by  a  female  friend,  a  secre- 
tary, and  two  servants ;  a  composer  and  pianist, 
M.  Benedict,  at  a  salary  of  $25,000,  was  prorided 
to  assist  her,  and  the  barytone^  Giovanni  Belleti, 
was  also  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  $12,600 :  all  ex- 
penses of  the  voyage  from  Europe,  travelling  and 
personal  in  America,  of  this  whole  party,  were  to 
be  defrayed  by  Mr.  Bamum.  It  was  obvious  that 
something  like  half  a  million  of  dollars  would  be 
the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  for  the  engage- 
ment ;  and  that  Mr.  Bamum  would  suffer  a  large 
loss,  was,  in  Europe,  confidently  predicted. 

Miss  Lind  reached  New  York,  September  2, 
1850.  The  welcome  given  her,  expressive  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  fame  of  her  genius  and 
her  beautiful  character  as  a  woman  had  ex- 
cited in  America,  was  such  as  all  the  royalty  of 
the  Old  World  could  not  have  elicited.  Her  first 
appearance  before  an  American  audience  was  at 
Castle  Garden,  September  1 1 ;  about  five  thousand 
persons  were  present:  the  receipts  amounted  to 
neariy  $80,000,  of  which  about  $10,000  belonged 
to  Miss  Lind,  as  her  portion  of  the  nett  profits. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Bamum  obtained  an  equal  amount. 
Not  only  was  the  certainty  of  her  triumphs  in 
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America  made  sure,  but  also  the  profitable  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking  was  established. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  the  sketch  of  her 
artistic  progress  through  the  United  States ;  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Rich- 
mond, Charleston,  she  visited;  thence  went  to 
Havana;  and  returned  In  February,  1861,  to  New 
Orleans,  where  her  triumphs  of  Song  exceeded, 
if  possible,  any  she  had  before  attained.  One 
predominant  trait  in  Miss  Lind's  character  is  her 
benevolence,  and  this,  as  some  insinuate,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  her  popularity.  It  is  strange 
other  great  artists  do  not  "  affect  this  virtue  if  they 
have  it  not,"  if  it  would  so  surely  lead  to  fortune. 
The  truth  is,  the  sweet  singer  has  shown,  from  the 
opening  of  her  career,  the  same  thoughtfulness 
for  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Miss  Bremer,  in 
her  brief  notice  of  Miss  Lind,  says  that  on  the 
return  of  this  gifted  and  noble  girl  from  her  first 
successful  tour  in  Germany,  she  sent  through  the 
papers  of  Stockholm  an  address  to  the  public, 
stating  that  **  as  she  once  more  had  the  happiness 
to  be  in  her  native  land,  she  would  be  glad  to  sing 
again  to  her  countrymen,  and  that  the  income  of 
the  opera,  in  which  she  was  for  the  season  to 
appear,  would  be  devoted  to  raise  a  fund  for  a 
school  where  eUvet  for  the  theatre  would  be  edu- 
cated to  virtue  and  knowledge.''  Christian  Ander- 
sen, one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Sweden, 
in  his  reminiscences  tells  a  similar  tale  of  Jenny 
Lind.  He  says:  **she  is  happy,  belonging  no 
longer  to  the  world.  Tet  she  loves  art  with  her 
whole  soul.  She  feels  her  vocation.  Her  noble 
and  pious  disposition  cannot  be  spoiled  by  homage. 
On  one  occasion  only,  in  my  hearing,  did  she 
express  joy  and  self-consciousness  in  her  talent. 
It  was  during  her  last  stay  at  Copenhagen.  Every 
evening  she  appeared  either  at  the  concerts  or  in 
opera.  She  heard  of  a  society,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  take  unfortunate  children  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  parents,  by  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
beg  or  steal,  and  place  them  in  better  circum- 
stances. Benevolent  people  subscribed  annually 
for  their  support,  yet  the  means  for  this  excellent 
purpose  were  but  small.  *  I  have  an  evening  dis- 
eng^aged,'  said  she:  *I  will  give  a  performance 
for  these  poor  children,  but  we  must  have  double 
prices.'  Such  a  performance  was  given,  and 
returned  large  proceeds.  When  she  heard  the 
amount,  her  countenance  lit  up,  and  tears  filled 
her  eyes.  *  It  is  beaut\ful,*  said  she,  *  that  I  can 
sing  so.' " 

It  is  stated  that,  while  performing  in  Germany, 
she  gave  away  no  less  a  sum  than  30,000  florins ; 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  whom  we  have  before  quoted, 
says,  **  it  is  said,  on  what  we  believe  to  be  good 
authority,  that  during  Miss  Lind's  visits  to  Eng- 
land, nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or 
not  much  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
were  secured  for  objects  of  charity  in  that  country 
by  her  efforts." 

Since  she  came  to  America,  she  has  distributed 
to  charitable  societies,  in  the  various  cities  she  | 
has  visited,  probably  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  the  whole  profits  of  her  first  concert,  vii. 
$10,000,  she  gave  to  be  thus  distributed  in  the 


city  of  New  York.  Tet  she  has  a  nobler,  beeause 
more  necessary  work  of  charity  planned.  Having 
already  made  a  liberal,  though  not  extravagut 
provision  for  her  own  future  support,  as  weU  ss 
for  the  support  of  her  honoured  parents  who 
reside  in  Sweden,  she  is  now  desirous  of  appro- 
priating the  avails  of  her  visit  to  America  to  pro- 
mote education  among  the  poor  of  her  native  land. 
The  sketch  of  Miss  Bremer  *  contains  some  sta- 
tistics which  will  make  more  apparent  the  extreme 
need  of  schools  for  the  children,  and  Bibles  for 
the  adult  population  of  Sweden.  Ignorance  and 
vice,  in  Protestant  countries,  are  darker  and  more 
brutalizing  than  in  Papal  lands.  God  bless  this 
effort  of  a  daughter  of  Sweden  to  give  light  to 
her  benighted  country !  We  agree  with  Br.  Baird, 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  she  has  given  away  aoy 
of  her  profits  here.  America  is  rich  enough ;  we 
have  no  poor  as  poverty  is  understood  in  Eorope, 
and  the  people  who  relieved  starving  Ireland,  and 
receive  and  give  support  to  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  the  pauper  emigrants  fk^m  the  Old 
World,  ought  not  to  permit  this  generous  womtn 
to  leave  any  gift  of  money  among  them !  No— 
let  us  rather  form  societies  here  to  aid  her  in  her 
glorious  plan  of  establishing  a  system  of  free 
education  for  the  children  of  Sweden. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  goodness  of  Jenny  Lini 
because  it  is  the  trait  which  hallows  her  genins. 
The  greatest  endowment  of  the  mind  is  not  so 
heavenly  as  the  least  manifestation  of  tme  chsrity 
in  the  heart;  and  that  the  soul  of  this  sweet 
singer  is  warm  with  pious  feelings,  is  the  eham 
of  her  voice.  No  description  could  explain  its 
power.  That  it  has  held  thousands  on  thouiands 
spell-bound  —  that  it  has,  wherever  heard,  nored 
the  multitude  to  admiration,  and  been  so  riehlj 
rewarded  as  to  enable  her  to  give  away  the  va^t 
sums  we  have  recorded — these  things  are  its  most 
expressive  praise. 

LYNCH,   ANNB  OHARLOTTB, 

Was  bom  at  Bennington,  Vermont.  Her  father, 
who  died  when  she  was  a  child,  was  one  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  implicated  in  the  same  im- 
fortunate  rebellion  with  Robert  Emmett.  He  vaf 
banished  from  Ireland,  and,  with  several  of  hit 
fellow-sufferers,  came  to  America,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Revolntionaiy 
army.  After  her  father's  death,  Miss  Lynch 
removed  with  her  widowed  mother  to  New  York, 
where  she  has  since  resided.  Her  poetical  talcnta 
were  developed  early,  and  her  first  efforts  attrtdcd 
favourable  attention ;  all  her  subsequent  writioff 
show  the  continual  progress,  both  in  grace  of  ex- 
pression, and  power  and  depth  of  thought,  that 
mark  an  original  mind.  Her  effusions,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  have  generally  appeared  in  the 
popular  periodicals  and  annuals  of  the  day.  b 
1849,  she  collected  some  of  her  poems  in  a  votais^ 
which  was  illustrated  by  sevend  of  our  finest  art- 
ists, making  it  altogether  one  of  the  most  favoor- 
able  specimens  of  the  genius  and  taste  of  our  female 
literature.     Her  writings  are  as  remarfcahle  ibr 
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thdr  pmiij  ftnd  high-toned  moralltj,  u  for  th«Ir 
faninine  graoe  and  feeling.  Har  kindly  and 
gooitl  fl7mp>thie^  and  the  Iots  of  caramnnion 
with  enperior  minds,  felt  b;  all  intellectual  people, 
baTe  indaoed  her  to  make  her  mather's  boiue  the 
gathering-place  for  the  lltanti  or  disdnguiehed 
persona  in  New  York,  thos  filling,  irith  graeeful 
hoepltalitj,  a  poeition  still  left  onoocupied  in  oor 
olber  Urge  oitiee,  and  adding  one  more  to  the 
Dameroiu  attraotione  of  the  metropolis  of  tho 
Empire  State. 


ki  (brtb  >n  life.  ob.  tUtt 
And  Miuirelched  bant 
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Tboaf  b  uikuUr;  lUeBini  or  ebb  m  fl 
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Hut  tram  all  nnk  and  w 

Tbe  ilnfla  dmp  of  iwHIni 


Wh»«  pil|riin>  aetb  tbe  Pinpbe 
Aenw  Ibe  Arabian  want. 
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A  (barftil  palh  la  traced. 
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But  beauty,  manhood,  love,  and  power, 

Go  in  their  niominf  down. 
And  longinir  eyee  and  outatretebed  arnia 

Tell  of  the  goal  unwon. 

The  mighty  caravan  of  life 

Above  their  dust  may  iweepb 
Nor  shout  nor  trampling  feet  shall  break 

The  rest  of  those  who  sleep. 

Oh,  fountains  that  I  have  not  reached, 

That  gush  ftr  off  e'en  now. 
When  shall  I  quench  my  spirit's  thirst 

Where  your  sweet  waters  flow  i 

Ob,  Mecca  of  my  lifelong  dreama, 

Cloud  palaces  that  rise 
In  that  fhr  distance  pierced  by  hope. 

When  will  ye  greet  mine  eyes! 

The  shadows  lengthen  toward  tlie  east 

From  tlie  declining  sun. 
And  the  pilgrim,  as  ye  still  recede. 

Sighs  for  tlie  Journey  done  I 

A  THOUGHT  BT   THH   8BA-8H0RS. 

Bury  me  by  tlie  sea. 
When  on  my  heart  the  hand  of  Death  is  prest. 
If  the  soul  lingereth  ere  she  Join  the  Meat, 

And  haunts  awhile  her  day. 
Then  mid  the  foreet  shades  I  would  not  lie,    % 
For  the  gfeen  leaves  like  me  woukl  droop  and  die 

Nor  mid  the  homes  of  men. 
The  haunts  of  busy  life,  would  I  be  laid : 
There  ever  was  I  lone,  and  my  vexed  shade 

Would  sleep  unquiet  then; 
The  surging  tide  of  life  might  overwhelm 
Tl^  shadowy  boundaries  of  the  silent  realm. 

No  sculptured  marble  pile 
To  bear  my  name  be  reared  upon  my  breast  — 
Beneath  its  weight  my  free  soul  woukl  not  rest , 

But  let  the  blue  sky  smile. 
The  changeless  stars  look  lovingly  on  me. 
And  let  me  sleep  beside  this  sounding  sea : 

This  ever-beating  heart 
Of  the  great  Universe  I  here  would  tlie  soul 
Plume  her  soiled  pinions  for  the  final  goal. 

Ere  she  should  thence  depart-— 
Here  would  she  fit  her  (Vtr  the  high  abode  — 
Here  by  the  sea,  she  woukl  be  nearer  God. 

I  feel  his  presence  now: 
Thou  mightiest  of  his  vassals,  as  1  stand 
And  watch  beside  thee  on  the  sparkling  sand. 

Thy  crested  billows  bow; 
And  as  thy  solemn  chant  swells  through  the  air. 
My  spirit,  awed.  Joins  in  thy  oeaaeleas  prayer. 

Life's  fltAil  fever  o*er, 
Here  then  wouM  I  repose,  majestic  sea ; 
E'en  now  feint  glimpees  of  eternity 

Come  o'er  me  on  thy  shore : 
My  thoughts  (yom  thee  to  highest  themes  are  given. 
As  thy  deep  distant  blue  is  lost  in  Heaven. 

LTSER,  CAROLINE  LEONHARDT, 

Was  born  in  1814,  in  Zittan,  and  remoT«d  in 
1882  to  Dresden,  where  she  was  married  to  the 
Author  and  painter,  John  Peter  I^yser.  In  1889, 
she  made  her  d^biit  at  Nuremberg  as  an  Improvi- 
«atrice,  where  she  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause ;  she  afterwards  appeared  with  the  same 
•aooess  in  many  other  large  cities  of  Germany. 
;She  wrote  « The  Chaplet  of  Songs"  in  1884, 
^* Characteristics  for  Oerman  Women  and  Girls'* 
in  1888,  **  Master  Durer,"  a  drama,  in  1840,  and 
many  notelettes.  In  1860,  she  published  an  an- 
nual, called  <*  The  Gift  of  Autumn."  None  of  her 
works  hare  been  translated  into  English ;  but  in 
Oermany  her  songs  are  very  popular. 


M. 

MARCET,  JANE, 

An  Englishwoman,  deservedly  distinguished  for 
her  great  scientific  acquirements,  snd  for  the  use- 
fulness to  which  she  has  devoted  her  extraordinaiy 
talents  and  learning.  **  With  that  apologetic  air 
which  modest  science  is  wont  to  assume  in  her 
communications  with  ignorance,"  Mrs.  Marcet 
offered  her  first  work,  "Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try," to  the  English  public,  about  the  year  1810. 
No  work  on  science  in  the  English  language,  we 
might  almost  say  in  the  world,  has  been  more 
useful  in  imparting  its  knowledge.  Its  clear  elu- 
cidation, and  its  admirably  simple  method,  have 
undoubtedly  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
render  chemistry  popular  in  America  as  well  as 
in  England,  by  presenting  the  leading  facts  of 
this  science  so  plainly  illustrated  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  minds. 

<*Men  must  be  taught  as  though  we  tau^t 
them  not."  We  women  have  to  bear  that  in  mind, 
when  we  find  many  of  the  learned  spuming  the 
idea  of  a  female  philosopher,  while  the  foundation 
of  their  own  science  has  been  made  by  the  "  Con- 
versations on  Chemistry,"  which  book  has  for 
more  than  thirty  years  been  the  general  text-book 
for  young  men  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Marcet  soon  issued  another  of  her  excel- 
lent works,  <*  Conversations  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;"  which  was  followed  by  '*  Conversations  on 
Political  Economy,"  in  1827;  and  soon  afterwards 
appeared  her  "Conversations  on  Bot«ny."  AU 
her  works  possess  great  merit,  and  have  beeome 
text-books  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  is 
well  as  in  her  own  country.  It  is  carious  to  no- 
tice the  way  in  which  American  men  have  avafled 
themselves  of  these  treasures  of  intellect  wiihont 
remuneration,  or  even  acknowledgments  to  the 
author.  Taking  these  books,  and  merely  giving 
on  the  title-page,  **  By  the  author  of  Conversa- 
tions," &c.,  they  have  added,  "Adapted  to  the  use 
of  Schools,"  and  paraded  their  own  names  in  full, 
without  an  intimation  there,  or  in  the  preface,  that 
these  scientific  text-books  were  the  productions  of 
a  fodfy  /  "  Give  her  of  the  f^uit  of  her  hands ;  and 
let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates,"  is  the 
command  of  God  respecting  woman.  In  regard 
to  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  this  Just  tribute  has 
been  wholly  withheld ;  yet  few  scientific  writers 
have  so  well  merited  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
aU  who  read  the  English  language. 

We  are  informed  by  one  of  the  American  editors 
of  these  works,  that  his  reason  for  not  placing  the 
name  of  Jane  Marcet  on  the  title-page,  was  be- 
cause scientific  men  believed  it  fictitious.  He  aiso 
acknowledges  that  of  one  work  —  "  ConversatioDS 
on  Chemistry,"  we  believe — 160  editions  of  1000 
copies  each  have  been  published  in  the  United 
States ;  — •  that  is,  one  hundred  and  sixtif  thoueaad 
eopieSf  from  his  own  prepared  edition  of  Mrs. 
Marcet's  book !  Other  editors  have  also  been  la 
the  field,  and  multiplied  editions  of  all  her  works 
have  been  scattered  through  our  land.    When  the 

Conversations  on  Political  Economy"  appeared, 
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il  glut  ita  anUior  more  decided  cluDia  to  a  mind 
bighl;  caltiTftted  and  pbilosophical  than  eitht 
of  the  othera ;  bat  the  doctrines  diBCnased  hare 
ylcld^  to  BO  miuiy  mutationa  and  modifications, 
that  her  theorj  in  her  ovu  country,  aod  eBpecially 
in  America,  now  receiTes  nothing  more  than  a 
partial  recognition.  Still,  tbe  praiaa  ii  due  Mrs. 
Aiarcet  of  being  the  first  writer  nho  made  "  poli- 
tical economy"  popular,  liefore  her  *ork  ap- 
|>sared,  the  science  was  hidden  from  the  public 
mind  in  the  huge  tomes  of  dull  and  dignified 
authors;  now  it  is  a  study  in  our  common  BchooU. 
Mrs.  Marcet'e  style  is  an  admirable  T«hicle  for 
her  ideas,  —  clear,  ligorous,  eicellent  EngliBh: 
in  short,  "proper  words  in  their  proper  places,' 
Her  laat  work  Is  "  Co&*«rMitioa«  ou  l^d  and 


MARIA  11.  DA  OLORIA  DONA, 
PuNClBS  do  Beira  and  queen  of  Portugal,  was 
born  in  lUo  de  Janeiro,  South  Amorion,  May  8, 
1B19.  Ber  father,  Dom  Pedro,  was  the  emperor 
of  Braiil,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  John  II., 
became  nominally  king  of  Portugal  also,  though 
that  conntry  was  goTemed  by  the  Infanta  Isabella 
as  regent.  In  May,  1826,  Dom  Pedro  abdicated 
the  Portuguese  throne  in  fsTour  of  his  daughter, 
!tlaria,  (he  remaining  hing  during  her  minority,) 
on  condiUon  of  her  marrying  her  uncle,  Dora 
Miguel ;  but  he  being  a  fanatic  In  religion,  and  a 
Tiotent  enemy  to  the  constitntlon  Dam  Pedro  had 
granted,  in  short,  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant,  endea- 
loured,  with  the  aid  of  Spain,  to  seiie  the  throne 
and  reign  absolute  king  of  Portugal.  Dom  Pedro 
invoked  the  assistance  of  England  in  faronr  of  his 
daughter,  the  young  Maria,  and  after  alternate 
Tictoriet  and  defeats,  the  Portuguese  nation  finally 
receiTed  Dona  Maria  as  their  queen  in  I8S8. 

Her  father,  who  was  regent,  died  in  1884;  but 
preiious  to  his  decease,  caused  his  daughter  to  be 
declared  of  age,  though  she  was  then  only  fifteen 
years  old.  He  had  selected  the  dukes  of  Palmella 
and  Terceira  to  be  the  leading  member«  of  her 
ciibiuet  But  the  young  queen  soon  disagreed 
with  these  faithful  supporters  of  her  oaase  in  the 
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oontast  which  bad  only  so  shortly  before  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  Marshal  galdanba. 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  more 
"liberal"  or  democratical  party,  became  prime 
miniBter.  It  was  hoped  that  thi%step  would  tend 
to  render  the  new  goTemment  popular  with  the 
moss  of  the  people,  and  to  allay  the  party  disputes 
which  had  begun  to  agitate  the  kingdom.  The 
eTent  was  different  tnyia  what  was  anticipated. 
No  sooner  did  Saldanha  undertake  to  control  the 
Tlolence  of  bis  fnends,  than  he  lost  hie  own  popu- 
larity, and  the  agitation  in  the  community  became 
more  violent  than  before.  A  short  time  after  her 
accession  to  the  Ihroae.  Dona  Maria  had  married 
the  Duke  Augustus,  of  Lencbtenberg,  who  died 
in  March,  1835.  In  April,  1836,  she  wot  married 
agun  to  the  Duke  Ferdinand,  of  Sate-Coburg- 
Cohary.  The  latter  did  not  make  a  farourable 
impression  on  the  Portuguese;  and  the  rejeetioD 
of  the  queen's  nomination  of  him  to  the  Cartes, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  army,  was  the  ooca- 
uon  of  two  successive  disaolutioas  of  that  body, 
which,  in  their  turn,  contributed  to  aggraiate  the 
prevuling  diseontenL  An  inaurrection  at  length 
broke  out  on  the  9th  of  September,  1SS6,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  troops  passing  over  to  the 
side  of  the  insurgents,  the  queen  was  constrained 
to  dismiss  her  ministers,  and  to  abrogate  the  exist- 
ing cODBtiCutioa  of  government  in  favour  of  that 
of  the  year  1822.  From  November  4th,  of  this 
year,  the  government  was  entirely  controlled  by 
the  National  Guard  of  Lisbon,  and  the  clubs. 
The  "  chartists,"  or  adherents  of  the  constitutional 
chatter  of  Dom  Pedro,  under  Saldanha  and  the 
duke  of  Terceiro,  orgaoiied  their  forces  in  the 
north  of  the  kingdom,  and  threatened  the  capital. 
Tbey  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1SS7.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  extra- 
ordinary Cortes  were  assembled  to  form  a  new 
constitution;  and  they  performed  their  task  in  a 
moderate  and  compromising  spirit.  Retaining  the 
modes  of  election,  and  other  democratic  elements 
of  the  oonstitntion  of  1822,  they  conceded  to  the 
queen  on  nnqUHlified  veto  in  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation. A  difficulty  next  arose  with  England;  ■ 
new  Cortes  was  chosen,  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  more  moderate  party,  and  the  threatened  stom 
passed  over.  A  difference  with  Spain,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  was  accommodated  through  tbC' 
mediation  of  the  British  govemmenL  The  recon- 
ciliation of  the  pope  with  the  court  of  Lisbon,  as. 
the  acknowledgment  of  Dana  Maria  os- 
queen  of  Portugal  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria, 
1841,  were  events  that  contributed  to  give  Bto- 
tnlity  to  her  throns. 

In  the  commencement  of  1842,  the  moderadai,  or 
moderate  party,  made  an  attempt  to  re-estabUsk 
the  constitution  of  Dom  Pedro,  abrogated  in  18SB, 
and  succeeded,  through  the  co-operation  of  th* 
troops  stationed  at  IJsbon,  on  the  10th  of  tebra- 
aij,  1642.  A  new  administration  was  immediately 
formed,  having  at  ita  head  the  duke  of  Terceim 
and  Costa  Cabral.  It  aimed  to  strengthen  th* 
alliance  of  Portugal  with  England,  and  to  repur 
the  disordered  condition  of  the  public  finance*, 
the  pnblitf 
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expenditure,  and  the  imposition  of  additional  tax- 
ation, caused  seyeral  attempts  to  effect  the  oyer- 
throw  of  the  administration,  but  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. An  insurrection  broke  out  in  February, 
1844,  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Torres  NoTas, 
and  was  not  finally  suppressed  till  the  end  of 
April,  in  the  same  year.  Tet,  notwithstanding 
these  tumults,  Portugal  is,  on  the  whole,  progres- 
sire,  and  the  people  are  improving.  These  bene- 
ficial changes  may  be  owing  more  to  the  good- 
nature of  the  queen  than  to  her  great  abilities ; 
but  she  eyidently  desires  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  her  people ;  she  is  not  a  bigot;  and  the  contrast 
between  her  character  and  that  of  Dom  Miguel, 
should  lead  the  Portuguese  to  thank  Providence 
that  Dona  Maria  is  their  sovereign.  She  is  ami- 
able and  exemplary  in  her  domestic  relations,  an 
affectionate  wife,  and  tender  mother  to  a  large 
family  of  children,  as  the  following  list,  which 
does  not  include  the  youngest,  will  show.  The 
names  of  her  children  are :  Dom  Pedro  de  Alcan- 
tara, heir  of  the  throne,  bom  September  16, 1887 ; 
Dom  Luis  Felipe,  duke  of  Oporto,  bom  1888; 
Dom  Joao,  duke  of  Beja,  bom  1842;  Dom  Fer- 
nando, bom  1846;  Dom  Angusto,  bom  1847; 
Dona  Maria,  bom  1848 ;  Dona  Antonia,  bom  1845. 

ARIA  CHRISTINA, 

QussN  dowager  and  ex-regent- of  Spain,  daughter 
^f  Francisco  Genari,  king  of  Naples,  was  bom  in 
1806.     She  was  of  the  Bourbon  line  of  princes ; 
•consequently,  a  distant  relation  of  Ferdinand  VIL, 
king  of  Spain,  to  whom  she  was  married,  Decem- 
■ber,  1829.     Ferdinand  was  then  forty-five  years 
of  age,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  sensual ;  he  had  been 
married  three  times,  and  had  treated  each  of  his 
successive  wives  with  the  grossest  abuse, — one 
was  even  supposed  to  have  died  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered by  his  hand ;  his  constitution  was  ex- 
hausted by  a  dissolute  life,  and  his  mind,  always 
-inferior,  had  become  nearly  fatuous.     Christina 
was  in  the  beautiful  bloom  of  youth  and  health, 
with  a  vigorous,  though  ill-regulated  mind,  and 
very  captivating  manners.     It  was  not  possible 
she  could  either  love  or  esteem  Ferdinand ;  but 
who  had  ever  taught  her  these   feelings  were 
required  towards  her  husband?     Ambition  and 
policy  are  the  governing  motives  of  royal  (and, 
usually,  of  aristocratic)  marriages.    Shall  we  con- 
•demn  Christina  because  she  followed  the  rule  of 
her  order  ?    Let  ns  be  just ;  though  she  doubtiess 
married  Ferdinand  from  selfish  motives,  she  was 
:a  much  better  wife  than  he  deserved,  and  her  in- 
fluence in  annulling  the  absurd  Salic  law  has  been 
•of  advantage  to  the  Spanish  nation;  because  had 
Don  Carlos,  a  fanatic  monk,  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  the  awful  horrors  of  religious 
•despotism  and  persecutions,   worse,   far  worse, 
-even  than  their  civil  wars,  would  have  deluged 
•the  country  in  blood,  and  stifled  the  last  sigh  of 
t  freedom. 

The  reputation  of  Christina  had  spread  through 
tthe  kingdom  long  before  her  arrival ;  and  on  her 
rappearance  in  Madrid,  her  youth,  beauty,  and 
tdfability,  realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 


and  filled  all  Spain  with  eothusiasm.  She  studied 
from  the  first  to  make  herself  popular,  and  suc- 
ceeded ;  she  flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
conformed  to  their  usages,  and  adopt^  their 
dress.  All  this,  aided  by  a  countenance  beaming 
with  benevolence,  and  a  charming  smile  which 
always  played  about  her  lips,  soon  cau^t  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects. 

During  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand,  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  daughters;  the  present 
queen  of  Spain,  Isabella  II.,  bom  October  10, 
1880,  and  Louisa,  now  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Montr 
pensier,  bom  January  80, 1832.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  queen,  Ferdinand  was  induced,  in 
March,  1830,  to  revoke  the  Salic  law.  The  effect 
of  this  measure  being  to  deprive  the  king's  bro- 
ther, Don  Carlos,  of  the  succession  in  favour  of 
Isabella,  gave  rise  to  many  intrigues  during  the 
latter  part  of  Ferdinand's  life,  and  after  his  death 
caused  a  dreadful  civil  war.  During  the  illness 
of  the  king,  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
he  appointed  the  queen  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  on  his  death,  in  September,  1838,  he  left 
the  regency,  during  the  minority  of  Isabella,  to 
Christina. 

The  death  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  a  war, 
which  burst  out  at  once  in  all  parts  of  Spain. 
The  country  was  almost  equally  divided  between 
the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos,  called  Carlists,  and 
the  supporters  of  Isabella  II.,  called  Christiaos, 
from,  the  regent.     After  changing  her  ministers 
several  times,  Christina  attempted  to  govern  the 
kingdom  without  sharing  her  authority  with  »aj 
Tepresentative  assembly.     Finding  herself  unsoe- 
•cessful  in  this,  she  appointed  two  ministers  see- 
cessively,  who  were  to  give  a  more  popular  form 
to  the  government.     But  the  dissatisfaction  stSl 
continuing,  Maria  Christina  was  forced,  by  a  mili- 
tary insurrection  at  La  Granja,  where  she  was 
residing,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1886,  to  issoe  a 
decree,  pledging  herself  to  adopt  the  constitotion 
of  1812,  with  such  modifications  as  the  Cortei 
might  agree  to.    But  afterwards,  when  the  Cortes 
enacted  the  law  of  the  "  ayuntamientos,"  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom, 
it  met  with  so- much  opposition,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  execute  it.     Maria  Christina,  in  her 
perplexity,  confided  to  Espartero,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministiy. 
Espartero  required  her  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  law,  the  dissolution  of  the  existiag 
Cortes,  and  the  removal  from  her  person  of  cer- 
tain individuals.     Unwilling  to  comply  with  these 
conditions,  and  unable  otherwise  to  cany  on  tke 
govemment  longer,  she  resigned  the  regency,  sad 
retired  into  France,  in  October,  1840.     Her  hat- 
band, Munoz,  for  she  had  married  her  favonrile, 
and  the  children  she  had  by  him,  accompaaicd 
her.     Munos  had  been  originally  a  private  in  the 
king's  guard,  and  even  during  the  king's  life, 
Christina  had  received  him  to  her  confidence,  sad 
bestowed  on  him  wealth  and  rank.     There  an 
also  rumours  and  reports  current,  aceoaing  her  of 
illicit  intercourse  with  this  man  while  FerdtBaad 
i  was  living. 
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Id  ■  popular  work,*  vritlm  b;  ui  Amarloui, 
theM  ehugee  ar«  raiMratad,  uxd  bIu  that  both 
laabellft  and  Lonisa  belonged  to  Hanoi.  But  a 
few  pages  further  on,  the  author,  apparentlj  for- 
getting theae  ugertione,  reinarka  of  the  young 
queen,  that  "  her  father  (Ferdinand)  iru  ods  of 
the  uoet  irorthlesB  wretcshei  irho  erer  disgraced 
a  throne;"  and  aftarwarda  sajs,  that  leabellft 
"bears  a  marked  resemblanea  to  the  portniU  of 
Ferdinand  VI."  —  which  is  eome what  remarkable, 
if  ihe  is  the  ehild  of  Manoi.  In  the  same  work, 
detailing  the  eoaudftlDua  quurele  of  ChrietiiiA  with 
the  adherents  of  Don  Carloa,  ereu  daring  the 
d^ng  Bcene  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  it  is  ueerted  thitt 
"  the  roboit  ehild,  lioniea,  aame  nuhing  from  the 
Ktnerj,  and,  with  poor  flst  and  more  formidable 
t«oth  and  n&il,  played  s  oonspioaoss  part  in  the 
peril  of  the  trty." 

Louisa  was  bora  Jannuy  SO,  1832.  Ferdinand 
died  September  29,  1SS8,  when  this  child  waa  jnet 
twenty  moothi  old.  If  ehe  could  then  aid  her 
friends  ao  efFectaally,  it  ii  no  wonder  the  a«tnte 
Louis  Philippe  dedred  to  secure  such  a  prodigy 
of  ftnale  heroism  for  the  adTaDcemenl  of  hie  am- 
bitiaos  plans.  Seriooily,  this  story  is  so  palpably 
Use,  that  It  need  only  be  fairly  stated  to  refute 
itaelf.  We  allude  to  it  Jiare,  to  show  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  plaoed  on  tbe  thousand  slan- 
derooe  reports  pat  in  circulation  by  the  British 
preaa,  (pity  an  Amerion  should  erer  adopt  then,) 
ooneeming  Chri«tin».  Her  great  ciime  is,  that 
she  preferred  the  French  to  the  English  alliance, 
and  has  been  endeaTooring,  daring  her  regeney, 
and. through  her  inflneDoe  oter  Isabella,  to  free 
Spain  from  its  dependence  on  the  latter  power. 

Is  Christina  wrong  in  thiit  Does  not  erery 
State  and  people,  who  eiperience  British  rule  or 
British  alliance,  feel  too  beSTy  for  endnrauae  the 
weight  of  its  BOTereignty,  and  the  Waste  of  lis  eel- 
fishnese  T  Let  miaerable  Ireland,  plundered  India, 
bankrupt  Jamaica,  and  opium-poisoned  China, 
replj.  In  Napier's  "History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,"  the  author,  though  a  Briton,  acknowledges 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  English  goTernment  in 
regard  to  Spain.  He  owns  that  the  British  army 
destroyed  the  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  which  fell  in  their  way ;  and  which  the 
French  had  spared.  The  Spanish  manufkctoriea 
bate  never  recorered  from  this  destruotive  policy 
of  manafkoturing  England,  thm  the  dear  ally  of 

Haria  Chriatina  ii  a  woman  of  rigoroos  mind  and 
Ihr-seetng  policy.  She  made  Isabella  queen ;  she 
Bustained  her  on  the  throne  i  is  it  likely  that  she 
ha*  been  plotting  to  make  this  daughter's  married 
life  misemble  T  Had  Christina  been  as  wicked  as 
the  English  press  represents  her,  and  desired  to 
plaoe  Louisa  on  the  throne,  she  would  hare  found 
Ihe  means  to  do  it, — following  the  example  of  a 
Spanish  king.  That  Christina,  who  returned  to 
Madrid  in  1845,  used  her  influence  to  preTent  the 
marriage  of  Isabella  with  a  Coburg,  and  to  prerail 
OD  her  to  wed  >  Bourbon,  ia  no  doubt  true :  but 
this  was  done  to  thwart  England  and  benefit  Spain, 

•  AMeii-*  KInp  (nd  Ouhiii  j 


where  her  children  were  to  rule,  and  not  to  tyran- 
nise OTer  her  daughter. 

Nor  hsTe  the  courts  of  Europe  any  right  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Christina,  because  she 
places  her  children  by  Munoi  among  the  nobility 
of  Spain;  some  of  the  highest  among  England's 
titied  families  are  deeoended  from  the  illegitimate 
children  of  their  kings. 

We  arc  not  rindjoating  the  character  of  Chris- 
tina because  of  examples  of  royal  profligacy ;  if 
she  has  sinned,  she  should  sufl^er;  but  yile  accu- 
sations, or  opprobrious  epithets,  unsupported  by 
any  eiidence  of  guilt,  are  to  be  olataed  as  slan- 
ders, which  we  do  not  choose  to  embody  in  our 


MARSH,   ANNE, 

Was  bom  in  StaSbrdHhire,  England.  HerfnUier, 
James  Caldwell,  Esq.,  was  Recorder  of  (he  borough 
of  Newcastle-under-Line,  and-also  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Stafford.  He  was  not  a 
magistrate,  because,  being  u  principle  a  dissenter, 
be  refused  to  qualify  by  an  oath  of  adherence  to 
the  Established  Church  of  England ;  yet  be  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
alulities.  His  fourth  daughter  was  Anne  Cald- 
well, now  Mrs,  Marsh,  who,  in  talents  and  cha- 
racter, strikingly  resembles  ber  father,  and  dues  ho- 
nour to  the  careful  education  he  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  paternal  care  and  tenderness  Mrs.  Marsh 
had  experienced,  may  baTs  bad  some  influence  on 
the  manner  of  her  Brst  appearance  in  aulhorabip. 
Sbe  look,  as  is  well  known,  the  pseudonyme  of 
"An  Old  Manj"  but  she  is  by  no  means  to  be 
Donfoanded  with  those  authoresses  who,  of  late, 
have  abdicated  the  feminine  appellation,  together 
with  the  delicacy  and  decorum  which  are  its  ap- 
propriate boaat  Her  first  production,  "The  Old 
Man's  Tales,"  was  published  in  1837,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  "Woods  and  Fields;"  both  works 
were  simple  in  construction  and  affecting  in  their 
oatastropbes,  and  both  deeply  moved  the  public 
heart  to  sympathise  with  these  sad  creations  of 
genius.  The  power  of  the  writer  was  uoiTeraallj 
acknowledged ;  though  the  influence  of  sack  work* 
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on  mornis  was  regretted  by  the  class  vho  believe 
these  representations  of  ▼olcanic  passion  are  never 
salutary.  Her  next  work  was  *'  The  Trinmphs  of 
'Time ;"  followed,  at  short  intervals,  by  *•  Mount 
Sorel,"  "Emily  Wyndham,"  "Norman's  Bridge," 
and  "Angela," — her  best  work,  on  the  whole,  and 
one  of  which  any  female  writer  might  be  proud. 
"  Mordaunt  Hall,"  which  has  been  highly  es- 
teemed, succeeded;  then  " The  Wilmingtons,"  and 
"  Lettice  Arnold,"  a  sweet,  simple  story;  also 
"  The  Second  Part  of  the  Previsions  of  Lady  Eve-  | 
lyn."  And,  moreover,  Mrs.  Marsh  has  written 
"  The  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in 
France,"  and  "Tales  of  the  First  Revolution," 
translated  and  altered  from  the  French. 

The  author  of  the  first  of  this  series  of  imagina- 
tive works  was,  of  course,  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  masculine  gender ;  but  the  truth  was  not  long 
concealed.  Mrs.  Marsh's  writings  are  most  essen- 
tially feminine;  none  but  a  woman  could  have 
penned  them.  That  gushing  spring  of  tenderness 
was  never  placed  in  a  man's  bosom ;  or,  if  it  were, 
it  would  have  been  dried  up  by  passion,  or  frozen 
by  mingling  with  the  selfish  current  of  out-of-door 
life,  long  before  the  age  of  book-making  had  ar- 
rived. Mrs.  Marsh  has  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  pa- 
thetic ;  for  the  most  part,  it  is  difficult  to  read  her 
stories  without  tears.  You  may  criticise  these 
stories ;  you  may  point  out  incongruities,  errors 
of  style  and  of  language ;  yet  they  have  a  mastery 
over  yonr  feelings ;  they  cause  emotions  which  you 
cannot  control — and  this  is  the  power  of  genius, 
ay,  genius  itself.  Her  tender  epithets  and  pro- 
digal use  of  "  pet  names"  may  be  censured ;  few 
writers  could  so  constantly  indulge  themselves  in 
this  way  without  taking  the  fatal  "  step"  into  the 
"ridiculous,"  which  is  never  to  be  redeemed.  But 
no  candid  reader  can  ever  accuse  Mrs.  Marsh  of 
affectation ;  she  writes  spontaneously,  and  it  is 
erident  she  throws  herself  into  the  situations  she 
describes,  and  pours  out  the  overflowings  of  a 
mind  of  deep  sensibility  and  tenderness. 

"Without  cramming  the  reader  with  "morality 
in  doses,"  Mrs.  Marsh  never  lets  an  occasion  pass 
for  enforcing  truth  and  virtne ;  her  works  are  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  gentle  piety,  and  benevolence 
is  evidently  a  strong  principle  in  her  nature.  Her 
later  productions,  though  not  so  painfully  interest- 
ing as  the  two  first,  show  more  knowledge.  Judg- 
ment, and  right  discipline  of  mind  ;  yet  one  fault, 
which  belongs  to  many  female  novelists,  may  be 
noted  —  too  mnny  characters  and  too  many  inci- 
dents are  crowded  in  each  work.  Still,  "Angela" 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  disinte- 
rested, struggling  virtue,  English  literature  can 
boast;  and  this  work  and  "  Mordaunt  Hall"  have 
obtained  the  notice  and  eulogiums  of  the  most 
eminent  French  critics. 

Mrs.  Marsh  is  very  happy  in  delineations  of 
mral  scenery ;  she  revels  in  describing  parks  and 
gardens;  these  pictures  are,  probably,  idealiied. 
Such  hues  of  beauty  so  justly  blended;  such 
Btreams  and  shades;  such  summer  terraces  and 
poetic  groves,  might,  perhaps,  be  sought  in  vain 
through  "  Merry  England."  But  it  is  the  province 
of  the  fine  arts  to  embellish ;  we  go  to  them  for 


relaxation  from  the  carking  cares  of  life ;  and  this 
poetic  prose  may,  very  legitimately,  offer  ns  "a 
brighter  landscape  than  the  world  e'er  knew." 

Vrtm  "Angela.** 

WOHAK's   IHPLUKirCB. 

Huw  much  influence  woman  exercises  in  society ! 
They  need  not  busy  and  bestir  themselves  to  in- 
crease it ;  the  responsibility  under  which  they  li« 
is  heavy  enough  as  it  is. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  this ;  bat  I  wish  that  all 
women  could  be  brought  conscientionsly  to  reflect, 
as  some  few  of  them  certainly  do,  upon  the  ac- 
count they  shall  be  able  to  render  for  the  power 
they  do,  or  might  have  exercised. 

To  say  nothing  of  that  brief  but  despotic  swaj 
which  every  woman  possesses  over  the  man  in  lore 
with  her — a  power  immense,  unaccountable,  inri- 
luable;  but  in  general  so  evanescent  as  bat  ti 
make  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  tale  of  life — bov 
almost  immeasurable  is  the  influence  exercised  bj 
wives,  sisters,  friends,  and,  most  of  all,  by  motherB ! 

Upon  the  mother,  most  of  all,  the  destiny  of  the 
man,  so  far  as  human  means  are  to  be  regarded, 
depends.  Fearful  responsibility!  and  by  to(» 
many  mothers  how  carelessly,  how  thougbtlesdr, 
how  frivolously,  how  Almost  wickedly,  is  the  obli- 
gation discharged.  How  carelessly,  at  the  twt 
outset,  is  the  young  child  left  in  the  nnrsen. 
abandoned  to  the  management  and  training  of|  it 
best,  an  ignorant,  inefficient  nurse ;  or  too  often, 
far,  far  worse,  to  an  unprincipled  or  interested 
one  !  From  these  imperfect  influences,  to  say  tbe 
very  best  of  them,  at  times  assisted  by  those  of 
the  footman,  groom,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
stable-yard,  to  be  at  once  handed  ever  to  tb« 
chance  direction  of  a  school — chance  directioa,  i 
say,  for  in  the  very  best  of  schools  so  much  nra^t 
necessarily  depend  upon  chance— upon  chances  of 
observation  upon  the  part  of  the  master — cbiscc 
companions — chance  temptations — chance  impres- 
sions— ^that  without  a  most  serious  and  correct 
attention  to  the  guiding  influences  from  home,  the 
boy  is  left  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  false  directions, 
some  of  which  it  is  almost  certain  he  will  foltov. 
Thus  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man,  imperfect  aid 
contradictory;  his  moral  character  unfonaed— 
his  aspirations  ill-directed  —  his  temper  undisci- 
plined— his  principles  unsetUed.  He  enters  life 
an  ill-trained  steed ;  and  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  him  is,  that  the  severe  lash  of  <fisip- 
pointment,  contradiction,  and  suffering,  will,  dar- 
ing the  course  of  his  career,  supply  the  omissiooi 
of  his  youth,  and  train  him  at  last,  through  mvch 
enduring,  to  that  point  fh>m  which  a  good  edoet- 
tion  would  have  started  him. 

BHFLOTIfSMT. 

Let  a  lady  provide  herself  with  active  and  1li^ 
fol  employment  to  fill  np  a  large  portion  of  erery 
day,  and  feed  and  enlarge  her  mind  by  readme 
books  worth  reading  during  the  other;  and  let  btr 
read  with  selection,  and  select  with  care.  At  aS 
events,  if  she  choose  to  employ  h«r  time  in  read- 
ing without  selection,  let  her  not  think  she  is  ea- 
ploying  herself  well. 
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From  *'  Tbe  Wilmingtonir 
▲   SAD   8PECTACLB. 

The  poor  sufferer  died  in  doubt,  irre8<flutioiif 
And  iU-deftned  terrors,  as  she  had  lived. 

She  was  a  belierer  without  a  strengthening 
fhith;  amiable  and  affectionate,  without  self- 
deyotion  and  courage;  sensible  of  her  defects, 
repentant,  and  contrite,  without  power  to  correct, 
or  effort  to  amend. 

Her  life  had  been  like  a  conftised  skein  of  deli- 
cate and  valuable  thread,  tangled  for  want  of 
oareftil  derelopment.  She  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  all  was  still  confusion,  and  all  useless  in  spite 
of  its  adaptation  to  so  many  fine  purposes ;  and 
may  those  in  danger  of  the  same  waste  of  exist- 
ence, for  want  of  courage  to  meet  its  demands  and 
defy  its  pains, — and  they  are  many, — ^pause  upon 
the  slight  sketch  of  this  ineffectual  character. 
Forbear  to  sigh,  for  sighs  are  weakness,  but  brace 
up  the  feeble  knees,  and  endeavour  to  amend. 

A  HARROW  MIND. 

Mrs.  Yemon  was  a  very  excellent  woman,  in 
that  form  of  excellence  which  was  the  result  of 
the  strict  but  somewhat  narrow  education  of  many 
years  ago.  She  thought  justly,  but  she  judged 
rigidly.  She  was  ready  to  maJLC  every  personal 
sacrifice  to  duty  herself,  but  she  was  too  fond  to 
impose  her  own  notions  of  duty  upon  others.  She 
was  sympathetic  and  kind  where  she  understood 
the  sentiment  before  her,  but  she  was  cold,  and 
almost  pitiless,  to  sorrow  of  which  she  could  not 
appreciate  the  cause ;  and  what  she  could  not  un- 
derstand was  sure  to  appear  to  her  unreasonable. 
She  was  enthusiastic  in  her  love  of  the  excellence 
which  she  comprehended,  but  some  of  the  finer 
forms  of  excellence  she  did  not  comprehend.  Then, 
she  had  not  a  shadow  of  indulgence  for  the  ftrailties 
of  our  nature.  Every  thing  took  a  positive  form 
with  her,  for  good  or  bad.  She  had  not  breadth 
of  understanding  sufficient  to  take  in  the  whole  of 
a  matter,  and  strike  the  balance  of  equity  between 
contending  qualities. 

From  •'  Mordaunt  Hall.'* 
AN   BNOLISH  QARDBN. 

A  beautiful  garden  it  was,  the  sun  brightly 
shining,  and  every  thing  around  breathing  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness.  She  passed  through  the 
arched  walk  amid  the  thick  shrubberies,  which 
led  to  the  fine  gardens  of  Mordaunt  Hall. 

The  walls  were  lofty,  and  covered  with  Aruit- 
trees ;  and  the  beds,  laid  out  in  fine  symmetrical 
order,  were  filled  with  rows  of  vegetables  in  pro- 
digious abundance,  growing  with  a  luxuriance  and 
in  a  profusion  that  showed  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense was  spared  upon  their  cultivation.  The 
area  of  two  acres  thus  occupied  was  traversed 
each  way  by  a  broad  gravel-walk,  on  either  side 
of  which  were  beds  filled  with  gay,  but  common, 
flowers ;  with  knots  of  roses  from  distance  to  dis- 
tance, alternating  with  honeysuckles,  all  cut  in 
low,  round  bushes.  The  bloom  of  these  was  gone, 
but  there  was  no  deficiency,  as  yet,  of  gay  color- 
ing; for  rich  tufts  of  China  asters,  purple  and 
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pink  convolvuluses,  African  marigolds,  sun-flowers, 
purple  phlox,  and,  in  short,  an  abundance  of  those 
common  though  autumn  flowers,  of  which  I,  old 
man  as  I  am,  find  myself,  fh>m  association,  so  fond, 
were  growing  there.  Opposite  to  th  e  door  at  which 
she  entered,  the  long  line  of  forcing-houses  was 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  There  were  vines, 
loaded  with  purple  and  amber  bunches  of  fruit 
growing  in  inexhaustible  profusion;  while  the 
crimson  peaches  and  green  and  purple  figs,  in 
their  full  ripeness,  were  peeping  temptingly 
among  their  leaves.  The  abundance  of  every 
thing  around  was  so  great,  that  it  was  evidentiy 
impossible  that  the  family  could  consume  one  half 
of  what  was  thus  produced;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
calls  upon  Penny's  stores,  resulting  from  the 
recent  wedding-day,  over-ripe  friiit  strewed  the 
ground  imheeded,  while  peas  and  bean-stalks, 
still  loaded,  were  blackening  and  yellowing  in  the 
sun ;  and  regetables  running  on  aU  sides  to  waste. 

This  prodigality  of  wealth  was,  however,  the 
only  thing  that  at  all  militated,  to  the  judicious 
^yOf  Against  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  spectacle 
of  these  fine,  well-ordered  gardens. 

The  dew  hung  sparkling  upon  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  the  sun  shone  reflected  from  a  plashing 
fountain,  that  played  in  the  middle  of  a  small  pond 
in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  where  the  walks 
crossed.  The  sweet  smell  of  the  plants,  the  Aresh, 
pure  air  of  the  morning  playing  upon  her  cheek, 
and  the  early  birds  hopping  about,  and  along  the 
walks,  saluting  her  with  their  cheerful  carols  and 
chirpings,  filled  her  with  a  sensation  of  unusual 
delight,  as  Alice  opened  for  her  the  garden  door. 

THB  CHRISTIAN. 

He  who  walks  with  God,  who  lives  in  his  pre- 
sence, whose  mind  is  filled  with  the  image  of  wis- 
dom far  above  human  wisdom,  goodness  far  above 
human  goodness,  justice  to  which  a  last  appeal 
may  be  made,  and  with  whom  justice  will  ever  be 
found — he  who  sees  his  beauty  in  this  garb  of 
external  nature,  so  exquisite  an  exposition  of  the 
Divine  mind ;  for,  shattered  and  disordered  as  it 
IB  by  some  evidently  external  force,  enough  re- 
mains to  prove  the  beauty,  grace,  and  order  of  the 
unblemished  original — ^he  who  does  this  lives  in  a 
new  element  His  thoughts,  his  imagination,  his 
riews,  are  purified  and  elevated. 

SIN   AND   ITS   C0NSBaUBN«B8» 

Oh,  vice  is  a  hideous  thing ! 

A  hideous,  dark  mystery — the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity! Its  secret  springs  are  hidden  ft*om  our 
view,  but  its  more  obvious  causes  and  consequences 
are  palpable  and  demonstrable ;  and  it  is  with  its 
consequences,  in  our  narrow  circle  of  knowledge, 
that  we  alone  should  attempt  to  deal. 

Many  subtle  and  questioning  intellects  perplex 
themselves  with  the  inquiry.  Whence  the  remote, 
original  cause  of  the  sin  and  eril  around  us,  and 
^hy? — a  question  it  is  not  given  to  any  man, 
under  the  condition  of  our  present  existence,  to 
answer ;  but  scarcely  any  one  sufficientiy  fixes  his 
attention  upon  that  which  it  is  our  main  business 
to  know,  and  which  we  can  know:  the  efficient 
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o*n86«,  and  more  espeoiftUy  the  consequenees,  of ' 
sin. 

Oh,  if  we  steadily  kept  our  minds  alive  to  this 
most  important  subject  of  thought ;  if  men,  before 
they  did  eyil,  would  only  remember  its  inevitable 
results;  if  all  the  wide-extended  sufferings,  the 
sorrows,  the  pains,  the  tears,  inevitably  following 
upon  wrong,  were  but  present  to  the  wrong-doer 
at  the  moment  of  his  crime,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  heart  of  flesh  could  resist  the  piteous  picture ; 
that  heart  of  man  but  must  turn  appalled  from 
the  criminal  course  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
enter. 

But  we  are  selfish,  careless,  unreflecting,  blinded 
by  inclination  and  passion,  or  by  that  darkness 
worse  than  death  which  attends  upon  the  slothful 
indifference  to  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Men 
pass  from  day  to  day,  yielding  to  the  temptations 
of  covetousness  or  pleasure,  thoughtless  of  conse- 
quences to  themselves  in  many  cases,  almost  ut- 
terly insensible  as  regards  the  results  to  others. 

The  true  moral  painter's  part  it  is  to  hold  up  a 
faithful  picture  to  the  heart  of  the  long  succession 
of  evils  which  from  one  crime  spring. 

SEDUCTION. 

The  crime  of  which  Ridley  had  been  guilty,  he, 
like  many  of  his  sex,  regarded  very  lightly :  it  was 
but  a  silly  girl  betrayed.  He  did  not  estimate — 
how  could  such  a  heart  as  his  estimate? — the 
vast  sum  of  misery  included  in  that  small  sentence. 

The  long  agonies  of  a  woman's  heart,  whose 
affections  have  been  disappointed  by  the  careless- 
ness with  which  men  in  ordinary  society  give  rise, 
by  their  attentions,  to  feelings  which  are  the  legi- 
timate and  natural  return  of  such  attentions,  is  a 
very  serious  breach  of  the  law  of  doing  as  we 
would  desire  to  be  done  by ;  a  breach  upon  which 
they,  most  of  them,  never  reflect  at  all :  but  light 
is  this  indeed  to  the  crime  here  perpetrated. 

A  man  should  be  forced  to  look  steadily  into  the 
gulf  of  despair — or  far,  far,  far  worse — of  degra- 
dation and  moral  ruin  into  which,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  idlest  vanity  or  licentious  passion, 
he  plunges  a  young,  innocent,  trusting  creature, 
whose  only  error,  it  may  be,  was  to  love  him  too 
well.  Men,  if  they  would  reflect,  must  and  would 
shudder  and  turn  aghast  from  the  horrid,  horrid 
spectacle ! 

But  they  will  not  reflect,  they  will  not  learn  to 
shudder ;  the  subject  is  painfhl,  and  they  pass  it 
from  their  mind,  with  a  few  wicked  common- 
places, at  which  they  are  too  ready.  Ridley's 
treachery  was  double-dyed  in  wickedness;  but 
had  he  not  carried  his  deceit  so  far — ^had  his  vic- 
tim been  a  more  easy  prey,  would  her  fate  have 
been  less  cruel?  As  for  the  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  brothei-s,  of  those  thus  led  to  folly,  no  one, 
of  course,  thinks  of  them.  No  man,  the  slave  of 
his  own  vices,  can  be  expected  to  cast  a  thought 
upon  them;  the  sum  of  their  misery  is  never  even 
calculated  —  the  figures  are  not  even  set  down. 

And  the  children  I 

Reflect  upon  that ;  varnish  it  over  as  you  may, 
provide  for  them  handsomely  if  you  will,  one  re- 
flection, at  leasts  make:    **What  are  to  be  the 


moral  impresmons  ci  a  child  whose  being  sprang 
from  a  parent's  sin?"  I  ask  you  only  to  think 
of  the  dark  confusion  of  affections  and  prindples, 
on  the  hardness  and  indifference,  or  both,  wlueh 
must  be  the  result  Did  Ridley,  intelligent,  re- 
flecting, a  weigher  of  things,  a  deep  searcher  into 
metaphysical  and  moral  truths,  a  man  with  at 
least  all  the  intellectual  elements  which  ought  to 
form  a  great  man — did  Ridley  ever  trouble  him- 
self once  to  consider  these  things,  things  so  nearly 
connected  with  his  own  and  with  another's  soul? 

No,  certainly. 

His  was  an  imagination — ah,  were  mine  as 
bright! — that  might  have  painted  to  him,  in 
living  images,  all  the  consequences  of  his  criminal 
self-indulgence  and  most  wicked  treachery.  His 
mind  had  power,  had  it  possessed  the  wOl,  to  draw 
with  the  pencil  of  Dante,  the  appalling  picture  of 
that  inner  hell  to  which  he  had  condemned  the 
being  he  pretended  to  love — once  had  loved.  And 
the  poor  father ! — ^the  agonies  of  the  gentle,  unof- 
fending man,  who  had  welcomed  him  so  hospitably 
under  his  lowly  roof ;  whose  heart  was  so  full  of 
kind  affections,  so  free  from  guile,  or  jealousy,  or 
pride !  Yes,  Ridley  possessed  power  to  have  pic- 
tured in  a  way  my  feeble  hand  vainly  attempts  to 
do,  the  long  death  of  the  soul,  the  awful  dark 
despair,  of  a  father  wounded  in  a  dauj^ter's 
honour. 

A  parent  disgraced  in  his  own  loving,  innocent 
child.  He  shall  render  a  heavier  account  for  all 
this,  because  he  is  great,  and  gifted,  and  wise,  and 
powerful,  and  fitted  to  guide  a  state  and  rule  the 
interests  of  a  nation — ^he  shall  be  the  less  forgives, 
because  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers  he  fau 
chosen  to  step  aside  to  crush  a  poor  little  insect 
in  its  humble  path — he  shall  be  the  leas  forgivoi, 
because  the  wider  the  knowledge,  and  the  higher 
the  intellect^  and  the  larger  the  observation,  to 
much  the  greater  is  the  power  of  estimating  the 
claims  and  appreciating  the  sufferings  of  whatever 
breathes ;  and  that  the  thoughtless  cruelty  whick 
we  lament  and  pardon  in  the  untutored  child,  b 
odious,  is  execrable  in  the  man ! 

ILLEGITIMACY. 

Nothing  can  compensate  to  any  child  the  simple 
fact  meeting  us  at  the  outset,  that  of  belonging  to 
parents  not  legally  and  inseparably  united. 

This  is  no  evil  created,  as  some  have  perhi^ 
been  led  to  think,  by  the  artificial  arrangemcnti 
and  conventions  of  man  in  society ;  its  source  is 
in  nature — in  that  nature,  the  Author  of  which 
made  marriage  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man; 
healthfully  to  rear  the  precious  plant  wherein  lies 
the  hidden  germ  of  eternity,  requires  the  elencBt 
of  home — and  marriage  is  the  foundation  of  hone. 
Wherever  or  howsoever  the  sacredness  of  marriago 
is  not  reverenced,  depend  upon  it,  thert  the  maa 
will  ever  be  found  imperfectly  developed. 

The  legitimate  orphan  child,  be  he  who  he  aaj, 
or  where  he  may,  has  one  great  advantage  with 
which  he  starts  in  life :  his  place  is  marked;  he  if 
to  set  out  from  the  place  occupied  by  his  parenta. 
Every  well-meaning  friend  has  at  once  a  sort  of 
measure  given  him  as  to  how  he  ought  to  be  treatod 
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tod  how  edamtAd.  Krttj  fD(Hff«rent  pwBon  nn- 
dcraUnda  this,  Mquiweas  in  and  support  iL  Bnt 
how  different  is  the  flase  of  the  uuhappy  naiurai 
child!  —  his  place  ia  nndeflned  ;  he  haa  literally 
noDB  in  Booiely ;  he  ia  the  sport  of  the  caprice,  the 
pT^ndioes,  the  oareleealy  adopted  notiona,  ottnry 
one  with  whom  he  haa  to  do.  67  aome  he  will  be 
pitied,  M  meet  nnfortunate ;  b;  othera  almoat 
toaihed.  ai  tainted  and  degraded  b;  the  view  to 
which  he  owed  his  being.  One  ia  Tor  elevating 
him  to  the  rank  and  treating  him  aa  belonj^ng  to 
that  of  the  beat-endowed  of  hia  parents  ;  another 
for  ainUng  him  almoat  below  the  IctcI  of  the  low- 
est What  one  doee  Tor  him  aDOthec  nndoea ;  llie 
kind  consideration  of  ont  bnt  renders  him  more 
aoBcsptible  to  the  onkiadDeBs  and  eontempt  of 
others.  He  has  not  eieD  the  memnrt/  of  a  parent 
to  cheer  his  poor  solitary  heart — that  sacred  me- 
morj  so  oherished,  so  ssored,  which  consoles  while 
it  hallows  and  derates  the  soul  of  the  orphan. 
He  CAonot  even  aspire  to  purity  himaelf,  without' 
Inflicting  a  wound  npon  that  deep  piety  of  the 
heart,  that  roandation-atone  of  the  great  infinite 
of  piety,  the  reverence  of  the  child  for  its  parent. 
Myttery  of  iniquity  1  Trailing  serpent,  eadleaa 
involnlionB  ot  the  consequences  of  am ! 


MARTtNEAU,  HARRIET, 
Bosk  in  1802,  waa  one  of  the  yonngeet  of  a 
family  of  eight  children.  Her  father  wa«  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  manufaclorieB  of  Norwich,  in 
which  place  his  family,  originally  of  French  origin, 
had  resiiled  since  the  revocution  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  tliss  Mnrtineau  haa  herself  ascribed  her 
taste  for  literary  pursnitB  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
health  in  childhood,  and  to  her  deafness,  which, 
without  being  complete,  has  obliged  her  to  seek 
oecapationa  and  piensnree  within  herself;  and  also 
to  the  affecUoD  which  subnsted  betwesn  her  end 
her  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Martineaa.  When 
her  fcmily  became  uofortnnate  in  worldly  affairs, 
she  was  able,  by  her  wHtlnga,  to  relieve  them  en- 
tirely from  the  burden  of  her  anpport,  and  she 
has  since  realiied  "on  elegant  sufficiency"  from 
her  wri lings. 


HA 

1  Her  flrst  work,  "  Devotional  Eiemisets  for  the 
[  nse  of  Vonng  Peraona,"  waa  published  in  182S, 
I  The  following  year,  appeared  <■  Chriatmas  Day  1" 
I  and  in  1826,  ■'  The  Friends,"  being  a  sequel  of 
the  last  named.  In  1826,  she  wrote  "Principle 
and  Practioe,"  a  tale,  "  The  Rioters,"  and  "  Ori- 
ginal Hymns."  Ia  1B27,  "Hary  Campbell"  and 
I  "The  Turnout"  were  published;  and  in  1826, 
I  "Sequel  to  Principle  and  Practice,"  "Tracts  for 
I  Houliton,"  and  "My  Serrant  Rachel."  In  1830, 
,  appeared  her  beet  work,  because  evincing  more 
tendemes*  of  fMUng  and  fitith  in  reli^on  than 
any  other  she  has  written. — this  was  "  Traditions 
of  Falestioe;"  also  a  pri>e  essay,  "  The  Essentini 
Futh  of  the  UnWeTSal  Church,"  and  "  Five  Years 
of  Youth."  In  the  fallowing  year,  18S1,  she  ob- 
tained priie*  for  two  essays,  "The  Faith,  as  un- 
folded by  Many  Prophets,"  and  "  Providence,  as 
manifested  through  Israel." 

Miu  Martinean  seems  here  to  have  reached 
her  oulmioating  point  in  rdiglotu  sentiment;  her 
f^th  never  rose  above  sentiment,  except  in  the 
"Traditions  of  Palestine,"  which  haa  paaaagea  of. 
seemingly,  true  and  holy  fervour  of  spirit  In 
1S82,  she  commenced  her  aeries  of  tales,  an 
"liiUBtraUona  of  Politjcal  Economy,"  "  Illnstra- 
I  tions  of  Taxation,"  of  "  Poor  Laws,"  Ac.  Miu 
Martineau  was  induced  to  prepare  these  bookf. 
I  from  reading  Mrs.  Mareet's  "Conversations  on 
I  Political  Eeonomy,"  and  thinking  that  iilostm- 
I  tions  through  stories,  theory  put  in  action,  would 
j  be  most  effective  in  producing  reforms.  The 
I  books  were  very  popular  when  they  appeared ; 
I  bnt  we  doubt  if  their  influence  on  the  public  mind 
.  was  productive  of  any  beneflcial  improvement. 
The  tales  were  read  for  amusement;  tbe  politlcHl 
notions  were  forgotten,  probably,  before  the  inci- 
.  dents  of  the  story  had  been  effaced  by  some  newer 
I  work  of  Action. 

In  1835,  she  visited  the  United  Slnlcs,  where  she 
had  many  fi^ends.  warm  admirers  of  her  talents, 
and  of  the  philsnthropy  with  which  her  writings 
was  imbued.  She  was  welcomed  aa  a  sister;  and 
throughout  her  "Tour  in  America,"  the  kindest 
hospitality  of  the  American  people  was  lavisbed 
on  her.  Bhe  published  the  result  of  her  observB' 
tions  and  reeeetions  In  1837.  She  found  what  she 
came  to  And,  and  no  more.  Her  philosophical 
and  political  opinions  were  fiilly  formed  before 
she  set  her  foot  on  American  ground,  and  her  two 
works,  "Society  in  America"  and  "Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel,"  are  essentially  a  bundle  of  facti 
and  deductions,  to  prove  that  Harriet  Martinean's 
opinions  were  right.  But  she  brought  to  these 
investigations  some  excellent  qualities  and  much 
benevolent  feeling.  She  waa  earnest  enthusiastic 
and  hopeful;  her  books,  though  marred  by  many 
mistakes,  some  mlBrepreaentationa,  and,  of  course. 
with  absnrd  and  erroneous  deductions  drawn  from 
wrong  premises,  were  yet  far  more  candid  in  tone 
and  true  in  spirit,  than  any  preceding  workB  of 
British  travellers  in  America  had  ever  been.  The 
style  is  spirited,  graphic,  and  frequently  eloquent. 
Miss  Martineaa  is  remarkable  for  her  power  of  por- 
traying what  she  sees ;  she  revels  in  the  beauties 
of  landscape,  and  has  a  wonderful  command  of 
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IftogUAge.  Her  writingB  9x%  luniaUy  entertaining, 
even  to  thoae  who  do  not  agree  with  her  in  theory 
and  eentiment. 

Of  her  Bubeequent  writings,  we  will  quote  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  British  critio.*  "  Her 
first  regular  noYel  appeared  in  1889,  and  was  en- 
titled *  Deerbrook.'  Though  improbable  in  many 
of  its  incidents,  this  work  abounds  in  eloquent  and 
striking  passages.  The  democratic  opinions  of 
the  authoress  (for  in  all  but  her  anti-Malthusian 
doctrines.  Miss  Martineau  is  a  sort  of  female  God- 
win) are  strikin^^y  brought  forward,  and  the  cha- 
vacters  are  well  drawn.  *  Deerbrook '  is  a  story 
of  English  domestic  life.  The  next  effort  of  Miss 
Martineau  was  in  the  historical  romance.  *■  The 
Hour  and  the  Man,*  1840,  is  a  novel  or  romance, 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  brave  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  and  with  this  man  as  hero,  Miss 
Martineau  exhibits  as  the  hour  of  action  the  period 
when  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  slavery.  There  is  much  passionate  as  well  as 
graceful  writing  in  this  tale;  its  greatest  defect 
is,  that  there  is  too  much  disquisition,  and  too 
little  connected  or  regular  fable.  Among  the 
other  works  of  Miss  Martineau  are  several  for 
children,  as  <  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince/  <  The 
Settlers  at  Home/  '  How  to  Observe,'  &c.  Her 
latest  work,  <Life  in  the  Sick-Room,  or  Essays 
by  an  Invalid/  1844,  contains  many  interesting 
and  pleasing  sketches,  full  of  acute  and  delicate 
thought  and  elegant  description." 

In  1846,  Miss  Martineau,  in  company  with  in- 
telligent friends,  made  a  journey  through  Egypt, 
to  Palestine,  Oreece,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  She  has 
given  her  impressions  of  those  countries  in  her 
work,  *< Eastern  Life;  Present  and  Past,"  pub- 
lished in  1848.  That  she  is  an  intelligent  trav^er, 
and  knows  **  how  to  observe,"  better  than  almost 
any  tourist  who  had  preceded  her,  there  is  no 
doubt  Her  work  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  but 
it  is  marred  by  the  mocking  infidelity  which  she 
allows  for  the  first  time  to  darken  her  pages,  and 
testify  to  the  world  her  disbelief  in  divine  reve- 
lation! 

A  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Martineau, 
*'  Letters  on  Man's  Nature  and  Developments,"  has 
lately  appeared  in  London ;  it  is  decidedly  atheistic 
in  its  tone;  the  only  foundation  of  morality,  the 
belief  in  Qod,  is  disavowed,  and  His  holy  word 
derided  as  a  book  of  fables,  unworthy  the  study 
of  rational  beings.  There  is  something  in  this 
avowal  by  a  woman  of  utter  unbelief  in  Chris- 
tianity which  BO  shocks  the  mind,  that  we  are 
troubled  to  discuss  it;  we  draw  back,  as  from  a  pit 
of  destruction,  into  which  to  gaze,  even,  is  to  sin. 

In  commenting  on  this  infidel  work,  an  Ameri- 
can critic,  after  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the 
great  tidents  of  Miss  Martineau,  even  allowing  she 
has  <' masculine  power  and  activity  of  mind," 
adds,  evidently  intending  to  depreciate  the  sex, 
<<  but  the  eonstUutumal  feeblenesi,  waywardnets^  and 
wilfulneu  of  woman  is  nevertheless  not  unfrequentfy 
evinced  by  her;  and  as  she  grows  older  the  infirm- 
ities of  her  nature  are  more  and  more  conspicu- 
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0Q8. "  If  to  become  an  ath^st  and  avow  iafidditj 
be  the  sign  of  "  feebleness,  waywardness,"  Ae., 
how  happens  it  that  the  great  mass  of  infiddi 
are  men  ?  Miss  Martineau  must  now  be  rsaked 
with  Hume,  Gibbon,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  a  host 
of  eminent  masculine  writers  in  Great  Britain, 
besides  the  greater  portion  of  French  savans  and 
Gorman  philosophers.  Even  Milton  denied,  in  his 
old  age,  the  divinity  of  the  Saviaur ;  a  fitting  se- 
quence to  his  elevation  of  the  reason  of  man  above 
the  intuitive  goodness  of  woman.  Why  is  it  more 
shocking  for  a  woman  to  deny  the  Saviour,  sad 
disbelieve  the  Bible,  than  for  a  man  ?  Is  it  not 
because  she  is  the  conservator  of  morals,  endowed 
with  a  quicker  capacity  of  recognising  or  /ceftv 
divine  truth,  and  with  a  nature  more  in  consonanoe 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel?  Do  men 
show  strength,  wisdom,  and  decision  of  charaeter, 
when  elevating  human  reason  above  dwine  reveis- 
tionf  The  apostle  declares  that  to  those  vho 
««  believe,"  the  Gospel  is  "  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God. "  Four-fifths  of  these  belierin 
are  now  women.  Is  not  the  power  and  wisdom, 
which  the  Christian  faith  gives,  with  the  femak 
sex? 

Miss  Martineau  has  indeed  become  weak,  be- 
cause she  has  deserted  this  tower  of  Btrengtk— 
"faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and  bowed 
down  her  noble  nature  to  worship  reason  nnea- 
lightened  by  revelation,  an  idol  set  up  by  the 
'*  feebleness,  waywardness,  and  wilfulness"  of 
men.  May  God  give  her  grace  to  see  and  eseapc 
the  snare  of  the  tempter.  The  triumph  of  wo- 
man's genius  is  to  follow  the  Saviour  in  doiif 
good,  to  hold  fast  her  faith  in  Ood,  her  hope  in  a 
blessed  immortality.  What  higher  aim  than  this 
can  the  ingenuity  of  man  devise,  or  his  reasoa 
prove  beneficial  to  the  human  race  ? 

From  "  How  to  Obaerve.** 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  not  by  dogmas  that  Christianity  has  per- 
manently influenced  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
No  creeds  are  answerable  for  the  moral  revolntioD 
by  which  physical  has  been  made  to  suecomb  to 
moral  force ;  by  which  unfortunates  are  cherished 
by  virtue  of  their  misfortunes ;  by  which  the  por 
suit  of  speculative  truth  has  become  an  objeet 
worthy  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  the  character  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  which  has  wrought  to  these 
purposes.  Notwithstanding  aU  the  obscuratioB 
and  defilement  which  that  character  has  sustained 
f^om  superstition  and  other  corruption,  it  hsf 
availed  to  these  purposes,  and  must  prevail  more 
and  more  now  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  mis' 
represent  his  sayings  and  conceal  his  deeds,  ts 
was  done  in  the  dark  ages.  In  all  advancing  time, 
as  corruption  is  surmounted,  there  are  more  and 
more  who  vividly  feel  that  life  does  not  consist  in 
the  abundance  that  a  man  possesses,  but  in  energy 
of  spirit,  and  in  a  power  and  habit  of  self-sacrifice; 
there  are  perpetually  more  and  more  who  discern 
and  live  by  the  persuasion  that  the  porsnit  of 
worldly  power  and  ease  is  a  matter  totally  apart 
from  the  function  of  Christianity ;  and  this  per 
suasion  has  not  been  wrought  into  actiritv  by 
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deolaradons  of  doctrine  in  any  form,  bat  by  the 
flpeetaole,  TiTid  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  of  the 
Holy  One  who  deetined  the  sword  and  the  crown, 
Kved  without  property,  and  deroted  himself  to  die 
by  Tiolence,  in  an  unparalleled  simplicity  of  duty, 
nie  being  himself  is  the  morer  here ;  and  erery 
great  man  is,  in  a  similar  manner,  howeter  infe- 
rior may  be  the  degree,  a  spring  by  which  spirits 
are  mored.  By  the  study  of  them  may  much  of 
the  consequent  moTement  be  understood. 

or  ClUBACT. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy  or  of  any  other  class  of 
men  inyoWes  polygamy,  Tirtual  if  not  avowed,  in  ' 
some  other  class.  To  this  the  relaxation  of  do- 
mestic morals  in  the  higher  orders  of  all  Catholic 
•societies  bears  testimony  as  strongly  as  the  exist- 
ence of  allowed  polygamy  in  India.  It  is  eyery- 
where  professed  that  Christianity  puts  an  end  to 
polygamy ;  and  so  it  does,  as  Christianity  is  un- 
derstood in  Protestant  countries ;  but  a  glance  at 
the  state  of  morals  in  countries  where  celibacy  is 
the  religion  of  the  clergy — among  the  higher  ranks 
in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain — shows  that,  while 
the  name  of  polygamy  is  disclaimed,  the  thing  is 
held  in  no  great  abhorrence.  This  is  mentioned 
here  simply  as  matter  of  fact,  necessary  to  our 
inquiry  as  to  how  to  observe  morals  and  manners. 
It  is  notorious  that,  wherever  celibacy  is  exten- 
sively professed,  there  is  not  only,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  frequent  breach  of  profession,  but  a 
much  larger  indulgence  extended  to  other  classes, 
in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  on  one. 

MABBIAOB. 

Marriage  exists  everywhere,  to  be  studied  by 
the  moral  observer.  He  must  watch  the  character 
of  courtships  wherever  he  goes;  whether  the 
young  lady  is  negotiated  for  and  promised  by  her 
guardians,  without  having  seen  her  intended,  like 
the  poor  girl  who,  when  she  asked  her  mother  to 
point  out  her  future  husband  from  among  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  was  silenced  with  the  rebuke  — 
*<  What  is  that  to  you  V*  or  whether  they  are  left 
free  to  exchange  their  faith  **  by  flowing  stream, 
through  wood,  or  craggy  wild,"  as  in  the  Unite<! 
States;  or  whether  there  is  a  medium  between 
these  two  extremes,  as  in  England.  He  must  ob- 
serve how  fate  is  defied  by  lovers  in  various 
countries.  Scotch  lovers  agree  to  come  together 
after  so  many  years  spent  in  providing  the  **  plen- 
ishing." Irish  lovers  conclude  the  business,  in 
case  of  difficulty,  by  appearing  before  the  priest 
the  next  morning.  There  is  recourse  to  a  bsJcony 
and  rope-ladder  in  one  country ;  a  steamboat  and 
back-settlement  in  another ;  trust  and  patience  in 
a  third ;  and  intermediate  flirtations,  to  pass  the 
time,  in  a  fourth.  He  must  note  the  degree  of 
worldly  ambition  which  attends  marriages,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  stimulate 
them ;  how  much  space  the  house  with  two  rooms 
in  humble  life,  and  the  countty-seat  and  carriages 
in  higher  life,  occupy  in  the  mind  of  bride  or 
bridegroom.     He  must  observe  whether  conjugal 


infidelity  excites  horror  and  rage,  or  whetlier  it  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  that  no  jealousy 
interferes  to  mar  the  arrangements  of  mutual  con- 
venience. He  must  mark  whether  w6men  ar« 
made  absolutely  the  property  of  their  husbands 
in  mind  and  in  estate,  or  whether  the  wife  is 
treated  more  or  less  professedly  as  an  equal  party 
in  the  agreement  He  must  ol»erve  whether  there 
is  an  excluded  class,  victims  to  their  own  super- 
stition or  to  a  false  social  obligation,  wandering 
about  to  disturb  by  their  jealousy  or  lioentiouaneM 
those  whose  lot  is  happier.  He  must  observe 
whether  there  are  domestic  arrangements  for 
home  enjoyments,  or  whether  all  is  planned  on 
the  supposition  of  pleasure  lying  abroad ;  whether 
the  reliance  is  on  books,  gardens,  and  play  with 
children,  or  on  the  opera,  parties,  the  ale-house, 
or  dances  on  the  green.  He  must  mark  whether 
the  ladies  are  occupied  with  their  household  cares 
in  the  morning,  and  the  society  of  their  husbands 
in  the  evening,  or  with  embroidery  and  looking 
out  of  balconies;  with  receiving  company  all 
day,  or  gadding  abroad ;  with  the  library  or  the 
nursery;  with  lovers  or  with  children.  In  each 
country,  called  civilized,  he  will  meet  with  almost 
all  these  varieties ;  but  in  each  there  is  such  a 
prevailing  character  in  the  aspect  of  domestic  life, 
that  intelligent  observation  will  enable  him  to 
decide,  without  much  danger  of  mistake,  as  to 
whether  marriage  is  merely  an  arrangement  of 
convenience,  in  accordance  with  low  morals,  or  a 
sacred  institution,  commanding  the  reverence  and 
affection  of  a  virtuous  people. 

OHILDKBN. 

Children  in  all  countries  are,  as  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan  says,  first  vegetables,  and  then  they  are 
animals,  and  then  they  come  to  be  people ;  but 
their  way  of  growing  out  of  one  stage  into  another 
is  as  different  in  different  societies  as  their  states 
of  mind  when  they  are  grown  up.  They  all  have 
limbs,  senses,  and  intellects ;  but  their  growth  of 
heart  and  mind  depends  incalculably  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  society  amid  which  they  are  reared. 
The  traveller  must  study  them  wherever  he  meets 
them.  In  the  country,  multitudes  of  them  lie 
about  in  the  streets,  baibkin;;  In  the  sun,  and  kill* 
ing  vermin ;  while  the  children  of  the  very  poorest 
persons  of  another  country  are  decently  clothed, 
and  either  busily  occupied  with  such  domestio 
employments  as  they  are  capable  of,  or  at  school, 
or  playing  among  the  rocks,  or  climbing  trees,  or 
crawling  about  the  wooden  bridges,  without  fear 
of  danger.  From  this  one  symptom  the  observer 
might  learn  the  poverty  and  idleness  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Spain,  and  the  comfort  and  industry  of 
those  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  children  of 
the  richer  classes,  there  is  the  widest  difference 
in  the  world  between  those  who  are  the  idols  of 
their  mothers  (as  in  societies  where  the  hearths 
love  is  lavished  on  the  children  which  has  not  been 
engaged  by  the  husband),  and  those  who  are  early 
steeped  in  corruption  (as  in  slave  countries),  and 
those  who  are  reared  philosophers  and  saints,  and 
those  to  whom  home  is  a  sunny  paradise  hedged 
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round  with  loTe  and  oare,  and  those  who  are  little 
men  and  women  of  the  world  from  the  time  they 
can  walk  alone.  All  these  kinds  of  children  eiist, 
Bare  breathings  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  their 
homes. 

From  **  DMrbrook.*" 
LOT!  AKD  BAFPIMES8. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  that  happiness  is 
the  most  wholesome  moral  atmosphere,  and  that 
in  which  the  immortality  of  man  is  destined  ulti- 
mately to  thrive,  than  the  elcYation  of  soul,  the 
religious  aspiration,  which  attends  the  first  assu- 
rance, the  first  sober  certainty  of  true  love.  There 
is  much  of  this  religious  aspiration  amidst  all 
warmth  of  Tirtuous  affections.  There  is  a  Tiyid 
lore  of  God  in  the  child  that  lays  its  cheek  against 
the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and  clasps  its  arms  about 
her  neck.  God  is  thanked  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on  summer  eren- 
iogs,  when  a  brother  and  sister,  who  have  long 
been  parted,  pour  out  their  heart-stores  to  each 
other,  and  feel  their  course  of  thought  brightening 
as  it  runs.  When  the  aged  parent  hears  of  the 
honours  his  children  have  won,  or  looks  round 
upon  their  innocent  faces  as  the  glory  of  his  de- 
cline, his  mind  reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  pre- 
scribed the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  bestowed  its 
grace.  But  religious  as  is  the  mood  of  every  good 
f  I  Section,  none  is  so  devotional  as  that  of  love, 
e.specially  so  called.  The  soul  is  then  the  very 
temple  of  adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy  purity,  of 
lieroism,  of  charity.  At  such  a  moment,  the 
Imman  creature  shoots  up  into  an  angel;  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  too  defiled  for  its  charity — 
liothing  in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism  — 
nothing  in  heaven  too  glorious  for  its  sympathy. 
Strengthened,  sustained,  vivified  by  that  most 
mysterious  power,  union  with  another  spirit,  it 
feels  itself  set  well  forth  on  the  way  of  victory 
over  evil,  sent  out  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

From  •'  Eastern  Life,"  itc. 
A   SCBMS   ON   THE   NILS. 

It  was  a  curious  scene, — the  appearing  of  the 
dusky  natives  on  all  the  rocks  around ;  the  eager 
zeal  of  those  who  made  themselves  our  guards, 
holding  us  by  the  arms,  as  if  we  were  going  to 
jail,  and  scarcely  permitting  us  to  set  our  feet  to 
the  ground,  lest  we  should  fall ;  and  the  daring 
plunges  and  divings  of  man  or  boy,  to  obtain  our 
admiration  or  our  baksheesh.  A  boy  would  come 
riding  down  a  slope  of  roaring  water,  as  confi- 
dently as  I  would  ride  down  a  sand-hill  on  my 
ass.  Their  arms,  in  their  fighting  method  of 
swimming,  go  round  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
Grinning  boys  poppled  in  the  currents ;  and  little 
seven-year-old  savages  must  haul  at  the  ropes,  or 
ply  their  little  poles  when  the  kandjia  approached 
a  spike  of  rock,  or  dive  to  thrust  their  shoulders 
between  its  keel  and  any  sunken  obstacle;  and 
after  every  such  feat  they  would  pop  up  their 
dripping  heads,  and  cry,  **  Baksheesh."  I  felt 
the  great  peculiarity  of  this  day  to  be  my  seeing, 
for  the  first,  and  probably  for  the  only  time  of  my 


life,  the  perfection  of  savage  faciiltj ;  and  truly  it 
is  an  imposing  sight.  The  quickness  of  movencBt 
and  apprehension,  the  strength  and  suppleness  of 
frame,  and  the  power  of  experience  in  all  eon- 
eemed  this  day,  contrasted  strangely  with  images 
of  the  book-worm  and  the  professional  man  at 
home,  who  can  scarcely  use  their  own  limbs  and 
senses,  or  conceive  of  any  control  over  estenal 
realities.  I  always  thought,  in  America,  and  1 
always  shall  think,  that  the  finest  specimens  of 
human  development  I  have  ever  seen,  are  in  the 
United  States,  where  every  man,  however  learned 
and  meditative,  can  ride,  drive,  keep  his  own 
horse,  and  roof  his  own  dwelling ;  and  every  wo- 
man, however  intellectual,  can  do,  if  necesssiy, 
all  the  work  of  her  own  house.  At  home  1  had 
seen  one  extreme  of  power,  in  the  helpless  beingB 
whose  prerogative  lies  wholly  in  the  world  of 
ideas ;  here  I  saw  the  other,  where  the  donumsa 
was  wholly  over  the  power  of  outward  nature: 
and  I  must  say,  I  as  heartily  wished  for  the  intrD- 
dnction  of  some  good  bodily  education  at  hoi&e, 
as  for  intellectual  enlightenment  here. 

MoINTOSH,   MARIA  JAKE, 

Is  a  native  of  Georgia.  She  was  bom  at  Saa- 
bury,  a  village  about  forty  miles  south  of  Savasoali, 
and  received  all  the  education  which  she  derived 
from  schools  at  an  academy  in  her  native  place. 
In  1836,  Miss  Mcintosh  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  she  has  since  resided.  Herfint 
printed  work,  **  Blind  Alice,"  was  published  bj 
Mr.  Newman,  in.  December,  1840.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, at  various  intervals,  by  the  other  tslei, 
known  as  Aunt  Kitty's,  which  appeared  in  the 
following  order :  —  "  Jessie  Grahame,"  «  Flonnee 
Amott,"  *<  Grace  and  Qara,"  and  «« Ellen  LesKe;*^ 
the  last  being  published  in  1842.  **  Conquest  ud 
Self-Conquest,"  "Woman  an  Enigma,"  «« Praise 
and  Principle,"  and  a  little  Ule  called  ^'TU 
Cousins,"  were  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper; 
the  first  in  1848,  the  last  in  1846.  In  1847,  tke 
Messrs.  Appleteu  published  for  Miss  Mclntoeh, 
**  Two  Lives,  or  to  seem  and  to  be ;"  and  since  thst 
time  they  have  .brought  out  <*  Aunt  Kitty's  Talss," 
collected  into  ^ne  volume  and  carefully  revised, 
<*  Charms  and  Counter-Charms,"  and  "Wonsa 
in  America — her  Work,  and  her  Reward."  Is 
1850,  appeared  her  work,  entitled  "  The  Christ- 
mas Guest,"  intended  as  a  book  for  the  holi- 
days. 

In  all  Miss  Mcintosh's  writings,  there  are  evi- 
dences of  originality  and  freshness  of  mind,  ss 
well  as  of  good  judgment  and  sound  retiguw 
principle.  In  her  two  longer  tales,  she  has  (fie- 
played  unusual  power  in  depicting  the  passisaf 
and  interesting  the  feelings.  In  her  work  on  wo- 
man, she  has  shown  herself  to  be  one  who  thiaki 
and  judges  for  herself,  uninfluenced  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  clamour  of  conflicting  opinions;  sad 
there  have  been  few  books  on  that  much-canvaassd 
topic  which  show  so  much  sound  conjnon  sess^ 
as  well  as  thought  and  earnestness.  Her  stjle  is 
easy  and  graceful,  and  her  first  object  is  evident^ 
the  maintenance  of  pure  morality  and  religion. 
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From  **  Woman  in  America,"  kx,. 
woman's  work. 

But  while  all  the  outward  maehineiy  of  govem- 
ment,  the  body,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  society, 
are  man's,  woman,  if  true  to  her  own  not  less  im- 
portant or  less  sacred  mission,  controls  its  vital 
prindple.  Unseen  herself,  worJdng  like  nature 
in  secret,  she  regulates  its  pulsations,  and  sends 
forth  firom  its  heart,  in  pure  and  temperate  flow, 
the  life-giving  current  It  is  hers  to  warm  into 
life  the  earliest  germs  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  infant  mind,  to  watch  the  first  dawning  of 
light  upon  the  awakening  soul,  to  aid  the  first 
faint  struggles  of  the  clay-encumbered  spirit  to 
grasp  the  beautiful  realities  which  here  and  there 
present  themselves  amid  the  glittering  falsities  of 
earth,  and  to  guide  its  first  tottering  steps  into 
the  paths  of  peace.  And  who  does  not  feel  how 
her  warm  affections  and  quick  irrepressible  sym- 
pathies fit  her  for  this  labour  of  love?  As  the 
young  immortal  advances  in  his  career,  he  comes 
to  need  a  severer  discipline,  and  man,  with  his 
unconceding  reason,  and  stem  resolve,  becomes 
his  teacher.  Yet  think  not  that  woman's  work  is 
done  when  the  child  has  passed  into  the  youth, 
and  the  youth  into  the  man.  Still,  as  disease 
lays  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  strong  frame,  and 
sorrow  wrings  the  proud  heart  of  man,  she,  **  the 
help-meet,"  if  faithful  to  her  allotted  work,  is  at 
his  side,  teaching  him  to  bend  to  the  storms  of 
life,  that  he  may  not  be  broken  by  them ;  humbly 
stooping  herself,  that  she  may  remove  from  his 
path  every  "stone  of  stumbling,"  and  gently  lead- 
ing him  onward  and  upward  to  a  Divine  Consoler, 
with  whose  blessed  ministerings  the  necessities  of 
a  more  timid  spirit,  and  a  feebler  physical  organi- 
sation, have  made  her  familiar. 

THE   UOTUBR's   POWBB. 

Look  at  the  young  immortal  as  it  lies  so  fresh 
and  fair  within  your  arms,  the  purity  of  heaven 
on  its  brow,  and  nothing  of  earth  within  its  heart 
but  the  love  with  which  it  leaps  to  the  sound  of 
the  mother-voice  and  the  tender  smile  of  the 
mother-eyes ;  in  that  little  being,  scarce  yet  con- 
scious of  existence,  are  enfolded  powers  to  bless 
or  to  curse,  extended  as  the  universe,  enduring  as 
eternity.  The  hand  which  now  clings  so  feebly, 
yet  so  tenaciously,  to  your  own,  may  uphold  or 
overthrow  an  empire — the  voice,  whose  weak  cry 
scarce  wins  the  attention  of  any  but  a  mother's 
ear,  may  one  day  stir  a  nation's  heart,  and  give 
the  first  impulse  to  actions  which  will  hasten  or 
retard  for  ages  the  world's  millennial  glories. 
And  will  you,  nay,  dart  you,  strive  to  compress 
these  powers  to  the  dimensions  of  a  drawing-room, 
and  to  present  its  paltry  triumphs  as  the  highest 
reward  of  their  exercises  ? 

THE   daughter's    DESTINY. 

The  daughter  whose  bounding  step  and  joyous 
prattle  make  the  music  of- your  home — shall  she 
walk  through  the  world's  dark  and  troubled  ways, 
an  angel  of  charity,  blessing  and  blessed,  warm- 
ing into  life  by  her  cordial  sympathies,  all  those 


pure,  unselfish  affections,  by  which  we  know  our- 
selves allied  to  heaven,  but  which  fade,  and  too 
often  die  in  the  atmosphere  of  earth? — shall  *'her 
path  be  as  that  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,"  and  shall  she  pass  at  length 
gently,  serenely,  with  peace  in  her  soul,  from  her 
earthly  home  to  that  fairer  home  above,  of  which 
she  has  mode  it  no  unworthy  type  ?^-or,  shall  she 
be  the  belle  of  one,  two,  or  it  may  be,  three  sea- 
sons, nurturing  in  herself  and  others  the  baleful 
passions  of  envy  and  hate,  of  impurity  and  pride? 
•  «  •  •  • 

And  has  woman  at  the  South  nothing  to  do  in 
promoting  this  "  consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished  ?"  It  must  be  mainly  her  work.  Let 
her  place  it  before  her  as  on  ol^t  of  her  life. 
Let  her  improve  every  gift  and  cultivate  every 
grace,  that  the  increased  Influence  thus  obtained 
may  ud  in  its  accomplishment.  Let  her  light  so 
shine,  that  it  may  enlighten  all  who  come  within 
her  sphere.  Let  her  be  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant 
a  guide  to  the  straying  of  her  own  household. 
Let  her  make  it  a  law  of  the  social  life  in  which 
she  rules,  that  nothing  so  surely  degrades  a  man 
as  idleness,  and  the  vices  to  which  it  almost  inevi- 
tably leads.  Thus  will  she  proclaim  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  labour,  and  she  will  find  her  reward 
in  the  new  impress  made  on  the  yet  ductile  minds 
of  her  children.  She  has  seen  them  hitherto  too 
often  go  forth,  like  bright  and  wandering  stars, 
into  a  life  containing  for  them  no  definite  object 
In  this  vast  void,  she  has  seen  them  too  often 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  their  own  reckless 
impulses ;  and  her  heart  has  been  wrung,  and  her 
imploring  cry  has  arisen  to  Heaven  for  God's 
restraining  grace,  as  they  have  seemed  about  to 
rush  into  the  unfathomable  realm  of  night.  With 
almost  Spartan  heroism  she  has  offered  her  "  Te 
Deums,"  as  again  and  again  the  sound  has  come 
up  to  her  from  the  battle-field  of  life,  "  Mother ! 
all  is  lost,  but  honour!"  But  labour  will  tame 
these  wild  impulses — will  give  to  life  a  decided 
aim;  and,  as  the  strong  hand,  loosed  f^om  the 
bonds  of  prejudice,  obeys  the  command  of  the 
stout  heart,  her  "paans"  will  be  sounded,  not  for 
defeat  nobly  sustained,  but  for  victory  won.  We 
have  placed  before  her,  her  work  and  her  reward. 

MITCHELL,  MARIA, 

Is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia  C.  Mit- 
chell, descendants  of  the  earlier  setUers  of  Nan- 
tucket Island,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  descended  from  the  same  stock  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  whose  mother  was  from  tliis  island ; 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable,  that  throughout  this 
family  lineage  are  to  be  traced  some  of  those 
traits  of  character  which,  in  full  measure,  marked 
thci  character  and  history  of  that  distinguished 
philosopher.  The  mother  of  Miss  Mitchell  was 
muqh  distinguished,  in  her  youth,  for  her  fondness 
for  books. 

Of  these  parents  Miss  Maria  was  the  third  child, 
bom  August  I,  1818.  At  a  very  early  age  she 
busied  herself  in  writing  tales  for  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  other  juvenile  friends,  printing 
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thorn  with  her  pen,  snd  binding  them  in  the  form 
of  books.  Some  of  these  little  productions  were 
▼ery  ingenious,  and  would  have  done  honour  to 
maturer  years. 

From  her  mother  and  an  exoellent  preceptress 
she  received  the  first  rudiments  of  her  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  eleyen  entered  her  father's 
school,  alternately  as  student  and  assistant  teacher. 
To  the  study  and  practice  of  astronomy  her  father 
was  a  devotee.  Whenever  the  duties  of  life  per^ 
mitted,  the  whole  man  was  engrossed  with  the 
pursuit  Without  instruments  at  that  period,  or 
the  means  of  procuring  any,  he  contemplated  the 
heavens  as  a  shepherd,  watching  the  motions  of 
the  firmament,  and  investigating  its  laws  by  his 
own  resources.  It  is  said  that  his  love  of  the 
study  originated  in  observing,  in  veiy  early  life, 
the  phenomenon  of  the  harvest  moon,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  search  out  the  cause  before  he  knew 
that  it  had  been  done  by  others.  Later  in  life  he 
became  possessed  of  instruments,  and  engaged  in 
practical  operations;  and  Miss  Maria,  who  had 
already  distinguished  herself  in  mathematical 
learning,  was  employed  as  assistant  in  the  obser- 
vatory. 

The  onerous  duties  of  a  mere  assistant  in  an 
establishment  of  this  kind  are  scarcely  calculated 
to  attach  one  to  the  employment,  yet  Miss  Mitchell 
was  enamoured  of  the  prospect  of  observing  by 
herself,  and  commenced  her  career  by  obtaining 
altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  local  time.  The  instrument  thus 
used  was  the  sextant,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
the  observatory.  Mastering  this,  she  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  science;  and  familiarizing  herself 
with  all  the  instruments,  she  became  skilful  in 
their  use. 

From  this  period  she  pursued  with  seal  the 
study  of  the  firmament,  devoting  much  time  to  the 
examination  of  nebule,  and  sweeping  for  comets, 
often  exposing  herself  to  the  elements  in  the  most 
inclement  seasons.  Nothing  can  exceed  her  dili- 
gence and  industry — not  in  the  departments  of 
science  merely,  but  in  the  domestic  relations  of 
life.  Her  good  sense  never  suffers  her  to  neglect 
the  latter  in  the  prosecution  of  the  former.  It  is 
related  of  her,  that  while  very  young  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  constantiy  in  her  pocket  bits 
of  linen  cloth,  to  wrap  up  the  fingers  of  her 
brothers  when  wounded, — and  to  this  day  she  is 
the  doctress  of  the  family. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  she  discovered  a 
telescopic  comet,  for  which  she  obtained  the  gold 
medal  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  written  by  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  late  President  of  Harvard  University. 

Miss  Mitchell  calculated  the  elements  of  this 
comet,  and  communicated  a  memoir  on  the  sul^eot 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  She  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  with  her  father  in  making  the 
necessary  astronomical  observations  for  the  men- 
suration of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Nan- 
tucket and  Portiand,  in  the  employment  of  Dr. 
Bache,  for  the  coast  survey.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  superintendent,  she  also  made  some  observations 


at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  aro.  She  is  sko 
engaged  in  the  computations  of  the  new  Nantucket 
Almanac,  authorized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  superintendenee  of 
Lieutenant  Davis.  Amidst  all  these  employmcati, 
she  finds  time  to  read  many  of  the  Freneh  sad 
German  mathematical  writers,  and  to  keep  up 
with  the  literature  of  the  day.  She  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academj  of 
Arts  and  Sdenees,  the  only  lady  having  that 
honour,  and  subsequently,  on  the  nomination  of 
Professor  Agassis,  a  member  of  the  Americsa 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Seienoe. 

To  know  the  distinguished  honour  reflected  «■ 
our  countrywoman,  we  must  know  her  eompetitora 
Miss  Mitchell  made  her  discovery  of  the  {daoet  m 
the  1st  of  October,  1847. 

On  the  8d  of  October,  the  same  oomet  was  seta 
at  half-past  seven,  P.  M.,  at  Rome,  by  Father  d« 
Vice,  and  information  of  the  fact  was  immediately 
communicated  by  him  to  Professor  Schumseber, 
at  Altona.  On  the  7th  of  October,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine,  P.  M.,  it  was  observed  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Dawes,  at  Camden  Lodge,  Cranbrook,  K«t, 
in  England,  and  on  the  11th  it  was  aeen  by  Ms- 
dame  Rumker,  the  wife  of  the  IMreetor  6t  the 
ObseiTatory  at  Hamburg.  Mr.  Schumacher,  is 
announcing  this  last  discovery,  observes: — **M^ 
dame  Biimker  has  for  several  years  been  on  tin 
look-out  for  comets,  and  her  persevering  induliy 
seemed  at  last  about  to  be  rewarded,  when  a  lett« 
was  received  fh>m  Father  de  Yieo,  addressed  te 
the  editor  of  the  Astronomische  Nachriehten,  tnm 
which  it  appeared  that  the  same  oomet  had  bees 
observed  by  him  on  the  8d  instant,  at  Rome." 

MITFORD,   MARY  RUSSELL, 

Was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Deoember,  1786,  st 
Abresford,  in  Hampshire,  England.  Her  fithv 
was  of  an  old  Northumberland  family,  one  of  tin 
Mitfords  of  Mitford  Castie ;  her  mother  the  oslj 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  of  Ash,  in  Hsap* 
shire,  and  she  was  their  only  chUd.  When  stills 
young  girl,  about  the  year  1806,  Miss  Mitfsri 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneooa  poems,  sai 
two  volumes  of  narrative  poetry  alter  the  msmMr 
of  Scott,  «  Christina  the  Msid  of  the  Soutii  Sess," 
(founded  upon  the  story  of  the  mutineets  cf  the 
Bounty,  afterwards  taken  by  Lord  Byroo;)  sai 
<«  Blanche,  a  Spanish  Story."  Theae  books  0OU 
well  and  obtained  a  fair  share  of  popularity,  sai 
some  of  them  were  reprinted  in  America.  Hov- 
ever.  Miss  Mitford  herself  was  not  satisfied  with 
them,  and  for  several  of  the  following  years  d^ 
voted  herself  to  reading  instead  of  writing ;  indeed 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  have  vrittm 
again  had  not  she,  with  her  parents,  been  redeeed 
from  the  high  affluence  to  which  they  were  b«a 
to  comparative  poverty.  Filial  affeetioa  iadeoed 
her  to  resume  the  pen  she  had  so  long  throws 
aside,  and  accordingly  she  wrote  the  series  of 
papers  which  afterwards  formed  the  first  vetems 
of  *'  Our  Village,  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  sai 
Scenery,"  about  1820.  But  so  little  was  the  pe- 
culiar and  original  excellence  of  her  deseriptieai 
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ttndentood  at  first,  that,  after  being  rejected  by 
the  more  important  pnblioatione,  they  at  last  saw 
the  Ught  in  the  EngUsh  «  Lady's  Magaiine."  The 
public  were  not  long  in  discoTering'  the  beauties 
of  a  style  so  fresh  yet  so  finished,  and  in  appre- 
ciating the  delicate  humour  and  the  simple  pathos 
of  these  tales ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  popu- 
larity of  these  sketches  outgrew  that  of  the  works 
of  a  loftier  order  from  the  same  pen ;  and  erery 
nook  and  comer  of  the  cluster  of  cottages  around 
Three-Mile-Cross,  near  Beading,  in  Berkshire,  (in 
one  of  which  the  authoress  herself  resides,)  is  as 
well  known  as  the  streets  and  lanes  around  the 
reader's  own  home.  Four  other  Tolumes  of  sketches 
were  afterwards  added ;  the  fifth,  and  last,  in  1882. 
Extending  her  obeerration  from  the  country  Tillage 
to  the  market-town.  Miss  Blitford  published  another 
interesting  Tolume  of  descriptions,  entitled  **  Bel- 
ford  Regis."  She  edited  three  Tolumes,  called 
**  Stories  of  American  Life  by  American  Writers.*' 
She  also  published  a  volume  of  **  Country  Stories ;" 
a  volume  of  ** Dramatic  Scenes;"  an  opera  called 
*'Sadak  and  Kalasrade,"  and  four  tragedies,  the 
first  entitled  **  Julian,"  which  was  represented  at 
the  great  London  Theatre  in  1828,  Mr.  Maeready 
playing  Jalian.  Her  next  was  "Foscari;"  then 
**  Rienzi"  and  <*  Charles  the  First ;"  all  were  suc- 
cessful. "  Rienzi,"  in  particular,  long  continued 
a  faYourite.  She  also  edited  four  Tolumes  of 
"Finden's  Tableaux,"  and  is  now,  after  eight 
years'  cessation  of  writing,  engaged  on  a  series 
of  papers  called  '*  Readings  of  Poetry,  Old  and 
New,"  which  will  probably  form  two  or  three 
▼olumes,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

Although  her  tragedies  show  great  intellectual 

powers,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  yet  it  is  by 

her  sketches  of  English  life  that  she  has  obtained 

the  greatest  share  of  her  popularity,  and  it  is  on 

them  that  her  fame  will  chiefly  depend.    In  these 

descriptions  Mary  Mitford  is  unrivalled.    She  has 

a  manner,  natural  to  her,  no  doubt,  but  inimitable 

and  indescribable,  which  sheds  interest  around  the 

most  homely  subjects  and  coarsest  characters. 

Who  ever  threw  by  a  sketch  of  hers  half  read  ? 

No  one  who  admired  a  spring  daisy — or  that  most 

Ihigrant  blossom,  the  wall-fiower,  which  beautifies 

every  object,  however  rough,  rude  or  ruinous, 

around  which  it  wreathes.    And,  though  she  does 

not  trace  the  motives  of  conduct  very  deeply,  or 

attempt  to  teach  principles  of  moral  duty,  yet 

there  is  much  in  her  sprightly  and  warm  sketches 

of  simple  nature  which  draws  the  heart  to  love  the 

Author  of  all  this  beauty ;  and  much  in  her  kind 

and  contented  philosophy  to  promote  love  and 

good  feelings.     She  is  a  philanthropist,  for  she 

Joys  in  the  happiness  of  others — a  patriot,  for  she 

draws  the  people  to  feel  the  beauties  and  blessings 

which  surround  thJB  most  lowly  lot  in  that  <'land 

of  proud  names  and  high  heroic  deeds." 

"  As  a  proof  that  we  lov$  her^  we  love  hir  dog" 
says  an  American  writer.  **  Walter  Scott's  stately 
Maida  is  not  more  an  historical  character  than 
her  springing  spaniel,  or  Italian  greyhound.  If 
she  began  by  being  prosaic  in  poetry,  she  has  re- 
deemed herself  by  being  most  poetic  in  pastoral 
prose." 


In  1888  hCss  Mittbrd's  name  was  added  to  the 
pension  list,  a  well-earned  tribute  to  one  whose 
genius  has  been  devoted  to  the  honour  and  em- 
bellishment of  her  country. 

From  ••  Our  Village." 
WHITSVH-BVB  —  MT  QARDXIT. 

The  pride  of  my  heart  and  the  delight  of  my 
eyes  is  my  garden.  Our  house,  which  is  in  di- 
mensions very  much  like  a  bird-cage,  and  mighty 
with  almost  equal  convenience,  be  laid  on  a  shelf, 
or  hung  up  in  a  tree,  would  be  utterly  unbearable 
in  warm  weather,  were  it  not  that  we  have  a  re- 
treat out  of  doors, — and  a  very  pleasant  retreat  it 
is.  To  make  my  readers  fully  comprehend  it,  I 
must  describe  our  whole  territories. 

Fancy  a  small  plot  of  ground,  with  a  pretty  low 
irregular  cottage  at  one  end;  a  large  granary, 
dirided  from  the  dwelling  by  a  little  court  running 
along  one  side;  and  a  long  thatched  shed  open 
towards  the  garden,  and  supported  by  wooden 
pillars  on  the  other.  The  bottom  is  bounded, 
half  by  an  old  wall,  and  half  by  an  old  paling, 
over  which  we  see  a  pretty  distance  of  woody 
hills.  The  house,  granary,  wall,  and  paling,  are 
covered  with  vines,  cherry-trees,  roses,  honey- 
suckles, and  jessamines,  with  great  clusters  of 
tall  hollyhocks  running  up  between  them ;  a  large 
elder  overhanging  the  little  gate,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent bay-tree,  such  a  tree  as  shall  scarcely  be 
matched  in  these  parts,  breaking  with  its  beautiful 
conical  form  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  buildings. 
This  is  my  garden;  and  the  long  pillared  shed, 
the  sort  of  rustic  arcade  which  runs  along  one 
side,  parted  from  the  flower-beds  by  a  row  of  rich 
geraniums,  is  our  out-of-do')r  drawing-room. 

I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  there  on  a 
summer  afternoon,  with  the  western  sun  flickering 
through  the  great  elder-tree,  and  lighting  up  our 
gay  parterres,  where  flowers  and  flowering  riirubs 
are  set  as  thick  as  grass  in  a  field,  a  wilderness 
of  blossom,   interwoven,    intertwined,   wreathy, 
garlandy,  profuse  beyond  all  prof\ision«  where  we 
may  guess  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mould, 
but  never  see  it.    I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as 
to  sit  in  the  shade  of  that  dark  bower,  with  the 
eye  resting  on  that  bright  piece  of  colour,  lighted 
so  gloriously  by  the  evening  sun,  now  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  birds  as  they  fiy  rapidly  in 
and  out  of  their  nests — ^for  there  are  always  two  or 
three  birds'-nests  in  the  thick  tapestry  of  cherry- 
trees,  honeysuckles,  and  China-roses,  which  cover 
our  walls — now  tracing  the  gay  gambols  of  the 
common  butterflies   as   they  sport  around  the 
dahlias ;  now  watching  that  rarer  moth,  which  the 
country  people,  fertile  in  pretty  names,  call  the 
bee-bird ;  *  that  bird-like  insect,  which  flutters  in 
the  hottest  days  over  the  sweetest  flowers,  insert- 
ing its  long  proboscis  into  the  small  tube  of  the 
jessamine,  and  hovering  over  the  scarlet  blossoms 
of  the  geranium,  whose  bright  colour  seems  re- 
flected on  its  own  feathery  breast;   that  insect 
which  seems  so  thoroughly  a  creature  of  the  air, 
never  at  rest;  always,  even  when  feeding,  self* 


*  Bphynz  liguttri,  privet  hawk-moth. 
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poiBod,  and  telf-iopported,  and  whose  winga,  in 
their  ceaseless  motion,  have  a  sound  so  deep,  so 
full,  BO  lulling,  BO  musical.  Nothing  so  pleasant 
as  to  sit  amid  that  mixture  of  the  flower  and  the 
leaf,  watching  the  bee-bird!  Nothing  so  pretty 
to  look  at  as  my  garden !  It  is,  quite  a  picture ; 
only  unluckily  it  resembles  a  picture  in  more  qua- 
lities than  one, — it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  look 
at.  One  might  as  well  think  of  walking  in  a  bit 
of  framed  canvass.  There  are  walks,  to  be  sure — 
tiny  paths  of  smooth  gravel,  by  courtesy  called 
such — but  they  are  so  overhung  by  roses  and 
lilies,  and  such  gay  encroachers  —  so  overrun  by 
convolvulus,  and  heart's-ease,  and  mignionette, 
and  other  sweet  stragglers,  that,  except  to  edge 
through  them  occasionally,  for  the  purposes  of 
planting,  or  weeding,  or  watering,  there  might  as 
well  be  no  paths  at  all.  Nobody  thinks  of  walking 
in  my  garden.  Even  May  glides  along  with  a 
delicate  and  trackless  step,  like  a  swan  through 
the  water;  and  we,  its  two-footed  denizens,  are 
fain  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  really  a  saloon,  and 
go  out  for  a  walk  towards  sun-set,  just  as  if  we 
had  not  been  sitting  in  the  open  air  all  day. 

What  a  contrast  from  the  quiet  garden  the  lively 
street !  Saturday  night  is  always  a  time  of  stir 
and  bustle  in  our  Tillage,  and  this  is  Whitsun- 
Eve,  the  pleasantest  Saturday  of  all  the  year, 
when  London  journeymen  and  servant  lads  and 
lasses  snatch  a  short  holiday  to  visit  their  families. 
A  short  and  precious  holiday,  the  happiest  and 
liveliest  of  any ;  for  even  the  gambols  and  merry- 
makings of  Christmas  oif^r  but  a  poor  enjoyment, 
compared  with  the  rural  diversions,  the  Mayings, 
revels,  and  cricket-matches  of  Whitsuntide. 

CHA&ACTKRS. 

This  village  of  ours  is  swarming  to-night  like  a 
hive  of  bees,  and  all  the  church-bells  round  are 
pouring  out  their  merriest  peals,  as  if  to  call  them 
together.  I  must  try  to  give  some  notion  of  the 
various  figures. 

First  there  is  a  group  suited  to  Teniers,  a  cluster 
of  out-of-door  customers  of  the  Rose,  old  benchers 
of  the  inn,  who  sit  round  a  table  smoking  and 
drinking  in  high  solemnity  to  the  sound  of  Timo- 
thy's fiddle.  Next,  a  mass  of  eager  boys,  the 
combatants  of  Monday,  who  are  surrounding  the 
shoemaker's  shop,  where  an  invisible  hole  in  their 
ball  is  mended  by  Master  Keep  himself,  under 
the  joint  superintendence  of  Ben  Kirby  and  Tom 
Coper.  Ben  showing  much  verbal  respect  and 
outward  deference  for  his  umpire's  judgment  and 
experience,  but  managing  to  get  the  ball  done  his 
own  way,  after  all ;  whilst  outside  the  shop,  the 
rest  of  the  eleven,  the  less-trusted  commons,  are 
shouting  and  bawling  round  Joel  Brent,  who  is 
twisting  the  waxed  twine  round  the  handles  of  the 
bats — the  poor  bats,  which  please  nobody — which 
the  taller  youths  are  despising  as  too  little  and 
too  light,  and  the  smaller  are  abusing  as  too 
heavy  and  too  large.  Happy  critics!  winning 
their  match  can  hardly  be  a  greater  delight — even 
if  to  win  it,  they  be  doomed !  Farther  down  the 
street  is  the  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  Sally  Wheeler, 
come  home  for  a  holiday  from  B ,  escorted  by 


a  tall  footman  in  a  dashing  livery,  wh4iB  dM  is 
trying  to  curtsey  off  before  her  deaf  graitdssetlw 
sees  him.     I  wonder  whether  she  will  sneeeed. 

MBS.   LUCAS   AKD  HSR  DAUOHTUS. 

Blrs.  Lucas,  still  lovely  and  elegant,  thoo^ 
somewhat  faded  and  care-worn,  waa  walking  pen- 
sively up  and  down  the  graas-path  of  the  prsttf 
flower-court :  her  eldest  daughter,  a  rosy,  bri^t 
brunette,  with  her  dark  hair  floating  in  all  dirse- 
tions,  was  darting  about  like  a  lurd:  now  tyin^ 
up  the  pinks,  now  watering  the  geraniums ;  nov 
collecting  the  fallen  rose-leaves  into  the  strav 
bonnet,  which  dangled  from  her  ana;  and  nov 
feeding  a  brood  of  bantams  from  a  Httle  haricy 
measure,  which  that  sagaeiouB  and  active  eoloBy 
seemed  to  recognise  as  if  by  instinct,  coming,  loag 
before  she  called  them,  at  their  awilieat  pace,  be- 
tween a  run  and  a  fly,  to  awut,  with  their  asual 
noisy  and  bustling  patience,  the  showers  of  grsis 
which  she  flung  to  them  across  the  paling.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture  of  yonth,  and  health,  sad 
happiness ;  and  her  clear,  gay  voice,  and  briOisBt 
smile,  accorded  well  with  her  shape  and  motios. 
as  light  as  a  butterfly,  and  as  wild  aa  the  winl 
A  beautiful  picture  was  that  rosy  laas  of  fifteca, 
in  her  unconscious  loveliness,  and  I  might  have 
continued  gazing  upon  her  longer,  had  I  not  bata 
attracted  by  an  object  no  less  charming,  althoafh 
in  a  very  different  way. 

It  was  a  slight  elegant  girl,  apparently  about  • 
year  younger  than  the  pretty  romp  of  the  flower- 
garden,  not  unlike  her  in  form  and  feature,  bat 
totally  distinct  in  colouring  and  expression. 

She  sate  in  the  old  porch,  wreathed  irith  jessi- 
mine  and  honeysuckle,  with  the  western  sun  floet- 
ing  round  her  like  a  glory,  and  displaying  tk« 
singular  beauty  of  her  chestnut  hair,  brown,  wi^ 
a  golden  light,  and  the  exceeding  delicacj  of  her 
smooth  ^nd  finely-grained  complexion,  so  psie, 
and  yet  so  healthful.     Her  whole  face  and  term 
had  a  bending  and  statue-like  grace,  increased  bj 
the  adjustment  of  her  splendid  hair,  which  vn 
parted  on  her  white  forehead,  and  gathered  ap 
behind  in  a  large  knot,  a  natural  coronet    Her 
eye-brows  and  long  eye-lashes  were  a  few  shadei 
darker  than  her  hair,  and  singularly  rich  sad 
beautiful.     She  was  plaiting  straw,  rapidly  asd 
skilfully,  and  bent  over  her  work  with  a  mild  sad 
placid  attention,  a  sedate  pensiveneas  that  did  aot 
belong  to  her  age,  and  which  contrasted  strangely 
and  sadly  with  the  gaiety  of  her  laughing  sad 
brilliant  sister,  who  at  this  moment  darted  ap  to 
her  with  a  handful  of  pinks  and  some  groundsel 
Jessy  received  them  with  a  smile:  such  a  enile! 
spoke  a  few  words,  in  a  sweet,  sighing  voice ;  pat 
the  flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  the  groundsel  in 
the  cage  of  a  linnet  that  hung  near  her ;  and  thca 
resumed  her  seat  and  her  work,  imitating,  bettv 
than  I  have  ever  heard  them  imitated,  the  varioas 
notes  of  the  nighUngale,  who  was  singing  ia  tke 
opposite  hedge,  whilst  I,  ashamed  of  loiteriag 
longer,  passed  on. 

The  next  time  I  saw  her,  my  interest  in  thif 
lovely  creature  was  increased  tenfold,  for  I  then 
knew  that  Jessy  was  blind. 
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MORGAN,  SYDNEY, 
Wuosi  mudeD  Dune  waa  Sydney  OweiuoD,  wai 
born  ID  Dublin,  ftbout  178S.  Her  fathir  was  ■ 
respectable  actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
and  giTB  hii  daughter  the  beat  adTantagea  of 
education  ha  could  eommand.  He  iraa  a  man  of 
decided  talenti,  a  faTpurite  in  the  aocietj  of  the 
city,  aad  author  of  some  popular  Irish  aongi. 
Hi^i  daughter,  Sydney,  inherited  hii  predilectioo 
for  national  muiic  and  aong.  Very  early  in  life, 
when  ahe  waa  a  mere  child,  sbe  published  a  email 
Tolume  of  poetical  effusions;  end  »oon  after.  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Irish  Harp,"  and  a  selection  of  tuelre 
Irish  melodies,  tet  to  music.  One  of  these  is  the 
well-knonrnaDDgof  ■'KateEeamey  i"  probably  thia 
popular  lyric  will  outlive  ail  tbe  other  writinge  of 
this  authoress.  Her  next  work  wag  ■  novel,  "St. 
Clair,  01  the  Heireie  of  Desmond,"  publisbed  when 
she  was  about  sixteen.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
"The  Novice  of  St.  Dominickr'  and  then  her 
most  successful  work,  "  The  Wild  Irish  Oitl," 
wbich  appeared  in  the  winter  of  IBOl. 

The  book  had  a  prodigious  sale.  Within  the 
llrst  two  years,  seren  editions  were  published  in 
Great  Britain,  besides  two  or  three  in  America. 
It  gained  for  Miss  Owenaon  a  celebrity  which  very 
few  writers,  of  either  sex,  have  won  at  so  early 
an  age.  It  gained  her  the  love  and  blessings  of 
the  Irish  people,  of  course ;  and  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult achiersment,  it  won  her  s  high  reputation  io 
England.  Some  of  the  best  and  brightest  charac- 
ters among  the  proud  nobility  became  her  frieDds 
and  patrons. 

What  were  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  work 
which  woo  this  popularity  T  As  a  navel,  it  cer- 
Isinly  eaoDot  be  rated  very  high,  Tbe  plot  shows 
little  inventive  talent,  and  was,  moreover,  liable 
to  some  objection  on  the  score  of  moral  tendency. 
We  allude  to  the  plan  of  making  the  Earl  of  M — 
and  his  son  both  in  love  with  (he  same  lady.  The 
is  very  awkwardly  managed,  and  we 
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think  moat  readere  mast  have  been  disgosted,  if 
not  shocked,  by  the  scene  where  the  onconscioas 
liTsls,  father  and  son,  meet  in  the  old  chapel. 
There  is  very  little  deyelopment  of  character  at- 
tempted, each  person  introduced  being  expressly 
designed,  as  is  at  once  seen,  to  act  a  particnlar 
part,  which  is  set  down  in  the  play. 

Nor  is  the  merit  of  the  work  in  its  style,  which 
is  both  high-flown  and  puerile.  The  exaggerated 
sentiment,  so  often  poured  out  by  the  fervid,  but 
uncultivated  writer,  appears  more  nonsensical 
from  the  pompous  phraseology  in  which  it  is  so 
often  expressed.  We  wonder  how  such  great 
words  could  haye  been  brougl^  together  to  ex- 
press such  small  meanings.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  descriptive  portions  of  the  work. 
In  short,  the  author,  possessing  naturally  the 
wildest  and  warmest  phase  of  Irish  temperament, 
had  her  head  filled  and  nearly  turned  by  what 
she  calls  '*the  witching  sorcery"  of  Rousseau; 
and  as  her  taste  had  been  very  littie  cultivated  by 
judicious  reading,  or  her  judgment  improved  by 
observation,  it  is  not  strange  that  she  mistook 
hyperbole  for  elegance,  and  fancied  that  soft,  mel- 
lifluous words  would  convey  ideas  of  superhuman 
beauty.  The  following  description  of  her  heroine, 
Qlorvina,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  tawdry  style. 
'*Her  form  was  so  almost  impalpably  delicate, 
that  as  it  floated  on  the  gaze,  it  seemed  like  the 
incarnation  of  some  pure  ethereal  spirit,  which  a 
sigh  too  roughly  breathed,  might  dissolve  into  its 
kindred  air;  yet  to  this  sylphide  elegance  of 
spheral  beauty  was  united  all  that  symmetrical 
contour  which  constitutes  the  luxury  of  human 
loveliness.  This  scarcely  'mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould,*  was  vested  in  a  robe  of  vestal 
white,  which  was  enfolded  beneath  the  bosom 
with  a  narrow  girdle  embossed  with  precious 
stones."  Query,  how  did  the  lady  look?  Can 
the  reader  form  any  clear  notion? 

Such  is  the  prevailing  style  of  the  book,  though 
occasionally,  when  giving  utterance  to  some  strong 
deep  feeling,  which  usually  finds  its  appropriate 
language,  the  author  is  truly  eloquent  How 
could  a  novel  so  written,  gain  such  popularity  ? 
Because  it  had  a  high  aim,  a  holy  purpose.  It 
owed  its  success  entirely  to  the  simple  earnest- 
ness '!vith  which  Miss  Oweneon  defended  her 
country.  It  is  all  Irish.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  of  self,  nothing  but  patriotism  was  in  her 
soul,  and  this  feeling  redeemed  the  faults  of  in- 
flated style,  French  sentimentalism,  false  reason- 
ing, and  all  the  extravagances  of  her  youthftil 
fancy.  Ireland  was  her  inspiration  and  her 
theme.  Its  history,  language,  antiquities,  tradi- 
tions, and  wrongs,  these  she  had  studied  as  a 
cealot  does  his  creed,  and  with  a  fervour  only  in- 
ferior in  sacredness  to  that  of  religion,  she  poured 
her  whole  heart  and  mind  forth  in  the  cause  of 
her  own  native  land. 

After  such  remarkable  success,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  Miss  Owenson  should  continue  her 
literary  career.  "Patriotic  Sketches,"  *'Ida," 
and  '*  The  Missionary,"  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Her  next  work  was  '*0*I>on- 
nell;"  then  *<  Florence  Maoarthy,  an  Irish  Tale," 


was  published  in  1818.  Previously  to  this  IHm 
Owenson  became  Lady  Morgan,  by  marrying  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  M.  B.,  a  gentieman  of  consider- 
able talents, — as  his  own  work,  *<  Sketches  of  tiie 
Philosophy  of  Life  and  Morals,"  shows.  The 
marriage  seemed  to  give  new  energy  and  a  wid«r 
scope  to  the  genius  of  Lady  Morgan ;  the  tastes 
of  the  husband  and  wife  were,  evidently,  in  sym- 
pathy. They  went  abroad,  and  "France**  ind 
"  Italy,'*  two  clever  specimens  of  Lady  Morgan's 
powers  of  observation  and  description,  were  the 
result  These  works  are  lively  and  entertaining. 
Lord  Byron  has  borne  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
and  excellence  of  "  Italy:*'  if  the  authoress  had 
been  less  solicitous  of  making  a  sensation,  her 
book  would  have  been  more  perfect^  yet  now  it  ii 
among  the  best  of  its  kind. 

"  The  O'Briens  and  the  O'Flaliertys,*'  a  Bovd 
intended  to  portray  national  manners,  appeared 
in  1827;  "The  Book  of  the  Boudoir"  in  1829. 
Among  her  other  works  are,  "  The  Princess,"  a 
story  founded  on  the  Revolution  in  Belgion, 
"I>ramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life,"  "The  Lift 
and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa,"  and  "Woman  and 
her  Master,"  published  in  London,  1840.  Tee 
volumes  of  this  work  were  then  issued:  the 
authoress,  suffering  under  that  painful  aflliction, 
a  weakness  of  eyesight,  was  unable  to  complete 
her  plan,  and  it  has  never  been  finished.  It  is  a 
philosophical  histoiy  of  woman  down  to  the  ftD 
of  the  Roman  Empire, — a  work  on  which  Lady 
Morgan  evidentiy  laboured  with  great  seal  It 
should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who  wish  to  gaia 
a  compendious  knowledge  of  woman's  history,  and 
a  graphic  sketch  of  her  influence  in  the  eai^ 
ages.  Many  new  and  valuable  trutlis  are  promal- 
gated ;  and  though  some  of  the  opinions  are  aa- 
sound,  because  unscriptural,  yet  tiie  earnest  wiah 
to  benefit  her  sex,  and  improve  socie^,  has  gifted 
the  writer  with  great  power  in  setting  forth  uock 
that  is  true,  and  of  the  utmost  importance.  We 
hope  she  will  have  strength  and  energy,  and  a 
prolongation  of  life,  to  complete  the  work« 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  this  inde&tigaUt 
writer,  we  will  give  the  opinions  of  British  erities, 
only  observing  that,  to  us,  the  greatest  blemish  ia 
her  books  in  an  under-current,  more  or  less  stroa^ 
running  through  many  of  them,  bearing  the  phi- 
losophical opinions,  or  sayings  rather,  of  the 
French  sentimental  school  of  infideb.  We  do  not 
think  Lady  Morgan  an  unbeliever ;  but  she  gives 
occasion  for  censure  by  expressions,  oocaaioaally, 
that  favour  Aree-thinkers.  If  she  had  but  serred 
God,  in  her  writings,  with  the  same  enthnaiaatie 
seal  she  serves  her  country,  what  a  glorious  wo- 
man she  would  have  been  I 

Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Cydopaodia  of  Ea^iih 
Literature,  says: — 

"Lady  Morgan  has,  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  written  in  various  departments  of  lite- 
rature— in  poetry,  the  drama,  novels,  biography, 
ethics,  politics,  and  books  of  travds.  Whether 
she  has  written  any  one  book  that  will  become  a 
standard  portion  of  our  literature,  is  doubtful,  bat 
we  are  indebted  to  her  pen  for  a  number  of  dercr, 
lively  national  sketches  and  anecdotes.    She  has 
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foQgbt  h«r  way  to  dkiinetion,  seU-^ducated,  in  the 
midst  of  mllery,  taroMin,  and  lituperation,  pro- 
Yoked  on  the  one  hand  by  her  careleee  and  bold 
avowal  of  liberal  opinions  on  questions  of  politics 
and  the '  minor  morals '  of  life,  and  on  the  other  by 
her  ill-coneealed  worship  of  the  fashions  and  fol- 
lies of  the  great,  which  has  led  her  democratic 
friends  to  pronounce  the  pretty  severe  opinion, 
that '  there  is  not  a  pernicious  vanity  or  affecta- 
tion belonging  to  tuft-hunting  or  moditkness,  which 
she  does  not  labour  to  confirm  and  strengthen  by 
precept,  sentiment,  and  her  own  goodly  example.'* 
If  Lady  Morgan  has  not  always  taste,  she  has 
talent ;  if  she  has  not  slways  delicacy,  she  speaks 
boldly  and  freely ;  if  she  has  got  into  the  society 
of  the  great  (the  reputation  of  her  writings,  Uke 
those  of  Swift,  '  doing  the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon 
or  of  a  coaoh-and-siz'),  she  has  told  us  all  she 
knows  about  them.  She  has  been  as  liberal  of 
satire  and  sarcasm  as  of  adulation.  She  has  a 
masculine  disregard  of  common  opinion  or  censure, 
and  a  temperament,  as  she  herself  states,  'as 
eheery  and  genial  as  ever  went  to  that  strange 
medley  of  pathos  and  humour— the  Irish  cha- 
racter.* " 

From  "TiM  Book  of  the  Boudoir.** 
MT  FIRST  BOUT  IN  LONDON. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  London,  and 
while  my  UtUe  book  (« Wild  Irish  Oiri,")  was 
running  rapidly  through  successive  editions,   I 

was  presented  to  the  countess  dowager  of  C k, 

and  invited  to  a  rout  at  her  fantastic  and  pretty 
mansion  in  New  Burlington  Street.  Oh,  how  her 
Irish  historical  name  tingled  on  my  ears,  and 
seized  on  my  imagination;  as  that  of  her  great 
ancestor,  <<  the  father  of  chemistry,  and  uncle  to 
lord  Cork,"  did  on  the  mind  of  my  old  friend, 
professor  Higgens.  I  was  f^reshly  launched  from 
the  bogs  of  the  barony  of  Tireragh,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gonnaught,  and  had  dropped  at  once  into 
the  very  sanctuary  of  English  ton,  without  time 
to  go  tlurough  the  necessary  course  of  training  in 
manners  or  milinery,  for  such  an  awful  transition: 
so,  with  no  chaperon  but  my  incipient  notoriety, 
and  actually  no  toilet  but  the  frock  and  the  flower 
in  which,  not  many  days  before,  I  had  danced  a 
jig,  on  an  earthen  floor,  with  an  O'Rourke,  prince 
of  Brefney,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  I  stepped 
into  my  job-carriage  at  the  hour  of  ten,  and,  <<  all 
alone  by  myself" — as  the  Irish  song  says — 

"  To  Eden  took  my  solitary  way.*' 

What  added  to  my  fears,  and  doubts,  and  hopes, 
and  embarrassments,  was  a  note  from  my  noble 
hostess,  received  at  the  moment  of  departure, 
which  ran  thus:  — 

"  Every  body  has  been  inrited  expressly  to  meet 
the  Wild  Irish  Girl :  so  she  must  bring  her  Irish 
harp.  M.  C.  0." 

I  arrived  at  New  Burlington  Street  without  my 
Irish  harp,  and  with  a  beating  heart;  and  I  heard 
the  high-sounding  titles  of  princes  and  ambassadors, 
and  dukes  and  duchesses,  announced,  long  before 
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my  own  poor  plebeian  Hibernian  name  puszled  the 
porter,  and  was  bandied  from  footman  to  footman, 
as  all  names  are  bandied,  which  are  not  written 
down  in  the  red-book  of  Fashion,  nor  rendered 
familiar  to  the  lips  of  her  insolent  menials.  How 
I  wished  myself  back  in  Tireragh  with  my  own 
princes,  the  O's  and  Macs ;  and  yet  this  position 
was  among  the  items  of  my  highest  ambition! 
To  be  sought  after  by  the  great,  not  for  any  acd- 
dental  circumstance  of  birth,  rank,  or  fortune,  but 
simply  '^pour  lea  beaux  yeux  de  mon  mtriUj**  was  a 
principal  item  in  the  Utopia  of  my  youthfiil  fancy. 
I  endeavoured  to  recall  the  fhct  to  mind ;  but  it 
would  not  do:  and  as  I  ascended  the  marble 
stairs,  with  their  gilt  balustrade,  I  was  agitated 
by  emotions  similar  to  those  which  drew  from  my 
countryman,  Maurice  Quill,  his  frank  exclamation 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  «  Oh,  I  wish 
some  one  of  my  greatest  enemies  was  kicking  me 
down  Dame  street !" 

Lady  C k  met  me  at  the  door  of  that  suite 

of  apartments  which  opens  with  a  brilliant  bou- 
doir, and  terminates  with  a  sombre  conservatory, 
where  eternal  twilights  fall  upon  fountains  of 
rose-water  which  never  dry,  and  on  beds  of 
flowers  which  never  fade, -^  where  singing  birds 
are  always  silent,  and  butterflies  are  for  once  at 
rest. 

'<  What,  no  harp,  Glorvina  ?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Oh,  Lady  C 1" 

**  Oh,  Lady  Fiddlestick ! — ^you  are  a  fool,  child; 
you  don't  know  your  own  interests.  Here,  James, 
William,  Thomas,  send  one  of  the  chairmen  to 
Stanhope  street,  for  Miss  Owenson's  harp. 

Led  on  by  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  <*  little 
Dunce,"  and  BoswelVs  **  divine  Maria^"  who  kindly 
and  protectingly  drew  my  arm  through  hers,  I 
was  at  once  merged  into  that  mob  of  iUgahtee  and 
iUgcmUf  who  always  prefer  narrow  door-ways  for 
incipient  flirtations,  to  the  clear  stage  and  fair 
play  of  the  centre  of  a  saloon.  As  we  stood 
wedged  on  the  threshold  of  fashion,  my  dazzled 
eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  a  strikingly  sullen- 
looking,  handsome  creature,  whose  boyi^  person 
was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  singularity,  which 
seemed  to  vibrate  between  hauteur  and  shyness. 
He  stood  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  alone,  occu- 
pying a  comer  near  the  door ;  and  though  in  the 
brilliant  bustling  crowd,  was  *'  not  of  it" 

**  How  do,  Lord  Byron  ?"  said  a  pretty  sprite 
of  fashion,  as  she  glided  her  spirituality  through 
a  space,  which  might  have  proved  too  narrow  for 
one  of  Leslie  Forster's  demi-semi  souls  to  pass 
through. 

Lord  Byron !  All  <* 2m  hravee  Birona"  of  French 
and  English  chivalry  rushed  to  my  mind,  at  the 
sound  of  the  historical  name!  But  I  was  then 
ignorant,  that  its  young  and  beautiftd  inheritor 
was  to  give  it  greater  claims  on  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  than  the  valiant  preux  of  France,  or 
the  loyal  cavaliers  of  England,  had  yet  bestowed 
on  it.  For  fame  travels  slowly  in  our  Barony  of 
Tireragh;  and  though  Lord  Byron  had  already 
made  his  first  step  in  that  career  which  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  his  brilliant  and  powerfU  genius 
over  all  his  contemporaries,  /  had  got  no  Airther 
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in  the  article  Byron,  than  the  ^^pends-toi,  brave 
Biron,"  of  Henri  Quaire, 

After  a  stand  and  a  stare  of  some  seoonds,  I 
was  poshed  on — and,  on  reaching  the  centre  of 
the  conseryatory,  I  found  myself  suddenly  pounced 

upon  a  sort  of  rustic  seat  by  Lady  C k,  whose 

effort  to  detain  me  on  this  very  uneasy  pre- 
eminence, resembled  Lingo's  remonstrance  of 
"keep  your  temper,  great  Rusty-fusty;"  for  I 
too  was  treated  en  prineesse  (the  princess  of  Cool' 
avin),  and  denied  the  civilized  privileges  of  sofa 
or  chair,  which  were  not  in  character  with  the 
habits  of  a  <*  Wild  Irish  Girl."  So  there  I  sat, 
^* patience  per  force  with  wilful  eholer  meetinff"  the 
lioness  of  the  night !  exhibited  and  shown  off  like 
"  the  beautiful  hyena  that  never  was  tamed,"  of 
Exeter  'Change,  looking  almost  as  wild,  and  feel- 
ing quite  as  savage ! 

»  *  #  *  » 

I  shall  never  forget  the  cordiality  with  which, 
upon  this  memorable  occasion.  Lady  C k  pre- 
sented me  to  all  that  was  then  most  illustrious  for 
rank  and  talent  in  England;  even  though  the 
manner  savoured,  perhaps,  something  too  much 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Forty's  style  of  protection, 
on  a  similar  occasion,  **AUon8,  MademoieeUe,  parkz 
— vous  allez  voir  eomme  elle parte;**  for  if  the  man- 
ner was  not  exactly  conformable  to  the  dignity  of 
the  princess  of  Coolaviny  the  motive  rendered  all 
excusable ;  and  I  felt  with  the  charming  proUgie 
oi  the  French  duchesse,  that  *'  so  many  whimsical 
efforts  proceeded  merely  from  a  desire  to  bring 
me  forward." 

Presenting  me  to  each  and  all  of  the  splendid 
crowd,  which  an  idle  curiosity,  easily  excited,  and 
as  soon  satisfied,  had  gathered  round  us,  she  pre- 
faced every  introduction  with  a  little  exordium, 
which  seemed  to  amuse  every  one  but  its  subject 
<*  Lord  Erskine,  this  is  the  *  Wild  Irish  Girl,*  whom 
you  are  so  anxious  to  know.  I  assure  you,  she 
talks  quite  as  well  as  she  writes.  Now,  my  dear, 
do  tell  my  Lord  Erskine  some  of  those  Irish  stories 

you  told  us  the  other  evening  at  Lord  C ^ville's. 

Fancy  yourself  en  petit  comitS,  and  take  off  the  Irish 
brogue.  Mrs.  Abingdon  says  you  would  make 
a  famous  actress,  she  does  indeed !  You  must 
play  the  short-armed  orator  with  her ;  she  will  be 
here  by-and-by.  This  is  the  duchess  of  St  A — ; 
she  has  your  *  Wild  Irish  Girl  *  by  heart     Where 

is  Sheridan?    Do,  my  dear  Mr.  T ;  (this  is 

Mr.  T ,  my  dear — geniuses  should  know  each 

other) — do,  my  dear  Mr.  T ,  find  me  Mr. 

Sheridan.  Oh!  here  he  isl  what!  you  know 
each  other  already;  tarU  mieux.  This  is  Lord 
Carysfort  Mr.  Lewis,  do  come  forward ;  that  is 
Monk  Lewis,  my  dear,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
so  much — but  you  must  not  read  his  works,  they 
are  very  naughty.  But  here  is  one,  whose  works 
I  know  you  have  read.  What,  you  know  him 
too!"  It  was  the  Hon.  William  Spenser,  whose 
«  Year  of  Sorrow,"  was  then  drawing  tears  fi-om 
all  the  brightest  eyes  in  England,  while  his  wit 
and  his  pleasantry  cheered  every  circle  he  distin- 
guished by  his  presence. 

Lewis,  who  stood  staring  at  me  through  his  eye- 
glass, backed  out  at  this  exhibition,  and  disap- 


peared. <<  Here  are  two  ladies,"  contuued  her 
ladyship,  *<  whose  wish  to  know  you  is  very  flat- 
tering, for  they  are  wits  themselves,  Feepril  it 

Mortemar,  true  N 's.     Yon  don*t  know  the 

value  of  this  introduction.  You  know  Mr.  GeU, 
so  I  need  not  present  you,  he  calls  you  the  Irish 
Oorinne.  Your  friend  Mr.  Moore  will  be  here 
by-and-by.  I  have  collected  *  all  the  talents*  for 
you.  Do  see,  somebody,  if  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mra 
Siddons  are  come  yet ;  and  find  me  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. Now  pray  tell  us  the  soene  at  the  Irish 
baronet's  in  the  rebellion,  that  you  told  to  the 
ladies  of  Llangollen ;  and  then  gire  us  your  blue 
stocking  dinner  at  Sir  Richard  Phillips's;  sad 
describe  us  the  Irish  priests.     Here  is  your  ooin- 

tryman,  Lord  L k,   he  will  be  your  bottle 

holder." 

Lord  L k  volunteered  his  services.     The 

circle  now  began  to  widen — ^wits,  warriors,  peen, 
ministers  of  state.  The  harp  waa  brought  for- 
ward, and  I  attempted  to  play ;  but  my  howl  wis 
funereal ;  I  was  ready  to  cry  in  character,  but  en- 
deavoured to  laugh,  and  to  cover  out  my  reel 
timidity  by  an  affected  ease,  which  was  both  awk- 
ward and  impolitic.  The  best  coquetry  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced  is  a  frank  exhibition  of 
its  own  unsophisticated  feelings — but  this  is  t 
secret  learned  too  late. 

GOOD  MOTHX&S. 

That  which  the  woman  is,  the  mother  wiU  be; 
and  her  personal  qualities  will  direct  and  goven 
her  maternal  instinct,  as  her  taste  will  inflaence 
her  appetite.  If  she  be  prejudiced  and  ignorsot, 
the  good  mother -wiXi  mismanage  her  children;  sad 
if  she  be  riolent  in  temper  and  yehement  in  opia- 
ion,  the  good  mother  will  be  petulant  and  unjust 
towards  them :  if  she  be  inconsistent  and  capri- 
cious, she  will  alternate  between  fits  of  severity 
and  bursts  of  indulgence,  equally  fatal :  if  she  be 
vain,  and  coquettish,  and  selfish,  she  may  be  fowi 
of  her  children  through  her  pride,  but  she  wiU 
always  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  enjoyments,  sod 
even  their  interests,  to  the  triumphs  of  her  owi 
vanity,  or  the  gratification  of  her  egotism. 

The  perfection  of  motherhood  lies,  therefore,  is 
the  harmonious  blending  of  a  happy  instinct,  with 
those  qualities  which  make  the  good  member  of 
general  society — with  good  sense  and  informatiso 
with  subdued  or  regulated  passions,  and  that  ab- 
negation which  lays  every  selfish  consideratioD  at 
the  feet  of  duty.  To  make  a  good  mother,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  cfaiMl, 
but  to  seek  it  with  foresight  and  effect  Her 
actions  must  be  regulated  by  long-sighted  viewB. 
and  steadily  and  perseveringly  directed  to  tbst 
health  of  the  body  and  of  Uie  mind,  which  etn 
alone  enable  the  objects  of  her  solicitude  to  meet 
the  shocks  and  rubs  of  life  with  firmness,  and  to 
maintain  that  independence,  in  practice  and  pxia' 
ciple,  which  sets  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  de- 
fiance, fitting  its  possessor  to  fill  the  varioas 
stations,  whether  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  honoor 
or  obscurity,  to  which  chance  may  conduct  him. 
This  is  my  idea  of  the  duties  of  maternity,  sad 
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of  the  perfeetion  of  that  most  perfect  creature  — 
a  good  mother.  I  know  it  is  not  ererybodj'B  idea, 
and  that  there  is  another  beau  iditU  of  maternity 
which  is  much  more  prevalent 

There  is  the  good  mother,  that  spends  half  her 
life  in  hugging,  flattering,  and  stuffing  her  child, 
till,  like  the  little  Dalia-lama  of  Thibet,  he  thinks 
he  has  come  into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  adored  like  a  god,  and  crammed  like  a 
capon.  This  is  the  good  mother,  who,  in  her 
fondness,  is  seen  watching  anxiously,  after  a  long 
late  dinner,  for  the  entrance  of  the  little  victim 
which  she  has  dressed  up  for  sacrifice,  and  whose 
Tigils  are  prolonged  beyond  its  natural  strength, 
that  it  may  partake  of  the  poisonous  luxuries  in 
the  last  service  of  the  feast  of  ceremony,  till  the 
fever  of  over-excitement  mounts  to  its  cheek, 
sparkles  in  the  eye,  and  gives  incoherency  to  its 
voluble  nonsense;  an  excitement  to  be  followed 
not  by  the  deep  and  dreamless  sleep  of  infancy, 
but  by  the  restless  slumbers  and  fearful  visions 
of  indigestion.  Alas  for  the  mother  and  for  the 
child!  and  alas  for  the  guests  called  upon  for 
their  quota  of  admiration  upon  such  melancholy 
occasions,  —  such  terrible  exhibitions  of  human 
vanity  and  human  weakness,  counteracting  the 
finest  instincts  of  human  nature ! 

From  '*  Woman  and  her  Matter.** 

WOMIN   IN   ASIA. 

It  is  an  awful  and  heart-rending  act  to  raise  the 
dark  curtain  which  hangs  before  "  the  sanctuary 
of  women"  throughout  the  g^eat  continent  of 
Asia,  and  to  penetrate  the  domestic  holds  of  those 
rain-gloiious  nations  which  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  precedence  in  creation,  and  date  their  power 
and  their  policy  from  eras  anterior  to  the  written 
records  of  more  civilised  communities.  In  these 
states,  on  whose  condition  the  passage  of  some 
thousands  of  years  has  imposed  no  change,  and 
in  which  the  sufferings  of  one  half  the  species 
have  awakened  no  sympathy,  may  be  discovered 
the  most  graphic  illustrations  of  the  tyranny  of 
man,  and  of  the  degradation  of  woman.  There 
the  sexes,  in  their  mutual  relations,  are  still  where 
the  earliest  necessities  of  the  species  first  placed 
them;  perpetuating,  by  their  false  position,  the 
barbarous  rudiments  of  primeval  society.  The  sin 
of  polygamy,  still  unredeemed  in  the  East,  dries 
up  the  fountains  of  human  sensibility,  and  crushes 
every  better  impulse  of  feeling,  —  annihilating 
even  the  hope  of  political  liberty,  and  leaving  the 
wisest  legislative  reformer,  at  best,  but  a  happy 
accident,  if  not  an  anomaly  and  a  discord. 

In  the  Zenana  of  the  modem  Hindoo,  woman  is 
still  reared  the  slave  of  the  most  frightful  super- 
stition,—the  victim  of  the  most  selfish  institutes 
which  man  has  yet  devised.  Frail,  her  infidelity 
to  her  lord  is  punished  by  a  living  burial ;  faithful, 
her  constancy  is  rewarded  by  a  place  on  his  funeral 
pyre ;  her  life  and  death,  alike  a  violence  to  na- 
uxre,  an  outrage  to  society,  and  a  mortifying  evi- 
dence of  the  incapacity  of  some  races  for  improve- 
ment and  reform. 


W0MK5    IN    CHINA. 

But  there  is  a  pompous  and  a  pedantic  land, 
which  boasts  supremacy  in  wisdom  and  in  science 
from  an  epoch  anterior  to  all  human  record,  save 
its  own — China,  the  land  of  many  letters,  of  many 
lanterns,  and  of  few  ideas.  Peopled  by  the  long^ 
eared,  elliptic -eyed,  flat -nosed,  olive -coloured, 
Mongolian  race,  it  offers  a  population  singularly 
deficient  in  intellectual  physiognomy ;  though,  to 
its  absurd  ugliness,  the  women  of  the  higher 
classes  occasionally  offer  striking  exceptions. 

In  China,  polygamy  prevails  virtually,  if  not  by 
name;  and  the  sovereign,  self-imprisoned  in  his 
golden-roofed  palace,  with  his  one  empress,  six 
queens,  and  three  hundred  (or,  if  he  please,  three 
thousand)  concubines,  reflects,  on  the  great  scale, 
the  domestic  establishment  of  those  among  his 
subjects  whose  wealth  may  permit  the  irrational 
indulgence  of  their  passion  or  their  pride.  The 
female  slave,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  infe- 
rior slaves,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  superior, 
(adequate  to  that  of  wife,)  who  has  been  pur- 
chased with  gold,  may  be  returned,  if  on  trial  not 
approved,  is  not  deemed  worthy  to  eat  at  her 
master's  table.  Crippled  from  her  cradle,  morally 
and  physically,  ignorant  of  any  one  of  the  many 
thousand  letters  of  her  husband's  alphabet,  re- 
ferred to  the  futile  amusements  of  infancy  for  all 
resource  against  utter  tedium,  to  dress  and  to 
smoke  are  her  highest  pleasures ;  and  to  totter  on 
the  flat  roof  of  her  golden  cage,  her  sole  privilege. 
She,  too,  feeble  and  imbecile  as  she  is,  is  outraged 
in  the  only  feeling  that  nature  may  have  rescued 
from  the  wreck  of  man's  oppression ;  for  the  Chi- 
nese wife,  like  the  odalisque  of  Turkey,  yields  up 
her  offspring  a  sacrifice  to  the  murderous  policy 
of  her  master. 

If  such  is  the  destiny  of  the  lady  of  the  celestial 
empire,  the  woman  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
submits  to  a  yet  severer  fate.  She  it  is  who  feeds 
and  rears  the  silk-worm,  with  an  attention  to  de- 
tails of  which  the  female  organisation  is  so  pre- 
eminently capable;  she  reels  the  produce,  and 
works  and  weaves  the  silk.  It  is  the  woman,  too, 
who  cultivates  the  most  tender  tea-plants,  and 
whose  delicate  fingers  are  alone  fitted  to  roll  the 
finer  tea-leaf.  Having  thus  furnished  her  quota 
to  the  common  means  of  national  wealth,  she  also 
works  that  exquisite  gold  and  silver  filagree,  and 
prepares  those  gorgeous  adornments,  in  which  im- 
perial vanity  delights  to  adorn  the  ponderous  and 
puerile  divine-righted  ruler  of  the  celestial  empire. 

Descending  yet  lower  in  the  social  chain,  the 
female  peasant  of  China  presents  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary example  of  plodding  industry.  Ex- 
posed to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  with  the 
infant  tied  to  her  back,  which  she  may  have  res- 
cued from  the  wild  beast,  or  from  the  devouring 
wave,  she  ploughs,  sows,  reaps,  and  performs  the 
thousand  offices  of  toil  and  drudgery  attached  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  from  which  she  derives 
so  little  benefit  and  enjoyment  Denied,  too,  all 
moral  rights,  she  incurs,  nevertheless,  a  fatal 
responsibility  for  her  husband's   delinquencies; 
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and  suffers  death  with  him,  as  his  dependent,  for 
orixnes  in  which  she  could  have  no  moral  partici- 
pation. The  natural  death  of  her  husband  gives 
her  oyer  to  the  family,  who,  to  recover  the  money 
expended  in  her  purchase,  may  re-sell  her  to  the 
highest  bidder,  while  her  own  is  very  frequently 
ti&e  work  of  her  own  hand.  Suicide,  it  is  asserted, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Chinese 
females  of  the  lowest  classes ;  and  well  may  they 
seek  death,  to  whom,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
life  holds  forth  not  one  solitary  good. 

MOTT,   LUCRETIA, 

Widely  known  for  her  philanthropy,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  a  preacher  among  her  own  sect  of 
**  Friends,"  or  **  Quakers,"  is  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  Mass.  Her  parents  were  Thomas 
and  Anna  GoflBn ;  the  latter,  bom  Folger,  was  re- 
lated to  Dr.  Franklin.  Lucretia  was  in  childhood 
instructed  to  make  herself  useful  to  her  mother, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  had  the 
charge  of  his  mercantile  affairs.  In  1804,  when 
Lucretia  was  about  eleven  years  old,  her  parents 
removed  to  Boston,  where  she  had  the  advantage 
of  attending  one  of  the  public  schools.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  she  was  sent  to  a  "Friends' 
boarding-school,"  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  where 
die  remained  three  years,  during  the  last  year 
being  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher;  which 
shows  how  great  her  proficiency  and  futhfulness 
must  have  been,  fler  parents  had,  meantime,  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia;  there  she  joined  them, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  married  to  James 
Mott,  who  also  belonged  to  the  '<  Society  of 
Friends,"  and  subsequently  entered  into  mercan- 
tile partnership  with  her  father.  Thus  early  was 
Mrs.  Mott  settled  in  life ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
her  to  state,  that  she  has  been  attentive  to  dis- 
charge well  the  womanly  duties  devolved  on  her — 
has  been  the  mother  of  six  children,  five  of  whom 
are  living,  and  do  credit  to  their  mother's  forming 
care.  She  has  also,  in  the  chances  and  changes 
of  an  American  merchant's  life,  been  called  to  help 
her  husband  in  the  support  of  their  family;  and 
she  did  it,  as  a  good  wife  does,  willingly,  with  her 
whole  heart.  But  these  duties  did  not  engross  all 
her  time ;  her  active  mind,  directed  and  developed 
by  the  peculiar  teachings  of  her  sect,  took  a  wider 
range  than  has  yet  been  usual  with  her  sex.  We 
do  not  agree  with  her  in  religious  sentiment ;  nor 
can  we  commend  her  manner  of  teaching  as  an 
example  to  be  followed  by  American  women.  But 
we  do  believe  she  is  conscientiously  sincere  and 
earnest  in  her  endeavours  to  do  good ;  and  there- 
fore we  will  give  extracts  from  a  letter  of  hers, 
embodying  the  views  of  faith  and  duty  which  have 
governed  her  life : 

"  I  always  loved  the  good,  often  in  childhood 
desired  to  do  the  right,  and  prayed  for  strength  to 
overcome  or  regulate  a  naturally  quick  or  hasty 
temper.  The  religion  of  my  education— that  the 
obedience  of  faith  to  manifested  duty  ensured  sal- 
vation— commended  itself  to  my  understanding 
and  conscience.  The  doctrine  of  human  depravity 
was  not  taught  as  an  essential  of  the  Christian's 
creed.     The  free  agency  of  man  was  inculcated ; 


and  any  departure  from  the  right  was  ascribed  to 
wilful  disobedience  of  the  teachings  of  the  l^if 
within  t». 

**  The  numerous  evils  in  the  world  were  traced 
to  this  source.  My  sympathy  was  early  enlisted 
for  the  poor  slave,  by  the  reading-books  in  our 
schools,  depicting  his  wrongs  and  sufferings,  and 
the  pictures  and  representations  by  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  exhibiting  the  slave-ship,  the  middle  passage, 
&c.  The  ministry  of  Elias  Hicks  and  others  oi 
this  subject,  as  well  as  thdr  example  in  refosiiig 
the  products  of  the  unrequited  bondman's  labour, 
awakened  a  strong  feeling  in  my  heart. 

*<  The  unequal  condition  of  woman  with  nan 
also  early  impressed  my  mind.  Learning,  whfle 
at  school,  that  the  charge  for  the  education  of  giik 
was  the  same  as  that  for  boys,  and  that,  when  they 
became  teachers,  women  received  only  half  si 
much  as  men  for  their  services,  the  injustiee  of 
this  distinction  was  so  apparent,  that  I  resolved  to 
claim  for  my  sex  all  that  an  impartial  Creator  bad 
bestowed,  which,  by  custom  and  a  perverted  ap- 
plication of  the  Scriptures,  had  been  wrested  froB 
woman. 

"  At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  surrounded  with 
a  little  family  and  many  cares,  I  still  felt  called  (o 
a  more  public  life  of  devotion  to  duty,  and  en- 
gaged  in  the  ministry  in  our  Society.  I  reeeived 
every  encouragement  from  those  in  authority, 
until  the  event  of  a  separation  among  us  in  1827, 
when  my  convictions  led  me  to  adhere  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Hffht  withitif  resting  on  "truth  u 
authority,"  rather  than  **  taking  authority  for 
truth."  I  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  oftts 
found  the  text  would  bear  a  wholly  different  oos- 
struetion  from  that  which  was  pressed  upon  our 
acceptance. 

«  Being  a  non-conformist  to  the  ordinances  sad 
rituals  of  the  professed  Church,  duty  led  me  to 
hold  up  the  insufficiency  of  all  these,  incladisg 
Sabbath-day  observance,  as  the  proper  test  of  tiie 
Christian  character,  and  that  only  <  he  that  dodk 
righteousness  is  righteous.' 

"  The  practical  life,  then,  being  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  a  sound  faith,  I  have  felt  a  far  greater 
interest  in  the  moral  movements  of  our  age,  tlits 
in  any  theological  discussion. 

<*  I  hailed  the  Temperance  Reform  in  its  hepBr 
ning  in  Massachusetts,  watched  its  progress  witk 
much  interest,  was  delighted  with  the  fidelity  of 
its  advocates,  and  for  more  than  twenty  yean  I 
have  practised  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

<*  The  cause  of  Peace  has  had  a  share  of  ny 
efforts,  taking  the  ultra  non-resistance  groosd— 
that  a  Christian  cannot  consistentiy  uphold,  sad 
actively  support^  a  government  based  on  the 
sword,  or  whose  ultimate  resort  is  to  the  destroy- 
ing weapon. 

«  The  oppression  of  the  working  classes  by  ex- 
isting monopolies,  and  the  lowness  of  wages,  espe- 
cially of  women,  has  often  engaged  my  attentiai: 
and  I  have  held  and  attended  meetings  with  ^v 
class  of  society,  and  heard  their  appeals  with 
heartfelt  compassion,  and  with  heartfelt  desire  for 
a  radical  change — that  systems  by  which  the  rkh 
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ftre  made  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  should  find 
no  favour  among  people  professing  to  *  fear  God 
and  hate  coTetonsness.'  Hence,  the  various  asso- 
oiationa  and  oommunities  tending  to  greater  equal- 
ity of  condition — <  a  home  for  all,'  &o. — have  had 
from  me  a  hearty  God  speed." 

In  1840,  the  "World's  Anti-Slaveiy  Conven- 
tion'  was  held  in  London.  Several  of  the  Ame- 
rican delegates  were  women,  among  whom  was 
Luoretia  Mott.  No  doubt  she  was  the  most  able 
of  all  who  were  sent,  and  much  was  expected  from 
her  eloquence ;  but  the  £nglish  abolitionists  had 
not  reformed  their  old  views  of  the  sexes ;  they 
would  not  admit  American  women,  any  more 
than  their  own,  on  the  platform.  This  brought 
what  is  termed  **tbe  woman  question" — that  is, 
the  inherent  right  of  the  female  to  an  equal  parti- 
cipation with  the  male  sex  in  all  social,  political, 
and  religious  offices — more  into  view. 

Mrs.  Mott  advocates  the  doctrine  of  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  if  not  of  duties.  These  riews 
form  the  distinctive  character  in  her  discourses, 
though  it  is  but  just  to  her  to  add  that  her  lan- 
guage is  mild,  and  her  manners  gentle  and  un- 
assuming. As  a  preacher  among  her  own  order 
— ^the  Hickaite  or  Unitarian  Quakers — she  is  more 
widely  celebrated  than  any  other,  of  either  sex, 
in  the  United  States.  She  has  a  natural  gift  of 
speech ;  her  sermons  sound  better  than  they  readf 
because  her  persuasive  manner  prevents  the  lis- 
tener from  noticing  the  fallacies  of  her  reason- 
ing, so  easily  detected  in  her  printed  productions. 
These  consist  of  '*  Speeches"  and  **  Sermons," 
published  in  newspapers,  chiefly;  one  "Sermon 
to  Medical  Students"  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  so  also  is  her  **  Discourse  on  Woman,"  deli- 
Tered  in  Philadelphia,  December  17th,  1849. 

We  admire  her  talents,  but  must  express  our 
profound  regret  that  an  American  woman  should 
lend  her  influence  to  infidelity !  How  strange  Mrs. 
Mott,  with  her  intelligence  and  sagacity,  does  not 
perceive  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only 
source  of  strength  for  woman,  and  that,  where  its 
requirements  are  most  fully  observed  by  men, 
there  our  sex  rises  highest  in  esteem  and  honour. 

The  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  sacred 
duty  is  the  exponent  of  revealed  religion,  because 
it  testifies  the  faith  of  men  in  the  Bible,  and  also 
their  submission  to  its  divine  authority.  By  this 
authority,  and  no  other,  moral  virtue  is  placed  in 
the  ascendant.  Woman  rises  only  by  moral  power. 
AboUsh  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  her  security  and  influence  would  be  stricken 
down.  Look  over  the  world  where  the  Sabbath  is 
not  hallowed,  and  mark  the  state  of  the  female 
sex  —  everywhere  defiled,  despised,  degraded! 
Doe&  "the  '.ght  within"  —  does  human  reason 
teach  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  or  make  the 
stronger  yield  the  way  to  the  weaker?  Look 
again — over  those  nations  professing  Christianity, 
yet  devoting  half  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  the  serrice 
of  the  world.  Are  not  the  condition  and  powers 
of  the  women  considered  exceedingly  inferior  to 
those  of  men,  wherever  physical  force  rules  the 
people  ?    Neither  civil  nor  religious  freedom  exist 


but  in  the  two  nations  which  most  strictly  observe 
the  Lord's  Day;  and  the  Protestant  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  may  safely  trust  the 
comparison  between  their  condition  and  that  of 
the  anti-Sabbath-keeping  world  to  show  the  wis- 
dom of  their  course. 

It  is  the  sacred  province  of  woman  to  guard  the 
light  of  Christianity,  and  uphold  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Bible ;  by  these  only  her  position  is 
elevated,  and  her  soul  finds  its  true  sphere — that 
of  doing  good.  These  cardinal  truths,  it  seemt, 
Mrs.  Mott  has  not  yet  discovered.  In  her  "  Dis- 
course on  Woman,"  she  says — 

"  Let  woman  then  go  on — ^not  asking  as  favour, 
but  claiming  as  right,  the  removal  of  all  the  hin- 
drances to  her  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being — ^let 
her  receive  encouragement  for  the  proper  oultivir 
tion  of  all  her  powers,  so  that  she  may  enter  pro- 
fitably into  the  active  business  of  life;  employing 
her  own  hands  in  ministering  to  her  necessiUes, 
strengthening  her  physical  being  by  proper  exer- 
cise and  observance  of  the  laws  of  health.  Let 
her  not  be  ambitious  to  display  affair  hand,  and 
to  promenade  the  fashionable  streets  of  our  city; 
but  rather,  coveting  earnestly  tha&«best  gifts,  let 
her  strive  to  occupy  such  walka  in  society  as  vrill 
befit  her  true  dignity  in  all  the^  relations  of  life. 
No  fear  that  she  will  then  transeend  the  proper 
limits  of  female  delicacy.  True  modesty  will  be 
as  fully  preserved  in  acting  out  those  important 
vocations  to  which  she  may  be  called,  as  in  the 
nursery  or  at  the  fireside,  ministering  to  man's 
self-indulgence. 

"  Then,  in  the  marriage  union,  the  independence 
of  the  husbaiid  and  wife  wiU^  1n»  eqmi,  their  de- 
pendence mutual,  and  their  nhMflatiwn  rasiprocal." 

It  is  eridwsi  that  <Mm.  Mottiplioes  the  "  true 
dignity  of  woittan"  in  her  ability  to  do  "  man'a 
work,"  and  to  become  more  and  more  like  him. 
What  a  degrading  idea ;  as  though  the  worth  of 
porcelain  should  be  estimated  by  its  resemblance 
to  iron  I  Does  she  not  pereeive  that,  in  estimating 
physical  and-  mental  ability  above  moral  exeel- 
lence,  she  sacriiieeB  her  own  sex,  who  can  never 
excel  in  those  industrial  pursuits  which  belong  to 
life  in  this  world?  Woman  hae  the  hope  of  a 
"better  inheritance,  even  a  heavenly,"  in  her 
keeping ;  to  raise  humanity  towards  the  angelic  ia 
her  office.  The  most  "important  vocation"  on 
earth  is  that  of  .the  mother  in  her  nursery.  The 
true  wife  has  a  ministry  more  holy  at  home  than 
the  pulpit  ever  displayed ;  for  she,  "  by  her  chaste 
conversation,  coupled  with  fear" — (that  is,  piety, 
with  gentleness  and  humility) — may  convert  and 
save  her  husband  when  the  preacher  fails. 

In  short,  the  theories  of  Mrs.  Mott  would  dis- 
organize soeiety;  but  nature  is  more  potent  than 
her  reasoning.  The  gentle  sex  are  endowed  with 
the  faith  and  hope  which  things  of  this  life  cannot 
satisfy.  Woman's  "best  gifts"  are  employed  to 
promote  goodness  and  happiness  among  those 
whose  minds  take  their  tone  from  her  private 
character.  Measured  by  this  standard,  Mrs.  Mott 
deserves  an  eetimation  higher  than  her  public  dis- 
plays of  talent  or  philanthropy  have  ever  won. 


HOWATT,  ANNA  COBA, 
Wai  boni  in  Frftuce.  Her  father,  Mr.  Ogden, 
itaa  k  WMltb;  and  highlj  respected  ciUien  of  New 
York.  Oa  her  mother's  side,  she  is  descended 
from  FrtDcis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  De- 
olaraUoD  of  Independence.  Mr.  Ogdsn  having 
intolTed  bis  fortune  in  the  well-known  Miranduei- 
pedition,  embarked  in  mercantile  bueineaE,  which 
obliged  him  to  remove  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
retddad  sereral  years.  He  was  the  father  of 
seventeen  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  the 
tenth.  These  young  people  possessed  histrionic 
talent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  which  developed 
itaelf  during  this  residence  in  France.  The  fine 
old  ehateau  in  which  tbej  resided,  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  possessed,  as  man;  of  those  old 
French  houses  do,  a,  tittle  theatre,  and  it  was  here 
that  the;  earl;  began  to  eieroise  their  talents. 


Vhen  Anna  was  about  six  years  old,  ih.  Ogden 
returned  to  bis  Dative  land.  The  children,  how~ 
ever,  continued  to  parsue  their  theatrical  amuse- 
menU,  and  the  little  Anna  became  remarkable 
for  her  skill  in  reading  aloud.  At  thirteen,  she 
was  an  insatiable  reader.  Among  other  works, 
she  studied  a  great  number  of  French  plays,  alter- 
ing eeveral  of  Voltaire's  for  private  Iheatricala,  in 
which  she  took  a  part.  When  scftrcely  more 
than  fourteen,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Mowatt,  a  wealthy  Inwyer  of  Kew  York,  a  visitor 
in  her  father's  family,  who  soon  after  proposed  for 
her.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  all  parties, 
her  (hther  stipulating  that  the  marriage  should  be 
deferred  till  Anna  hod  attained  her  serenteentb 
y»ar. 

Meanwhile,  the  yonthfnl  fimtctt  continued  her 
vtndiet,  attending  school  as  formerly.  Domeslio 
clouds,  however,  soon  began  to  darken,  as  is  pro- 
verbially the  case,  around  this  "course  of  true 
lore."  There  was  some  danger  of  the  match 
being  broken  off,  and  to  prevent  any  further  diffi- 
culty, an  elupement  was  decided  upon.  This  was 
cITected  daring  the  bustle  and  oounulon  attend- 
ing the  preparations  for  a  play,  which  the  young 
peo]»l«  were  to  act,  in  honour  of  their  ftther'a 
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birth-day.  The  youthful  bride  «m  ioob  par- 
doned and  received  by  her  affectionate  partnli; 
her  husband's  residence,  a  fine  estate  about  four 
miles  from  New  York,  allowing  her  still,  from  its 
near  neighbourhood,  to  form  a  part  of  the  famQ]' 
circle.  Here,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  evny 
indulgence,  Mrs.  Mowatt  continued  her  studies 
with  untiring  ardour,  devoting  herself  principally 
to  the  study  of  French,  Spanish  and  music,  aaj 
never  turned  aside  from  these  important  occnpt- 
tions  by  the  calls  made  upon  her  by  society,  whict 
her  social  accomplishments  rendered  her  so  wtU 
fitted  to  adorn.  During  the  first  two  yean  of  bs 
married  life  she  published  her  first  works,  twg 
volumes  of  poems,  which,  however,  do  not  possw 
more  merit  tiian  belongs  to  the  ordinary  run  (f 
juvenile  productions.  She  occasionally  eiercisld 
her  skill  in  writing  and  uraDging  little  dramatic 
pieces  for  private  performance,  which  amusemeuti 
lent  their  aid  in  embellishing  this  brilliant  period 


of  h 


:  life. 


Mrs.  Mowatt'e  beoltii  now  began  to  decline- 
great  fears  were  entertained  of  consumption— 
and  a  voyage  to  Europe  was  decided  upon.  Mr. 
Mowstt's  professional  engagements  preventing  Ui 
leaviog  New  York,  she  accompanied  some  tses- 
bers  of  her  family  abroad.  She  remained  ii 
Bremen  three  months,  when,  being  joined  bj  kcr 
husband,  they  repaired  to  Paris.  Here,  wbtn 
they  had  every  opportunity  of  mingling  is  Ikt 
most  influential  society  of  that  gay  and  iuteQigoil 
capital,  she  found  time  for  study.  She  devotad 
herself  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Italian  langugt^ 
nnd  wrote  a  play,  in  five  acts,  called  "  Guliatt, « 
(he  Persian  Slave."  which  was  afterwards  pat>- 
lished,  tboagh  originally  written  for  a  print* 
circle.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  hilt 
Ihey  returned  to  the  United  Statea;  soon  tte 
which,  clouds  began  to  darken  over  th«r  om* 
prosperous  career.  In  eonsequeuce  of  Mr.  M»»- 
alt's  residence  abroad,  and  partly  from  an  aCee- 
tion  of  (he  eyes,  he  gave  up  his  profesutm  of  thi 
law,  and  embarked  («  a  eonsiderstble  extent  in  coK- 
merciat  speculations.  Cnfortunately,  very  sota 
after,  one  of  those  commercial  crises  aceantd 
that  convulse  the  whole  mercantile  worid,  sad 
ruin,  which  it  was  impossible  to  arert,  was  in- 
pending  over  them.  The  weakness  of  hit  ejN 
prevented  Mr.  Mowatt  ^om  returning  to  bis  yr> 
fessioo,  and  they  were  without  resource. 

Some  time  before  these  domestic  events  oaotnd, 
dramatic  readings  had  met  with  great  suocMS  is 
various  cities  of  the  Guion.  Mrs.  MowaU  hid 
heard  these  readings,  and  when  their  misfortuM 
fell  upon  them,  the  idea  of  taming  her  own  tlleitl 
to  account  in  Uie  same  manner  occnired  to  btr. 
She  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  takk| 
such  a  step.  The  iqjaitice  of  society,  whicb  di- 
grades  woman  in  the  social  scale,  If  by  her  s«i 
honourable  exertions  she  endeavonra  to  labour  br 
money,  would  operate  against  her,  and  of  eouni 
infiuence  her  friends  to  oppose  a  pngnl  wbd 
must  bring  her  before  (he  public  almost  ii  As 
character  of  a  dramatic  performer.  The  mamt 
of  her  husband  being  obtained  however,  ^ 
quietly  made  all  the  anangeneBte  for  hw  litf 
7H 
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ftttempt,  which  wm  to  take  place  in  Boston,  de- 
Injing  to  inform  her  father  of  the  step  ehe  conteoi- 
plated,  till  her  departure  for  that  citj.  She  hnd, 
howoTer,  the  happioeas  to  roeeiTB  his  full  approval 
before  her  firrt  appeartmce.  Her  gucoeas  in  Bos- 
ton far  eieeeded  her  eipectnlione;  and  in  Frovi- 
denee  and  New  Yorli,  where  she  continued  her 
readings,  it  was  conSnned.  Mra.  Mowatt  luSered 
mnch  from  the  disapprobation  eipreai^d  by  her 
friends  at  her  having  undertaken  this  public  ca- 
reer, which  was  deemed  b;  them  a  degradation — 
a  forfeiture  of  caste.  Her  health  gave  vaj,  and 
for  two  years  ahe  was  a  confirmed  invalid. 

About  this  time,  Mr,  Mowatt  became  principal 
partner  in  a  publishing  concern,  and  the  whole 
force  of  Mrs.  Mowalt's  mind  waa  turned  to  aid. 
him.  Under  the  name  of  Helen  Berkley,  she  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  which  became  very  popular,  and 
vera  translated  into  German  and  republished 


London.    The 
Mrs.  Mowatt  to  i 

Helen   Berkley  1 
numerous  and 


IE  of  these  product 
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editor  cf  Neal's  Saturday  Oaietle.  •  man  highly 
esteemed  for  his  intellectual  abilitiea,  and  warmly 
beloved  for  his  penonal  qunlities.  Being  left  a 
widow  a  few  months  after  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Neol,  although  very  young,  waa  entrusted  with  the 
editorship  of  her  huabsnd'a  paper,  which  she  has 


and  "she 
iae  critic  cf  copying  the  witty 
Her  desultory  writings  were 
lus.  DnfortuQBtely,  the  pub- 
lishing business  in  which  Mr.  Mowatt  waa  en- 
gaged proved  onaoecessfal,  and  new  trials  came 
opon  them. 

Being  told  that  nothing  would  be  so  prodncUve 
as  dramatic  writings,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  in  1846,  wrote 
her  first  comedy,  called  "  Fashion,"  which  was 
brought  out  with  much  splendour  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  tta  success  was  brilliant: 
and  in  Philadelphia  it  waa  performed  with  equal 
eclKt  In  leas  than  two  months  after,  she  accepted 
the  offer  of  an  engogement  from  the  mnnnger  of 
the  Park  Theatre,  and  made  her  debQt  in  New 
fork  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons.  Her  success  wns 
complete,  and  her  vocation  was  decided  upon. 

After  a  series  of  profitable  engagements  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowntt 
embarked  for  England;  and  in  December,  184T, 
she  mads  her  first  appearance  before  a  foreign 
(ludience  in  Manchester.  Her  success  waa  such, 
that  a  London  engagement  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  followed,  where  she  performed  for  several 
weeks,  A  brilliant  engagement  in  Dublin  was 
scon  after  completed ;  since  which  time,  her  pro- 
fessional career  continued  to  be  auceesaful  In 
England,  till  interrupted  b;  the  loia  of  her  hus- 
band, who  died  in  London,  in  February,  ISGI. 
Mrs.  Mowatt  is  slight  and  graceful  in  form,  with 
a  lovely  conntenance  possessing  all  the  priocipal 
reqaialet  of  beauty.  In  character  she  is  "  brave- 
hearted  in  adversity;  benevolent,  unsclSsb,  and 
devoted." 


HEAL,   ALICE  BRADLET, 

Was  bom  in  Hudson,  New  Tork,  and  was  edn- 

oaled  chiefly  at  a  seminary  tat  young  ladies, 

New  Hampshire.     In  184S,  the  was  married 

Mr.  Jesepb  C.  Heal,  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  tl 


since  conducted,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Peterson, 
with  remarkable  ability,  The  Saturday  Qaiette 
nuing  one  of  the  most  popular  weekly  paper* 
of  the  city.  She  is  principally  known,  ns  yet,  as  a 
contributor  of  tales  and  puema  to  the  diflerenl 
periodicals  of  the  day.  In  1860,  some  of  her 
writing!  wore  collected  in  one  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Ooasipa  of  Rivertown ;  with  Sketches 
in  Proae  and  Verae."  Mrs.  Keal  aeems  to  have 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  pecuUnr  abilities 
for  the  sphere  in  which  she  has,  by  Providence, 
been  placed.  She  began  to  write  when  quite  a 
child ;  and  in  all  her  works  she  shows  great 
facility  in  the  use  of  her  pen,  a  keen  appreciaUon 
of  the  beautiful,  and  an  almost  intuitive  penetra- 
tion Into  the  half-concealed  springs  that  actuate 
the  intercourse  pf  society.  Yet  it  is  as  a  poetess, 
rather  Uian  a  prose  writer,  that  she  will  be  chiefly 
admired,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  ripened  fruit  by 
the  fair  blossoms  of  the  early  spring.  The  easy 
and  harmonious  Bow  of  her  verses,  and  the  len- 
demesB  and  feeling  expressed  in  them,  will  make 
tbem  always  read  and  admired.  In  that  most  im- 
portant literary  department,  writing  books  which 
children  love  to  read  and  gain  wisdom  hvm  read- 
ing. Mrs.  Neal  excels ;  her  two  charming  little 
hooka,  "Helen  Morton's  Trial"  and  "Pictures 
from  the  Bible."  are  deservedly  popular. 

Frnm  ■■  Pnfui.." 
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Tbou  dld'st  not  whisper  I  was  dear  — > 

There  were  no  gleams  of  tendernesM, 
Save  ihora  my  trembling  heart  to^nld  hope 

That  careless  sentence  might  express. 
Out  while  the  blinding  tears  fell  ftist. 

Until  the  words  I  scarce  could  see, 
There  shoue.  as  through  a  wreathing  mist, 

"Thou  art  most  beautiful  to  me/* 

To  thee  I  I  eared  not  for  all  eyes, 

Ho  I  was  beautiful  in  thine; 
A  timid  star,  my  fhint,  sad  beams 

Upon  thjf  path  alone  would  shiue. 
Oh,  what  was  praise,  save  from  thy  lipe  — 

And  love  should  all  unheeded  be. 
So  1  could  bear  thy  blessed  voice 

Say— "Tbou  art  beautiAil  to  me.'* 

And  I  hMV§  heard  those  very  words  — 

Blushing  beneath  thine  earnest  gaze  — 
Though  thou,  perchance,  had'st  quite  forgot 

They  had  been  said  in  by-gone  days. 
While  clasped  hand,  and  circling  arm, 

Drew  me  still  nearer  unto  thee. 
Thy  low  voice  breathed  upon  mine  ear, 

"Ttiou,  love,  art  beautiflil  to  me.** 

And,  dearest,  though  thine  eytM  alone 

May  see  in  me  a  single  graoe, 
I  care  not,  so  thou  e*er  ean*st  And 

A  hidden  sweetness  in  my  Uice, 
And  if,  as  years  and  cares  steal  on. 

Even  that  lingering  light  must  flee. 
What  matter  I  if  f^om  thee  I  bear, 

"  Thou  art  $titt  beautiflil  to  me  !** 


OLD   LBTTBB8. 

Through  her  tears  she  gazed  upon  tbem. 

Records  of  that  brief,  bright  dream ! 
And  she  clasped  them  closer — closer  — 

For  a  message  they  would  seem 
Coming  from  the  lips  now  silent  — 

Coming  iVoro  a  hand  now  cold. 
And  she  felt  the  same  emotion 

They  had  thrilled  her  with  of  old : 

Blended  with  a  boly  grieving  — 

Blended  with  a  throbbing  pain  — 
For  sba  knew  the  hand  had  penned  tbem 

Might  not  clasp  her  own  again. 
And  she  felt  the  desolation 

That  had  fellen  on  her  heart; 
Bitter  memories  thronged  around  her, 

Bittei  murmurs  would  upstart. 

Bbe  bad  waited  for  their  coming. 

She  had  kissed  them  o'er  and  o'er  >- 
And  they  were  so  fondly  treasured  ^ 

For  the  words  of  love  they  bore. 
Words  that  whispered  in  the  silence. 

She  had  listened  till  Ug  tons 
■eemed  to  linger  in  the  echo, 

•*  Darling,  thou  art  all  mine  own !" 

Faster  still  the  tears  came  felling 

l*hrough  her  white  and  wasted  hands. 
Where  the  marriage  ring —  the  widow's - 

Linked  their  slender  golden  bands. 
Bobs  half  stifled  still  were  struggling 

Through  her  pale  and  parted  lipe; 
Uh,  her  beauty  with  Ufe*s  brightness 

Su&red  a  most  drear  eclipse  1 

Slowly  folding,  how  she  lingered 

O'er  the  words  his  hands  had  tracfil  > 
Though  the  plashing  drops  had  felloii. 

And  the  feint  lines  half  rflheed. 
••Gone  tor  ever  — oh, /er  ever  I  ^ 

Munnur*d  she,  with  wailing  cry  — 
Ah,  too  trae,  for  throagh  the  silence 

came  no  voice  to  give  reply. 


It  is  passed.    The  sob  is  stifled  — 

Uuivering  lips  are  wreathed  with  smiles. 
Mocking  with  their  strange  deceiviog, 

WatchAil  love  she  thus  beguiles- 
With  the  thought  that  o*er  her  spirit 

Sorrow's  shadow  scarce  is  thrown; 
For  those  letttfi  have  a  message 

To  her  heart,  and  hen  alone. 


TBS  DAT  OT  BBST. 

'  vnun  win  the  Sabbath  be  gone,  that  we  mar  aei  fomh 
AmoB  viiL  5. 

What  I  give  one  day,  flrom  dawn  to  eve, 

To  worship  and  to  prayer! 
Lay  down  all  plans  of  worldly  gain. 

All  worldly  hope  and  caref 
Thy  creed  is  strait  a^  Fbarisee— 

Our  years  too  quickly  fly  — 
For,  saith  the  wise  man,  "eat  and  drink. 

To-morrow  ye  may  die.** 

So  Pleasure  turns  with  mocking  smile. 

And  Thrift  goes  burrjring  on. 
While  cold  Formality,  tbongh  mule. 

Wishes  the  hoars  were  gone. 
The  earth  a  softer  smile  may  wear. 

The  very  brutes  r^otoe. 
And  only  from  the  heart  of  man 

Ascends  no  grateflil  voice. 

Why  was  thia  day  so  sanetifled? 

That  from  thy  feltering  tongue 
A  heartless  prayer  might  struggle  forth. 

Reluctant  praise  be  wrung? 
Oh  mite  i  oh  worm  of  dust  and  death ' 

Thine  adulation  dies, 
A  note  scarce  heard  wbtn  evw  rings 

The  pvan  of  the  skies. 

Think  of  the  choral  strains  that  s^ell 

That  glad  triumphal  song. 
"Glory,  and  might,  and  majesty 

To  thee  our  God  belong.** 
The  stars  are  trembling  In  the  flood 

Of  melody  that  thrills 
Onward  and  upward,  till  all  spaee 

The  glorious  anthem  Alls! 

Nay,  not  for  this  the  seal  was  set 

That  marks  the  day  of  rest  — 
Fbr  thine,  and  not  thy  Maker*a  good. 

Its  hallowed  hours  were  Meat. 
He  knows  thy  murmurs,  ere  it  comes 

To  win  thee  from  thy  care. 
And  marks  bow  grudgingly  are  paid 

Thy  tithes  of  praiae  and  prayer. 

Oh  restieas,  grasping,  sordid  beait ! 

Rathor  give  praise  to  Heaven 
That  all  thy  schemes  to  toil  and  reap 

This  day  from  thee  are  riven. 
Thy  pulse  shall  beat  more  tree  and  calm 

For  Sabbath  rest  and  peaee. 
That  wooe  thee  gently  towards  the  home 

Where  Sabbaths  never  cease. 


From  Dedication  of  "The  Oosaipa  of  Rivertown."  4c 
TO  TBI  MOTHSB  OT  J081PH  C.   VKAU 

As  Ruth,  of  old,  wrought  in  her  kinsman's  flHd  - 
From  the  uneven  stubble  patiently 
Gathering  the  corn  foil  hands  had  lavish'd  fnc. 

Nor  panaed  from  sun,  or  air.  her  brow  lo  phieM  ' 

So  have  I  gleaned,  where  others  boldly  resp: 
Their  rtckles  flashing  thmugfa  the  ripen'ri  psin 
Their  voices  swelling  in  a  harvest  Mrain. 

Go  on  befofe  me  up  the  toilaone  steep. 

And  thtts  1  bind  my  sheaf  at  even-tide 
For  thee,  my  more  than  mother!  and  I  coaw 
Bearing  my  burden  to  the  quirt  home 

Where  tbou  did*st  weieome  me,  a  timid  bn  >• ; 
Where  now  thy  blessed  presence,  day  by  da%. 
Cheereth  me  onward  in  a  lonely  way. 
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NICHOLS,  HART  SABQEAHT  aOTE- 
WifB  of  T.  L,  Nichols,  M.  D.,  formmly  tn  Allo- 
pkthio  phjsiciaa  in  the  oit;  of  New  Tork,  where 
hB  !■  nov  au  eminent  "Water  Cure"  practitioner, 
with  whom  ehe  is  in  profesuon  KBBoei*(«d.  Before 
her  marriage  with  Dr.  Niefaois,  which  look  pUee 
in  1848,  ehe  conducted  with  great  eaoccu  a  Water 
Cure  eetablithment  in  tlial  city,  and  wae  widclj 
known  aa  Mia.  Goto — her  name  by  a  former  mar- 
riage—  the  phTaiciao  for  her  own  aex. 


Few,  among  liting  women,  deserre  more  respect 
than  Urs.  QoTe-Nichols ;  she  has,  in  her  own  ex- 
ample, UiuBlrated  the  beneficial  reeulta  of  know- 
ledge to  her  eez,  the  poeaibility  of  eucoeie  under 
the  greatest  difficnlties,  sod  aboTe  all,  the  import- 
ance that  women,  as  well  as  men,  should  have  an 
aim  En  life, — the  high  and  holj  aim  of  doing  good. 

Mrt-  OuTe-Nichols,  whose  maiden  name  vn* 
Meal,  was  bom  in  1810;  her  natife  plac4.waa 
Ooffatowa,  State  of  New  Hampshire,  where  her 
earl}'  years  were  passed.  The  adTsntages  of  edu- 
cation for  girls  were  at  that  time  very  limited, 
and  Mar;  Nasi  was  not  in  a  favoured  position  to 
secure  efen  these.  Bat  she  had  an  ardent  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge,  and  beoome  nsefnl ;  and 
Pravidenco,  as  she  belicTes,  aided  her  fsrrent 
wish.  When  a  joung  girl,  chance  threw  in  her 
WSJ  a  oop7  of  Belt's  Anatomy ;  she  stadisd  it  in 
secret,  and  receiTttd  that  bias  toward*  medical 
edeuoe  wluch  decided  her  deatiLy.  ETerj  medical 
book  she  oculd  obtain  efas  read,  and  when  these 
were  taken  l^om  her,  ahe  turned  her  atleotioo  to 
French  and  Latin,  —  good  preliminary  studies  for 
her  profession,  though  Bhe  did  not  then  know  it. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  com- 
taenced  writing  tbr  newspapers;  these  poems, 
stories,  and  essays,  are  only  of  importance  as 
showing  the  activity  of  her  genios,  which  then, 
ondeveloped  and  wilhoBt  an  aim,  was  inceasanUy 
striving  upward.  Soon  aflM  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Qore,  a  work  fell  in  her  way*  which  gave 
the  true  impulse  to  her  nrdent  tcmperamenL    We 
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will  give  the  account  in  Mrs.  Ooto's  own  worda, 
premising  that,  at  about  the  same  time  she  read 
the  works  of  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  and  her  at- 
tention was  particularly  arrested  by  his  remarks 
on  the  use  of  water ;  and  from  his  wriUogs,  and 
the  Book  of  Health,  which  ehe  read  during  the 
year  1832,  she  became  conTinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  cold  water  in  curing  diseases. 

"  My  warrnot  for  this  practice,"  she  says,  "  was 
obtained  wholly  from  these  booke.  It  was  not  till 
years  afterwards,  that  I  beard  of  Preissniti  and 
Water  Cure,  as  1  now  practise  it.  From  this  time 
I  was  possessed  with  a  passion  far  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  pathological  study.  1  could 
ueTsr  eiplun  the  reason  of  this  intense  feeling  to 
myself  or  others ;  all  1  know  is,  that  it  took  poB- 
•eesioD  of  ma,  and  mastered  me  wholly ;  it  sup- 
ported me  through  efforts  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  me  ioconceinble  and  insupportable. 
1  am  naturally  timid  and  bashful;  few  would  be 
likely  to  believe  this  who  only  see  my  doings  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  me.  But  timid  us  I 
was,  1  sought  assistance  from  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional msn.  I  went  through  muHeums  of  mor- 
bid specimens  that,  but  for  my  passion  for  know- 
ledge, would  have  filled  me  with  hun-or.  I  looked 
on  dissections  till  I  could  see  a  woman  or  child 
dissected  with  far  more  firmness  than  1  could  now 
look  upon  the  killing  of  an  animal  for  food.  My 
industry  and  earneatness  were  commensurate,  nut- 
withstanding  my  health  was  far  from  being  firm. 
I  had  innomerable  difficultiee  to  contend  against. 
When  I  am  dead,  these  may  be  told  for  the  en- 
oouragement  of  others  —  not  till  then.  Wlieu  I 
retired  to  roet  at  night,  I  took  my  books  with  nie ; 
the  last  minute  I  could  keep  awake  waa  devottrtl 
to  study,  and  the  first  light  that  was  suDicieat, 
was  improved  in  laaming  the  mysteries  of  our 
wonderful  mechanism.  My  intense  desire  to  learn 
seemed  to  make  every  one  willing  to  help  me  wbo 
had  knowledge  to  impart  Kindness  trom  the 
medical  profesuon,  and  the  manifestation  of  ft 
helpful  diepoeitioD  towards  my  undertakings,  wer* 
every  where  the  rule. 

"  After  my  marriage  I  resided  for  several  years 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  then  moved  to  Lynn, 
Mass.,  near  Boston.  Here  I  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  had  many  more  fadlitiea  (or  pursuing  my 
studies  than  ever  before. 

>'  In  1837,  1  oommenced  lecturing  in  my  school 
on  anatomy  and  physiology.  I  had  before  (his 
given  one  or  two  lectures  before  a  Female  Ly- 
ceum, formed  by  my  puiuls  and  some  of  tlieir 
Mende.  At  first  I  gave  these  health  lectures,  as 
they  were  termed,  to  the  young  ladies  of  my 
school,  and  their  particular  friends  whom  they 
wer«  allowed  to  invite,  once  in  two  weeks;  sub- 
sequentiy,  once  a  week.  In  the  autumn  of  IS^S, 
1  was  invited  by  a  society  of  ladies  in  Boston  to 
give  a  coarse  of  lecturea  before  them  on  anatomy 
and  physiology.  1  gave  thie  course  of  lectures  to 
a  targe  class  of  ladies,  and  repented  it  aflerwnrd 
to  a  much  larger  nnniber.  I  lectured  pretty 
conatantiy  for  several  years  after  this  bepnning 
in  Boston.  1  lectured  in  HasMtchusetta,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  bland,  New  Vork,  New 
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JerMy,  PennsylTania,  Marylmnd  and  Ohio,  and 
abo  on  the  island  of  Nantucket.  PhysicianB  wer« 
nnifonnly  obliging  and  friendly  to  me.  I  do  not 
now  recollect  but  one  exception,  and  this  was  a 
*  doctor/  who  I  belicTe  honestly  thought  that  know- 
ledge was,  or  would  be  injurious  to  women,  and 
therefore  he  opposed  me  in  my  efforts  to  teach. 
I  haye  forgotten  his  name,  and  I  presume  the 
world  will  do  the  same.  But  I  have  not  forgotten, 
and  ncTcr  can  forget,  the  many  who  have  held  out 
the  hand  of  help  to  me,  and  through  me  to  others, 
for  I  have  never  learned  selfishly;  what  I  have 
gained  for  myself  I  have  gained  for  others. 

**  The  passion  that  has  possessed  me  from  my 
first  reading  on  pathology,  I  consider  providential. 
I  believe  fully,  that  I  have  been  set  apart  firom 
my  birth  for  a  peculiar  work.  I  may  be  called 
enthusiastic  and  superstitious  for  this  conviction, 
but  it  is  mine  as  much  as  my  life.  My  ill  health, 
from  earliest  infancy,  the  poverty  and  struggles 
through  which  I  have  passed,  and  the  indomitable 
desire  which  I  have  had  to  obtain  knowledge,  all 
seem  to  me  so  many  providences.  During  the 
time  that  I  studied  alone,  my  enthusiasm  never 
for  one  moment  failed.  Day  and  night,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  the  unquenchable  desire  for 
knowledge  and  use  burned  with  undiminished 
flame.  I  studied  day  and  night,  though  all  the 
time  I  had  to  labour  for  bread, — first  with  my 
needle,  and  later  with  a  school. 

**  It  may  be  said  that  I  was  an  enthusiast,  and 
that  my  enthusiasm  sustained  me.  I  grant  this ; 
but  will  those  who  make  this  assertion  define  the 
word  enthusiasm  ?  To  me  it  means,  as  it  meant 
through  those  many  long  years,  an  unfaltering 
trust  in  God,  and  an  all-pervading  desire  to  be 
useful  to  my  fellow-beings.  If  these  constitute 
rel^^ous  enthusiasm,  then  I  am  an  enthusiast." 

We  can  add  little  of  interest  to  this  graphic 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Gove-Nichols,  except  to  give  a 
selection  or  two  from  her  latest  works,  which  will 
show  her  persevering  efforts  in  the  profession  she 
has  chosen,  rather  than  her  literary  merits.  Of 
her  remarkable  talents,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  of  her  sincerity.  Whether  she  is  or  is  not 
right,  time  must  determine. 

Besides  these  engrossing  medical  pursuits,  Mrs. 
Oove  found  time  to  continue  her  literary  studies. 
In  1844,  she  commenced  writing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Review ;  she  wrote  the  **  Medical  Elec- 
tive Papers,"  in  the  American  Review,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  Godey*s  Lady's  Book.  She 
prepared  her  "  Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  which  work  was  published  by 
the  Harpers  in  1844.  They  also  published,  about 
the  same  time,  Mrs.  Gove*s  little  novel,  **  Uncle 
John,  or  is  it  too  much  trouble,"  under  the  nomme 
de  plume  of  Miiry  Ome,  which  she  assumed  when 
writing  fictitious  tales.  In  this  way  she  sent  forth 
**  Agnes  Norris,  or  the  Heroine  of  Domestic  Life," 
and  "The  Two  Loves,  or  Eros  and  Anteros;" 
both  written  in  the  hurry  of  overburdened  life, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  evincing  that  the  spirit 
was  prompting  to  every  means  of  active  exertion, 
while  the  natural  strength  was  not  sufficient  for 
all  these  pursuits. 


Fhwu  **  Rxpeneiux  in  Waier-Ciue.** 
XKDICAI.  PRACnCS. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  attack  any  school  of  me- 
dicine. I  wish  to  give  a  very  brief  history  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  sdentific  schools  of 
medicine,  and  also  to  give  some  results  of  my  own 
labours  in  water-cure. 

I  know  that  it  is  considered,  by  some,  presump- 
tion for  a  woman  to  come  before  the  public  t> 
a  physician.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  some  to 
see  long-established  customs  broken,  and  long- 
cherished  prejudices  set  at  nought,  even  when  s 
great  good  is  to  be  achieved.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  class  of  persons  in  the  community. 

"  Upward  and  onward,"  is  the  governing  thought 
and  the  impelling  motive  of  thousands.  To  these 
I  speak — to  these  I  bring  the  results  of  my  inves- 
tigations and  my  labours.  The  thought  and  the 
deed  commend  themselves  to  such  as  these  with 
no  hindrance  from  respectable  custom  or  grey- 
headed prejudice. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  medical  scienct, 
we  find  that  Allopathy  has  great  claims  on  our 
respect  The  Allopathic  school  has  always  insisted 
on  its  professors  being  educated. 

Whatever  has  been  known  of  anatomy,  phjs- 
ology,  and  pathology,  in  the  past,  has  been  tao^t 
by  the  Allopathic  school ;  and  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  professors  of  Allopathy  aad 
Homoeopathy  in  this  respect.  Both  insist  <« 
thorough  education.  Both  schools  have  been  Is- 
borious  in  noting  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
disease,  and  the  effects  of  what  they  considered 
remedies.  Perhaps  the  Homoeopathic  school  hss 
been  most  earnest  and  assiduous  in  this  last  work: 
but  Homoeopathy  being  of  recent  date,  must  rest 
its  claims  to  our  gratitude  more  on  the  seal  sad 
minuteness  of  its  observations  and  discoveries, 
than  on  the  length  of  its  days,  or  the  voIummoo»- 
ness^of  its  records.  The  members  of  the  Allo- 
pathic profession  have  differed  with  regard  to  the 
primary  cause  of  disease.  Those  of  the  Hod<»- 
opathic  profession,  I  believe,  have  been  united. 

Amongst  the  Allopathists,  one  portion  have  sd- 
vocated  what  was  termed  the  Humoral  Pathologj, 
and  another,  the  Nervous  Pathology.  Of  all  the 
nervous  pathologists,  Dr.  Billings  is  clearest  He 
says,  **  all  diseases  have  exhausted  nervous  inflih 
ence  for  their  cause."    He  says  further, — 

<*  During  health,  the  capillary  arteries  go  oa 
with  the  work  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  the 
muscles  are  fed,  the  mucous  surfaces  are  lubri- 
cated just  enough  to  prevent  any  sensation  froa 
the  substances  that  pass  along  them — the  seroos 
surfaces  are  made  sufBcientiy  soft  to  slide  npos 
each  other  without  sensation,  and  the  skin  is  kept 
soft  by  an  insensible  vapour.  All  this  time,  there 
is  another  process  going  on,  which  is  the  remotal 
of  superfluous  matter  by  the  absorbents." 

After  demonstrating  tiiat  all  these  processes  sre 
carried  on  by  the  nervous  energy.  Dr.  Billinp 
shows  by  irrefragable  argument,  that  the  loss  of 
this  energy  must  produce  disease. 

Boerhaave  seems,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  VSt, 
to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  this  doctrine;  indeed, 
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he  admitted  the  agency  of  the  uerroua  power.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  in  the  766th 
of  his  aphorisms,  where  he  lays  down  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  intermitting  feyers,  he  makes  a 
change  in  the  fourth  edition.  Hitherto  it  had 
stood — **  Whence,  after  an  accurate  examination 
of  the  whole  history,  the  proximate  cause  of  in- 
termittents  is  established  to  be  Tiscosity  of  the 
arterial  fluid."  To  this  in  the  fourth  edition  is 
added,  **  Perhaps,  also,  the  inertia  of  the  nervous 
fluid  as  well  of  the  cerebrum  as  of  the  cerebellum 
destined  for  the  heart." 

This  theory  of  disease  is  shadowed  in  Cullen. 
According  to  Cullen,  the  system  is  superintended 
and  regulated  by  a  mobile  and  conserratiye  energy 
seated  in  the  brain,  acting  wisely  but  necessarily 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  energy,  he  con- 
siders to  be  distinct  from  the  soul,  and  acting  not 
only  for  the  preserration,  but  the  recovery  of 
health. 

Faint  traces  of  this  theory  of  disease  may  be 
found  in  the  Brunonian  system. 

Darwin  carries  the  idea  farther,  under  the  name 
of  seusiorial  fluid.  Broussais  comes  next  to  Brown 
with  his  theory  of  *<  organic  contractility." 

Humoral  Pathology  asserts,  that  morbid  changes 
in  the  blood  are  the  cause  of  disease. 

Homoeopathy  asserts  that  psora  is  the  cause  of 
disease. 

A  little  reflection  shows  that  all  these  state- 
ments are  true,  and  that  it  would  be  an  error  for 
either  school  to  assert  that  the  eyil  it  sees  is  only 
the  cause  of  disease. 

It  is  clear,  that  if  all  the  functions  of  the  system 
are  carried  on,  and  the  whole  maintained  in  a 
state  of  health  by  the  nervous  energy,  then  if  this 
nervous  energy  is  wasted  by  any  abuse,  either  by 
too  much  labour,  too  much  thought,  the  domina- 
tion of  passion,  or  by  taking  poisonous  stimulants, 
the  nervous  power,  being  thus  wasted,  cannot 
maintain  the  system  in  healtli.  The  consequence 
is  disease,  and  the  depositiou  uf  morbid  matter  in 
the  system,  which  would  have  been  thrown  out  if 
the  nervous  power  had  been  left  to  do  its  work. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  observations  of  nervous 
and  humoral  pathologists  and  homceopathists  have 
all  been  valuable  and  truthful. 

The  practice  of  both  these  schools  is  understood. 
It  is  to  give  as  remedies  the  most  virulent  poisons 
known  to  us. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  doses  used  by 
homoeopaths,  has  been  a  great  recommendation 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  bad  effects  of  allopa- 
thic doses,  and  yet  have  not  lost  their  f)uth  in 
medicine. 

I  have  used  homoeopathic  medicine  with  care 
and  in  entire  good  faith,  upon  myself  and  my 
patients.  The  result  of  my  trials  with  it  has  been 
to  convince  me,  that  though  it  has  been,  and  is,  a 
great  negative  good  to  the  world,  it  has  no  posi- 
tive efficacy.  But  the  hygienic  rules  insisted  on 
by  Homceopathists  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

With  regard  to  allopathy,  I  must  say  that  I 
studied  it  honestly,  and  because  it  poisons  and 
oppresses  the  human  constitution  with  drugs,  and 
debilitates  it  with  bleeding,  I  consider  it  one  of 


the  greatest  evils  that  now  rests  upon  the  civilited 
world.  But  I  do  not  attach  the  blame  of  this  evil 
to  individual  practitioners  of  the  art.  Monarchy 
and  despotism  are  bad — gigantic  in  their  badness, 
but  kings  and  despots  may  be  good  men. 

These  evils  have  their  origin  with  the  people, 
and  our  only  hope  of  removing  them  is  in  pro- 
moting the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

I  maintain  that  the  cause  of  disease  is  one — 
the  want  of  nervous  energy.  Numerous  occasions 
spring  fh)m  this  cause.  In  the  fact,  that  diseas- 
ing matter  is  left  in  the  system,  not  only  for  years 
but  for  generations,  is  seen  the  foundation  of  the 
assertion  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  that  ptora 
is  the  cause  of  all  disease. 

The  great  questions  for  humanity  are,  What  is 
the  cause  of  disease?  and  what  remedial  treat- 
ment is  best? 

As  a  water  cure  physician,  I  maintain  that  ner* 
vous  energy  is  restored,  and  morbid  matter  east 
out  of  the  system,  by  means  of  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  water  cure. 

We  see  that  in  case  of  disease,  morbid  matter 
must  be  expelled  f^m  the  system,  and  by  means 
of  the  nervous  energy.  It  becomes  important, 
then,  to  know  whether  we  shall  add  to  the  evil 
already  in  the  system,  and  to  the  labour  of  the 
already  enfeebled  vital  energy,  the  most  virulent 
poisons  known  to  us,  and  which  are  called  medi- 
cines, and  thus  still  farther  waste  the  vital  energy 
by  compelling  it  to  strive  to  expel  the  poison  of 
the  disease  and  the  poison  of  the  medicine  at 
once. 

I  contend  that  we  can  add  to  the  vital  power 
continually,  by  the  water  cure. 

With  regard  to  the  evils  of  blood-letting,  I  have 
only  to  say  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  **the 
blood  is  the  life."  The  regular  medical  profession 
is  rapidly  purifying  itself  from  the  heresy  of  blood- 
letting, or  taking  the  life  of  patients. 

Majendie,  Marshall,  Hall,  Eberle,  and  many 
others,  are  doing  this  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  community  is  aiding  in 
it  more  than  physicians  or  people  are  aware. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subject 
of  blood-letting  in  a  paragraph,  and  I  shall  not 
therefore  attempt  it.  In  my  <*  Lectures  to  Ladies 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  page  226,  some 
interesting  facts  and  authorities  are  given.  The 
regular  profession  of  medicine  has  been,  and  is, 
the  depository  of  much  knowledge.  My  hope  is, 
that  it  will  not  lag  behind  the  age. 

It  is  known  that  the  faculty  bleed  less,  and  give 
less  medicine,  and  use  more  water,  than  formerly. 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  this  reform  should  no< 
go  on  progressively  with  the  intelligence  and  oofr 
sequent  demand  of  the  public. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  profession  have  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  water.  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  medicine,  used  water  in  his  treatment  of  disease. 
His  works  bear  testimony  to  the  cure  of  cramp, 
convulsions,  gout,  and  tetanus,  by  water. 

Qalen,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  cured 
fever  with  water  only. 

Oelsus  reeommends  water  for  the  cure  of  oertaib 
diseases. 
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B«eerhftaTe  recommendfl  water  to  make  the  body 
firm  and  strong. 

Hoffman,  a  contemporary  of  BoeerhaaTO,  wrote 
on  water  for  the  cure  of  disease.  He  said  if  there 
was  a  uniTersal  medicine,  it  was  water.  Hahn 
also  wrote  on  water  cure;  and  one  of  the  best 
water  cure  works  was  written  by  Carrie,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  liTerpool,  and  published 
In  1799. 

In  1749,  Rot.  John  Wesley  published  a  work 
on  water  cure.  He  gives  a  list  of  eighty  diseases 
curable  by  water. 

Dr.  Billings  and  others  haye  had  a  correct  theory 
of  disease.  Their  error  has  been  in  introducing 
medicines  into  the  system,  which  they  thought 
increased  the  nervous  or  contractile  power.  The 
medicines  being  poison,  and  recognised  as  such 
by  the  vital  organism,  have  aroused  all  the  energy 
left  in  the  body  to  cast  them  out  The  poison  has 
not  increased  the  power,  but  stimulated  what  re- 
mained, to  action,  and  has  thus  resulted  in  still 
greater  waste  to  the  system.  Increase  of  action 
has  been -mistaken  for  increase  of  power,  and  the 
stimulation  of  poison  for  the  tonic  or  strengthen- 
ing effects  of  medicine. 

The  frightful  effects  of  various  kinds  of  medi- 
cines can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  calomel. 

Salivation  and  the  destruction  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  of  the  nose ;  incurable  rheumatisms 
and  paralysis,  with  rottenness  of  the  bones,  have 
been  caused  by  calomel,  and  minor  ills  produced 
by  it  are  every  where.  But  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  medicines,  a  volume  would  not  do  them 
justice. 

Of  homceopathic  medicines,  I  must  say,  that  if 
I  believed  in  their  potency  at  all,  I  should  believe 
it  an  evil  potency,  because  they  are  the  poisons 
of  allopathy.  Chalk,  charcoal,  and  cuttie-fish, 
and  several  other  substances  used  by  the  homoeo- 
pathists,  are  exceptions.  These,  surely,  cannot 
do  injury.  I  should  not  fear  to  drink  the  water 
of  Lake  Superior,  if  a  few  grains  of  arsenic  had 
been  mixed  witii  the  whole  of  it.  On  the  same 
principle  I  have  never  feared  homcoopathio  medi- 
cines. 

The  darkness  of  this  civilised  era,  with  respect 
to  the  effects  of  medicines  upon  the  human  system, 
and  the  blind  faith  of  even  educated  people  in 
physicians,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  in  the  world.  But  there  is  encourage- 
ment. Light — more  light,  is  the  anxious  cry  of 
many. 

Some  years  since,  I  passed  through  the  Albany 
Medical  College.  I  saw  there  human  bones  that 
bad  rotted  down  under  the  poison  of  mercury.  I 
saw  tumours,  ranged  in  glass  vases,  weighing  from 
one  to  more  than  twenty  pounds.  Doctors  had 
doubtiess  done  all  they  could  to  cure  these  dis- 
eases. With  what  they  had  done,  or  in  spite  of 
at,  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  abuse  had  died. 
Knowledge  would  have  saved  them  from  sufferings 
which  cannot  be  described,  and  frx>m  premature 
death.  When  I  saw  these  things,  and  nuuiy  more 
that  I  cannot  speak  of,  in  that  College,  a  devotion 
to  woman — to  the  work  of  spreading  light  on  the 


subject  of  health  and  disease,  was  kindled  in  mj 
heart,  that  death  only  can  quench. 

I  felt  then  that  I  would  lay  myself  on  tlie  attar, 
and  be  burned  with  fire,  if  woman  could  be  saved 
from  the  darkness  of  ignoranee,  sad  the  untoU 
horrors  of  her  diseases. 

GBHKBAL  TISW  OF   IffT   PBACTIOS  AMD  SUCdSS. 

In  1848,  I  obtained  books  from  England  en  the 
Water  Cure,  and  much  practical  information  from 
Henry  Gardner  Wright,  an  English  gentiemsa, 
who  spent  some  time  in  this  country  during  that 
year.  He  brought  several  works  on  Water  Cnre^ 
and  being  in  bad  health,  he  applied  the  water  m 
his  own  case  successfully  at  my  father's  house, 
where  he  remained  some  months.  The  booki 
that  he  brought,  the  accounts  that  he  gave  me  of 
Priessnits'  practice,  and  Water  Cure  praetitiemn 
in  England,  and  his  i^iplieation  of  water  in  Ui 
own  case,  added  to  my  practical  knowledge  snl 
conviction  on  the  subject,  removed  the  last  rem- 
nant of  my  faith  in  drugs,  and  induced  me  to 
practise  water  cure  alone  in  every  ease  that  cane 
under  my  care.  I  soon  saw  what  qualificatioDi 
were  requisite  to  make  a  successful  practitioacr 
of  water  cure.  There  are  no  rules  of  practiee 
applicable  to  all  cases,  but  the  water  cure  phjs- 
cian  must  have  judgment  to  adapt  the  treatneat 
to  the  vital  or  reactive  power  possessed  by  the 
patient.  A  practice  that  would  be  eminentiy  ioe- 
cessM  in  one  case,  would  surely  destroy  life  is 
another.  Care  and  ability  in  the  diagnoeia  of 
disease,  and  skill  in  adapting  the  treatment  to  the 
strength  and  peculiar  idioeyncracy  of  the  patiCBt, 
are  indispensable  to  success  in  water  cure. 

In  1844,  at  the  opening  of  Dr.  Wesselhoeffe 
water  cure  house  in  Brattleborough,  Vermost,  1 
went  to  that  place.  I  boarded  near  the  wittr 
cure  house  for  three  months,  and  observed  the 
practice  very  carefully.  I  also  gave  lectures  to 
classes,  composed  of  ladies  who  were  under  vttir 
treatment,  and  others.  From  Brattleborough  I 
went  to  Lebanon  Springs  water  cure  house.  Thej 
had  no  resident  physician,  and  I  concluded  to  re- 
main for  a  time  in  that  capacity.  I  took  chsrge 
of  the  patients  there  for  three  months  with  the 
best  success,  and  then  came  to  New  York,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  1844.  I  went  to  Sr. 
Show's  water  cure  house  in  Bond  street,  ami  t«- 
msined  for  some  weeks  and  saw  his  practice;  I 
tiien  took  rooms,  and  gave  lectures  to  dasees  of 
young  ladies,  and  advice  to  patients,  and  attended 
to  out-door  practice  till  May,  1845,  when  I  treat 
to  reside  at  my  late  water  cure  house,  261  Tenth 
street.  There  I  have  given  lectures  to  dssscs  of 
ladies,  and  have  taken  board  and  day-patienta^ 
and  have  also  attended  to  out-door  practice,  as  it 
my  present  residence. 

The  first  two  years  I  had  a  large  number  of 
board-patients,  who  came  frvm  a  distance,  fron 
Connecticut,  Northern  New  Tork,  Rhode  blaad, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  several  from  the  Seethed 
States.  During  the  past  year,  my  practiee  has 
changed  its  character.  Water  cure  houses  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  eomitiyt 
and  patients  can  be  treated  nearer  home;  oonse* 
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qnenU;,  I  laTs  not  had  bo  nwn?  boftrd-pfttitots. 
I  haie  now  a  TBoch  larger  pntetiee  in  tht.  citj, 
which  is  donbtlcu  owing  to  th«  iprod  of  intelU- 
genos  rMpMtiiig  water  cure  Mn<mgst  the  people, 
and  alto  to  the  fact  of  mj  haiing  baaome  known. 

I  haTe  looked  over  the  records  of  my  practice 
in  this  citj,  noting  all  failure*  and  deaths,  and 
their  oanBeB.  Only  two  patients  hare  died  under 
nj  care  —  both  ehildrenj  one  died  in  the  Eummer 
of  '47,  the  other  in  the  aummer  of  '49.  The  first 
died  of  diseaee  of  the  brain  and  dyeenter;,  the 
last  of  dysentary.  Both  were  abont  nine  mootha 
of  ^e ;  both  were  born  of  nnhealthy  motheni, 
•nd  were  serofnlouB.  The;  seemed  not  to  be 
i^gauiied  to  lire  an;  longer. 

It  ma;  aeem  straDge  that,  with  a  large  practice. 
1  have  had  so  few  deaths.  I  do  not  attribute  thie 
to  tn;  skill  altogether,  though  1  beliere  that  I  un- 
derstand mj  profeasionj  but  it  has  so  hnppened. 

I  am  now  looking  toward  the  education  of 
women  a*  physicians,  and  particularlj  to  attend 
to  midwifery  practice.  IT  oor  medical  colleges 
are  not  soon  opened  to  woman,  others  will  be 
fomided  where  ahe  will  be  educated.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  will  not  any  longer  submit  to  bonds. 

N0£,  CANEDI  MADDALENA, 
It  a  oatiTs  of  Bologna.  Early  in  life  she  bad 
the  opportunity  at  Bologna  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  literature  and  tcieoee,  for  which  the 
manifeBt«d  decided  abilities.  She  was  admitted 
to  tliat  celebrated  uniTtrsity,  and  then,  after  going 
through  the  regular  ttudiee,  attended  a  course  of 
law  lectnres.  In  this  science  the  became  to  tho- 
ronghly  Tened,  that  the  boolty  determined  to 
bestow  a  degree  upon  her.  Tbit  was  done  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1807.  The  college  of  lawyer^  in 
endowing  her  with  the  doctoral  ring,  presented 
her  with  a  black  Telvet  gown,  embroidered  in  gold 
with  laurel  leaves,  and  in  the  oentre,  woven  in 
gold  letters,  these  words,  —  "Collegium  Dostomm 
Juia  Aichigymnaaii  Bonon,  dat  merenti." 

Shortly  after  thie  she  married,  and  has  sinee 
lived  in  the  most  retired  domestic  privacy.  Nor 
hat  the  remembraDoe  of  her  laurels  or  litsrary 
Uriumphs  diminiehed  in  the  least  the  mildness 
and  modasty  wMoh  are  an  essential  part  of  her 
character. 

NORTON,  CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  BARAH, 
QBAHD-nAiTOHTBa  of  lUchard  BHntley  Sheridan, 
has  well  auit^ed  the  family  honours.  Her  fother 
was  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  her  mother  was  the 
daogbter  of  Colonel  and  Lady  Elisabeth  Callander. 
Ur,  Sheridan  died  while  his  children  were  quite 
young,  and  thur  mother  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  their  education.  Mr.  fi.  C.  Hall,  in  hit  Gemt 
of  the  Modem  Poets,  describee  the  early  genius 
of  Miss  Caroline  Sheridan,  and  the  care  her  i 
ther  bestowed  ;  his  notice  is  doubtless  correet. 

"  To  her  accomplished  and  excellent  mother," 
he  says,  "  may  be  attributed  much  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's literary  fkme ; — it  forms  another  link  in  that 
long  chain  of  hereditary  genius  which  has  now 
been  extended  throng  a  whole  century.  Her 
tister,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Price  Black- 


wood, it  alto  a  writer  of  oondderable  taste  and 
power:  her  publicaUons  have  been  anonymout, 
and  she  is  dltinelined  to  seek  that  notoriety  which 
the  'pursuits  of  literature'  obtain;  but  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  productions  at  her  pen 
will  readily  acknowledge  their  surpassing  merit. 


need,  in  their  childish  days,  to  writo 
togeUier ;  and,  before  either  of  them  had  att^nei! 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  they  produced  two  little 
books  of  prints  and  verses,  called  'The  Dandles' 
Ball'  and  'The  Travelled  Dindies ; '  both  being 
imitationt  of  a  species  of  caricature  then  iu  vogue. 
But  we  believe  that,  at  •  much  earlier  period, 
Ura.  Norton  had  written  poetry,  which  even  now 
she  would  not  be  ashamed  to  Bee  in  print.  Her 
diaporition  to  'leribble,'  was,  however,  checked 
rather  than  encouTaged  by  her  mother;  for  a  long 
time,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  denied  to  the  young 
poetett,  and  works  of  Action  carefully  kept  oat  of 
her  way,  with  a  view  of  compelling  a  resort  to  ao- 
cupationt  of  a  more  ntefnl  character.  Her  active 
and  enei^tio  mind,  notwithstanding,  toon  acoom- 
pushed  its  cherished  purpose.  At  the  age  of 
eerenteen.  aha  wrote  'The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie;' 
and,  althou^  it  was  not  published  until  some 
time  afterwards,  the  had  warcely  passed  her  girl- 
hood before  the  bad  established  for  herself  the 
diatiDCtion  which  bad  long  been  attached  to  her 
m^den  name." 

When  abont  nineteen  yean  of  age.  Miss  Sheridan 
uarried  the  Hon.  George  Chapel  Norton,  brother 
of  the  preeent  Lord  Grantley.  He  had  proposed 
to  her  three  years  before,  but  her  mother  had 
poetponed  the  engagement  on  account  of  her 
daughter's  youth ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Hist 
Sheridan  had  made  an  acquaintance  with  on* 
whoee  early  death  prevented  a  nnion  more  con- 
sonant to  her  feelings.  When  Mr.  Norton  again 
sought  her  hand,  he  received  it;  but  the  marriage 
waa  an  unhappy  one,  and  they  were  separated  in 
1840.  Th*  iTOrld  has  heard  the  slanders  to  which 
the  hu  been  eipoted,  end  a  verdict  of  entire  ac- 
quittal IVotn  all  who  listened  to  them,  can  scarcely 
have  atoned  for  the  cruel  and  baseless  suspicions 
which  she  was  subjected.  Her 
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reputation  as  a  yirtuous  woman  is  now  established 
beyond  suspicion.  England  may  well  be  proud 
of  this  gifted  daughter  of  song ;  and  her  own  sex 
throughout  the  world  should  honour  her  for  the 
noble  courage  of  soul  by  which  she  overcame  the 
malignity  of  unmerited  persecution. 

Mrs.  Norton's  second  work  was  "  The  Undying 
One,"  a  poem,  founded  on  the  legend  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew.  In  1840,  she  published  "  The  Dream, 
and  other  Poems."  In  noticing  these  two  works, 
a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Reyiew  says  of  Mrs. 
Norton  —  "  This  laiy  is  the  Byron  of  our  modern 
poetesses.  She  has  very  much  of  that  intense 
personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  com- 
munion with  man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth.  She 
has  also  Byron's  beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness, 
his  strong  practical  thought,  and  his  forceful  ex- 
pression. It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a 
natural  parallel."  Another  British  writer,*  com- 
menting on  the  subject,  more  justly  observes — 
**  That  Mrs.  Norton  has  a  fervour,  a  tenderness, 
and  a  force  of  expression,  which  greatly  resemble 
Byron's,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  there  all 
similarity  ceases.  Byron  is  the  personification  of 
passionate  tdfithness;  his  range  of  sympathy  is  ex- 
tremely small.  Mrs.  Norton,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  large  and  generous  heart,  essentially  unr 
aeyUh  in  its  feelings,  and  universal  in  its  sjrm- 
pathies.  (How  perfectly  these  two  persons  typify 
the  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  sexes!) 
Byron  has  a  sneering,  mocking,  disbelieving  spirit; 
Mrs.  Norton  a  simple,  beautiful,  child-like  impli- 
citness of  soul.  Byron's  strains  resemble  the 
vast,  roaring,  wilful  waterfall,  rushing  headlong 
over  desolate  rocks,  with  a  sound  like  the  wail  of 
a  lost  spirit ;  Mrs.  Norton's,  the  soft,  full-flowing 
river,  margined  with  flowers,  and  uttering  sweet 
music." 

With  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Rowton  we  entirely 
concur ;  and  there  are  some  remarks  by  an  Ame- 
rican writer,  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  which  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  own  cultivated  taste  and  moral 
feelings,  as  well  as  truly  just  to  this  disdnguished 
lady.  *'The  traces  of  Mrs.  Norton's  sufferings 
are  burned  deeply  on  her  pages.  She  scorns  to 
hide  the  workings  of  her  embittered  memory  and 
outraged  heart;  yet  her  tone,  though  uncon- 
strained, is  lofty,  yfelding  not  to  man,  but  to  the 
force  of  nature.  What  she  has  endured,  has 
taught  her  not  misanthropy,  but  a  stronger  sym- 
pathy with  the  weak  and  the  wronged,  a  nobler 
eloquence  in  appeals  for  freedom,  truth,  and 
general  justice." 

In  1843,  appeared  her  noble  poem,  **  The  Child 
of  the  Islands ;"  the  nominal  hero  was  the  then 
baby  prince  of  Wales,  but  the  real  purpose  of 
Mrs.  Norton  was  to  pour  tray  the  condition  of 
'the  poor  in  England.  The  philanthropy  which 
prompted  the  poem  is  as  warm  and  holy  as  her 
genius  is  pure  and  fervid.  The  production  was 
received  with  favour,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  of 
essential  service  in  awakening  the  public  mind  to 
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the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Mrs.  Norton's 
last  work  is  a  beautiful  combination  of  her  varieil 
talents,  entitled  "Music  on  the  Wave;"  the  wordtf 
and  music  both  her  own  —  published  in  1861. 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton,  as  ler  true  style 
is,  divides  now  with  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  the 
laurel  Qreat  Britain  confers  on  her  daughters  of 
song.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  New  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
says  of  these  two  distinguished  women:  —  "Botb 
possess  not  only  great  mental  energies,  but  that 
description  of  strength  which  springs  from  a  fine 
nature,  and  manifests  itself  in  productions  which 
evidently  originated  in  genuine  impulses  of  feeling. 
The  subjects  they  both  choose  appear  spontaaeouB, 
and  not  resulting  from  study  or  imitation,  though 
cast  into  careful  moulds  of  art.  Both  are  excel- 
lent artists :  the  one  in  dealing  with  subjects  of 
domestic  interest ;  the  other  in  designs  from  sacred 
subjects,  poems  of  religious  tendency,  or  of  tlie 
supernatural  world.  Mrs.  Norton  is  beautifallj 
clear  and  intelligible  in  her  narrative  and  course 
of  thought  and  feeling;  Miss  Barrett  has  great 
inventiveness,  but  not  an  equal  power  in  eon' 
struction.  The  one  is  all  womanhood ;  the  other 
all  wings." 

This  true  womanly  sentiment  is  a  distinguibLitg 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Norton's  productions,  hvf 
poems  are  replete  with  beauties  of  language,  «f 
images,  and  of  thought;  the  most  impassioaei 
passages  are  characterized  by  a  sweet  femiDine 
delicacy  and  purity  of  tone.  Among  her  short 
poems,  many  exquisite  ones  might  be  qnote«i. 
She  has  also  succeeded  in  the  almost  impossibie 
achievement — really  good  English  sonnets.  M 
a  prose  writer,  she  must  be  ranked  among  the 
best  contributors  to  the  annuals ;  and  her  novel. 
<*  Woman's  Reward,"  is  hardly  surpassed  by  tnj 
of  its  contemporary  romances.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  place  Mrs.  Norton  at  the  head  of 
the  living  Women  of  Genius,  who  now  make  Eng* 
land  distinguished  as  the  favoured  country  ia 
Europe  for  the  development  of  the  virtues,  the 
talents,  and  the  true  graces  of  womanhood.  Hn. 
Norton  has,  we  believe,  powers  of  mind  to  sostab, 
worthily,  her  high  position. 

From  "The  Dream.** 
LINES   TO   TBI  DUOHBSS   OF   BUTHCBLAKD. 

Once  more,  my  barp!  once  more,  althoufh  I  tboiifht 
Never  to  wake  thy  ailent  atrinf*  again, 

A  wandering  dream  iby  gentle  cborda  have  wroiigbt. 
And  my  sad  heart,  which  long  hath  dwelt  in  pain. 

Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  fh>m  a  cypress  bough. 

Into  the  poet's  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below ! 

And  unto  thee  — the  beautiftil  and  pore  — 
Whose  lot  is  cast  amid  that  busy  world 

Where  only  slurgish  Dulness  dwells  si>ciire. 
And  Fancy's  generous  wing  is  fliinlly  furM; 

To  thee  — whose  friendship  kept  its  equal  truth 

Through  the  most  dreary  hour  of  my  embittered  youtb  — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.    Ah!  never  bard. 

In  days  when  poverty  was  twin  with  song; 
Nor  wandering  harper,  lonely  and  ill-starred. 

Cheered  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  harboured  kng. 
Not  Scott's  Last  Minstrel,  in  his  tremMing  lays. 
Woke  with  a  warmer  bean  the  earnest  nneed  of  pranir ! 
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For  6uy  are  the  alnw  tlM  rich  man  ipaff* 

To  fone  of  Geniue,  by  misfortune  bent; 
Bat  thou  gav'st  me,  what  woman  ■eldoiii  dares. 

Beliefs  in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent  — 
When,  slandered  and  malifned,  I  stood  apart 
Prom  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wrung,  not  crushed, 
my  heart. 

Tboa,  then,  wiwn  cowards  lied  away  my  name. 
And  scofled  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide; 

When  some  were  Icind  on  whom  1  had  no  claim. 
And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied. 

And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake, 

Stood  off  in  doubt,  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would  take— 

Thou  gav'st  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor. 
Kind  words  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears; 

The  loved,  the  near  of  kin,  could  do  no  more. 
Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  years. 

Rut  clung  Ike  closer  when  1  stood  forlorn, 

.\nd  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  scorn 

For  they  who  credit  crime,  are  they  who  ftel 
Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin; 

Memory,  not  Judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which  steal 
O'er  minds  like  tliese.  an  easy  fttiih  to  win; 

And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 

Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  deceived. 

But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream. 
Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 

Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam 
And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing  — 

So  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pride. 

Along  the  worM's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide' 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 
To  crimson  with  a  fhint  (hise-hearted  shame ; 

Thou  did'st  not  shrink  — of  bitter  tongues  afraid. 
Who  hunt  in  packs  the  obi<M:t  of  their  blame ; 
*To  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true. 

For  firom  thine  own  go<id  thoughts  thy  heart  Its  mercy  drew 

And  though  my  (hint  and  tributary  rhymes 

Add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  thy  day. 
Yet  every  poet  hopes  tliat  after- times 

Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  lay; 
And  I  would  fkin  one  gentle  deed  record. 
Among  the  many  such  with  which  thy  life  is  stored 

So  when  these  lines,  made  in  a  mournful  hour. 

Are  idly  opened  to  the  stranger's  eye. 
A  dream  of  thee,  aroused  by  Fancy's  power. 

Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  fiice. 
Shall  pause,  to  coi^ure  up  a  vision  of  its  grace  I 


TWILIGHT. 

Oh!  Twilight!  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim  enchantments;  melting  heaven  with  earth. 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome  I    Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet. 
Who,  slow  returning  flrom  his  task  of  toil, 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  Ihe  cultured  soil. 
And,  tho*  snch  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows. 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage-window  throws. 
Still  as  his  lieart  forestalls  his  weary  pace. 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  fttmiliar  face. 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  lift. 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wifh. 
To  whom  his  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  clieerfUl  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past. 
And  tliese  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride, 
Tlien  to  their  tasks  turn'd  quietly  aside; 
But  kim  they  wait  for.  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come ; 
The  fligot  sent  for  wlien  the  Are  grew  dim, 
Tlie  ft'ugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him; 
For  him  tlie  waMhing  of  that  sturdy  boy. 
For  him  tliose  smilea  of  tenderneas  and  Joy, 


For  him  —  who  plods  his  saantering  way  along. 
Whistling  tlie  fragment  of  some  village  song  ? 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light. 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournfUl  night! 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart, 
Companion'd  only  by  his  beating  heart. 
And  with  an  eager  fhncy  oft  beholds 
The  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 

0B8CUBITT   or  WOMAlf*B   WOBTB. 

In  many  a  village  churchyard's  simple  grave. 

Where  all  unmarked  the  cypress  branches  wave, 

In  many  a  vault  where  Death  could  only  claim 

The  brief  inscription  of  a  woman's  name; 

Of  difierent  ranks,  and  different  degrees, 

From  daily  labour  to  a  life  of  ease, 

(From  tlie  rich  wifo,  who  through  tlie  weary  day 

Wept  in  her  jewels,  grief's  unceasing  prey. 

To  the  poor  soul  who  trudged  o'er  marsh  and  mf*oT, 

And  with  her  baby  begged  from  door  to  door,—  ) 

Lie  hearts,  which,  ere  they  found  that  last  release. 

Had  lost  all  memory  of  the  blessing  •■  Peace;" 

Hearts,  whose  long  struggle  through  unpiiied  yearn 

None  saw  but  Him  who  marks  the  mourner's  tear» : 

The  obscurely  noble!  who  evaded  not 

TlM  woe  which  He  had  willed  should  be  their  lot. 

But  nerved  themselves  to  bear ! 

Of  such  art  thou. 
My  mother  I    With  thy  calm  and  holy  brow. 
And  high  devoted  heart,  which  sufl'ered  still 
Unmurmuring,  through  each  degree  of  ill. 
And,  because  Fate  hath  willed  that  mine  should  be 
A  Poet's  soul  (at  least  in  my  degree,)  — 
And  that  my  verse  would  foinily  shadow  forth 
What  I  have  seen  of  pure  unselfish  worth. — 
Therefore  I  speak  of  Thee ;  that  thos^  who  read 
That  trust  in  woman,  which  is  still  my  creed. 
The  early-widowed  image  may  recall 
And  greet  thy  nature  as  the  type  of  all ! 


From  ••  Poems.'* 
WXEP  NOT  rOR  HIM  THAT  DIETH. 

"  Wsep  3ra  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him ;  bat  weep  f>nr# 
for  him  that  goelh  awsjr,  for  he  ahsU  retam  no  mors,  nor  see  h» 
native  oountrj.*'— Jeremiah  zxii.  10. 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dietb  — 

For  he  sleeps,  and  is  at  rest; 
And  the  couch  whereon  he  lieth 

Is  the  green  earth's  quiet  breast; 
But  weep  for  him  who  pinelh 

On  a  for  land's  hatefol  shore. 
Who  wearily  declineth 

Where  ye  see  his  fkoe  no  more  I 

t 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth. 

For  fViends  are  round  his  bed. 
And  many  a  young  lip  sigheth 

When  they  name  the  early  dead: 
But  weep  for  him  that  liveih 

Where  none  will  know  or  care. 
When  the  groan  his  ftint  heart  giveth 

[a  the  last  sigh  of  despair. 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dietb. 

For  his  struggling  soul  is  fk-ee. 
And  tlie  world  from  which  it  flieth 

Is  a  world  of  misery ; 
But  weep  for  him  that  weareth 

The  captive's  galling  chain  * 
To  the  agony  As  beareih. 

Death  were  but  little  pain. 

Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth. 

For  he  hath  ceased  from  tears. 
And  a  Toice  to  his  replieth 

Which  he  hath  not  heard  for  years ; 
But  weep  for  him  who  weepeth 

On  that  cold  land's  cruel  shore— 
Bleat,  blest  is  he  that  sleepeth.— 

Weep  for  the  dead  no  more ! 
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SONNET. 

Like  an  enfranchiied  bird,  who  wildly  »prioga. 

With  a  keen  sparkle  in  his  glancing  eye 
And  a  etrong  effhrt  in  hiii  quivering  wiitga, 

Up  to  the  blue  vault  or  the  happy  sky.-- 
80  my  enamoured  heart,  so  long  thine  own. 

At  length  from  Love's  imprisonment  eet  free. 
Goes  forth  into  the  open  world  alone. 

Glad  and  exulting  in  its  liberty  : 
But  like  that  helpless  bird,  (confined  so  long. 

His  weary  wings  have  lost  all  power  to  soar.) 
Who  soon  forgets  to  trill  his  joyous  song. 

And.  feebly  fluttering,  sinks  to  earth  once  more,— 
So,  from  its  former  tonds  released  In  vain. 
My  heart  still  fKels  the  weight  of  that  reuienib(.'re<l  chnin 

BONNET. — TO  MY   BOOKS 

Silent  oompanioDS  of  the  lonely  hour. 

Friends,  who  can  never  alter  or  forsakn. 
Who  for  inconstant  roving  have  no  powtr. 

And  all  neglect,  perforce,  must  calmly  uke  — 
Let  me  return  to  yoo;  this  turmoil  endini; 

Which  worldly  cares  have  in  my  spirit  wrtmglit. 
And,  o'er  your  old  familiar  pages  bendinK, 

Refresh  my  mind  with  many  a  tranquil  ihoiighl. 
Till,  haply  meeting  there,  from  time  to  time. 

Fancies*  the  audible  echo  of  my  own. 
Twill  be  like  hearing  in  a  foreign  clime 

My  native  language  spoke  m  ft-iendly  lone. 
And  with  a  sort  of  welcome  I  shall  dwell 
On  these,  my  unripe  musings,  told  so  well. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

Warrion  and  statesmen  have  their  meed  of  praise. 

And  what  they  do,  or  suffer,  men  record; 
But  the  long  sacrifice  of  tDcmaH"*  days 

Passes  without  a  thought,  without  a  word: 
And  many  a  lo(\y  struggle  for  the  sake 

Of  duties  sternly,  (kithfully  ftilfilled  — 
For  which  the  anxious  mind  must  watch  and  wake. 

And  the  strong  feelings  of  the  heart  be  stilPd  - 
Goes  by  unheeded  as  the  summer  wind, 
And  leaves  no  memory,  and  no  traee  behiiid ! 
Yet  it  may  be,  more  lofty  courage  dwells 

In  one  meek  heart  which  braves  an  adverse  fate. 
Than  his  whose  ardent  soul  indignant  swells, 

Warm'd  by  the  fight,  or  cheer'd  through  high  debaie. 
The  soldier  dies  surrounded:  could  be  fios 
Jthns  to  su&r,  and  alo*9  to  strive? 

From  "  The  Child  of  the  Islands." 
LONDON   OUTOABTS. 

What  see  the  old  trees  tbbn  7    Gaunt,  pallid  forms 

Come,  creeping  sadly  to  their  hollow  hearts. 
Seeking  (Vail  shelter  flrom  the  winds  and  storms, 

In  broken  rest,  disturb'd  by  fitflil  starts; 

Tliere.  when  the  chill  rain  falls,  or  lightning  darts, 
Or  balmy  summer  nights  are  stealing  on. 

Houseless  they  slumber,  close  to  wealthy  marts 
And  gilded  homes:  there,  where  the  morning  sun 
That  tide  of  wasteful  joy  and  splendour  look'd  upon. 

There  the  man  bides  whose  better  days  ate  dropp'd 
Round  his  starvation,  like  a  veil  of  shame; 

Who,  till  the  fluttering  pulse  of  life  hath  stopp'd, 
Suflbrs  in  silence,  and  conceals  his  name: 
There  the  lost  victim,  on  whose  tarnisb'd  fkme 

A  double  taint  of  Death  and  Sin  must  rest. 
Dreams  of  her  village  home  and  parents'  blame. 

And  in  her  sleep,  by  pain  and  cold  opprest. 
Draws  close  her  tatter'd  shawl  athwart  her  shivering  breast 

Her  history  is  written  in  her  face: 

The  bloom  hath  left  her  cheek,  but  not  fVom  age 
Youth,  without  innocence,  or  love,  or  grace, 

Blotted  with  tears,  still  lingers  on  that  page; 

Smooth  brow,  soft  hair,  dark  eyelash,  seem  to  wage 
With  furrow'd  lines  a  contradiction  strong; 

Till  the  wild  witchcraft  stories,  which  engage 
Our  childish  ttioughts,  of  magic  change  and  wrong, 
Seem  realixad  in  her— to  old,  and  yet  so  yonng! 


And  many  a  wretch  forlorn,  and  huddled  grmip 
Of  strangers  met  in  brotliethood  of  wo**. 

Heads  that  beneath  their  burden  weakly  si(>«>p. 
Youth's  tangled  curls,  and  Age's  loclu  of  snow. 
Rest  on  those  wooden  pillows,  till  the  glow 

Of  morning  o'er  the  brightening  earth  shall  pas:*; 
And  these  depart,  none  asking  where  they  go ; 

Lost  in  the  World's  confused  and  gatliering  uiai«. 
While  a  new  slide  fills  up  Life's  raagic-lauteru  gU**- 

COMMON   BLE88INOB. 

Those  "  common  blessi  ngs  P'    In  this  chequered  seeoe 
How  little  thanksgiving  ascends  to  God! 

Is  it.  in  truth,  a  privilege  so  mean 
To  wander  with  ftee  footsteps  o'er  the  sod. 
See  various  blossoms  paint  tlie  valley  clod. 

And  all  things  into  teeming  beauty  burst  7  — 
A  miracle  as  great  as  Aaron's  rod. 

But  that  our  senses,  into  dullness  nnrst. 
Recurring  Custom  still  with  Apathy  hath  curst. 

They  who  have  rarest  Joy,  know  Joy's  true  nteasure; 

They  who  most  suffer,  value  Suflering's  pause: 
Thi'y  who  but  seldom  taste  the  simplest  pleasure. 

Kneel  oftenest  to  the  Giver  and  the  Cauw. 

Heavy  the  curtains  feasting  Luxury  draw*. 
To  hide  the  sunset  and  the  silver  night ; 

While  humbler  hearts,  when  care  no  loug«»r  gnaws. 
And  some  raie  holiday  permits  delight.  [si.hL 

Lingering,  with  love  would  watch  that  earth-enchantiaf 

THE   BUND. 

The  wild  bird's  carol  in  the  pleasant  wonda 

Isall  heknowsof  SpriDf  I    The  rieh  perfnme 
Of  flowers,  with  all  their  various  scented  buds, 

Tells  him  to  welcome  Summer's  heavy  bl<H)in . 

And  by  the  wearied  gleaners  trooping  home  — 
The  heavy  tread  of  many  gathering  feet.— 

And  by  the  laden  wagon-loads  that  oome  ^ 

Brushing  the  narrow  hedge  with  burden  sweet, — 
He  guesses  harvest  in.  and  Aatumn's  store  rnmpl<>te. 

But  in  God's  Temple  the  great  lamp  is  oni ; 

And  he  must  worship  glory  in  the  dark ! 
Till  Death,  in  midnight  mjnrtery,  hath  brouirht 

The  veiled  Soul's  re*iilurainating  spark, — 

The  pillar  of  the  Clocd  enfokls  the  ark  I 
And,  like  a  man  that  prayeth  undeiip-oiind 

In  Bethlehem's  rocky  shrine,  he  can  but  mark 
The  lingering  hours  by  circumstance  and  a4iuiul. 
And  break  with  gentle  hymns  the  solemn  silence  niund. 

Yet  still  Life's  Better  Light  shines  out  afaovt; ! 

And  in  that  village  church  where  first  hf  learned 
To  bear  his  cheerless  doom  for  Heaven's  dear  li>ve. 
He  sits,  with  wistful  face  for  ever  turn*<d 
,      To  hear  of  thoae  who  heavenly  pity  earned : 
Blind  Bartimetts,  and  him  desolate 

WlK)  for  Bethesda's  waters  vainly  yearned . 
And  inly  sighs,  oondemned  so  long  to  wait. 
Bafiled  and  helplesa  still,  beyond  the  Temple  gmt& 

From  '*  Mnsie  on  the  Wave."* 
THE   WIDOW. 

The  old  trite  story  — ever  new, 

To  those  who  And  its  fiite  their  own. 
Had  been  that  woman's  lot;  she  loved. 

Was  wooed  •—  was  left  — >  and  now  w9M 
And  in  the  barst  of  her  despair. 

She  would  have  yleMed  up  her  breath. 
But  that  a  rosy  cherub  stood 

Ever  between  her  soul  and  death. 
Saying,  "  Forsake  me  not,  dear  lifk, 

"That  art  the  better  part  of  mine ; 
Have  pity  on  the  fbeMe  grasp. 

Which  baby  fingers  round  thee  twine ; 
Have  pity  on  the  dumb  bri^t  eyes 

Whose  sole  expression  is  of  love. 
Still  answering  with  a  ready  smile 

The  mother's  smile  that  bends  above; 
Have  pity  on  the  tender  limba 

Now  cradled  on  thy  rocking  knee  — 
If  even  ft^iends  thy  prayers  have  spurned. 

Oh !  what  will  strangera  prova  to  me  i"* 
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PARDOE,  jnLIA, 
Has  travelled  moob,  uid  written  muij  boobs. 
Her  works  hnve  all  been  reprinted  in  the  United 
States ;  jet  she  has  never  been  a  favourite  in  oar 
reading  repablio.  There  seems  to  as  sometliinB 
wanting  in  her  writings;  her  works  of  fact  want 
hiatoric  truth  in  det^ls,  those  of  fiction  want  im- 
paationed  truth  in  sentiment.  But  the  British 
Reiiews  commeDd  her  talents  highly ;  and  we 
borrow  from  one*  of  these  the  following  well' 
written  sketch. 


■■  Miss  Pardee  is  the  second  daughter  of  M^or 
Thomas  Fardoe,  of  the  Rojal  Wngoo  Train,  an 
able  and  meritorions  officer,  who,  after  taring 
partaken  of  the  bardahlps  and  shared  the  glories 
of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  concluded  a  brilliant 
military  career  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  has 
not  since  been  engaged  in  active  aerrice. 

"Hiss  Pariloe  gave  promise,  at  a  verj  early 
age,  of  those  talents  which  have  since  so  greatly 
distinguished  her.  Her  Erst  work,  a  poetical 
production,  was  dedicated  to  her  uncle,  Caplttio 
Villiam  Fardoe,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  bat  is  not 
uinoh  knoirn,  and  though  exhibiting  considerable 
merit,  will  hardly  bear  comparison  witii  her  more 
mature  and  finished  productions.  Tbs  earliest  of 
her  publications  which  attained  mncb  notice,  was 
her  <  Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal,'  a  book 
which  was  eitenuvely  read  and  admired.  Written 
in  early  youth,  and  amid  all  the  brilliant  scenes 
which  she  describes,  there  is  a  freshness  and 
charm  about  it,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
delight  the  reader. 

"  The  good  reception  which  this  work  met  with, 
determined  the  fair  aathor  to  court  again  the 
public  favour,  and  she  pnbliehed  several  novels  in 
succession — '  Lord  Moroar,'  '  Hereward,'  '  Specu- 
lation,' and  '  The  Hardyns  and  Daventrys.'  In 
these  it  is  easy  to  traoe  a  gradual  progress,  both 
in  power  and  style,  and  the  last-named  especially 
Ii  a  work  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  the  gena- 
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ralllj  of  novels.  Bat  we  are  now  approaohing  an 
era  in  the  life  of  Miss  Pardoe.  In  the  year  1SS6, 
she  accompanied  her  father  U>  Constantinople, 
and,  struck  by  the  gorgeous  scenery  and  interest- 
ing manners  of  the  East,  she  embodied  her  im- 
pressions in  one  of  the  most  popnlar  works  which 
have  for  many  years  issued  lioBt  the  presa.  '  The 
Ci^  of  the  Sultan'  at  once  raised  her  to  the  height 
of  populari^.  The  viridnesi  of  the  desoriptions, 
their  evident  tmthrulness,  the  ample  opportunillea 
she  enjoyed  of  seeing  the  interior  of  TurkiBb  iite, 
all  conspired  to  render  her  work  universally  known 
and  as  universally  admired.  This  wis  speedily 
followed  by  'The  Beauties  of  the  Boaphoras,'  a 
work,  like  '  The  City  of  the  Sultan,'  proftisely 
and  splendidly  illustrated,  and  this  ag^  by  'The 
Romance  of  the  Harem.' 

"  Miss  Pardee's  power  of  description  and  habit! 
of  observation  appeared  te  point  out  to  her  her 
line  of  literature  al  peculiarly  that  of  recording 
the  wonders  of  foreign  lands,  and  a  tour  which 
the  family  made  through  the  Austrian  ompire, 
enabled  her  to  pve  the  world  the  reanlts  of  her 
observations  on  Hungary  In  that  excellent  work, 
'  The  City  of  the  Magyar,'  a  work  now  more  than 
ever  deserring  of  public  notice  —  less  gay  and 
glittering  than  '  The  City  of  the  Sultan,*  her  work 
on  Hnngary  exhibits  deeper  research ;  its  statistics 
are  peculiarly  accurate;  and  it  is  on  all  hande  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  be»t  books  of  travel  ever 
submitted  to  the  public. 

"Avery  short  time  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  appeared  '  The  Hungarian  Castle,'  a  coUee- 
tion  of  Hungarian  legends,  in  three  volnmes,  inte- 
resting on  all  gronnds.  but  especially  as  filling  up 
a  very  litUe  known  page  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Europe. 

"  About  this  time,  Afiss  Pardee,  finding  her 
health  snffering  tiom  the  loo  great  intensity  of 
study  and  labour  to  which  she  had  anlgected  her- 
self, retired  from  the  great  metropolis,  and  has 
rinee  resided  with  her  parents  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  ooonly  of  Kent.  The  Erst  emanation  ftom 
her  retirement,  was  a  novel,  entitied  '  The  Con- 
feeeions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,'  a  production  which 
wae  eagerly  read,  and  rapidly  passed  into  a  second 
edition.  In  due  course  of  time  tUa  was  followed 
by  another,  'The  Rival  Beauties.'  These  tales 
are  mors  able  than  pleasing;  they  are  powerftil 
pictures  of  the  corruptions  prevalent  in  modem 
society,  and  bear  too  evident  marks  of  being 
sketches  from  the  life.  We  have  placed  '  The 
Rival  Beauties'  out  of  its  proper  order,  that  we 
may  conclude  by  a  notice  of  those  admirable  hi»- 
torical  works  on  which  Mlsa  Pardee's  ttma  will 
chiefly  rest  —  her  'Louis  the  Fourteenth'  and 
■Francis  the  First.'  The  extremely  interestiiig 
character  of  thtir  times  admirably  suited  Miss 
Pardee's  powers  as  a  miter,  and  she  baa  In  both 
cases  executed  her  task  with  great  spirit  and  equal 
accuracy.  The  amount  of  InformntioB  displayed 
in  these  volumee  Is  really  stnpendons,  and  the 
depth  of  research  necessary  to  produce  it,  fdlly 
entjties  Mies  Pardoe  to  take  a  very  high  rank 
among  the  irritet«  of  history 

Her  style  la  easy,  flowing,  and  spirited,  and 
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her  delineationB  of  character  as  yivid  as  they  are 
just;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  anj  historical 
work  in  which  the  uitU  is  so  mingled  with  the 
dulcet  as  in  those  of  Miss  Pardoe. 

**  She  is  now,  we  hear  with  much  pleasure,  en- 
gaged on  *  A  Life  of  Mary  de  Medici,'  a  subject 
extremely  suited  to  her  pen." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  hope 
that  this  anticipated  work  will,  in  some  respects, 
excel  her  **  Louis  the  Fourteenth,"  which  has  been 
much  talked  of,  and,  perhaps,  much  read.  La 
Bruyer^  says,  *' There  is  a  taste  for  every  thing; 
eyen  the  worst  has  its  partisans."  This  stricture 
of  a  sagacious  observer  may  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  Miss  Pardee's  "  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;" 
yet,  with  such  materials,  it  seems  to  us  wonderful 
a  book  could  have  been  written  by  a  woman  with 
so  little  moral  interest  to  commend  it  Trivial 
gossip,  unfair  views,  and,  above  all,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  many  scandalous  anecdotes,  that  tend  to 
nothing  but  catering  to  a  taste  for  groiti^rete,  mar 
this  work ;  nor  are  such  faults  redeemed  by  any 
peculiar  charm  of  style  or  arrangement.  We  like 
Miss  Pardee's  novels  better  than  her  histories. 

Frnm  "  Tlie  Court  and  Reipi  of  Frnnc'.s  the  Firat/*  k.c. 
AMUSEMENTS   OF   THE   COURT   OF  F&AHOIS. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Francis,  probably  some- 
what alarmed  by  the  deficit  which  had  already 
betrayed  itself  in  the  national  exchequer,  removed 
his  court  to  Amboise,  whither  Madame  d'Augou- 
ISme  had  preceded  him,  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating at  that  castle  the  marriage  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Bourbon,  the  sister  of  the  oonnbtable, 
with  the  Duke  de  Lorraine ;  and  it  ia  upon  record 
that,  on  this  occasion,  being  desirous  to  give  some* 
vitfiety  to  the  festivities,  which  were  limited  in 
their  nature  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  private  resi- 
dence, the  etiquette  of  mourning  for  the  late  king 
did  not  permit  either  balls  or  masquerades,  the 
young  monarch  caused  a  wild  boar,  which  had 
been  taken  alive  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  to  be 
turned  loose  in  the  great  court-yard  of  the  castle, 
having  previously  ordered  every  issue,  by  which 
the  savage  denizen  of  the  woods  might  escape,  to 
be  carefully  closed.  This, being,  as  ft  appeared, 
fully  accomplished,  the  courtly  company  then  as- 
sembled at  Amboise,  stationed  themselves  at  the 
windows,  whence  they  amused  themselves  by  cast- 
ing darts  and  other  missiles  at  the  enraged  and 
bewildered  animal. 

Highly  excited  by  this  novel  pastime,  bets  ran 
high  between  the  young  nobles  on  their  respective 
skill ;  and  bright  eyes  watched  anxiously  the  flight 
of  every  weapon  as  it  was  hurled  from  the  respec- 
tive casements.  Suddenly,  however,  shrieks  of 
terror  echoed  through  the  spacious  apartments. 
The  boar,  tortured  beyond  endurance,  had  made 
a  ftirious  plunge  at  the  door  which  opened  upon  a 
great  staircase ;  had  dashed  it  in,  and  was  rapidly 
ascending  the  steps  which  led  to  the  state-rooms, 
and  which  were  protected  only  by  a  hanging  dra- 
pery of  velvet ;  when  the  king,  rushing  from  the 
apartment  where  the  horror-stricken  ladies  were 
crowding  about  the  queen,  and,  thrusting  aside 
the  oourtiers  who   endeavoured  to  impede   his 


passage,  threw  himself  full  in  the  path  of  the 
maddened  animal,  and,  adroitly  avoiding  his  fint 
shock,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 

From  "  Confemions  of  a  Pretty  Wonan." 
XnAINING   A  BEAUTY. 

My  mother's  personal  arrangements  once  made, 
she  turned  her  attention  to  myself,  and  masters 
of  every  description  were  forthwith  provided  for 
me.  The  exertions  of  Mademoiselle  had  already 
commenced.  It  was  decided  that,  short  as  had 
been  the  period  of  her  dictatorship,  I  was  unde- 
niably improved — ^in  appearance.  I  made  a  more 
graceful  courtesy,  had  got  rid  of  my  shyness,  and 
did  not,  by  any  unlandladylike  demonstrations  of 
energy,  disturb  the  propriety  of  my  dress. 

Nothing  could  be  better!  Compliments  were 
showered  upon  Mademoiselle,  and  praises  npoa 
myself;  after  which  we  each  made  a  lower  and 
more  elegant  courtesy  than  before,  and  withdrew 
to  our  ultima  Thule. 

Under  the  care  of  this  invaluable  preceptress,  I 
learnt  to  apply  the  apothegm  which  has  since  been 
(falsely)  attributed  to  her  distinguished  oountiT- 
man,  Prince  Talleyrand,  that  **  words  were  given 
to  us  to  disguise  our  thoughts."  By  the  way,  how 
frequently  it  occurs  that  the  world  fastens  upon 
an  acknowledged  wit,  a  shrewd  saying  to  wUdi 
he  has  never  given  utterance !  It  would  appear 
that  individuals  who  occasionally  stumble  upon  a 
good  thing,  of  which  they  themselves  do  not  per- 
haps appreciate  the  full  merit,  anxious  that  it 
should  not  be  lost,  terminate  it  with,  **  as  so  and 
so  said;"  and  .in  this  manner,  in  order  to  save 
their  saying,  sacrifice  themselves.  Even  so,  1 
should  imagine,  was  the  really  profound  and  diplo- 
matic/'saw,"  which  I  have  just  quoted,  fastened 
upon  the  modem  Machiavel,  who,  nevertheless, 
disclaimed  its  parentage. 

I  learnt,  also,  to  agree — at  least  in  words — witii 
every  one  upon  every  subject,  and  never  to  betray 
my  own  sentiments  and  opinions;  to  look  npon 
eVery  thing  through  the  medium  of  expediencj; 
and  to  appreciate  rank  and  riches  beyond  all 
other  human  attributes. 

THE   RELIGION   OF    FASHION. 

Religion  I  had  none.  Mademoiselle  tried  the 
village  church,  and  the  preaching  of  good  Dr. 
James,  on  one  solitary  occasion,  and  then  pleaded 
her  conscience  as  an  excuse  for  absenting  herwlf 
thenceforward.  I  had  occasionally  accompanied 
my  mother  and  her  party ;  but  as  the  family  pew 
was  closely  curtained  round  with  heavy  damask, 
and  I  sat  on  a  cushion  beside  the  fire,  amusing  my* 
self  with  the  richly-ill ustratod  prayer-books,  and 
catching  fragments  uf  their  conversation,  which, 
out  of  respect  for  the  place,  was  carried  on  in  soft 
whispers,  and  thereby  only  rendered  the  more  at- 
tractive, I  seldom  heard  more  than  the  responses, 
and  the  extremely  inharmonious  singing  of  the 
children  of  Lady  Madelaine's  schools,  which,  erea 
at  that  early  age,  used  to  set  my  teeth  on  edge. 

My  notions  of  religion  were  consequently  of  a 
very  vague  and  unformed  description.  When,  tt 
I  sometimes  saw  my  mother  and  ker  gaeets  pre* 
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paTuig  to  attend  the  moming  Bervioe  with  imdiB- 
guised  and  even  acknowledged  reluctance,  I  ven- 
tured  to  inquire  for  what  reason  she  submitted  to 
an  annoyance  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  aToid, 
she  answered  me^  very  sententiously  that  she  went 
to  church  ** for  the  sake  of  example"  —  that  *Mt 
was  necessary  that  the  lower  orders  should  see 
persons  of  station  uphold  the  clergy,  or  they 
might  presume  to  absent  themselves  in  their  turn, 
which  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of"  She  did 
not  explain  for  what  reason,  nor  did  I  enquire,  for 
she  was  evidently  weary  of  the  subject ;  while  I, 
on  my  side,  felt  no  particular  interest  in  its  con- 
tinuance. I  was  accordingly  qnite  satisfied,  from 
that  time  forth,  whenever  I  swelled  the  train  of 
my  mother  on  this  septenary  duty,  that  I  was 
setting  an  example  to  the  "lower  orders,"  and 
wns  consequently  a  person  of  considerable  im- 
portance both  to  Dr.  James  and  his  parish. 

USES   OF   ADVERSITY. 

Oh!  adversity  is  a  shrewd  task-mistress:  a 
mighty  moral  leveller — how  it  teaches  us  to  ap- 
precinte  kindness,  and  to  discover  friends  where 
we  had  previously  only  discerned  inferiors!  It 
is,  indeed,  as  the  great  poet  of  the  world  has  said, 
the  jewel  struck  out  of  the  ugliness  and  venom  of 
the  heart.  Fine  friends  fall  away — the  dust  of 
the  butterfly's  wings  is  swept  off  by  the  cold  touch 
of  this  same  adversity — and  it  is  then,  and  only 
then,  that  we  turn  to  simple,  pure,  and  honest 
human  hearts  for  comfort.  Happy  they,  who 
even  thus  tardily  find  what  they  seek. 

PASTA,   JUDITH, 

Was  bom  in  1798,  at  Como,  near  Milan,  of  a 
Jewish  family.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  pupil  to  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan, 
then  under  the  direction  of  Asiol^.  Her  voice  was 
naturally  hard  and  unequal,  and  she  had  great 
difficulty  in  satisfying  the  master  of  vocalisation. 
She  made  her  d^bCit  in  1815,  upon  the  second-rate 
theatres,  such  as  those  of  Brescia,  Parma,  and 
Leghorn;  from  that  period  till  1822,  she  strug- 
gled through  the  apprenticeship  of  her  profession 
without  any  presage  of  her  future  celebrity.  At 
that  period,  during  the  congress,  she  obtained  a 
brilliant  success  at  Verona.  She  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  she  excited  vast  enthusiasm,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  never  sur- 
passed by  any  dramatic  singer.  Not  that  she 
ever  attained  very  great  perfection  in  her  vocali- 
sation, or  her  method  of  throwing  out  her  voice ; 
but  she  had  the  most  wonderful  gift  of  assimilating 
herself  to  every  character ;  there  was  in  her  ac- 
cents something  so  penetrating,  so  indescribably 
touching,  that  she  possessed  unlimited  command 
over  the  feelings  of  her  audience.  She  gave  the 
deepest  study  to  her  art,  and  every  representation 
seemed  to  mark  a  progress.  She  first  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Desdemona,  in  London,  in 
March,  1824.  This  was  always  one  of  her  finest 
parts ;  and  some  years  afterwards  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  comparison  with  Madame  Malibran,  with 
whom  it  was  also  a  favourite  r6le.  If  the  latter, 
in  her  vocal  execution  and  the  pure  feeling  of 


music,  had  an  incontestable  advantage,  nobody 
could  deny  to  Madame  Pasta  a  higher  conception, 
more  unity,  and,  in  a  word,  a  truer  expression  of 
the  unfortunate  Venetian. 

In  1829,  Madame  Pasta  purchased  a  beautiful 
country-seat  near  lake  Como;  and  after  passing 
her  summers  there  for  some  years,  she  at  length 
appeared  to  give  up  the  stage,  having  lived  quietly 
for  three  years  in  this  agreeable  retreat.  When 
in  1840  she  accepted  proposals  from  the  Russian 
court  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  emoluments 
given  her  for  that  season  were  fixed  at  40,000 
dollars  of  our  money. 

Madame  Pasta  has  received  more  praise,  and 
awakened  more  enthusiasmi^  than  any  actress  of 
the  age.  Bellini  wrote  Norma  and  the  Sonnam- 
bula  expressly  for  her ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  see  her  admirable  in  a  simplicity  so 
very  different  from  the  stately  parts  in  which  she 
generally  excelled.  Her  Anna  Bolena  exhibits  an 
energy  and  dignity  which  have  served  as  a  model 
to  all  subsequent  actresses. 

PFEIFFER,   MADAME, 

Has  distinguished  herself  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  travelling  alone  on  a  journey  around 
the  globe.  We  give  the  account,  taken  from  a 
letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  American  Missionary 
at  Oroomiah,  Persia,  who  thus  details  her  adven- 
tures : — 

**  On  the  Ist  of  August,  1848,  a  knocking  at  the 
door  of  our  mission  premises  was  soon  followed 
by  the  quick  step  of  a  native,  who  came  to  Dr. 
Wright  with  the  statement  that  there  stood  in  the 
street  a  woman,  who  knew  no  language,  and  was 
entirely  unattended,  except  by  a  Eoordish  mule- 
teer. A  moment  afterward,  another  native  came 
with  the  additional  statement,  the  lady  is  dressed 
in  English  clothes,  and  she  says  in  your  language, 
Will  you  give  me  a  little  water  ? 

"  Dr.  Wright,  whose  curiosity  and  astonishment 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  highly  excited,  by 
the  announcement  of  a  lady  in  European  costume, 
speaking  English,  in  the  street,  at  night,  and  un- 
attended, in  this  remote,  barbarous  land,  where 
the  appearance  of  a  European  man  is  a  thing  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  soon  had  ocular  proof  of 
what  his  ears  were  so  reluctant  to  admit — a  bona 
fide  European  lady  standing  before  him,  having  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Stocking  from  an  acquaintance  of 
his  at  Mosul,  which  introduced  us  to  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  of  Vienna,  who  had  performed  the  circuit 
of  the  world,  thus  far,  alone,  and  was  now  hasten- 
ing toward  her  home. 

**Who,  then,  is  Madame  Pfeiffer?  She  is  a 
Qerman  lady,  fifty-one  years  old,  of  great  intelli- 
gence, and  most  perfect  accomplishments,  and,  to 
appearance,  thoroughly  sane  on  every  subject,  un- 
less it  be  her  style  of  travelling,  which  is  at  least 
somewhat  peculiar. 

**  Madame  Pfeiffer,  leaving  her  husband  and  her 
two  sons,  (one  of  them  an  officer  of  government 
and  the  other  an  artist,)  started  in  1846  on  her 
tour  around  the  world.  An  aged  gentieman  of 
her  acquaintance  accompanied  her  for  a  short 
time;  but  finding  that  she  was  obliged  to  proteet 
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htm  instead  of  his  proteodng  her,  she  left  him, 
and  proceeded  entirely  alone. 

<«  From  Europe,  Madame  Pfeiffer  went  to  Brazil, 
where  she  admired  the  brilliant  flowers  and  the 
magnificent  forests  more  than  almost  any  thing 
else  that  she  had  seen,  and  where  she  came  Tory 
near  being  murdered  by  a  black  ruffian,  who  at- 
tempted to  rob  her.  She  still  carries  the  scars  of 
the  wounds  then  received,  but  states,  with  CTident 
satisfaction,  that  she  had  cut  off  three  of  his  fin- 
gers, in  self-defence,  when  several  persons  provi- 
dentially came  to  her  rescue.  She  had  intended 
to  cross  the  continent,  from  Rio  to  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  but  finding  things  in  too  disordered  a  state 
to  admit  of  it,  she  topk  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel 
at  Bio,  in  which  she  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  went 
to  Chili ;  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Valparaiso,  she 
took  passage  in  another  vessel  for  Tahiti,  where 
she  made  an  agreeable  visit,  among  the  mementos 
of  which  she  has  Queen  Pomare's  autograph. 

«  From  Tahiti,  our  heroine  traveller  proceeded 
to  China,  where  she  visited  several  of  the  points 
most  accessible  to  foreigners,  mingling  socially 
with  the  missionaries  there,  whom  she  mentions 
familiarly  by  name,  as  Dr.  Bridgeman,  Ihr.  Ball, 
Mr.  Gutzlaff,  &c. ;  the  autograph  of  the  last  named 
of  whom  she  has  in  Chinese.  One  of  the  strongest 
impressions  which  she  seems  to  have  brought  from 
the  *  celestial  empire'  is,  the  imminent  insecurity 
of  foreigners  at  Canton. 

<<From  China,  Madame  Pfeiffer  went  to  Cal- 
cutta; and  from  that  city,  she  travelled  overland, 
across  British  India,  to  Bombay,  passing  through 
a  great  varied'  of  incidents  and  adventures  on  the 
way,  and  holding  much  pleasant  intercourse  with 
Protestant  missionaries,  (though  herself  bom  and 
educated  a  Catholic,)  at  various  stations  and  of 
different  nations. 

''From  Bombay,  Madame  Pfeiffer  went  in  a 
steamer  to  Bussorah;  and  thence,  in  another 
steamer,  up  to  Bagdad;  and  firom  Bagdad,  she 
travelled  in  company  with  a  caravan  up  to  Mosul, 
as  a  memento  of  which  place  she  has  a  sculptured 
figure  of  the  human  head,  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Nineveh.  From  Mosul,  she  crossed  the 
formidable  Koordish  mountains  to  Oroomiah — a 
caravan  journey  of  twelve  days,  (but  protracted, 
in  her  case,  by  tedious  delays,  to  twenty  days,) 
in  company  with  a  Koordish  muleteer,  on  a  route 
of  greater  exposure,  humanly  speaking,  than  any 
other  she  has  travelled  during  her  circuit  of  the 
world. 

<*  After  a  visit  of  one  day  with  us,  which  we  all 
wished  could  have  been  longer,  Madame  Pfeiffer 
hastened  on  toward  Tabreez,  intending  to  go 
thence  through  Georgia  to  Tiflis,  and  thence 
across  the  Caucasus,  through  European  Russia, 
to  Vienna,  hoping  to  reach  her  home  about  the 
first  of  November. 

"The  adventurous  circumstances  of  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  during  many  parts  of  her  tour,  invest  it 
with  the  most  romantic  and  thrilling  interest  I 
Think,  for  instance,  in  her  passage  across  the  wild 
Koordish  mountains,  of  a  savage  Koord  pointing 
to  the  tassel  on  the  Turkish  fez  (cap)  she  wore,  to  , 
which  he  took  a  fancy,  and  demanding  it  of  her  . 


by  the  significant  gesture  of  drawing  his  hand 
across  his  throat — meaning,  of  course,  "Give  ■« 
the  tassel  as  you  value  your  head ;"  and  she,  in 
turn,  repelling  the  demand,  by  gestures,  unable 
to  speak  to  him  a  word  orally,  in  any  language 
he  could  understand.  Through  many  such  adven- 
tures she  made  her  way  safely  to  Oroomiah,  car- 
rying about  her  person  a  large  sum  of  money,  (by 
accidental  necessity  rather  than  choice,)  over  the 
wild  regions  of  Koordistan,  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  us  truly  marvellous.  Her  practical  motto 
is,  never  betray  fear ;  and  to  her  strict  adherence 
to  that,  she  expresses  herself  as  greatly  indebted 
for  her  success  in>travelling. 

"On  the  road,  Madame  Pfeiffer,  in  these  re- 
gions, wears  the  large  Teil,  concealing  most  of  the 
person,  which  is  commonly  worn  here  by  natiTC 
females,  when  they  go  abroad,  and  rides  astride, 
as  they  also  ride ;  but  her  other  garments,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Turkish  cap  above  named,) 
are  sufficiently  European,  in  appearance,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  natives.  Her  language,  on  the 
way,  in  these  lands,  is  wholly  the  language  of 
signs,  dictated  by  necessity,  and  which  she  seems 
often  to  have  made  very  expressive.  On  the  last 
day's  ride,  before  reaching  Oroomiah,  for  instanes, 
the  stage  being  two  ordinary  stages,  and  the  mule- 
teer, at  one  time,  proposing  to  halt  till  the  next 
day,  she  would  rest  her  head  upon  her  hand,  as 
emblematical  of  sleep,  and  repeat  Oroomiah ;  and 
when  the  muleteer,  from  regard  to  his  tired  horses, 
still  insisted  on  halting,  she  added  tears  to  her 
gestures ;  and  the  obstinate  Koord's  heart,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  was  then  irresistibly 
subdued — ^so  much  so,  that  he  went  promptly  and 
cheerfully.  Her  helplessness  and  dependence,  ua 
well  known  principles,  did  much,  doubtless,  at 
once  to  win  for  her  kindness  among  the  bloodj 
Koords,  and  ward  off  danger.  Madame  Pfeiffer 
has,  however,  intrinsic  elements  of  a  good  trs- 
veller.  Though  she  had  rode,  on  the  day  she 
reached  Oroomiah,  almost  incessantly,  from  one 
o'clock,  A.  v.,  till  eight  o'clock,  p.  k.,  at  the  weari- 
some rate  of  a  caravan,  over  a  very  dry,  hot,  dusty 
region,  a  distance  of  near  sixty  miles,  still,  on  her 
arrival,  she  seemed  little  tired — was  bvoyaat  and 
cheerfiil  as  a  lark,  (which  is  probably  her  habitaal 
temperament,)  and  was  quite  ready,  the  next  day, 
(the  only  day  she  stopped  with  us,)  to  take  a  plea- 
sure ride  on  Mount  Seir. 

"  Madame  Pfeiffer  occupies  but  a  single  horse 
on  her  journey ;  her  small  trunk  being  swung  on 
one  side  of  the  animal,  and  her  scan^f  bed  on  the 
other,  and  she  riding  between  them.  Her  &re  om 
the  road,  moreover,  is  extremely  simple— consist- 
ing of  little  more  than  br^ad  and  milk — a  regisMO 
not  more  convenient  to  tu  trave*,'*^,  on  t^e  score 
of  economy,  than  conducive,  as  she  says,  to  her 
health,  and  certainly  to  her  security.  To  those 
who  may  be  curious  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of 
her  tour  round  the  world,  I  may  repeat  her  state- 
ment, that  she  had  expended,  when  here,  just 
about  one  thousand  dollars. 

"  A  passion  for  travel  is  the  ruling  motive  that 
carries  Madame  Pfeiffer  so  cheerfUly  aad  cou- 
rageously through  all  her  manifold  haidsldpe  sad 
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perils,  ^he,  hoirefyer,  has  minor  objects — niftkes 
large  collections  of  insects  and  flowers.  She  is 
already  an  authoress  of  some  celebrity,  haying 
published  a  work  on  Iceland,  and  another  on  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruits  of  her  earlier  travel ; 
and  the  copious  notes  and  observations  which  she 
is  making  during  her  tour  around  the  world,  will, 
of  course,  in  due  time  be  given  to  the  world.  *  A 
small  affair,'  she  pertinently  remarked,  *  would  it 
have  been  for  me  to  sail  around  the  world,  as 
many  have  done;  it  is  my  land  journeys  that 
render  my  tour  a  great  undertaking,  and  invest  it 
with  interest' 

**  Madame  Pfeiffer  expressed  her  purpose,  after 
▼isiting  home  and  resting  a  while,  of  taking  North 
America  in  her  next  tour.  Possibly,  this  female 
Ledyard  will  meet  with  some,  in  our  native  land, 
under  whose  eye  this  notice  may  fall ;  if  so,  we 
would  bespeak  for  her  their  kind  offices,  and 
pledge  them,  in  return,  a  rare  entertainment  in 
making  her  acquaintance." 

Madame  Pfeiffer  reached  her  home  in  safety, 
where  she  has  since  remained. 

PEIRSON,   LYDIA  JANE, 

Was  bom  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Her 
father,  William  Wheeler,  was  a  man  of  education 
and  of  a  poetic  turn  of  mind,  and  from  him  his 
daughter  probably  inherited  her  genius.  From 
her  earliest  years.  Miss  Wheeler  displayed  that 
fondness  fo^  poetry  and  music  which  was  to  cha- 
racterize her  after  life,  and  almost  in  her  infancy 
was  accustomed  to  compose  verses,  and  sing  them 
to  little  wild  airs  of  her  own.  These  first  songs 
were  all  of  God  and  nature,  she  being,  like  almost 
all  children  of  genius,  of  a  devotional  cast  of  mind 
and  exquisitely  sensible  of  beauty.  Her  powers 
of  memory  were  unusually  great ;  and  in  several 
instances  she  learned  by  heart  whole  books,  such 
as  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Lalla  Rookh,  Byron's  Bride  of  Abydos,  Corsair,  &c. 
Although  Miss  Wheeler  began  to  write  at  such  an  . 
early  age,  she  did  not  publish  any  of  her  produc- 
tions till  after  her  marriage,  esteeming,  with  a 
modesty  natural  to  a  refined  and  sensitive  mind, 
her  own  writings  too  insignificant  to  interest  any 
one.  When  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  her  pa- 
rents removed  to  Canandaigua,  New  York;  and 
two  years  after.  Miss  Wheeler  was  married  to 
Mr.  Peirson,  of  Cazenovia,  and  removed  with  her 
busband  into  the  unsettled  wilds  of  Tioga  county, 
Penn.,  where  she  has  passed  the  last  twenty  years. 

During  the  first  years  of  her  utter  loneliness 
and  seclusion  in  the  forest,  being  shut  out  fh>m 
society  and  almost  without  books,  her  pen  was 
her  only  solace — the  charm  that  alone  warded  off 
despondency  and  gloom.  Mrs.  Peirson  wrote  from 
no  pecuniary  motives,  though  for  many  years  her 
children  were  chiefly  dependent  on  her  efforts; 
but  because  the  spirit  of  poetfy  which  filled  her 
breast  would  compel  an  utterance;  and  in  that 
she  found  sweet  relief  from  her  many  cares.  She  I 
has  written  much — chiefly  for  magazines  and  news-  | 
papers.  Her  published  poems  would  fill  more  than 
a  thousand  common  octavo  pages,  and  the  half 
that  she  has  written  is  yet  unpublished.  Her 
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published  prose  exceeds  her  poems,  two  pages  to 
one,  and  amongst  it  all  there  cannot  be  found  a 
bad  or  worthless  article.  Her  prose  papers  have 
never  been  collected ;  but  she  has  published  two 
volumes  of  poems — "Forest  Leaves,"  in  1846, 
and  "  The  Forest  Minstrel,"  in  1847.  Her  writings 
are  characterized  by  ease,  grace,  delicacy,  and 
beauty,  bearing  marks  of  a  genuine  and  sincere 
love  of  nature,  and  are  evidently  the  outpourings 
of  an  earnest  soul,  full  of  deep  and  strong  sensi- 
bilities. In  1849,  she  edited  the  Lancaster  Lite- 
rary Gazette  with  much  success.  None  of  our 
female  writers  have  surmounted  so  many  impedi- 
ments in  their  literary  career  as  Mrs.  Peirson. 

From  "  Forett  Leaves.*' 

OLD   TEEES. 

It  waa  a  wilderness, 
A  wild  dark  Ibrest  of  old  patriarch  trees. 
Gigantic  trees,  of  which  no  living  man 
Could  say,  I  kaw  them  when  their  tranks  were  less. 
Their  heads  less  high  than  now.   Moss-grown,  and  g re« 
They  stood,  the  monuments  of  ages  past; 
Engrav'd  in  characters  which  every  eye 
May  read  and  understand,  with  one  great  name, 
The  name  of  Him  who  rear'd  them  ;  of  all  else 
As  desert  niins  silent,  save  at  times 
When  spirits  (torn  the  (lir  mysterious  past 
Come  back  like  children  to  a  household  hearth. 
And  mourn  for  all  I  he  beautifUl  and  dear 
That  come  no  more  to  meet  them.    Then  a  voice 
Of  strange  dark  sighing  heaves  t)ie  heavy  robes 
Above  tlicir  stern  old  hearts. 

V 
WOMEN   IN   THE  WILDERNESS. 

Dost  thou  know 
How  fares  the  forest  dweller,  in  her  hut 
Of  unhewn  logs,  erected  hastily, 
With  windows  all  unglsK'd,  and  roof  of  bark. 
Through  which  the  rain  drops  trickle,  and  the  storm 
Looks  d^wn  upon  the  sleeper?    Hast  tliou  known 
The  stern  privation,  and  the  cruel  want 
That  make  themselves  at  home  in  such  abodes. 
And  cast  their  shadows  between  heart  and  heart, 
Excluding  love's  warm  sunlight,  till  th«  blooms 
That  look  to  It  for  life  grow  pale  and  die? 
If  thou  doet  know  these  things,  I  need  not  tell 
The  painful  story.    If  thou  knowest  not, 
Twere  vain  to  tell,  for  thou  canst  not  believe.— 
She  was  still  young,  and  on  her  face  and  fonn 
The  magic  light  of  beauty  linger'd  still  ■ 
The  rose  was  on  her  cheek ;  but  o'er  her  brow 
There  lay  a  shadow,  even  when  she  smiled, 
The  fearful  shadow  which  a  darken'd  heart 
Throws  on  the  sunshine  of  the  spirit's  joy. 
And  those  blue  eyes — the  dewy  tenderness 
Of  heaven  dwelt  still  within  them,  and  bright  forms 
Of  human  sympathies  lay  tremblingly 
Amid  their  troubled  waters, — and  her  voice 
Had  in  Its  cadence  that  complaining  tone^ 
With  which  the  heart,  that  will  not  be  belied, 
Tells  its  own  txary. 

THE  MOTHEa. 

It  was  a  winttf  eve. 
The  lire  was  btaxing  brightly  on  the  hearth 
Within  a  rural  dwelling.    8he  was  there, 
But,  oh !  no  longer  young  or  beautiful ; 
For  toll,  and  sorrow,  and  Ihe  rostlessness 
With  which  strong  spirits  struggle  with  their  bonds. 
Like  those  wild  mighty  birds  that  will  not  brook 
The  chains  they  cannot  sever;  these  had  toacfa'il 
The  grace  and  beauty  of  her  form  and  flM:e; 
But  in  her  eyes  the  spirit  llv'd  and  spake, 
And  dazzled  as  of  old.    Around  h«r  sat 
A  band  of  children,  and  with  gentle  voice 
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Their  wlllinf  inindi  tu  my  i 
Towud  the  hill  of  ■rienot,  B 
Her  nsedlf  all  Ibe  whik.  with 


[ferlirt  vnrlDn*.    The  nnnliif  prarcn  <t«n  ii 
Thr  godd  niehl  ipoken.  ami  tin  kin  eichani'd, 
And  ab*  Hia  leA  ■lone.    She  brou|ht  bar  pen 


in.    Bui  her  hi  nd 


The  meed  aha  coveted.  1 1 


iKlillerip|ila)>.    II  had  nopnirer 
the  f«»F  of  her  unubM  bnin. 


And  llfhii  iha  villa  »ilh  hpr 
Till  alrichen  haana  m  mad,  and 
On  Jnya.  [hil  ne'er  can  Ihril]  be 

naiicaheen 
call  in  nin 
cbnnbifal 

TheShadnwaoT  thePait' 

Intbede»«edbi»rer*n 

Bo  Rnile-er^.  an  mMklr 

Oh'irewo.,MlitilieHeav 
O^wae  bleaenl  anfeta  10  Du 

Mi->hart-»d 

Thr  Shadow,  of  Ibe  Pb»i! 

Oh 

aadlbayaeei 

Looka  back  and  w 


8hBl  QUI  Ibe  wnrld,  and  caln  mj  ihiDhblBf  brain 
Tbfln  Ann  lbs  tvElif  hi  land  of  myalariae. 
I  pray  Ibee.  beckon  Ihlne  enchanted  Inin. 


All  fknoa-or  La*e,  and  Truth,  and  bolj  Hop*, 
That  laid  their  abort -lied  oflMnfa  on  nf  bean. 

Wha*  I  bMlet'd  Ihal  flomra  would  narat  droop, 
And  bnkM  roaea  oerar  All  apan. 


PHELPS,  ALMTRA  H.  LINCOLN, 
Wai  born  in  Berlin,  Connecticut,  in  1T93.  At 
aharftcter  of  her  father,  Samuel  Hart,  is  descHbtd 
Id  the  memciir  of  her  elder  nster,  Un.  Enna 
Willanl.  Her  mother  wai  I>;di«  HisnUle,  a 
lab  of  grot  energj  and  sound  jndgmeat 
ira,  the  joongest  of  a  large  famil;,  iraa  !■■ 
dutged  in  childhood ;  hat  lore  of  knowledge,  aad 
imbition  to  excel,  indnccd  her,  aa  she  gnw 
older,  to  seek  her  chief  pleasure  and  occapatko 
In  iotellectual  punoilg  and  moral  improreiBtat: 
religions  truths,  also,  earlj  exercised  great  inta- 
I  oTer  her.  She  was,  for  some  years,  the  pajSi 
er  sister  Emma,  and  after  the  m&rriage  of  iht 
tatter  to  Dr.  Willard,  passed  two  jeajt  arilk  ha 
in  Middleburj,  Termoct.  When  about  sigbletB, 
spent  a  year,  as  a  pupil,  at  the  then  celt- 
brated  school  of  her  relatiie,  Misa  Hinsdale,  il 
PittsBeld,  Masaachnsetta.  She  married,  not  lo^ 
alter,  Simeon  Lincoln,  who  aneceeded  ViUiaa  L- 
Stone  aa  editor  of  the  "  Coimectient  Uiiror,"  i* 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

At  the  age  of  Ihirt;,  Mrs.  Lincoln  wu  leA  s 
widow,  with  two  children,  and  with  two  perpleied 
estates,  those  of  her  husband  and  his  father,  li 
settle,  which  she  successfully  accomplished.  At 
that  time,  she  began  the  stady  of  the  Latin  lal 
Greek  laagoages  and  the  natural  scienecs,  ni 
alao  applied  hersslf  to  improving  her  talebt  ta 
drawing  and  painting,  in  order  to  prepare  hendt 
for  assisting  her  slater,  Mrs.  Willanl,  in  the  Trsj 
Seminary,  whsra  she  paased  aeien  years,  tapfti 
in  alternate  study  and  inatmetion. 

In  1B81,  Mra.  Uncoln  married  the  Hml  J«i« 
Phelps,  a  diatingoished  lawyer  of  Termoal,  i> 
which  State  she  resided  for  the  next  six  y«n- 
In  183S,  ahe  waa  called  on  to  aanune  the  <■>* 
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of  Principal  of  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Female 
Seminary,  which  invitation  eht  accepted;  she 
sabsequently  remoTod  to  the  Patapsco  Female 
Institute,  near  Ellicott's  Mills,  Maryland,  where 
she  now  presides  oyer  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  best-conducted  institutions  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Phelps,  by  whose  assistance  and  adrice  his 
wife  had  been  aided  and  guided  in  establishing 
the  Institute,  died  in  1849. 

The  first  work  published  by  Mrs.  Phelps  was 
her  larger  Botany,  generally  known  as  **  Lincoln's 
Botany,"  printed  about  1829.  Few  scientific 
books  haye  had  a  more  general  circulation  than 
this,  and,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  kept 
its  place  as  the  principal  botanical  class-book, 
notwithstanding  numerous  competitors.  Her  next 
work  was  a  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  which, 
though  it  purported  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
French,  contains  much,  in  the  form  of  notes  and 
an  appendix,  that  is  original.  With  the  learned, 
this  work  gave  the  author  great  credit,  as  it 
eyinced  much  research  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  science  which  it  illustrated.  After  her 
second  marriage,  she  prepared  her  **  Botany"  and 
''Chemistry  for  Beginners;"  and  also  published 
a  course  of  lectures  on  education,  which  had  been 
addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  Troy  Seminary, 
and  which  now  constitutes,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Female  Student,  or  Fireside  Friend,"  one  of  the 
Tolumes  of  the  **  School  Library,"  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Harper.  '*  This  work,"  says  an  Eng- 
lish publisher,  in  his  advertisement  to  a  second 
London  edition,  "  deserves  -to  be  extensively  cir- 
culated in  this  country  (England).  The  author  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  education. 
In  America,  great  efforts  are  now  making  to  im- 
prove female  education,  and  Mrs.  Phelps  will  be 
found  an  eloquent  advocate  for  her  sex." 

A  larger  and  smaller  **  Natural  Philosophy,  fbr 
Schools,"  a  "Geology  for  Beginners,"  with  a 
larger  Chemistry,  soon  followed;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure's  "  Progres- 
sive Education,"  by  Mrs.  THUard  and  Mrs.  Phelps, 
with  notes,  and  <*The  Mother's  Journal"  as  an 
appendix,  by  the  latter,  was  puhlished  in  1888. 
Her  next  work  was  a  small  volume,  <<  Caroline 
Westerly,  or  the  Young  Traveller,"  which  consti- 
tutes volume  sixteen  of  Harpers'  Boys'  and  Qirls' 
Library  for  Beginners.  The  works  we  have  enu- 
merated were  all  written  by  Mrs.  Phelps  within 
about  eight  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which 
she  was  connected  with  the  Troy  Female  Semi- 
nary, and  much  occupied  by  important  duties 
connected  with  its  supervision.  During  the  six 
remaining  years,  she  resided  in  Vermont,  where 
she  became  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
presided  over  the  household  affairs  of  her  home 
with  tact  and  ability  equal  to  those  who  make 
housekeeping  the  chief  pursuit  of  their  life.  The 
only  book  published  by  Mrs.  Phelps  since  she  Ibas 
been  actively  engaged  in  education,  is  **  Ida  Nor- 
man, or  Trials  and  their  Uses,"  which  was  written 
for  the  benefit  of  her  pupils.  Some  of  her  ad- 
dresses at  the  public  examinations  and  commeBee- 
ments  of  the  Institute  have  been  published,  and 
we  anderstand  that  it  is  her  intention  soon  to 


issue  a  volume  of  her  addresses  to  her  pupils  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects. 

In  her  girlhood,  Mrs.  Phelps  wrote  occasional 
poetry,  and  commenced  a  record  of  her  reading, 
observations,  and  the  events  of  her  life,  which 
she  has  continued  to  the  present  time ;  and  pro- 
bably, had  she  chosen  to  court  the  muses  rather 
than  cultivate  the  sciences,  she  might  have  been 
equally  suocessftd.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher  that 
her  fine  talents  and  good  influence  have  been  most 
beneficial  to  her  sex  and  to  her  country.  The 
office  of  instructress  to  the  young  is  a  mission  of 
great  power  and  responsibility,  which  Mrs.  Phelps 
has  ftilfiUed,  and  still  continues  to  fiilfil,  in  a 
manner  deserving  high  honour.  It  was  for  her 
pupils  that  her  scientific  works  were  prepared ; 
no  woman  in  America,  nor  any  in  Europe,  except- 
ing Mrs.  Marcet  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  has  made 
such  useful  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  available  scientific  knowledge  as  Mrs. 
Phelps.  Tet  had  she  not  been  a  teacher,  and 
found  the  need  of  such  works,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  she  would  have  prepared  them. 

From  '*  The  Firatide  Friend.** 

woBKS  or  nonoir. 

Female  writers  have  too  often  followed  the  lead- 
ings of  imagination,  without  enquiring  to  what  end 
its  vagaries  would  tend.  The  fondness  of  the  sex 
for  reading  works  of  fiction,  is  proverbial.  But 
are  not  the  authors  of  such  works  labouring  to 
prepare  for  their  readers  that  kind  of  food  which, 
so  far  from  rendering  the  mental  system  strong 
and  healthy,  disorders  and  enfeebles  it  ?  Novek 
and  poetry  are,  indeed,  the  flowers  of  literature ; 
they  afford  opportunity  for  the  display  of  genius, 
and  are  pleasant  companions  for  an  idle  or  heavy 
hour.  They  may  exhibit  virtue  in  an  attractive 
light,  and  inspire  the  reader  with  an  enthusiasm 
to  imitate  the  noble  examples  of  heroes  and  he- 
roines. But  I  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
every  romantic  female,  whether,  after  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  some  fasci- 
nating novel,  she  has  returned  to  the  scenes  of 
every-day  lifb  with  a  spirit  calmed,  and  prepared 
to  meet  its  realities  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion ?  or  whether  she  has  not,  at  such  times,  ex» 
perienced  a  distaste,  almost  amounting  to  disgust,, 
for  the  homely  beings  and  scenes  with  which 
reality  surrounded  her  ?  And  has  it  not  required 
a  strong  and  painful  effort  to  regain  that  mental 
equilibrium,,  so  necessary  for  prudent  conduct  and 
amiable  deportment  ? 

••  For  yet,  alasl  tlie  real  Ills  of  lift 
Claim  the  ftill  vigour  of  a  mind  prepared, 
Prepared  Ibr  patient,  long,  laborioue  strife, 
Re  guide  cipsHmM.  and  truth  its  guard.** 

The  virtues  which  appear  with  eclat  on  th» 
pciges  of  fiction,  are  not  the  humble,  unobtrusive 
ones  of  common  life — those  which,  in  reality,  de- 
mand the  greatest  efforts,  and  exhibit  the  besl- 
regidated  minds;  the  trials  which  excite  ow 
sympathy  in  these  creations  of  fancy,  are  BtAdom 
those  of  real  life.  False  views  are  thus  given  of 
our  own  dttfties>  and  what  we  o«ight  U  azpeet 
from  ethera. 
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XO&AL  INPLUEROX. 

Those  who  are  gifted  with  the  power  to  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  their  fellow-beings,  should  be- 
ware how  thej  exert  this  influence.  Is  it  enough 
that  they  amuse,  astonish,  and  delight  mankind  ? 
This,  too,  the  mountebank  or  opera-dancer  may 
do.  But,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  future  state  of 
existence,  so  there  is  a  moral  influence  to  be  ex- 
erted by  CTery  human  being  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  abilities.  And  where  can  this  influence 
be  more  powerfully,  more  extensively  exercised, 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  press  ?  Although 
our  Toice  be  feeble,  yet,  if  our  testimony  is  on  the 
side  of  truth,  it  may  have  an  influence  on  the 
feeble-minded  CTon  greater  than  more  powerful 
accents.  It  will  be  heard  when  we  shall  be  re- 
moTed  to  another  tribunal  than  that  of  literary 
criticism,  where  the  flashes  of  genius  are  too  often 
preferred  to  the  steady  light  of  truth.  But  at 
that  great  tribunal  we  shall  be  judged  according  to 
the  motives  with  which  we  have  written,  and  not 
the  abiUtjf  with  which  we  have  executed  our  task. 

SDUOATXON. 

The  true  end  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
young  for  the  actiye  duties  of  life,  and  to  enable 
them  to  fill  with  propriety  those  stations  to  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  they  may  be  called. 
This  includes,  al80>  a  preparation  for  eternity ;  for 
we  cannot  live  well  without  those  dispositions,  of 
'heart  which  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  heaven.  To 
•discharge  aright  the  duties  of  life  requires  not  only 
Ihat  the  intellect  shall  be  enlightened,  but  that  the 
!heart  shall  be  purified.  A  mother  does  not  per- 
'form  her  whole  duty,  even  when,  in  addition  to 
providing  for  the  wants  of  her  children  and  im- 
.proving  their  understanding,  she  sets  before  them 
an  example  of  justice  and  benevolence,  of  mode- 
ration in  her  own  desires,  and  a  command  over 
.her  own  passions :  this  may  be  all  that  is  required 
of  a  heathen  mother ;  but  the  Christian  female 
must  go  with  her  little  ones  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
to  seek  his  blessing ;  she  must  strive  to  elevate 
the  minds  of  her  offspring  by  frequent  reference 
to  a  future  state ;  she  must  teach  them  to  hold  the 
world  and  its  pursuits  in  subserviency  to  more 
important  interests,  and  to  prize  above  all  things 
that  peace  which,  as  the  world  giveth  not,  neither 
can  it  take  away. 

ENBRQT   07  KIITD. 

Can  we  find  no  cause  why  the  children  of  the 
rich,  setting  out  in  life  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  often  sink  into  insignificance,  while 
their  more  humble  competitors,  struggling  against 
obstacles,  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  they  become 
elevated  in  proportion  to  their  former  depression  ? 
Have  we  never  beheld  a  plant  grow  weak  and 
sickly  from  excess  of  care,  while  the  mountain 
pine,  neglected  and  exposed  to  fierce  winds  and 
raging  tempests,  took  strong  root  and  grew  into  a 
lofty  tree,  delighting  the  eye  by  its  strength  and 
beauty  ?  If  we  look  into  our  State  Legislatures, 
•our  National  Congress,  and  the  highest  executive 
4tnd  Judicial  o.aoes  in  'he  coi  itry,  ^  '^  do  no   find 


these  places  chiefly  occupied  by  duwe  who 
bom  to  wealth,  or  early  taught  the  pride  of 
tocratic  distinctions.  Most  of  th^  distingiualiei 
men  of  our  country  have  made  their  own  fortunes ; 
most  of  them  began  life  knowing  that  they  could 
hope  for  no  aid  or  patronage,  but  must  rely  eole^ 
upon  the  energies  of  their  own  minds  and  tlie 
blessing  of  God. 

From  "A  Mother's  JonrniL'* 
THE   KOTHEB'S   hopes. 

Every  mother  hopes — she  hopes  that  her  infiuit 
will  live  to  comfort  and  cheer  her  old  age ;  to  be 
ffoodf  and,  it  may  be,  greoL  As  far  as  she  is  enlight- 
ened as  to  her  maternal  duties,  and  the  means  of 
realizing  her  fond  hopes  for  her  child,  almost  ewerj 
mother  exerts  herself  to  do.  What  a  pledge  for 
virtuous  conduct  is  the  character  of  a  mother! 
though  she  might  trifle  with  her  own  reputatioB, 
can  she  endure  the  thought  of  bequeathing  infamy 
to  her  offspring  7  May  the  time  come  when  erery 
virtuous  child  may  proudly  say,  "  Behold  my 
mother !"  and  when  every  mother  may  joyftdly  say, 
"Behold  my  child  I" 

AN   INPAHT'S   FIBST  IDEAS. 

The  little  actions  of  an  infant  seem  so  naturml^ 
that  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  thiak 
they  are  worth  comment.  So,  in  the  phyaaeel 
world  mankind  are  prone  to  seek  an  expleaatioa 
of  uncommon  phenomena  only,  while  the  ordimny 
changes  of  nature,  which  are  in  themselves  equally 
wonderful,  are  disregarded.  Comets  and  earth- 
quakes had  occupied  the  attention  of  inquirers 
long  before  any  one  had  ever  thought  of  asking 
what  caused  the  falling  of  a  stone,  or  how  warmth 
was  produced  by  the  burning  of  cold  substances. 
An  infant  cries  after  its  mother ; — this  is  nataral, 
the  mother  believes ;  but  why  is  it  nataral  ?  It  is 
because  the  child  is  endowed  with  a  mental  faculty, 
connecting  its  sensations  with  the  object  which 
gives  rise  to  them,  and  which  is  capable  of  awak- 
ening emotions  of  affection  that  cluster  aronod  the 
being  whose  sight  suggests  ideas  of  kindness,  pro- 
tection, and  sympathy.  This  faculty  is  g*^w^atfw^ 
which,  like  the  attraction  of  gravitation  in  the 
planetary  system,  binds  together  the  thoughts  ia 
a  human  soul.  The  mother  ought  to  know  thai 
on  the  proper  direction  of  this  faculty  depends  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  her  child,  and 
that  as  soon  as  it  can  distinguish  her  from  straa- 
gers,  it  is,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  principle^ 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  which  may  piove 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  its  future  well-being. 
It  is  this  consideration  which  renders  the  mothcr^s 
office  so  important. 

EFFECT  OF  BZGITE1CENT8. 

Strong  excitements  have  an  unfavourable  effeet 
upon  the  nerves  of  young  children.  Yft  know  this 
to  be  the  case  with  ourselvmi,  but  are  apt  to  forget 
that  things  which  are  common  to  us  may  be  netr 
and  striking  to  them.  My  child  was,  on  a  eertaia 
evening,  carried  into  a  large  room  brUliaatlv 
lighted  and  filled  with  company.  He  gazed  around 
irith  ai  ozpreh  ion  of  idmirar&n  and  ieligh.   Mt 
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BDinized  Kith  p«rp1aiitj;  Ott  Utter,  howsTcr, 
won  Tknished,  uid  hs  laughed  aod  shouUd  with 
gnat  glee ;  and  ai  he  saw  that  he  was  obaerreJ, 
•lerted  himBelf  still  farther  to  be  amusing.  Ua 
waa  thea  carried  into  a  room  where  was  music  and 
dancing:  thia  was  entirely  new,  and  he  was  agi- 
tated with  a  variety  of  emoUoni ;  ftar,  wonder, 
■dmiration,  and  joy  seemed  tc  prcTail  bj  tu 
Aa  the  scene  became  familiar,  he  again  enjoyed  it 
without  an;  mixture  of  unpleasant  feelings. 

Bat  the  effect  of  these  excitements  was  appa- 
r*nt  when  he  vai  taken  to  hia  bed-room ;  his  face 
was  flushed,  as  in  a  ferer,  hia  nerrous  system  dis- 
turbed, and  liis  sleep  was  interrupted  by  acreams. 


lh  Ht.  wbo  in  iJie  hi^lmt  beiT'n  nUiai 
ilhmn'd  in  ftory,  gujdea  IheK  niifhty  oi 
in  He  bibold  ihii  lillle  ipot  oT  (aillL 

I'l  God  ImiDw  one  lh<Hi|bt  on  Allen  ma 

ly  wiiiler'r]  lifht  Itom  off  IIwh  duUinf 


im  anfl  (Imw'n  and  TlviiyiBf  winoih. 


The  eiprvsBian  of  the  emotiooa  of  young  ehil- 
drCD,  when  first  liewing  the  grand  Bcenery  of 
nature,  affords  a  rich  treat  to  the  penetrating  ob- 
Mrrer.  At  eight  monthB  old,  my  child,  on  being 
(arried  to  the  door  during  a  fall  of  snow,  contem- 
plated the  scene  with  an  appearaace  of  deep  atten- 
tion. He  had  learned  enough  of  the  use  of  his 
•yes  to  form  some  conception  of  the  expanse  before 
him,  and  to  perceiie  how  different  it'wae  from  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  apartments  of  the  houBe, 
The  falling  snow,  with  its  brilliant  whiteneas  and 
•My  downward  motion,  was  strange  and  beautifal ; 
and  when  he  felt  it  lighting  upon  his  face  and 
handa,  he  held  up  hia  open  mouth,  aa  if  h*  would 
test  its  nature  by  a  third  sense. 

A  tew  weeks  after  this  he  was  taken,  on  a  bright 
winter's  day,  to  ride  in  a  sleigh :  (this  scene  wm 
in  Vermont )  The  aleigh-bella,  the  horseg,  the  com- 
panions of  his  ride,  the  trees  uid  shruba  loaded 
with  their  brilliant  icy  gems,  the  houaes,  anij  the 
people  whom  we  paseed,  all  by  turns  received  IliB 
attention.  If  he  could  have  described  what  he 
saw  aa  it  appeared  to  bim,  and  the  various  emo- 
Uoiks  caused  by  these  objeele,  tbe  description 
wonld  have  added  a  new  page  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind.  How  often  are  the  beauties  of  nature 
onheeded  by  mfn,  who,  musing  on  past  ilia,  brood- 
ing over  the  possible  calamities  of  the  future, 
building  castles  in  the  air,  or  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  self-love  and  self-importance,  forgets  to  look 
abroad,  or  looks  with  a  Tacant  stare.  His  oat- 
ward  senses  are  sealed,  while  a  fermenting  procesi 
nay  be  going  on  in  the  passions  within.  But  if, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  a  love  of  natnre,  and  a 
quick  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  we  do 
oontemplata  tbe  glorious  objects  so  profusely  scat- 
tered around  as  by  a  bountiful  Creator,  with  tbe 
interesting  ohsnges  which  are  constantiy  varying 
the  aspect  of  these  objects,  still  our  emotions  have 
become  deadened  by  habiL  We  do  not  admire 
wliat  is  familiar  to  us,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we 
mnsi  t>e  ever  ignorant  of  the  true  native  sympathy 
between  onr  own  hearts  and  the  external  world. 

Fmm  "  FaeOH." 


>d  bliula  of  trsH  I 
cin-perttelgd  Hed. 
any  nad  at  fiov. 


RACHEL, 

As  her  name  is  only  known  in  her  theatrical 
profession,  is  of  Jewish  parentage,  her  fother,  M. 
Felix,  bring  among  the  poorest  of  his  tribe. 
Kachel  Felix  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  and 
early  began  to  aid  her  parents  in  their  severe 
struggle  to  gain  subsistence  for  their  fnmily.  Mei 
career  opened  as  a  street  singer ;  with  an  old  gui- 
tar on  which  she  pinyed  the  accompaniment,  ihe 
liUle  Rachel  went  forlh  to  vrin  by  her  songs  the 
bread  she  was  unable  lo  enrn  wilh  her  hands. 

On  a  cold  evening  in  January,  about  the  year 
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1880,  Choron,  the  founder  of  an  academy  for  moBic 
in  Paris,  was  charmed  by  the  siWer  Toiee  of  a 
child  singing  out  the  most  delightful  cadences  upon 
the  keen  wintry  air.  It  was  little  Rachel  "  singing 
for  her  supper."  Ghoron  pressed  through  the 
crowd  who  were  gathered  around  her,  and  in  utter 
amazement  gazed  upon  a  delicate  little  girl  of  ten 
or  twelTC  summers,  thinly  clad,  and  standing  in 
the  snow,  the  Tery  image  of  desolation.  With  her 
benumbed  finger  she  held  out  a  wooden  bowl  for 
a  sou,  and  in  it  Choron  dropped  a  silver  coin.  His 
heart  was  touched,  and  the  deepest  feelings  of 
interest  for  the  little  warbler  were  awakened. 

*'  My  child,'*  he  asked,  "  who  taught  you  to  sing 
so  well  ?" 

**  Nobody,  sir !"  said  the  little  girl,  while  her 
teeth  chattered ;  "I  haye  learnt  just  as  I  could." 

**  But  where  did  you  learn  those  beautiful  airs 
which  you  sing,  and  which  I  do  not  know  V* 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  haye  learnt  a  little  of  them 
everywhere.  When  I  go  about  the  streets  I  listen 
under  the  windows  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  sing.  I  try  to  catch  the  airs  and  the  words, 
and  afterwards  arrange  them  the  best  way  I  can." 

**  You  are  cold  and  hungry ;  come  with  me,  and 
I  will  give  you  food  and  clothing,"  said  the  good 
Choron ;  and  the  crowd  clapped  their  hands.  But 
they  lost  their  little  Rachel — she  never  again  sang 
on  the  Boulevards.  Ghoron  obtained  permission 
of  her  parents  to  give  her  a  musical  education, 
and  under  his  tuition  her  wonderful  vocal  powers 
rapidly  developed.  Death  took  away  her  benefac- 
tor, and  she  returned  awhile  to  her  miserable 
parents. 

The  little  girl  was  then  Just  budding  into  the 
bloom  of  a  graceful  and  fascinating  woman.  She 
looked  to  the  stage  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
bread,  and  succeeded  in  making  an  engagement  at 
the  Gymnase,  one  of  the  minor  theatres  of  Paris. 
She  made  no  impression ;  the  audiences  refused 
to  applaud.  She  was  disappointed,  but  not  discom- 
fited. From  an  old  clothes-merchant  of  her  own 
race  she  borrowed  an  odd  volume  of  Racine,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  tragedy  of  Andromache, 
She  recited  the  part  of  the  daughter  of  ffelene; 
her  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  of  deep  emotion,  and 
she  said  to  her  mother,  "  I  know  my  destiny — I 
will  perform  tragedy." 

Through  the  influence  of  a  retired  actor  she 
obtaiued  an  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Fran9aise, 
and  her  appearance  in  the  characters  of  Racine 
was  greeted  with  immense  applause.  The  Paris- 
ians were  in  ecstasies.  The  singing-girl  of  the 
Boulevards  was  apotheosized  as  the  <<  Tragic 
Muse."  Her  salary  was  first  fixed  at  4000  firancs : 
the  second  season  it  was  raised  to  160,000  francs. 
The  courts  of  France  and  England  soon  delighted 
to  pay  her  homage ;  and  within  ten  years  from  the 
liour  when  Ghoron  took  her  half  frozen  fr*om  the 
-streets  of  Paris,  she  wore  a  gorgeous  diamond 
necklace,  with  the  words  ^'Viotobia  to  Raohsl" 
•emblazoned  upon  it  t 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  at  the  head  of  her  pro- 
fession as  a  tragic  actress,  and  her  annual  income 
is  not  far  from  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  Like 
Jenny  Lind  in  another  public  sphere,  she  has  no 
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peer  in  her  profession  or  the  admiration  of  the 
votaries  of  the  drama.  She  might  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  singers,  but  she  preferred 
to  aim  at  the  highest  tragic  eminence.  That  she 
has  accomplished. 

Would  that  we  could  add — what  may  be  truly 
said  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Sweden — **  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel  bears  a  spotless  reputation!"  It 
could  hardly  be  expected,  accustomed  as  the  poor 
little  girl  was  to  scenes  of  miseiy  and  low  vice  in 
such  a  licentious  city  as  Paris,  that  Rachel  would 
grow  up  with  much  natural  delicacy  of  feeling ; 
but  genius  should  have  a  purifying  power,  giving 
moral  elevation  of  sentiment  to  the  soul  of  a 
woman.  No  doubt  calumny  has  exaggerated  the 
reports  of  Mademoiselle  RachePs  amours;  nor 
ought  she  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  a  Sid- 
dons,  who  was  bom  and  trained  in  a  land  where 
female  chastity  is  required  as  the  crowning  grace 
of  the  actress.  Still  we  do  regret  that  a  shadow 
has  fallen  on  the  fair  fame  of  one  who  might  haTe 
been,  like  Jenny  Lind,  a  glory  to  her  sex  as  well 
as  to  her  profession.  But  let  us  record  her  good 
deeds.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  said  to  be  verj 
charitable  to  the  poor.  She  has  provided  gene- 
rously for  her  own  family ;  educating  her  sisters 
and  brothers,  and  never  forgetting  the  humble 
condition  from  which  she  has  risen.  As  a  memo- 
rial of  her  street-minstrelsy,  she  religiously  pre- 
serves her  old  guitar. 

REYBAUD,   MADAME  CHARLES, 

Is  the  namme  de  pbtme  of  Mademoiselle  H.  Ar- 
naud.  She  resides  in  Paris.  Why  she  should 
have  chosen  to  put  away  her  own  name,  and  give 
the  celebrity  of  her  genius  to  a  fictitious  one,  has 
never  been  made  known ;  but  such  is  the  fact 
She  need  not  have  done  this  in  order  to  secore  the 
success  of  her  works,  which  have  been  received 
with  great  favour  by  the  Parisian  public. 

Madame  Reybaud  has  published  over  twenty 
different  novels  and  tales,  none  of  which  have 
failed.  Her  most  striking  qualities  are  the  unity 
and  perfectness  with  which  she  constmcts  and 
finishes  her  plot,  each  incident  and  dialogae  tend- 
ing to  the  completion  of  the  plan ;  and  so  inge- 
niously does  she  cometimes  contrive  the  story, 
that  the  most  experienced  novel-reader  is  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  unforeseen  denovemenl.  Like 
all  who  write  much,  she  has  produced  books  of 
very  unequal  merit,  but  the  best  exhibit  both  ten- 
derness and  wit ;  and  what  must  be  highly  com- 
mended, because  more  rare  in  French  novels, 
there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  sentiment  or  offen- 
sive to  morals  to  be  found  in  her  works.  An  able 
English  critic  has  truly  said,  **  Madame  Charies 
Reybaud,  little  known  to  English  readers,  is  a 
good  and  captivating  writer  of  considerable  ability. 
Her  numerous  productions  may  be  perused  with- 
out fear  by  the  conscientious  and  sempoloas 
reader.  We  are  doing  them  a  service  in  recom- 
mending this  interesting  author  to  their  notice. 
She  win  cheer  many  a  winter  evening,  and  the 
pleasant  languor  of  a  July  noon ;  she  will  occupy 
very  agreeably  the  odd  hour  between  the  retain 
from  the  drive  and  the  appearance  at  the  dinner- 
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table.  Her  intentions  and  tendencies  are  good : 
her  sentiments  Tery  sweet  and  delicate ;  a  strong 
sense  of  religious  and  moral  responsibility  eyi- 
dently  perrades  her  mind.  She  introduces  her 
readers  to  the  antique  relics  of  that  beautiful  and 
graceful  aristocracy — let  us  give  all  their  due — 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  first  French  roTO- 
lution," 

We  subjoin  the  titles  of  her  most  popular  works, 
conunending  as  our  faTOurites,  **  Les  deux  Mar- 
guerites,'^ "Sans  Dot,"  and  "Espagnoles  et  Fran- 
9aises."  The  others  are,  —  "Dona  Marianna," 
"Fabiana,"  "Oeraldine,"  "Lena,"  " Madame  de 
Rieux,"  "  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil,"  "  Marie 
d'Enambue,"  "M6zelie,"  "Mis^  Bran,"  "La 
Pauyre  Paysanne,"  "La  Petite  Keine,"  "Romans 
da  Coeur,"  and  "  Valdepeiraa." 

ROBINSON,  THERESE  ALBERTINE  LOUISE, 

Wini  of  the  accomplished  scholar.  Professor 
Robinson,  of  New  York,  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1797,  at  Halle,  Germany.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Professor  L.  H.  Ton  Jacob,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  learning.  In  1806,  her  father 
became  a  Professor  at  the  Russian  University  of 
Charkow.  Here  he  remained  five  years,  during 
which  time  his  daughter  began  the  study  of  the 
Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  Here  she  also 
wrote  her  first  poems,  afterwards  published  under 
the  name  of  Talvf,  a  titie  composed  of  the  initials 
of  her  maiden  name,  Therese  Albertine  Louise  von 
Jacob.  In  1811  her  father  was  transferred  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  her  studies  were  principally 
confined  to  the  modern  languages;  but  she  also 
devoted  part  of  her  time  to  historical  reading,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  poetical  talent  Her 
industry  was  intense  and  incessant  In  1816  her 
father  returned  to  Halle,  when  she  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acqture  the  Latin  language.  In  1825  she 
published  at  Halle  several  tales,  under  the  title 
of  "Psyche,"  with  the  signature  of  Talvi.  fn 
1822  she  translated  Walter  Scott's  "  Covenanters  " 
and  "Black  Dwarf,"  under  the  name  of  Ernst 
Berthold.  An  accidental  circumstance  attracted 
her  attention  to  the  Servian  literature,  and  so  inte- 
rested her  in  it  that  she  learned  that  language  and 
translated  a  number  of  poems,  whicli  she  published 
in  1826  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "Popular  Songs 
of  the  Servians." 

In  1828  she  was  married  to  Professor  Robinson, 
and  after  some  time  accompanied  him  to  America. 
Here,  after  studying  the  aboriginal  languages  with 
great  interest,  she  translated  into  the  German  Mr. 
Pickering's  work  on  the  Indian  tongues  of  North 
America.  This  was  published  at  Leipzic  in  1884. 
During  the  same  year  she  published  an  English 
work  called  an  "Historical  View  of  the  Slavic 
Languages,"  which  was  afterwards  translated  into 
the  German.  In  1837  she  returned  with  her  hus- 
band and  children  to  Germany,  where  she  remained 
for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time  she 
published  at  Leipiio  a  work  entiUed  an  "  Attempt 
at  an  Historical  Characterization  of  the  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Germanic  Nations,  with  a  Review  of 
the  Songs  of  the  Extra-European  Races."    About 


4he  same  time  she  published  a  work  in  German  on 
"  The  Falseness  of  the  Songs  of  Ossian." 

After  her  return  to  America  her  time  was  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  study  of  American  history. 
The  result  was,  "  A  History  of  John  Smith,"  pub- 
Ushed  in  F.  Raumer's  Historiches  Taschenbuch  in 
1845,  and  a  larger  historical  work  on  the  "  Colo- 
uization  of  New  England,"  published  at  Leipzic  in 
1847.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  induced  to  write  this 
work  from  her  strong  desire  to  make  the  Germans 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  United  States 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  of  which  they  are  quite 
ignorant.  It  is  a  production  showing  great  research 
and  judgment. 

Mrs.  Robinson's  next  works  were  written  in 
English ;  the  one  published  in  1850,  entitled  an 
"  Historical  Review  of  the  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Slavic  Nations,  with  a  Sketch  of  tlinir 
Popular  Poetry,"  was  originally  prepared  for,  nii.l 
appeared  in,  the  Biblical  Repository ;  a  theologicul 
periodical  started  by  her  husband,  Professor  Rob- 
inson. She  afterwards  revised  and  partly  re- wrote 
't.  It  is  considered  the  most  interesting  and  com- 
plete work  in  existence  on  the  literature  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  In  the  same  year  a  small  novel 
appeared,  —  "  Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret," 
— published  by  the  Appletons  in  New  York,  and 
umultaneously  in  Germany.  This  work  is  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  interesting,  from  the  insight  it 
affords  into  social  life  in  Germany,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Russian  government  is  administered 
ih  Caucasus,  and  the  wild  warfare  of  those  regions 
carried  on.  In  1851  she  published,  through  the 
Appletons,  "Life's  Discipline;  a  Tale  of  the 
Annals  of  Hungary." 

The  writings  of  this  accomplished  and  excellent 
woman  all  show  the  highest  attainments  in  litera- 
ture, an  unprejudiced  mind,  a  clear  and  just  judg- 
ment, a  strong  and  comprehensive  understanding, 
•and  a  highly  poetical  temperament.  Goethe  speaks 
with  great  admiration  of  her  poems,  both  original 
and  translated.  Her  novels  are  superior  both  in 
style  and  interest  to  the  ordinary  publications  of 
that  class ;  her  last  work  especially  is  valuable  for 
the  power  of  its  incidents  and  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  Magyar  character  and  the  incipient  causes 
of  the  late  revolution  in  Hungary.  Mrs.  Robin- 
son is  now  a  contributor  to  the  German  and  AmCK 
rican  periodicals. 

From  "Life*t  Ditcipline.** 
SBLPISHMESS. 

"Not  the  nntamed  passion  of  the  human  heart, 
which,  bursting  out  into  a  flame,  spreading  ruin- 
ously, destroys  all  barriers;  not  the  unbridled 
force,  which,  in  wild  outbreaks  of  savage  rough* 
ness,  crushes  under  foot  tender  blossoms,  lovely 
flowers,  —  not  these  constitute  the  greatest,  the 
truest  evil  of  the  world ;  it  is  cold,  creeping  effot' 
Um,  heartless  ttlJUhnest ;  which,  with  its  attend- 
ants, treachery,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  easily  bears 
away  the  palm,  because  it  knows  what  it  is  doing, 
while  passion,  in  blind  fury,  shatters  its  own 
weapons. 
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LOYINO  VNWOSTHILT. 

The  greatest  misery  which  can  befall  a  woman 
is  to  love  a  bad  man.  The  true  essence  of  her  love 
Is  the  total  abnegation  of  her  own  will ;  the  im> 
mersion  of  all  self-dependence  in  the  self  of  the 
beloved  object.  Woe  to  the  heart  if  it  then  falls 
out  with  the  better  qualities  of  mankind  !  Losing 
her  faith  in  the  moral  worth  of  the  man  she  loTes 
a  woman  loses  all  the  happiness  of  love.  As  long 
as  the  better  element  is  not  entirely  lost  in  him, 
if  it  is,  perhaps,  the  rough  power  of  a  passion, 
whatever  be  its  name,  that  ruined  him,  if  the  brute 
has  perhaps  gained  in  him  the  momentary  ascend- 
ency over  the  man,  and  drags  him  to  the  depth 
of  destruction,  or  even  into  the  slime  of  low  vul- 
garity ;  in  this  case,  it  seems  almost  as  if,  beside  the 
lost  esteem,  there  might  still  exist  in  the  tenderest 
heart  an  affection  for  the  ruined  object.  It  is  only 
that  the  flame  does  not  shine  any  more  !  no  more 
with  magic  brightness  illumines  the  world  around  it. 
That  it  can  only,  like  a  deceptive  heap  of  secretly 
glowing  embers,  consume  the  heart  which  harbours 
it  against  its  will.  But  fatal  to  every  loving  weak- 
ness in  a  woman's  breast  is  creeping  treachery ; 
calculating,  deluding  craftiness,  when  she  has 
once  recognised  them  under  their  mask.  In  the 
cold  hands  of  low  egotism  the  heart  turns  to  ice. 
Love  is  dead.   We  are  cured, —  but  are  we  happy  T 

OBIEf  AND   GUILT. 

If  it  is  true  that  constant  change  and  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  ceaseless  rolling  on  of  events 
around  us,  the  attraction  of  the  beautiful  which 
we  discover  in  a  new,  strange  world,  can  at  last 
strengthen  and  heal  the  most  deeply  wounded 
heart,  as  long  as  it  is  ffrief  which  has  enfeebled  it ; 
this  is  not  so  when  ffuiU  has  weighed  it  down :  the 
ating  of  conscience  cannot  be  withdrawn  with  all 
the  exertion  of  our  will :  we  cannot  escape  thai 
pursuing  monitress  even  in  the  most  impetuous 
whirl  of  changing  events  and  experiences  I 

THB   soul's   POWSB. 

For  not  the  actions  themselves  are  what  gives 
worth  to  man  or  takes  it  from  him  ;  what  should 
gain  him  our  approbation  or  draw  upon  him  our 
contempt.  Only  when  we  have  learned  to  know 
well  the  way  which  the  soul  has  taken  before  it 
arrived  at  its  aim,  the  deed ;  only  when  we  are 
aware  what  outward  powers  have  influenced  the 
formation  of  the  inward  resolution;  what  seed 
education  and  early  powerfiil  circumstances  have 
strewn  in  each  human  heart,  and  in  what  degfee 
Providence  has  made  it  susceptible  for  such  seed ; 
then  only  may  we  judge,  admire,  and  approve,  or 
condemn. 


s. 


SCACERNI-PROSPERI,   ANGELA, 

Of  Ferrara,  is  descended  fk>om  a  family  in  which 
learning  and  learned  men  abounded.  OarefuUy 
educated  at  home  by  her  father,  she  was,  in  her 


early  yoith,  well  versed  in  general  history,  geo- 
graphy, (j'eometry,  and  the  French  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  also  displayed  a  turn  for  the  fine  arts. 
Her  parents  removed  from  Ferrara  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  Tuscany,  where  Angela  had  stil] 
greater  opportunities  for  mental  improvement,  <tf 
which  she  took  advantage.  She  was  received  into 
the  Academy  Clementina  of  Fine  Arts  in  Bologna, 
and  having  returned  with  her  father  to  her  native 
country,  was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the 
Academy  Ariostea.  Then,  having  become  the  wife 
of  the  Count  Michel  Fausto  Prosper!,  and  the 
mother  of  several  children,  she  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  her  domestic  duties.  She  is  universallj 
beloved  by  all  who  know  her,  and  her  eounttr 
willingly  grants  to  her  that  veneration  and  respect 
which  belong  to  her  merits.  She  is  an  easy,  harmo- 
nious, and  graceful  writer.  Her  works  consist  of 
many  lyric  poems,  songs,  epigrams,  and  sonnets, 
written  with  great  sweetness  and  learning,  and  t 
touching  Elegy  on  Guide  Villa,  formerly  Presideot 
of  the  hospital  of  St  James  and  Anns  in  Fer- 
rara. 

SCACRATI-ROMAGNLI,  ORINTIA, 

Was  bom  at  Cesena,  and,  ftom  hex  girlhood, 
has  been  distinguished  for  intelligence.  In  youth 
her  beauty  was  remarkable;  this,  added  to  hef 
highly  cultivated  mind,  made  her  society  soe^t 
for  in  the  most  brilliant  circles.  She  was<endowed 
with  great  penetration  into  character,  tact  and 
discretron.  Circumstances  led  her  to  a  ooontry 
life  foK  some  years;  she  there  devoted  herself 
to  liteiature,  and  wrote  several  dramatic  pieoea 
She  a:*terwards  established  herself  at  Boos, 
where  she  eigoyed  the  admiration  of  all,  and  the 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  Mends.  To  foreigDen 
die  exirrcised  a  generous  hospitality,  and  l&er  name 
is  knoim  to  many  illustrious  travellers  of  other 
nationii.  Her  works,  in  four  volumes,  were  pab- 
lished  in  1810. 

SCHOPPE,  AMALIA  VON, 

Whosb  maiden  name  was  Weise,  is  a  Gemaa 
novel- imter  who  has  disting^oished  herself  for  the 
number  of  her  works,  comprising  about  150  vol- 
umes. We  know  little  of  her  private  history 
except  from  her  own  pen.  In  1838  she  published 
"  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,"  which  is  said 
to  contain  many  incidents  of  her  own  life,  and 
pourtinying  her  own  character  under  that  of  her 
heroine,  Clementine.  **If  so,"  says  a  British 
critic,  "  she  presents  herself  to  the  public  as  a 
woman  of  no  ordinary  character ;  intelligent,  bet 
unimpassioned ;  of  a  frank  and  energetic  disposi- 
tion, and  devoid  of  prudery  and  false  eentimeot" 
Her  first  work  was  published  in  1829,  and  as  skt 
has  written  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  voluncf 
per  year,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  same  eritie 
should  observe  that  **  Madame  von  Schoppe  is  a 
woman  of  talent,  though  her  works  are  hastily 
planned  and  imperfectly  finished.*'  Her  historioil 
tales  show  extensive  reading;  among  these*  tks 
ooUertion  entitled  **  Myosotis,"  published  in  1811, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  A  son  of  Madaac 
Yon  Schoppe  is  also  an  author. 
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SEDaWICK,  CATHARISE  MABIA, 
WiB  boTB  in  Stockbridi^,  Mu»chnsetta.  Ber 
father,  th«  Honor&ble  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  citi- 
UD  of  high  rapnUlion,  «u  at  one  time  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represents tj Tee,  afterwiirdg  seua- 
tor  in  Congress,  Bnd,  at  the  time  of  hla  death, 
filled  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  conrt  of 
his  state.  Miss  Sedgwick's  Grat  book,  the  "  New 
Eugland  Tale,"  appeared  in  1822.  It  was  originallj 
written  for  a  religious  tract;  but  as  it  gradoall; 
expanded  into  a  work  too  large  for  such  a  purpose, 
she  was  prerailed  on,  with  much  difficult;,  b;  her 
Mends  to  giTo  it  to  the  world  in  its  present  form. 


It  was  receiTed  with  such  favour,  that  in  182T  the 
authoress  was  induced  to  publish  her  second 
work  J  a  norel  in  two  Tolumes,  entitled  "Red- 
wood." This  work  met  with  great  success,  and 
WM  republished  in  England  and  translated  into 
French  and  Italian.  One  of  the  characters  in  the 
book.  Miss  Debbj  Lennox,  bears  the  stamp  both 
of  originallt;  and  truth  fain  ess ;  and  if  it  stood 
•lone,  woatd  proTe  not  only  the  eit«niiTe  obier- 
TatioD,  but  the  great  powers  of  inrention  possessed 
by  it«  delineator.  Miss  Sedgwick's  next  work  waa 
"Hope  Leilie,  or  Earl;  Times  in  America;"  a 
noTel  in  two  lolumes,  published  in  1827.  This 
luu  continued  to  be  her  most  popular  tale; 
and,  indeed,  no  novel  written  by.on  American, 
except,  perhaps,  the  eari;  works  of  Cooper,  ever 
met  with  anch  sucoess.  The  character  of  the 
heroine  is  a  lovely  embodiment  of  womanhood 
with  all  ita  ideal  perfections,  and  yet  with  a  few 
natural  weaknesses  which  only  render  her  the 
more  lifelike  and  interesting.  The  Indian  girl, 
Hagawlsca,  »eeme  to  be  more  a  being  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  too  higb-sonled  and  lofty,  as  well  as  too 
refined  to  be  a  true  type  of  the  race  from  which 
the  eprong.  In  1830,  '■  Clarence,  a  Tala  of  our 
own  Timet,"  appeared ;  in  1832  "  Le  Bossu,"  one 
of  the  Tales  of  Qlaaber  Spa,  and  in  1885,  "  The 
Linwoods,  or  Sixty  Yean  Since,  in  America." 
During  the  same  year  she  collected  in  one  volume 
the  ihorter  tales  which  had  appeared  in  different 
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I  periodicals;  and  in  1636  ahe  pabltahed  herpopn- 
I  lar  story  of  "  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich 
Poor  Man ;"  in  1B37  "  Live  and  Let  Live ;"  in 
1838  "Means  and  Ends,  or  Self- Training ;"  and 
afterwards,  "A  Love  Token  for  Children,"  and 
"  Stories  for  Young  Persons."  In  1840  she  pnb- 
lished  her  "  Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at 
Home,"  in  two  volumes;  and  not  long  after  a 
>■  Life  of  Lncretia  M.  Davidson."  She  has  also 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  annuals  and  peri- 
odicals. For  the  Lady's  Book  she  wrote  her 
thrilling  novel,  "  Wilton  Harvey."  In  the  same 
Magaiine  was  pablished  "A  Huguenot  Family," 
"Scenes  from  Life  in  Town,"  "Fanny  McDer- 
mot,"  kc.  These  will  appear  in  the  new  edition 
of  Miss  Sedgwick's  works  now  in  course  of  pub- 
Ucatioo.  A  writer  in  the  National  Portrut  Gal- 
lery thus  truly  estimates  the  eharaoteiiatica  of  her 
genius. 

"It  is  erident  that  Miss  Sedgwick's  mind  in- 
clines towards  cheerfiil  views  <of  life.  There  aeems 
to  be  implanted  in  her  heart  a  love  of  goodneta 
and  of  the  beautiful,  which  turns  as  naturally 
towards  serenity  and  joy,  as  flowers  lean  towards 
the  aun.  It  is  manifest  that  though  possessing 
great  refinement  henelf,  her  sympathies  are  not 
confined  to  a  coterie  or  claas,  but  that  they  are 
called  forth  by  every  manifestation  of  virtue,  even 
in  the  most  humble  eircumstances,  and  that  she 
looks  with  kind  regard  upon  those  gleams  of  a 
better  nature  which  occasionally  break  forth  amid 
prevailing  clouds  and  darkness. 

"She  affects  no  indifferenoe  to  the  accidental 
advantages  of  condition.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  diminish  her  interest  in  the  powers  and  fasci- 
nationa  of  genius  and  imagination,  and  she  thinks 
it  no  duty  to  attempt  it  But  her  highest  favour 
and  affection  are  reserved  for  that  enduring  virtue 
which  is  perfected  through  much  trial  and  tribu- 
lation, and  which  needs  no  earthly  witness  or 
ontward  reward.  She  delights  to  see  the  "  signet 
of  hope  upon  the  brow  of  infancy ;"  but  she  re- 
members with  mora  satisfaction  the  last  smile  of 
unfaltering  faith  and  love,  which  even  death  itself 
spares  for  a  season. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  her  works  irithont 
■  parlioular  regard  to  their  moral  and  religioug 
character.  We  know  no  writer  of  the  class  to 
which  she  belongs  who  has  done  more  to  incnleate 
just  religions  sentiments.  They  are  never  ob- 
truded, nor  are  they  ever  auppreased.  It  is  not 
the  religion  of  observances,  nor  of  profesaiona,  nor 
of  articles  of  futh,  but  of  the  heart  and  life.  It 
always  oomes  forth ;  not  as  aomething  said  or  done 
from  a  sense  of  necessity  or  duty,  bat  aa  part  of 
character,  and  inseparable  from  its  strength, 
as  well  as  from  ita  grace  and  beanty.  It  is  a 
1  of  that  faith  which  works  by  love  with  that 
charity  which  never  faileth. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's writings  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
We  allude  to  their  great  good  aenae  and  praotieal 
discretion ;  the  notablenesa  which  they  evince  and 
recommend.  This  is  ao  tme,  that  we  recollect 
having  heard  a  tealoua  utilitarian  declara,  afl«r 
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reading  one  of  her  works,  that  political  economy 
might  be  taught  to  the  greatest  advantage  through 
the  medium  of  romances." 

Her  style  is  peculiarly  good;  equally  free 
from  stiffness  and  negligence,  it  is  more  distin- 
guished by  delicacy  and  grace  than  strength,  and 
the  purity  of  her  English  may  afford  a  model  to 
some  of  our  learned  scholars. 

Miss  Sedgwick  is  evidently  an  ardent  admirer 
of  nature,  and  excels  in  describing  natural  scenery. 
She  has  also  great  powers  both  of  invention  and 
imagination,  and  delineates  character  with  won- 
derful skill.  Her  children  are,  to  a  certain  point, 
beautifully  and  naturally  described ;  but  there  are 
in  the  mind  of  this  vmter  two  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples : — the  usefully  practical,  and  the  sentiment- 
ally romantic.  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  delioate  and  refined  minds ;  they  like  to  devi- 
ate into  regions  beyond  the  every-day  world,  yet 
sense  and  circumstances  recall  them  to  common 
truths ;  hence  arise  little  discrepancies  which  mar 
in  some  degree  the  naturalness  of  the  delineations. 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  almost  the  only  writer  of  chil- 
dren's books  who  has  entirely  avoided  this  fault ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  this  excellence,  and 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  Miss  Sedgwick  to  say 
she  has  not  attained  it.  With  every  abatement 
that  can  be  made,  Miss  Sedgwick  remains  among 
th^  front  rank  of  those  earnest  and  sincere  writers 
whose  talents  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  good,  and  whose  works  have  obtained  a 
great  and  deserved  popularity.  Her  books  have, 
almost  without  exception,  been  reprinted  anid  fa- 
vourably received  in  England. 

From  ••  Redweod.** 
THE  OPINIONS  OF  A  TANKBB   SPINSTER. 

"Well,"  said  Debby,  "contentment  is  a  good 
thing  and  a  rare ;  but  I  guess  it  dwells  most  where 
people  would  least  expect  to  find  it.  There's 
Ellen  Bruce,  she  has  had  troubles  that  would  fret 
some  people  to  death,  and  yet  I  have  seldom  seen 
her  with  a  cloudy  face." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that,  Miss  Debby  7 
I  am  curious  to  get  at  this  secret  of  happiness,  for 
I  have  been  in  great  straits  sometimes  for.  the 
want  of  it." 

"  Why,  I  *11  tell  you.  Now,  Ellen,  I  do  n't  mean 
to  praise  you  " — and  she  looked  at  Ellen  while  an 
expression  of  affection  spread  over  her  roughs 
featured  face.  "  The  truth  is,  Ellen  has  been  so 
busy  about  making  other  people  happy,  that  she 
has  no  time  to  think  of  herself;  instead  of  griev- 
ing about  her  own  troubles,  she  has  tried  to  lessen 
other  people's ;  instead  of  talking  about  her  own 
feeUngs  and  thinking  about  them,  you  would  not 
know  she  had  any,  if  you  did  not  see  she  always 
knew  just  how  other  people  felt." 

"Stop,  stop,  Deborah,  my  good  friend;"  said 
Ellen,  "you  must  not  turn  flatterer  in  your  old 
age." 

"  Flatterer  1  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you, 
girl ;  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than 
flattering.  I  meant  just  to  tell  this  young  lady 
for  her  information,  that  the  secret  of  happiness 


was  to  forget  yourself  and  care  for  the  happinen 
of  others." 

«  You  are  right — I  believe  you  are  rif^t,"  said 
Miss  Campbell,  with  animation ;  "  though  I  have 
practised  very  little  after  your  golden  rule." 

"  The  more 's  the  pity,  young  woman ;  for  de- 
pend on  it,  it 's  the  safe  rule  and  the  sure ;  I  have 
scriptur'  warrant  for  it,  beside  my  own  observa- 
tion; which,  as  you  may  judge,  has  not  been 
small.  It's  a  strange  thing,  this  happiness;  it 
puts  me  in  mind  of  an  old  Indian  I  have  heard  oU 
who  said  to  a  boy  who  was  begging  him  for  a  bow 
and  arrow,  *  the  more  you  say  bow  and  arrow,  the 
more  I  won't  make  it.'  There 's  poor  Mr.  Red- 
wood ;  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  he  has  had  nothing 
all  his  life  to  do  but  to  go  up  and  down  and  to  and 
fro  upon  the  earth,  in  search  of  happiness ;  look 
at  his  face :  it  is  as  sorrowed  as  a  tombstone,  and 
just  makes  you  ponder  upon  what  has  been,  and 
what  might  have  been ;  and  his  kickshaw  of  a 
daughter — why  I,  Debby  Lennox,  a  lone  old  wo- 
man that  I  am,  would  not  change  places  with  her 
— would  not  give  up  my  peaceable  feelings  for 
hers,  for  all  the  gold  in  the  king's  coffers:  and 
for  the  most  part,  since  I  have  taken  a  peep  into 
what 's  called  the  world,  I  have  seen  little  to  envj 
among  the  great  and  the  gay,  the  rich  and  hand- 


some.'' 

"And  yet.  Miss  Debby,"  said  Grace,  "the 
world  looks  upon  these  as  the  privileged  classes." 

"  Ah  I  the  world  is  foolish  and  stupid  beudes." 

"  Well,  Miss  Deborah,  I  have  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  your  wisdom,  but  since  my  lot  is  cast  in 
this  same  evil  world,  I  should  be  sorty  to  think 
there  was  no  good  in  it" 

"  No  good,  Miss  I  that  was  what  I  did  not  and 
would  not  say.  There  is  good  in  everything  aad 
everywhere,  if  we  have  but  eyes  to  see  it  and 
hearts  to  confess  it  There  is  some  pure  gold 
mixed  with  all  this  glitter ;  some  here  that  seea 
to  have  as  pure  hearts  and  just  minds  as  if  thej 
had  never  stood  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  of  for^ 
tune." 

"  You  mean  to  say,  Deborah,"  said  Ellen,  "tfast 
contentment  is  a  modest,  prudent  spirit ;  and  thst 
for  the  most  part  she  avoids  the  high  places  of  tke 
earth,  where  the  sun  bums  and  the  tempests  beat, 
and  leads  her  favourites  along  quiet  Ti^es  and  Is 
sequestered  fountains." 

"  Just  what  I  would  have  said,  Ellen,  though  it 
may  not  be  just  <u  I  should  have  said  it ;"  replied 
Deborah,  .smiling.  "  You  young  folks  like  to  drai 
off  everything  with  garlands,  while  such  a  plain 
old  body  as  I  only  thinks  of  the  snbstantials." 

THE  TRAIKINO  0¥  A  BELLS. 

Mrs.  Manning's  notions  of  education  were  not 
peouUar.  In  her  view,  the  few  aceompUshmcBis 
quite  indispensable  to  a  young  lady,  weredanda^ 
music,  and  French.  To  attain  them  she  used  sll 
the  arts  of  persuasion  and  bribery ;  she  procoed 
a  French  governess,  who  was  a  moniiment  of  pir 
tienoe ;  she  employed  a  successiim  of  teaelien» 
that  much-enduring  order,  who  bore  with  aD  long* 
suffering,  the  young  lady's  indolence,  caprices, 
and  tyranny.    At  the  age  of  sevcB,  the  gmd- 
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mother's  Tsnity  no  longer  brooking  delay,  the 
child  was  produced  at  balls  and  routes,  where  her 
singular  beauty  attracted  e^ery  eye,  and  her  dex- 
terous, graceful  management  of  her  little  person, 
already  disciplined  to  the  rules  of  Vestris,  called 
forth  loud  applauses.  The  child  and  grandmother 
were  alike  bewilderdd  with  the  incense  that  was 
oflfered  to  the  infant  belle  and  future  heiress ;  and 
alike  unconscious  of  the  sidelong  looks  of  con- 
tempt and  whispered  sneers  which  their  pride  and 
folly  provoked.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Miss  Bed- 
wood,  according  to  the  universal  phrase  to  express 
the  debiit  of  a  young  lady,  was  "  brought  out ;" 
that  is,  entered  the  lists  as  a  candidate  for  the 
admiration  of  fashion  and  the  pretensions  of 
lovers.  At  eighteen, —  the  period  which  has  been 
selected  to  introduce  her  to  our  readers, — she  was 
the  idol  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  as  completely 
mistress  of  all  its  arts  and  mysteries  as  a  veteran 
belle  of  five-and-twenty. 

THOUOHTS    OF  A  DYING   MOTHER. 

She  knows  not — no  one  knows  —  how  to  look 
upon*  the  troubled  and  vanishing  dream  of  this 
life,  till  the  light  of  another  falls  upon  it  No  one 
knows  how  mean  every  thing  that  is  transient  and 
perishable  appears  unto  me ;  how  insignificant  the 
joys,  nay,  even  the  sufferings  that  are  past,  as  I 
stand  trembling  on  the  verge  of  that  bright  world 
of  innocence  and  safety,  where  I  hope  to  appear 
with  the  child  God  has  given  me. 

TBUB    POLITENESS. 

He  who  should  embody  and  manifest  the  virtues 
taught  in  Christ's  sermon  on  the  Mount,  would, 
though  he  had  never  seen  a  drawing-room,  nor 
even  heard  of  the  artificial  usages  of  society,  com- 
mend himself  to  all  nations,  the  most  refined  as 
well  as  the  most  simple. 

From  "The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man.*' 
MB.    AIKIN*8   PHILOSOPHY. 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  there  is  a  useless  and  sense- 
less outcry  against  rich  men.  It  comes  from  the 
ignorant,  unobserving,  and  unreflecting.  We  must 
remember  that  in  our  country  there  are  no  fixed 
classes:  the  poor  family  of  this  generation  is  the 
rich  family  of  the  next ;  and  more  than  that,  the 
poor  of  to-day  are  the  rich  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
rich  of  to-day  the  poor  of  to-morrow.  The  prizes 
are  open  to  all,  and  they  fall  without  favour.  Our 
rich  people,  too,  are,  many  of  them,  among  the 
very  best  persons  in  society.  I  know  some  such : 
there  is  Mr.  Beckwith ;  he  has  ten  talents,  and  a 
faithful  steward  is  he ;  he  and  his  whole  family 
are  an  honour  and  blessing  to  their  country; 
doing  in  every  way  all  the  good  they  can.  Such 
a  rich  man  as  Morris  flnley  I  despise,  or  rather 
pity,  as  much  as  you  or  any  man  can ;  but  pray 
do  not  let  us  envy  him  his  riches ;  they  are  some- 
thing quite  independent  of  himself;  and  can  a 
man  be  really  poorer  than  he  is— -a  poor  mind,  a 
poor  heart — that  is  the  poverty  to  shun.  As  to 
rich  men  being  at  their  ease,  Miner,  every  acqui- 
fition  brings  a  new  want —  a  new  responaibiUty." 


**  But,  Aikin  Aikin ;  now,  candidly,  would  yotk 
not  be  willing  to  take  their  wants  and  responsibil 
ities  with  their  purses  ?" 

** I  cannot  say.  Miner;  money  is  the  represent 
ative  of  power — the  means  of  extended  usefulness . 
and  we  all  have  dreams  of  the  wonderful  good  we 
should  do  if  we  had  these  means  in  our  hands. 
But  this  I  do  know ;  that,  till  we  are  conscious  o* 
employing,  and  employing  wtU,  the  means  we  have, 
we  ought  not  to  crave  more.  But  let  us  look  a* 
the  matter  in  the  right  point  of  view.  We  are  a^ 
children  of  one  family ;  all  are  to  live  here  a  few 
years ;  some  in  one  station,  and  some  in  another. 
We  are  all  of  us,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
labourers  in  our  Father's  field ;  and  as  we  sow,  90 
shall  we  reap.  If  we  labour  rightly,  those  words 
of  truth  and  immense  import  will  sound  in  our  ears 
like  a  promise,  and  not  like  a  threat.  We  shall 
work  at  our  posts  like  faithful  children,  not  like 
tasked  slaves ;  and  shall  be  sure  of  the  riches  that 
perish  not  in  the  using.  As  to  all  other  riches,  : 
is  not  worth  our  while  to  covet  or  envy  them , 
except  in  some  rare  cases,  we  have  all,  in  this 
country,  gifts  and  means  enough.*' 

THE  POCK  KICH  MAN'S   BLESSINQS. 

I  had  a  good  education.  I  do  not  mean  as  to 
learning^;  that  is  only  one  part  of  it ;  I  was  taught 
to  use  my  faculties.  But,  first  and  best  of  all,  I 
early  learned  to  seek  the  favour  of  God  and  th2 
approval  of  conscience.  I  have  always  had  a 
cheerful  home,  a  clean  room  to  come  to,  cleat, 
children,  and  a  nice  wife.  Your  mother  has  per- 
formed her  duties,  great  and  small:  as  to  the 
small,  she  never  has  failed  a  day  since  we  were 
married  to  put  on  her  Mother  gown  at  evening,  and 
a  clean  cap  with  a  riband  bow,  most  always  of 
blue,  the  colour  she  knows  I  like  best.  Her  trad  3 
has  helped  us  through  many  a  hard-rubbing  day ; 
and  it  has  given  me  peace  of  mind ;  for  I  know 
if  I  were  taken  from  you,  she  could  and  would 
support  you  without  running  to  any  widows'  soci- 
eties or  assistant  societies. 

HIS   ADYICB  TO   HIS   OHILDBEN. 

Observe  for  yourselves,  my  children ;  and  do  n't 
trust  to  what  others  tell  you.  If  yon  make  good 
use  of  your  bodily  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  your  mind, 
you  will  see  that  Providence  has  bound  the  rich 
and  the  poor  by  one  chain.  Their  iilterests  are 
the  same ;  the  prosperity  of  one  is  the  prosperity 
of  all.  The  fountains  are  with  the  rich,  but  they 
are  no  better  than  a  stagnant  pool  till  they  'flow  in 
streams  to  the  labouring  people.  The  enterprise 
and  success  of  the  merchant  give  us  employment 
and  rich  rewards  for  our  labour.  We  are  depend- 
ent on  them,  but  they  are  quite  as  dependent  on 
us.  If  there  were  none  of  these  hateful  rich 
people,  who,  think  you,  would  build  hospitals  and 
provide  asylums  for  orphans,  and  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind  T 

HIS  BBMABKS  ON   XANNBB8. 

Manners,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  the  signs 
of  qualities.    If  a  child  has  a  kind  and  gentle  dio 
position,  he  will  have  the  outward  sign ;  if  he  hav« 
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the  principle  that  teaohes  him  to  maintain  his  own 
rights  and  not  encroach  on  those  of  others,  he  will 
have  dignity  and  deference ;  which  I  take  to  be 
'qualities  of  the  best  manners.  As  to  forms  of 
expression,  they  are  easily  taught:  this  I  call 
women's  work*  They  are  naturally  more  mannerly 
than  we." 

"  You  say,  Harry,"  interposed  Mrs.  Aikin,  "  that 
it  is  women's  work  to  teach  manners  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  do  n't  you  think  they  learn  them  mostly 
from  example  ?" 

<<  Certainly  I  do ;  manners,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else.  Man  is  called  an  imitatlTe  animal. 
Ton  can  tell  by  the  actions  of  a  child  a  year  old 
what  sort  of  people  it  has  lired  with.  If  parents 
are  civil  and  kind  to  one  another,  if  children 
never  hear  from  them  profane  or  coarse  language, 
they  will  as  naturally  *grow  up  well-behaved,  as 
that  candle  took  the  form  of  the  mould  it  was  run 


i» 


IB. 

SHBLLEY,  MARY  WOLSTONECEAFT, 

Davghtbb  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wol- 
stonecraft,  was  born  in  London,  August,  1797. 
Her  mother  dying  at  her  birth,  the  daughter  was 
tenderly  and  carefully  brought  up  by  her  father 
and  stepmother.  The  little  girl  soon  evinced  traits 
of  the  hereditary  genius  which  was  afterwards  so 
fully  developed. 

In  the  introduction  to  one  of  her  novels,  she 
herself  says  of  her  youth : 

<*  It  is  not  singular  that,  as  the  daughter  of  two 
persons  of  dislinguised  literary  celebrity,  I  should 
very  early  in  life  have  thought  of  writing.  As  a 
child  I  scribbled ;  and  my  favourite  pastime  during 
the  hours  given  me  for  recreation,  was  to  *  write 
stories.'  Still,  I  had  a  dearer  pleasure  than  this, 
which  was  the  formation  of  castles  in  the  air ;  the 
indulging  in  waking  dreams;  the  following  up 
trains  of  thought,  which  had  for  their  subject  the 
formation  of  a  succession  of  imaginary  incidents. 
My  dreams  were  at  once  more  fantastic  and  agree- 
able than  my  writings.  In  the  latter  I  was  a  close 
imitator ;  rather  doing  as  others  had  done,  than 
putting  down  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind. 
What  I  wrote  was  intended  at  least  for  one  other 
eye  —  my  childhood's  companion  and  friend ;  but 
my  dreams  were  all  my  own ;  I  accounted  for  them 
to  nobody ;  they  were  my  refuge  when  annoyed, 
my  dearest  pleasure  when  free.  I  lived  princi- 
pally in  the  country  as  a  girl,  and  passed  a  consi- 
derable time  in  Sodtland.  I  made  occasional  visits 
to  the  more  picturesque  parts,  but  my  habitual 
residence  was  on  the  blank  and  dreary  northern 
shores  of  the  Tay,  near  Dundee.  Blank  and 
dreary  on  retrospection  I  call  them;  they  were 
not  so  to  me  then.  They  were  the  eyry  of  free- 
dom, and  the  pleasant  region  where  unheeded  I 
oould  commune  with  the  creatures  of  my  fancy. 
I  wrote  then,  but  in  a  most  commonplace  style. 
It  was  beneath  the  trees  of  the  grounds  belonging 
to  our  house,  or  on  the  bleak  sides  of  the  woodless 
mountains  near,  that  my  true  compositions,  the 
airy  flights  of  my  imagination,  were  bom  and 
fostered.  I  did  not  make  myself  the  heroine  of 
my  tales.    Life  Appeared  to  me  too  oommonplaoe 


an  affair  as  regarded  myself.  I  oould  not  figure 
to  myself  that  romantic  woes  or  wonderful  eventi 
would  ever  be  my  lot ;  but  I  was  not  confined  to 
my  own  identity,  and  I  could  people  the  hours 
with  creations  far  more  interesting  to  me  at  that 
age  than  my  own  sensations." 

Here  is  the  key  of  the  true  womanly  character, 
dinfUerestedneas.  This  young  girl  did  not  weave 
the  garland  or  create  the  Utopia  for  herself,  but 
for  others.  The  mind  of  a  boy  works  differentlj ; 
he  places  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  creations, 
and  wins  the  laurel  for  his  own  brow. 

In  1816  Miss  Wolstonecraft  was  married  to 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  name  at  once  moves 
the  admiration,  the  pity,  and  the  censure  of  tlie 
world.  That  Mrs.  Shelley  loved  her  husband  with 
a  truth  and  devotion  seldom  exceeded,  has  been 
proven  by  her  whole  career.  Their  married  life 
was  eminently  happy,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
she  devoted  her  fine  genius  to  the  elucidation  of 
his  writings  and  the  defence  of  his  character,  is 
the  best  eulogium  that  has  been  offered  to  his 
memory.  Mrs.  Shelley  thus  sketches  the  first 
year  of  her  married  life  and  her  husband's  Influ- 
ence: 

"  My  husband  was  from  the  first  very  anxious 
that  I  should  prove  myself  worthy  of  my  parent- 
age, and  enrol  myself  on  the  page  of  fame.  He 
was  for  ever  inciting  me  to  obtain  literary  reputa- 
tion, which  even  on  my  own  part  I  cared  for  then, 
though  since  I  have  become  infinitely  indiffermt 
to  it.  At  this  time  he  desired  that  I  should  write, 
not  so  much  with  the  idea  that  I  could  produce 
any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  but  that  he  might 
himself  judge  how  far  I  possessed  the  promise  of 
better  things  hereafter.  Still  I  did  nothing. 
Travelling  and  the  cares  of  a  family  occupied  my 
time ;  and  study,  in  the  way  of  reading  or  improv- 
ing my  ideas  in  communication  with  his  far  more 
cultivated  mind,  was  all  of  literary  employmeat 
that  engaged  my  attention." 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shelley  were  residing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  They  were  in  habits  of  daily 
intercourse,  and  when  the  weather  did  not  allow 
of  their  boating  excursions  on  the  lake,  the  Shd- 
leys  often  passed  their  evenings  with  Byron  at  his 
house  at  IHodati.  <<  During  a  week  of  rain  at 
this  time,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "having  amused 
themselves  with  reading  German  ghost-stories,  they 
agreed  at  last  to  write  something  in  imitation  of 
them.  *You  and  I,'  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs. 
Shelley,  <will  publish  ours  together.'  He  then 
began  his  tale  of  the  Vampire ;  and  having  the 
whole  arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a 
sketch  of  the  story  one  evening,  but  from  the  nar^ 
rative  being  in  prose,  made  but  little  progress  is 
filling  up  his  outline.  The  most  memorable  result, 
indeed,  of  their  story-telling  compaet,  was  Mn 
Shelley's  wild  and  powerftil  romance  of  *  Frank- 
enstein, or  the  Modem  Prometheus ;'  one  of  those 
original  conceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public 
mind  at  once  and  for  ever." 

**  Frankenstein  "  was  published  in  1817,  and  was 
instantly  recognised  as  wt>rthy  of  Godwin's  daugh- 
ter and  Shelley's  wife,  and  as,  in  Ihct,  possessing 
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some  of  the  genius  and  peculiarities  of  both.  It  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  St.  Leon ;  but  the  super- 
natural power  of  that  romantic  Tisionar j  produces 
nothing  so  striking  or  awful  as  the  grand  concep- 
tion of  **  Frankenstein ;"  the  discovery  that  he  can, 
by  his  study  of  natural  philosophy,  create  a  liv- 
ing and  sentient  being.  The  hero,  like  Caleb  Wil- 
liams, tells  his  own  story ;  and  the  curiosity  it  excites 
is  equally  concentrated  and  intense.  A  native  of 
Qeneva,  Frankenstein,  is  sent  to  thcT  University  of 
Ingolstadt  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  had  pre- 
viously dabbled  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  the 
University  afforded  vastly  extended  facilities  for 
prosecuting  his  abstruse  researches.  He  pores 
over  books  on  physiology,  makes  chemical  experi- 
ments, visits  even  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  and 
the  dissecting-room  of  the  anatomist;  and  after 
days  and  nights  of  incredible  labour  and  fatigue, 
his  perseverance  is  rewarded — he  succeeds  in  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  generation  and  life;  nay, 
more  ;  he  became  capable  of  bestowing  animation 
on  lifeless  matter !  Full  of  his  extraordinary  dis- 
covery, he  proceeds  to  create  a  man ;  and  at  length, 
after  innumerable  trials  and  revolting  experiments 
to  seize  and  infuse  the  principle  of  life  into  his  image 
of  clay,  he  constructs  and  animates  a  gigantic 
figure  eight  feet  in  height.  His  feelings  on  com- 
pleting the  creation  of  this  monster  are  powerfully 
described,  but  not  so  vividly  as  Mrs.  Shelley  has 
depicted  her  own  emotions  when  the  plot  of  the 
story  was  first  seized  or  comprehended  by  her 
imagination. 

In  1817  Shelley  and  his  wife  returned  to  England 
and  spent  several  months  in  Buckinghamshire. 
In  1818  they  returned  to  Italy;  their  eldest  child 
died  in  Rome ;  the  parents  then  retired  to  Leghorn 
for  a  few  months,  and  after  travelling  to  various 
places,  finally,  in  1820,  took  up  their  residence  at 
Pisa.  In  July,  1821,  Shelley's  death  occurred; 
he  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Lerici. 

Mrs.  Shelley  had  one  son  who  survived  his 
father ;  with  her  children  she  returned  to  England, 
and  for  years  supported  herself  by  her  writings. 
In  1844  her  son,  Henry  Florence  Shelley,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  grandfather. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  second  work  of  fiction,  **  Wal- 
purga,"  was  published  in  1823.  Her  other  novels 
are  "Lodore,"  "Perkin  Warbeck,"  "Falkner," 
and  *<  The  Last  Man."  She  wrote  a  **  Journal  of 
her  Travels  in  Italy  and  Germany ;"  also  **  Lives 
of  Eminent  French  Poets."  But  her  last  work, 
**  Memoirs  of  Shelley,"  prefixed  to  the  complete 
edition  of  his  Poems  and  Letters,  displays  her 
character  in  its  loveliest  light.  She  is  the  guar- 
dian angel  of  her  dead  husband's  fame,  as  she 
was  of  his  happiness  while  he  lived.  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley is  a  woman  of  original  genius;  "like  her 
father,  she  excels  in  mental  analysis!"  says  Mr. 
Chambers, commenting  on  "Frankenstein,"  "and 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  grand  and  the  powerful, 
but  fails  in  the  management  of  her  fable,  where 
probable  incidents  and  familiar  life  are  required 
or  attempted."  But  in  "  Lodore"  she  has  shown 
her  power  to  depict  scenes  true  to  nature.  Mrs. 
Shelley  died  in  X^ndon,  February  Ist  1861,  in  the 
lifty-th.rd  yeai  of  her  age. 


From  **  Frankenitein.** 
THS  OSBAnOM  OF  THE   MOVSTEB. 

It  was  on  a  dreary  night  of  November  that  I 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  my  toils.  With  an 
anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  agony,  I  collected 
the  instruments  of  life  around  me,  that  I  might 
infuse  a  spark  of  being  into  the  lifeless  thing  that 
lay  at  my  feet.  It  was  already  one  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  rain  pattered  dismally  against  the  panes, 
and  my  candle  was  nearly  burnt  out,  when,  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  half-extinguished  light,  I  saw  the 
dull  yellow  eye  of  the  creature. open ;  it  breathed 
hard,  and  a  convulsive  motion  agitated  its  limbs. 

How  can  I  describe  my  emotions  at  this  catas- 
trophe, or  how  delineate  the  wretch  whom  with 
such  infinite  pains  and  care  I  had  endeavoured  to 
form?  His  limbs  were  in  proportion,  and  I  had 
selected  his  features  as  beautiful.  Beautiful  I 
Great  God  1  His  yellow  skin  scarcely  covered  the 
working  of  muscles  and  arteries  beneath;  his 
hair  was  of  a  lustrous  black,  and  flowing;  his 
teeth  of  pearly  whiteness ;  but  these  luxuriances 
only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with  his  watery 
eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  dun-white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  his 
shrivelled  complexion,  and  straight,  black  lips. 

LOYB. 

It  is  said  that  in  love  we  idolize  the  object,  and 
placing  him  apart  and  selecting  him  from  his  fel- 
lows, look  on  him  as  superior  in  nature  to  all 
others.  We  do  so;  but  even  as  we  idolize  the 
object  of  our  affections,  do  we  idolize  ourselves : 
if  we  separate  him  from  his  fellow  mortals,  so  do 
we  separate  ourselves  ;  and  glorying  in  belonging 
to  him  alone,  feel  lifted  above  all  other  sensations, 
all  other  joys  and  griefs,  to  one  hallowed  circle 
from  which  all  but  his  idea  is  banished.  We  walk 
as  if  a  mist  or  some  more  potent  charm  divided 
us  ft'om  all  but  him ;  a  sanctified  victim,  which 
none  but  the  priest  set  apart  for  that  office  could 
touch  and  not  pollute,  enshrined  in  a  cloud  of 
glory,  made  glorious  through  beauties  not  our 
own. 

SHERWOOD,   MRS., 

Has  written  many  books,  and  always  with  a 
worthy  purpose.  In  the  character  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Manor  she  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  given 
us  the  key  to  her  own.  Like  that  good  lady,  Mrs. 
Sherwood  resides  in  the  south  of  England ;  she  is 
the  widow  of  an  English  officer,  and  passed  seve- 
ral years  with  her  husband  in  India.  Since  his 
decease,  which  occurred  when  she  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  found  her  chief  ocea- 
pations  and  pleasures  in  her  own  home,  instruct- 
ing her  children  and  writing  works  to  assist  in  the 
Christian  instruction  of  the  young.  The  titles  of 
her  books  show  for  whom  they  were  prepared. 
"  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer"  was  her  first  lite- 
rary production.  Then  followed  "  The  History  of 
John  Martin,"  "The  Fairohild  Family,"  "The 
Infant's  Progress,"  "The  Indian  Pilgrim,"  "  Vic- 
t<>ria  Apxoomu!>d,"  "  Birthday  Present."  "  Errand 
iioy,"  "JCheToungForvsters,"  "Juliana Oakley," 
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"Erminia,"  " EmaDcipAtion,"  *nd  *  anmbcr  of 
other  etorieB.  Her  largest  >ad  tnOBt  importuit 
work,  bowerer,  is  "  The  Ludy  of  the  Manor,"  in  four 
Tolumeg.  Its  deaign  U  to  tench  the  doctrines  of 
the  Chareh  of  England  lo  yoaag  females.  The 
religious  ooTd  has  always  appeared  to  us  an 
amaaeiaeat  of  doabtful  atility.  That  Christian 
morals  shonld  be  inculcated  in  every  vorlc  of  fic- 
tion sent  forth  in  a  Christian  land,  is  imperatiTe. 
From  the  fact  that  the  Sarioar  taught  theso  prin- 
ciples by  his  parables,  we  am  constrained  to 
belieTe  that  much  good  may  be  done  by  ahowing 
portraituree  of  the  Btmggles  of  virtue,  the  eacri- 
flces  of  self,  and  the  triumphs  of  integrity  OTer 
the  evils  which  curse  the  world.  But  the  doctrines 
of  religion  should,  we  think,  t>e  learned  from  the 
BiUe  and  from  those  appoiated  to  expound  its 
teachings;  the  disciplioe  of  the  Church,  its  forms 
and  rules,  are  best ,  remembered  when  studied 
tn  their  shortest  and  simplest  arrangefaieut :  alM\, 
the  advice  communicated  in  the  didactic  portions 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  "  Lady  of  the  Manor  "  is,  for 
the  most  part,  excellent,  and  has,  we  doubt  not, 
done  great  good.  She  is  entitled  to  oar  warmest  es- 
teem as  a  woman  of  sincere  piely,  who  has  laboured 
long  and  earnestly  in  the  highest  acd  holiest  cause 
that  COD  occnpy  a  female  pen  —  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  In  her  literary 
oUms  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  excelled  b;  many  living 
vritera  of  her  own  sei ;  as  ■  Christian,  we  fear 
few  could  be  found  worthy  to  rank  as  her  equal. 
Her  works  have  been  widely  drculated  in  America. 


eiaOURNET,  LTDIA  HDNTLET, 
Was  bom  In  Korwich,  Connectient,  in  the  jear 
1791.  She  WHS  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and 
ooneeqoently  w»a  brought  up  with  great  tender- 
ness.  Her  parentage  was  in  that  happy  mediocritj 
lAioh  requires  indnstrj,  yet  encourages  hope; 
and  the  habits  of  order  and  diligence  in  nhioh  she 
was  oarefully  trained  by  her  Judicious  mother  have 
no  doubt  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  daughter. 

She  early  exhibited  indications  of  genios.    Fel^ 
hapi  the  loneUneas  of  her  lo^  without  brother  or 
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sister  to  share  in  the  usual  sports  of  cbildbood, 
hod  an  influence  on  her  pursuits  and  pleasures. 
We  ore  by  no  means  in  bvour  of  establishing  pre- 
cocity of  intellect  as  the  standard  of  real  geoint. 
Still,  it  is  true  that  many  distinguished  persoM 
have  heen  marked  in  childhood  as  eitraordinaijj 
the  opening  blossom  has  given  forth  the  sweet 
odour  which  the  rich  fruit,  lite  that  of  the  Hse- 
gostan,  embodies  in  its  delicious  perfection.  At 
eight  years  of  age  the  little  Lydia  was  ■  scribbltr 
of  rhymes;  like  Pope,  ■< lisping  in  Bumben." 
Her  first  work  was  published  in  1815.  li  was  a 
smsU  volume,  entitled  "  Miscellaneous  I^eces  !■ 
Prose  and  Verse."  Before  this,  however,  she  had 
fortunately  met  with  a  judicious  and  most  gene- 
rous patron.  To  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  belongs  the  tribute  of  praise  whiidi  ii 
due  for  drawing  such  a  mind  from  Hie  abaeiuitj 
where  it  hod  remained  "  afar  fhim  the  ustastal 
sunbeam." 

In  1S19  Miss  Huntley  was  unhed  in  miniagt 
with  Charles  Sigoumey,  a  respectable  merchaal 
of  Hartford,  Counecticut ;  a  gentleman  of  cultivated 
taste  and  good  literary  attainments.  From  that  pe- 
riod Mrs.  Sigoumey  devoted  her  leisure  to  litnaij 
pursuits ;  she  has  prodaced  a  variety  of  works, 
each  and  all  having  one  general  dengn  —  that  of 
doing  good. 

In  1822  she  published  "  Traits  of  the  Abori- 
gines of  America;"  a  descriptive  and  hisloricsl 
poem  in  Ave  cantos.  It  depicts  vrith  truth,  tad 
often  with  much  vigour,  the  condition  of  the  red 
man  before  the  arrival  of  his  European  oonqaerar, 
and  has  passages  of  deep  tenderness  and  wild 
beauty.  Vet,  written  as  it  is  in  blank  verse,  suit 
rather  discursively,  the  impreauon  it  leaves  oa 
the  mind  is  not  powerful. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey's  next  work  was  in  proee— 'M 
Sketch  of  CoDDectieut  Forty  Teora  Since,"  pat- 
lished  in  1824.  During  the  ensuing  fourteen  ymn 
she  sent  forth  "  Poetry  for  Children,"  "  Sketcha; 
a  Collection  of  Prose  Tales,  Ac,"  •■Foau.' 
"  Ziaiendorf."  "  Letters  to  Yonng  Ladies,"  sad 
"  Letters  to  Mothers."  All  these  were  favoufslily 
received  by  the  American  public,  and  gave  tbi 
author  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  the  peopts^ 

In  1840  Mrs.  Bigoumej  went  to  Borope,  visitiB| 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  summer,  and  paasiBl 
the  winter  in  Paris,  where  she  received  sack 
kindness.  She  returned  to  her  borne  in  HartM 
during  the  spring  of  1841.  While  on  her  visil,  s 
volume  of  her  selected  poems,  superbly  illnstrstad, 
was  published  in  London,  and  soon  after  her  »■ 
turn,  "Pocahontas,"  the  moat  caref^y  finiihtd 
of  her  long  poema,  came  out  in  New  Torit  la 
1842  her  '■  Pleasant  Memories  in  neoaant  Unds," 
a  record  in  prose  and  verse  of  her  wandcsiap 
abroad,  was  issued;  and  in  1S46  "  Hyrtia,  wilk 
other  Etchings  and  Sketching,"  was  p^UisbML 
Since  then  she  baa  sent  out  aeveral  worki,  anoof 
which  are  "  Water-drops ;"  on  excellent  cootriba- 
tion  to  the  temperance  cause.  A  volume  at  ha 
"Poems,"  beautifully  iUnotrated,  wai  pabtiAed 
in  1848. 

The  talents  and  industry  of'Hra.  Sigone? 
have  won  for  htx  a  good  repntatian;  aad  thM^ 
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British  eritios  hare  attempted  to  disparage  her 
genius  bj  accusing  her  of  imitating  Mrs.  Hemans,' 
yet  her  works  are  esteemed  by  English  Christians 
as  the  most  useAil  of  their  class.  An  American 
eritic  has  well  defined  the  powers  of  this  truly 
American  poetess;  —  **Mrs.  Sigoumey's  works 
expi^ess  with  great  purity  and  evident  sincerity 
the  tender  affections  which  are  so  natural  to  the 
female  heart,  and  the  lofty  aspirations  after  a 
higher  and  better  state  of  being  which  constitute 
the  truly  ennobling  and  elevating  principle  in  art 
as  well  as  nature.  Love  and  and  religion  are  the 
unvarying  elements  of  her  song;  if  her  powers 
of  expression  were  equal  to  the  purity  and  eleva- 
tion of  her  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  she 
would  be  a  female  Milton  or  a  Christian  Pindar. 
But  though  she  does  not  inherit 

*  The  (brce  and  ample  pinion  that  the  Tbeban  eaglet  bear. 
Sailing  with  ■upreme  dominion  through  the  liquid  vaults  of 
air,»  ^ 

she  nevertheless  manages  language  with  ease  and 

elegance,  and  often  with  much  of  the  curiMa  feU" 

citaa,  that  *  refined  felicity '  of  expression,  which 

is,  after  ^11,  the  principal  charm  in  poetry.     In 

blank  verse  she  is  very  successful.     The  poems 

that  she  has  written  in  this  measure  have  not 

unfrequently  much  of  the  manner  of  Wordsworth, 

and  may  be  nearly  or  quite  as  highly  relished  by 

his  admirers." 

The    predominance   of  hope  with  devotional 

feeling  has  inclined   Mrs.  Sigoumey  to   elegiac 

poetry,  in  which  she  excels.     Her  muse  has  been 

a  comforter  to  the  mourner.     No  poet  has  written 

such  a  number  of  these  songs,  nor  are  these  of 

necessity  melancholy.     Many  of  hers  sound  the 

notes  of  holy  triumph  and  awaken  the  brightest 

anticipations  of  felicity  —  ay, 

**  Teach  ui  of  the  melody  of  heaven.'* 

She  **  leaves  not  the  trophy  of  death  at  the  tomb," 
but  shows  us  the  "  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
Thus  she  elevates  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  and 
chastens  the  thoughts  of  the  worldly-minded. 
This  is  her  mission,  the  true  purpose  of  her 
heaven-endowed  mind ;  for  the  inspirations  of 
genius  are  from  heaven,  and,  when  not  perverted 
by  a  corrupt  will,  rise  upward  aa  naturally  as  the 
morning  dew  on  the  flower  is  exhaled  to  the  skies. 
We  must  not  omit  to  record  that  l^Irs.  Sigoumey 
is,  in  private  life,  an  example  to  her  sex,  as  well 
as  their  admiration  in  her  literary  career.  She  is 
a  good  wife  and  devoted  mother ;  and  in  all  domes- 
tic knowledge  and  the  scrupulous  performance  of 
her  household  duties,  she  shows  as  ready  acquaint- 
moe  and  as  much  skill  as  though  these  alone 
formed  her  pursuits.  Her  literary  studies  are  her 
recreations — surely  as  rational  a  mode  of  occu- 
pying the  leisure  of  a  lady  as  the  morning  call  or 
the  evening  party. 

Firom  •*  Letters  to  Mothers.** 
POWVB  or  A  MOTHBB. 

You  have  gained  an  inorease  of  power.  The 
Influence  which  is  most  truly  valuable  is  that  of 
mind  over  mind.  How  entire  and  perfect  is  this 
dominion  over  the  unformed  oharaoter  of  your 


infant.  Write  what  you  will  upon  the  printless 
tablet  with  your  wand  of  love.  Hitherto  your 
influence  over  your  dearest  friend,  your  most  sub- 
missive servant,  has  known  bounds  and  obstruc- 
tions. Now,  you  have  over  a  new-bom  immortal 
almost  that  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  exer- 
cises over  the  body,  and  which  Aristotle  compares 
to  the  "  sway  of  a  prince  over  a  bond-man."  The 
period  of  this  influence  must  indeed  pass  away ; 
but  while  it  lasts,  make  good  use  of  it 

Admitting  that  it  is  the  profession  of  our  sex 
to  teach,  we  perceive  the  mother  to  be  first  in 
point  of  precedence,  in  degree  of  power,  in  the 
faculty  of  teaching,  and  in  the  department  allotted. 
For  in  point  of  precedence  she  is  next  to  the  Cre- 
ator ;  in  power  over  her  pupil,  limitless  and  with- 
out competitor ;  in  faculty  of  teaching,  endowed 
with  the  prerogative  of  a  transforming  love;  while 
the  glorious  department  allotted  is  a  newly  quiek- 
ened  soul  and  its  immortal  destiny. 

THB   MOTHEB's   teachings. 

Wise  men  have  said,  and  the  world  begins  to 
bcAieve,  that  it  is  the  province  of  woman  to  teach. 
You,  then,  as  a  mother,  are  advanced  to  the  head 
of  that  profession.  I  congratulate  you.  You 
hold  that  license  which  authorizes  you  to  teach 
always.  Yon  have  attained  that  degree  in  the 
College  of  Instruction  by  which  your  pupils  are 
in  your  presence  continually,  receiving  lessons 
whether  you  intend  it  or  not,  and  if  the  voice  of 
precept  be  silent,  fashioning  themselves  on  the 
model  of  your  example.  You  cannot  escape  from 
their  imitation.  You  cannot  prevent  them  from 
carrying  into  another  generation  the  stamp  of 
those  habits  which  they  inherit  ft'om  yon.  If  yon 
are  thoughtless  or  supine,  an  unborn  race  will  be 
summoned  as  witnesses  of  your  neglect. 

woman's  patbiotism. 

This,  then,  is  the  patriotism  of  woman ;  not  to 
thunder  in  senates,  or  to  usurp  dominion,  or  to 
seek  the  clarion-blast  of  fame,  but  faithfully  to 
teach  by  precept  and  example  that  wisdom,  inte- 
grity, and  peace  which  are  the  glory  of  a  nation. 
Thus,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  has  she  been 
prepared  by  the  charm  of  life's  fairest  season  for 
the  happiness  of  love ;  incited  to  rise  above  the 
trifling  amusements  and  selfish  pleasures  which 
once  engsossed  her,  that  she  might  be  elevated  to 
the  maternal  dignity ;  eheered  under  its  sleepless 
cares  by  a  new  affection ;  girded  for  its  labours 
by  the  examples  of  past  ages,  and  a4)ared  to  fidel- 
ity in  its  most  sacred  duties  by  the  voice  of  God. 

SKETCH   or  A   rAMILT. 

It  is  the  duty  of  mothers  to  sustain  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  Frequent  and  sudden  as  they  have 
been  in  our  own  country,  it  is  important  that 
young  females  should  possess  some  employment 
by  which  they  might  obtain  a  livelihood  in  case 
they  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing themselves.  When  females  are  suddenly  re- 
duced from  afilnenoe  to  poverty,  how  pitiful, 
contemptible  it  is,  to  see  the  mother  desponding 
and  helpless^  and  permitting  her  daughters  to 
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embarrass  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  assist 
and  cheer. 

**  I  have  lost  my  whole  fortune,"  said  a  mer- 
chant, as  he  returned  one  OToning  to  his  home ; 
«  we  can  no  longer  keep  our  carriage.  We  must 
leave  this  large  house.  The  children  can  no 
longer  go  to  expensive  schools.  Yesterday  I  was 
a  rich  man ;  to-day  there  is  nothing  I  can  call  my 


>> 


own. 

**  Dear  husband,"  said  the  wife,  **  we  are  still 
rich  in  each  other  and  our  children.  Money  may 
pass  away,  but  God  has  given  us  a  better  treasure 
in  these  active  hands  and  loving  hearts." 

«  Dear  father,"  said  the  children,  "  do  not  look 
so  sober.     We  will  help  you  to  get  a  living." 

"  What  can  you  do,  poor  things  V*  said  he. 

"  You  shall  see !  you  shall  see !"  answered  seve- 
ral voices.  *'  It  is  a  pity  if  we  have  been  to  school 
for  nothing.  How  can  the  father  of  eight  children 
be  poor?  We  shall  work  and  make  you  rich 
again  " 

«*  I  shall  help ;"  said  the  little  girl,  hardly  four 
years  old.  "I  shall  not  have  any  new  things 
bought,  and  I  shall  sell  my  great  doll." 

The  heart  of  the  husband  and  father,  which 
had  sunk  within  his  bosom  like  a  stone,  was  lifted 
up.  The  sweet  enthusiasm  of  the  scene  cheered 
him,  and  his  nightly  prayer  was  like  a  song  of 
prfuse. 

They  left  their  stately  house.  The  servants  were 
dismissed.  Pictures  and  plate,  rich  carpets  and 
ftimiture  were  sold,  and  she  who  had  been  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion  shed  no  tears. 

*«  Pay  every  debt,"  said  she ;  "  let  no  one  suffer 
through  us,  and  we  may  be  happy." 

He  rented  a  neat  cottage  and  a  small  piece  of 
ground  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  With  the  aid 
of  his  sons  he  cultivated  vegetables  for  the  mar- 
ket. He  viewed  with  delight  and  astonishment 
the  economy  of  his  wife,  nurtured  as  she  had  been 
in  wealth,  and  the  efficiency  which  his  daughters 
soon  acquired  under  her  training. 

The  eldest  instructed  in  the  household,  and  also 
assisted  the  young  children;  besides,  they  exe- 
cuted various  works  which  they  had  learned  as 
accomplishments,  but  which  they  found  could  be 
disposed  of  to  advantage.  They  embroidered  with 
taste  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  female 
apparel  which  were  readily  sold  to  a  merchant  in 
the  city. 

They  cultivated  flowers,  sent  bouquets  to  market 
in  the  cart  that  conveyed  the  vegetables;  they 
plaited  straw,  they  painted  maps,  they  executed 
plain  needle-work.  Every  one  was  at  her  post, 
busy  and  cheerful.  The  little  cottage  was  like  a 
bee-hive. 

*'  I  never  enjoyed  such  health  before,"  said  the 
father. 

"And  I  was  never  so  happy  before,"  sud  the 
mother. 

«  We  never  knew  how  many  things  we  could  do 
when  we  lived  in  the  grand  house,"  said  the  chil- 
dren, *'  and  we  love  each  other  a  great  deal  better 
here.    You  call  us  your  little  bees." 

*<Yes,"  replied  the  father;  <<and  you  make 
just  such  honey  as  the  heart  likes  to  feed  on." 


Economy,  as  well  as  industry,  was  strictly  ob- 
served; nothing  was  wasted.  Nothing  mmeeet- 
sary  was  purchased.  The  eldest  daughter  beesme 
assistant  teacher  in  a  distinguished  seminaiy, 
and  the  second  took  her  place  as  instructress  to 
the  family. 

The  dwelling,  which  had  always  been  kept  nett, 
they  were  soon  able  to  beautify.  Its  construction 
was  improved,  and  the  vines  and  flowering  trees 
were  replanted  around  it  The  merthant  wu 
happier  under  his  woodbine-covered  porch  in  i 
summer's  evening,  than  he  had  been  in  his  shoivj 
dressing-room. 

**  We  are  now  thriving  and  prosperous,"  said 
he ;  "  shall  we  return  to  the  city  ?" 

**  Oh,  no !"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"Let  us  remain,"  said  the  wife,  "where  we 
have  found  health  and  contentment" 

"Father,"  said  the  youngest,  "all  we  children 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  rich  again;  for 
then,"  she  added,  "  we  little  ones  were  shot  up  in 
the  nursery,  and  did  not  see  much  of  yon  or 
mother.  Now  we  all  live  together,  and  sister,  wIm 
loves  us,  teaches  us,  and  we  learn  to  be  industrious 
and  useful.  We  were  none  of  us  happy  when  m 
were  rich  and  did  not  work.  So,  father,  please 
not  to  be  rich  any  more." 

.-  From  "  Poems." 

THB  MOTHER  Of  WASHIHGTOX.* 

Long  hast  thou  slept  unnoted.     Nature  stole 
In  her  soft  ministry  around  thy  bed. 
Spreading  her  vernal  tissue,  violet-gemm'd. 
And  pearFd  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  Samnfr  fansf 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  bi^di^ 
And  Autumn  cast  liis  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect.    But  now  we  cosm 
To  do  thee  homage,  mother  of  our  chief! 
Fit  homage— such  as  hononreth  bim  who  paya 

Methinks  we  see  thee;  as  in  olden  time. 
Simple  in  garb  —  majestic  and  serene. 
Unmoved  by  pomp  or  circumstance  —  in  truth 
Inflexible,  and  with  a  Spartan  leal 
Bcpressing  vice  and  making  folly  grave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Life  in  inglorious  slolh  — to  sport  a  while 
Amid  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  wave. 
Then  fleet,  like  the  epbemeron,  away. 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts. 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  worshipp'd. 

For  the  might  thtt  cMW 
The  **  Pater  Patrie'*— for  the  glorious  deedi 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tx>mb  a  Mecca  ihrise 
For  all  the  earth  — what  thanks  to  thee  are  doe. 
Who,  'mid  his  elements  of  being,  wrought. 
We  know  not  — Heaven  can  tell! 

Rise,  scalptoied  pile' 
And  show  a  race  unborn  who  rest  below. 
And  say  to  motberv  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs  — with  what  a  kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  ftmntains  of  the  newborn  miod. 
Warn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  World  hath  sown  her  tares; 
Nor  in  their  toil  decline  —  that  angel  bands 
May  put  the  sickle  in,  and  reap  for  God, 
And  gather  to  his  gamer.    Ye,  who  stand 
With  thrilling  breast  to  view  her  trophied  praiic. 
Who  nobly  rear'd  Virginia's  godlike  chief— 
Ye,  whose  last  thought  upon  your  nightly  eoedu 

*  On  laying  the  oomer-ttone  of  her  BMrnaintat  it  PM'' 
ericksbarg,  Virginia. 
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WboM  tint  at  waking,  ia  your  cradled  aon. 
What  thooirh  no  higb  ambition  prompts  to  rear 
A  aecond  WASHiNOToif,  or  leave  your  name 
Wrought  out  in  marble  with  a  nation*!  teara 
Of  deathless  gratitude  —  yet  may  you  raise 
A  monument  above  the  stars  — a  soul 
Led  by  your  teachings  and  your  prayers  to  God. 

jPBATEB  JOB  MISSIONS. 

Night  wraps  the  realm  where  Jesos  woke. 

No  guiding  star  the  magi  see. 
And  heavy  hangs  oppression's  yoke, 

Where  jknt  the  Gospel  said  ••  Ufru^ 

And  where  the  harps  of  angels  bore 
High  message  to  the  shepherd-throng, 

**Good  will  and  peace**  are  heard  no  more 
To  murmur  Bethlehem's  vales  along. 

Swarth  India,  wither  idol-train. 
Bends  low  by  Ganges'  worshipped  tide, 

Or  drowns  the  suttee's  shrink  of  pain 
With  thundering  gong  and  pagan  pride. 

On  Persia's  hills  the  Sophi  grope ; 

Dark  Birmah  greets  salvation's  ray; 
Even  Jealous  China's  door  of  hope 

CTnbars  to  give  the  Gospel  way. 

Old  Ocean,  with  bis  isles,  awakes. 
Cold  Greenland  feels  unwonted  flama. 

And  bumble  AA-ie  wondering  takes 
On  her  sad  lips  a  Saviour's  name. 

Their  steps  the  fbrest-ehildren  stay. 
Bound  to  oblivion's  voiceless  shores 

And  lift  their  red  brows  to  the  day. 
Which  from  the  opening  skies  doth  pour. 

Then  aid  with  prayer  that  holy  light 
Which  flrom  eternal  death  can  save. 

And  bid  Christ's  heralds  speed  their  flight, 
Ere  millions  find  a  hopeless  grave. 

A  BUTTSBTLT  ON  A  CHILD*S   ORAVB. 

A  butterfly  bask'd  on  a  baby's  grave, 
VfThere  a  lily  had  chanced  to  grow: 
"  Why  art  thou  here,  with  thy  gaudy  dye, 
When  she  of  the  blue  and  sparkling  eye 
Must  sleep  in  the  churchyard  low  7" 

Then  it  lightly  soar'd  through  the  sunny  air. 

And  spoke  fh>m  its  shining  track : 
**  I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings. 
And  she  whom  thou  mourn'st,  like  a  seraph  sings: 

Wottldst  thou  call  the  blest  one  back  7" 

THB  ALPINE  7L0WBB8. 

Meek  dwellera  'mid  yon  terror-stricken  clifli  I 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lips, 
Whence  are  ye  7    Did  some  white-wing'd  messenger 
On  Mercy's  mission  trust  your  timid  germ 
To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows  7 
Or,  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles. 
Bid  them  ^ith  tear-drops  nurse  ye  7  — 

—Tree  nor  shrub 
Dara  that  drear  atmosphere ;  no  polar  pine 
Uprears  a  veteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  stand. 
Leaning  your  cheeks  against  the  thick-ribb'd  ice. 
And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 
Who  bids  you  bloom  unblanch'd  amid  the  waste 
Of  desolation.    Man*  who  panting,  toils 
O'er  slippery  steeps,  or,  trembling,  treads  Ihe  verge 
Of  yawning  gulft,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 
Is  to  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up, 
And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness  — 
Fearless,  yet  flrail  —  and,  clasping  his  chill  hands, 
Blesses  your  pencill'd  beauty.    'Mid  the  pomp 
Of  mountain  summits  rushing  on  tlie  sky, 
And  chaining  the  rapt  soul  in  breathless  awe. 
.   He  bows  to  bind  you  drooping  to  his  breast. 
Inhales  your  spirit  ftt>m  the  flrost-wing'd  gale, 
And  fteer  dreams  of  lieaven. 
2Z 


THB   THBIVINO  FAMILY. 
A  SONO. 

Our  ftther  lives  in  Washington, 

And  has  a  world  of  cares. 
But  gives  his  children  each  a  fkrm. 

Enough  for  them  and  theirs. 
Full  thirty  well-grown  sons  has  he, 

A  numerous  race  indeed. 
Married  and  settled  all,  d'ye  see. 

With  boys  and  girls  to  feed. 
So,  if  we  wisely  till  our  lands. 

We're  sure  to  earn  a  living, 
And  have  a  penny  too  to  spare 

For  spending  or  for  giving. 
A  thriving  fkmily  are  we. 

No  lordling  need  deride  us; 
For  we  know  bow  to  use  our  hands. 

And  in  our  wits  we  pride  us. 
Hail  brothers,  hail! 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  us. 

Some  of  us  dare  the  sharp  north-east. 

Some  clover-fields  are  mowing; 
And  others  tend  the  cotton-plants 

Thst  keep  the  looms  a-going ; 
Some  build  and  steer  the  white-wing'd  ships 

And  few  in  speed  can  mate  them ; 
While  othera  rear  the  corn  and  wheat. 

Or  grind  the  corn  to  freight  them. 
And  if  our  neighboura  o'er  the  sea 

Have  e'er  an  empty  larder. 
To  send  a  loaf  their  babes  to  cheer 

We  'II  work  a  little  harder. 
No  old  nobility  have  we. 

No  tyrant  king  to  ride  us; 
Our  sages  in  the  capitol 

Enact  the  laws  that  guide  us. 
Hail,  brothera,  bail] 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  us. 

Some  ikults  we  have,  we  can't  deny. 

A  foible  here  and  there ; 
But  other  households  have  the  same. 

And  so  we  won't  despair. 
'T  will  do  no  good  to  fume  and  frown. 

And  call  hard  names,  you  see, 
And  what  a  shame  't  would  be  to  part 

So  fine  a  fsroily ! 
Tis  but  a  waste  of  time  to  fret. 

Since  Nature  made  us  one, 
For  every  quarrel  cuts  a  thread 

That  bealthAil  Love  has  spun. 
Then  draw  the  cords  of  union  fkst, 

Whatever  may  betide  us. 
And  closer  cling  through  every  blast. 

For  many  a  storm  has  tried  us. 
Hail,  brothers,  hail!    . 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  us. 

SMITH,   ELIZABETH  OAEES, 

Was  bom  near  Portland,  Maine.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Prince,  and  she  traces  her  descent,  from 
both  father  and  mother,  to  the  early  Puritans. 
Her  genius  began  to  develop  itself  very  early; 
even  before  she  could  write  she  used  to  compose 
little  stories  and  print  them ;  at  the  age  of  eight 
she  was  carrying  on  an  eztensiye  correspondence 
with  imaginary  persons,  and  also  keeping  a  jour- 
nal. Yet,  with  all  this,  she  was  a  very  lively  and 
playful  child,  possessing  a  large  family  of  at  least 
a  dozen  dolls,  and  also  showing  herself  a  very 
expert  little  needle-woman.  Her  religious  feelings 
were  early  excited  to  action,  and,  when  a  mere 
child,  she  would  pass  most  of  the  night  in  prayer 
for  herself  or  some  of  her  relations  who  happened 
to  sin  against  her  code  of  morals ;  and  occasion- 
ally she  would  discipline  herself  stUl  farther— 
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TODld  hat,  or  inflict  eome  bodily  tortnro  on  her- 
•elf —  BomeUmea  Co  bqcIi  nn  extent  that  a  fsinting- 
Ht  would  reieal  her  sHfferingg  to  her  family. 

At  the  age  of  siiteen  Miw  Prinoa  numed  Bebft 
t^mith,  Esq, ,  a  lawyer  and  an  accompllihed  scholar, 
ut  that  tiin«  editor  of  the  Portland  AdvaTtUer,  bat 


who  is. more  wide);  kaown  as  the  original  Jack 
EWwning.  In  18S9  Mr.  Smith  remoTcd  to  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  written  for  publi- 
cation anonymously,  commenced  then  to  write 
under  her  own  name  ;  Bacriflcinic  for  the  sake  of 
her  children  those  feelings  of  feminine  BenBitiTe- 
neaa  and  delicacy  which  had  made  her  before 
shrink  from  publicity.  She  resides  now  at  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  which  has  been  her  home  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Smith's  writings  connst  cliiefly  of  Poeme, 
EsaayB,  Tales,  and  Criticisms,  which  have  appeared 
in  Che  difFerent  annuals  and  periodicals  of  the  day, 
Uer  first  published  book  was  enlitled  "  Riches 
without  Wings ;"  written  for  the  young,  but  inle- 
reaCing  to  readers  of  all  ages.  In  1S42  she  pub- 
lished a  novel,  "  The  WesCern  Cnptire,"  founded 
on  tradiUoDS  of  Indian  life.  In  1844  "The  Sinless 
Child,  and  other  Poems"  appeared,  which  were 
Tery  fsTourably  reeeiTed,  and  have  passed  through 
several  editioos.  Subsequently  she  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy called  "  The  Roman  Tribute,"  foanded  npon 
an  incident  in  Roman  history,  when  the  emperor 
saves  Constantinople  from  pillage  by  paying  its 
price  to  Attila,  the  Tictorious  Hnn.  Her  next  work 
was  also  a  tragedy,  entitled,  "  Jacob  Leister,"  and 
founded  upon  the  insurrection  in  New  York  in 
1680.  In  1848  Mrs.  Smith  published  a  proae  work, 
called  "  The  Salamander ;  a  Legend  for  Christmas, 
by  Ernest  Helf^nslein."  She  has,  moreover,  writ- 
ten numerous  tales  and  poems  for  children,  and 
c'lLtsd  "  The  May  Flower,"  "  Tribute  to  the  Beau- 
tTul,"  and  '■  Miller's  Poetry  of  riowcrs," 

In  1850  her  play  of  "  The  Roman  Tribute  "  was 
brought  out  in  Philadelphia  and  acted  with  some 
success.  HowcTer,  it  did  not  meet  the  fBToar  it 
deserved:  its  general  tone  and  the  senCiments 
eipreBsed  In  it  being  too  lofty  and  elevated  to 
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please  the  popular  aind.  It  ia,  like  many  pl^ 
written  by  persons  of  genina,  better  adapted  per- 
haps to  the  closet  than  the  stage  in  its  present 
state.     Her  tragedies  have  not  been  publiahed. 

Ml8.  Smith  holds,  deserredly,  a  high  rank 
among  the  writers  of  America.  Her  metaphjsied 
wi  thonghtfnl  turn  of  mind  may  prevent  ber  fram 
being  as  widely  popular  as  some  of  much  leas 
natural  genina  and  power,  bat  will  only  make  her 
more  warmly  admired  and  loved  by  those  whe 
study  her  writings  with  the  attention  they  deserve. 
The  pure  and  lofty  morality  of  her  productiou 
will  always  command  admiration,  and  some  of  her 
sonnets  and  shorter  poems  are  almost  unequalled 
for  their  Snish  and  play  of  fancy.  Her  conversa- 
tional talents  are  remarkable,  and  those  who  have 
the  privilege  of  her  acqaaintsnce  are  both  channed 
and  instructed ;  her  bright  fancies  blending  witli 
her  benevolence  give  her  words  a  pecnliar  power 
over  the  listener. 


t  used  to  dream  of  joyooa  shapes  floating  in  Ihr 
air  which  were  angels  to  me.  I  nuat  hate  starled 
very  early  in  life  the  heresy  that  angels  have  no 
wings,  because  these  creatarei  had  none  in  my 
sleep.  These  did  not  speak  to  me,  but  looked 
loringly  upon  me ;  and  I  would  cla«p  my  btoill 
with  such  fervency  of  desire  to  be  worthy  of  tlior 
companionship thatloften  awoke  in  tears.  Ign* 
shy  when  others  talked  of  dreams,  lest  I  Bhoold 
be  called  upon  to  describe  my  world  of  visions, 
which  then  I  felt  would  be  a  deseemtion.  1  id 
confident  one  reason  why  children  di«ad  beiig 
alone  in  the  dark  is  oiring  to  the  bug*  Bhapa  uui 
vague  impressions  of  similar  scenes  bronght  to 
the  mind  in  the  process  of  dreaming.  It  is  cnitl 
to  compel  them  to  darkness  when  this  is  the  case. 
I  have  no  doubt  many  a  child  might  tnet  tbt 
morbid  action  of  his  facatties  to  an  undue  severi^ 
upon  this  ground.  "  Truly  the  tight  ia  good,  aad 
a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  behold  tbe  sun."  Pur 
myself,  I  needed  no  indatgenee  en  this  score. 


I  was  a  courageous  child,  delighting  En  themjf- 

tical  and  confidently  expecting  some  revelitioD — 
longing  to  have  a  voiee  call  on  me  as  did  the  child 
Samuel  —  bending  my  ear  to  listen,  and  ready  to 
say  "speak.  Lord!"  As  life  wore  on  and  llie 
revelation  of  an  actual  presence  was  wilhlield,  I 
redoubled  my  little  fasts,  and  was  more  earnest  li 
my  prayers  that  I  might  be  acconnted  worthy;  I 
inflicted  childish  penances  upon  myself  all  to  do 
purposo.  Dreams  of  rare  significancy  I  M- 
indeed,  and  day-dreams  of  grandeor  and  besuti 
too  deep  for  utterance ;  poetry  in  its  manifold 
forms  came  to  my  mind's  eye,  bat  unearthly  thapM 
and  strange  voices  were  not  vouchsafed. 

Fran  "The  Bdovad  of  ibt  Kvaalsf  Bui.' 

Strange,  that  an   emcUon   of   such  aDiveml 
import  as  love  shonld  be   ti«ated  with  so  litilr 
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rererence  hy  the  eonstitution  of  sodety ;  that  a 
Bentiment  involying  so  much  of  human  happiness 
or  misery,  affecting  health,  intellect,  and  life 
itself,  should  be  the  subject  for  gibes  and  jokes, 
instead  of  being  met,  as  it  should  be,  with  solemn 
and  holy  thought,  and  deep,  earnest  roTerence,  as 
of  a  mystery  belonging  to  the  soul  itself,  and  not 
to  be  profaned.  Laws  are  made  not  to  guard  the 
sacredness  of  this  necessity  of  our  being,  but  to 
guard  inriolate  the  sacredness  of  contract.  "  This 
ought  ye  to  do,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. '' 
We  all  weep  over  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  loving 
hearts;  history,  literature,  the  dweller  of  the 
palace,  and  the  peasant  beside  the  ** stile;''  each 
and  all  are  alive  to  the  same  sentiment  and  suffer 
the  same  griefs,  yet  no  man  has  said  to  his  neigh- 
bour, "  Come,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  do  some- 
thing to  right  this  great  human  wrong ;  let  us  see 
to  it,  that  the  congenial  stand  only  in  relation, 
and  thus  do  away  the.  greatest  temptation  to  evil 
in  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  erring.*' 

BILIGI05. 

We  are  fast  casting  aside  the  crude  shackles  of 
superstition,  and  God  only  knows  how  much  of  the 
best  part  of  religion  is  going  also — its  simpleness 
of  faith,  its  earnest  and  affectionate  hold  of  the 
heart,  which  clings  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  the 
Patriarch,  when  he  said,  **  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
except  thou  bless  me."  The  cold,  intellectual 
assent  of  the  understanding,  however  high  in  the 
abstract,  is  poor  in  comparison  with  that  life-giving 
grasp  which,  though  dimmed  by  excess  of  faith,  is 
yet  tiie  grasp  of  one  who  feels  a  great  and  over- 
whelming human  need. 

Surely  it  is  not  well  to  make  onr  religion,  as  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is,  a  matter  for  logical  deduc- 
tion-^ a  subject  for  seventh-day  speculation,  when 
it  should  be  a  daily  and  hourly  craving  of  the 
heart;  a  going  forth  of  the  spirit  to  commune 
with  spirit ;  a  beautiful  lifting  of  the  veil  of  the 
temple  to  behold  the  mystery  and  glory  within. 
The  instinctive  faith  of  the  child^man  is  better 
than  this;  who  ''sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears 
him  in  the  wind,"  and  who,  in  the  dimness  of  his 
reverence,  gropes  amid  omens  and  dreams,  in  the 
blind  fear  of  slighting  the  intimations  of  that  all- 
pervading  power  which  he  '*  ignorantly  worships.'* 

From  "  Woman  and  her  Needi.** 

It  appears  to  me  we  need  less  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  our  sex  than  that  of  enlightened  public 
opinion.  Whether  we  wear  this  or  that  costume, 
or  go  to  the  polls  or  stay  away,  seems  of  less 
importance  than  a  radical  understanding  of  our 
true  selves.  Let  us  assert  first  the  reverence  due 
us  as  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  type, 
and  gradually  we  shall  take  that  symmetrical 
position  in  human  affairs  which  is  for  the  best 
good  of  the  world  —  certainly,  we  shall  have  other 
and  better  influence  than  we  now  have. 

I  am  aware  that  the  large  class  of  the  other  sex, 
enraptured  with  the  sensualities  of  Moore,  and  fit 
only  to  admire  **  bread  and  butter  girls,**  will 
oppose  this  theory  of  marriage.  It  is  the  style 
to  prate  of  "  sweet  sixteen,*'  and  to  talk  of  the 


loveliness  of  girlhood ;  and  most  lovely  is  it,  and 
sacred  should  it  be  held :  and  therefore  the  woman 
should  not  be  defrauded  of  the  period ;  she  should 
not  be  allowed  to  step  from  the  baby-house  to  the 
marriage  altar.  It  should  be  considered  not  only 
unwise  to  do  so,  but  absolutely  indelicate.  It 
should  affix  odium  to  parents  and  guardians,  if 
done  by  their  instrumentality,  or  if  by  the  will  of 
the  girl,  be  regarded  as  an  evidenee  ofprecoeiotu 
development,  as  unekatte  at  it  it  ununse. 

From  "The  Roman  Tribute." 

VEMALB   PBTSICIAN8. 

Eudoda.  Our  art  is  learned  by  dames  of  gentle  blood. 
Who  sit  with  patient  toil  and  lips  contract, 
If  so  they  may  relieve  one  human  pang. 
The  ghastly  wound  appals  us  not,  nor  yet 
The  raging  fury  of  the  moonstruck  brain ; 
Not  wrinkled  hags  are  we,  with  corded  veins. 
Croaking  with  spells  the  midnight  watches  thningh. 
But  some  are  fliir  as  she,  tlie  vestal  mother. 


THE 
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GED  MOTHSB  AND  HER  SON. 


Boy,  thou  wilt  be  a  roan  anon,  and  learn 
Hard,  cruel,  manlike  ways .  thou  wilt  break  hearts. 
And  think  it  brave  pastime;  thou  wilt  rule  men. 
And  for  the  pleasure  of  thy  petty  will 
Make  pools  of  blood,  and  top  thy  pikes  with  heads ; 
Bum  cities,  and  condemn  the  little  ones 
To  bleed  and  die  wltMn  their  mother's  arms ! 

auid.  [wttpiuiT.]  I  will  never  be  so  vile;  I  will  be  btave 
And  mereiflil  as  thou  hast  taught  me. 

Eud.  [fmtdlf.]  Wilt  tlMU,  pretty  dear?  Thou  art  a  brave 
boy. 
Wilt  always  love  me  1    Look  here  into  mine  eyee : 
My  own  brave  boy,  when  men  shall  evil  speak, 
Delhme.and  curse  me,  wilt  thou  forget  to  love? 

CJtild.  Never! 

End.  Never,  my  brave  boy ;  and  when  evil  tongues 
Shall  make  thy  mother's  name  a  blush,  wilt  thou. 
Mine  own  dear  child,  wilt  thou  believe  ? 

Child.  Never  I 

Eud  My  boy.  dost  thou  remember  thy  poor  dove. 
Thy  white-wing'd  dove,  which  the  fell  hawk  pursued, 
And  sprinkled  all  the  marble  with  his  blood? 

Chiid.  [M^Mfi/.]  My  poor,  dear  dove ! 

End.  Ay,  thine  <niioe«iUdove  I 
Listen,  child !    In  the  long  hereafter  years. 
Wilt  thou  remember  me  as  that  poor  dove,  >^ 

Hawk*d  down  and  done  to  death  by  cruel  hands  7 
Think  this,  and  God  himself  will  bless  thee  I 

From  "  Poems." 
THE   CHILD   SPnUT. 

She  is  thy  guardian  angel  —  she. 

From  out  the  crystal  gates 
Lured  by  her  tenderness  for  thee, 

Upon  thy  pathway  waits. 

With  rosy  fingers,  golden  hair, 

Thy  conch  she  lingers  near, 
To  smooth  the  brow  (ippress'd  by  care, 

And  dry  the  earth-born  tear. 

Thy  spirit  walks  with  her  along 

The  peopled  home  of  space. 
Where  thought  is  always  breathed  In  aong. 

And  love  lights  every  face. 

Oh,  wildering  hours  of  heart-felt  bliss. 

As  hand  in  hand  ye  glide, 
Forgetflil  of  a  world  like  this, 
And  all  its  grief  beside. 

Thy  fingers  by  her  own  impressed. 

The  lingering  touch  retain. 
When  morning  fh>m  the  dewy  east 

Recalls  thy  sense  again. 
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Her  murmurM  accents  in  thine  ear, 

Thrill  in  thy  deepest  heart  — 
Alas  I  that  voices,  loved  and  dear, 

Should  with  our  sleep  depart. 

We  hear  them  in  the  midnight  hours 
Call  softly  through  the  gloom. 

And  know  they  walk  in  heavenly  bowers- 
Their  ashes  in  the  tomb. 

Walk,  where  fliir  valleys  wake  to  sight, 

And  crystal  waters  leap  — 
Or  gather,  radiant  with  delight. 

Around  as  in  our  sleep. 

And  these  are  they  who  never  more 

Our  coarser  senses  greet. 
But  loving  as  they  did  of  yora, 

Our  spirit-vision  meet. 

She,  all  unseen,  prtetdu  thy  path. 

To  see  what  peril  waits. 
And  turns  aside  the  impending  wrath 

Of  thy  opposing  fttes. 

She  may  not  know  how  deep  the  wrong. 

How  dread  the  ill  may  be. 
But,  with  a  love  than  death  mora  strong. 

Her  wing  doth  shelter  thee. 

THl   BEOALL,   OS  SOUL  MILODT. 

Nor  dulcimer  nor  harp  shall  breathe 

Their  melody  fbr  me ; 
Within  my  secret  soul  be  wrought 

A  holier  minstrelsy ! 
Deseend  Into  thy  deptha,  oh  soall 
And  every  sense  In  me  control. 

Thou  hast  no  voice  (br  oat  ward  mirth, 

Whose  purer  strains  arise 
From  those  that  steal  flrom  crystal  gatea 

The  hymnings  of  the  skies ; 
And  well  may  earth's  cold  jarrings  eeaaa. 
When  such  have  aoothed  thee  unto  peace. 

Within  thy  secret  chamber  rest, 

And  back  each  sense  recall 
That  seeketh  *mld  the  tranquil  stars 

Where  melody  shall  fbll ; 
Call  home  the  wanderer  fkv>m  the  vale. 
From  mountain  and  the  moonlight  pale. 

Within  the  leafy  wood  tbe  sound 

Of  dropping  rain  may  ring, 
Which,  rolling  firom  the  trembling  leaf. 

Falls  on  tlie  sparrow's  wing ; 
And  music  round  the  waking  flower 
May  breathe  in  every  atar-lit  bower. 

Tet,  come  away !  nor  stay  to  hear 

The  breathings  of  a  voice 
Whose  subtle  tones  awake  a  thrill 

To  make  thee  to  rejoice. 
And  vibrate  on  the  listening  ear 
Too  deep,  too  earnest— ah,  too  dear. 

Tea,  oome  away,  and  Inward  turn 
Each  thought  and  every  sense ; 

For  sorrow  lingers  Arom  without  — 
Thott  canst  not  charm  it  thence; 

But  all  attuned  the  soul  may  ba 

Unto  a  deathless  melody. 

THl  WATBB. 

How  beaatiflil  the  water  is  I 

Didst  ever  think  of  it, 
When  down  It  tumbles  fkom  the  akiei, 

As  in  a  merry  fit  7 
It  jostles,  ringing  as  it  fhlls, 

On  all  that's  in  its  way ; 
I  hear  it  dancing  on  the  roof. 

Like  some  wild  thing  at  play. 
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T  is  rushing  now  adown  the  spout. 

And  gushing  out  below. 
Half  frantic  in  its  joyonsness. 

And  wild  in  eager  flow. 
The  earth  Is  dried  and  parehM  with  heat. 

And  it  hath  longed  to  be 
Eeleased  fhim  out  the  seiUsh  clood. 

To  cool  the  thirsty  tree. 

It  washes,  rather  rudely  too. 

The  flow'ret's  simple  grace. 
As  if  to  chide  the  pretty  thing 

For  dust  upon  its  fhce : 
It  showers  the  tree  till  every  leaf 

Is  free  fh>m  dust  or  stain. 
Then  waits  till  leaf  and  branch  aie  still^ 

And  showers  them  o'er  again. 

Drop  after  drop  Is  tinkling  down 

Ti>  kiss  the  stirring  brook. 
The  water  dimples  (torn  beneath 

With  its  own  joyous  look  : 
And  then  the  kindred  drops  embrace. 

And  singing  on  they  go. 
To  dance  beneath  the  willow  tree. 

And  glad  the  vale  below. 

How  beautlflil  the  water  is ! 

It  loves  to  come  at  night. 
To  make  us  wonder  in  the  DM>ra 

To  find  the  earth  so  brigbt  — 
To  see  a  youthfUl  gloas  is  spread 

On  every  shrub  and  tree. 
And  flowerets  breathing  on  tbe  air 

Their  odours  pure  and  fkee^ 

A  dainty  thing  the  water  is; 

It  loves  the  blossom's  cup. 
To  nestle  'mid  the  odours  there. 

And  fill  the  petals  up ; 
It  hangs  its  gems  on  every  leaf. 

Like  diamonds  in  the  sun  ; 
And  then  the  water  wins  tbe  smila 

The  floweret  should  have  won. 

How  beautifhl  the  water  is ! 

To  me  *t  is  wondrous  fhir; 
No  spot  can  ever  lonely  be. 

If  water  sparkle  there; 
It  hath  a  thousand  tongues  of  mirth. 

Of  grandeur,  or  delight. 
And  every  heart  is  gladder  made 

W^hen  water  greets  the  sight. 

FAITH. 

Beware  of  doubt —fbith  is  the  subtle  chaia 

Which  binds  us  to  the  Infinite :  the  voice 
Of  a  deep  lifb  within,  that  will  remain 

Until  we  crowd  it  thence.    We  may  rejoiea 
With  an  exceeding  joy,  and  make  otir  lifb— 

Ay,  this  external  lif^  ->  become  a  part 
Of  that  which  is  within,  o'erwrought  and  rilb 

With  fkith,  that  childlike  blesaedneas  of  besrt. 
Tbe  order  and  the  harmony  inborn 

With  a  perpetual  hymning  crown  our  way, 
Till  callousness,  %nd  self&shnesa,  and  acorn. 

Shall  pass  as  clouds  where  scatheleas  lighuisfi  pH? 
Cling  to  thy  fbith— *t  is  higher  thaa  tbe  thought 

That  questions  of  thy  fUth — the  ooM  external  taiL 

&KLI0I09. 

Alone,  yet  not  alone,  the  heart  doth  brood 
With  a  sad  fbndness  o'er  its  hidden  grteft 
Broods  with  a  miser's  joy,  wherein  relief 

Comes  with  a  semblance  of  its  own  qoaial  mood. 

How  many  hearts  this  point  of  life  have  passVI 

And  some  a  train  of  light  behind  have  cast, 
To  show  us  what  hath  been  and  what  may  bs: 

That  thus  have  sufTer'd  all  tbe  wise  aod  good. 
Thus  wnpc  and  pray*d.  thns  straggled  and  ««e  fn« 

Bo  doth  the  pilot,  trackteas  through  the  dfcp, 

Unswerving,  by  the  stars  his  reckoning  keep; 
He  moves  a  highway  not  untried  belbre. 

And  thance  he  courage  galaa.  and  Joy  doth  laap; 
Unfkltaring  lays  hii  oourae,  and  leaves  beta  i  i** 
ahors. 
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Lone  nunad  in  Mcret.  now  toOod  naj^n'd: 
All  •elf-renoimcoil.  ilK^  knetl  wiih  horii  pnrcra. 


SOMERVILLE,  MART, 
Thi  most  leumcil  ladj  of  the  age,  dlstingnighed 
•like  for  great  Bcicntifio  koowledge  and  all  wo- 
mtuil;  virtues ;  she  m%j  well  be  eitMmed  an 
hoDDOr  to  EngUad,  ber  natiTe  conntrj,  Mid  tbe 
glor;  of  ber  sex  tbroughaat  the  world.  We  are 
told  that  her  pecalisT  genim  far  mntheiDaUeat  and 
pbiloBophical  Btodiee  was  early  developed,  and  her 
natural  taatg  diresling  her  Uterarj  pnnuilB  was 
not  thwarted,  bat  kindly  encouraged  by  her 
friends.  We  see  the  happy  result  of  these  iuBu- 
eneet  in  the  harmoniauB  development  of  her 
mind  and  heart  Mrs.  Somerrille  ■«  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother,  has  been  a  pattern  of  feminine 
gentleness,  fidelity,  and  carefaloesB.  The  leiaare 
which  women  too  often  waste  on  trifles  because 
Uiey  are  tanght  and  eneoonged  through  th«  inflv- 


snee  of  men  thus  to  waste  it,  she  has  impioTed  for 
good :  the  reanlt  is  such  as  should  make  ChrieUans 
in  earnest  to  promote  the  intellectual  cultiTadon 
of  woman's  mind. 

The  fint  work  of  Mrs.  Somerrille  was  under- 
taken by  the  coansel  and  encoDragement  of  Lord 
Brougham.  This  was  a  summary  of  "  The  Me- 
ohaniqne  Celeste  "  of  Laplace,  which  sfaa  prepared 
tm  the  Library  of  Useftil  Knowledge,  under  the 
title  of  "  Mechanism  of  tbe  Heavens."  The  work 
was  found  too  Toluminous  for  the  aoeiety's  publi- 
cations, and  therefore  it  was  issued  separately  in 
1S£1.  It  is  a  volume  of  over  600  pages,  large 
octavo.  Its  merits  were  acknowledged  at  once, 
and  her  reputation  as  an  accomplished  seienUfio 
writer  established.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  this 
book  appeared  its  author  met  Laplaoe  in  Paris ; 
during  their  converaation  upon  stdentifie  subjects 
he  remarked  to  her  that  she  was  the  only  person 
he  knew  of  "who  seemed  lo  take  the  troubU  to 
understand  his  "  Hechanique  Celeste,"  except  an 
English  ladj,  who  had  translated  it.  Mrs,  Somer- 
vile  mnst  have  been  gratified  to  witness  his  plea- 
sure when  learning  that  she  was  the  lady  trans- 
lator. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  genius  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Vio- 
toria;  and  to  tha  latter,  when  Queen  of  Gr«at 
Britun,  the  second  work  of  this  Illustrious  anthor 
is  insoribed.  The  dedication  marks  the  admi- 
rable good  sense  and  noble  viewg  of  both.  The 
work  was  "  The  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences," published  in  1884:  of  this  the  Quarterly 
Review  observes  ;  "  To  the  ■  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens'  succeeded  her  volume  on  the  'Con- 
nexion of  Physical  Seienaes ;"  unassuming  in  form 
and  pretensions,  but  so  original  in  design  and  per- 
fect in  eiecaUon  as  well  to  merit  the  sucoess  of 
eight  editions,  each  carefully  embodying  all  of 
augmentation  that  seience  had  intermedial  ely 
Rceived.  Though  rich  In  works  on  partictilu' 
edences,  and  richer  still  in  those  eminent  discove- 
ries which  establish  the  relations  amongst  tbem, 
yet  had  we  not  before  in  Englidi  a  book  profess- 
edly undertaking  to  expound  these  connexions, 
which  form  the  greatest  attainment  of  present 
science  and  the  most  aasnred  aognry  of  higher 
knowledge  beyond,  tin.  Somerrille  held  tfals 
conoeption  steadily  before  her,  and  admirably 
fulfilled  it  Her  work,  indeed,  though  small  lo 
size,  is  B  true  Kosmos  in  the  nature  of  its  design, 
and  in  the  mnltitude  of  materials  collected  and 
condensed  into  the  history  it  affords  of  the  phyri- 
cal  phenomena  of  the  universe.  In  some  respects 
her  scheme  of  treating  these  topics  so  far  resem- 
bles that  since  adopted  by  Humboldt,  that  we  ma; 
give  Mrs.  Somervilte  credit  for  partial  priority  of 
design,  while  beUeving  that  she  would  be  tbe  last 
person  to  assert  it  for  herself." 

This  original  and  exiraordinary  work,  which 
learned  mascaUae  critics  thus  allow  to  exceed  any 
thing  of  the  kind  at  that  time  extant,  Mrs.  Somei^ 
ville  claims  only  to  have  devised  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  her  own  sei.  3he  says  —  addrcsung 
the  Queen  —  "If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endea- 
Toui  to  make  the  laws  by  which  the  material' 
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world  18  governed  more  familiar  to  my  oountrj- 
women,  I  shall  faaye  the  gratification  of  thinking 
that  the  gracious  permission  to  dedicate  my  book 
to  your  mf^jesty  has  not  been  misplaced."  We 
know  of  nothing  which  more  charmingly  illostrates 
the  true  moral  elevation  of  feminine  character 
than  this  dedication.  The  Sovereign  Lady  and 
the  Lady  Author  sympathising  together  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  promote  the  mental  cultivation 
of  their  sex.  Mrs.  Somerville's  third  and  last 
production,  "Physical  Geography,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, was  published  in  1848.  This  work — **  the 
history  of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material  organ- 
isation," is  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  greatest 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  directing  its  energies 
to  the  philosophy  of  science  conjoined  with  moral 
advancement.  Ju  truth,  its  excellence  in  this 
department  is  unrivalled ;  proving  the  correctness 
of  the  Reviewer's*  remark  that  "it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  any  country  that  a  portion  of  its  litera- 
ture should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  female  sex ; 
because  their  influence  in  every  walk  of  letters  is 
almost  sure  to  be  powerful  and  good."  Mrs.  Som- 
erville  has  done  more  by  her  writings  to  Christian- 
ise the  Sciences  than  any  living  author ;  nor  do  we 
recollect  one,  except  it  be  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
among  departed  philosophers,  who  has  approached 
her  standard  of  sublime  speculations  on  the  visible 
creation  united  with  childlike  faith  in  the  Divine 
Creator.  Physical  sdenoe  will,  henceforth,  have 
a  religious  power ;  for,  though  the  mind  of  man 
is  not  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  moral  goodness 
to  make  such  an  advance  as  Mrs.  Somerville  has 
done,  no  more  than  Peter  and  John  could  tee  the 
angel  at  the  tomb  of  the  Sariour,  yet,  when  they 
heard  from  the  women  that  Christ  was  risen  and 
followed  in  faith,  the  revelation  of  the  truth  was 
made  clear  to  the  reason  of  the  apostles  as  it  had 
first  been  made  to  the  love  of  the  devoted  females ; 
thus  will  philosophers  follow  the  moral  guidance 
of  a  woman.  Mrs.  Somerville  has  received  many 
testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  her  writings 
are  helcl.  She  has  been  elected  member  of  a 
number  of  philosophical  societies  and  academies 
of  science  both  in  England  and  Germany. 

From  *•  Physical  Geography.** 

GOD   AMD   HIS   WOB.KS. 

The  earthquake  and  the  torrent,  the  august 
and  terrible  ministers  of  Almighty  power,  have 
torn  the  solid  earth  and  opened  the  seals  of  the 
most  ancient  records  of  creation,  written  in  indel- 
ible characters  on  **  the  perpetual  hills  and  the 
everlasting  mountains."  There  we  read  of  the 
changes  that  have  brought  the  rude  mass  to  its 
^  present  fair  state,  and  of  the  myriads  of  beings 
that  have  appeared  on  this  mortal  stage,  have  ful- 
filled their  destinies,  and  have  been  swept  from 
existence  to  make  way  for  new  races,  which,  in 
their  turn,  have  vanished  from  the  scene,  till  the 
creation  of  man  completed  the  glorious  work. 
Who  shall  define  the  periods  of  those  mornings 
and  evenings  when  God  saw  that  his  work  was 
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good?  And  who  shall  declare  the  time  allotted 
to  the  hun;an  race,  when  the  generation  of  Uie 
most  insignificant  insect  existed  for  nmrambered 
ages  ?  Yet  man  is  also  to  vanish  in  the  ever- 
changing  course  of  events.  The  earth  is  to  be 
burnt  up,  and  the  elements  to  melt  with  ferveot 
heat — to  be  again  reduced  to  chaos — possibly  to 
be  renovated  and  adorned  for  other  races  of 
beings.  These  stupendous  changes  may  be  bnt 
cycles  in  those  great  laws  of  the  universe,  where 
all  is  variable  but  the  laws  themselves  and  fie 
who  ordained  them. 

VABISTIES    OF  THE    HUMAH   KACB. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  te  see  how  changes  may 
occur  in  speech,  but  no  circumstance  in  the  natu- 
ral worid  is  more  inexplicable  than  the  diversity 
of  form  and  colour  in  the  human  race.  It  had 
already  begun  in  the  antediluvian  world;  for 
**  there  were  giants  in  the  land  in  tHose  days." 
No  direct  mention  is  made  of  colour  at  that  time, 
unless  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  **le9t  any  out 
finding  him  should  kill  him,"  may  allude  to  it 
Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  inferred  that  black 
people  dwelt  in  Ethiopia,  or  the  land  of  Cosh, 
which  means  black  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  At  ail 
events,  the  differences  now  existing  must  hau 
arisen  after  the  flood ;  consequently  all  must  hare 
originated  with  Noah,  whose  wife,  or  the  wives  of 
his  sons,  may  have  been  different  colours,  for 
aught  we  know. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  Albinos  and 
red-haired  individuals  having  been  bom  of  black 
parents,  and  these  have  transmitted  their  peculi- 
arities to  their  descendants  for  several  genera- 
tions ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  pure-blooded 
white  people  ever  had  perfectly  black  offspring. 
The  varieties  are  much  more  likely  to  have  arisen 
from  the  effects  of  climate,  food,  customs,  and 
civilisation  upon  migratory  groups  of  mankiiid, 
and  of  such  a  few  instances  have  occurred  in  hie* 
torical  times,  limited,  however,  to  smaller  nun- 
bers  and  particular  spots ;  but  the  great  masa  of 
nations  had  received  their  distinctive  eharacten 
at  a  very  early  period. 

AIR. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  oxygen  it 

inhaled  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  also  takca 

in  by  the  pores  in  the  skin ;  part  of  it  combiaea 

chemically  with  the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  is 

expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water: 

that  chemical  action  is  the  cause  of  vital  force  and 

heat  in  man  and  animals.     The  quantity  of  food 

must  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 

oxygen  inhaled,  otherwise  disease  and  loos  of 

strength  would  follow.    Since  cold  air  is  inces- 

santiy  carrying  off  warmth  from  the  skin,  mora 

exercise  is  requisite  in  winter  than  in  summer— 

in  cold  climates  than  in  warm;   consequent]^! 

more  carbon  is  necessary  in  the  former  thao  ia 

the  latter,   in  order  to  maintain  the  chemical 

action  that  generates  heat,  and  to  ward  off  the 

destructive  effects  of  the  oxygen  which  inoesssBtly 

strives  to  consume  the  body. 
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FOOD. 

Ammal  food,  trine,  and  spirits,  contain  many 
times  more  carbon  than  fruit  and  yegetables; 
therefore  animal  food  is  much  more  necessary  in 
a  cold  than  in  a  hot  climate.  The  Esquimaux, 
who  lives  by  the  chase,  and  eats  ten  or  tweWe 
pounds  weight  of  meat  and  fat  in  twenty-four 
hours,  finds  it  not  more  than  enough  to  keep  up 
his  strength  and  animal  heat,  while  the  indolent 
inhabitant  of  Bengal  is  sufficiently  supplied  with 
both  by  his  rice  diet.  Clothing  and  warmth  make 
the  necessity  for  exercise  and  food  much  less,  by 
diminishing  the  waste  of  animal  heat  Hunger 
and  cold  united  soon  consume  the  body,  because  it 
loses  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  oxygen, 
which  consumes  part  of  our  substance  when  food 
is  wanting.  Hence,  nations  inhabiting  warm  cli- 
mates have  no.  great  merit  in  being  abstemious, 
nor  are  those  committing  an  exOess  who  live  more 
freely  in  the  colder  countries.  The  arrangement 
of  Divine  wisdom  is  to  be  admired  as  much  in 
this  as  in  all  other  things ;  for  if  man  had  only 
been  capable  of  living  on  vegetable  food,  he  never 
could  have  had  a  permanent  reridenoe  beyond  the 
latitude  where  com  ripens.  The  Esquimaux  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  very  high  latitudes  of 
both  continents  live  entirely  on  fish  and  animal 
food. 

BDUCATION. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  manual 
labour  and  the  efforts  of  the  brain  appears  in  the 
intellectual  counten&nce  of  the  educated  man 
.compared  with  that  of  the  peasant ;  though  he 
also  is  occasionally  stamped  with  nature's  own 
nobility.  The  most  savage  people  are  also  the 
ugliest.  Their  countenance  is  deformed  by  violent 
unsubdued  passions,  anxiety,  and  suffering.  Deep 
sensibility  gives  a  beautiful  and  varied  expression, 
but  every  strong  emotion  is  unfavourable  to  per- 
fect regularity  of  feature ;  and  of  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  well  aware  when  they  gave  that 
calmness  of  expression  and  repose  to  their  un- 
rivalled statues.  The  refining  effects  of  high  cul- 
ture, and,  above  all,  the  Christian  religion,  by 
subduing  the  evil  passions  and  encouraging  the 
good,  are  more  than  any  thing  calculated  to 
improve  even  the  external  appearance.  The  coun- 
tenance, though  perhaps  of  less  regular  form, 
becomes  expressive  of  the  amiable  and  benevolent 
feelings  of  the  heart — the  most  captivating  and 
lasting  of  all  beauty. 

BBNKYOLKNOB. 

Poetry  of  the  highest  stamp  has  fled  before  the 
utilitarian^  spirit  of  the  age,  yet  there  is  as  much 
talent  in  the  world,  and  imagination  too,  at  the 
present  time,  as  ever  there  was  at  any  period, 
though  directed  to  different  objects ;  but,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  there  is  a  constant  increase 
of  liberal  sentiment  and  disinterested  benevolence. 
Three  of  the  most  beneficial  systems  of  modem 
times  are  due  to  the  benevolence  of  English  ladies 
—  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  savings- 
banks^  and  banks  for  lending  small  sums  to  the  poor. 


The  success  of  all  has  exceeded  every  expectation 
at  home,  and  these  admirable  institutions  are  now 
adopted  abroad.  The  importance  of  popular  and 
agricultural  education  is  becoming  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  more  enlightened  governments; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  education 
is  that  teachers  are  now  fitted  for  their  duties  by 
being  taught  the  art  of  teaching.  The  gentleness 
with  which  instruction  is  conveyed  no  longer  blights 
the  joyous  days  of  youth,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
encourages  self-education,  which  is  the  most  effi- 
cient 

*  »  «  »  « 

Noble  and  liberal  sentiments  mark  the  proceed- 
ings of  public  assemblies,  whether  in  the  cause  of 
nations  or  individuals;  and  the  severity  of  our 
penal  laws  is  mitigated  by  a  milder  system.  Hap* 
pily  this  liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  is  not  con- 
fined to  Britain ;  it  is  universal  in  the  states  of  the 
American  Union ;  it  is  spreading  widely  through 
the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

INrLUENCE   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

No  retrograde  movement  can  now  take  place  in 
civilization ;  the  diffusion  of  Christian  virtues  and 
of  knowledge  ensures  the  progressive  advancement 
of  man,  in  those  high  moral  and  intellectual  qua- 
lities that  constitute  his  true  dignity.  Bat  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  at  home,  especially  in  re- 
ligious instruction  and  the  prevention  of  crime; 
and  abroad,  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  in 
both  hemispheres,  are  still  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
barbarism.  Ages  and  ages  must  pass  away  before 
they  can  be  civilized ;  but  if  there  be  any  analogy 
between  the  period  of  man's  duration  on  earth 
and  that  of  the  frailest  plant  or  shell-fish  of  the 
geological  periods,  he  must  still  be  in  bis  infancy; 
and  let  those  who  doubt  of  his  indefinite  imj^rove- 
ment  compare  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  or  only  fifty  years  ag^,  with  what  it  is  at 
present.  Some,  who  seem  to  have  lived  before 
their  time,  were  then  persecuted  and  punished  for 
opinions  which  are  now  sanctioned  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  acknowledged  by  all.  The  moral  dis- 
position of  the  age  appears  in  the  refinement  of 
conversation.  Selfishness  and  evil  passions  may 
possibly  ever  be  found  in  the  human  breast ;  but 
the  progress  of  the  race  will  consist  in  the  in- 
creasing power  of  public  opinion,  the  collective 
voice  of  mankind,  regulated  by  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  justice.  The  indiriduality 
of  man  modifies  his  opinions  and  belief;  it  is  a 
part  of  that  variety  which  is  a  universal  law  of 
nature;  so  that  tiiere  will  probably  always  be 
difference  of  riews  as  to  religious  doctrine,  which, 
however,  will  become  more  spiritual,  and  f^er 
tram  the  taint  of  human  infirmity ;  but  the  power 
of  the  Christian  religion  will  appear  in  purer  con- 
duct, and  in  the  more  general  practice  of  mutual 
forbearance,  charity,  and  love. 

SONTAG,   HENRIETTA, 

A  TBiiT  distinguished  singer,  was  bora  at  Co- 
Uenti,  in  1808.  Her  parents  were  actors,  and 
Henrietta  was  brought  on  the  stage  at  Frankfbrt 
when  she  was  only  five  years  old.     In  1824,  slie 
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performed  tl  Bsriin  with  gmt  applAiiMi,  uid  ilio 
•t  LoDiIoD  tod  Paris.  It  tu  >a  a  voeaiut  tbat 
•he  aoqair«d  b«[  oclebritj.  Her  T<nea  wu  tbtj 
olur  ud  fleiible,  bar  acting  fiac,  and  h>r  peTBonal 
appeanjiM  attraoliTe.  About  IS80,  she  mairied 
and  left  the  etage. 


For  ne>rl]t  twtntj  jears  this  lad;  was  beard  of 
■a  the  wife  of  donnt  Ratal,  a  noblenan  of  distiB- 
gniabed  raok,  who  was,  at  hia  marriage,  the  Sardi- 
tiiui  miniater  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  Borne  jtait 
afl«rwarda  be  was  sent  ambaasador  to  Rnssia, 
and  daring  tbe  mlsdona  of  her  huaband  at  St. 
Peterabnrgb,  aawell  a*  at  Berlin,  Madame  Sontag 
(now  oouDtaas  Ronl)  was  reeelred  at  coort  with 
the  greatest  distinction,  and  delighted  tbe  eiroles 
of  tbf  king  and  th«  amperor  b;  the  oocatiooal 
displaj  of  her  genias;  —  at.  St.  Peterabnrgh  she 
ecUpsod  all  the  female  Tooaliata.  lo  private  life, 
her  Tirtaea  and  aooomplishtnenta  rendered  her 
respectable  and  admired.  She  was  natnrall; 
benetolent,  and  bar  ehsritiee  were  immenae.  Bnt 
la  coQseqnenae  of  thoae  reveraea  to  which  the 
moat  eminent  hft*e  been  liable  In  these  roTolution- 
ar7  (Ujra,  she  has  found  it  neceaBary  again  to  le- 
•ort  to  ber  talenta  aa  an  artist  London  was  the 
place  ohooen  for  ber  reappearance.  She  snatainad 
the  obaracter  of  Linda,  in  Jul;,  1849,  and  was 
reoeited  with  the  warmest  and  most  entbosiaatia 
applsoas.  Aa  an  actress  she  ia  oodeniabl;  im- 
proTsd/ — It  la  impossible  for  a  girl  of  twent;, 
wbateTer  be  her  genius,  to  hare  that  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  pasaionB,  which  are 
requisite  for  the  proper  conception  of  trsigic  aha- 
raotere.  Sometimes  thla  ment&l  flnigh  arriTes 
when  nature  begins  to  withdraw  the  eilorior 
obanna  ao  neoeassry  to  impersonate  tbe  heroine. 
In  the  ease  of  Madame  Sont«g  (she  resumes  her 
own  name,  profeasioiullj,)  thla  drawback  does  not 
exist ;  ahe  enjojs  perfect  health  and  Tigonr,  ber 
person  ia  elegantly  formed,  and  ber  gr^oeM, 
ladylike  demeuiDnr  ia  peonliarly  attntctiTe.  Her 
Toice  aeema  to  baie  retained  ever;  element  -of 
power  and  bsautj.  It  is  a  true  aoprano,  both  in 
lone  and  In  oompaas.     Her  earl;  adraotagea  of 


edueation  wei*  great ;  and  daring  b«r  hHiimhiI 
ahe  baa  never  ceased  to  cnltJTsle  heivatf  in 
priTate,  tbna  erinciag  the  true  greatoeaa  of  h«r 
genius  b7  its  oonatant  actiritj. 

SOCTHET,  CAROLINE  ANNE, 
BiTTia  known  in  the  literary  worid  aa  CandiBe 
Bowles,  an  English  poetess  at  fine  genius  and 
tender  piety,  was  bom  about  the  close  of  the 
last  oentory.  Her  father  was  of  an  CBUxat 
fkmily  in  Uie  county  of  Wilts,  and  ticw  of  a 
parish  in  Northamptonshire:  he  gare  hia  daughter 
an  excellent  ednoation.  Her  talent  for  poetiy 
was  euliiTated  by  her  elder  brother,  tbe  Ber. 
William  Lisle  Bowles,  bimself  a  maaler  of  tbe 
Chiiatian  lyre.  Miss  Bowles  profited  by  tluH 
sdTantages  and  enoonragementa,  and  in  1S20  ber 
firat  work,  "Ellen  Fitsartbnr,"  was  {nibUAed. 
Her  next  was,  "The  Winter's  Tale,  aad  other 
Poems,"  In  1622,  which  waa  well  approved.  In 
1886,  "Ths  Krth-Day,  and  other  Poema;"  "A 
CoUeoUon  of  Prose  and  Poetioal  Fiecea ;"  <■  S^ 
tkiy  Honra,"  &o. 

In  1689,  Hisa  Bowles  beoAme  tbe  aeoond  wife 
of  Bobert  Sontbey,  tbe  poet,  wbom  she  tended, 
during  bis  declining  and  infirm  age,  with  the  tea- 
demesa  and  sweet  eympathy  which  kindred  taste, 
admiring  affection,  uid  Christian  love  ioepirvd. 
He  died  in  IMS.  Mrs.  Southey  hAs  written  lidle 
under  her  present  name,  bat  her  early  pnidiicti<B> 
are  aofficient  to  place  her  smong  the  best  poet* 

"All  high  poetry  must  be  religious,"  says  Pre- 
fesaor  WiUon;  and  who  that  is  consdona  of  pas- 
seanng  a  aonl  that  longs  for  immortality  bot  feds 
tbe  truth  of  this  doctrine  1  There  ia  an  aapiralioa 
in  every  tnind  for  something  higher,  better,  love- 
lier, than  can  be  found  on  earth ;  and  it  ia  tb* 
holiest  office  of  poesy  to  embody  ia  laagnag* 
these  vague  yearnings  forbsppinaas  and  pvrityi 
and  p^nt,  on  tbe  dark  and  torn  oanvaaa  of  human 
life,  trsniparent  and  glowing  pictures  of  hnven^ 
beaaty  and  tranqnilli^.  Few  writen  have  doM 
this  with  more  effect  than  Mra.  Sontbey.  Th<n 
ia  a  aincerlty,  a  devolednesa,  ay,  and  an  enjoyment 
too,  in  ber  relipoua  mnungs,  wliicb  shows  thai 
Christian  feeling  baa  elevKled  the  poetio  smtiHent 
in  her  heart  till  she  can  sing  of  the  "  better  laad* 
with  the  sure  and  sweet  coovlotion  of  it*  reahtj 
and  blessedness.  In  private  life  Urs.  Southey  is 
the  Christian  lady,  doing  good  and  oommunicating 
happiness  in  her  domestic  pursuits  as  she  does 
by  her  literary  talents. 


Fmn  "  BolluiT  Mduh,  anil  aitm . 
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1  new  tpolra  the  word  **  FUrewell/* 
Bnl  wiih  an  utterance  fkint  and  broken ; 

An  earth-tick  longing  for  the  lime 
When  it  shall  never  more  be  spoken. 

Tll£  TIUAT. 

Never  tell  me  of  loving  by  measure  and  weight, 

As  one^s  merits  may  lack  or  aboand ; 
As  if  love  could  be  carried  to  market  like  skate. 

And  cheapened  for  so  much  a-pound. 

If  it  can  —  if  years  can  —  let  them  have  it  who  care ; 

You  and  I,  fViend,  shall  nerer  agree; 
Pack  up,  and  to  market  be  off  with  your  ware ; 

It 's  a  great  deal  loo  common  for  me ; 

B* ye  linger ? — d' ye  laugh 7  —  I'm  in  earnest,  I  vow ; 

Though  perhaps  over-hasly  a  thought ; 
If  you  're  thinking  to  close  with  my  terms  as  they  are, 

Well  and  good;  bat  1  won't  bate  a  jot 

You  roust  love  me  —  we  'II  note  the  chief  articles  now, 

To  preclude  all  mistakes  in  our  pact  — 
And  1  'II  pledge  ye.  unask'd  and  beforehand,  my  tow 

To  give  double  (br  all  I  exact. 

Yoii  must  love  me  —  not  only  through  "evil  report,** 
When  its  fhlsehood  you  more  than  divine  ~ 

But  when  upon  earth  1  can  only  resort 
To  your  heart  as  a  voucher  for  mine. 

You  must  love — not  aiy /aatts  —  but  in  t^u  of  them, 

For  the  very  eaprices  thai  vex  ye; 
Nay,  the  more  should  you  chance  (as  its  likely)  to  see 

'Tis  my  special  delight  to  perplex  ye. 

You  must  love  me,  albeit  all.  the  world  I  oflbnd 

By  impertinence,  whimsies,  conceit; 
While  assured  (if  you  are  not,  all  treaty  must  end) 

That  I  never  can  stoop  to  deceit 

While  assured  (ss  you  roust  be,  or  there,  too,  we  part) 
That  were  all  the  world  leagued  against  you, 

To  loosen  one  hair  of  your  hold  on  my  heart 
Would  be  more  than  ^  life's  labours**  coukl  do. 


You  must  love  me,  howe'er  I  may  lake  things  amiss. 
Whereof  you  in  all  conscience  stand  clear ; 

And  although,  when  yon  *d  fkin  make  It  up  with  a  kiss, 
Your  reward  be  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Yon  must  love  me— not  only  when  smiling  and  gay. 

Complying,  sweet'temper'd,  and  civil  — 
But  when  moping,  and  frowning,  and  froward,  or— say 

The  thing  plain  out  —  as  cross  as  the  Devil. 

You  must  love  me  ia  all  mooda—  in  seriousness,  sport ; 

Under  all  change  of  circumstance,  too : 
Apnrt  or  together,  in  crowds,  or,  in  short. 

You  must  love  me— ftseavts  Ilott  yea. 

AVTVMir  FLOWKBS. 

Those  few  pale  autumn  flowers. 

How  beautiful  they  are! 
Than  all  that  went  before. 
Than  all  the  summer  store. 

How  lovelier  far  1 

And  why  7    They  are  the  last  I 

The  last!  the  last!  the  last! 
Oh!  by  that  little  word, 
How  many  thoughts  are  stlrr*d  — 

That  sister  of  the  past ! 

Pale  flowers !  pale,  perishing  flowers! 

Ye  're  types  of  precious  things ; 
Types  of  those  bitter  moments. 
That  flit,  like  life's  eiUoyments, 

On  rapid,  rapid  wings ; 

Last  hours  with  parting  dear  ones, 

(That  lime  that  fastest  spends) 
Last  tears  in  silence  shed  — 
Last  words  half  utterM  — 

Last  looks  of  dying  frieada. 


Who  wonU  but  fkin  compwsi 

A  life  into  a  day  — 
7*he  last  day  spent  with  one 
Who,  ere  the  monow's  sun. 

Must  leave  us,  and  fbr  aye  I 

Oh,  precious,  precious  moments  I 
Pale  flowers  I  ye  are  types  of  those ; 

The  saddest  I  sweetest  I  dearest ! 

Because,  like  those,  the  nearest 
To  an  eternal  close. 

Pale  flowers!  —  pale,  perishing  flowers! 

I  woo  your  gentle  breath ; 
I  leave  the  summer  rose 
For  younger,  Uitlier  brows. 

Tell  me  of  change  and  death. 

TO  DSATH. 

Come  not  in  terrors  clad,  to  claim 

An  unresisting  prey ; 
Come  tike  an  evening  shadow.  Death ! 

So  stealthily  I  so  silently : 
And  shut  mine  eyes  and  steal'my  breath; 

Then  willingly,  oh,  willingly. 
With  thee  I  'II  go  away. 

What  need  to  clutch  with  iron  grasp 
What  gentlest  touch  may  take  7 

What  need,  with  aspect  dark,  to  scare 
So  awfhily,  so  terribly  7 

The  weary  soul  would  hardly  care, 
Call'd  quietly,  call'd  tenderly. 
From  thy  dread  power  to  break. 

*T  is  not  as  when  thou  markest  out 
The  young,  the  Meat,  the  gay ; 

The  loved,  the  loving ;  they  who  dream  . 
So  happily  so  hopefully ; 

Then  harsh  thy  kindest  call  may  seem. 
And  shrinkingly.  reluctantly. 
The  summon'd  may  obey. 

But  I  have  drunk  enough  of  life 

(The  oup  assign'd  to  me 
Dash'd  with  a  little  sweet  at  best. 

So  scantily,  so  scantily) 
To  know  flill  well  that  all  the  rest. 

More  bitterly,  more  bitterly, 
Drugg'd  to  the  last  will  be: 

And  I  may  live  to  pain  some  heart 

That  kindly  cares  for  me  — 
To  pain,  but  not  to  bles8»    O,  Death  I 

Come  quietly  —  come  lovingly, 
And  shut  mine  eyes,  and  steal  my  breath 

Then  willingly,  oh !  willingly, 
I'll  go  away  with  thee. 

SOUTHWORTH,  EMMA  D.  E.  NEVITTE, 

Is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Le  Oompe 
Nevitte  and  Susannah  George  Wailes  of  St.  Mary's, 
Maryland.  On  either  side,  her  ancestors  were 
French  and  English  Roman  Catholics,  who  came 
to  America  in  1632,  with  CalTert,  and  settled  at  St. 
Mary's,  the  first  settlement  in  Maryland,  where 
they  became  extensive  land-holders.  Here  they 
continued  to  reside  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
holding  honourable  posts,  and  taking  an  actiTe 
part  in  the  government  of  the  province  and  the 
state.  At  the  age  of  four,  Miss  Nevitte  lost  her 
father,  and  after  that  event  resided  with  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Wailes,  a  Maryland  lady  of 
the  old  school,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal church.  Her  mother  was  married  a  second 
time,  to  Joshua  L.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
Boston;  and  to  his  personal  instruction  his  step- 
daughter is  indebted  for  all  the  education  she 
received. 
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In  1641,  Mils  Nevitte  beoamt  Mrs.  Southvorth ; 
and  in  1S43,  b;  a  sudden  and  aterwhclming  mis- 
fortune, she  was  left  destitute,  witli  two  infants 
to  inaintaiii.  In  181G  she  wrote  her  first  Hlfetch, 
and  published  it  anonym auslj' ;  tier  second  story 
cIm  sant  to  tbe  "Natioaal  Era,"  and  iCa  editor, 


adiantngc  the;  would  receive  from 
careful  pruning,  in  some  momeo 
reflection  was  in  the  ascend  nnc;. 


When  I  recollect  tbe  strong  and  dended  bias, 
giien  in  ohildhood  to  my  awn  character  bj  people 
and  circumatanoes  over  which  1  had  no  sort  of 
control,  and  ag^at  whose  eiil  influenFe  I  could 
miihe  no  sort  of  resistance;  when  I  suffer  bv  the 
efl'ctt  of  impressions  receiTC^l  in  inhucy,  which 
leither  time,  reason,  nor  religion  have  been  able 
0  efface ' — -which  oolj  sorrow  coold  impair  bj 
bruising  the  tablet ;  knowing  as  I  know  the  tender 
impremibility  of  infancy,  feeling  aa  I  feel  tlie  in- 
deFibilily  of  such  impressions,  I  tremble  for  iht 
'en  influencee  that  may  surround  m;  own 
young  children  —  ay,  even  for  the  chanc«  word 
dropped  by  stranger  lips,  and  heard  by  infajit 
ears;  for  that  word  may  be  a  fruitful  seed  that 
shall  spring  up  into  a  healthful  vine,  or  mn  Upaa 
tree,  twenty  years  after  it  is  sown. 


Dr.  Buley,  not  only  approTed  the  sketch,  but  saw 
so  clearly  the  geaiut  and  power  manirested  by  it, 
tliat  he.aought  out  the  writer,  and,  by  his  encour- 
■gemest,  iadnoed  her  to  venture  more  boldly  on 
tlie  thorny  path  of  autiiorship.  Her  principal 
productions  are  —  "Retribution,  or  The  Vale  of 
Shadows,"  Harper  k  Brothers,  ».  Y.,  1840j 
■■The  Deserted  Wife,"  Appleton  k  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1860;  "The  Motfaer-in-Law,  or  The  Isle  of 
Kays,"  and  "  Shannoodale."  published  in  1B51. 
She  has  also  writMn  several  very  interesting  tales 
and  sketches  for  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Southworth  ia  yet  young,  both  as  a  wo- 
man  and  an  author;  but  she  is  a  writer  of  great 
promise,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
future  productions  of  her  pen  will  surpass  those 
works  with  which  she  haa  already  favoured  the 
reading  com m unity — works  showing  great  powers 
of  the  imagination,  and  strength  and  depth  of 
feeling,  it  is  true,  but  also  written  in  a  wild  and 
eitravagant  manner,  and  occasionally  with  a  free- 
■lom  of  expression  that  almost  bordera  on  impiety. 
This  we  are  oooatrained  to  aay,  though  we  feel 
ABBurcd  that  no  ono  would  shrink  more  reluctantly 
than  the  young  writer  herself  from  coolly  and 
calmly  approacbing.  with  too  familiar  a  hand,  the 
I'ersons  and  places  held  sacred  by  all  the  Christian 
world-  She  seems  carried,  by  a  fervid  imagination, 
in  an  enthusiasm  for  depicting  character  as  it  is 
actually  found  {in  which  she  excels,)  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  correct  taste  or  good  judg- 
ment. In  other  respects  her  novels  are  deeply 
interesting.  They  show,  in  every  page,  the  hand 
of  a  writer  of  unusual  genius  and  ability.  In  de- 
scriptions of  Bauthern  life,  and  of  negro  character 
and  mode  of  expression,  she  ia  unequalled.  She 
writes  evideatly  from  a  full  heart  and  on  over- 
flowing brain,  and  sends  her  works  forth  to  tbe 
'    1  unimpossioned  public  without  the 


Infancy  is   a  fair  pnge,  upon  which   you  may 

hell!  — and  the  words  once  written,  no  chemi(«t 
art  can  erase  them.  Tbe  substance  of  the  paper 
I  itself  must  be  rubbed  through  by  tbe  file  of  suf- 
fering before  the  writing  can  be  effaced.  Infancy 
is  the  soft  metal  in  the  moalder's  hands :  he  may 
shape  it  in  the  image  of  a  fiend,  or  the  form  of  an 
angel  —  and  when  finished,  the  statue  hardeni 
into  rock,  which  nothing  but  the  hammer  of  God's 
providence  can  break ;  nothing  but  the  fire  of 
Qod's  providence  con  melt  for  remoulding. 


It  ia  very  wrong  to  make  remarks  on  the  per- 
sona! beauty  or  ugliness  of  children  in  their 
hearing.  The  effect  ia  invariably  injurious.  It 
is  highly  reprehensible  to  draw  iacidioui  eonpari- 
mni  between  tbe  beauty  of  children,  especially 
before  their  faces.  This  thoughtlessness  is  (raagfal 
with  the  direst  consequences.  When  yoD  aay, 
oareleaaly  in  their  presence;  that  "  Anne  is  pret- 
tier than  Jane,"  and  look  at  Anne  as  though  her 
accidental  beauty  were  a  virtue,  and  look  at  Jane 
as  though  she  were  in  fault  — think  that  into  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  children's  hearts  you  have 
dropped  the  seeds  of  eril  —  the  seed  of  vanity  in 
the  heart  of  Anne,  the  seed  of  envy  into  that  of 
Jane,  and  the  germ  of  discord  Into  both. 


A  primary  cause  of  unhappy  marriage  is  ■  ^ 
fettiee  moral  and  physical  eduealiiM.  In  our  coun- 
try, intellectual  education  is  on  a  par  with  that  of 
other  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  —  not  ss 
moral  and  physical  education.  Prudence,  forti- 
tude, truth,  reverence,  and  Sdelity,  are  not  incul- 
cated here  as  they  should  be.  Industry,  aetirity, 
and  enterprise  are  our  national  good  pointa  of 
oharacter,  and  these  are  impreaaed  npon  children 
by  example,  rather  than  by  admonition  :  and  oar 
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virtues,  generosity,  hospitality,  courage,  and  pa- 
triotism, are  the  virtues  of  constitution  and  of  cir- 
oumstance,  rather  than  of  education. 

We  fail  to  impress  the  duty  of  pbuoemce  upon 
our  children,  and  hence  rash  and  culpable  mer- 
cantile speculation,  ending  in  insolvency — and 
hence  hasty,  inconsiderate  marriages,  ending  in 
bankruptcy  of  heart,  home,  and  happiness.  We 
fail   to  impress  the  duty  of  rinsLiTT  upon  our 


mSMANAOBlI^NT  Of  CHILDRK9. 

American  children  (with  the  exception  of*a  very 
few,  whose  parents  know  and  practise  better,) 
grow  up  drinking  hot  tea  and  coffee,  eating  hot 
meats  and  rich  gravies  and  pastries,  never  bathing, 
taking  little  exercise,  confined  in  crowded  school- 
rooms or  close  house-rooms,  and  become  narrow- 
shouldered,  hollow-cheeked,  pale,  sickly,  ^nervous, 
and  fretful ;  they  marry  early  companions  as  pale. 


children,  and  hence  irregularity  and  unfaithful-  '  sickly,  nervous,  and  fretful  as  themselves,  and 


ness  in  business,  embezzlement  of  funds,  &c., 
and  hence  broken  marriage  faith  and  deserted 
families. 

We  fail  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  fortitudb,  and 
hence,  when  obligations,  professional  or  matrimo- 
nial, become  painful,  they  are  too  often  abandoned. 

But  it  is  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  in  its  relation  to 
the  happiness  of  married  life,  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss.  We  are  still  more  thoughtlessly  neglectful, 
and  I  was  about  to  say  faiaUy  neglectful,  of  phy- 
sical, than  of  moral  education.  FataUy,  because 
no  moral  education  can  be  completely  successful, 
unless  assisted  and  supported  by  a  good  physical 
training. 

An  instance — preach  patience  for  ever,  yet  a 
dyspeptic  wiU  be  ill-tempered. 

Another  —  preach  industry  for  ever,  yet  the 
weak  and  languid  wiU  be  lazy  and  idle. 

A  third  —  inculcate  the  necessity  of  courage, 
presence  of  mind,  by  eloquent  precept,  and  by  the 
example  of  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  history, 
yet  the  nervous  will  start  if  a  door  claps. 

One  might  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

A  defective  physical  education  is  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  unhappiness  in  the  marriage 
relation.  A  girl  cannot  be  a  useful  or  a  happy 
wife,  and  she  cannot  make  her  husband  and  her 
children  happy,  or  even  comfortable,  unless  she 
be  a  healthy  woman.  In  Great  Britain,  a  girl  in 
delicate  health  never  expects  to  be  married,  and 
her  friends  never  desire  it  for  her.  American 
girls  are  proverbially  delicate  in  organization,  and 
frail  in  health,  and  their  mothers  were  delicate 
before  them,  and  their  children  will  be  still  more 
delicate  after  them,  unless  there  is  a  great  reform 
in  physical  cultivation.  .  Such  a  reform  is  happily 
beginning  in  the  North.  It  is  yet  unthought  of 
in  the  West  and  South.  Daily  exercise  by  walk- 
ing, skipping  rope,  calisthenics,  horseback  riding, 
which  bring  all  the  limbs  and  muscles  into  play ; 
daily  bathing  in  cold  water  on  first  rising  in 


have  children  twice  as  pale,  sickly,  nervous;  and 
fretful  as  their  parents,  and  discord  and  other  do- 
mestic miseries  are  such  inevitable  results  that  we 
must  pity,  ai^  can  scarcely  blame  the  victims. 
They  cry  out  in  their  agony  for  separation,  divdkxie, 
for  reform  in  social  laws,  when  the  truth  is,  no 
reform  would  cure  their  evils  without  a  reform  in 
their  personal  habits ;  such  a  reform  as  would  give 
health,  consequently  good-humour,  and  lastly, 
happiness. 

ILL-HEALTH. 

Few  people  consider  how  much  our  moral  as 
well  as  our  physical  health  depends  upon  exercise, 
cleanliness,  and  temperance.  How  much  our  hap- 
piness depends  upon  a  free  circulation,  unob- 
structed perspiration,  and  a  good  digestion.  How 
much  domestic  discomfort  is  caused  by  the  queru- 
lousness  of  ill-health.  Many  a  man  of  weak  and 
unsettled  principles  is  driven  to  dissipation  and 
vice,  and,  it  may  be,  to  crime,  by  the  discomforts 
of  his  home,  of  his  sickly  and  nervous  wife,  fret* 
ful  and  troublesome  children. 

XARLT   COUKTSHIP. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  unhappy  marriages 
is  the  too  unguarded  and  unrestrained  association 
between  young  persons  of  opposite  sexes  in  the 
same  rank  of  society.  If  the  dress  and  address 
of  a  young  man  are  'passable,  if  his  conduct  is 
unimpeachable  and  his  prospects  fairy  however 
otherwise  unknown  and  untried,  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  to  the  intimacy  of  a  young  lady,  and 
after  a  brief  courtship,  too  brief  to  give  either  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  or  each  other's  hearts, 
take  the  last  irrevocable  step  —  marriage.  And 
this  youth  of  fair  manners,  fair  appearance,  and 
fair  conduct,  may  turn  out  to  be,  if  not  positively 
depraved,  yet  weak,  unstable,  untried,  possessing 
the  but  reputation,  based  upon  the  morality  of 
externals,  rather  than  the  tested,  sound  integrity 


the  morning ;   Aresh  air,  simple,  plain  food,  the  [  of  heart ;  with  the  most  defective  eharaeter,  totally 
disuse  of  coffee  and  tea,  comfortable  clothing,  the     unfit  to  guide  himself,  still  less  another,  through 


the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life. 

DANQBBS  or  BOCIBTT  TO  THB  TOUKO. 

In  old  times  of  chivalry,  a  knight  must  have 
proved  his  prowess  before  he  could  successfully 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  lady-love.  The  days  of 
knight-errantry  are  long  past,  but  in  the  age  of 
nor  die  until  she  is  an  hundred  years  old.  I  be-  i  man,  or  of  the  world,  the  days  of  moral  warfare 
lieve  that  youth,  health,  beauty,  strength,  and  >  are  never  over ;  never  over  with  the  world  while 
life  can  be  greatly  prolonge(^ beyond  their  present  !  it  exists ;  never  over  with  man  until  death ;  and 
average,  and  that  we  were  all  intended  to  live  I  would  have  some  better  proof  of  moral  force  in 
twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  with  our  sad  mal-  an  untried  young  man,  than  a  few  weeks  of  ac* 
treatment  we  do  live.  1  quaintauce,  popularity,  and  mere  amiability  of 
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disuse  of  tight  ligatures,  corsets,  tight-waisted 
dresses,  tight  shoes,  &c.,  are  the  best  features  of 
this  excellent  system  of  physical  training.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  young'person  with  a  good  constitution 
to  commence  with,  faithfully  following  these  means 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  will  not  fade  or  break  until  she  is  fifty. 


so 

mannefi  would  giTS,  before  I  could  trust  tbe  ten- 
pora]  aad  eUmal  welface  of  my  daughter  to  bis 
keeping.  When  a  ;ouDg  girl's  heart  \a  lost  Mid 
WOD,  it  is  too  lata  fur  these  prudeutisl  eonsidera- 
tions;  in  this  case,  as  in  ever;  other,  the  old 
proverb  holds  good — Ti4arn  i  bmt,  e  non  fidarte 
t  megtit.  The  cooTersa^oaal  acquaiuUneeship 
■honld  be  prevented  from  maturing  into  the 
dangerous  inlimacj.  Yet  do  not  misunderBtand 
me ;  I  would  not  have  you  pain  or  repulse  a  young 
heart  b;  the  coldness  of  suspicion.  1  would  not 
have  you  ihut  yourselves  up  in  a  dark  distrust 
and  shut  your  doora  and  guard  your  girls  with 
eastsra  jeelougy  ;  far  from  it ;  onelieed  not  run 
npoa  Scylla  in  avoiding  Charybdis.  "  Moderation 
is  the  golden  thread  that  holds  together  the  bead- 
roll  of  the  virtues."  I  would  have  you  take  the 
middle  course — "  the  golden  mean  "  between  jeal- 
ous surveillance  and  dangerous  neglect.  In  all 
Other  civiUied  and  enlightened  society  in  the 
world,  young  ladies  are  carefully  guarded  and 
guided,  chaperoned  through  the  maies  of  life. 
In  countries  of  the  Eastern  Continent  this  system 
of  surveillanoe  is  excessive;  here  it  is  repreheu- 
ubly  deficient ;  in  England  it  is  perfect.  I  confess 
1  would  have  our  manners  resemble  the  English  id 
Vtit  respect 


Still  another  primatj  eanse  (I  speak  only  of 
primary  caata  here  deeming  discord,  tyranny, 
drunkenness,  infidelity  and  desertion,  so  many 
tffecU,)  sUll  another  primary  cause  of  unhappiness 
in  the  marriage  state  is,  that  marriage  is  con- 
tracted toe  early  in  life.  American  girls  are  pro- 
verbially married  too  young ;  at  an  age  which  even 
»  hearty  robust  Englishwoman  would  scaroely  i>« 
permitted  to  enter  upon  the  responsibiimes  of 
marriage.  How  much  more  Improper,  then,  must 
it  be  for  an  American  girl,  with  her  national  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  or^aniiadon,  to  take  upon  her- 
self the  heavy  burdens  and  onerous  duties  of 
matrimony  before  her  feeble  constitution  is  ma- 
ture, or  her  fr«il  strength  confirmed.  But  our 
girls,  with  all  these  natural  disadvantages,  are 
married  early,  and  hence  the  early  {prova-biaUy 
again)  wasting  of  health  and  life ;  the  failing 
of  beauty,  decline  of  grace,  aud  loss  of  attrac- 
tions in  the  women;  and  hence  the  vexatious, 
DervDus  irritability  so  common  in  young  mothers, 
io  desljnietive  to  domestic  harmony  and  happiness. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  continued  tax 
of  a  young  and  increasing  bmily  upon  the  imma- 
ture strength  of  the  youthful  wife  and  mother! 
Our  girls  are  extremely  fragile  at  best,  and  will 
ever  be  so,  ay,  and  will  grow  more  so,  unless  a  better 
system  of  physical  education  is  generally  adopted. 
When  theae  delicate  girls  prematurely  assume  the 
oares  and  burdens  of  a  family,  they  break  down 
onder  it,  become  thin,  pale,  sickly,  nervous,  and 
ftatfnl;  no  longer  attraotive,  almost  repulsive; 
ud  the  husband,  (kther,  if  his  disposition  be 
benevolent  and  protective,  as  is  the  nature  of  most 
American  men,  suffers  martyrdom ;  devotes  him- 
self a  living  sacrifice  to  his  sickly  irife  and  large 
Unliy.    I  know  hundred*  of  such  devoted  men. 


of  their  self-devotion,  pasmng  thol 
lives  in  dull  counting-houses,  dark  stores,  dingy 
offices,  dirty  work-shops,  or  croirded  school-rooms, 
so  cheerfully  \  to  provide  a  comfortable  or  a  Ini- 
urious  home  where  their  wives  and  children  ever 
live,  but  where  they  only  come  to  snatch  a  hasty 
meal,  or,  late  at  night,  to  sleep.  This.  I  thii^  is 
what  Dr.  Dewey  calls  "  "Hie  Reli^on  of  ToiL" 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  husband  of  the 
sickly  wife,  this  father  of  the  peevish  children, 
this  vietim  of  early  marriage  and  other  absKs, 
happens  to  be  selfish  and  unprincipled,  be  be- 
comes, more  or  less,  tyrant  or  reprobate,  or  be 
sometimes  quietiy  Itatu;  goes  to  the  Weet  er 
South,  to  sea,  or  to  parts  unknown,  and  is  Bevw 
heard  of  again.  If  he  b«  licentious  as  well  as  m1- 
Bsfa,  bis  wandering  fancies  fix  upon  some  younger, 
fresher,  fairer,  or  some  new  form;  then  com«  tb« 
thought  of  the  possibility,  the  probability,  ths 
almost  certainty,  if  he  pursues  it,  of  getting  a 
legal  enf^nchieemeDt  from  his  nstrimonial  bond*. 
And  this  is  Daturally  suggested  by  the  facility  with 
which  divorces  are  granted;  true,  be  canDOt 
legally  repudiate  his  wife  wbile  she  remaius  bilk- 
fal,  but  he  can  oblige  her  to  release  him,  or  break 
her  neck,  or  her  heart,  or  desert  and  starve  b« 

wrest  her  children  from  her,  and  make  their  rts- 
loration  to  her  bosom  the  price  of  hil  releaae.  1 
am  not  eisggerating,  reader;  if  you  live  in  a  dly 
and  will  look  about  yOa,  you  will  ftnd  that  I  SpCit 
truly.  But  Io  conclude,  I  reiterate  and  insist  npOB 
this  point,  that  the  fundamental  causes  of  oshap. 
piness  are  in  married  life,  a  defective  moral  ud 
phyiieal  education,  and  a  premature  contractirai  of 
the  matrimonial  engagement 


STEPHENS,  ANN  S.. 
Is  a  native  of  Derby,  Conaeotieat.  In  IMl  At 
was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Stephen*,  and  eooa 
after  removed  to  Portland,  Mwne,  where  her  Ble- 
rary  career  commenced.  In  IBS6  she  estatdiabel 
a  periodical  called  "The  Portland  Magadne,* 
which  was  edited  by  her  for  two  years,  and  at- 
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tained  colinderable  popuUrity,  owing,  obiefl^,  to 
her  own  contributions  to  it.  In  1887  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephens  remoTed  to  New  York,  where  thej 
hftTe  since  resided.  Soon  after  her  setUetnent  in 
that  city,  she  became  editor  of  "  The  Ladies'  Com- 
panion," and  subsequently  editor  of  the  **  Ladies' 
National  Magazine;"  an  interesting  and  popular 
work.  She  has  also  been  a  regular  and  highly 
valued  contributor  to  "Graham's  Magazine," 
«The  Columbia  Magazine,"  and  many  of  the 
other  popular  periodicals.  For  one  of  her  stories, 
"Mary  Derwent,"  she  receiyed  a  prize  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered her  best  In  truth,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
successM  Magazine  writers  of  the  day ;  and  her 
sketches  and  novellettes,  if  collected,  would  fill 
several  volumes.  As  a  poetess,  Mrs.  Stephens  is 
comparatively  but  littie  known;  the  few  pieces 
of  hers  that  have  appeared  are  marked  by  the 
same  picturesque  detail  and  easy  flow  of  language 
with  her  prose  sketches.  She  excels  in  drawing 
pictures  with  her  pen  —  in  placing  before  her 
readers,  by  a  few  graphic  lines  and  glowing  words, 
a  character  or  scene,  whether  in  high  or  low  life, 
amid  the  palaces  of  royalty  or  the  wild  depths  of 
the  western  forests,  with  such  vividness  and  power 
that  it  seems  to  stand  "  a  real  presence  "  before 
the  eye. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Peterson,  in  some  remarks  on 
this  well-known  writer,  which  appeared  in  Gra- 
ham's Magazine,  says  that  Mrs.  Stephens  possesses 
"  powers  of  description  of  the  first  order.  She 
has  an  eye  quick  to  perceive,  and  a  pen  skilful  to 
trace  the  prominent  parts  of  a  picture.  like  a 
painter,  she  throws  her  whole  force  on  the  objects 
in  the  front,  finishing  the  background  with  a  few 
bold  masses  of  light  and  shade.  No  writer  since 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  excelled  her  in  this.  —  In 
sketching  rural  scenery,  she  is  perhaps  without  a 
rival.  The  village  school  —  the  white  church  on 
the  hill  —  the  walk  through  the  twilight  woods  — 
the  search  after  wild  strawberries  —  the  romp  on 
the  green — the  old  elm  by  the  water  side,  and  all 
the  various  pictures  that  pertain  to  country  life, 
start  into  view  with  a  few  skilful  touches  of  her 
pencil,  and  are  remembered  afterward,  not  as 
ideal  scenes,  but  as  familiar  objects  we  have  often 
visited.  Her  characters,  and  their  actions,  are 
described  graphically,  and  often  with  minute  skill. 
-There  is  in  her  story  of  '  Malina  Gray'  a  scene 
where  a  grey-headed  father  supplicates  Mrs.  ,Gray 
that  her  daughter,  who  was  to  have  been  married 
to  his  child,  may  see  the  dying  young  clergyman ; 
and  we  shall  never  forget  the  elaborate  detitil  with 
which  the  author  describes  the  old  man,  trembling 
with  heart-breaking  emotion  as  he  leans  on  his 
cane,  while  the  Pharisaical  mother  quietly  ac^usts 
her  knitting-needle  in  the  sheath,  places  her  work 
on  the  table,  and  listens  with  cold  surprise  to  a 
request  so  opposite  to  her  notions  of  propriety. 
The  eager  emotion  of  the  father  and  the  self- 
righteous  composure  of  Mrs.  Gray  are  finely  con- 
trasted. It  is  one  of  those  pictures  that  time 
cannot  efface  from  the  memory.  In  various  other 
of  her  tales  are  scenes  described  with  equal  force. 
The  supper  party  in  *  The  Patch-Work  Quilt'  re- 


minds us  of  the  quiet  humour,  and  minute  detul, 
of  the  Flemish  painters." 

In  speaking  of  her  style,  Mr.  Peterson  remarks 
that  it  **  is  sometimes  too  gorgeous,  and  would, 
now  and  then,  bear  softening.  But  of  late  she 
displays  more  chastened  simplicity — the  picture 
is  toned  down;  and  we  think  for  the. better. 
There  is  a  passion  and  earnestness  about  her  man- 
ner which  distinguishes  her  from  her  contempo- 
raries ;  she  is  more  masculine  and  condensed  in 
style  than  is  usual  with  her  sex.  In  her  diction, 
regarded  as  distinct  from  style,  she  is  a  model. 
Her  words  are  well  chosen,  and  usually  derived 
ftrom  old  Saxon  roots;  and  they  come  from  her 
pen  in  sentences  often  glowing  like  melted  lava." 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  ^i^*  Stephens  accom- 
panied some  friends  on  a  tour  through  Europe  and 
Eastern  lands,  expecting  to  be  absent  about  two 
years.  The  opportunities  this  journey  will  afford 
a  writer  of  her  quick  observation  and  remarkable 
powers  of  description,  give  us  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect, on  her  return,  a  work  of  greater  length  and 
importance  than  any  one  she  has  yet  put  forth. 

From  »*Tbe  Palch-Work  Quilt.** 

OUn   HOMESTEAD. 

Our  homestead  was  an  old-fashioned  house^ 
built  before  the  Revolution.  It  had  a  sharp,  nar- 
row roof  in  front,  and  one  that  sloped  almost  to 
the  ground  at  the  back.  Its  white  front  an4  heavy 
stone  chimneys  were  completely  embowered  by  a 
clump  of  superb  maples,  whose  heavy  branches 
lay  woven  together,  and  entangling  their  foliage 
on  the  very  roof,  from  the  first  budding  time  of 
spring  till  the  leaves  fell  away  in  autumn.  •  A 
thicket  of  damask  roses,  lilac  trees,  and  snow-ball 
bushes  luxuriated  in  their  shelter,  and  a  slope  of 
rich,  heavy  sward — hedged  in  by  a  rustic  fence-^ 
received  just  enough  of  the  warm  sunshine,  that 
lay  on  it  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  dews,  which 
rained  from  the  leaves  at  nightfall,  to  keep  it 
thicker  and  more  vividly  green  than  any  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  house  occupied  a  verdant 
angle,  formed  by  two  roads  that  intersected  each 
other  in  the  heart  of  a  lovely  and  secluded  littie 
village.  Every  window  of  our  dwelling  overlooked 
some  pretty  spot  of  scenery.  Here  was  a  white 
cottage,  there  a  glimpse  of  the  river  with  one  end 
of  the  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  it.  There  was 
a  view  down  a  green  vista  of  the  river  vale,  farther 
on  a  breezy  grove,  and,  on  the  east  and  west» 
ridges  of  grassy  hills  piled  upon  each  other 
against  the  horizon  $j^  crested  with  forest  trees 

From  '*  A  Story  of  Wettarn  Life." 
A  THrVDXS   STOBU. 

There  had  been  a  moon  that  evening,  but  the 
coming  storm  overwhelmed  and  shrouded  it  from 
sight.  Still  a  pearly  glow  now  and  then  shot 
along  the  small  and  gloomy  clouds  that  came 
surging  up  from  the  north,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  ^ky  like  a  lead-coloured  pavement,  torn 
and  agitated  by  unseen  hands.  But  soon  even 
the  pearly  gleam  disappeared.  It  had  lingered 
among  the  clouds,  the  last  smile  on  the  face  of 
heaven — ^now  it  was  swept  away,  and  left  nothing 
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but  blackness  and  gloom  behind.  The  air  seemed 
pressing  down  to  the  earth,  thick,  stagnant,  and 
sultry.  A  dismal  sound  came  up  from  the  forest, 
S3  if  the  elements  were  chained  among  those  giant 
trees  —  moaning  at  their  captivity  and  wrathful 
with  each  other — still,  amid  darkness  and  gloom, 
that  horseman  sped  on.  The  road  was 'narrow, 
and  full  of  ruts.  Stumps,  in  some  places,  stood 
half  crumbling  away  in  the  very  wagon  track,  but 
with  a  loosened  rein,  and  knees  pressed  hard  to 
his  fleet  animal,  that  doomed  man  plunged  onward 
to  his  fate.  The  thunder,  which  had  been  all  the 
time  muttering  on  high,  now  pealed  and  crashed 
aboTe  him  —  the  lightning  came  down  in  sheets 
of  lurid  fire,  shedding  a  bluish  tinge  over  the 
corpselike  hue  of  his  face.  Still  his  horse  plunged 
on  amid  sheets  of  flame  or  black  darkness,  neyer 
checking  his  speed  for  an  instant. 

All  at  once  that  desperate  rider  drew  the  curb 
with  a  sharp  pull,  which  brought  the  horse's 
foaming  Inouth  down  upon  his  chest  He  stag- 
gered, fell  back  upon  his  haunches,  and  recovered 
himself  with  a  snort  of  pain ;  but  all  the  time  the 
rider  was  bending  forward  till  his  face  almost 
touched  the  arched  neck  of  his  beast,  his  knees 
were  pressed  convulsively  to  the  drooping  sides  of 
the  stumbling  animal,  and  he  strove  again  to  catch 
the  sound  of  hoofs  which  had  for  an  instant  reached 
him  through  the  storm. 

"  On,  on !"  The  words  came  hissing  through 
his  shut  teeth,  but  scarcely  had  the  gallant  horse 
made  a  bound  forward  when  the  curb  was  fiercely 
drawn  again. 

'*  It  is  somewhere  close  by — oh,  if  the  lightning 
would  but  strike  again !" 

It  did  strike,  with  a  crash  that  made  the  brave 
horse  leap  in  the  air,  though  he  had  never  shrunk 
from  the  lightning — not  three  rods  before  them, 
a  dry  tree  was  shivered  in  ten  thousand  pieces, 
and  every  splinter  shot  forth  a  stream  of  fi^e. 
For  one  moment  the  horseman  recoiled,  the  next 
he  recognized  the  spot. 

<*  Thank  God,  thbre  it  is !"  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
and  with  this  blasphemous  thanksgiving  on  his 
parted  lips,  he  struck  the  horse  and  dashed  into  a 
cart-path,  revealed  by  the  stricken  tree.  On, 
without  swerving  from  the  path  an  instant,  he 
passed  directly  under  the  burning  tree,  and  was 
engulfed  in  the  dark  woods  beyond. 

THE   PBISONE&'S   TRIAL. 

Hunt  was  brought  in  and  placed  on  a  bench 
opposite  the  judge,  who  scrupulously  averted  his 
eyes  from  the  prisoner's  face  while  the  jury  was 
empannelled  and  the  whole  preliminaries  entered 
upon.  Never  had  a  court  been  conducted  with  so 
much  of  imposing  form  at  the  Bend  before.  Every 
one  looked  grave,  some  even  solemn,  as  the  priso- 
ner was  arraigned.  Hunt  stood  up;  his  lips 
turned  white,  and  his  hands,  which  he  clasped 
over  his  breast,  shook  a  little,  but  his  eyes  were 
bent  full  on  the  judge,  and  he  answered  **  Not 
guilty,  not  guilty,  so  help  me  God  V*  in  a  voice 
that  swelled  dear  and  full  through  the  listening 
crowd. 

As  the  prisoner  sat  down  again  Hannah  oast  a 


look  over  the  crowd,  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  snpporl- 
ing  her  faltering  steps  by  pressing  her  hand  to  the 
wall,  went  round  to  the  bench  he  occupied  and 
crept  timidly  to  his  side.  He  did  not  turn  his 
head  or  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  action,  but  the 
lines  about  his  mouth  began  to  quiver,  and  he  shot 
his  heavy  eyelids  hard  together  once  or  twice,  as 
if  determined  to  force  back  the  moisture  from  his 
eyes  before  it  had  time  to  form  into  tears. 

This  stem  effort  to  subdue  the  feelings  tugging 
at  his  heart,  joined  to  the  feeble  and  desolate  air 
with  which  the  poor  girl  had  performed  her  siraple 
act  of  devotion,  had  its  effect  upon  the  impulsive 
and  ardent  beings  who  sunronnded  them.  That 
gentle  creature,  so  young,  so  pure,  and  helpless, 
as  she  crept  through  the  outskirts  of  the  crovd 
like  a  pretty  fawn  following  the  hnnted  stag  even 
among  the  hounds,  and  crouched  down  by  the  only 
being  left  to  her  on  earth,  touched  their  sympa- 
thies more  than  a  thousand  orations  would  have 
done.  Though  rude  backwoods-men,  feeling,  good 
and  generous  feeling,  was  vigorous  in  their  tou^ 
hearts.  A  whisper  ran  through  the  crowd ;  many 
an  unequal  breath  was  drawn,  and  more  than  one 
heavy  lip  trembled  without  speaking.  The  fore- 
man of  the  jury  —  a  bluff,  hale  old  fellow — drew 
his  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyes  two  or  three  timet. 
The  judge  turned  uneasily  in  his  chur,  and 
seemed  to  be  diligently  counting  the  glasses 
crowded  on  a  shelf  behind  him ;  while  the  bla^- 
smith's  wife  lifted  a  flaring  cotton  handkerchief  to 
her  face,  shook  her  huge  navarino  bonnet  raoarn- 
fUly,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

**This  will  never  do;"  whispered  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  leaning  toward  William  Wheder, 
who  stood  close  behind  him ;  "  who  put  the  giri 
up  to  this  stage  effect  ?" 

Wheeler  only  replied  by  a  sarcastic  and  yet 
ghastly  smile.  The  pompous  young  lawyer  thea 
turned  to  the  judge. 

**  May  it  please  your  honour,  I  desire  that  tbe 
young  woman  there  may  be  removed  from  the 
court  until  she  is  called  up  as  a  witness,"  he  said, 
pointing  toward  poor  Hannah. 

The  blacksmith's  wife  flung  back  her  navarino, 
grasped  the  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  gnre 
the  lawyer  a  look  that  would  have  demolished  a 
man  of  common  nerve.     The  judge  turned  hasdlv 

on  his  seat;    *'I'll  see  you "     He  checked 

himself  just  in  time,  took  up  one  of  the  law-booki. 
as  if  to  seek  for  some  authority,  and  then  replied 
with  solemn  dignity,  **  The  coui<t  has  decided  that 
it  is  no  business  of  yours  where  the  girl  sits." 

David  Hunt,  who  had  grasped  his  daughter's 
hand  and  half  risen,  sunk  back  to  his  seat  again 
as  these  words  fell  on  his  ear,  and  a  murmur  of 
approbation  passed  through  the  crowd. 

STRICKLAND,   AGNES, 

Whose  graceful  pen  has  made  the  dead  queens 
of  England  objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  linng 
world,  may  justly  be  classed  among  the  most  emi- 
nent English  female  writers  of  the  day.  She 
resides  at  Reydon  Hall,  Suffolk  County,  about 
twenty  miles  fh>m  London.  Miss  Strickland  a 
descendM  from  an  eminent  and  honourable  ihmily. 
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the  Nevilles,  of  Babj»  who  were  connexions,  in  a 
remote  degree,  of  the  good  Queen,  Katharine 
Parr.  We  name  this  circumstance  because  of  the 
influence  such  a  reminiscence  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  over  the  mind  and  pursuits  of  Miss  Strick- 
land. The  loYO  and  reyerence  she  was  taught 
from  childhood  to  cherish  for  the  queen  of  her 
own  ancestral  line  made  the  lives  of  these  royal 
ladies  the  most  interesting  theme  she  could  study 
or  illustrate. 

The  reading  public  of  America,  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain,  are  too  familiar  with  the  result  of 
these  studies  to  require  any  description  thereof; 
yet  few,  probably,  have  considered  the  labour  as 
well  as  talent  involyed  in  the  great  work  of  these 
ladies  ; — there  are  two  Miss  Stricklands  united  in 
this  literary  enterprise,  though  one  sister  with- 
holds her  name.  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  £ng- 
Innd,  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  with  Anecdotes," 
is  the  title ;  the  work  is  in  twelve  volumes.  The 
first  three  were  published  in  1840;  the  others 
appeared  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  till  1848 ; 
the  volume  containing  the  history  of  Queen  Anne 
completed  the  series. 

We  know  nothing  among  the  aims  of  literature 
more  difficult  than  to  write  history  well :  learning, 
conscientiousness,  the  patient  spirit  of  research, 
time  and  opportunities  for  such  research,  unflag- 
ging industry,  penetration  into  character,  a  philo- 
sophic power  of  observation  and  reflection,  are 
some  of  the  requisites  for  an  historian.  Besides, 
one-  should  be  a  universal  reader,  and  versed  in 
science;  for  how  shall  the  historian  describe  an 
epoch  if  unacquainted  with  its  intellectual  advance- 
ment? Then  the  writer  must  have  the  poet's  sen- 
sibility to  discover  depths  of  feeling  and  passion, 
and  a  real  enthusiasm  for  heroic  and  generous 
deeds ;  also  the  picturesque  faculty  of  seeing  the 
groups  evolved  from  the  dust  of  antiquity  and  the 
riielves  of  the  library,  in  order  to  paint  them 
living  beings — not  departed  forms — vnth  vigour, 
spirit,  taste.  If  we  go  on  augmenting,  some 
reader  may  say,  as  Rasselas  did  to  the  philoso- 
pher— "  I  perceive  it  is  impossible  to  become  an" 
—  historian. 

Miss  Strickland  has  not,  certainly,  attained  all 
the  requisites ;  yet  she  has  proved  herself  a  very 
useful  writer.  Her  "Queens  of  England"  have 
induced  many  to  whom  stronger  diet  would  have 
been  unpalatable  to  gain  a  respectable  knowledge 
of  the  leading  facts  of  English  history.  For  her 
own  sex  her  work  is  not  only  of  deep  interest,  but 
most  prove  in  many  ways  highly  beneficial.  Her 
own  unwearied  industry  is  an  example  of  much 
importance ;  the  devotion  of  her  talents  to  a  great 
subject  is  another  commendable  trait  in  her  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  success  attending  her  labours  has 
a  wide  influence  for  good.  Miss  Strickland  has 
incurred  considerable  censure  from  some  of  the 
British  critics  on  account  of  her  High  Church  and 
Tory  principles,  which  she  never  attempts  to  con- 
ceal ;  but  she  seems  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  her  own  opinions,  that  we  must 
believe  she  is  honestly  sure  her  statements  are 
correct.  In  short,  she  is  a  sincere  Queen-worship- 
per; and  certainly,  if  there  be  a  "divinity"  to 


hedge  kings,  who  have  usually  been  very  poor 
specimens  of  humanity,  queens 'may  well  be  ex- 
alted. Since  she  oommenced  her  work,  other 
biographies  of  some  of  these  royal  ladies  have 
appeared,  but  none  has  equalled  Miss  Strickland's 
in  the  interest  of  the  narrative  or  in  the  origi- 
nality of  materials. 

We  have  passed  over  the  earlier  writings  of  Miss 
Strickland,  yet  these  deserve  mention.  "The 
Pilgrims  of  Walsingham,  or  Tales  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  an  Historical  Romance,"  containing  some 
well-told  stories,  has  gone  through  numerous 
editions,  and  obtained  much  popular  favour  in 
England,  and  been  republished  in  the  United 
States  several  times.  Miss  Striekland  has  also 
written  poetry  worthy  of  notice,  if  her  prose  had 
not  excelled  it.  She  is  now  engaged  in  vrriting 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland ;"  the  first 
volume  of  which  has  appeared. 

From  "The  Queens  of  England,"  vol.xii. 

BBITISH   QUEENS. 

Whether  beloved  or  not,  the  influence  of  the 
wife  and  companion  of  the  sovereign  must  always 
be  considerable;  and,  for  the  honour  of  woman- 
kind, be  it  remembered  that  it  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  exerted  for  worthy  purposes.  Our 
Queens  have  been  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God,  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the 
exercise  of  a  moral  and  religious  influence.  Many 
of  them  have  been  brought  from  foreign  climes  to 
plant  the  flowers  and  refinements  of  a  more  polished 
state  of  society  in  our  own ;  and  well  have  they, 
for  the  most  part,  performed  their  mission. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIO   QUEENS. 

Enough  of  sin,  enough  of  sorrow,  have  surely 
been  related  of  Queens  of  the  Romish  church  to 
satisfy  any  candid  reader  that  they  have  been 
pourtrayed  not  according  to  the  ideal  perfections 
of  angelic  beings,  but  with  all  the  follies,  the  in- 
consistencies, the  frailties  to  which  fallen  and  cor- 
rupt human  nature  is  heir.  If  we  had  represented 
them  otherwise,  we  should  have  acted  as  absurdly 
as  those  who  argue,  after  the  fashion  of  stultified 
heathens,  by  raising  a  clamour,  and  reiterating 
cries  of,  "  Great  is  the  IMana  of  the  Ephesians." 

PROTESTANT   QUEENS. 

Katharine  Parr  was  the  preserver  of  our  uni- 
versities and  the  nursing-mother  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
referring  the  reader  to  our  life  of  that  illustrious 
lady,*  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  ridiculous 
accusation  put  forth  in  letters,  which  have  been 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
complaining  of  our  unjust  partiality  "in  having 
made  angels  of  all  the  popish  Queens,  and  demons 
of  all  the  protestant  Queens ;"  as  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  biographers  to  make  historical  characters 
any  thing  but  what  they  were,  or  just  to  blame 
them  for  recording  facts  for  which  authentic  au- 
thorities are  given.    Our  affections  are  naturally 
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on  the  side  of  the  Qneetis^  of  the  reformed  oharch, 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  It  is  a  church 
which  enjoins  truth,  and  we  do  not  pay  her  so  ill 
a  compliment  as  to  imply  that  she  requires  the 
sophistries  of  falsehood  to  bolster  up  her  cause. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  rational  person  to  draw 
controTsrsial  inferences  from  the  relative  merits 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Queens,  since 
no  two  of  them  have  been  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 


T. 


TAENOW,  FANNY, 

Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  fertile 
of  all  the  modem  German  authoresses.  Her  genius 
was  developed  by  misfortune  and  suffering :  while 
yet  an  infant,  she  fell  from  a  window  two  stories 
high,  and  was  taken  up,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
assistants,  without  any  apparent  injury,  except  a 
few  bruises ;  but  all  the  vital  functions  suffered, 
and  during  ten  or  twelve  years  she  was  extended 
on  a  couch,  neither  joining  in  any  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  childhood,  nor  subjected  to  the  usual 
routine  of  female  education.  She  educated  her- 
self. She  read  incessantly,  and,  as  it  was  her 
only  pleasure,  books  of  every  description,  good 
ftnd  bad,  were  furnished  her  without  restraint. 
She  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  she  made 
her  first  known  poetical  attempt,  inspired  by  her 
own  feelings  and  situation.  It  was  a  dialogue 
between  herself  and  the  angel  of  death.  In  her 
seventeenth  year  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
take  charge  of  her  father's  family,  after  he  had 
lost,  by  some  sudden  misfortune,  his  whole  pro- 
perty. He  held,  subsequently,  a  small  office  under 
government,  the  duties  of  which  were  principally 
performed  by  his  admirable  daughter.  Her  first 
writings  were  anonymous,  and  for  a  long  time  her 
name  was  unknown.  Her  most  celebrated  novel, 
the  *'  Thekla,''  was  published  in  1816 ;  and  from 
this  time  she  has  enjoyed  a  high  and  public  repu- 
tation. Fanny  Tamow  resides,  or  did  reside,  in 
Dresden. 

TASTU,  SABINE  CASIMIR  AMABLE  VOREST, 

Was  bom  at  Metz,  in  1798.  She  has  taken 
several  prizes  offered  by  literary  academies,  and 
holds  a  place  among  the  first  rank  of  contemporary 
French  poets.  Her  verses  are  written  with  great 
elegance,  while  the  sentiments  they  convey  are 
refined  and  moral.  She  has  been  very  successful 
in  her  books  for  young  persons. 

THEIS  DE  CONSTANCE,  MARIE,  PRINCESS 
OF  SALM  DYCK, 

Was  bom  at  Nantes,  7th  November,  1767.  After 
having  received  a  very  brilliant  education,  she,  in 
1789,  married  M.  Pipelet,  a  physician  of  consider- 
able celebrity,  and  established  herself  in  Paris, 
where  she  indulged  her  taste  for  literature  in  a 
congenial  atmosphere.  One  of  her  first  works 
was  the  poetical  drama  of  **  Sapho,"  an  opera  in 
four  acts,  which  was  adapted  to  music  by  Martini, 


and  went  through  a  hundred  representations  at 
the  J^atn  Louvoit,  Poetical  Epistles,  Dramas, 
and  various  other  productions  in  verse,  read  by 
Madame  Pipelet  at  the  Athenasum  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  published,  obtained  for  her  an  honoar> 
able  reputation  in  the  literary  world.  She  has 
also  published  several  ballads,  of  which  she  com- 
posed the  melodies  and  the  piano  accompaniments. 
In  1808,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  count  de  Salm 
Dyck,  who  took  the  Utle  of  prince  in  1816.  Sines 
that  time  the  princess  de  Salm  has  lived  alternately 
on  the  estates  of  her  husband,  in  Germany,  sad 
at  Paris,  where,  by  her  wit,  her  conversatioiial 
powers,  and  her  amiable  manners,  she  has  always 
rallied  round  her  the  ^lite  of  artists,  and  men  of 
letters. 

THIERRY,   MADAME, 

Is  the  wife  of  'the  distinguished  historian,  and 
has  merited  a  very  charming  acknowledgment 
firom  that  illustrious  author.  In  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, adverting  to  his  misfortune  —  one  of  the 
greatest  to  a  man  fond  of  books,  his  blindness — 
he  declares  that  "  his  wife  has  been  to  him  his 
eyes,  his  memory,  his  unfailing  helpmate;  with- 
out whom  his  great  works  could  scarcely  have 
been  accomplished,  so  untiring  and  intelligent 
was  her  constant  assistance ;  adding  to  the  offices 
of  a  zealous  secretary,  the  sympathy  and  enooa- 
ragement  of  affection." 

He  adds  that  her  abilities  are  equal,  if  not  so- 
perior,  to  his  own;  and  that  only  her  extreme 
modesty  prevents  her  undertaking  works  of  im- 
portance. In  this  opinion  we  cannot  concor  with 
the  author  of  the  <*  Norman  Conquest"  The 
sketches  Madame  Thierry  has  published  are 
pretty  stories,  neatly  written,  and  nothing  more. 
"Scenes  de  Moeurs,"  and  <* Adelaide,"  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  woman  of  cultivated 
and  elegant  mind,  but  they  evince  no  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  powers.  Still,  we  consider  her 
entitled  to  a  high  place  among  distinguished  wo- 
men, because  she  has  won  from  her  husband  sock 
a  beautiful  eulogium  on  her  talents,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  employed  them.  We 
may  see,  in  this  example,  of  what  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  husband  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
the  wife  may  become,  if  he  has  true  nobleness  of 
soul  to  encourage  the  development  and  rightly 
estimate  the  mind  of  his  wife* 

TOWNSEND,  ELIZA, 

Was  bora  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  she 
still  resides,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  All  her  early  poems,  though  attracting 
attention  and  favourable  notice  for  the  poetic  genius 
they  displayed,  were  published  anonymously,  and 
for  many  years  her  authorship  was  kept  a  secret, 
which  has  prevented  her  firom  being  as  widely 
known  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been.  Her 
poem  on  "The  Incomprehensibility  of  God"  is 
generally  considered  her  best ;  and  in  a  criticism 
on  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  remarks  that  **  it  is 
equal  in  grandeur  to  the  Thanatopsis  of  Bryant,** 
and  that  "  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  most  sublime  pieces  of  Wordsworth  or  Cole- 
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ridge."  ThoDgh  thlt  piuse  ni»y  bi  wnnfevhftt  too 
Ugh,  j«t  U  ^OWB  aniong  what  cIub  of  po«U  Mub 
TowDsend  maj  clum  ft  place  —  those  in  whom 
religioiu  feeling,  thoughtfulneia,  and  n  deep,  if 
qaiat  eDthuuutm  are  the  leading  traits.  Her  pre- 
dnctions  have  geoeralljr  appeared  in  the  different 
Teligione  periodieaU  of  Sen  England,  and  no 
ooUection  of  them  has  ever  been  made.  Hr. 
Griawold,  whoae  work  on  "  The  Female  Posts  of 
America"  is  well  known,  tajs  of  thia  writer: — 
"There is  a  religions  and  poetical  digni^,  trith 
all  the  eridencee  of  *  Sne  and  richlj-eultitaled 
onderstanding,  in  moat  of  the  poems  of  Hiss 
Townaend,  which  eotitle  her  to  be  ranked  among 
Mm  distinguiabed  literar;  women  who  were  her 
contemporaries,  and  in  advance  of  all  who  in  bar 
own  country  preceded  her." 


Wlwn  ut  thou  )— TaoD !  nniw  ■«■  Hipf 
Thallaoincnoclkll:  ibrRirunncn, 

1  look  ftbitucl  amDnf  thy  worki  —  iJie  tkj. 


nt).didtlHrtelKiMlllMT 


So  fondljr  lenmrted  « 
Ami  Put  and  Futiin 


Inctbble.  Inlerminit 
Ennio  Iheperfrcrlii 


hynir— thr  kind — 


TROLLOPE.   MR3., 
Has  acquired  a  wide  notoriety,  and  made  large 
roftta  by  her  writings ;  yet  few  of  her  sex  would, 
re  think,  be  willing  to  stand  in  her  place,  and 


bear  her  name,  for  all  aha  has  gained.  Bom  in 
England,  about  1787,  ehe  was  unknoirn  to  literary 
fame  nntit  ehe  had  reached  the  sober  aeaaon  of 
married  and  middle  life,  when  ahe  suddenly  burst 
forth  like  a  meteor,  whoae  erratic  couree  makes  it 
an  object  of  cnrioaity  ite  own  nature  would  never 


have  awakened.  In  tbia  akatch  of  Hra.  Trollope 
we  ahall  give  the  notices  by  her  own  conntrymen, 
British  critica,  whoae  faimeaa  regarding  ber  pro- 
ductiona,  on  all  points  save  one,  may  be  considered 

established,  Mr.  ChamberB,  in  his  "Cyclopsdia 
of  English  Literature,"  thus  eipresees  his  opinion : 
"  Mrs.  Trollope  first  came  before  the  public  in 
1832,  «hen  her  '  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Ame- 
ricans' was  published,  and  excited  much  attentioD. 
She  drew  so  severe  a  picture  of  American  faults 
and  foibles  —  of  their  want  of  delicnoy,  their  af- 
fectations, drinking,  coarse  selfiihnesa,  and  ridicn- 
lons  peculiarides  — that  the  whole  nation  was 
incensed  at  their  English  satirist.  There  la  macb 
einggeration  in  Mia.  Trollope'a  aketchea;  bat 
having  truth  for  their  foundation,  her  book  is 
supposed  to  have  hnd  aome  effect  in  reforming  the 
<  minor  morale'  and  social  habits  of  the  Americans. 
The  same  year  our  authoresa  continued  her  satiric 
portraits  in  a  novel  entitled  '  The  Refugee  in 
America,'  marked  by  the  same  traits  sa  her  former 
work,  but  eihibiting  little  art  or  talent  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  fable.  Mrs.  Trollope  now  tried  tiew 
ground.  In  1833  she  piiblisbed  'Belgium;'  and 
'Western  Germany'  in  1834,  countriea  where  she 
found  much  more  to  gratify  nnd  interest  her  than 
in  America,  and  where  she  travelled  in  generally 
good  humour.  The  only  serious  evil  which  Mrs. 
Trollope  seems  to  have  encountered  in  Oennany 
was  the  tobacco-smoke,  which  she  vituperates  with 
unwearied  perseverance.  In  183T  she  presented 
another  novel,  *  The  Vicur  of  Wreihill,'  an  able 
and  entertaining  work,  full  of  prejudices,  but  con- 
taining some  excellent  painting  of  manners  and 
eccentricities.  In  183B  our  authoress  appears 
again  as  a  traveller.  '  Vienna  and  the  AustriaDa ' 
was  of  the  same  caat  as  '  Belgium  and  Germany,' 
bat  more  deformed  by  prejudice.  Tbia  journey 
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also  afforded  Mn.  Trollope  materiala  for  a  noTel, 
which  she  entitled  <A  Romanoe  of  Vienna.'  Three 
noTels  were  the  frait  of  1839 ;  namely,  *  The  Wi- 
dow Bamaby/  a  highly  amusing  work,  particularly 
the  delineation  of  the  bustling,  scheming,  unprin- 
cipled husband-hunting  widow ;  *  Michael  Arm- 
strong, or  the  Factory  Boy,'  a  caricature  of  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  manufacturing  system ;  and 
<One  Fault,'  a  domestic  story,  illustrating  with 
uncommon  rigour  and  effect  the  dismal  conse- 
quences of  that  species  of  bad  temper  which  pro- 
ceeds from  pride  and  over- sensitiveness.  In  1840 
we  had  *  The  Widow  Married ;'  and  in  1841  *  The 
Blue  Belles  of  England,'  and  'Charles  Chester- 
field.' The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth 
of  genius,  and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the 
state  of  literature  in  England,  branding  authors, 
editors,  and  publishers  with  unprincipled  profli- 
gacy, selfishness  and  corruption.  In  1842  Mrs. 
TroUope,  besides  throwing  off  another  novel,  *  The 
Ward  of  Thorpe  Combe,  gave  the  public  the  result 
of  a  second  visit  to  Belgium,  describing  the 
changes  that  had  been  effected  since  1838,  and 
also  *  A  Visit  to  Italy.'  The  smart  caustic  style 
of  our  authoress  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
classic  scenes,  manners,  and  antiquities  of  Italy, 
as  to  the  broader  features  of  American  life  and 
character,  and  this  work  was  not  so  successful  as 
her  previous  publications.  Returning  to  fiction, 
we  find  Mrs.  Trollope,  as  usual,  prolific.  Three 
novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  produce 
of  1843  —  *  Hargrave,'  <  Jessie  Phillips,'  and  <  The 
Lauringtons.'  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
fashion;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new  English 
poor-law ;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  *  supe- 
rior people,'  the  '  bustling  Botherbys'  of  society. 
Reviewing  the  aggregate  labours  of  this  industri- 
ous authoress,  we  cannot  say  that  she  has  done 
good  proportioned  to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is 
directed  against  the  mere  superficialities  of  life, 
and  is  not  calculated  to  check  vice  or  encourage 
Tirtue.  In  depicting  high  life,  she  wants  the 
genial  spirit  and  humanity  of  Theodore  Hook. 
She  has  scattered  amusement  among  novel-readers 
by  some  of  her  delineations ;  but  in  all  her  mirth 
there  is  a  mocking  and  bitter  spirit,  which  is  often 
as  misplaced  as  it  is  unfeminine." 

From  another  critic,  Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  author 
of  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: "The  class  to  which  Mrs.  TroUope  belongs 
is,  fortunately,  very  small ;  but  it  will  always  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unscrupulous,  so 
long  as  a  corrupt  taste  is  likely  to  yield  a  trifling 
profit.  She  owes  every  thing  to  tiiat  audacious 
contempt  of  public  opinion  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  persons  who  are  said  to  gtick  ai 
nothing.  Nothing  but  this  sticking  at  nothing 
could  have  produced  some  of  the  books  she  has 
written  in  which  her  wonderful  impunity  of  face 
is  so  remarkable.  Her  constitutional  coarseness 
is  the  natural  element  of  a  low  popularity,  and  is 
sure  to  pass  for  cleverness,  shrewdness,  and 
strength,  where 'cultivated  judgment  and  chaste 
inspiration  would  be  thrown  away.  Her  books  of 
travel  are  crowded  with  plebeian  criticisms  on 
works  o!r  art  and  the  usages  of  courts,  and  are 


doubtless  held  in  great  esteem  by  her  admxms, 
who  love  to  see  such  things  overhauled  and 
dragged  down  to  their  own  level.  The  book  on 
America  is  of  a  different  class.  The  subject  ezaeUijf 
suited  her  style  and  her  taste,  and  people  looked  on  of 
the  fun  as  they  would  at  a  scramble  of  swetps  in  ike 
kennel;  while  the  reflecting  few  thought  it  a  little 
fair  in  Mrs.  TroUope  to  find  fauU  with  the 
of  the  Americans.  Mappy  for  her  she  had  suck  m 
topic  to  begin  with.  Had  she  commenced  her  lite- 
rary career  with  Austria  or  France,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, she  would  have  ended  it  there. 

"  But  it  is  to  her  novels  she  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
her  current  reputation ;  and  it  is  here  her  defects 
are  most  glaringly  exhibited.  She  cannot  adapl 
herself  to  the  characterixation  requisite  in  a  woA 
of  fiction;  she  cannot  go  out  of  herself;  she 
serves  up  every  thing  with  the  same  sauce ;  the 
predominant  flaTour  Is  Trollope  stilL  The  plot  is 
always  preposterous,  and  the  actors  in  it  seem  to 
be  eternally  bullying  each  other.  She  takes  a 
strange  delight  in  the  hideous  and  reToltingy  and 
dwells  with  gusto  upon  the  sins  of  vulgarity.  Her 
sensitiveness  upon  this  point  is  striking.  She 
never  omits  an  opportunity  of  detailing  the  faulti 
of  low-bred  people,  and  even  goes  out  of  her  way 
to  fasten  the  stigma  upon  others  who  ought  to 
have  been  more  gently  tasselled.  Then  her  low 
people  are  sunk  deeper  than  the  lowest  depths,  as  if 
they  had  been  bred  in  and  in,  to  the  last  dregs.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Trollope's 
mob  of  characters,  except  the  mlgarity  of  her 
select  aristocracy.  That  is  transcendent  —  it  caps 
the  climax. 

**We  haye  heard  it  urged  on  behalf  of  Mn. 
Trollope,  that  her  novels  are,  at  all  events,  drawn 
from  life.  So  are  sign-painttngs.  It  is  no  great 
proof  of  their  truth  that  centaurs  and  griffins  do 
not  run  loose  through  her  pages,  and  that  her  men 
and  women  have  neither  hoofs  nor  tails.  The 
tawdriest  wax-works,  girt  up  in  paste  and  span- 
gles, are  also  '  drawn  from  life ;'  but  there  ends 
the  resemblance." 

This  last  critic  is  an  Englishman,  or  it  nii^t 
reasonably  be  urged  that  if  Mrs.  Trollope  is  low 
in  her  tastes,  vulgar  in  her  ideas,  and  not  worthy 
of  credit  when  writing  on  any  subject — except 
the  Americans,  her  statements  respecting  their 
«  Domestic  Manners "  might  possibly  take  their 
colouring  from  her  own  mind  and  character.  But 
all  abuse  of  Americans  has  been  so  pleasant  to 
English  taste,  that  even  Mrs.  Trollope  was  praised 
and  paid  for  her  first  coarse  caricatures,  till  she. 
naturally  enough,  fancied  herself  gifted  to  shine 
among  the  best  of  England's  writers.  They  are 
welcome  to  a  monopoly  of  her  fame:  we  only 
I  regret  that  she  belongs  to  the  female  sex. 
'  A  few  words  are  all  that  is  needed  to  expIaiB 
her'dislike  of  America.  We  quote  from  a  sketch 
which  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  in  183S, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  who  resided  in 
Cincinnati  during  the  sojourn  of  Mrs.  Trollope  m 
that  city.  He  judges  her  more  kindly  than  do  her 
English  critics : 

**  In  reply  to  the  question  which  has  been  asiked 
us,  we  are  sure,  a  Uiousand  times,  what  sort  of  a 
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person  was  Mrs.  TroUope,  and  what  were  her 
ohjects  in  Tisiting  America  ?  we  reply,  she  was  in 
person  a  short,  plomp  figure,  wiih  a  ruddy,  round, 
Saxon  face,  of  bright  complexion,  forty-five, 
though  not  showing  older  than  thirty-seven,  of 
appearance  singularly  unladylike,  a  misfortune 
heightened  by  her  want  of  taste  and  female  intel- 
ligence in  regard  to  dress,  or  her  holding  herself 
ntterly  above  such  considerations,  though  at  times 
she  was  as  much  finer  and  more  expensively 
dressed  than  other  ladies,  as  she  was  ordinarily 
inferior  to  them  in  her  costume.  Bobust  and  mas- 
culine in  her  habits,  she  had  no  fear  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  recklessly  exposing  herself  in  long  walks 
to  the  fierce  meridian  sun  or  the  pouring  shower, 
owing  a  severe  fever,  no  doubt,  to  those  circum- 
stances. Voluble  as  a  French  woman,  shrill  and 
piercing  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  piquant  and 
sarcastic  in  the  tenor  of  her  conversation,  she  was 
a  most  accomplished  mimic ;  and  as  she  had  tra- 
velled in  France  and  Italy,  and  knew  the  language 
and  light  literature  of  both  these  countries,  and 
was,  moreover,  acquainted,  as  we  know  from  her 
correspondence,  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  genius  in  England ;  as  she  was,  in 
particular,  perfectly  au  fait  in  regard  to  every 
thing  that  concerned  theatricals  and  play-writing 
and  play-going  people;  as  she  had  seen  every 
body  and  knew  every  body  in  Europe  of  whom  we 
hear,  her  conversation  was  remarkably  amusing. 

She  was  in  correspondence  while  in  this  country, 
as  we  know,  with  Miss  Mitford  and  Miss  Landon, 
and,  we  believe,  with  Campbell,  the  poet,  and 
other  names  well  known  to  fame.  Having  been 
trained  to  the  expectation  of  inheriting  a  great 
fortune,  and  having  views  of  conventional  morals 
and  decorum  not  of  the  severer  class,  not  re- 
strained by  religious  considerations,  and  mixing 
much  with  the  gay  and  pleasure-seeking,  she  had 
probably  run  through  the  common  and  allowed 
range  of  fashion,  and  exhausted  the  common  forms 
of  pleasure  and  worn  it  all  out  to  satiety ;  though 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  while  in 
America,  whatever  liberty  she  may  have  taken 
with  the  lesser  morals,  she  was  exemplary  in  her 
observance  of  the  higher  duties ;  she  was  amiable 
in  the  highest  degree  in  her  relations  with  the 
people  about  her  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati, 
where  she  resided  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
stay  in  America,  and  among  whom  she  was  ex- 
tremely popular;  enacting  among  them  Lady 
Bountiful  with  a  graciousness  of  distribution,  and 
nursing  the  sick,  which  every  where  gains  favour. 
Besides  Hervieu,  an  accomplished  French  painter, 
she  was  accompanied  by  her  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters." 

Mr.  Flint  goes  on  to  state  that  Mrs.  TroUope 
eame  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1829,  to  coope- 
rate vrith  Miss  Fanny  Wright^  another  British 
eccentric,  who,  at  Nashoba,  Tennessee,  was  en- 
gaged in  her  famous  and  failing  experiment  of 
cultivating  the  Ethiopians.  Mrs.  TroUope  was 
soon  disgusted.  After  spending  two  days  at  Na- 
shoba, she  fled  from  the  negro  settlement,  came 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  she  passed  two  winters 
building  her  huge  Turkish  bazaar,  which  cost  her 


$24,000,  on  which,  paying  $12,000  and  repudi- 
ating the  remainder,  she  departed  for  England. 
But  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes  was  not  her 
severest  trial.  Owing  to  her  want  of  letters  of 
introduction  and  to  her  vulgar  appearance,  she  was 
never  risited  or  invited  into  society  whUe  in  Cin- 
cinnati, never  attended  a  party,  nor  was  admitted 
into  but  four  families ;  and  those,  though  respect- 
able, did  not  give  parties.  Such  was  her  know- 
ledge of  America. 

We  have  not  named  all  her  works.  In  1849 
she  pubUshed  **  Toung  Love,"  a  novel,  which  a 
writer  in  the  London  AthensBum  thus  reports: 
<(  The  masculine  vigour  and  shrewdness  developed 
in  Mrs.  TroUope's  earlier  novels,  won  for  them  a 
popularity  which  is  fast  waning  from  the  sameness 
of  material  and  feebleness  of  plot  exhibited  in 
each  succeeding  work.  The  announcement,  how- 
ever, of  one  bearing  the  above  title,  was  Ukely 
enough,  after  the  politic  fashion  of  Mr.  Bayes,  to 
'  surprise '  the  pubUc  into  a  purchase,  although  it 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  whet  our  appetite ; 
for  we  should  be  perplexed  to  name  a  writer  less 
Ukely  to  pourtray,  in  its  truth  and  beauty,  the 
purity  and  poetry,  *•  to  daUy  with  the  innocence ' 
of  'Young  Love.'" 

Her  latest  work,  issued  in  1850,  was  "  Petticoat 
Government;"  a  miserable  attempt  to  be  piquant 
and  witty  on  a  subject  that  Caudle  had  completed. 

TUTHILL,   LOUISA  C, 

Was  bom  and  educated  in  New  Haven,  Conneo- 
ticut.  She  oEJoyed  the  best  advantages,  both  as 
to  schools  and  society,  and  in  her  girlhood  began 
to  amuse  herself  with  attempts  at  poems,  plays, 
and  novels.  But  no  one  was  ever  aUowed  to  scru- 
tinize these  juvenile  efforts,  and  before  her  mar- 
riage they  were  devoted  to  a  general  conflagration. 
She  was  married  in  1817,  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
Cornelius  TuthUl,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar  in  New  Haven,  and  fond  of  science  and 
literature.  He  encouraged  his  wife  in  her  Uterary 
'  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  surprised  her  by  causing 
one  of  her  poems  to  be  pubUshed  without  her 
knowledge,  which  was  her  first  appearance  in 
print.  In  1825  Mrs.  TuthiU  was  left  a  young 
widow  with  four  chUdren,  and  to  solace  herself 
under  her  heavy  affliction  she  had  recourse  to  her 
pen.  At  this  time  she  wrote  "James  Somers,  the 
PUgrim's  Son,"  pubUshed  in  1827,  and  <«  Mary's 
Visit  to  B.,"  in  1829.  She  continued  to  write 
anonymously  for  periodical  literature  for  some 
time,  and  in  1848-9,  published  "The  Toung 
Lady's  Reader,"  and  "Toung  Lady's  Friend;" 
the  first  works  to  which  her  name  was  attached. 
In  1842  Mrs.  TuthUl  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  where  she  wrote  "  I  will  be  a  Gentleman," 
and  "  I  wiU  be  a  Lady ;"  books  for  the  young, 
which  have  been  very  sucoessfal.  She  continued 
the  series,  and  produced  "Onward,  Right  On- 
ward," <«4!lnything  for  Sport,"  "  The  Boarding- 
School  Giri,"  "A  Strike  for  Freedom,"  and  "  My 
Wife,"  a  story  in  one  volume.  Not  long  after, 
having  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Tuthill 
pubUshed  "  The  History  of  Architecture ;"  a  Tory 
interesting  work  on  an  art  but  UtUe  understood, 
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and  for  the  study  of  which  the  aathoress  had 
enjoyed  nnusual  facilities.  Within  the  last  three 
}%ars  there  have  appeared  from  the  same  writer 
"The  Nursery  Book  for  Toung  Mothers,"  and 
three  little  works,  "  The  Merchant,"  «*  The  Law- 
yer," and  "  The  Mechanic ;"  part  of  a  series  en- 
titled **  Snccess  in  Life." 

Mrs.  TnthiU  is  a  pleasant  writer ;  her  cheerful 
spirit  and  hopefU  philosophy  give  an  attractive 
charm  even  to  good  advice ;  which,  like  medicine, 
requires  often  to  be  sugared  before  it  is  willingly 
taken.  All  her  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  an 
earnest  purpose  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
society ;  she  has  read  much,  and  uses  her  know- 
ledge of  books  skilfully  to  illustrate  her  own 
TiewB.  There  is  also  a  pure  current  of  pious 
feeling,  flowing,  as  it  were,  fVom  her  warm  heart, 
that  freshens  old  thoughts  and  keeps  her  literary 
field  bright  with  the  flowers  that  never  die. 

From  '*The  Voung  Lady's  Home." 
A  daughtxk'b  duty. 

How  few  daughters  are  fiilly  aware  of  the  sacri- 
fices made  for  them  by  their  parents!  Tour 
father,  year  after  year,  has  toiled,  perhaps,  for 
that  wealth  which  enables  him  to  give  you  the 
luxuries  and  elegances  of  life.  Day  and  night  has 
his  anxious  mind  been  exercised  for  your  welfare. 
He  has  spared  you  from  home  and  its  duties  and 
given  up  the  pleasure  of  your  society  and  your 
assistance  to  fit  you  for  life.  Or,  if  you  have 
l>een  so  happy  as  to  remain  beneath  the  parental 
iroof,  you  have  probably  been  so  occupied  with  your 
Intellectual  education  as  to  have  had  little  time  to 
•devote  to  him.  Now  that  you  have  more  leisure, 
enquire  how  you  shall  Contribute  to  your  father's 
•comfort  and  enjoyment.  Have  you  acquired  ac- 
complishments ?  Consider  it  the  highest  gratifi- 
•oation  they  can  afford  you  to  exercise  them  for 
his  amusement.  Let  the  voice  which  he  has  been 
tiie  means  of  cultivating  yield  its  sweetest  notes 
fbr  his  pleasure  5  let  his  praise  be  more  welcome 
io  your  ear  than  the  applause  of  thousands. 

BXHAVIOUB  TO   SKBTAMT8. 

Never  ring  for  a  servant  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  consider  whether  you  have  a  right  to 
make  even  your  own  waiting-maid  take  forty  steps 
to  save  yourself  one.  Nothing  shows  a  person's 
ill-breeding  more  plainly  than  a  harsh,  imperious 
manner  towards  servants.  Knowing  how  much 
more  agreeable  it  is  to  be  requested  than  com- 
manded, it  would  seem  as  if  every  one  might  say, 
"Will  you  do  this?"  or  even,  "  Please  do  that;" 
and  there  would  be  no  want  of  propriety  in  saying, 
"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  do  it?"  Human 
nature  resents  the  imperative  mood,  but  yields  a 
ready  acquiescence  to  gentle  entreaty.  Tou  must 
not  suppose  that  all  servants  are  of  course  merely 
mercenary;  they  may  serve  with  affection,  and 
possess  a  keen  sensibility  to  kindness.  Ai  amiable 
dignity  of  deportment,  joined  with  considerateness, 
and  a  hearty  desire  for  their  good,  may  secure 
faithful,  humble  allies,  whose  interests  are  identi- 
fied with  your  own.  Avoiding  that  familiarity 
which  the  old  proverb  says  breeds  "  contempt," 


consider  what  is  really  due  to  the  feelings  and 
character  of  a  faithful  domestic,  and  demonstrate 
by  your  conduct  that  you  have  no  contempt  for 
those  whom  Proridence  has  placed  in  a  subordi- 
nate station,  and  that  you  recognise  no  vulgarity 
but  such  as  arises  from  a  low  and  vicious  character. 

BOm   HABITS. 

A  young  lady  who  would  be  prepared  for  the 
responsible  situation  of  a  wife  and  the  respected 
mistress  of  a  household,  has  much  to  learn  at  her 
mother's  fireside.  A  cumbrous  set  of  rules  and 
maxims  hung  about  one,  like  the  charms  which 
the  gree-gree  man  sells  to  the  poor  African,  will 
not  ward  off  the  erils,  nor  frimish  an  antidote  to 
the  trials,  of  life.  It  is  by  the  habitual  exercise 
of  those  affections  and  those  principles  which 
make  her  the  light  and  life  of  her  father's  heartih 
and  hall,  that  a  young  lady  becomes  fitted  for 
another  station.  At  home  she  is  in  the  genial 
school  ordained  by  Providence  for  the  nurtnre  of 
those  "  flowers  of  loveliness  "  which  will  beautiff 
another  habitation.  The  habit  of  cheerful  acqui- 
escence to  the  will  of  others  may  be  acquired  by 
submission  to  the  will  of  parents ;  self-denial,  by 
yielding  to  brothers  and  sisters;  oonedderation 
for  the  welfare  of  dependants,  by  care  not  to 
give  unnecessary  trouble  to  servants.  A  young 
lady  who  is  not  an  affectionate,  docile  daugh- 
ter, a  loving,  kind  sister,  cannot  make  a  good 
wife. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  well-spring  of  the  affections  is  in  yonr  own 
hearts ;  let  it  not  be  a  sealed  fountain ;  let  yovr 
love  cheer  your  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisten^ 
friends,  and  your  gentie,  docile  submission  to  law- 
ful authority,  prove  that  it  has  been  well  for  ycm 
"  to  bear  the  yoke  in  your  youth." 

SOOIBTT. 

Does  society  claim  an  exorbitant  share  of  time? 
This  sacrifice  is  often  yielded  as  if  demanded  by 
that  "  necessity  that  knows  no  law."  The  home 
spent  in  society  are  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
time  thus  yielded ;  previous  preparation  for  these 
hours  makes  a  far  more  exorbitant  demand. 
Tasteful  embroidery  and  fine  needlework  ailbrd 
pleasant  occupation  to  young  ladies;  bat  when 
employed  solely  for  the  decoration  of  the  person, 
they  may  be  treacherous  monopolizers.  One  young 
lady  has  been  known  to  spend  two  months  upon 
the  trimming  to  a  ball-dress,  and  another  a  half- 
year  upon  an  embroidered  satin  dress.  Patient^ 
persevering  industry,  which,  applied  to  better 
purposes  than  the  gratification  of  vanity  and  sel- 
fishness, would  deserve  high  encomium ;  and  per- 
haps, after  all  this  pains-taking,  society  would  have 
been  as  well  pleased  without  the  trimming  and 
embroidery. 

•»««•»» 

Acknowledging  that  society  has  clums,  and  tiiat 
you  are  to  maintain  kind  and  friendly  relatioBS 
with  the  eirole  to  which  you  belong ;  yet,  neither 
these  claims,  nor  your  love  of  display,  nor  your 
fondness  for  amusement,  should  lead  yon  to  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  happiness  and  of  principle^ 
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CONYBBSATION. 

The  literature  of  the  day,  improYement  in  the 
arts,  diflcoYeries  in  science,  the  important  cYents 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  world,  the  efforts 
being  made  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
religion, — these,  and  a  thousand  other  interesting 
topics,  men  might  talk  about  in  the  society  of 
ladies  without  lowering  their  own  minds  or  eleYat- 
ing  beyond  their  capacity  those  of  their  auditors, 
or  rather  coUo^isU;  for  it  is  assumed  that  here 
they  meet  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.    If  it  be 
Biad  that,  by  courtesy,  it  is  left  for  the  ladies  to 
take  the  lead,  then  they  are  to  blame  if  they  find 
no  higher  themes  for  entertainment  than  fashions, 
beauty,   dress,   manners,   flattery,   and  scandaL 
Making  large  allowance  for  their  fondness  for 
these  topics,  candour  must  allow  that  modesty,  in 
many  instances,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule  in  others, 
deter  them  from  bringing  forward  other  less  tri- 
fling subjects  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested. 
Cicero  says  of  silence,  — "  There  is  not  only  an 
art,  but  an  eloquence  in  it;"  let,  then,  your  silence 
be  eloquent  wheneYor  friYolous  or  unsuitable  sub- 
jects are  introduced ;  it  is  often  the  only  delicate 
way  in  which  you  can  manifest  disat>*?robation. 

OHBISTIAinTT. 

Woman  owes  her  present  elcYation  of  character 
and  condition  to  Christianity;  in  all  countries 
where  its  benign,  holy  influence  is  unfelt,  she  is 
still  an  unintellectual,  a  degraded  being ;  and  just 
in  proportion  to  its  purity  and  its  power  OYer  a 
people  is  her  domestic  happiness. 

IHDIPSKDBRCB. 

You  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  that  dsYolYO  upon 
you  in  relation  to  others  without  some  independ- 
ence. Ton  cannot  Uyo  without  exerting  influence ; 
perhaps  many  look  to  you  for  example ;  if  your 
course  is  uncertain  as  that  of  the  fluttering  insect, 
gOYcmed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  mislead.  Qenerous  impulses,  noble 
impulses,  are  often  lauded;  but  so  long  as  the 
human  heart  is  sinful,  you  may  not  trust  implicitly 
to  its  impulses;  they  may  be  right,  but  it  is 
mournfully  oertiun  that  they  may  be  wrong. 

PUKOIPLSS. 

The  Bible  contains  two  grand,  ultimate  princi- 
ples: namefy,  holiness  produces  happiness;  sin, 
misery.  All  the  eommandt  of  Ood  are  founded 
upon  this  immutable  truth ;  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  flow  flrom  the  same  source.  '*  Thou  shalt 
loYO  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  **  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you." 

00K8I8TVNCT. 

Consistency  of  character  is  the  Yery  keystone 
of  the  arch ;  giYing  completeness  and  strength  to 
all  the  Yirtues. 

In  order  to  be  consistent  in  the  right  way,  you 
must  hsYC  a  Just  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
objects  at  which  you  aim.  A  consistent  lawyer  is 
one  who  applies  all  his  learning,  his  ze&I,  and  his 
eloquence,  to  gain  a  bad  cause  as  well  as  a  good 


one.  A  consistent  fine  lady  is  one  whose  parties 
are  the  most  splendid,  whose  dresses  are  made  by 
the  most  fashionable  modist,  whose  bonnets  ara 
the  perfection  of  elegance,  whose  manners  are  as 
regulated  as  her  watch,  to  suit  all  times  and -occa- 
sions, and  who  pays  her  bills  or  not,  Just  as  suits 
her  conYonience.  A  consistent  politician  goes  all 
lengths  with  party,  right  or  wrong,  CYcn  though 
the  measures  of  his  party  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  his  country.  In  these  cases  unity  of  purpose 
produces  consistency.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  what  is  your  aim. 
The  question  here  is,  not  what  you  know,  or  what 
you  are ;  but  what  you  intend  to  be.  The  passion- 
ate loYcr  of  science  climbs  the  fearful  precipice, 
and  perils  life  itself  for  a  single  little  flower  be- 
longing to  a  g^enus  that  is  wanting  in  his  herba- 
rium. What  efforts  should  be  deemed  too  great 
to  attain  each  flower  of  beauty  that  adorns  the 
garland  of  woman's  worth  ? 

CHSEHriTLNSSS.         ^ 

It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  woman  to  maintain  a 
cheerful  heart  Protected'  from  the  trials  and 
cares  to  which  the  other  sex  are  exposed,  to  her 
they  turn  for  comfort  and  consolation.  And  nobly 
does  she  afford  it  in  the  time  of  darkness  and 
affliction;  but  too  often,  in  apparent  prosperity, 
instead  of  clteering  those  who  are  annoyed  with 
a  thousand  nameless  Ycxations,  she  adds  to  their 
perplexities  and  cares.  How  loYoly  does  she  ap- 
pear to  whom  all  in  the  domestic  circle  turn  for 
sympathy  in  their  joy,  and  who,  with  winning 
kindness,  beguiles  them  from  their  sorrow.  The 
little  one,  tottering  on  the  floor,  clears  his  discon- 
tented face  and  breaks  into  a  merry  laugh  as  he 
catches  the  reflection  of  her  sweet  smile.  The 
poor,  too,  pray  that  God  may  bless  her  whose  pre- 
sence is  OYcr  to  them  such  a  rich  blessing.  Cherish, 
then,  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  that  cheerfulness 
which  is  the  **  bloom  and  efliuence  "  of  Christian- 
ity, and  its  fragrance  shall  be  shed  around  your 
declining  years,  and  linger,  when  the  spirit  is  fled, 
in  a  sweet  smile  OYcr  the  face  that  CYcn  in  death 
it  can  make  loYely. 

SSLT-OOVXBNMKKT. 

Self-goYemment  is,  of  course,  a  much  more 
difKcult  task  for  the  irritable,  the  passionate,  the 
sanguine,  than  for  the  naturally  amiable.  The 
disposition  which  a  happy  few  possess  resembles 
the  climate  of  some  sweet  island  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  no  riolent  storms  ever  agitate  the 
mild  and  uniform  temperature ;  while  others  are 
like  our  own  Indies,  where  the  hurricane  and  tor- 
nado are  frequent  risitants.  If  yon  possess  aa 
equable  flow  of  animal  spirits  it  is  impossible  for 
yon  to  oonceiYO  of  the  dif&oulty  of  restraining 
and  oontrolling  an  impetuous,  impulslYo  tempera- 
ment The  Apostles  St  John  and  St  Paul  exem- 
plified Ihis  natural  difference  in  temperament 
The  beloYod  disciple  possessed  an  angelic  sweets 
ness  of  disposition,  a  kindliness,  and  a  beautiful 
equanimity,  which  rendered  him  the  soothing^ 
gentle  friend,  upon  whose  bosom  the  Sariour  oould 
lean  at  the  social  board. 
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VICTORIA  I., 
BiiaNnro  Qaeen  of  Qreat  Briton  and  Ireland, 
WW  born  at  Kensington  FoUce,  M*.;  Zith,  1819. 
Her  father  was  Edward  Duke  of  Kent,  fonrth  son 
of  OeoT^  IIL,  and  her  mother*  ma  Tictoria 
Huia  Iionisa,  daughter  of  the  Doke  of  Sftie- 
Oobni^.  Left  a  widoir  when  her  delleale  infant 
WW  bnt  nght  months  old,  the  Dnobeai  of  Kent 
deroted  henelf  to  the  great  pnrpose  of  ti^idng 
her  danghtar  to  be  worthy  of  the  crown  which  it 
teemed  probable  ehe  might  wear.  Qaeea  Tiotoria 
la,  therefore,  the  exponent  of  female  nature  rightly 
cnltJvated  for  the  highest  station  a  mortal  oan 
inherit  by  birth.  The  means  by  which  this  in- 
stroction  was  perfected  and  the  resolts  to  human- 
ity, are  etudieB  for  the  atatesnan,  philoaopher,  and 
Chriedan. 


In  onr  brief  elietoh  we  shall  only  allnile  to  some 
of  the  seemingl;  email  clrcnmBtaneea,  yet  really 
great  eTents,  because  influencing  a  mind  which 
was  to  have  a  Tost  inflnence  on  other  minds. 

The  ordering  and  training  of  Qneen  Victoria 
was  entirely  the  work  of  her  wiee-hearted  mother, 
and  chiefly  accomplished  by  female  agencies. 
That  her  edneaUon  was  of  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  order  for  her  station,  there  are  ample 
proqfs ;  It  has  given  to  the  greatest  monarchy  in 
the  world  the  best  soToreign  the  world  cont^ns; 
the  best  of  her  own  royal  line  ;  the  best,  morally 
fpeaking,  that  ctct  sat  on  England's  throne.  More 
than  this,  Victoria  was  trained  to  perform  all  her 
duties ;  she  is  an  accomplished  lady,  as  perfect  in 
her  feminine  as  in  her  queenly  character ;  a  duti- 
(bl  daughter,  a  loring  wife,  a  watehfbl  mother,  a 
Und  mistress,  a  generoiu  benefactor,  an  eiem- 
plary  Chrietian ;  there  are  no  startling  contrasta 
nor  weak  inooniistenciet  in  her  conduct.  Such 
oniform  adherence  to  the  right  and  proper  onder 
drcumitances  where  eelfleh  propensities  are  so 
«flen  stimulated  and  so  eanlj  gratified,  most  be 
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the  result  of  the  conscientious  piineipte  esrly  and 
unceasingly  onltiTstad.  In  this  lies  the  germ  of 
all  moral  goodness  and  the  elements  of  all  true 
greatness.  FromConscienUoDsoess  enlightenodby 
the  Dirine  precepts  are  educed  the  rirtoea  of  <•«- 
dience,  temperance,  truth,  justice,  mercy,  pm- 
dence,  fidelity,  beneTolence,  and  self-control;  whOv 
the  sweet  feelings  of  loie,  hope,  and  faith,  whoM) 
onion  and  exaltation  form  the  crowning  grace  of 
piety,  owe  their  best  and  holiest  charm  to  the  sama 
principle  of  right  Let  as  see  bow  the  teactungs 
of  the  mother  conld  thus  lead  her  child  iu  the  way 
of  righteousness  whose  end  is  always  happinos, 
either  in  this  worid  or  in  the  better  one  to  come. 

Before  the  birth  of  this  precious  child,  tha 
Duchess  of  Kent  had  shown,  in  the  prerious  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life,  and  particularly  in  the 
personal  sacrifices  and  risks  she  endured  when, 
leaving  her  own  home  in  Qermany,  she  hastened 
to  England  so  that  her  oS'spring  might  be  British 
bom,  her  deep  devoUou  Co  duty,  and  that  innat* 
wisdom  which  has  guided  her  through  every  task 
and  trial.  Perhaps  nothing  at  the  lime  more 
strikingly  marked  the  moral  delicacy  of  the  woman 
and  the  decision  of  character  so  DeeesBary  to  sua* 
tun  it,  than  the  resolution  she  evinced  te  trust 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  midwife  whom  ahe  had 
summoned  from  Germany  to  attend  her. 

In  s[nte  of  the  remonstrauces  of  those  who 
Uncled  scientific  knowledge  was  confined  to  maa- 
culine  practitioners,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  fina 
In  her  purpose  to  employ  only  Dr.  Charlotte,*  as 
she  was  called ;  and  thus,  under  a  woman's  can 
and  skill,  Victoria  was  ushered  into  the  worid. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  nursed  her  infant  at  her  own 
bosom,  always  attended  on  tlie  bathing  and  drese- 
ing,  and,  as  soon  as  the  little  girl  could  sit  alone, 
she  was  placed  at  a  small  table  beside  her  mother's 
at  ber  meals,  yet  never  indulged  In  an;  but  the 
prescribed  simple  kinds  of  food.  Thus  were  the 
sentimennts  of  obidiaice,  tempo-ante,  and  ttlf-cun- 
trol  early  inculcated  and  brought  into  daily  eier- 

The  Duke  of  Kent  died  in  debt  for  money  boi^ 
rowed  of  his  Mends.  The  Duchess  instructed  the 
litUe  Princess  concerning  these  debts,  and  encou- 
raged her  to  lay  aside  portions  of  money,  which 
might  have  been  expended  iu  the  purchase  of  toys, 
as  a  fund  to  pay  these  demands  against  her  de- 
ceased father.  Thus  were  awakened  and  culti- 
vated  those  noble  virtues,  juttiet,  /ortilude,  fiddilf, 
prvdaut,  with  that  filial  devotion  which  is  the 
germ  of  patruttUm,  And  thus,  throughout  all  the 
arrangements  daring  the  first  seven  years,  the 
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order,  the  simplioity,  the  conscientiouBDess  of  the 
teacher,  were  moulding  the  ductile  and  impress- 
able  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  to  follow  after 
wisdom  and  do  the  right  Love,  in  her  mother's 
fb^Q,  was  ever  around  the  little  Princess;  the 
counsels  and  examples  of  that  faithful  Mentor, 
like  an  inspiration,  serred  to  lift  up  the  young 
soul  to  have  hope  in  Ood  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Je^us  Christ 

Well  was  it  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  left  his  wife 
sole    guardian    over  their  child.     The  Duchess 
could  arrange  the  whole  manner  of  Victoria's 
education  and  superintend  it    She  did  do  this. 
From  the  day  of  her  husband's  death  till  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  neyer 
separated  herself  from  her  daughter.     They  slept 
in  the  same  apartment ;  the  first  lessons  were  ^yen 
by  maternal  lips,  and  when  careful  teachers  were 
employed,  still  the  mother  was  ever  present,  shar- 
ing the  amusements  and  encouraging  the  exer- 
cises and  innocent  gaiety  of  the  child.     Thus  was 
Victoria  trained.     Her  intellectual  education  was 
as  thorough  as  her  physical  and  moral.   From  her 
cradle  she  was  taught  to  speak  three  languages-^ 
English,  German,  and  French.     In  her  fifth  year 
her  mother  chose  as  preceptor  for  the  Princess  the 
Bey.  George  Dayys;  now,  through  the  gratitude 
of  his  pupil,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.     In  the 
cooperation  afforded  by  this  gentleman  with  the 
wise  plans  of  the  Duchess  for  her  daughter's 
instruction,  he  eyinced  great  excellence  of  moral 
character,  and  his  faithfulness  was  well  rewarded. 
The  Duchess  confided  in  him  fully.     Wheif  the 
Princess  became  heir  presumptiye  to  the  throne, 
and  it  was  intimated  to  her  mother  that  some  dis- 
tinguished prelate  -should  be  appointed  instructor, 
and  £arl  Grey  named  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then 
was  the  conscientious  and  truly  noble  mind  of  the 
Duchess  displayed.     She  expressed  her  perfect 
approval  of  Dr.  Davys  as  her  daughter's  tutor, 
declined  any  change,  but  hinted  that  if  a  dignified 
clergyman  were  indispensable  to  fill  this  important 
office,  there  would  be  no  objection  if  Dr.  Davys 
received  the  preferment  he  had  always  well  mer- 
ited.    He  w^  soon  afterwards  made  Dean  of 
Chester.    Such  traits  deserve  notice,  because  il- 
lustrative of  the  good  influences  which  surrounded 
the  young  Princess,  and  also  because  they  ex- 
hibit the  constancy  of  woman's    esteem  when 
gained  by  worthy  conduct 

Besides  her  preceptor,  Victoria  had  an  excellent 
instructress,  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  whose  services 
were  likewise  retained  through  the  whole  term  of 
her  education ;  and  the  long  harmony  so  happily 
maintained  between  the  mother  and  .her  auxilia- 
ries in  this  important  work  of  preparing  a  sove- 
reign to  be  worthy  of  a  throne,  is  an  example  | 
worth  consideration  by  those  who  would  seek  the 
best  models  for  private  education. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  and  never  contra- 
dicted, that  the  Princess  Victoria  was  not  aware 
of  her  claims  on  the  succession  until  a  little  before 
the  death  of  her  uncle,  George  IV.  The  Duohess 
had  thus  carefully  guarded  her  child  firom  the  per- 
nicious flattery  of  inferiors,  and  kept  her  young 
heart  free  from  hopes  or  wishes  which  the  fiitare 


might  have  disappointed.    When  the  accession  of 
King  William  placed  her  next  the  throne,  she  had 
completed  her  eleventh  year,  *'  and  evinced  abili- 
ties and  possessed  accomplishments  very  rare  for 
that  tender  age  in  any  rank  of  life;"  says  an 
English  author.   **  She  spoke  French  and  German 
with  fluency,  and  was  acquainted  with  Italian; 
she  had  made  some  progress  in  Latin,  being  able 
to  read  Virgil  and  Horace  with  ease;   she  had 
commenced  Greek  and  studied  Mathematics,  and 
evinced  peculiar  aptness  for  that  science  of  reality ; 
indeed,  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with  numbers 
the  royal  pupil  showed  great  skill  and  powers  of 
reason."    She  had  also  made  good  proficiency  in 
music  and  drawing;  in  both  of  which  arts  she 
afterwards   became    quite    accomplished.     Thus 
happily  engaged  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  every 
kind  necessary  for  her  royal  station,  among  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  was  not  neglected, 
nor  the  arts,  sciences,  and  employments  which 
I  most  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  advancement 
;  of  a  nation,  this  young  Princess  passed  the  inter- 
,  vening  years  till  her  migority,  May  24th,  1887. 
^  The  day  was  kept  as  a  general  holiday  throughout 
the  kingdom.      The  city  of  London  voted  ad- 
;  dresses  of  congratulation  to  the  Princess  Victoria 
I  and  Duchess  of  Kent  on  that  occasion,  which  we 
I  notice  in  order  to  ^ve  a  few  sentiments  from  the 
j  reply  of  the  Duchess ;  she  said :  **  The  Princess 
I  has  arrived  at  that  age  which  now  justifies  me  in 
expressing  my  confident  expectation  that  she  will 
I  be  found  competent  to  execute  the  sacred  trust 
I  which  may  be  reposed  in  her ;  for,  communicating 
as  she  does  with  all  classes  of  society,  she  cannot 
but  perceive  that  the  greater  the  diffusion  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  the  love  of  Areedom  in  a 
country,  the  more  orderly,  industrious,  and  wealthy 
is  its  population;    and  that,  with  the  desire  to 
preserve  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  ought  to  be  coordinate  with  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

In  four  weeks  from  that  day  the  sudden  death 
of  William  IV.  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
empire  to  this  young  maiden  of  eighteen.  Beau- 
tifully has  she  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  her 
mother  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Duchess  relinquished  her  power  over 
her  daughter  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  she  had  exercised  it  The  great 
officers  of  state  and  privy  counsellors,  a  hundred 
or  more  of  the  noblest  in  the  land,  assembled  on 
the  morning  of  June  20th,  at  Kensington  Palace. 
They  were  ushered  into  the  grand  saloon.  Soon 
Victoria  appeared,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  the  officers  of  her  household.  After  the 
Duchess  had  seen  her  royal  daughter  enthroned 
on  a  seat  of  state  prepared  for  the  occasion,  she 
withdrew  and  left  the  young  Queen  with  her  coun- 
ciL  From  that  hour  the  Duchess  treated  her 
august  daughter  with  the  respectful  observance 
her  station,  according  to  court  etiquette,  demands. 
No  more  advice,  no  farther  instructions,  not  even 
suggestions,  were  ever  offered.  Doubtless,  if  the 
Queen  seeks  her  mother's  counsel  in  private  it  is 
always  given  in  love  and  truth ;  but  the  good  seed 
had  been  sown  at  the  right  time ;  it  put  forth,  by  the 
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blesnng  of  God,  spontaneously.     The  soul,  like 
the  soil,  must  bear  its  own  harvest. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1837,  the  young  Queen 
made  her  first  public  appearance  as  sovereign  over 
her  realm ;  she  prorogued  Parliament  in  person ; 
never  was  the  act  done  more  royally. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1838,  she  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Never  were  the  long  and 
tedious  ceremonies  more  gracefully  endured.  From 
that  time  onward  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
her  zeal ;  every  duty  devolving  on  her,  every  form 
prescribed,  every  custom  held  important  in  the  old 
and  cumbrous  British  government,  Victoria  I.  has 
performed,  observed,  and  cherished.  She  has 
been  the  model  of  female  royalty.  But  this  is  a 
trifling  matter,  compared  with  the  salutary  influ- 
ence her  high  principles,  refined  taste,  and  grace- 
ful  propriety  of  manners  have  wielded  over  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  fashionable  society  in  Eng- 
land. Vice  and  folly  retire  abashed  Arom  her 
presence. 

Great  Britain  is  governed  by  laws,  but  the  ruler 
is  not  amenable  to  these  laws.  Hence  the  import- 
ance that  the  sovereign  should  show  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God,  from  which  the  morality  of  all 
Christian  codes  is  educed.  With  wickedness  on 
the  throne,  pollution  in  the  palace,  infidelity  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  how  can  the  nation  increase 
in  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness  ?  The  great  bless- 
ing of  a  finale  reign  "^^  is  in  its  purity  of  court- 
morals  and  its  decorum  of  manners.  These 
strengthen  the  religious,  elements  of  human  nature 
and  give  soul  the  supremacy  over  sense. 

This  example  of  strict  virtue  on  the  British 
throne  was  imperatively  needed ;  hence  the  great 
blessing  conferred  by  the  reign  of  Victoria,  who 
is,  in  her  private  life,  a  model  for  her  people.  She 
was  married  on  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  to 
her  cousin.  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
had  been,  for  a  time,  her  associate  in  childhood, 
and  whose  development  of  character  and  talents 
has  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  her  choice  and 
the  worth  of  her  influence.  The  union  was  one 
of  mutual  affection,  and  has  been  remarkably 
happy  and  fortunate.  The  royal  pair  have  already 
seven  children — ^Victoria  Adelaide,  Princess  Royal, 
bom  Nov.  21,  1840;  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  bom  Nov.  9, 1841 ;  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born 
April  25,  1843;  Alfred  Ernest,  bom  August  6, 
1844 ;  Helena  Augusta,  bom  May  5, 1846 ;  Louisa 
Caroline,  born  March  5,  1848;  Arthur  Patrick, 
bom  May  1,  1850.     All  these  children  are  care- 

*  Queeni  have  excelled  kings  in  the  adminiitration  of 
civil  government  not  from  superior  powers  of  reason,  bat 
from  a  clearer  moral  sense.  Isabella  I.  was  the  greatest  and 
noblest  ruler  who  has  governed  Spain,  because  she  fkithfully 
sought  to  do  right.  Theresa  Maria,  with  a  very  limited 
education,  was  the  wisest  and  best  ruler  who  has  held  sway 
over  the  Germanic  Empire,  because  she  laboured  for  the 
good  of  those  she  governed ;  not  for  her  own  sensual  indulg* 
ences.  Elizabeth  was  the  most  able  ruler  of  men  and  the 
most  watchAfI  for  the  welftire  of  her  subjects  who  has  ever 
filled  the  British  throne,  because  she  governed  as  the  mother* 
not  as  the  oppressor,  of  her  people ;  holding  the  power  for 
good  or  evil  which  the  sovereign  does  not  now  possess. 
Compare  the  glories  and  prosperity  of  her  reign  with  that 
which  preceded  and  that  which  followed.  No  wonder  the 
British  people  rejoice  when  the  sceptre  passes  Into  the  hands 
of  a  woman  i 


toLlj  trained  under  the  supervision  of  ihmr  rojil 
parents,  and  the  family  of  the  Queen  is  one  of 
the  best  governed  and  guided  in  England. 

We  might  record  royal  journeys  by  sea  and  land 
more  extensive  than  any  made  since  the  Bevdv- 
tion ;  these  are  only  of  importance  to  our  porpoee 
as  showing  the  activity  of  Victoria's  mind  and  tbm 
wise  economy  with  which  all  her  private  affairs 
are  managed^  She  finds  time  for  all  she  wishes 
to  do,  and  the  means  from  her  allowed  ineosae. 
She  is  never  in  debt.  She  is  liberal  in  her  chari- 
ties, and,  from  her  private  purse,  has  pensioned 
many  deserving  persons,  including  a  number 
of  the  literary  ladies  of  England.  Compare  Tio- 
toria's  character  and  conduct  since  she  came  to 
the  throne  with  the  best  sovereign  of  her  royal 
line.  The  Georges  I.  and  II.  were  hardly  abore 
the  brates;  we  would  not  bring  this  exeellenl 
Queen  into  comparison  with  such  men.  Nor  vitk 
George  lY.,  the  profligate  sensualist,  who  disgraced 
the  title  of  *'  gentleman ;"  nor  with  William  lY^ 
of  whom,  on  his  accession,  John  Foster  pithily 
remarks,  <'  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  is  better  ikfm  ike 
kut,  and  there  could  not  well  be  cheaper  praueJ* 

But  we  will  take  him  who  has  been  vaunted  as 
the  good  king,  George  III.  He  was  narrow-minded^ 
cruel,  and  selfish.  It  is  notorious  that  he  delight- 
ed in  signing  death-warrants,  and  never  would 
grant  a  pardon  to  the  condemned  unless  driven  bj 
the  greatest  importunities.  Victoria  pardons  even 
against  the  remonstrances  of  her  advisers ;  and  as 
painful  to  her  is  the  signature  of  her  name  to  die 
death-penalty  that  she  has  been  relieved  from  tke 
duty,  though  the  delight  of  the  pardoning  power 
she  holds  firmly.  Of  the  manner  in  which  their 
respective  sentiments  of  honour  and  honesty  eoiH 
trast,  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  an  "RngJiA 
gentleman,  will  testify.  ''Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  father  of  George  m.,  died  considerably  in 
debt,  of  which  his  son,  rich  as  he  was,  never  paid 
a  single  farthing.  So  much  for  George  IIL  as  a 
son ;  let  us  look  at  him  as  a  Fathcb.  No  soooer 
was  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  (afterwards  George 
IV.)  bom,  than  his  father  laid  hands  on  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  and  all  other  property  to  which  the 
son  was  entitled,  appropriated  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits thereof  to  his  own  use,  and  never  accounted  to 
the  latter  for  any  part  of  them  whatever,  (as  he 
was  bound  to  do  on  the  son's  coming  of  age,)  but 
jient  the  son  to  Parliament  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts ! 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Victoria  ! 

With  an  income  of  not  much  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  that  possessed  by  her  grandfather, 
George  III.,  her  almost  first  act  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  was  to  pay  her  father's  (the  Duke  of 
Kent's)  debts  out  of  her  own  privy  purse ;  and  on 
the  birth  of  her  son,  (the  Prince  of  Wales,}  she 
had  his  Duchy  and  other  property  put  into  the 
hands  of  responsible  commissioners  to  be  proteeted 
and  made  the  most  of  for  him  tUl  he  was  of  sge.** 

It  is  impossible  to  study  careftilly  the  manifes- 
tations of  character  in  the  sexes,  without  seeing 
on  every  side  proofs  of  the  superior  moral  endow- 
ments of  the  female.  Woman  is  the  conservator 
of  truth  and  purify;  the  first  teacher  and  best 
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•SMapUr  of  tl>e,  Chrlitlui  Tirtaea.  Wb«D  Qod, 
bj  whom  "  kings  tdgn,"  axAlts  B  womui  to  tht 
gOTwnment  of  k  gmt  kingdom,  we  mrs  led  to 
bcliera  it  is  for  the  purposs  of  pnHnoting  the  best 
intereats  of  Tirtae,  religion,  snd  eoci&l  hsppiness. 
There  ires  ueTer  s  time  irhen  moral  power  night 
t>e  BO  effecbnallj  sod  gloriously  employed  as  ^t  the 
present.  The  empire  of  pbyucal  force  is  ornmb- 
ling  into  ruins.  It  is  fitting  that  the  reign  of 
MUng  and  intellect,  of  indnstrj  and  peace,  should 
be  ushered  in  by  a  woman. 

The  last  great  p^eant  in  whioh  Queen  Victoria 
has  performed  her  part  so  admirably,  was  the 
opening  of  the  "World's  Fur,"  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London  j  May  the  IbI,  1861.  Leaning  on 
the  ana  of  her  beloved  and  revered  husband. 
Prince  Albert,  who  had  originated  this  wouderfnl 
and  tnoBt  successful  enterprise  of  bringing  toge- 
ther into  London  the  world's  work  and  weslth,  the 
Queen,  leading  their  princely  son  while  the  hns- 
butd  led  their  royal  daughter,  appeared  before 
the  rast  assemblage  of  meo  tram  ftU  natians  m  on« 
who  had  the  "  monareb  power,"  jet  sweetly  modi- 
fied by  the  character  of  wlf^  and  mother.  Bhe 
ewne  to  (pve  public!;  her  sympathy  and  her  ap- 
proToI  to  a  great  moTement  whose  tnflnenoe  on  the 
happinass  of  the  world,  will,  probably,  be  more 
important  than  any  wbiob  hu  taken  place  since 
the  KeformatiOD.  The  opeuing-of  the  great  Indus- 
trial Eihibllion  wu  an  act  worthy  of  a  QoMn; 
worthy  of  Tiotoria  I. 


WEBEB,  EELENE  MAKIE, 
Is  the  only  child  of  Mqor  Frederick  Weber,  a 
natlTe  of  Berlin,  and  at  one  time  an  cffioer  of 
In  the  Prussian  Berries.  Mn.  Weber,  who  is  yet 
liTing,  was  on  Englishwoman  of  great  beauty  and 
fortune,  daughter  of  a  LiTCrpool  merchant  named 
Eastings.   They war«marri«dinPaTisinl824,and 
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EelenewM  bom  in  that  city  in  1625.  M^orWebw 
died  the  neit  year.  After  Ms  death,  Urs.  Weber 
went  with  her  child  to  England ;  where  she  resided 
until  l&ST,  when  ahe  removed  to  Brussels  to  fadli- 
tate  Hslene's  education ;  and  in  1S4S  she  gave 
Helene  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  German  by  a  resideoce  in  Leipiic. 
Uiss  Weber  is  not  only  thoroughly  edneated  in  all 
the  usual  branches  studied  by  women,  but  is  apro- 
Gcient  in  seiaral  of  the  more  atistrose  seienoss ; 
such  as  ohemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  matha- 
matios,  politiool  economy,  &o.  AcelebratedtVencb 
critic,  opposed  to  the  course  in  which  sbs  is  sn- 
gaged,  acknowledges  that  "  Miss  Weber  possesses 
the  higheet  order  of  intellect,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  social  and  political  economy." 

It  was  whUe  she  was  liiing  in  Leipiio  that  she 
began  to  take  an  ioterest  in  the  cause  of  woman's 
rights;  and  her  earliest  paper)  oq  the  subject 
were  published  in  a  periodical  of  that  city.  They 
excited  a  great  deal  of  notiae  at  the  time.  Thur 
soooess  iuduoed  her  to  undertake  a  series  of  tracts 
covering  tiie  whole  ground  of  "  Woman's  Bights 
and  Wrongs."  The  first  of  these  was  published 
at  Leipiic  in  1S44,  and  during  the  neit  year  it  was 
succeeded  by  nine  others ;  each  bearing  a  aeooud 
tiUe  and  oonflned  to  one  subject  The  following 
synopsis  of  this  series  may  be  acceptable. 

1.  "  Intellectual  Faculties"  argues  that  women 
are  intellectually  equal  to  men.  Man  is  superior 
in  profimdity  of  mind  —  woman  in  quick  percep- 
tions and  brilliant  fancies.  Dneduoated  woraeu 
are  more  apt  and  intelligent  than  uneducated  men. 
Qirls  are  trained  too  delicately  to  allow  the  mind 
to  expand. 

2.  "Bights  of  Property."  The  proper^  of  • 
woman  should  not  fall  to  her  husband  by  mar- 
riage. Bbe  ought  to  hold  it  independent  of  him, 
but  it  ought  to  be  liable  for  debts  contracted  by 
her,  even  in  her  husband's  name,  and  for  actua] 
&mily  expenses,  under  a  judicious  discrimination 
of  itenvi.  The  husband  not  to  be  held  for  dsbta 
contracted  by  the  wife,  except  family  expenses,  as 
named  previously. 

8.  "Wedlock."  The  wife  not  to  lose  her  ciril 
exiatenoe  by  marrying.  Actions  in  law  against  the 
wifo  to  be  prosecuted  against  her  irrespectiTO  of 
the  husband,  and  the  latter  not  to  be  held  for  any 
pecuniary  penalty  imposed  on  her.  Marriage* 
ODght  not  to  be  hastily  coutraoted,  and  divoraea 
seldom  or  never  granted. 

4.  "Politics."  Women  ought  to  enjoy  an  equal 
right  with  men  to  political  stations,  being  capable 
to  an  equal  degree. 

6.  "Ecclesiastics."  Women  are  capable  of  bung 
efficient  miAistere  of  the  gospeL  It  is  a  calling 
for  which  they  are  eminently  suited  —  even  better 
than  men. 

8.  "  Eighia  of  Suffrage."  Woman  ought  t« 
vote  at  all  the  boUotings :  she  ought  not  only  it 
have  the  right,  but  should  ever  exercise  it. 

7.  "Dress."  Distinction  in  the  dress  of  the 
sexes  OQght  to  be  abolished,  and  each  pertOD  to 
dress  as  he  or  she  prefers.  She  adriaes  male  at^ 
for  single  women,  and  for  married  women  on  some 

She  proves  the  propriety  of  this  dr«ii 
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by  ingenious  arguments,  and  maintains  that  it 
does  not  conflict  with  the  Mosaic  law. 

8.  ''Vocation."  Agriculture  is  the  most  suitable 
employment  for  women  of  adequate  means.  It  is 
noble,  resi)ectable,  and  replete  with  pleasure. 
Attending  shops  and  indoor  mechanical  pursuits 
are  fit  vocations  for  the  sex.  Industry  is  one  of 
the  first  Tirtues ;  every  woman  should  produce  by 
honest  labour  at  least  as  much  as  she  consumes. 

9.  "Ultraism."  Fanatical  reformers  do  great 
harm  to  the  cause.  Over-zeal  is  worse  to  a  cause 
than  downright  opposition.  Hitherto  there  have 
been  too  many  lines  of  distinction  between  the  two 
sexes.  Many  of  these  have  been  eradicated ;  some 
still  remain,  because  they  are  natural  lines,  such 
as  man  cannot  interfere  with ;  and  all  attempts  to 
break  down  all  the  lines  of  distinction  are  futile 
and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  cause.  All  organized 
bodies  are  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of 
woman's  rights.  Under  the  shelter  of  an  aggregate 
mass,  opinions  are  promulgated  which  mere  indi- 
Tiduals  would  not  avow.  The  work  of  reform 
must  advance  without  hot-bed  aid. 

10.  *'  Prudery."  The  timidity  and  squeamish- 
ness  of  many  women  keep  the  work  back.  This 
is  better  than  ultraism,  but  is  yet  a  serious  evU. 
The  duty  of  woman  is  pointed  out — to  secure  her 
rights  and  to  retain  what  she  gains. 

These  brief  outlines  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
oharacter  of  the  tracts.  Miss  Weber  is  not  ultra 
herself,  except  in  regard  to  dress.  The  essays  are 
written  with  singular  vigour,  interspersed  with 
wit  and  humour.  They  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated, and  have  done  more  good,  perhaps,  tiian  the 
efforts  of  all  the  female  reformers  united.  Her 
reasoning  is  close  and  perspicuous,  and  rarely  fails 
to  convince.  These  books  are  in  pamphlet  form 
of  firom  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages  each.  They  were  issued  without  the  writer's 
name — not  even  an  initial.  The  name  was  disoo- 
Tered,  however,  before  the  fifth  number  appeared, 
and  Miss  Weber  became  famous.  The  learned  and 
the  noble  sought  her  acquaintance.  This  was  the 
period  at  which  she  assumed  male  attire ;  being 
then  nineteen  years  old.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1845  Miss  Weber  came  in  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  legacy,  left  her  by  an  aunt 
in  Berlin.  She  then  bought  the  farm  on  which 
she  now  lives,  fifteen  miles  f^om  Brussels,  called 
by  her  *'  La  Pelouse."  It  was  in  wretched  condi- 
tion, but  she  went  energetically  to  work  and  soon 
put  it  in  order;  built  a  new  house,  repaired  the 
stables  and  outhouses,  laid  out  gardens  and  oma* 
mented  grounds,  and  gave  the  whole  place  an 
appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Besides  an 
object  of  occupation  and  interest,  she  has  made 
her  farm  a  source  of  profit  She  oversees  and 
directs  every  thing  in  person,  keeps  farm-books, 
and  conducts  her  (^orations  with  system.  Her 
family,  besides  herself,  consists  of  her  mother, 
two  young  girls,  (her  cousins,)  and  three  servants. 
The  working  people  live  in  cottages  on  the  farm. 

Miss  Weber  has  a  fine,  but  rather  masculine 
form.  She  is  tail  and  well-proportioned,  and  in 
male  attire,  her  favourite  dress,  she  appears  like 
an  elegant  young  gentleman.    Her  hair  is  cut 


short ;  she  generally  wears  a  black  dreas-ooat 
pantaloons;  sometimes  a  stylish  blue  dresa-ooat 
with  superb  plain  gilt  buttons  and  drab  tights. 
She  always  wears  a  buff  cassimere  vest,  trimmed 
with  plain  but  highly  polished  gold  buttons,  and 
she  uses  very  little  jewelry.  Her  face  is  womanlj 
and  beautiful ;  her  manners  are  ladylike  and  easy, 
and  no  one  would  suppose  that  she  was  eonsdoiis 
of  appearing  in  a  dress  differing  from  most  of  her 
sex.  Her  conversation  is  full  of  vigour,  anftnatioB, 
and  sincerity,  enlivened  by  a  natural  turn  for  wit 
and  humour,  but  marked  by  the  most  refined 
womanly  delicacy^  and  a  true  feminine  consideim- 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  others.  She  numben 
among  her  friends  the  great  and  good  of  both 
sexes. 

Miss  Weber  is  a  pious  and  consistent  chureh- 
woman.  All  her  books  breathe  a  true  Christiaa 
spirit  In  1844  she  published  in  Leipzic  a  small 
volume  of  rell^ous  poems,  descriptive  of  the  finest 
passages  of  Scripture.  This  volume  was  vdl 
received,  and  gained  for  her  the  favour  and  per- 
sonal friendship  of  the  religious  community, 
sides  these,  she  has  written  extensively  in 
and  verse  for  periodicals,  and  has  delivered  lei>- 
tures  in  several  of  the  larger  German  cities,  as 
Berlin,  Vienna,  &c.,  before  societies  organised  am 
her  own  principles,  to  further  the  cause  of  refona ; 
yet,  as  has  been  observed  before,  except  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  she  is  remarkably  free  from  those 
ultra  notions  which  prevail  so  extensively  in 
France.  At  present.  Miss  Weber  is  engaged  in 
preparing  a  book  on  "  Agriculture  as  an  Employ- 
ment for  Women." 

We  have  ^ven  the  foregoing  sketch  as  commu- 
nicated by  a  lady  who  visited  and  admired  Miss 
Weber ;  nor  do  we  doubt  her  claims  to  admiratiaB. 
She  has  a  good  degree  of  prudence  united  widi 
talents  of  a  brilliant  order ;  but  we  do  question 
the  utility  of  her  theories  and  the  truth  of  her 
reasoning.  That  she  seems  to  adhere  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  expresses  her  belief  in  the  Bible, 
makes  what  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  its  holy 
doctrines  more  mischievous  than  would  be  her 
avowed  infidelity.  Therefore  we  cannot  send  forth 
the  record  of  her  opinions  and  doings  without  a 
few  words'  of  warning  to  our  young  countrywomen. 

One  of  Miss  Weber's  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  male  costume  is,  that  nature  has  mads 
sufficient  differences  in  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  sexes ;  therefore  they  should  dress 
But  is  this  true  philosophy  ?  If  nature  has 
differences,  ought  not  art  to  follow  the  intimatian 
of  nature  or  Providence,  and  make  the  mode  of 
dress  appropriate  to  these  differences  ? 

But  more  fikllacious  are  her  ideas  respeelxBg 
employments.  If  women  devote  themselves  to 
agriculture,  who  shall  manage  the  household  and 
train  the  children  ?  Miss  Weber  has  inherited  a 
fortune.  She  does  not  labour  with  her  hands,  nor 
does  she  employ  female  labourers  to  any  extesl 
If  women  earn  their  own  support,  m«i  will  have 
more  time  and  money  to  spend  on  their  own  settA 
gratifications.  It  is  the  necessity  of  doing  what 
the  Apostle  commands  every  Christian  man  to  ds 
— *'  provide  for  his  own  household  " — which  keeps 
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mftuj  trom  Bin  uid  rain.  This  doetrine,  wUoh  U 
iaciUng  womsD  to  compeU  with  men  in  indoBtrioI 
irta  and  become  independent  of  the  rare  and  pro- 
tection of  the  BtroDger  sex,  ie  most  dugeroos  in 
its  Influence,  and  woald,  if  it  were  Mted  ont, 
(which  it  will  nerer  he,)  deatro;  «U  hope  of  Chri>- 


'I|lii  chain  UfClbcr  bare. 
unlDowd  Ibe  cord  iRxind 


Tal,  lound  Iba  budt.  Ibaii|b  widily  k 
Tb*  uog  •aft  pernimo  ilill  we  And 

And  [biu.  nJllKHiib  Uh  lie  w  bnikeD 
That  linked  lu  nxinil  «r  niDilni'i  k 


Will,  like  Uw  prrfUtna  nC  uch  Mo 
Lire  Is  our  bearu  where'er  we 

Ai  when  w«  ilcpt  on  one  fond  boi 
Add  dwell  wiibln  one  happj  he 


dlmmlni  fln|«n 
f  eicii  youlhHil  brow. 


Wbile, 


al  ho  pea  are  round  yon  thrown. 


WELBT,  AMELIA  B. 
Whoii  m^den  name  wu  Coppaok,  wu  horn  In 
St.  Hichael's,  Herjluid,  >□  1821.  About  18S6, 
her  fhther  remoTed  to  LonisTilla,  Ksntnchy,  where, 
three  years  afterwards,  she  wie  married  to  ~~ 
Qeorge  B.  Welbj,  a  merchant  of  that  city. 
Welbj  began  to  write  at  a  Ter;  earlj  age,  and, 
when  searoelj  more  than  a  girl,  her  poems,  which 
were  pnbltshed  ouder  the  nomdtplumt  of  Amnlia, 
iu  the  Lonisrille  Journal,  had  gained  for  her  n 
•mall  d^ree  of  &me,  as  one  of  the  most  promimng 
of  oar  nnmerons  band  of  y onng  writers.  Without 
displaying  any  marked  or  peculiar  traits  of  geniuo, 
her  writings  poeeesi  a  finish  and  graoefol  ease; 
they  show  trae  and  warm  womanlj  feelinp,  a 
refined  delioaej,  and  an  eye  to  perceiTe,  together 
with  a  mind  tliat  can  appreciate  the  lovely  and 
beantiftll  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  nature.  They  a: 
eTident]7  not  more  imitations  of  some  (hTourita 
writer,  hut  have  a  cliaracter  and  style  of  their 
own,  which  has  probably  contributed  mnoh  t 
their  popularity.  In  1844,  a  collection  of  her 
poems  was  published  in  Bostoo,  whioh  met  with 
unusual  auecess  for  that  olass  of  writiage,  going 
through  no  less  than  four  large  editions  in 
yeai«.  In  1860,  a  larger  oolleotian  of  her  writings 
was  published  by  the  Appletoos  of  New  Tork,  In 
a  Tolume  beautifully  illustrated. 


Like  OowH*  ibai  eodlr  btoora  lofMbet, 

Upon  one  fklr  and  IVaf  ile  ilem. 
Hiniliof  Ibeir  iweeUin  luniij  wealber 

Zrt  (tranfe.  nuts  iMDib  bare  parted  Iben, 


»r  beait  li  Ilka  the  wind.  It 
Sweel  i«nu  upon  iu  unei 

Ytt  ileaieth  •weeia  trom  t 
Ilbalb  rich  ltaou|b»rotBm 


Bon  III 


«e/lb 


Tbe  awinda  In 
And  (be dea)i flow  of  Ikroff  rii 


FeallnfB  Ihal  mBte  ay  apirit  ftad, 

Hliad  wilb  Iboee  Iboutbta,  Ilka  ciMidi, 
AhoTa  u>  In  [be  qul^t  air. 


Bbeli  or  tbo  hrifhl  ■aa'Wana 
What  la  it  Ihal  we  hear  In  Iby  u 
I*  tbi*  nBMBBlnf  muBN:  all  Ihlne 
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Wert  thou  a  murmurer  long 
In  cryBial  palaeea  beneath  ibe  aeaa, 
Ere  Orom  the  blue  sky  tbou  hadst  heard  the  breese 

Pour  its  Alii  tide  of  song? 

Another  thing  with  thee: 
An  there  not  gorgeous  cities  in  the  deep. 
Buried  with  flashing  gems  that  brightly  sleep, 

Hid  by  the  mighty  sea  1 

And  say,  oh  lone  sea-shell  I 
Are  there  not  costly  things  and  sweet  perfUines 
Scattered  in  waste  o'er  that  sea-gulf  of  tombs  f 

Hush  thy  low  moan  and  tell. 

But  yet,  and  more  than  all  — 
Has  not  each  foaming  wave  in  Airy  tossed 
O'er  earth's  most  beautiAil,  the  brave,  the  lost. 

Like  a  dark  Aineral  pall  1 

*T  is  vain  —  thou  answerest  not  1 
Thou  bast  no  voice  to  whisper  of  the  dead ; 
T  is  ours  alone,  with  sighs  like  odors  shed. 

To  hold  them  unforgot ! 

Thine  is  as  sad  a  strain 
As  if  the  spirit  in  thy  hidden  cell 
Fined  to  be  with  the  many  things  that  dwell 

In  the  wild,  restless  main. 

And  yet  there  is  no  sound 
Upon  the  waters,  whispered  by  the  waves. 
But  seemeth  like  a  wail  ft-om  many  graves, 

Thrilling  the  air  around. 

The  earth,  oh  moaning  shell ! 
The  earth  hath  melodies  more  sweet  than  these  — * 
The  music-gush  of  rills,  the  hum  of  bees 

Heard  in  each  blossom's  bell. 

Are  not  these  tones  of  earth, 
Tne  rustling  forest,  with  iu  shivering  leaves, 
Sweeter  than  sounds  that  e'en  in  moonlit  eves 

Upon  the  seas  have  Urth  1 

Alas!  thou  still  wilt  moan  — 
Thou  *rt  like  the  heart  that  wastes  itself  in  sighs 
E'en  when  amid  bewildering  melodies. 

If  parted  from  its  own. 

THB  OLD  HAH). 

Why  sits  she  thus  in  solitude  1  her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eye's  delicious  blue—  . 
And  as  it  heaves,  her  ripe  lips  lie  apart 

As  if  to  let  its  heavy  throbbings  through; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  swells, 

Deeper  than  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore ; 
And  bier  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tells 

The  rich,  fair  fruit  is  ripened  to  the  core. 

It  is  her  thirtieth  birthday  1  with  a  sigh 

Her  soul  hath  turn'd  from  youth's  luxuriant  bowers, 
And  her  heart  taken  up  the  last  sweet  tie 

That  measured  out  its  links  of  golden  hours  1 
She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stir 

With  thoughts  too  wild  and  passionate  to  speak; 
Tet  her  full  heart  —  its  own  interpreter  — 

Translates  itself  in  silence  on  her  cheek. 

Joy's  opening  buds,  aflection's  glowing  flowers, 

Once  lightly  sprang  within  her  beaming  track: 
Ob,  lifb  was  beautiAil  in  those  lost  hours. 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  back ! 
Nol  she  but  loves  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  never  more  to  be : 
Hope  links  her  to  the  future  —  but  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory ! 

fyom  her  lone  path  she  never  turns  aside, 

Though  passionate  worshippers  beft>re  her  IkU ; 
Like  some  pure  planet  in  her  lonely  ^ride. 

She  seems  to  soar  and  beam  above  them  all ! 
Not  that  her  heart  is  cold  I —emotions  new 

And  fresh  as  flowers  are  with  her  heartstrings  knit : 
And  sweetly  moamiUl  pleasures  wander  through 

Her  virgin  soul,  and  softly  mflle  iU 


Fbr  she  hath  lived  with  heart  and  aoQl  ■Uvs 

To  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  fair; 
Sweet  Thoughts,  like  honey-bees,  have  made  tlKir  hav« 

Of  her  soft  bosom-cell,  and  cluster  there; 
Tet  life  is  not  to  her  what  it  hath  been : 

Her  soul  bath  learned  to  look  beyond  its  i 
And  now  she  hovers  like  a  star  between 

Her  deeds  of  love  •«-  her  Saviour  on  tlie 


Beneath  the  cares  of  earth  she  does  not  bow. 

Though  she  hath  ofttiroes  drained  its  bitter  cap^ 
But  ever  wanders  on  with  heavenward  brow. 

And  eyes  whose  lovely  lids  are  lifted  up  I 
She  fbels  that  in  that  lovelier,  happier  sphere. 

Her  bosom  yet  will,  birdlike,  find  its  male. 
And  all  the  Joys  it  found  so  blissflil  here 

Within  that  spirit-reaUn  perpetuate. 

7et,  sometimes  o'er  her  trembling  beartstringe  tlnill 

Soft  sighs,  for  raptures  it  hath  ne'er  eqjoyed  — 
And  then  she  dreams  of  love,  and  strives  to  fill 

With  wild  and  passionate  thoughts  the  cravieg; 
And  thus  she  wanders  on  —  half  sad,  half  Meat  — 

Without  a  mate  for  the  pore,  lonely  heart. 
That,  yearning,  throbs  within  her  virgin  breaat. 

Never  to  find  its  lovely  ooanterpartl 

THS  RAINBOW. 

• 

I  sometimes  have  thoughts,  in  my  loneliest  booza. 
That  lie  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the  flowers, 
Of  a  ramble  I  took  one  bright  afternoon. 
When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blosaom  in  June ; 
The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late  fiiirn  shower 
I'he  breese  flutter'd  down  and  blew  open  the  flowcn^ 
While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  haven  of  rest 
On  the  white  wing  of  Peace,  floated  olT  in  the 


As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  cool  teeeee 
That  scatter'd  the  rain-drops  and  ^iaspled  the  eeas^ 
Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  (kit  rainbow  unroU'd 
Its  soft>tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
'T  was  born  in  a  moment,  yet,  quick  as  its  birth. 
It  had  stretch'd  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  eeitk. 
And,  fkir  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free. 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  i 


Bow  calm  was  the  ocean !  how  gentle  its  swell ! 
Like  a  woman'e  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell ; 
While  iu  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  langhieg^ 
When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the 
No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer. 
Vet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there. 
And  bent  my  young  head,  in  devotion  and  love, 
'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel  that  floated  above. 


How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings! 
How  boundless  its  circle,  how  radiant  its  rings  I 
If  I  look'd  on  the  sky,  *t  was  suspended  in  air; 
If  I  look'd  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there ; 
Thus  forming  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity,  calmly  anftiriM, 
It  beat  flrom  the  doad  and  encircled  the  worid. 


There  are  momenu,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  reeeivea 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves. 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  undoee 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  fttMi  the  heart  of  a  rase : 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  paas'd  from  the  afey. 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  paas  by ; 
It  left  my  full  soul,  like  the  wing  of  a  dove. 
All  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  love. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  paia 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain ; 
I  know  tluu  my  form,  like  that  bow  fttMn  the  wave. 
Must  paas  from  the  earth  and  lie  cold  in  the  grave ; 
Tet  oh -I  when  death's  shadows  my  boson 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  eofla  and 
May  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  my  spirit  enfeU 
In  her  beautiful  pinioBS  of  paipie  aad  gold. 
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The  trembling  wavee  beneath  the  moonbeams  quiver, 

Reflecting  back  the  blue,  unclouded  ikiee; 
The  ftara  look  down  upon  the  still,  bright  riyer, 

And  smile  to  see  themselves  in  paradise ; 
Sweet  songs  are  heard  to  gush  in  Joyous  bosoms. 

That  lightly  throb  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
And  glossy  plumes  float  in  amid  the  blossoms. 

And  all  around  are  happy  —  all  but  me  I 

And  yet,  I  come  beneath  the  light,  that  trembles 

O'er  these  dim  paths,  with  listless  steps  to  roam. 
For  here  my  bursting  heart  no  more  dissembles. 

My  sad  lips  quiver,  and  the  teardrops  come ; 
I  come  once  more  to  list  the  low-voiced  turtle. 

To  watch  the  dreamy  waters  as  they  flow. 
And  lay  me  down  beneath  the  fragrant  myrtle. 

That  drops  Its  blossoms  when  the  west  winds  blow. 

Oh  I  there  is  one,  on  whose  sweet  flue  I  ponder. 

One  angel-being  *mid  the  beauteous  band. 
Who  in  tlie  evening's  hush  comes  out  to  wander 

Amid  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  land  I 
Her  step  is  lightest  where  each  light  foot  presses, 

Her  song  is  sweetest  *mid  their  songs  of  glee. 
Smiles  light  her  lips,  and  rosebuds,  *mid  her  tresses. 

Look  lightly  up  their  dark  redundancy. 

Touth,  wealth,  and  fkme  are  mine :  all  that  entrances 
The  yottthftil  h^art,  on  me  their  charms  confer; 

Sweet  lips  smile  on  me.  too,  and  melting  glances 
Flash  up  to  mine  —  but  not  a  glance  from  her! 

Oh.  I  would  give  youth,  beauty,  flime,  and  splendour. 
My  all  of  bliss,  my  every  hope  resign, 

Tb  wake  in  that  young  heart  one  feeling  tender— 
^To  clasp  that  little  band,  and  call  it  mine  I 

In  this  sweet  solitude  the  sunny  weather 

Hath  caird  to  life  light  shapes  and  fairy-elves. 
The  rosebuds  lay  iheir  crimson  lips  together. 

And  the  green  leaves  are  whispering  to  themselves; 
The  clear,  faint  starlight,  on  the  blue  wave  flushes, 

And  fiird  with  odours  sweet,  the  south  wind  blows. 
The  purple  clusters  load  the  lilac  bushes. 

And  fragrant  blossoms  fringe  the  applf -boughs. 

Tet,  I  am  sick  with  love  and  melancholy. 

My  locks  are  heavy  with  the  dropping  dew, 
Low  murmurs  haunt  me  —  murmurs  soft  and  holy. 

And  oh,  my  lips  keep  murmuring,  murmuring  tool 
I  hate  the  beamy  of  these  calm,  sweet  bowers. 

The  bird's  wild  music,  and  the  fountain's  fkll; 
Ob,  I  am  sick  in  this  lone  land  of  flowers. 

My  soul  is  weary  —  weary  of  them  all  I 

Yet  had  I  that  sweet  flice,  on  which  I  ponder, 

To  bloom  fbr  me  within  this  Eden-home, 
That  lip  to  sweetly  murmur  wlien  1  wander, 

That  cheek  to  softly  dimple  when  I  come  — 
How  sweet  would  glide  my  days  in  these  lone  bowers. 

Far  from  the  world  and  all  its  heartless  throngs, 
Her  fairy  feet  should  only  tread  on  flowers, 

I  'd  make  her  home  melodious  with  my  songs ! 

Ah  me  I  such  blissfhl  hopes  once  fllPd  my  bosom. 

And  dreams  of  fhme  could  then  my  heart  enthral. 
And  Joy  and  bliss  around  me  seem'd  to  blossom ; 

But  oh,  these  blissAil  hopes  are  blighted  — all  I 
Ko  smiling  angel  decks  these  Eden-bowers, 

No  springing  footstep  echoes  mine  in  glee  — 
Oh,  I  am  weary  in  this  land  of  flowers  I 

I  sigh—  I  sigh  amid  them  all  —  ah  me  I 

THK  LAST  iHTBaynw. 

• 
Here,  in  this  lonely  bower,  where  first  I  won  thee, 

I  come,  beloved,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
TO  gaze  once  more,  through  struggling  tears,  upon  thee. 

And  then  to  tear  my  broken  heart  away ; 
1  dare  not  linger  near  thee  as  a  brother ; 

I  feel  my  burning  heart  would  still  be  thine; 
How  could  I  hope  my  passionate  thoughts  to  smother, 
While  yielding  all  the  sweetness  to  another. 

That  should  be  mine! 


But  flite  hath  wiird  it ;  the  decree,  too,  spoken : 
Now  life  may  lengthen  out  iu  weary  chain. 

For  reft  of  thee,  its  loveliest  links  are  broken ; 
May  we  but  clasp  them  all  in  heaven  again ! 

Yes,  thou  wilt  there  be  mine ;  In  yon  blue  heaven 
There  are  sweet  meetings  of  the  pure  and  fond. 

Of  Joys  unspeakable  to  such  are  given 

When  the  sweet  ties  of  love  that  here  are  riven 

Unite  beyond. 

A  glorious  charm  from  heaven  thou  dost  inherit 

The  gift  of  angels  unto  thee  belongs ; 
Then  breathe  thy  love  in  music,  that  thy  spirit 

May  whisper  to  me,  through  thine  own  sweet  songs^ 
And  though  my  coming  life  may  soon  resemble 

The  desert  spots,  through  which  my  steps  shall  flee^ 
Though  round  thee  then  wild  worshippers  assemble. 
My  heart  will  triumph  if  thine  own  but  tremble 

Still  true  to  me. 

Yet,  not  when  on  our  bower  the  light  reposes 
In  golden  glory,  wilt  thou  sigh  for  nie ; 

Not  when  the  young  bee  seeks  the  crimson  roses. 
And  the  fbir  sunbeams  tremble  o'er  the  sea ; 

But  when  at  eve  the  tender  heart  grows  fonder. 
And  the  full  soul  with  pensive  love  is  fraught. 

Then  with  wet  lids  o'er  these  sweet  paths  thou'lt  wander. 

And,  thriU'd  with  love,  opon  my  memory  ponder 

With  tender  thought. 

And  when  at  times  thy  birdlike  voice  entrances 
The  listening  throng  with  some  enchanting  lay. 

If  I  am  near  thee,  let  thy  heavenly  glances 
One  gentle  message  to  my  heart  convey ; 

I  ask  bat  this— a- happier  one  has  taken 

From  my  lone  life  the  charm  that  made  it  dear; 

I  ask  but  this,  and  promise  me,  unshaken ; 

To  me  that  look  of  love  —  but,  oh !  'twill  waken 

Such  raptures  herel 

And  now,  frirewell !  —  fkrewell !    I  dare  not  lengthen 
These  sweet,  sad  moments  out ;  to  gaze  on  thee 

Is  bliss  indeed,  yet  it  but  serves  to  strengthen , 
The  love  that  now  amounts  to  agony ; 

This  is  our  last  fkrewell  —  our  last  fbnd  meeting ; 
The  world  is  wide,  and  we  must  dwell  apart; 

My  spirit  gives  thee,  now,  its  last  wild  greeting. 

With  lip  to  lip,  while  pulse  to  pulse  is  beating. 

And  heart  to  heart  I 

Farewell,  fkrewell  I    Our  dream  of  bliss  is  over. 
All  save  the  memory  of  our  blighted  love ; 

I  now  must  yield  thee  to  thy  happier  lover, 
Yet,  oh  I  remember,  thou  art  mine  above ! 

Tis  a  sweet  thought :  and  when  by  distance  parted, 
*T  will  lie  upon  our  hearts  a  holy  spell  — 

But  the  sad  tears  beneath  thy  lids  have  started, 

And  I  —  alas  1  —  we  both  are  broken-hearted !  — 

Farewell  1 


WHITMAN,  SABAH   HELEN, 

Is  a  native  of  ProTidenee,  Bhode  Island.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Power.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  a  child.  Her  mother  being  thus  left  to 
the  solitariness  of  a  widow's  lot,  devoted  herself 
with  unwearied  care  to  the  education  of  her  daugh* 
ter.  The  health  of  Miss  Power  was  constitutionally 
delicate,  while  her  mental  faculties  developed  with 
that  quickness  and  brilliancy  which  surely  indi- 
cates the  predominancy  of  imagination.  Poetry 
was  the  fayourite  literature  of  her  youthful  stu- 
dies, and  she  soon  manifested  the  propensity,  which 
the  Muse  vill  foster  in  those  she  elects  her  nota- 
ries, to  "  write  rhyme." 

In  1828,  Miss  Power  was  married  to  John  W.Whit- 
man, a  young  lawyer  of  Boston.  The  marriage 
Was  one  of  affection,  induced  by  the  congeniality 
of  poetical  and  literary  tastes,  but  the  union  was 
in  a  few  years  dissoWed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Whii- 
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man.  Mrs.  Whitman  then  returned  to  her  mo- 
ther's arms  and  her  early  home,  at  ProTidence, 
where  she  now  resides.  Her  poetry  has  appeared 
in  the  periodicals  and  annuals  over  the  signature 
<*  Helen,"  and  always  excited  attention  by  its  rich- 
ness of  imagery  and  sweet,  melodious  yersification. 
She  has  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory,  and 
elaborates  her  poems  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner ; 
arranging,  correcting,  and  finishing  them  as  com- 
positions perfectly  and  wholly  in  her  mind,  be  they 
ever  so  long,  before  committing  a  line  to  paper. 
By  this  means  she  has  no  unfinished  performances ; 
those  that  she  does  not  complete  at  once  are  en- 
tirely abandoned. 

Her  published  poems  have  not  been  numerous ; 
she  appears  never  to  have  contemplated  making  a 
volume,  but  only  allows  her  thoughts  to  visit  the 
temple  of  the  muses  to  gratify  her  own  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  glorious  in  nature  and  art  The 
genius  of  this  amiable  woman  seems  naturally  of 
that  delicate  presence  which  shrinks,  like  the 
« sensitive  plant,"  Arom  any  collision  with  the 
actual  world ;  but  the  sad  passages  in  her  life  have 
probably  deepened  the  melancholy  pathos  of  her 
strains.  There  appears  no  affectation  in  this  sen- 
sibility; she  feels  as  warm  admiration  for  the 
beauties  and  blessings  which  the  beneficent  Cre- 
ator has  bestowed  on  the  works  and  creatures  of 
his  hand,  as  though  these  awakened  none  but 
pleasurable  emotions.  Still,  there  is  ever  in  her 
heart  a  sensation  of  sadness,  like  that  so  power- 
fully described  by  Keats  in  his  *'  Ode  on  Melan- 
choly," as  if  she  tasted  the  bitter  ingredient  even 
in  the  sweetest  draught. 

TO   THE   SPIBIT  OF  POETRY. 

Hail !  queen  of  high  and  holy  thought ; 
Of  dreams,  with  fairy  beauty  fVaught ; 
Sweet  meinoriee  of  the  daya  gone  by ; 
Olimpeee  of  immortaiity. 
Visions  of  grandeur,  glory,  power, 
All  that  in  inspiration's  hour. 
Like  sunaet's  changing  glories,  roll 
Within  the  poet's  raptured  soul ! 

Thy  throne  is  In  the  crimson  fold. 
Around  the  setting  da^-star  rolPd ; 
Thou  walkest  through  the  sapphire  sky, 
When  the  bright  moon  is  sailing  high. 
Touching  the  stars  with  purer  light, 
And  lending  holier  charms  to  night ; 
The  clouds  a  deeper  glory  wear, 
The  winds  a  softer  music  bear. 
And  earth  is  heaven,  when  thou  art  there 

There  *s  not  a  murmur  on  the  breeze, 
Nor  ripple  on  the  dark,  blue  seas. 
Nor  breath  of  violets,  fkintly  sweet, 
Nor  glittering  dew*drop  at  our  ftet. 
Nor  tinge  of  mellow  radiance,  where 
Soft  moonbeams  melt  along  the  air ; 
Nor  shade  nor  tint,  on  flower  or  tree, 
But  ukea  a  softer  grace  (torn  thee. 

And  love  itself—  the  brightest  gem 
In  all  creation's  diadem  — 
Oh !  what  were  mortal  love,  didat  thoa 
Not  lend  a  glory  to  his  brow  1 
Degraded,  though  of  heavenly  birth. 
And  sullied  with  the  cares  of  earth ; 
Wasted  and  worn  by  doubts  and  feara, 
Its  youthfiil  smiles  soon  change  to  tears; 
But  at  thy  spint-stirring  breath. 
It  burst  the  bonds  of  sin  and  death ; 
And.  robed  in  heavenly  channa  by  thae^ 
it  puts  on  immortality. 


THl  WAKyrO  OF  THE  BEAST. 

"Pleasure  sits  in  the  flower  oniw,  and  breatiiss  Itssif  art 
fragrance."— AiAd. 

As  the  flibled  stone  into  music  woke 
When  the  morning  sun  o'er  the  marble  broke, 
So  wakes  the  bean  ftom  its  stem  repose ; 
As  o'er  brow  and  bosom  the  spring  wind  bhmi; 
So  it  stirs  and  trembles  as  each  low  sigh 
Of  the  breezy  south  comes  murmuring  by— 
Murmuring  by  like  a  voice  of  leva. 
Wooing  us  fiwth  amid  flowers  to  rove. 
Breathing  of  meadow-paths  thickly  sown 
With  pearls  fh>m  the  bleaaoming  frail  trees  Mown, 
And  of  banks  that  slope  to  tlie  soutliern  sky 
Where  languid  violeu  love  to  lie. 

No  foliage  droopa  o'er  the  woodpath  now. 
No  dark  vines  swinging  from  bough  to  bough; 
But  a  trembling  shadow  of  silvery  greeo 
Falls  through  the  young  leafs  tender  screen. 
Like  the  hue  that  borders  the  snowdrop's  bell, 
Or  lines  the  lid  of  an  Indian  shell ; 
And  a  fairy  light,  like  the  firHly*s  glow. 
Flickers  and  ftdet  on  the  grass  below. 

There  the  pale  Anemone  lifte  her  eye 
To  look  at  the  clouda  as  they  wander  Ivy, 
Or  lurks  in  the  shade  of  a  palmy  fern 
To  gather  (teah  dews  in  her  waxen  am. 
Where  the  moss  lies  thick  on  the  brown  earth's 
The  shy  little  Mayflower  weaves  her  nest, 
But  the  south  wind  sighs  o'er  the  fragrant  kmn. 
And  betrays  the  path  to  her  woodland  home. 

Already  the  green  budding  bircheo  spray 
Wipnows  the  balm  from  the  Iwea  h  of  May, 
And  the  aspen  thrills  to  a  low,  sweet  tone 
From  the  reedy  bugle  of  Faunus  blown. 

In  the  tangled  coppice  the  dwarf  oak  weaves 
Her  fVingelike  blossoms  and  crimson  leaves; 
The  sallows  their  delicate  buds  unfold 
Into  downy  feathers  bedropped  with  gold; 
While,  thick  as  the  stars  in  the  midnight  sky. 
In  the  dark,  wet  meadows  the  cowslips  lie. 

A  love  tint  flushes  the  wind-flower's  cheek. 
Rich  melodies  gush  f^om  the  violet's  beak. 
On  the  rifts  of  the  rock  the  wild  columbines  grov, 
Their  heavy  honey-cups  bending  low  — 
As  a  heart  which  vague,  sweet  thoughts  oppress. 
Droops  'neath  its  burden  of  happiness. 

There  the  waters  drip  firom  their  mosa-riniBiel 
With  a  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  stiver  bells. 

THE  maiden's   DB.BAX. 

**  Thrk»  hallowed  be  that  beautifal  dawn  of  love  whea  ibc 
cheek  stiU  blushes  at  the  oonseions  swestnessof  facr  ova 
thoughts."— .Aon  PauL 

Ask  not  if  she  loves,  but  look 
In  the  blue  depths  of  her  eye, 

Where  the  maiden's  spirit  aeenis 
Tranced  in  happy  dreama  to  lie. 

All  the  bliaaes  of  her  dream. 

All  she  may  not,  must  not  speak. 
Read  them  in  her  clouded  eye. 

Read  them  on  her  conscious  che<>k 

See  that  cheek  of  virgin  snow 
Damasked  with  love's  rosy  Moom ; 

Mark  the  lambent  thoughts  that  glow 
Mid  her  blue  eye'a  tender  gloom. 

As  If  in  a  oool,  deep  well 
Veiled  by  shadows  of  the  night. 

Slanting  through,  a  starbeam  fell, 
FiUIng  all  iu  depths  with  light. 

Something  mournful  and  profband 

Saddena  all  her  beauty  now. 
Weds  her  dark  eye  to  the  ground  — 

Flings  a  shadow  o*er  her  brow. 

Rath  her  love-illumined  soul 
Raised  the  veil  of  coming  yean— 

Read  upon  life's  mystic  scroll 
Ita  doom  of  agony  and  lean? 
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Tean  of  tender  ndneee  All 
From  ber  soft  and  lovelic  eye, 

Ai  the  nigbt  dewa  heavily 
Fall  firom  muniner's  cloadleaa  aky. 

Still  she  ritteth  coyly  drooping 
Her  white  lids  in  virgin  pride, 

Like  a  languid  lily  stooping 
Low  Iter  folded  blooma  to  hide. 

Starting  now  in  soft  surprise 
From  the  tangled  web  of  thooght, 

Lo,  ber  heart  a  captive  lies 
In  its  own  sweet  Ibncies  caaght. 

Ah!  bethink  thee, maiden  yet, 
£Sre  to  passion*B  doom  betrayed; 

Hearts  where  Love  his  seal  has  set. 
Sorrow's  fiercest  pangs  invade. 

Let  that  young  heart  slumber  still, 

Like  a  bird  within  its  nest; 
Lifb  can  ne'er  its  dreams  fUlfil  — 

Love  but  yield  thee  long  unrest. 

Ah !  In  vain  the  dovelet  tries 

To  break  the  web  of  tender  thought  — 
The  little  heart  a  captive  lies, 

In  its  own  sweet  fancies  caught. 

STANZAS  WITH  A  BBIDAL  BINO. 

The  young  Moon  hides  her  virgin  heart 

Within  a  ring  of  gold ; 
So  doth  this  little  circlet  all 

My  bosom's  love  infold. 
And  tell  the  tale  that  from  my  lips 

Seems  ever  half  untold.  • 

Like  the  rich  legend  of  the  east 

That  never  finds  a  close. 
But  winds  in  linked  sweetness  on 

And  lengthens  as  it  goes, 
Or  like  this  little  cycle  still 

Returneth  whence  it  flows. 

And  still  as  in  the  elfin  ring 
Where  fkiries  dance  by  night 

Shall  the  green  places  of  tbe  heart 
Be  kept  for  ever  bright. 

And  hope  within  this  magic  round 
Still  blossom  in  delight. 

A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 

In  Aprirs  dim  and  showery  nights 
When  music  melts  along  the  air. 

And  Memory  wakens  at  the  kiss 
Of  wandering  perfumes,  (kint  and  ruv  — 

Sweet  springtime  perflimes,  such  as  won 
Proserpina  fVom  realms  of  gloom 

To  bathe  ber  bright  locks  in  the  sun. 
Or  bind  tbem  with  the  pansy*s  bloom, 

When  light  winds  rift  the  fV-aerant  bowers 
Where  orchards  shed  their  floral  wreath. 

Strewing  tbe  turf  with  starry  flowers, 
And  dropping  pearls  at  every  breath; 

When  all  night  long  the  boughs  are  stirred 
With  fitful  warblings  flrom  the  nest. 

And  the  heart  flutters  like  a  bird 
With  its  sweet  passionate  unrest  — 

Oh  I  then,  beloved.  I  think  on  thee. 
And  on  that  life,  so  strangely  ikir. 

Ere  yet  one  cloud  of  memory 
Had  gathered  in  hope's  golden  air 

I  think  on  thee  and  thy  lone  grave 

On  the  green  hillside  Ikr  away ; 
I  Me  the  wilding  flowers  that  wave 

Around  thee  as  the  night  winds  sway ; 


And  still,  though  only  clouds  remian 

On  life's  horizon,  cold  and  drear, 
Tbe  dream  of  youth  returns  again 

With  the  sweet  promise  of  tbe  year 

I  linger  till  night's  waning  stars 
Have  ceased  to  tremble  through  tbe  gloom, 

TSU  through  the  orient's  cloudy  bars 
I  see  the  rose  of  morning  bloom  I 

All  flushed  and  radiant  with  delight, 
It  opens  through  earth's  stormy  skies, 

Divinely  beautiflil  and  bright 
As  on  the  bills  of  paradise. 

Lo !  like  a  dewdrop  on  Its  breast 
Tbe  morning  star  of  youth  and  love. 

Melting  within  the  rosy  east, 
Eihales  to  azure  depths  above. 

My  spirit,  soaring  like  a  lark. 

Would  follow  on  its  airy  flight. 
And,  like  yon  little  diamond  spark. 

Dissolve  into  tbe  realms  of  light. 

Sweet-missioned  star !  thy  silver  beams 

Foretell  a  fairer  life  to  come. 
And  through  tbe  golden  gate  of  dreams 

Allure  the  wandering  spirit  home. 

A  STILL  PAT  IN  AUTUMN. 

I  love  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  hoary 

In  the  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  day. 
When  Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory, 

And  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides  away. 

How  througli  each  loved,  flimiliar  path  she  lingers. 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist. 

Tinting  the  wild  grape  with  her  dewy  fingers 
Till  the  coo)  emerald  turns  to  amethyst : 

Kindling  the  fkint  stars  of  tbe  hazel,  shining 
To  light  the  gloom  of  Autumn's  mouldering  halls 

With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwining 
Where  o'er  the  rock  her  withered  garland  Alls. 

Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands  waning 
Beneaib  soft  clouds  along  the  liorlzon  rolled. 

Till  the  slant  sunbeams  through  tbeir  fl-inges  raining 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  winds  breathe' of  erispM  leaves  and  flowers 
In  the  damp  hollows  of  the  woodland  sown. 

Mingling  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showers 
With  spicy  airs  fk-om  cedarn  alleys  blown. 

Beside  the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow. 
Where  yellow  fern- tufts  fleck  the  (kded  ground, 

With  folded  lids  beneath  their  palmy  shadow 
The  gentian  nods  in  dewy  slumbers  bound. 

Upon  those  soft,  ftinged  lids  the  bee  sits  brooding, 
Like  a  fond  lover  loath  to  say  farewell. 

Or  with  shut  wings,  through  silken  folds  intruding, 
Creeps  near  her  heart  his  drowsy  tale  to  tell. 

The  little  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely 
Flit  noiselessly  along  ft-om  spray  to  spray, 

Silent  as  a  sweet  wandering  thought  that  only 
Shows  iu  bright  wings  and  softly  glides  away. 

The  scentless  flowers  in  the  warm  sunlight  dreaming. 

Forget  to  breathe  their  fulness  of  delight, 
And  through  the  trancM  woods  soft  airs  are  streaming. 

Still  as  the  dewfkll  of  tbe  summer  night. 

So  in  my  heart  a  sweet,  unwonted  feeling, 
Stirs  like  the  wind  in  ocean's  hollow  shell  -~ 

Through  all  iU  secret  chambers  sadly  stealing. 
Yet  flndi  no  word  its  mystis  charm  to  tell. 
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Bri|hi  u  e'en  hope'i  own  pluintam  lind. 

Oh  ncier  more  In  ifler  liRi 
Can  hope  iutif  eucb  dieims  impart 

Ai  iben,  Klih  breiiblnf  beauiy  rife. 
Wrealhad  ihrlr  nft  apella  around  m;  baan 


And  fairiea  danced  in 
Blither  thin  Eiriand'i  I 
Wtalla  wmdcd  clilT  and 


Not  friend!  prond  be 


JswiT  T<  link  Item  manuiry'i  (|iia. 
11  beaminf  wllb  nlleeled  lifht, 
ki  batbgd  in  tirili|bt'i  parting  raya. 


llnmindnil  where  toy  lo 


WILLARD,   EMMA, 

DiBTiiiatnsHiD  both  m  k  teach«r  and  writer, 

has  for  manj  years  held  a  proraineDt  posiUoc 

■moDg  tbaie  who  eaconrsgc  and  ud  Amsricsn  litv- 

rsture  aud  moral  improvement. 

<^  Mn.  Willard  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sam- 
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nd  Hart,  of  Berlin,  Conaeotiont,  wh«re  ■!■•  was 
bom  in  Febmary,  1787.  Har  father  wai  d»- 
MMuded,  on  the  maternal  nda,  tram  Thomaa 
Hooker,  the  Grst  mmister  of  Hartford,  who  ia 
regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
he  baling  led  the  oolonj  across  the  wilder- 
nees  ttom  the  Tieinity  of  Boeton.  Her  paternal 
ancestor  waa  Stephen  Hart,  a  deacon  of  Mr. 
Hooker'B  chnroh,  and  hU  companion  through  tlM 
wildemeflH. 

The  love  of  teaching  appears  to  have  been  a 
ruling  paseion  in  Miae  Hart's  mind,  and  waa  de- 
Teloped  in  her  early  yeara.  At  the  age  of  iditecn 
she  took  charge  of  a  district  school  in  her  natiT« 
town.  The  following  year  she  opened  a  aelact 
achool,  and  in  the  Bummer  of  the  next  year  waa 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  Daring 
this  period,  being  engaged  at  home  tfaronghoat  the 
summer  and  winter  in  the  capacity  of  inatmetreii, 
she  managed  in  the  spring  and  aattunn  to  attend 
one  or  other  of  the  two  boarding-echools  at  Hart- 
ford. 

Duncg  the  spring  of  1S07,  Mist  Hart  reoeiTed 
inTitadoDi  to  take  charge  of  academiea  in  three 
different  states,  and  accepted  that  from  West£dd, 
Massachnsetta.  She  remained  there  but  a  few 
weeks,  when,  upon  a  second  and  more  pressing 
inntatioa,  she  went  to  Middlebnry,  in  Tennant. 
Here  she  assumed  the  chai^  of  a  female  academy 
which  she  retained  for  two  years.  The  school  waa 
liberally  patroniied,  and  genenl  eatisractiDn  t*- 
warded  the  efforts  of  its  preceptress.  In  IBDS, 
she  resigned  her  academy,  and  was  united  in  mai~ 
riage  with  Dr.  John  Willard,  then  marshal  of  the 
district  of  Vermont,  and  for  scleral  yeara  a  leader 
of  the  republican  party  of  that  State. 

In  ISU,  Mn.  Willard  waa  induced  to  eatabEisb 
a  boarding-scbool  at  Middlebury,  when  she  formed 
the  detcrminaUon  to  effect  an  important  change  in 
female  ednoaUon,  by  the  instituUan  of  a  class  of 
schools  of  a  higher  character  than  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  country  before.  She  applied  hemlf 
aasiduouely  to  increase  her  own  personal  abilities 
as  a  teacher,  by  the  diligent  study  of  branches 
with  which  she  had  before  been  unacquainted. 
She  introduced  new  studies  into  her  school,  and 
invented  new  methods  of  teaching.  She  also  pre- 
pared "Ad  Address  to  the  Public,"  in  whiob  the 
proposed  "A  Plan  for  ImproTing  Female  Ednoa- 


General  Tan  Schoonhoren,  o 
"  Plan,"  heartily  apprOTcd  it ;  and  taking  a  copy, 
exhibited  it  to  the  leading  men  of  Waterford.  At 
their  recommendation,  a  copy  was  sent  to  Goiw- 
Dor  Be  Witt  Clinton.  The  latter  inunediately 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Willard,  expressing  a  most  cordial 
desire  that  she  would  remore  her  inslitntion  to  the 
State  of  Kew  York.  He  also  recommended  the 
subject  of  her  "Plan"  in  hie  message  to  the  legis- 
lature. The  result  was,  the  passage  of  an  act  ta 
incorporate  the  proposed  institute  at  Waterfotd, 
and  another  to  give  to  female  academiea  a  ahare 
of  the  lilentrj  fuod ;  being,  it  is  belitrred,  the  fint 
law  ever  passed  by  any  legialatore  with  the  direct 
otgect  of  improting  female  education. 

During  the  spring  of  1819,  Hn.  Willard  acoard- 
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ingly  remoTed  to  Waterford,  and  opened  her 
school.  The  higher  mathematics  were  introduced, 
and  the  course  of  study  was  made  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  qualify  the  pupils  for  any  station  in  life. 
The  first  young  lady  who  was  examined  publicly 
in  geometryi  and  perhaps  the  first  instance  in  the 
eountiy,  was  Miss  Cramer,  since  Mrs.  Curtis. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  difficulties  attending  the 
securing  of  a  proper  building  for  the  school  in 
Waterford,  Mrs.  Willard  again  determined  upon  a 
remoTal.  The  public-spirited  citizens  of  Troy 
offered  liberal  inducements;  and  in  May,  1821, 
the  Troy  Female  Seminary  was  opened  under  flat- 
tering auspices,  and  abundant  success  crowned  her 
indefatigable  exertions.  Since  that  period,  the 
institute  has  been  well  known  to  the  public,  and 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Willard,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  been  identified  with  her  favourite 
academy.  Dr.  Willard  died  in  1825 ;  Mrs.  Willard 
continued  her  school  till  her  health  was  impaired, 
and  in  1830  she  visited  France.  She  resided  in 
Paris  for  several  months,  and  from  thence  went  to 
England  and  Scotland,  returning  in  the  following 
year.  After  her  return,  she  published  a  volume 
of  her  travels,  the  avails  of  which,  amounting  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  female  education  in  Greece.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  she  gave  the  avails  of  one  or  two  other 
publications  to  the  same  object. 

The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  education  of  na- 
tive teachers  in  Greece  originated  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard, and  was  carried  forward  through  many 
difficulties  and  some  opposition  from  those  whose 
aid  was  expected.  Often  desponding  as  to  the 
final  result  of  the  attempt,  Mrs.  Willard  laboured 
but  the  more  zealously,  and  gave  largely  of  her 
own  substance  to  secure  the  desired  advantages 
for  Greece.  The  plan  was  ultimately  crowned  with 
success.  "The  most  elevated  riews,"  says  M. 
Eiohthal,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled  Les  I>eux 
Mondes,  '*  have  determined  the  important  attempt 
of  some  American  ladies  of  establishing  in  Athens 
a  Normal  school  of  native  teachers ;  thus  improv- 
ing cirilization  at  its  source.  Twenty  boarders, 
(pentionnairea,)  are  now  receiring  a  special  educa- 
tion for  this  object ;  twelve  of  them,  chosen  from 
the  different  provinces,  are  placed  in  the  school 
by  the  government,  which  furnishes  the  expenses 
of  their  education ;  the  others  are  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  ladies.  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 
Mrs.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  were  among  those 
who  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard, and  aided  her  in  carrying  them  out  with  their 
pens  and  influence." 

In  1838,  Mrs.  Willard  resigned  the  charge  of  the 
Troy  Seminary,  and  returned  to  Hartford,  where 
she  rerisedher  celebrated  Manual  of  American  His- 
tory, for  the  use  of  schools.  The  merits  of  this 
work,  her  smaller  United  States  History,  and  Uni- 
Tersal  History,  have  been  attested  by  their  very 
general  use  in  seminaries  of  education. 

Since  1843,  she  has  completed  the  revision  of 
her  historical  works,  rerised  her  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, and,  in  compliance  with  invitations,  has 
written  numerous  addresses  on  different  occasions, 
being  mostly  on  educational  subjects.  Two  of 
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these  were  written  by  request  of  the  Western  Lite- 
rary Institute  and  College  of  Teachers,  and  were 
read  at  annual  meetings  of  the  society,  at  Cincin- 
nati ;  one  in  1841  and  the  other  in  1848.  In  1845, 
by  special  invitation,  she  attended  the  convention 
of  county  and  town  superintendents,  held  at  Syra- 
cuse. She  was  inrited  to  take  part  in  the  public 
debate ;  declining  that  honour,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty, 
called  on  her  at  her  lodgings,  where  she  read  to 
them  a  prepared  address.  The  principal  topic 
of  it  was,  **  that  women,  now  sufficiently  educated, 
should  be  employed  and  furnished  by  the  men  as 
committees,  charged  with  the  minute  cares  and 
superrision  of  the  common  schools;"  reasoning 
from  the  premises  that  to  man  it  belongs  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  children,  while  upon  woman  it  is  in- 
cumbent to  take  the  provision,  and  apply  it  eco- 
nomically and  judiciously.  These  sentiments  were 
received  with  decided  approbation. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  1845,  Mrs.  Willard 
made,  with  great  satisfaction,  an  educational  tour 
through  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  New 
York ;  having  been  specially  invited  to  attend  the 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  of  the 
common  schools.  At  Monticello,  Binghamton, 
Owego,  Cairo,  and  Bome,  she  aided  in  instructing 
no  less  than  five  hundred  teachers  of  these  schools, 
and,  in  many  cases,  her  partings  with  the  young 
female  teachers  were  not  without  tears. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  she  went 
to  instruct  teachers,  desiring  to  have  a  share  in 
her  visits,  at  their  request  she  attended  4>ublic 
meetings  of  both  sexes,  where  she  introduced  reso- 
lutions which  were  unanimously  passed  in  the 
several  counties,  and  aided  in  the  debates.  The 
object  was,  to  forward  her  scheme  of  giving  to  the 
best  educated  and  most  able  women  of  the  country 
the  charge  and  supervision  of  the  village  schools 
for  little  children ;  especially  of  those  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  conveniences  of  such  schools. 
That  the  teachers  of  these  schools  should  be  mostly 
females,  is  now  universally  agreed ;  but,  argued 
she,  while  the  young  women  can  be  the  teachers, 
it  needs  the  matrons,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  men,  to  aid  in  the  superrision. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  of  1846,  Mrs.  Willard  pre- 
pared for  the  press  a  work  which  has  given  her 
more  fame  abroad,  and  perhaps  at  home,  than  any 
of  her  other  writings.  This  work,  which  was 
published  in  the  ensuing  spring,  both  in  New  York 
and  London,  developed  the  result  of  a  study  which 
had  intensely  occupied  her  at  times  for  fourteen 
years.  Its  title  is  "A  Treatise  on  the  Motive 
Powers  which  produce  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood ;"  and  its  object  is  nothing  less  than  to  in- 
troduce and  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  princi- 
pal motive  power  which  produces  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  not,  as  has  been  heretofore  supposed, 
the  heart's  action,  that  being  only  secondary ;  but 
that  the  principal  motive  power  is  retpinxHoit,  ope- 
rating by  animal  heat,  and  producing  an  effective 
force  at  the  lungs.  Of  this  work  the  London 
Critic  thus  speaks: 

*<  We  have  here  an  instance  of  a  woman  under- 
taking to  discuss  a  subject  that  has  perplexed  and 
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baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  dislingnished 
anatomiBts  and  physiologiste  vho  have  considered 
it,  ftrom  Herrey  down  to  Paxton ;  and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  so  acquitting  herself  as  to  show 
that  she  apprehended,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them, 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  enquiry ;  perceived 
m  quickly  as  they  did  the  errors  and  incongruities 
of  the  theories  of  previous  writers ;  and  lastly, 
herself  propounded  an  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  heart's  action 
eminently  entitled  to  the  serious  attention  and 
examination  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  physi- 
ological science." 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1846,  Mrs. 
Willard  made  the  tour  of  the  southern  and  western 
states,  visiting  every  one  of  them  except  Texas. 
In  every  city  she  met  her  former  pupils,  who  gave 
her  a  filial  welcome.  She  was  received  by  the 
principals  of  schools  and  those  employed  in  educa- 
tion as  an  *< educationalist;"  and  as  such,  was 
invited  to  visit  and  to  address  schools,  where,  in 
many  instances,  she  received  public  testimonials 
of  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  compends  of  history  which 
she  has  written,  she  has  invented,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  and  impressing  chronology  on  the 
mind  by  the  eye,  two  charts  of  an  entirely  original 
character;  one  called  *' The  American  Chrono- 
graphic  for  American  History,"  and  the  other  for 
universal  history,  called  the  '*  Temple  of  Time." 
In  the  latter,  the  course  of  time  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  thrown  into  perspective,  and  the 
parts  of  this  vast  subject  wrought  into  unity,  and 
the  most  distinguished  characters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  world  are  set  down,  each  in  his 
own  time.  This,  in  the  chart,  is  better  arranged 
for  the  memory,  than  would  be  that  of  the  place 
of  a  city  on  a  map  of  the  world. 

In  1849,  she  published  **  Last  Leaves  from  Ame- 
rican History ;"  containing  an  interesting  account 
of  our  Mexican  War,  and  of  California. 

The  poetical  compositions  of  Mrs.  Willard  are 
few,  and  are  chiefly  comprised  in  a  small  volume 
printed  in  1 880.  The  following,  written  on  ship- 
board, is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  It  has  been  set*  to 
music  by  the  celebrated  English  composer  and 
vocalist.  Knight,  and  is  very  popular  as  a  sacred 
Bong.  The  sentiment  is  so  appropriate  to  the 
scene,  that  for  an  evening  strain  at  sea  it  is  un- 
rivalled. 

THE   OCEAN   HTMN. 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
I  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep; 
Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave,  i 

For  thou,  O  Loni.  hast  power  to  save. 
I  know  thou  wouldsi  not  slisbt  my  call, 
For  thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow's  fhll ; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 
Tbo*  stormy  winds  swept  o>r  the  brine, 
And  tho'  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roueed  me  fh>m  sleep,  to  wreck  and  death : 
In  Ocean's  cave,  still  safe  with  Thee, 
The  germ  of  immortality ; 
And  calm  and  peaeefiil  is  my  sleep, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 


From  '*  Address  en  behalf  of  the  Greek  Normal  School.* 

Greece  has  been  not  only  physically  but  morally 
wounded.  The  rile  system  of  the  Arabian  deceiver 
has  surrounded  her  on  almost  every  hand.  What 
circumstance  could  occur  so  likely  to  make  way  for 
the  destruction  of  that  abominable  superstition, 
as  to  impart  dignity, — the  elevation  of  moral  and 
intellectual  worth,  to  women  beyond  its  reach  b«t 
vrithin  its  observation  ?  and  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  might  derive  from  American  women  as 
well  as  from  any  other  the  fhune  work  of  such  a 
character  T  If  this  can  be  made  to  appear ;  then 
will  be  shown  an  added  obligation  in  us,  to  send 
to  the  daughters  of  fallen  Greece,  the  blessings  of 
such  an  education. 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  human  mind  will  wander  to  future  times. 
Even  the  votary  of  pleasure,  who  tells  us  to  "  pluck 
the  fresh  flowret  ere  it  close,"  though  he  thinks  his 
motto  is  present  enjoyment,  yet  unconsciously  he 
mingles  a  bitter  foreboding  which  destroys  the 
very  essence  of  joy.  **  Let  us  hatU  (he  says)  for 
the  flowret  mil  soon  wither — the  roses  soon  fade. 
Let  music  sound — and  let  us  laugh  loud,  that  we 
need  not  think  of  death.  Ay,  turn  away  from 
that  open  grave.  Speak  not  of  the  approach  of 
the  pestilential  cholera.  Quick !  quick !  let  us 
gather  the  roses,  lest  the  next  moment  they  are 
blighted  for  ever ! "  Is  this  the  spirit  of  happiness  7 
Is  it  for  this,  that  we  should  exchange  that  desire 
of  doing  good,  and  that  willingness  to  communicate, 
which  flows  from  a  pious  heart,  as  a  fresh  stream 
from  a  rolling  fountain  ?  Is  it  for  this,  that  we 
are  to  hold  fast  for  ourselves  and  our  families  all 
that  we  have  or  can  acquire  ?  Forbid  it,  gradous 
Saviour !  Thou  that  didst  divest  thyself  of  heaven's 
glory,  and  for  those  who  loved  thee  not  wore  the 
garb  of  poverty  and  reproach,  forbid  that  those 
who  call  themselves  by  thy  name  of  infinite 
benevolence  and  wisdom,  should  thus  be  guilty  of 
selfishness  and  folly !  what  if  the  good  we  under- 
take be  for  the  distant  and  the  future  ?  when  our 
souls  are  free,  no  longer  bound  to  a  clod  that 
gravitates  to  the  earth,  these  things  will  be  neither 
ditlant  HOT  future.  In  the  regions  where  immortal 
spirits  hold  blessed  communion,  we  may  meet  wilh 
those,  who  perchance  are  led  thither  by  means 
to  which  we  have  been  instrumental;  and  with 
them  look  down  with  joy  upon  the  good  which  is 
maturing  upon  earth — the  souls  that  are  ripening 
for  heaven. 

From  **  Address  to  the  Columbian  Aaaodatioa.*' 
HOW  TO   TEACH* 

In  searching  for  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  teaching,  I  find  a  few  axioms  as 
indisputable,  as  the  first  principles  of  mathematics. 
One  of  these  is  this,  hi  is  the  best  teacbek  who 

MAKES  THE  BEST  USB  OF  HIS  OWN   TIME  AXn  THAT 

or  HIS  PUPILS.     For  TIME  it  all  thai  is  ffivm  bjf 
God  in  which  to  do  the  work  of  iMPmovEMBxr. 

What  is  the  first  rule  to  guide  us  in  making  the 
best  use  of  Time  ?  It  is,  to  teek  fini  and  moH  to 
improve  in  the  bett  things.     He  is  not  necessarilv 
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the  best  teacher  who  performs  the  most  labour ; 
makes  his  pupils  work  the  hardest,  and  bustle  the 
most.  A  hundred  cents  of  copper,  though  they 
make  more  clatter  and  fill  more  space,  haye  only 
a  tenth  of  the  yalue  of  one  eagle  of  gold. 

WHAT  TO   TBAGH. 

What  18  the  best  of  all  possible  things  to  be 
taught  Y  MoBAL  oooDNxss.  That  respects  God 
and  man ;  God  first,  and  man  seoond.  To  inftise 
into  the  mind  of  a  child,  therefore  Ioyo  and  fear 
towards  God — the  perfect— in  wisdom,  goodness, 
justice  and  power, — the  Creator,  Benefactor,  and 
SaTiour,  the  secret  Witness  and  the  Judge  —  this 
is  of  all  teaching  the  yery  best.  But  it  cannot  be 
accomplished,  merely  in  set  times  and  by  set 
phrases;  it  should  mingle  in  all  the  teacher's 
desires  and  actions.  The  child  imbibes  it  when  he 
sees  that  the  instructor  feels  and  acts  on  it  hims^f. 
When  the  youth  is  untruthful,  when  he  wounds 
his  companion  in  body — in  mind  —  in  character 
or  in  property,  then  show  him  that  his  offence  is 
against  God ;  that  you  are  God's  ministers  to  en- 
force his  laws,  and  must  do  your  duty.  Be  thus 
mindfiil  in  all  sincerity,  judge  correctly,  adopt  no 
subterfuge  —  pretend  not  to  think  Uie  child  is 
better  than  he  is,  but  deal  plainly  and  truly, 
though  loyingly  with  him ;  then  his  moral  appro- 
bation will  go  with  you,  though  it  should  be  against 
himself,  and  eyen  if  circumstances  require  you  to 
punish  him.  The  yoice  of  conscience  residing  in 
his  heart  is  as  the  yoice  of  God ;  and  if  you  in- 
yariably  interpret  that  yoice  with  correctness  and 
truth,  the  child  will  submit  and  obey  you  naturally 
and  affectionately.  But  if  your  gotemment  is 
unjust  or  capricious,  if  you  punish  one  day,  what 
you  pass  oyer  or  approye  another,  the  dissatisfied 
child  will  naturally  rebel. 

Next  to  moral  goodness  is  hbalth  akb  stkbitoth 
90undness  of  body  and  of  mind.  This  like  the 
former  is  not  what  can  be  taught  at  set  times,  and 
in  set  phrases ;  but  it  must  neyer  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  must  regulate  the  measure  and  the  kind  of  ex- 
ercise required  of  the  child,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  as  well  as  his  diet,  air  and  accommodations. 
The  regular  routine  of  school  duties  consists  in 
teaching  acts  for  the  practice  of  future  life ;  or 
sciences  in  which  the  useful  or  ornamental  arts 
find  their  first  principles;  and  great  skill  is  re- 
quired of  the  teacher  in  assigning  to  each  pupil 
an  order  of  studies  suitable  to  his  age,  and  then 
selecting^  such  books  and  modes  of  teaching  as 
shall  make  a  little  time  go  far. 

From  "Treatiie  on  the  Cireaiation  of  the  Blood.** 
GABV   07  HEALTH.  —  TO  TOUNG  LADIS8. 

When  I  am  speaking  to  young  girls  (the  Lord 
bless  and  keep  them),  I  am  in  my  proper  element. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  Y  I  haye  had  fiye 
thousand  under  my  charge,  and  spent  thirty  years 
of  my  life  deyoted  to  their  seryice;  and  the 
general  reader  will  excuse  me  if  I  add  some  Air- 
ther  adyice  to  them,  which  the  light  of  this  theory 
will  show  to  be  good.  If  it  is  so,  others  may  haye 
its  benefit  as  well  as  they,  but  it  is  most  natural 
I  )  me  to  acMress  mvself  to  them. 


Would  you,  my  dear  young  ladies,  do  the  will  of 
God  on  earth  by  being  useful  to  your  fellow-beings  ? 
Take  care  of  health.  Would  you  enjoy  life  Y  Take 
care  of  health ;  for  without  it,  existence  is,  for 
eyery  purpose  of  enjoyment,  worse  than  a  blank. 
No  matter  how  much  wealth  or  how  many  luxuries 
you  can  command,  there  is  no  en^joyment  without 
health.  To  an  aching  head  what  is  a  downy 
pillow  with  silken  curtains  floating  aboye  ?  What 
is  the  cushioned  landau  and  the  gardened  land- 
scape io  her  whose  disordered  lungs  can  no  longer 
receiye  the  inspirations  of  an  ordinary  atmosphere  t 
And  what  are  books,  music,  and  paintings  to  her 
whose  nenrous  sufferings  giye  disease  to  her  senses, 
and  agony  to  her  firame  ? 

Would  you  smooth  for  your  tender  parents  the 
pillow  of  declining  life  ?  Take  care  of  health.  And 
does  the  **  prophetic  pencil"  sometimes  trace  the 
form  of  one  whose  name  perhaps  is  now  unknown, 
who  shall  hereafter  deyote  to  you  a  manly  and 
generous  heart,  and  marriage  sanction  the  bond? 
Would  you  be  a  blessing  to  such  a  one  ?  then  now 
take  care  of  your  health :  or  if  you  hesitate,  let 
imagination  go  still  further.  Fancy  yourself  feeble 
as  with  untimely  age,  clad  in  yestments  of  sorrow, 
and  leaying  a  childless  home  to  walk  forth  with 
him  to  the  church-yard,  there  to  weep  oyer  your 
buried  offspring. 

Study  then  to  know  your  fVame  that  you  may, 
before  it  is  too  late,  pursue  such  a  course  as  will 
secure  to  you  a  sound  and  rigorous  constitution. 

or  THS  loses  THAT   MOTBS   THB   BLOOD. 

When  circulation  is  our  life,  it  behoyes  us  to 
consider  well  its  causes,  that  we  may  add  reason 
to  instinct  in  it^  healthful  presenratioi^  That  the 
blood  trayels  through  the  system  by  its  own  yoli- 
tion,  none  belieye ;  but  that  it  is  an  inert  mass 
which  will  only  moye  as  it  is  moyed.  What  then 
are  the  forces  which  moye  inert  bodies  ?  Are  there 
any  which  may  not  be  resolyed  into  one  of  these 
three,  impulse,  gravitation,  and  heat;  of  which 
the  latter  has  the  greater  range  in  point  of  degree, 
being  in  the  expansion  of  a  fluid  from  warm  to 
wanner,  the  most  gentie  of  all  imaginable  forces, 
while  in  other  states  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  any 
known  to  man.  It  is  then  to  one  or  more  of  these 
forces  that  we  must  look  for  the  motiye  powers 
which  produce  the  circulation.  And  the  human 
circulation  has  peculiar  difficulties  to  encounter. 
Man  does  not  e^joy  his  noble  erect  position,  with- 
out some  counteryailing  disadyantages.  The  long 
upright  column  of  his  blood  spreading  at  its  base, 
presents  no  trifling  force  to  be  moyed.  And  this 
force  is  to  be  oyercome  by  means  so  gentle  that 
the  mind,  the  dweller  in  tiiis  house  of  clay,  shall 
not  be  disturbed  by  its  operations.  Again :  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  to  be  used  by  the  mind  as 
instruments,  and  ten  thousand  different  motions 
are  to  be  performed  at  its  bidding.  What  but 
Almighty  Wisdom  could  haye  effected  these  seyeral 
objects  ?  And  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  wisdom  would  assign  for  these  purposes 
not  any  one  of  the  forces  which  moye  matter,  but 
combine  them  all?  Graritation  by  itself  cannot 
produce  a  circulation  by  any  machinery.    Impulhe 
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•lone  could  not  eany  on  a  eironlation  without  ox- 
isting  in  such  an  excessire  degree  that  it  must 
disturb  the  mind  and  endanger  the  body.  Bat 
heat,  the  antagonist  force  of  grayitatlon,  by  the 
lessening  or  increasing  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  difference,  can  operate  ^ore  or  less 
foroiby  as  occasion  requires,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  gently  and  so  quietly,  that  the  mind  shall  take 
no  cognizance  of  its  operation  as  a  moTing  force. 
It  can  be  so  placed  that  by  its  expansive  force  it 
shall  lift  graTitation  when  that  obstructs  the  way, 
and  by  its  transmission  leave  to  it  the  course, 
when  its  presence  as  a  force  would  become  hurtful. 
Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  conclude  that 
this  is  the  principal  force  employed,  since  we  know 
it  exists  in  the  human  system  ?  And  if  it  is  the 
principal  agent  which  does  actually  perform  this 
great  work,  then  if  the  quantity  afforded  be  small, 
so  much  the  more  perfect  the  machine,  for  so  much 
the  less  will  it  be  likely  either  to  endanger  the 
body  or  disturb  the  mind,  and  so  much  the  more 
praise  is  due  to  the  Mighty  Artificer. 

WORTLEY,  LADY  EMMELINE  STUART, 

Is  a  well-known  English  poetess,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  wife  of  the  Hon.  Stuart 
Wortley.  She  has  written  a  great  deal,  and  with 
remarkable  rapidity — principally  poetry,  although 
«he  has  published  one  or  two  novels,  which  have 
not  been  very  successful.  Her  poems  would  fill 
tmore  than  a  dozen  volumes;  they  are  '*The 
iKnight  and  the  Enchantress,"  published  in  1882 ; 
"**  London  at  Night,  and  other  poems,"  in  1834 ; 
•**  The  Village  Churchyard,"  in  1886 ;  "  The  Vision- 
:«ry,"  in  1837;  "Lays  of  Leisure,"  in  1838; 
:aocounts  of  her  travels,  and  nyiny  occasional 
ipoems.  She.  certainly  evinces  unusual  facility  in 
"versification,  but  more  care  and  finish  would  be  an 
iimprovement  to  her  style.  Some  of  her  shorter 
"poems  display  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  when 
•her  theme  is  new  and  inspiring,  she  becomes 
'impassioned  and  pathetic.  Her  poems  on  America 
attest  the  power  of  her  genius  as  well  as  the 
kindness  of  her  heart.  Lady  Stuart  Wortley  made 
the  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1849-60.  She 
•contributed  a  number  of  poems  on  the  subject  of 
her  travels  to  different  periodicals,  and  early  in 
1861,  her  "  Travels  in  the  United  States"  appeared. 
The  work  evinces  a  very  different  spirit  from  the 
recorded  opinions  of  Mrs.  TroUope  and  Miss  Mor- 
tineau.  The  higher  the  birth  of  those  who  visit 
•our  Republic,  the  better  they  assimilate  with  our 
•citizens ;  as  witness  the  reports  made  by  Captain 
Marryatt  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Lady  Stuart  Wortley  is  a  woman  of  refined 
manners  and  highly  cultivated  intellect ;  we  hope 
England  will  send  forth  other  travellers  to  our 
land  of  like  disposition,  to  ei\joy  and  to  confer 
pleasure.  Then  the  true  sisterly  union  between 
the  two  countries  might  soon  be  effected.  There- is 
genuine  goodness  of  heart  shown  in  the  writings  of 
this  lady ;  her  records  of  what  she  sees  and  hears 
.-always  bring  out  expressions  of  feelings  and  hopes 
that  do  honour  to  human  nature.  These  give  vdue 
to  her  works.  It  is  not  wit  but  wisdom — moral 
l^oodness— which  makes  the  real  worth  of  literature. 


Fh>m  "  Travelt  in  the  United  States."* 
MR.   WBBSTKH's   RSSIDBHCn. 

We  have  been  much  charmed  with  our  visit  to 
Green  Harbour,  Marshfield,  the  beautiful  domain 
of  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  a  charming  and  particularly 
ei\joyable  place,  almost  close  to  the  sea.  The 
beach  here  is  something  marvellous,  eight  miles  in 
breadth,  and  of  splendid,  hard,  floor-like,  sand, 
and  when  this  is  covered  by  the  rolling  Atlantie, 
the  waves  all  but  come  up  to  the  neighbouring 
green,  grassy  fields.    Very  high  tides  cover  them. 

This  house  is  very  prettUy  fitted  up.  It  strikei 
me  as  being  partly  in  the  English  and  partly  in 
the  French  style,  exceedingly  comfortable,  and 
with  a  number  of  remarkably  pretty  drawing- 
rooms  opening  into  one  another,  which  always  is  a 
judicious  arrangement  I  think ;  it  makes  a  party 
agreeable  and  unformal.  There  are  a  variety  of 
inctures  and  busts  by  American  artists,  and  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  good.  There  is  a  pietore 
in  the  chief  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Webster's  gallant 
son,  who  was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  two 
greatest  of  America's  statemen  each  lost  a  son  in 
that  war,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster.  There  is 
also  a  fine  picture  of  Mr.  Webster  himself,  which, 
however,  though  a  masterly  painting,  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  distinguished  original.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted some  years  ago ;  but  I  really  think  it  is  not 
so  handsome  as  the  great  statesman  is  now,  with 
his  Olympus-like  brow,  on  which  are  throned  sndi 
divinities  of  thought,  and  with  that  wonderful 
countenance  of  might  and  majesty. 

The  dining-room  here  is  a  channing  apartment, 
with  all  its  windows  opening  to  the  ground,  looking 
on  the  garden ;  and  it  is  deliciousiy  cool,  protected 
fh>m  the  sun  by  the  overshadowing  masses  of 
foliage  of  the  most  magnificenl  weeping  ( Americaa) 
elms.  These  coloesal  trees  stand  just  before  the 
house,  and  are  pre-eminently  beautiful:  they 
seem  to  unite  in  their  own  gigantic  persons  the 
exquisite  and  exceeding  g^race  of  the  weeping 
willow,  with  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  the 
towering  elm. 

The  walls  of  the  dining-room  are  adorned  chiefly 
with  English  engravings,  among  which  there  is 
one  of  my  father.  My  bed-room  is  profusely 
decorated  with  prints  of  different  English  country 
houses  and  casUes.  The  utmost  good  taste  and 
refinement  are  perceptible  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  house,  and  a  most  enchanting  place  of 
residence  it  is. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Mr.  Webster*s  farm  here  consists  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres :  he  has  a  hundred  head 
of  cattie. 

mh.  WBBSTsn's  osnius. 

One  cannot  wonder  at  the  Americans'  extreme 
admiration  of  the  genius  and  the  statesman-like 
qualities  of  their  distinguished  oountryman,  his 
glorious  and  electrifying  eloquence,  his  great 
powers  of  ratiocination,  his  solid  judgment,  his 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  his  large  and  compre* 
hensive  mind — a  mind  of  that  real  expansion 
and  breadth  which,  heaven  knows,  too  few  publi« 
men  can  boast  of. 
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From  **  Lays  of  Leiwire." 

D&BAMB. 

DnuM,  loveUest  moUbllitiM  of  ev«r-€hanf eAil  earth ! 
BeaateoQS  and  precious  bloseoming  of  Time's  cold  desert 

dearth, 
Ineamadiaing  life's  grey  misU  with  son  hues  of  the  sonth. 
And  brightening  life's  taorison*rim  with  the  orient  fires  of 

youtli. 

Like  the  ftir  rainbow,  liakiug  earth  to  the  blue  ezulting  sky, 
And  showttring  o'er  the  space  around  a  flood  of  radiancy  I 
O,  wondrous  are  ye,  and  sublime  in  your  phases  and  your 

powers. 
Wresting  firom  care  and  feverish  woe  some  few  short  splendid 

hours! 

From  the  monarch's  brow  ye  lift  the  crown  1  the  captive's 

chains  unbind  I 
Youth  unto  (hnen  age  ye  are,  and  light  unto  the  blind — 
A  reAige  and  a  shelter  to  earth's  wanderer,  weary-hearted, 
And  atf  to  the  bereaved,  since  ye  restore  the  long-departed  I 

TV)  childhood's  ken,  O !  what  a  world  of  mystery  and  of 
glory  I 

Surpassing  all  even  childhood  meets  in  the  gorgeous  realms 
of  story ! 

All  dazzling  dyes,  all  wildering  light,  aU  wonder,  and  all 
change  I 

Where  the  thoughts,  like  birds  of  paradise,  through  an  end- 
less sunshine  range! 

From  '*  fiecem  Poems." 

AMBBIOAH   MIHD. 

Wand'rers!  whose  feet,  like  mine,  neer  pressed  befere 
This  proud,  magnificently-vanous  shore  — 
Wand'rers!  whojqieed  fipom  many  a  distant  aone 
To  gaze  on  Nature's  transatlantic  throne  — 
Ne'er  lightly  view  the  thousand  scenes  sublime 
Of  great  America's  resplendent  clime. 
But  still,  in  thought  Ail  mood's  observant  care. 
Weigh  well  the  many-roingiing  glories  there. 
Since  all  the  Iqftier  wonders  of  the  land 
Are  most  admired  —  when  best  ye  understand ! 
It  is  a  gracious  study  for  the  soul. 
As,  part  by  part,  the  Heaven  stamp'd  leaves  anroll;— 
Not  only,  all-majestic  nature  here 
Speaks  to  each  kindling  thought,  but,  fer  and  near, 
A  large  and  mighty  meaning  seems  to  lurk, 
A  glorious  mind  is  every  where  at  work  I 
A  bold,  grand  spirit  rules  and  reigns  around. 
And  sanctifies  the  common  air  and  ground. 
And  glorifies  the  lowliest  herb  and  stone 
With  living  tints  and  touches  of  its  own ; 
A  spirit  ever  flashing  back  the  sun. 
That  scorns  each  prise  while  aught  is  to  be  won, 
More  boundless  than  the  prairie's  verdurous  sweep. 
Or  th'  old  Atlantic's  long-resounding  deep. 
And  more  luzuriant  than  the  forest's  crowd 
Of  patriarch  trees  by  weightiest  foliage  bow'd— 
More  rich  than  Galirornia's  teeming  mould, 
Whose  hoarded  sunbeams  laugh  to  living  gold  — 
More  soaring,  fkr,  than  th'  immemorial  hills  — 
More  fkesh  and  flowing  than  their  streams  and  rills— 
That  Mtii^  of  quenchless  energy  and  power. 
Which  springs  ftom  strength  to  strength,  hour  after  hour- 
Man's  glorious  mind,  in  its  most  glorious  mood. 
That  seems,  for  aye,  on  every  side  to  brood. 
In  this  empurpled  and  ezultant  land, 
So  gladly  bow'd  beneath  its  bright  command— 
Man's  glorious  mind,  on  its  most  glorious  march  — 
High-spanning  earth,  like  Ueav'n's  own  rainbow  arch- 
That  soul,  that  mind,  'tis  every  where  reveai'dl 
It  crowns  the  steep,  it  gilds  the  cultured  field. 
It  charms  the  wild,  and  paves  the  rushing  stream. 
And  scarce  allows  the  sun  a  vagrant  beam. 
It  tames  the  rugged  soil  of  rocks,  and  flings 
From  seas  to  seas  the  shadow  of  iu  wings. 
And  Time  and  Space  in  that  great  Shadow  rest 
And  watch  to  serve  their  ruler-son's  behest.) 
And  still  its  growing,  gathering  influence  spreads. 
And  still  abroad  its  own  great  life  it  sheds, 


O'er  mount  and  lake,  and  cataract,  field  and  flood. 
O'er  rock  and  cave  and  isle,  o'er  plain  and  wood. 
It  lives,  it  lightens,  and  in  might  inspires 
Each  separate  scene  with  ftesh  creative  flres. 
Wherever  it  moves  a  Wondering  World  awakes. 
And  sUII  all  nature's  face  its  likeness  takes ; 
It  quickens  still,  and  kindles,  and  pervades 
Her  startled  deaerts  and  receding  shades, 
Her  mightiest  solitudes  and  paths  unknown. 
Her  hidden  shrines  and  well-springs  pure  and  lone 
Hung— as  The  Heavens  are  hung  above  them  all. 
And  holding  their  sublimest  powers  in  tlirall ! 


A  lAKBWXLIi  TO  AMERICA. 

Farewell  I  thou  great  and  gracious  land. 

Glory  and  wonder  of  the  earth. 
For  ever  seeming  to  ezpand. 

Wakening  to  new  mi^estic  birth  — 

Great,  good  Columbia  I 

Farewell !  thou  chosen  second  home 
Of  homeless  thousands  —  countless  horts 

That  fly  from  desolation's  doom 
To  these  glad,  hospiuble  coasts 

Of  thine,  Columbia  I 

Of  myriads,  thou  *rt  the  cherished  goal  — 
They  shape  toward  thee  their  eager  flight ; 

A  second  sun  thou  shin'st  —  to  soul 
As  bright  as  that  above  the  sight  — 

Great,  bright  Colombia  I 

A  thousand  kind  ferewells  to  thee ! 

Ten  thousand  salutations  feir ; 
Thanks,  tears,  and  praises,  guahing  free 

And  many  a  hushed,  heart-whispered  prayer. 

For  thee,  Columbia. 

Ay,  thousand  blessings,  warm  and  true, 

Ten  thousand  wishes  for  thy  weal, 
A  world  of  homage  —  but  thy  due  — 

And  all  that  heart  can  form  or  feel, 

Fbr  thee,  ColumUa. 

For  tliou  the  stranger  know'st  to  greet 
With  welcomes  glowing  as  the  West, 

And  well  the  wanderer's  wearied  feet 
May  those  kind  welcomes  charm  to  rest 

In  thee,  Columbia 

What  can  I  wish  thee  7    All  hast  thou 
That  thought  can  dream  or  tongue  can  name ; 

Plumed  victory  and  success  thy  brow 
Have  graced  with  every  wreath  of  fame, 

Thrice  crowned  Gokimbia  \ 

Thy  people's  great  undying  love 
Builds  walls  of  adamant  and  steel  — 

Thy  mightiest  barrier  this  shall  prove. 
And  pledge  of  thy  perpetual  weal. 

Thrice  arm'd  Columbia. 

What  can  I  wish  thee  ?    Arms  and  arts 
Shed  o'er  thee  glory's  richest  gleam  — 

Still  at  thy  call,  crowned  knowledge  starts  ^ 
What  can  I  wish,  or  think,  or  dream 

For  thee,  Columbia  ? 

M  Continuance,"— still  the  same  career, 
The  same  triumphant  courae !  —  proceed ! 

Onward  i  —  with  changeless,  stateliest  cheer. 
The  universe  shall  follow.    Lead  I 

On !  on  I  Cohimbia  1 

Thy  step  is  lightning,  and  thy  breath 

An  earthquake-storm,  fer  felt  around ; 
All  earth's  past  life  seems  sleep  or  death 
To  thy  great  movement,  without  bound, 

Tby  mareb,  Columbia. 
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Mtn*i  loftiest  htppineM  and  good. 
That  — that  thou  ttill  do'tt  seek  and  aak; 

By  thee  *t  is  nobly  understood  — 
*Tis  made  thy  one  great  sovereign  task. 

Thine  aim,  Columbia. 

Thou  creseent  country  I  —  evermore 
Showing  a  brighter,  grander  fkce, 

Honour  to  thee,  still  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  honour  to  that  glorious  race  — 

Thy  sons,  Columbia. 

Thy  Titan  sons  I  they  heave  on  high 
The  mountains  of  their  greatness  still ; 

Yea,  their  own  greatness  seeks  the  sky, 
To  scale  its  sun^heigbts  at  their  will. 

Be  proud,  Columbia  I 

No  need  have  they  of  towers  to  aid. 
Of  giant  steps,  or  cloud  capp'd  steeps ; 

Their  tow'ring  heads  the  heights  invade 
With  feet  firm  planted  in  the  deeps. 

To  serve  Columbia. 

Their  spirits  sweep  like  waves  of  fire 
On  the  untrod  shores  beyond  to  break. 

And  as  they  still  ascend,  aspire, 
A  world's  foundations  seem  to  shake  — 

Not  thine,  Columbia ! 

Thou  nobler,  newer  world  sublime  I 
Thou  hast  a  long  bright  race  to  run 

Still  shall  those  spirits  soar  and  climb. 
Since  naught  seems  gained  till  all  is  won 

For  thee,  Columbia. 

Caucasus  of  creation,  thou ! 

Rising  above  all  heights  yet  tried ; 
The  very  spheres  might  seem  to  bow 

To  meet,  half-way,  thy  crest  of  pride  — 

Thy  stars— Columbia  I 

Thy  Titan  sons — they  conquering  pass. 
And  empire  in  their  pathway  sprinp ; 

History  uplifts  fbr  them  her  glass ; 
Renown  for  them  outspreads  her  wings. 

And  shodts,  *•  Columbia  I 

Thy  daughters  —  Airy  forms  they  wear ; 

Flowers  of  the  setting  sun.  In  vain ; 
Their  smiles  a  rising  sun  appear, 

Till  wins  the  East's  own  roseate  reign  — 

Thy  West,  Columbia  P 

Farewell  to  each !  fiirewell  to  all  I  — 
The  iVee,  the  beautiful,  the  great  — 

To  mount  and  wood,  field,  flood  and  fhll^ 
Thy  walls  of  strength,  and  walks  of  state, - 

And  thee,  Columbia ! 

Let  tears  these  parting  sorrows  tell  I 
Sisters,  sweet  sisters  mine,  adieu  I 

And,  glorious  brothers,  fhre  ye  well  — > 
If  there  can  be  Arewell  to  you. 

And  thee,  Columbia ! 

Oh!  who  can  say  •*  Farewell "  to  thee 7 
Where'er  we  go  thy  tracks  we  find; 

From  tone  to  sone,  f>om  sea  to  sea. 
We  bail  thy  mi^iesty  of  mind. 

And  thee,  Columbia ! 


Here,  thy  great  fleeu  bestride  the  main : 
There,  thy,  blest  missions,  call  to  Heaven; 

Here,  doth  thy  boundless  commeice  reign ; 
And  there  thine  artists'  souls  have  striven— 

For  thee,  Columbia. 

For  thee,  for  thy  true  glory  still, 
Laboura  fliU  many  a  gifted  band; 

Works  of  thy  sons'  croaUve  skiU 
Adorn  ftiU  many  a  stranger  land. 

For  thee,  Oolambia. 

No !  there  is  no  flirewell  to  thee  — 
Still  more  and  more  thine  influence  qseadi; 

Where'er  we  move,  by  land  or  sea, 
A  life,  a  light  thy  presence  sheds  — 

Thy  flower,  Columbia  I 

A  glorious  life  —  a  dazzling  light— 
Blessing  all  thoee  who  fbel  and  see; 

A  flash  —  a  portion  of  thy  might  — 
No !  tliera  is  no  fkrewell  to  thee. 

Or  thine,  ColomhUl 

And  least  of  all,  when  bound  to  shores 
Which  deathless  ties  with  thee  unite. 

What  though  between  okl  ocean  roan? 
England  seems  mingling  in  her  might 

With  tboe,  Coinoibia 

Then  no  fkrewell  I  but  blesslDgs  still. 
And  many  a  kindly  parting  word ; 

And  may  they  gain  the  wished  for  skill 
To  touch  and  thrill  an  answering  chord 

In  thee,  Colombia. 

Scorn  not  your  English  sister's  tones  — 
Seorn  not  your  English  sister's  tears. 

For  they  are  truths—  and  trusting  ones— 
And  each  a  world  of  feeling  bears. 

For  your  Columbia ! 

Be  blessings  on  yon  harks !    They  bring 
Friendship  and  faith  in  glad  increase. 

From  them  what  wealth  of  good  shall  spriBg. 
Whose  richest  freight  is  earth's  deep  peace - 

Thy  peace,  Columbia  1 

Away  with  reckless  strifes  and  ware— 
Those  barks  have  nobler  missions  foasd; 

The  people's  great  ambassadore  — 
Shall  they  shed  aught  but  concord  round  1 

Say  thou,  Columbia  I 

For  thou,  the  people's  precious  weal 
Dost  study  well,  and  Justly  weigh. 

Even  with  a  strong  and  sacred  seal; 
And dothnot  peace  best  serve  them, say f 

Reply,  Columbia. 

Blessed  be  the  barks  I  —  Methinks  I  hear. 

A  shout,  as  of  the  seas !  —  "  Rejoice ! 
Earth !  rest  in  peace ! "  and  for  and  near 

Repeats  thy  thousand  thundering  voice, 

**Peaeai  neaoel 


War*s  glory  fades,  and  day  by  day. 
Art,  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  trade 

March  in  magnifleent  array : 
That  still  such  progress  maj  be  made. 

Heaven  save  ColaairiNal 
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YOUNG  WRITERS  AND  OTHERS. 


ITxDiB  this  title  is  included  not  only  the  yonthAil 
who  have  scaroely  ceased  to  blush  when  their 
names  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  authorship, 
but  also  those  who,  trom  hindrances  of  various 
sorts,  have  not  yet  reached  the  best  eminence 
within  their  power.  Writers  of  poetry  and  con- 
tributors to  periodicals  who  haye  not  collected 
thdr  articles  into  a  Tolume  come  under  this  rule. 
Such  can  only  be  judged  by  a  few  desultory 
sketches  or  poems ;  we  cannot  assign  them  a  fixed 
position.  A  lady  traTcller  who  has  giyen  the  par- 
ticulars of  one  journey,  or  description  of  foreign 
countries  during  one  tour,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  distinguished  herself  in  literature,  unless  her 
work  is  of  extraordinary  merit.  Yet,  as  our  aim 
is  to  give  the  perfect  impression  of  female  intellect 
and  its  records,  it  could  not  be  accomplished  unless 
we  included  the  names  of  those  who  are  not,  per- 
haps, widely  known,  and  yet  are  contributing  to 
make  the  present  century  remarkable  for  its  in- 
telligent women.  Moreoyer,  there  are  some  sketches 
in  this  second  section  which  could  not  be  obtained 
in  season  for  insertion  in  the  first  section  of  the 
living ;  and  a  few,  accidentally  omitted.  All  these 
are  here  brought  together,  associated,  where 
eyeiy  lady  would  like  to  find  her  name,  with 
youUi,  hope,  and  promise.  Arranging  these 
**  Young  Writers,"  &c.,  in  alphabetical  order, 
nationally,  shows  at  a  glance,  the  degree  and  in- 
clination of  the  deyelopement  of  female  intellect, 
in  every  country.  It  is  also  curious  to  remark 
that  nearly  in  this  order  is  the  greatest,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  most  active  and  most  beneficial  influence 
of  the  sex  exerted.  Those  peculiarities  in  the 
present  developement  of  female  genius  which  were 
described  in  our  "  Remarks  on  the  Fourth  Era," 
are  here  strikingly  illustrated.  America  has  the 
most  numerous  band  of  female  poets  and  teachers ; 
these  hold  sway  over  the  heart  and  the  affections. 
Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  A  well- 
written  book  for  children  is  of  more  value  to 
human  progress  and  more  significant  of  its  quiet 
but  effective  onward  march,  than  is  a  great  work 
on  philosophy,  however  brilliant  may  be  its  style 
or  imposing  its  subject.  Where  these  good  books 
for  children  and  youth  are  in  the  greatest  request, 
there  woman  has  the  greatest  moral  influence,  and 
uses  it  the  best  The  intellect  and  taste  are 
highly  cultivated  in  England ;  physical  education 
is  better  understood  there  than  in  the  United 
States — but  the  heart  and  soul  are  bowed  to  the 
worship  of  caste  and  condition. 


AMEEIOAN. 


"•^  —  -'-~ir~ir>ri  r— "^"M^^ 


ALLIN,  ABBY 

Rbsidss  in  Pomfiret,  Connecticut  Her  poems 
have  appeared  in  several  periodicals,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  «  NiUa,"  her  own  name  reversed,  during 
several  past  years.  In  1860,  these  poems,  with 
some  prose  papers,  contributed  to  the  Boston 
Journal,  were  published.  <*  Home  Ballads,  a  book 
for  New  Englanders,"  is  its  title,  descriptive  of  its 
spirit  and  sentiments.  The  writings  of  Miss  Allin 
are  filled  with  warm  sympathies  for  the  working- 
day  world ;  she  has  a  cheerAil,  hopeful  philosophy, 
and  loves  "home,  children  and  friends."  The 
expression  of  these  feelings  makes  her  Ballads 
popular. 


BAILEY,   MABQARET  L., 

Bt  birth  Miss  Shands,  was  bom  in  Sussex, 
Yir^ia,  in  1812.  In  1888,  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  G.  Bailey,  of  Cincinnati,  at  present  editor  of 
the  National  Era,  at  Washington.  During  Mrs. 
Bailey's  residence  in  Cincinnati,  she  edited  *'  The 
Youth's  Monthly  Visitor,"  a  Juvenile  periodical 
which  was  conducted  with  unusual  ability  and  met 
with  great  success,  but  was  discontinued  in  1846, 
in  consequence  of  her  removal  to  Washington. 

Mrs.  Bailey  is  favourably  known  both  as  a  poetess 
and  a  prose  writer.  Her  productions  principally 
have  appeared  in  the  periodicals  edited  by  her 
husband  and  herself^  and  have  contributed  much 
to  their  success. 

BARNES,   SUSAN  REBECCA, 

Is  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Richard  H.  Ayer,  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  at  which  plac^  Mrs. 
Barnes  now  resides.  Her  poems  have  been  favor- 
ably received,  and  show  greater  strength  and 
vigor  than  those  that  are  written  by  the  generality 
of  her  sex. 

BAYARD,  ELISE  JUSTINE, 

Is  a  native  of  New  York.  The  few  poems  that 
she  has  published  are  enough  to  entitie  her  to  take 
a  high  rank  among  the  poetesses  of  our  country. 
No  collection  of  her  writings  has  ever  been  made. 
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YOUNG  WRITERS  AND  OTHERS. 


BOGART,  ELIZABETH, 

Daughtsb  of  the  Rev.  Dayid  S.  Bogart,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  she  now  re- 
sides. She  has,  however,  resided  in  other  places, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  thus  describes  a 
place  where  the  family  lived  when  she  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

*'  Hempstead  Harbor  is  a  most  romantic  spot  on 
the  western  part  of  Long  Island  —  where,  instead 
of  the  wide-spread  level  country  we  had  just  left, 
and  the  everlasting  sounding  of  the  magnificent 
ocean,  we  found  ourselves  located  in  a  lovely  valley, 
at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay  with  its  ebbing  and 
flowing  tides,  and  surrounded  with  hills  covered 
with  forest  trees  and  evergreens.  I  am  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  scenery,  and  think  it  was  in 
that  place  that  the  natural  romance  of  my  dispo- 
sition was  augmented  and  encouraged,  until  it  was 
brought  to  exercise  an  enduring  influence  over  my 
mind.  I  would  not  wish  it  otherwise — for  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  refining  sentiment,  which, 
though  it  may  sometimes  unfit  us  for  the  rough 
angles  of  the  real  world,  amply  repays  us  by  the 
charm  of  the  ideal.*' 

It  was  there  she  probably  formed  her  taste  for 
descriptive  poetry  in  which  she  most  excels.  She 
has  written  muck  for  the  Periodicals,  and  generally 
over  the  name  of  Estille;  her  first  productions 
appeared  in  1826.  She  has  also  written  in  prose, 
and  four  of  her  tales  have  taken  prizes ;  and  what 
is  of  more  consequence  to  our  sketch  of  her,  have 
been  deserving  of  this  success.  She  is  best  known 
by  her  poems,  some  of  which  have  been  vexy 
popular. 

HI   CAMS   TOO  LATE. 

He  came  too  late  I    Neglect  bod  tried 

Her  constancy  too  long; 
Her  love  bad  yielded  to  her  pride. 

And  tbe  deep  senae  of  wrong. 
She  acorn*d  the  olfering  of  a  heart 

Which  lingered  on  its  way, 
Till  it  could  no  delight  impart. 

Nor  ipread  one  ciieeriog  ray. 

He  came  too  late  I    At  once  be  felt 

That  all  hia  power  was  o'er ; 
IndiArence  in  her  calm  smile  dwelt ; 

Bbe  thought  of  bim  ao  more. 
Anger  and  grief  bad  paased  away. 

Her  heart  and  thoughts  were  f^ee ; 
She  met  him,  and  her  words  were  gay ; 

No  spell  had  memory. 

He  came  too  late  1    Tbe  subtle  eliofds 

Of  love  were  all  unbound ; 
Not  by  offence  of  spoken  words, 

But  by  the  slights  that  wound. 
She  knew  tliat  lift  lield  nothing  now 

That  could  tbe  past  repay. 
Yet  she  disdain'd  his  tardy  vow. 

And  coldly  turned  away. 

He  came  too  late !    Her  eoantleas  dreams 

Of  hope  had  long  since  flown ; 
No  charms  dwelt  in  bis  chosen  themes, 

Nor  in  bis  whispered  tone. 
And  when,  with  word  and  smile,  be  tried 

AfliKtiott  still  to  prove, 
flhe  nerved  her  heart  with  wonao*s  pride, 

And  spurn'd  bis  fickle  love. 


AN  AUTUKV  TUW  VSOM  MT  WHDOW. 

I  gaze  with  raptured  eyes 
Upon  the  lovely  landscape,  as  it  lies 
Outstretched  before  my  window :  even  now 
Tbe  milt  is  sailing  fk^m  tbe  monntain*s  hrow; 
For  it  is  early  morning,  and  the  sua 
His  course  has  just  began. 

How  beautiful  the  scene 
Of  hill  on  hill  arising,  while  between 
The  river,  like  a  silvery  streak  appears. 
And  rugged  rocks,  tbe  monuments  of  years. 
Resemble  tbe  old  castles  on  the  Rhine, 
Which  look  down  on  tbe  vine. 

No  clustering  grapes,  't  is  true. 
Hang  ft-om  these  mountain-sides  to  meet  the  vies 
But  fairer  than  the  vineyards  is  the  sight 
Of  our  luxuriant  fi>res*s,  which,  despite 
The  change  of  nations,  ^Id  tbeir  aocieDt  ptaee. 
Lost  to  the  Indian  race. 

Untiring  I  survey 
The  prospect  from  my  window,  day  by  day. 
Something  forgotten,  though  Just  seen  beiMC, 
Something  of  novelty  or  beauty  jnore 
Than  yet  di8oover*d.  ever  charms  my  eyes, 
And  wakes  a  ftesh  surprise. 

And  thus,  when  o*er  my  heart 
A  weary  thought  is  stealing,  while  apart 
From  ft-iends  and  the  gay  world,  I  sit  alone. 
With  life's  dark  veil  upon  the  fkiture  thrown, 
I  look  from  out  my  window,  and  Ibere  find 
A  solace  for  tbe  mind. 

The  Indian  Summer*s  breath 
Bl^s  gently  o*er  tiie  fhllen  leaflet's  daatlu 
And  bids  the  frost*king  linger  on  bis  way 
Till  Autumn's  tints  have  brighten'd  o'er  decay 
What  other  clime  can  such  rich  painting  show  ? 
Tell  OS,  if  any  know ! 


BOLTON,  SARAH   T., 

A  POETBSS,  and  a  contributor  to  some  of  <k 
best  periodicals  of  the  Union,  is  a  native  of  Okie, 
where  she  now  lives.  Thought  and  feeling  staap 
her  verses  with  the  mark  of  sinoeritj  and  etneit- 
ness. 

BROOKS,   MART  B., 

Is  a  native  of  New  York  City.  Her  mstdcB 
name  was  Aiken.  She  wrote  for  several  yean 
under  the  name  of  Noma.  In  1828,  Miss  Aikea 
married  James  G.  Brooks,  also  an  author,  and  is 
1829  they  published  their  writings  in  a  voIuDe 
entitled  "  The  Rivals  of  Este,  and  other  Poeiaa.'* 

The  principal  poem  in  the  work  is  by  Mn. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  died  at  Albany,  in  1811, 
and  since  then  Mrs.  Brooks  has  resided  in  Nev 
York.     Some  of  her  lyrics  are  very  beautifiDJ. 

PSALK  cxzzviL 

Come,  sweep  the  harp !  one  thrilhaf  rush 

Of  all  that  warm'd  iu  chorda  to  eong. 
And  then  tbe  strains  for  ever  bnafa 

Thai  oft  have  breathed  its  wires  along! 
Tbe  ray  is  quenchVi  that  lit  our  mirth. 

The  shrine  is  gone  that  claim'd  tbe  prayer; 
And,  exiles  o'er  the  distant  earth. 

How  can  we  wake  the  earol  tbem? 

One  sigh,  my  harp !  and  then  to  Bleep, 
For  all  that  loved  thy  eong  have  flows; 

Why  aboukTst  tboa  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Forsaien,  broken,  and  alOM  7 
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Let  this  Md  nrannur  bo  thy  last. 
Nor  e'er  again  in  mu»ic  twell ; 

Thine  hours  of  Joyousnen  aro  pa«t. 
And  thus  we  sever.    Fare  thee  well ! 


11 


<'0H,   NSVSB  BELIEYB,    LOTS.' 

Oh,  never  believe,  love,  the  musie  that  floats 

So  light  flrotn  my  harp  is  a  truant  to  thee ; 
In  the  heart  there  are  deeper  and  holler  notes 

Than  e'er  to  the  harp-string  were  utter'd  by  me : 
And  like  the  wild  numbers  that  silently  lay  « 

Till  morn's  magic  finger  awoke  them  to  song, 
Thy  thought  to  my  soul  is  the  life-lighting  ray. 

And  music  and  rapture  flow  swiftly  along. 

And  while  the  light  flow'rets  I  carelessly  twine, 

That  flincy  has  pluck*d  in  her  perishing  bower. 
*T  is  only  to  cover  the  heart  and  the  shrine. 

Where  thine  image  still  hallows  each  happier  hour. 
And  never  believe,  love,  tho*  brightness  tbey  fling. 

They  can  win  flrom  my  spirit  a  moment  of  rest ; 
It  is  only  the  touch  of  the  nightingale's  wing 

As  slie  hurries  along  to  the  leaf  she  loves  best. 


c. 


CAMPBELL,  JULIET  H.   L., 

Is  a  native  of  PennsylTania,  and  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Lewia,  of  that  State.  She  was  married  in 
1843,  since  which  event  she  has  resided  in  Potts- 
ville.  Mrs.  CampbeU's  poetical  talents  were  very 
early  developed,  and  she  began  to  be  known  for 
her  genius  when  almost  a  child.  Sinoe  her  mar- 
riage she  has  been  a  frequent  and  valued  contri- 
butor, both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  best  period- 
icals. 

A  STOBT  07  SUN&ISB. 

Where  the  old  cathedral  towers. 

With  its  dimly  lighted  dome, 
Underneath  its  morning  shadow 

Nestles  my  beloved  home ; 
Wlien  the  summer  morn  is  breaking 

Glorious,  with  its  golden  beams. 
Through  my  open  latticed  window 

Matin  music  wildly  streams. 
Not  the  peal  of  deep-toned  organ 

Smites  the  air  with  ringing  sound; 
Not  the  voice  of  singing  maiden 

Sighing  softer  music  round; 
Long  ere  these  have  hail'd  the  morning. 

Is  the  mystic  anthem  heard. 
Wildly,  fervently,  outpouring, 

From  the  bosom  of  a  bird. 
Every  morn  he  takes  his  station 

On  the  cross  which  crowns  the  spire. 
And,  with  heaven-born  inspiration. 

Vents  in  voice  his  bosom's  fire; 
Every  morn  when  light  and  shadow. 

Struggling.  Mend  their  gold  and  grey, 
From  the  cross,  midway  to  heaven, 

Streams  his  holy  melody. 
Like  the  summons  from  the  turrets 

Of  an  eastern  mosque  it  seems : 
**  Come  to  prayer,  to  prayer,  ye  fliitbfbl  P 

Echoes  through  my  morning  dreams. 
Heedful  of  tlie  invitation 

Of  the  pious  messenger, 
Lo  I  I  Join  in  meek  devotion 

With  so  lone  a  worshipper. 
And  a  gushing,  glad  thanksgiving. 

From  my  inmost  heart  doth  thrill. 
To  our  Ever  Friend  in  heaven. 

As  our  blent  glad  voices  trill.     * 

*  The  Statue  of  Memnon. 
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Then  the  boy  who  rests  beside  me 

Softly  opes  his' starry  eyes. 
Tosses  back  his  streaming  ringlets. 

Gazes  round  in  sweet  surprise. 
He,  though  sleeping,  felt  the  radiance 

Struggling  through  the  curtain'd  gloom . 
Heard  the  wild,  harmonious  hymning. 

Break  the  stillness  of  my  room: 
These  deiiciously  commingled 

With  the  rapture  of  his  dreams. 
And  the  heaven  of  which  I  've  told  him 

On  his  childish  vision  gleams. 
Guardian  semphs,  viewless  spirits. 

Brooding  o'er  the  enchanted  air, 
Pause,  with  fblded  wings,  to  listen 

To  the  lispings  of  his  prayer ; 
Up,  to  the  recording  angel. 

When  their  ward  on  earth  is  done. 
Tbey  will  bear  the  guileless  accents 

Of  my  inftnt's  orison. 

CASE,   LUELLA  J.   B. 

Is  a  native  of  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.  Her 
father  was  the  Hon.  Levi  Bartiett  of  that  state. 
Some  time  after  Miss  Bartiett's  marriage,  she 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  still  resides. 
Her  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse,  though 
generally  admired,  have  never  yet  been  oolleoted. 

SNBBOT  IN  ADYSaSITT. 

Onward  1    Hath  earth's  ceaseless  diange 

Trampled  on  thy  heart  7 
Faint  not,  fbr  that  restless  range 

Soon  will  heal  the  smart. 
Trust  the  Ihtare:  time  will  prove 
Earth  hath  stronger,  truer  love. 

Bless  thy  God  —  the  heart  is  not 

An  abandoned  am. 
Where,  all  lonely  and  foigot. 

Dust  and  ashes  mourn : 
Bless  him,  that  his  mercy  brings 
Joy  from  out  its  withered  thiugo 

Onward,  for  the  truths  of  God  — 

Onward,  for  the  right  t 
Firmly  let  the  field  be  trod. 

In  life's  coming  fight ; 
Heaven's  own  hand  will  lead  thee  on, 
Guard  thea  till  thy  task  is  done ! 

Then  will  brighter,  sweeter  flowwa 

Blossom  round  thy  way, 
Than  ere  sprung  in  Hope's  glad  bowers. 

In  thine  early  day : 
And  the  rolling  years  shall  bring 
Strength  and  liealing  on  their  wing. 

CHANDLER,   CAROLINE  H. 

Is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Hieskill.  She  has  not  written  much.  A  few 
poems  are  all  that  have  appeared  with  her  name 
attached  to  them ;  yet  these  are  sufficient  to  evince 
a  warm  and  impassioned  temperament,  ardent 
feelings,  and  great  poetic  sensibility. 

CHENEY,   HARRIET  V. 

Is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Her  love  of 
literature  was  developed  in  childhood,  probably 
owing  much  to  the  influence  of  her  mother's  taste 
and  genius,  who  was  author  of  one  of  the  earliest 
American  novels,  "The  Coquette,  or  History  of 
Eliza  Wharton."  Soon  after  the  subject  of  our 
notice  left  school,  she  wrote,  in  coigunction  with 
her  sister,  "The  Sunday  School,  or  Village 
Sketches,"  which  was  published   anonymously. 
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It  was  popular,  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  authors  were  solicited  to  republish  it ;  — 
but  not  haTing  secured  the  copyright,  another 
writer  had  seised  on  the  book,  changed  the  title 
to  **  Charles  Hartland,"  and  published  it  for  his 
own  benefit.  This  appropriation  of  the  writings 
of  females  bj  men  has  been  repeatedly  done ; 
thus  Miss  Hannah  Adams  was  injured,  and  Miss 
Strickland  plundered ;  while  such  men  are  usually 
the  most  authoritative  in  claiming  for  their  own  sex 
all  the  talents.  The  next  work,  **  A  Peep  at  the 
Pilgrims,"  passed  through  two  editions,  and  was 
re-published  in  London.  It  is  an  interesting 
story  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and 
has  lately  been  re-printed  in  Boston.  «  The  RivaLs 
of  Acadia,"  was  the  next ;  and  then  for  a  number 
of  years  Mrs.  Cheney's  time  was  wholly  devoted 
to  her  fkmily.  The  death  of  her  husband,  by 
rendering  her  own  exertions  on  behalf  of  her  chil- 
dren essential  to  their  education,  has  called  her 
again  into  the  field  of  literature.  Her  latest 
books,  **  Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Christ ; "  and 
« Confessions  of  an  early  Martyr,"  appeared  in 
1846 ;  she  has  since  been  a  contributor  to  **  The 
Literary  Garland,"  a  Monthly  Magazine  published 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  Mrs.  Cheney  now 
resides.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Cushing,  is  editor  of 
the  "Garland,"  and  has  written  several  books 
for  the  young,  and  poems :  **  Esther,  a  Dramatic 
Poem,"  is  a  work  of  deep  interest.  These  two 
amiable  and  intelligent  sisters  are  doing  much,  in 
a  quiet  way,  for  the  literary  taste  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  youth  of  Canada. 

COOPER,   MISS, 

DAuaHTEK  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  J. 
Fennimore  Cooper,  has  written  a  work  of  rare 
merit,  entitled  *' Rural  Hours;  by  a  Lady," 
published  In  1850.  It  is  a  Journal  of  daily  life, 
commencing  with  the  spring  of  1848,  and  ending 
with  the  spring  of  1849.  The  scenery  described 
so  charmingly  is  that  surrounding  her  own  fair 
home  in  Cooperstown:  out  of  these  simple 
materials  Miss  Cooper  has  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  of  the  day,  displaying 
powers  of  mind  of  an  high  order.  This  pa^  of 
Uterature  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  our  own 
sex  and  our  new  country.  Beautified  as  these 
scenes  from  common  life  may  be  by  the  touch 
of  genius  and  the  soul  of  piety,  we  are  taught 
how  fair  is  the  world  we  live  in,  when  viewed 
in  the  gentle  spirit  of  love,  hope,  and  faith. 

COXE,   MARGARET, 

Was  bom  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Her 
father  was  William  Coxe,  Esq.,  long  an  eminent 
citizen  of  that  place.  Miss  Coxe,  as  a  delicate 
child,  was  educated  chiefly  at  home;  a  choice 
library,  a  beautify  garden,  and  a  pious  family, 
united  with  her  own  love  of  study,  gave  the  bias 
to  her  mind  which  has  proved  of  such  benefit  to 
others.  She  is  now  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
educators  of  her  own  sex  in  the  country ;  because 
to  her  thorough  discipline  of  mind  is  added  the 
true  religion  of  heart  which  has  such  an  influence 
in  moulding  the  characters  of  the  young.    Miss 


Coxe  has  written  some  ezcelleot  worin,  among 
which  are  "  Botany  of  the  Scriptures ; "  *•  Wond 
of  the  Deep;"  and  <*The  Young  Lady*8 
panion,"  in  a  series  of  Letters,  replete  with  tbe 
faithful  monitions  and  precepts  a  good  mother,  or 
rather  an  affectionate  elder  sister  would  nz^ge  on 
those  under  her  care.  Miss  Coxe  is  now  at  the 
head  of  a  large  and  popular  seminary  for  young 
ladies  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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DINNIES,   ANNA  PEYRE, 

A  POKTKSS  known  at  first  under  the  name  of 
Moina,  was  bom  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina 
Her    father,    Judge    Shackleford,    removed    to 
Charleston  when  Anna  was  a  child,  where  she 
was  educated.   In  1880,  Miss  Shackleford  married 
John  C.  Dinnies  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  whcie 
she  has  since  resided.    The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Din- 
nies is  characterized  by  rigour  of  thou^t  and 
delicate  tenderness  of  feeling.     There  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  fascinating  in  the  display  of 
intellectual  power,  when  it  seems  entirely  devoted 
to  the  happiness  of  others.    It  is  genius  perfona- 
ing  the  office  of  a  guardian  angeL     There  is  a 
ferridness  in  the  expressions  of  this  writer,  whi^ 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  reader  at  once,  and  exalts 
the  strain,  no  matter  what  the  theme  may  be.  la 
the  regions  of  imagination  she  does  not  soar  Ui 
or  often ;   the  wild  and  mysterious  are  not  her 
passion;  but  the  holy  fire  of  poeey  bums  pore 
and  bright  in  her  own  heart,  and  she  cherishes  it 
to  illumine  and  bless  her  own  hearth.   The  gcmss 
that  has  warmed  into  summer  beauty  a  frosm 
*'  Chrysanthemum,"  that  "  peerless  picture  of  a 
modest  wife,"  should  beoherished  and  encouraged ; 
for  this  "  beauty-making  power  "  it  is  which  most 
essentially  aids  religious  truths  to  refine   and 
purify  social    and  domestio  life.      Besides  her 
contributions  to  periodicals,  Mrs.  Dinnies  pie- 
pared  a  handsome  volume,  **The  Floral  Year," 
published  in  1847. 


UHSS 
AddiMMd  to  a  White  Chiynthiriniini, 


pratBted  to  tte 


Fair  gift  of  FiieDdahip !  and  her  ever  hri^t 
ADd  fhaltlea  image!  welcome  now  thou  art. 

In  thy  pare  lovelineea — thy  robes  of  white. 
Speaking  a  moral  to  tbe  feeling  lieart : 

Uneeathed  by  beats—  by  wintry  blasts  anmoved— 

Thy  strength  thus  tested  —  and  tfay  charms  imprvfiad. 

Emblem  of  innoeenee.  which  fearless  braves 
Life*s  dreariest  scenes,  its  rudest  storm  deridM, 

And  floats  as  calmly  on,  o*er  troubled  wares. 
As  where  tbe  peaceflil  streamlet  smoothly  glides: 

ThM  *H  blooming  mmo  as  beantifiil  and  dear. 

As  oCAsr  blossoms  do«  wban  Spring  is  here. 

Symbol  of  hope,  still  banishing  the  gloom. 
Hung  o*er  the  mind  by  stem  December's  reigb  * 

Tboa  cheer'st  the  fkncy  by  thy  steady  bloom 
With  tho«gbtB  of  Summer  and  the  ftitile  plain. 

Calling  a  thousand  vitions  into  play. 

Of  beauty  redolent  —  and  bright  as  If  ay ! 
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l^p*  of  a  trae  and  holy  Iot»  ;  the  Mine 

Through  every  scene  that  crowds  Ufe'e  varied  page ; 
*Mid  grief —'mid  gladnees,  epell  of  every  dream, 
*    Tender  in  youth  —  and  ttrong  in  feeble  age  I 
The  peerteee  picture  of  a  modest  wife, 
Thott  blooin*st  the  Aireet  'midst  the  /rssto  of  life. 

THB   WIFX. 

"  She  flanf  her  white  smia  round  him —Thou  sit  sll 
l*hmt  this  poor  bsart  oan  cUog  to." 

I  could  have  stemmed  misfortune's  tide. 

And  borne  tlie  rich  one's  sneer, 
Rave  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride. 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear. 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  bloiv 

From  Life's  full  quiver  thrown. 
While  I  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  icnow 

I  should  not  be  "  alone." 

I  could  —  I  think  I  could  have  brooked. 

E'en  for  a  time,  that  thou    • 
Upon  my  fading  feoe  had«t  looked 

With  less  of  love  than  now ; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own, 
To  win  thee  back.  and.  whilst  I  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  "  alone." 

But  thus  to  see,  ihim  day  to  day. 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away. 

Unnumbered,  slowly,  meek ; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tendemese, 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless. 

And  feel.  I  'II  be  "alone  ;'^ 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay, 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger. 
As  mied  with  heaven- ward  trust,  they  say, 

"  Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer ;" 
Nay,  dearest,  't  is  too  much  —  this  heart 

Must  break  when  thou  art  gone ; 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  not  part ; 

1  eould  not  live  "  alone  I " 

DODD,   MARY  ANN  HAMMER, 

Was  bom  in  1818.  She  is  a  native  of  Hartford, 
Conneoticat,  and  still  resides  in  that  city.  As  a 
poetess,  she  has  b^en  known  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  bat  as  her  writings  have  been  scattered 
through  rarions  magazines,  she  is  not  as  generally 
appreciated  as  she  deserves  to  be,  and  as  she 
probably  would  be,  were  her  articles  presented  in 
a  more  compact  form  to  the  world.  Some  of  her 
poems  are  gems  of  thought  and  feeling. 

E. 

EAMES,  ELIZABETH  J., 

Was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  Tork.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Jesup.  She  was  married  in  1837,  and 
removed  to  New  Hartford,  near  Utica,  in  her  native 
state.  Mrs.  Eames  has  been  for  several  years  a 
valued  contributor  to  many  of  the  most  popular 
journals  of  the  day. 

THB  piCTuaa  or  a  depabtsd  postxss. 

This  still,  clear,  radiant  fhce  i  doth  it  resemble 

In  each  (hir,  ihuliless  lineament  thine  own  7 
Methinks  on  that  enchanting  lip  doth  tremble 

The  soiff  that  breathes  thy  lyre's  melodious  tone. 
The  soul  of  music,  oh  1  ethereal  spirit. 

Fills  the  dream-haunted  sadness  of  thine  eyes ; 
Sweet  poetess !  thou- surely  didst  inherit 

Thy  gifts  celestial  iVom  the  upper  skies. 


EAMES,  JANE  A., 

Or  Massachusetts,  is  known  as  a  very  successftil 
writer  of  books  for  the  young.  She  has  prepared 
a  number  of  Sunday  School  books,  for  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  S.  S.  Union.  "My  Mother's 
Jewel ;  or  Happy  in  Life  and  Death,"  "  Agnes  and 
Eliza,"  and  several  other  well  written  and  popular 
works,  are  among  these. 

ESLING,   CATHARINE  H.W., 

Was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1812.  Under  her 
maiden  name  of  Waterman  she  was  long  a  favourite 
writer  in  the  periodicals  of  the  country,  and  she 
won  her  place  among  the  poetical  writers  of  the 
age  by  qualities  which  commend  her  effusions  to 
the  hearts  of  her  readers.  Her  poems  are  the 
expressions  of  a  true  woman's  soul:  she  excels 
in  portraying  feeling,  and  in  expressing  the  warm 
and  tender  emotions  of  one  to  whom  home  has  ever 
been  the  lode-star  'of  the  soul.  In  pathos  and 
delicacy  she  has  few  equals.  Her  only  published 
book  is  entitled  "  The  Broken  Bracelet  and  Other 
Poems."  — 1860. 


P. 

FARRAR,   MRS., 

WiFH  of  Professor  John  Farrar  of  Harvard 
University,  has  written  several  works  of  merit. 
Warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement, she 'has  prepared  her  books  for  the 
young,  and  chiefly  for  those  of  her  own  sex. 
"  The  Life  of  Lafayette,"  "  The  Life  of  Howard," 
"Youth's  Letter  Writer,"  "The  Children's  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  and  a  number  of  others,  well-known 
to  the  children  of  New-England  are  her  works. 
But  her  most  important  production  is  "  The  Young 
Lady's  Friend,"  published  in  1887,  one  of  the  best 
manuals  of  its  kind  extant.  The  work  has  been 
lately  revised,  the  first  set  of  stereotype  plates 
having  been  worn  out,  which  is  a  sure  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  this  excellent  book. 

FULLER,  FRANCES  A., 

Was  bom  in  Monroeville,  Ohio,  about  1826. 
She  is  just  rising  into  notice  as  a  young  writer  of 
brilliant  promise  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

FULLER,  METTA  VICTORIA, 

YouNGBB  sister  to  the  preceding,  more  generally 
known  by  her  nom  de  plume  of  "  Singing  Sibyl," 
has  attracted  much  attention  as  a  young  poetess 
of  uncommon  facility  and  grace. 


G. 

GREEN,  FRANCES  HARRIET, 

Whosb  maiden  name  was  Whipple,  was  bom  in 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island.  Her  family  is  one  of 
the  most  honourable  in  the  8tate>  and  some  of  the 
members  have  displayed  uncommon  talents.   While 
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TR7  yirang  Bhe  shoired  a  decided  genioB,  and 
poetTf  «M  her  first  produotioD.  A  namber  of  her 
fngitive  piecei  »ppe»red  from  1880  to  1886.  ~ 
first  proie  work  was  "  Memoirs  of  EleaDor 
bridge"  —  a  coloured  womaii,  which  was  very 
luocessfoi.  Her  neit  book  was  a  singular  ons  U 
emMUte  from  a  womaji's  mind — "  The  Mechanic,'' 
addressed  to  operatives.  This  appeared  in  1841, 
mod  in  1844,  she  published  "Might  and  Right,'' 
an  historical  sltetch.of  the  doings  of  the  two 
political  parties  daring  the  attempts  to  form  a 
ooDstituUon  for  the  state  oT  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
following  /ears  she  wrote  for  the  "  Reform  Pe- 
riodicals," so  called,  priacipalty,  and  in  1848, 
became  editress  of  a  magaiine,  "The  Toung 
People's  Journal,"  in  the  hope  of  "  eonbining  the 
gems  of  science  *ilh  the  flowers  of  literature." 
Mrs.  Green  is  ao  originst  and  often  a  powerfbl 
writer.  Her  poetrj  is  marked  in  its  charaoter. 
"The  DwarTs  Story"  is  passionate  and  thrilling; 
some  of  her  descriptive  poems  are  exceedingly 
beaatifnl,  and  all  are  imbued  with  the  warm, 
earnest  spirit  ofthe  seeker  after  good.  Herwritings 
show  a  rilid  imaginatian  and  carefully  cultivated 
intellect;  bntwe  fear  she  has  wasted  her  fine  talents 
on  sectarian  and  political  discugsioas,  and  thns 
failed  of  doing  the  good  or  eqioyingthe  saccessher 
philanthropy  deMrves,  and  her  genius  should  effect. 


/- 


le  of  the  Kefhrmation ;  he  w 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Dedham,  was  his  graadBOn; 
whose  SOD  Nathaniel  came  over  (o  New  Eoglaiid, 
and  was  in  the  chnrch  at  Ipswich  between  fira^ 
and  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Littleton,  who  was  graduated  in 
1726,  with  whom  the  compiler  of  this  work  ODce 
served  as  an  assistant,  possessed  very  saperitv 
talents;  was  a  very  rational  and  learned  diviBe, 
a  man  of  scientific  research,  and  a  completa  gen- 
tleman in  his  piannert. 

The  branches  of  the  family  are  numerous ;  DO 
one  name  has  been  more  conB[ueuous  among  tbe 
dirines  of  Massachusetts." 

The  maternal  ancestors  of  the  snigeet  of  this 
memoir  descended  &om  Richard  Smith,  who  was 
an  officer  under  Cromwell,  and  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ccntmy. 
He  purchased  of  the  natives,  the  territory  now 
constituting  the  town  of  Smithtuwu,  in  SuSblk 
County,  S.  Y.  The  estate  occupied  by  the  origimil 
patentee,  haa  continued  id  the  possession  <rf  his 
direst  desceadants  to  the  preeent  time ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  may  now  be  considered  M  tlM 
head  of  the  family,  worthily  sustsius  its  eharme- 
teristic  reputation  for  energy,  urbanity,  mud  hos- 
pitality. 

Sarah  Rogers  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Tot^ 
and  educated  io  its  best  schools.  She  was  married 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  Richard  K.  Haight,  Esq.. 
a  native  and  resident  of  the  same  city.  A  natural 
fondness  for  travel,  and  love  of  adventure,  stimu- 
lated douliUess  by  the  glowing  descriptions  given 
her  by  her  husband  of  those  hr-off  lands,  and 
elaesio  sbores,  over  which  he  hsd  already  traveled 
extensively,  inspired  her  with  on  ardent  desire  te 
visit  them  in  person. 

Afewyeara  elapsed,  during  which  she  collivBted 
studies  with  reference  to  her  favonrile  design: 
when  she  woe  gratified  to  the  fall  extent  of  her 
most  sanguine  anticipations,  in  being  conducted 
over  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  extent  of  her  perigrioationB  may  be  inferred 
from  the    following   lines    borrowed    ftam    ko' 
"  Letters  from  the  Old  World." 
Ttt  Tarlsrr'*  deien  pliJns.  mna  Itnilt  Qinie  lan^ 


HAIGHT,   SARAH  ROQERS, 

Is  descended  from  ancestors  distinguished  for  To  a  residence   of   several   year*   in 

thdr  piety  and  learning.     The  Kev.  John  Elliot,  foreign  capitals,  affording  the  usual  concomiti 

in  his  "Biographical   Dictionary,"  containing  a  of  society  suited  to  every  taste;   with   galleries 

brief  account  of  the  first  settlers,  eminent  cha-  and  libraries,  wherein  the  amateur  and  Etodenl 

raoters,  ic.,  who  came  to  New  England,  givee  the  might  revel  at  pleasure,  was  superadded  the  ad- 

fbllowing  notice:  I  vantages  of  being  made  acquainted  with  Mkcn  of 

"  The  church  of  Ipswich  vros  supplied  with  a  |  letters  and  science  of  every  nation  •  the  frienda, 

pastor  by  the  name  of  Rogers,  above  one  hundred  j  associates,  and  colleagues  of  the  conductor  of  ha 

years.      The  family  deseended  from   Mr.   John  wanderings. 

Bogers,  who  was  the  first  English  martyr  to  the  I      "  The  eitent  to  which  shs  improved  her  ran 


AMEBICAH. 


opportunities,  osn  be  appreciated  by  those  ooly , 
who  hare  (he  bappinesi  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with   the   eBtimsble   qualities  of  her  mind  and 
heart,"  sajs  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  ar 
debted  for  the  foregoing  sketch,  who  has  known 
its  sutgect  from   her  childhood  —  "while  those 
who  are  acquainted  onlj  with  the  beautiftil 
nations  of  her  pen  will  join  as  in  regrelUng  that 
Mrs,  Haight  has  not  continued  her  remiaiscene 
and  obsenations."     Her  ooly  published  work 
"  Letters  from  the  Old  World  :  b;  a  Lad;  of  Nl 
York,"  was  reoeiTed  with  much  faTour  when  it 
appeared,  in  1840.     It  in  in  two  Tolnmas,  contain- 
ing a  great  rariety  of  inlereetiDg  information,  and 
tX  the  time  was  considered  one  of  the  best  de- 
■orlptiTe  books   of   travel  modera  tourists  bad 
famished :  it  was  highly  creditable  to  the  talents 
and  aequirements  of  Mrs.  Biiight. 


HEWITT,  MAKY  E., 
Was  bom  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts;  hermiuden 
name  was  Moore.  Her  mother,  left  early  a  widow, 
remoTsd  to  Boston,  where  Miss  Moore  continued 
to  lire  ontil  her  marriage  with  Mr.  James  L. 
Hewitt,  when  she  changed  her  place  of  residence 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1846,  Mrs.  Hewitt 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  selected  ft^m 
her  contributions  to  the  various  periodicals, 
entitled,  "  Songs  of  our  Land,  and  other  Poems." 
Many  of  these  had  appeared  and  attracted  much 
attention,  under  the  signature  of  "Jane."  These 
verses  are  evidently  the  utterance  of  a  warm  and 
impassioned  heart,  and  strong  imagination.  The 
thoughts  are  expressed  gracefullj  and  harmo- 
moniously,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
originality.  In  18S0,  Mrs.  Hewitt  edited  a  gift 
book,  called  "  The  Gem  of  the  Western  World ; " 
and  the  "Memorial"  a  beautiful  tribnte  to  the 
memory  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Frances  8.  Osgood. 


Hellilnki,  In  tant  fkr  dlBiini  •fbm. 
rh>i  we.  tor  jeen  ianj  lundeied  here, 


T  ll  lympalby  Ibat  Undi  my  buI, 
Tbal  brim*  whh  Joy  lirr'i  faldfln  bowl, 


With  Joy  mr  lirt-iide  —  Ibou  in  fir  anir 

And  weailly  (br  ma  will  (O  Ihe  marrow, 
While  for  iby  voice,  thy  irDlle,  1  ninly  yea 

Ob.  rna  Ibnd  ihau|bt  luim  comfon  I  will  be 
To  while  iwty  Ibe  boura  till  Ibou  return  t 

1  will  natwir,  thtl  Brat.  •w»l  nieellnf 
The  (Dd  divioe  penruliiif  >I1  my  uul. 

IB  •eersi  nln^lad  »iib  ihy  cberiibed  nung 
Till  tiom  Ihy  lipi.  in  wildetlng  moliilaiion. 
Tho«  wom.  of  ealuy  "  I  lova  thee  1-  ciini 

Till  entjr  lone  leemed  ftiughl  with  a  cum. 
And  feel  Ibee  near  me,  wblle  in  lbou(hl  rapeillnf 
ilwa  wildly  beatli'g 


■I  bclmi  wilb  Joy  llfo  (oldan  1 


Oh.  Iwirl  of  mlnel  that  when  lif^'i  Hmmrr  boar 
For  Ibee  with  love'i  iHifht  bioHoini  hunf  tbi  boufb 

Tod  quickly  (bond  an  aip  bencalb  the  flower  — 
And  ■■  Dlughi  left  tbee  bul  ambition  now  1 
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YOUNG  WRITEB8  AND  OTHERS. 


HOPKINS,  LOUISA  PAYSON, 

• 

DAUOHTim  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Payson,  distrngnished 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  and  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  professor  in  Williams  College,  Mass., 
has  written  a  number  of  works  for  the  yonng, 
which  are  greatly  valued  for  their  excellent  mode 
of  illustrating  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines.  Among 
her  books  published  previously  to  her  marriage, 
was  <*The  Pastor's  Daughter,"  which  gave  its 
author  a  high  reputation  for  talents  as  well  as 
religions  zeal.  Her  latest  work  is,  <'  The  Guiding 
Star;  or  the  Bible  God's  Message,"  a  sequel  to 
« Henry  Langdon,  or  what  was  I  made  fot?" 
published  in  1846.  These  two  books  contain, 
well  arranged  and  clearly  set  forth,  such  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  God's  revealed  Word,  as 
must  make  the  Bible  History  interesting  to  the 
youngest  child  who  can  read  it,  and  furnish  to 
the  mother  a  manual  for  the  edification  of  her 
own  mind,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  aid  in  instructing 
her  family.  Mrs.  Hopkins  should  hold  a  high 
rank  among  Christian  writers. 

HORSFORD,  MARY  GARDINER, 

Was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1824.  Her 
father,  Samuel  S.  Gardiner,  soon  after  removed  to 
the  family  mansion  on  Shelter  Island,  where  her 
mother's  ancestors  had  resided.  Here,  in  this 
secluded  and  beautiful  place.  Miss  Gardiner 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  her  youth,  books 
and  nature  her  chief  companions.  She  soon 
became,  from  a  reader  of  poetry,  a  writer;  her 
father's  library  was  her  best  means  of  education, 
although  she  had  other  good  instructors.  In 
1840  she  was  placed  in  the  Albany  Female  Semi- 
nary, where  she  continued  three  years  with  great 
advantage.  Soon  afterwards  she  began  her  con- 
tributions, by  request,  to  the  Knickerbocker ;  and 
also  wrote  for  the  Lady's  Book,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. In  1847  Miss  Gardiner  was  married  to 
Eben  Norton  Horsford,  Rumford  Professor  in 
Harvard  University  at  Cambridge.  Since  her 
marriage  Mrs.  Horsford  has  written  some  of  her 
most  beautiful  poetry.  There  is  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  fancy,  united  with  power  of  thought 
in  her  verses,  that  is  rarely  equalled  by  those  who 
have  established  their  fame.  No  collection  of  her 
writings  has  been  made. 

KT  HATIVB   I8LS. 

My  native  iale!  my  native  iaie! 

Forever  round  thy  sunny  ateep 
The  low  waves  curl  with  aparkling  foam 

And  aolemn  murmura  deep. 
While  ci'er  the  surging  waters  blue 

The  ceaseless  breeies  throng, 
And  in  the  grand  old  woods  awake 

An  everlasting  song. 

The  sordid  strife  and  petty  eares 

That  crowd  the  city's  street, 
The  rush,  the  race,  the  storm  of  Life 

Upon  thee  never  meet ; 
But  quiet  and  contented  hearts 

Their  daily  Usks  fulfil, 
And  meet  with  simple  hope  and  trust 

The  coming  good  or  ill. 


C( 


The  spirelens  draivh  aiaods  ptain  and 

The  winding  road  beside; 
The  green  graves  rise  in  sjlenoe  near. 

With  moss-grown  tablets  wide; 
And  early  on  the  Sabbath  mora. 

Along  the  flowery  sod. 
Unfettered  souls,  with  humble  prayer. 

Go  up  to  worship  God. 

And  dearer  Ar  than  atulptured  Ikae 

Is  that  gray  church  to  me. 
For  in  Its  shade  my  mother  sleeps, 

Beneath  the  willow-tree ; 
And  often  when  my  heart  ia  rained. 

By  sermon  and  by  song. 
Her  friendly  smile  appears  to  am 

From  the  seraphic  throng. 


The  sunset  glow,  the  moon-lit  stnam 

Part  of  my  being  are ; 
The  fairy  flowers  that  bloom  and  die^ 

The  skies  so  clear  and  fhr. 
The  stars  that  circle  Night's  dark  brow. 

The  winds  and  waters  free. 
Each  with  a  leaaon  all  its  own 

Are  monitors  to  me. 

The  systems  in  their  endless  march 

Eternal  truth  proclaim ; 
The  flowers  God's  love  from  day  to  day 

In  gentlest  accents  name ; 
The  skies  for  burdened  hearts  and  fUnt 

A  code  of  Faith  prepare ; 
What  tempest  ever  left  the  heaven 

Without  a  blue  spot  there? 

My  native  isle !  my  native  isle ! 

In  sunnier  climes  I  *ve  strayed. 
But  better  love  thy  pebbled  beach 

And  lonely  forest  glade. 
Where  low  wind«  stir  with  fragrant  breath 

The  purple  violet's  head. 
And  the  star-grass  in  the  early  sprinf 

Peeps  from  the  sear  leafs  bed. 

I  would  no  more  of  tears  and  strilb 

Might  on  thee  ever  meet. 
But  whpn  against  the  tide  of  yean 

This  heart  has  ceased  to  beat. 
Where  the  green  weeping  willows  band 

I  fbin  would  go  to  rest. 
Where  waters  lave,  and  winds  may  sweep 

Above  my  peaoeful  breast. 


A  DRBAK  THAT  WAS  NOT  ALL  A  DBSAH. 

Through  the  half-curtained  window  Mole 

An  autumn  sunset's  glow. 
As  languid  on  my  conch  I  lay 

With  pulses  weak  and  low. 


And  then  methougbt  a  presence  stood 
With  shining  feel  and  fair. 

Amid  the  waves  of  golden  light 
That  rippled  through  the  air ; 

And  laid  upon  my  heaving  breast 
With  earnest  glance  and  true, 

A  babe  whoee  pure  and  gentle  brow 
No  shade  of  sorrow  knew. 

A  solemn  Joy  was  in  my  heart— 

Immortal  life  was  given 
To  earth,  upon  her  battle-field 

To  discipline  for  Heaven. 


Btrange  music  thrilled  the  qitiet 
An  unseen  host  were  nigh. 

Who  left  the  infkni  pilgrim  at 
The  threshold  of  our  sky. 
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A  new,  0trang«  1ot«  woke  In  my  heart. 

Defying  all  control. 
Aa  on  ibe  soft  air  roae  and  All 

That  birth-hymn  for  a  aoul. 

And  now  again  the  autumn  skie* 

Aa  on  that  evening  shine, 
When  (torn  a  trance  of  agony 

1  woke  to  Joy  divine : 

That  boundleta  love  i>  in  my  heart, 

That  birth-hymn  on  the  air  ; 
I  claip  in  mine  with  gratefUl  Aiith 

A  tiny  hand  in  prayer : 

And  bleie  the  God  who  guidea  my  way 

That  'mid  this  world  ao  wide 
I  day  by  day  am  walking  with 

An  angel  by  my  side, 

HOWE,   JULIA  WARD, 

Win  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  Boston,  the  cele- 
brated philanthropist,  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ward  of  New  York.  That  she  is  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  acoomplished,  her  poems,  that  is  the 
few  she  has  giren  to  the  public,  are  sufficient  to 
proYe.  Purity,  eleyation  of  thought,  and  felicity 
of  expression,  mark  all  her  writings.  She  is,  as 
we  might  judge,  'to  the  manner  bom,'  for  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Ward,  was  also  a  woman  of  poetic 
geninB. 

A  M0THBS*8   FBAR8. 

I  am  one  who  holds  a  treasure, 

A  gem  of  wondrous  cost ; 
But  I  mar  my  heart's  deep  pleaaure 

With  the  fear  it  may  be  lost. 

God  gives  not  many  mother* 

So  fkir  a  child  as  thou, 
And  those  he  gives  to  others 

In  death  are  oft  laid  low 

I,  too,  might  know  that  sorrow, 
To  stand  by  thy  dying  bed, 
,  And  with  each  weary  morrow 

Only  that  1  were  dead. 

Oh  I  would  that  I  could  bear  thee, 
As  1  bore  ihee  'neath  my  heart. 

And  every  sorrow  spare  thee. 
And  bid  each  pain  depart  I 

Tell  me  some  act  of  merit 

By  which  1  may  deserve 
To  hold  the  angel  spirit. 

And  its  sweet  life  preserve. 

When  I  watch  the  little  creature, 

If  tears  of  rapture  flow  — 
If  I  worship  each  fkir  feature  — 

All  mothers  would  do  so. 

• 

And  if  I  fkin  would  shield  her 

From  suffering,  on  my  breast. 
Strive  every  Joy  to  yield  her, 
Tis  thus  that  I  am  blest. 

Oh !  for  some  heavenly  token, 

By  which  I  may  be  sure 
The  vase  shall  not  be  broken  ~ 

Dispersed  the  essence  pure  I 

Then  spake  the  Angel  of  Mothers 

To  me,  in  gentle  tone: 
**  Be  kind  to  the  children  of  others. 

And  thus  deserve  thine  own." 


J. 

JAMES,  MARIA, 

Is  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  emigrant,  who  came 
to  America  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when 
his  daughter  was  about  seven  years  old,  and 
settled  in  the  northern  pari  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Maria  James  received  a  very  slight  educa- 
tion, but  from  her  earliest  youth  evinced  a  poetical 
talent  very  remarkable^in  a  person  circumstanced 
as  she  was ;  occupying  generally  the  position  of 
a  nursery-maid,  or  servant  in  families  in  the 
towns  of  that  state.  Her  poems,  with  a  preface 
by  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  now  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  published  in  1889. 


JACOBS,   SARAH  S., 

Is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  but  resides  at 
present  in  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts.  Her 
poems,  by  which  she  made  herself  known  to  the 
reading  public,  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
beauty  in  no  ordinary  degree.  She  possesses 
evidently  powers  which  she  has  not  yet  fully  un- 
folded to  the  world. 


K. 

KINNEY,  E.  C, 

Was  bom  and  educated  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Her  maiden  name  was-  Dodge.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  William  B.  Kinney,  editor  of  the 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser.  Mrs.  Kinney  wrote 
almost  from  her  childhood,  and  her  productions 
were  thrown  off  with  the  greatest  ease ;  yet  she 
always  shrank  from  publicity,  and  her  early 
efforts  appeared  under  an  assumed  name.  Her 
poems  have  been  published  principally  in  the 
Knickerbocker  and  Graham's  Magazine;  and 
have  never  yet  been  collected.  All  the  qualities 
which  mark  a  ready  writer  appear  in  her  poems ; 
ease,  melody,  and  grace ;  if  they  are  wanting  in 
thought  and  strength,  the  glimpses  of  those 
powers  that  appear  in  her  writings,  give  evidence 
that  the  author  has  higher  capabilities  than  she 
has  yet  unfolded  to  the  world. 

CULTIVATION. 

Weeds  grow  unasked,  and  even  some  sweet  flowers 
Spontaneous  give  their  fragrance  to  the  air, 
And  bloom'on  hills,  in  vales,  and  everywhere  — 

As  shines  the  sun,  or  fell  the  summer  showers  — 
But  wither  while  our  lips  pronounce  them  fhir  1 
Flowers  of  more  worth  repay  alone  the  care, 

The  nurture,  and  the  hopes,  of  watchful  hours ; 

While  plants  moet  cultured  have  most  lasting  powers 
So,  flowers  of  genius  that  will  longest  live, 

Spring  not  in  Mind*s  uncultivated  soil, 

But  are  tlie  birth  of  time,  and  mental  toil, 
And  all  the  culture  Learning's  hand  can  give: 

Fancies  like  wild  flowers,  in  a  night  may  grow; 

But  thoughts  ore  plant?  whose  stately  nrowth  is  s:  •... 
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THB   QUAKERS8S   BRIDE. 

The  bulldinf  was  bumble,  yet  ncred  to  One 
Who  beedi  the  deep  worship  that  uttera  no  tone ; 
Whoae  presence  is  not  Co  the  temple  confined, 
But  dwells  with  the  contrite  and  lowly  of  mind. 
T  was  there  all  unveiled,  save  by  modesty,  stood 
The  ^akerees  bride  in  her  pure  satin  hood ; 
Her  charms  unadorned  by  the  garland  or  gem. 
Yet  fbir  as  the  lily  Just  plucked  ftt>m  Its  stem. 
A  tear  glistened  bright  in  her  dark,  shaded  eye. 
And  her  bosom  half  uttered  a  tremulous  sigh, 
As  the  hand  she  had  pledged  was  confidingly  given. 
And  the  low-murmured  accents  recorded  in  heaven. 
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L. 

LARCOM,  LUCY, 

Was  bom  in  Massachusetts.  While  she  was 
employed  as  an  operatiTe  at  Lovell,  she  first  began 
to  write,  and  her  earliest  effusions,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  appeared  in  "The  Lowell  Offering," 
and  were  received  with  particular  favour.  At 
present,  Miss  Larcom  is  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
Dlinois. 

LAWSON,    MARY  LOCKHART, 

Is  of  Scotch  extraction,  but  was  born  and  resides 
in  Philadelphia.  She  has  written  poems  for  the 
various  periodicals  that  do  honour  both  to  her 
intellect  and  her  heart 

LEE,  ELEANOR  PERCY, 

Davohteb  of  Judge  Ware,  of  Mississippi,  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Warfield,  married  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Mississippi.  She,  together  with  her  sister, 
has  published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  one  entitled, 
'*  Wife  of  Leon,  and  other  Poems;"  and  the  other, 
*<  The  Indian  Chamber,  and  other  Poems." 

LITJLE,   SOPHIA  L., 

Daughter  of  Hon.  Asher  Robbins,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  born  at  Newport,  in  1799.  In  1824, 
she  married  Mr.  William  Little,  of  Boston,  where 
Mrs.  Little  has  since  resided.  She  is  a  poetess 
of  much  merit.  Her  principal  works  are,  "  The 
Last  days  of  Jesus;"  *<The  Annunciation  and 
Birth  of  Jesus,  and  the  Resurrection;"  **The 
Betrothed;"  and  "The  Branded  Hand,"  besides 
many  fugitive  poems.  She  has  also  written  a 
prose  work  called  **  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the 
Last  Days." 

LOCKE,   JANE  E., 

Is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Her  poems  first 
appeared  in  the  American  Ladies*  Magazine,  about 
1880.  Since  then  she  has  written  for  several 
periodicals,  and  also  published  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems.  The  book  met  with  much 
favour  from  the  many  Mends  of  the  author,  and 
her  talents  have  availed  to  benefit  herself  and  her 
family.  Besides  poetry,  Mrs.  Locke  has  written 
some  interesting  prose  papers,  and  shows  an 
eiunest  desire  to  do  good  in  all  her  productions. 
She  resides  in  Lowell. 


LOWELL,   MARIA, 

Bt  birth  Miss  White,  is  a  naUve  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  In  1844,  she  was  married  to  the 
well-known  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell,  sod  hj 
her  own  writings  has  shown  that  she  is  truly  Ui 
'*  sister  spirit."  There  is  great  tendenicsi  rf 
feeling,  and  simplicity,  in  all  the  productions  of  kr 
pen ;  and  her  household  lyrics  are  full  of  patkM 
and  beauty.  The  poetical  genius  of  women  hu 
displayed  its  best  powers  when  employed,  ai  it 
usually  is,  to  exalt  religious  hopes,  hallow  de- 
mesUo  feelings,  and  beautify  the  humble  dsliH 
of  life. 

THS  MOBNIKG-QLOBT. 

We  wreetbed  ibout  our  daftin^ 's  heed 

The  niorning<glory  bright ; 
Her  little  face  looked  out  beneath. 

So  ftiU  of  life  and  light, 
8o  lit  as  with  a  sunrise. 

That  we  could  only  say, 
**  She  is  the  morning-glory  true. 

And  her  poor  types  are  they.** 

Bo  always  Prom  that  happy  time 

We  called  her  by  their  Dame, 
And  rery  fitting  did  it  seem  — 

For,  sure  as  morning  came. 
Behind  her  cradle  bars  she  smiled 

To  catch  the  first  fkint  ray. 
As  fh>m  the  trellis  smiles  the  flower 

And  opens  to  the  day. 

But  not  BO  beautiful  they  rear 

Their  airy  cups  of  blue. 
As  turned  her  sweet  eyes  to  the  ligfat, 

Brimmed  with  sleep's  tender  dew; 
And  not  so  close  their  tendrils  fine 

Round  their  supporu  are  thrown. 
As  those  dear  arms  whose  oatstietcbei  pin 

Clasped  all  hearts  to  her  own. 

We  used  to  think  how  she  had  eone. 

Even  as  comes  the  flower, 
The  last  and  perfect  added  gift 

To  crown  love's  morning  hoar 
And  how  in  her  was  imaged  forth 

The  love  we  could  not  say, 
As  on  the  little  dewdrops  round 

Shines  back  the  heart  of  day. 

We  never  could  hare  tboagfat,  O  God 

That  she  must  wither  up. 
Almost  before  a  day  was  flown, 

Like  the  morning*glory*8  cup; 
We  never  thought  to  see  her  drooi 

Her  fliir  and  noble  head. 
Till  she  lay  suetched  before  oor  eyei. 

Wilted,  and  cold,  and  dead  1 

The  morning-gloiy^B  Uossomiug 

Will  soon  be  eoming  round : 
We  see  their  rows  of  heart-shaped  team 

Upsprfnging  (Hmd  the  ground; 
The  tender  things  the  winter  UBad 

Renew  again  their  hirth. 
But  the  glory  of  our  raonirag 

Has  passed  away  from  earth. 

Ob,  Earth !  In  rain  our  aching  eyes 

Stretch  over  thy  green  plais  1 
Too  harsh  thy  dews,  too  grass  tWae  air. 

Her  spirit  to  sustain : 
But  Dp  in  groves  of  paradise 

Full  surely  we  stall  see 
Oor  moming-ilory  bsantilU 

Twine  rottod  oar  dear  Lotft  knss. 
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M. 
MAT,   CAROLINE, 

Is  dmngfater  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Harrison  May, 
of  New  York.  For  some  time  she  published 
her  poems  anoDymonsly,  or  under  the  signature 
of  Caromaia.  In  1848,  she  edited  a  work  called, 
**  Specimens  of  the  American  Female  Poets,"  and 
evinced  much  taste  and  true  poetical  feeling  in 
the  selections  she  made.  In  1850,  there  appeared 
another  volume  of  selections  by  the  same  author, 
entitled  "Treasured  Thoughts  from  Favourite 
Authors."  This  work  is  worthy  its  name;  its 
perusal  will  convince  the  reader  of  the  judgment 
and  discrimination  of  the  compiler.  It  is  full  of 
lofty  and  refined  sentiments  and  noble  truths, 
delected  from  the  best  English  classics. 

LILIBS. 

Evety  flower  is  iweet  to  me  — 

The  roM  and  violet. 
The  pink,  the  daisy,  and  sweet  pea, 

Heart's-ease  and  mignonette, 
And  hyacinths  and  daflbdilties : 
But  sweetest  are  the  spotless  lilies 

I  know  not  what  the  lilies  were 

That  grew  in  ancient  times  — 
When  Jesus  wallced  with  children  (hir. 

Through  groves  of  eastern  climes. 
And  made  each  flower,  as  he  passed  by  it, 
A  type  of  ikith.  content,  and  quiet. 

But  they  were  not  more  pure  and  bright 

Than  those  our  gardens  show : 
Or  those  that  shed  their  silver  light. 

Where  the  dark  waters  flow ; 
Or  those  that  hide  in  woodland  alley. 
The  fragrant  lilies  of  the  valley. 

And  I,  in  each  of  them,  would  see 

Some  lesson  for  my  youth : 
The  loveliness  of  purity. 

The  statelineas  of  truth, 
Whene'er  I  look  upon  the  lustre 
Of  those  that  in  the  garden  cluster. 

Patience  and  hope,  that  keep  the  soul 

Unmflled  and  i«ciire. 
Though  floods  of  grief  beneath  it  roll, 

t  learn,  when  calm  and  pure 
I  see  the  floating  water-lily. 
Gleam  amid  shadows  dark  and  chilly. 

And  when  the  fh^rance  that  ascends. 

Shows  where  its  lovely  fhce 
The  lily  of  the  valley  bends, 

I  think  of  that  sweet  grace. 
Which  sheds  within  the  spirit  lowly, 
A  rest,  like  heaven's,  so  salb  and  holy. 

THOUGHT. 

So  truly,  fttlthflilly,  my  heart  is  thine. 

Dear  Thought,  that  when  I  am  debarred  firom  thee 

By  the  vain  tumult  of  vain  company ; 
And  when  it  seems  to  be  the  fixed  design 
Of  heedless  hearts,  who  never  can  incline 

Themselves  to  seek  thy  rich  though  hidden  charms. 

To  keep  me  daily  fW>m  thy  outstretched  amis~ 
My  soul  sinks  fkint  within  me,  and  I  pine 

As  lover  pines  when  from  his  love  apart. 
Who.  after  having  been  long  loved,  long  sought. 

At  length  has  given  to  his  persuasive  art 
B^  generous  soul  with  hope  and  fear  Aill  fraught: 

For  thou'rt  the  honoured  mistress  of  my  heart. 
Pure,  quiet,  bountiful,  beloved  Thought  I 
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••MAY,   EDITH, 
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Is  the  nomme  de  plume  of  one  of  the  most 
youthful  and  most  promising  poets  of  America; 
she  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  but  for  the  last 
four  years  has  resided  at  Montrose,  a  place  in  a 
secluded  but  most  beautiful  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  now  about  three  or  four  years  since  her  first 
poems  appeared,  and  they  displayed  a  degree  of 
thought,  finish  and  beauty  so  unusual  in  the  first 
attempts  of  writers,  that  they  immediately  com- 
manded attention,  and  ••  Edith  May  "  is  now  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  many  young  aspirants 
for  fame  in  this  country.  Her  writings  are  about 
to  be  collected  and  published  in  one  volume. 

PBATBR. 

I  have  a  thought  of  one  wlio  drawing  close 

Over  her  brow  the  sackcloth,  in  its  folds 

Crouched,  shutting  out  from  her  reAisiifg  eypft 

God*s  gift  of  sunshine.    While  the  ali-pityiiig  skies 

Wooed  her  with  light  she  would  not  look  upon ; 

While  earth  entreated  her,  and  passing  winds 

Plucked  at  her  garments,  and  around  her  flung 

Invisible  arms,  light,  urgent,  clasping  amu. 

Her  heart  made  answer  —  I  have  lain  so  long 

On  thy  cold  breast.  Despair,  did  I  arise 

I  should  reel  wildly,  staggering  with  cramped  limbs. 

Through  the  white,  glaring  sunshine.    Hide  me.  night  I 

Lest  the  flill  glories  of  the  universe 

Smite  me  with  blindness,  and  exulting  earth 

Under  the  blue  triumphal  arch  of  Heaven 

Victoriously  passing,  blast  my  sense 

With  her  insulting  gladness !    Once  I  prayed. 

Once,  when  dismay,  want,  guilt,  pressed  me  so  close 

I  fkced  them  in  mere  madness,  and  beholding. 

From  mine  appalled  heart  sent  up  a  shriek 

That  miut  have  pierced  the  hollow  ear  of  space. 

Startling  the  angels,  holding  in  suspense. 

Awhile,  the  eternal  harmonies.    Vain  heart  I 

Could  the  mute  prayer  that  on  its  Herj  track 

Followed  in  trembling  haste,  prevail  so  fkr? 

Amid  the  roll  of  twice  ten  thousand  harps 

Struck  by  white*banded  seraphim,  the  voice 

Of  that  unflithomed  sea  of  human  woe. 

Making  perpetual  moan  about  His  throne. 

And  surging  to  His  fbotstool,  dost  thou  dream 

That  iu  weak  cry  rose  audibly  ? 

Did  sleep 
On  her  imploring  senses  lightly  rest 
His  hand  in  benediction  7    The  still  air 
To  her  astonished  gaze  grew  all  instinct, 
M oted  with  airy  forms  forever  drawn 
Up  by  some  genial  influence.    With  bent  beads. 
With  liands  clasped  mutely',  and  looks  downward  dropped. 
Else  searehing  space,  onward  tlwy  pressed,  and  drew 
Her  wrapt  soul  with  them.    Tears  and  aiglH  (bll  thick. 
Mixed  with  low,  broken  murmura,  and  a  sound. 
Distinct,  of  music  tliat  flowed  clearly  on. 
Like  a  bright  singing  stream  tliat  lifts  its  volee 
Amid  tlw  mourning  of  sere  autumn  booglM 
Bent  with  wet  leaves  and  rain.   The  dense,  dall  air 
As  twere  a  vail  they  parted,  and  it  lay 
Above  tlie  eartli  like  tlie  dusk  cloud  that  hangs 
Over  some  populous  mart.    Tet  upward  still    . 
Through  that  black  space  of  wliich  the  hue  of  night 
Is  a  pale  mock ;  and  she  who  fled  w(th  them 
Wbither.she  questioned  not,  flt>m  that  great  height 
Back  glancing,  saw  the  universe  as  one 
Who  looking  flx>m  a  mountain  top  beholds 
Faint,  clustering  lamps  that  twinkling  through  the  gloOB 
Mark  wliere  a  city  sUnda    And  upward  still 
*Till  through  the  cloaking  dark  a  sword  of  light 
Flashed  suddenly  I    Then  over,  and  around 
There  shlned  a  brightness  of  ten  thousand  suns 
All  concentrate,  and  lier  scared  spirit  stood 
In  its  flill  eourta  of  Heaven.    As  night  not  look 
On  the  great  glory,  but  the  seraphim 
Tliat  leant  upon  their  liarpB  forever  tliere 
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Turned  with  brtfbt,  ■oiemn  flices,  loit,  transfuMd 

Into  one  rapturoiu  tboaght.    Sk*  only  saw 

How  nil  tbe  assembled  prayers  of  all  the  worlds 

Entreated,  silent.    Various  their  guise ; 

Some  with  pure  ty^  uplift  that  dared  to  look 

Straight  on  Divinity,  and  some,  with  dust 

On  their  pale  foreheads.    There  were  infiint  prayers 

Crowned  with  (hint  halos;  saintly  prayers  that  might 

But  for  some  traces  of  forgotten  tears, 

Have  swelled  the  ranks  of  Heaven.    While  yet  she  looked 

On  the  pale  verge  of  light,  there  stood  a  Form 

Forlorn,  cloee  mantled,  that  with  toturing  feet 

Crept  nearer.    Hers  1  she  know  it  well.    Her  heart 

Shrank  with  a  deadly  fear.    Oh  God,  tbe  prayer 

That  on  the  steps  of  tbe  wild  shriek  that  bore 

Woe,  horror,  and  defiance  up  to  Heaven 

Fallowed  with  ftint  entreaty  I    That  weak  moan : 

That  mute,  despairing  thing  that  flrom  her  heart 

Scarce  struggled  to  her  lips,  and  there  fell  prone 

As  one  across  a  threshold.    Staggering  on. 

With  its  pale  hands  uplift,  closer  it  drew. 

And  while  she  looked  to  see  it  thrust  withoal 

Into  surrounding  darkness,  rapt  and  calm 

Stood  the  ranked  angels.    Near,  oh  God,  it  came  1 

Then  with  the  mien  of  her  who  touched  His  robe 

When  the  crowd  pressed  Him,  springing  to  the  throne 

With  a  low  cry.  fell  prostrate. 

In  their  sheaths. 
Why  slept  the  keen  swords  of  the  cherubim  1 
Lo  I  sTery  knee  was  bowed ;  round  every  brow 
There  bloomed  f^esb  amaranth ;  fh>m  every  lip 
Bnrst  such  transcendent  melody,  the  stars 
Grew  musical  with  iis  echoes,  and  dull  earth 
Dreamed  of  it  in  her  slumbers !    Last  of  all 
Rose  that  pale  Form  i^nd  cast  the  mantle  back. 
And  drank  in  the  pure  light  with  steadfast  eyes. 
And  showed  God's  seal,  that,  stamped  upon  its  brow, 
Burned  like  a  star. 

There  was  great  Joy  in  Heaven. 

ntOST  PICTURES. 

When,  like  a  sullen  exile  driven  forth. 

Southward,  December  drags  bis  icy  chain. 
He  graves  fhir  pictures  of  his  native  North 
On  tlie  crisp  window-pane. 

So  some  pale  captive  blurs  with  lips  unshorn 

The  latticed  glass,  and  shapes  rude  outlines  there. 
With  listless  fingigr,  and  a  look  forlorn, 
Cheating  his  dull  despair. 

The  fhiry  fragments  of  some  Arctic  scene 

1  see  to-night ;  blank  wastes  of  polar  snow. 
Ice-laden  boughs,  and  feathery  pines  that  lean 
Over  ravines  below. 

•r 

Black  fVosen  lakes,  and  icy  peaks  blown  bare. 
Break  the  white  surfkee  of  the  crusted  pane; 
And  spear-like  leaves,  long  ferns,  and  blossoms  fUr, 
Linked  in  a  silvery  chain. 

Draw  me,  I  pray  thee,  by  this  slender  thread ; 

Fancy,  thou  sorceress  bending  vision- wrought 
O'er  that  dim  well  perpetually  fed 

By  the  clear  springs  of  thought ! 

Northward  I  turn,  and  tread  those  dreary  strands. 

Lakes  where  the  wild-fowl  breed,  the  swan  abides; 
Shores  where  the  white  fox,  burrowing  in  the  sands, 
Hafks  to  the  droning  tides. 

And  seas  where,  drifting  on  a  raft  of  ice, 

The  she-bear  rears  her  young,  and  cliflb  so  high 
Tbe  dark-winged  birds  that  emulate  their  rise 
Melt  through  the  pale  blue  sky. 

There,  all  night  long,  with  fkr-di verging  rays. 
And  stalking  shades,  the  red  Aurora's  glow; 
From  the  keen  heaven,  meek  suns  with  pallid  blaxe 
Light  up  the  Arctic  snow 

Guide  me,  I  pray,  along  those  waves  remote. 
That  deep  unstartled  f>om  its  primal  rest ; 
Some  errant  sail,  the  fisher's  lone  light  boat. 
Borne  waif-like  on  its  breast  I 


Lead  me,  I  pray,  where  never  shallop's  ksel 

Brake  the  dull  ripples  throbbing  to  their  eaves; 
Where  the  mailed  glacier  with  his  armed  heel 
Spurs  the  resisting  waves! 

Paint  me,  I  pray,  the  phantom  hosts  that  hold 
Celestial  tourneys  when  the  midnight  calls; 
On  airy  steeds,  with  laoces  bright  and  bold. 
Storming  lier  ancient  halls  I 

Tet,  while  I  look  the  magic  picture  fades; 

MelU  the  bright  tracery  f^om  the  frosted  pane; 
Trees,  vales,  and  cliflb.  in  sparkling  snows  anayed. 
Dissolve  in  silvery  rain. 

Without,  the  day's  pale  glories  sink  ^nd  swell 

Over  the  black  rise  of  yon  wooded  height; 
The  moon's  thin  crescent,  like  a  stranded  shell. 
Left  on  the  shores  of  night. 

Hark !  how  the  north  wind,  with  a  hasty  band 
Rattling  my  casement,  frames  his  mystic  thy  toe. 

House  thee,  rude  minstrel,  chanting  tlirough  tbe  lasd 
Runes  of  tlie  olden  time ! 

M'CAETEE,  JESSIE  G., 

Wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Cartee,  Minister  of  tfct 
Refonned  Dutch  Church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
daughter  of  Divie  Bethune,  of  New  York,  and  th« 
granddaughter  of  Isabella  Graham^  so  weU-knowa 
for  her  piety  and  benevolence.  Her  poems  ban 
appeared  principally  in  the  different  maganncf 
and  annals  of  the  day.  She  has  never  made  a 
collection  of  them,  though  they  are  fully  wortfcj 
of  It,  displaying  as  they  do,  a  cultivated  and  re- 
fined mind,  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  elented 
by  strong  religious  feeling,  and  an  easy  and  ha^ 
monious  flow  of  Teraification. 

MEIGS,   MART  NOEL, 

BsTTEB  known  as  M.  N.  M.,  under  whieli  ioitiili 
her  writings  were  published  for  a  long  time,  is  t 
native  of  New  York.  Her  maiden  name  mt 
Bleecker.  In  1884,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Pio« 
F.  M'Donald,  who  died  in  1844.  During  tbe  sae 
ceeding  year,  she  published  a  rolome  called 
"  Poems  by  M.  N.  M."  Her  other  worfa  w« 
seyeral  juYenile  books,  and  articles  both  in  prgit 
and  poetry  for  the  periodicals.  In  1848,  sbe  vu 
married  a  second  time,  to  Mr.  Meigs,  of  >>ff 
York. 


N. 

NICHOLS,  BEBECCA  S., 
Was  bom  in  Greenwich,  New  Jersey.  H« 
father  was  Dr.  Reed  of  that  place,  wbo  sft«^ 
wards  removed  to  Louisrille,  Kentucky,  what 
Miss  Reed  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  Nichols,  b 
1889,  Mr.  Nichols  remoyed  with  bis  fkmily  to 
Cincinnati,  where  they  now  reside.  Mrs.  Niehflb 
began  her  career  as  a  poetess  at  a  very  eariy  sg* 
Her  first  articles  were  published  under  the  np*- 
ture  of  "  Ellen,"  but  latterly  she  writes  andflr 
her  own  name,  and  that  of  "  Kate  aeTdtad." 
At  one  time  she  was  the  editress  of  a  periodieil 
called  "The  Guest,"  to  which  she  ^*"*^/ T^ 
the  princip»l  ornament.  In  1844,  Mrs.  Kicbob 
published  a  work  called  "  Bemioe,  or  the  cone 

of  Minna,  and  other  Poems." 
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OLIVER,   SOPHIA  HELEN, 

Is  a  natiTo  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  she 
was  bom  in  1811.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  she 
was  married  to  Br.  Oliyer  of  Louisville ;  and  in 
1842,  her  husband  being  appointed  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Cincinnati,  she 
accompanied  him  to  that  city,  where  she  now 
resides.  She  is  known  as  a  writer  only  by  her 
poems,  which  are  easy  and  graceful,  and  flow 
with  a  natural  harmony  that  can  affprd  to  slight 
some  of  the  rules  of  art. 


P. 

PEABODT,   ELIZABETH   PALMER, 

Daughtxb  of  Dr.  N.  Peabody,  is  descended  on 
the  mother's  side  from  the  two  Joseph  Palmers, 
one  of  whom  was  President  and  the  other  Secre- 
tary of  the  first  Proyincial  Congress  that  as- 
sembled in  Massachusetts  to  consider  British 
wrongs;  and  both  of  whom,  the  father  as  Briga- 
dier-General, the  son  as  his  aid,  were  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  Miss  Peabody  was  bom 
May  16th,  1804,  at  Billerica,  and  lived  in  her 
early  life  in  Salem,  Mass.,  but,  since  1822,  has 
resided  principally  in  Boston,  where  she  has 
been  engaged  in  education  and  literary  pursuits. 
She  first  published  a  "  Key  to  Hebrew  History ; " 
and  a  "  Key  to  Grecian  History ; "  she  next  wrote 
the  **  Records  of  a  School,"  which  went  into  the 
second  edition :  and  also  contributed  to  the  early 
numbers  of  the  **  Journal  of  Education ;  '*  to  the 
**  Christian  Examiner"  of  1884,  in  which  are  some 
articles  on  the  **  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;" 
and  to  the  "  Dial,*'  in  which  she  wrote  the  articles 
on  Socialism.  In  1849,  Miss  Peabody  edited  "  The 
.Esthetic  Papers,"  to  which  she  contributed  an 
article  *^  On  the  Dorian  Culture,"  more  elaborate 
than  anything  else  she  has  written ;  and  a  paper 
upon  **  The  Significance  of  the  Alphabet,"  besides 
several  shorter  articles  and  poems.  Her  latest 
work  is  a  school-book,  entitled  the  **  Polish- 
American  System  of  Chronology,"  being  a  modi- 
fied translation  of  General  Bem's  method  of 
teaching  history  on  a  Chronological  System. 

Miss  Peabody's  writings  are  of  a  class  unusual 
to  her  sex.  They  evince  great  learning  and 
research,  a  mind  free  from  the  trammels  of  pre- 
judice, and  capable  of  judging  for  itself  on  what- 
ever subject  its  attention  may  be  turned,  one 
whose  aim  is  high  —  no  less  than  the  progressive 
improvement  of  her  race,  and  who  presses  for- 
ward to  the  end  she  has  in  view,  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  energy  proportioned  to  its  importance. 
Her  poems  are  harmonious,  and  show  more 
thought  than  is  usually  seen  in  such  occasional 
effusions.  Still  we  look  for  a  greater  work  from 
her  pen  than  aoy  she  has  yet  sent  forth.  Miss 
Peabody  is  of  the  transcendental  school  of  writers, 
though  not  among  the  mystics.  We  do  not  endorse 
all  her  ideas,  but  only  commend  her  philanthropic 
spirit. 


1 


PHILLIPS,   ANNA  H., 

Is  one  of  the  numerous  band  of  young  writers 
of  whom  our  country  may  well  be  proud.  She  is 
a  native  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  and  hitherto 
has  written  only  under  the  name  of  "Helen 
Irving." 

PINDAR,   SUSAN, 

Is  the  daughter  of  Charles  Pindar,  a  Russian 
by  birth,  and  holding  for  a  time  the  appointment 
of  Russian  Consul  to  Florida.  She  was  born  at 
a  place  then  called  **  Pindar's  Vale,"  and  adjoin- 
ing the  present  residence  of  Washington  Irving. 
Miss  Pindar  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  by 
the  subsequent  death  of  her  brothers,  almost 
without  a  relative  in  this  country.  Her  first  pro- 
ductions appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker ;  in  1849, 
she  published  a  juvenile  book  entitied  **  Fireside 
Fairies,"  and  in  1850,  another  called  **  Midsummer 
Lays."  Her  poems  have  never  been  collected  in 
a  volume,  though  they  seem  truly  worthy  of  such 
an  attempt  at  preservation. 

THX  SHADXD  TLOWSR. 

From  a  dark  cload's  breast  a  raindrop  fell, 

In  a  (rratefVil  ouminer  ihower, 
Through  the  tangled  leaves  of  a  vine-clad  dell. 
Till  it  rested  at  last  in  the  opening  bell 

or  a  little  shaded  flower. 

Then  the  sun  looked  forth,  and  his  glad'ning  beam, 

Boon  drank  the  shower-dew  up, 
He  smiled  on  the  mountain,  the  valley,  and  strean. 
But  he  did  not  kiss  with  his  warm  bright  gleam. 

The  drop  in  the  blossom's  cup. 

"  How  sad  is  my  ftte,"  the  floweret  sighed 
With  the  glittering  weight  oppressed,— 

**  My  sisters  smile  In  their  graceful  pride, 

While  I  am  condemned  this  load  lo  hide, 
Within  my  trembling  breast." 

Then  she  bowed  her  head  on  her  fVagile  stem 

And  slept  through  the  long,  still  night. 
But  when  she  awoke,  the  prisoned  gem. 
Shone  like  a  glorious  diadem. 

As  it  flashed  in  the  morning  light. 

The  scorching  sun  at  the  noontide  hour. 

Looked  down  on  the  blossoms  gay. 
They  drooped,  and  paled,  'neath  his  withering  power. 
All  save  the  little  shaded  flower. 

And  she  quailed  not  before  his  ray. 

Then  lo  glisten  afkr.  in  the  rainbow's  dye. 

He  bade  the  drop  depart,— 
But  the  flower  looked  up  with  a  trusting  eye. 
Though  the  drop  no  more  in  her  breast  might  be. 

It  had  flresbened  the  life  at  her  heart. 

And  is  it  not  thus  in  adversity's  hour. 

When  the  soul  is  with  grief  oppressed 
Our  spirits  bow  *neath  misfortune's  power 
And  we  nurse  like  the  little  shaded  flower 

A  sorrow  in  the  breast  ? 


And  may  we  not  hope,  when  our  grief  is  fled. 

That  a  stronger  f^iith  will  be  given, 
And  the  tears  which  our  burdened  hearts  have 
Shall  form  when  the  night  of  gloom  is  sped 
A  rainbow  of  hope  in  Heaven  ? 
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SAWYER,   CAROLINE   M., 

Was  born  in  1812,  in  Newton,  Mass.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Fisher.  In  1882,  she  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  a  pastor  over 
one  of  the  Uniyersalist  churches  in  New  York, 
where  they  resided  until  1847,  when  they  removed 
to  Clinton  in  the  same  state,  where  Dr.  Sawyer 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Universaltst  Seminary. 
Although  Mrs.  Sawyer  did  not  publish  till  after 
her  marriage,  she  began  to  write  both  tales  and 
poems  at  a  very  early  age ;  by  her  writings  we 
can  readily  perceiye  that  her  education  has  been 
thorough  and  extensive,  and  that  the  author 
possesses  a  mind  of  much  power.  Her  transla- 
tions from  the  German  are  made  with  faithfulness 
and  spirit,  and  her  original  poems  especially  are 
marked  by  deep  thought  and  oommand  of  lan- 
guage. 

PXBBLB8. 

Give  me  the  pebble,  little  one,  that  I 

To  yon  bright  pool  may  hurtle  it  away ; 

Look  1  how  *t  hae  changed  the  asure  wave  to  grey. 

And  blotted  outtbe  image  of  the  sky  * 

8o.  when  our  apirits  calm  and  placid  lie  — 
When  all  the  paaaions  of  the  boaom  aleep. 
And  fkt>ni  ita  atlrless  and  unruffled  deep 

Beania  up  a  heaven  aa  bright  as  that  on  high. 
Some  pebble  —  envy.  Jealousy,  misdoubt  — 

Dashed  in  our  bosom's  slumbering  waves  to  jar. 
Will  cloud  the  mirrored  surfiiee  of  the  soul, 
And  blot  its  heaven  of  joy  and  beauty  out. 

Sin  I  fling  no  pebble  in  my  soul,  to  mar 
Its  solemn  depths,  and  o'er  it  clouds  to  roll  I 

SHINDLER,   MARY  B., 

Was  born  on  the  16th  of  February,  1810,  in 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  where  her  father,  the  Rot.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational church.  When  she  was  about  three 
years  old,  her  father  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
his  native  place,  where  he  remained  for  the 
snooeeding  twenty-five  years.  Here  Miss  Palmer 
eigoyed  the  best  advantages  of  education,  being 
placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  care  of  the 
Misses  Ramsay,  daughters  of  the  historian;  and 
sent,  when  she  became  qld  enough,  to  some  of  the 
best  northern  schools  Her  poetical  talents  were 
▼eiy  early  developed,  her  first  piece  of  poetry 
having  been  written  at  the  age  of  ten ;  soon  aftor 
her  final  return  fh>m.  school,  some  of  her  produc- 
tions fell  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  who  showed 
them  to  Mrs.  Gilman,  at  that  time  editress  of 
the  juvenile  periodical  called  the  Rose-Bud ;  she 
inserted  these  poems,  and  encouraged  Miss  Palmer 
to  write ;  «bat  it  was  not  till  years  after,  when  she 
had  drunk  deeply  of  the  bitter  waters  of  affliction, 
•  that  her  heart  poured  out  its  sorrows  through  her 
pen. 

In  June,  1885,  Miss  Palmer  was  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Dana,  and  in  1887,  he,  with  his  family, 
oonsisting  of  his  wife  and  child,  a  boy  of  about 
two  years  of  age,  removed  to  Bloomington,  Iowa. 
Here  the  husband  and  child  died  within  two  days 
of  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Dana  was  left  alone  in  a 
land  of  strangers.    In  October  of  the  same  year 


she  returned  to  her  parents;  and  it  was  dnriag 
her  residence  with  them  that  the  greater  part  of 
her  works  was  written.  These  were  compoecd, 
not  with  any  view  to  publication,  but  as  she  her- 
self says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  Burning  thoughts 
were  struggling  within  my  breast,  and  I  most  give 
them  utterance.  My  friends  encouraged  me  to 
write,  because  they  thought  that  the  expressioo 
of  my  grief  would  relieve  me,  and  so,  in  tmth,  it 
did.  But  when  I  had  accumulated  a  mass  of 
manuscripts,  they  urged  me  to  their  publicatioc, 
giving  as  a  reason,  that  what  had  comforted  me 
in  my  sore  extremity,  might  comfort  other  afflict- 
ed ones,  and  it  was  with  this  hope  and  this  idea^ 
that  I  first  appeared  before  the  public." 

In  1840,  Mrs.  Dana's  first  work,  "  The  Soathera 
Harp,"  was  published  by  Parker  &  Ditson,  of 
Boston,  and  met  with  the  greatest  success;  in 
1841,  she  published  a  volume  called  **  The  Parted 
Family,  and  other  poems;"  and  also  *'Tlie 
Northern  Harp."  All  of  these  works  peoaed 
through  several  editions.  In  1848,  she  pablished 
**  Charles  Morton,  or  the  Young  Patriot,  a  tale  of 
the  American  Revolution ; "  and  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  two  prose  tales  written  for 
seamen,  one  called  "  The  Young  Sailor,"  and  the 
other  "Forecastle  Tom."  About  1844,  Mis. 
Dana's  religious  views  underwent  a  great  change. 
She  had  been  always  much  troubled  about 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  inclined  to 
tion  the  soundness  of  their  dogmas.  One  doabC 
brought  on  another,  till  she  finaUy 
Unitarian.  This,  caused  a  great  commotion 
her  friends ;  letters  poured  in  upon  her  from  afi 
quarters,  and  finally  she  felt  herself  driven  to  ibe 
necessity  of  replying  publiclj  to  some  of  the 
communications.  In  1845,  her  largest  prose 
work,  entitled  "Letters  to  Relatives  and  Friends" 
&o.  was  published  in  Boston. 

Soon  after  her  return  home,  Mrs.  Dana  fe> 
moved  with  her  parents  to  Orangeburg,  a  viUaga 
about  eighty  miles  from  Charieeton.  Here  hm 
parents  both  died,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  vUte 
she  was  absent  on  a  tour  to  the  North,  nndertakoi 
on  account  of  her  health.  Mrs.  Dana,  however, 
still  continued  to  reside  there,  and  in  May,  1848^ 
she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Shiadlcr, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which 
church  she  was  united  some  months  after  h&t 
marriage.  In  1850,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shindler  rt- 
mored  to  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  where  they  are 
at  present  residing. 

Besides  the  works  already  menti<med.  Mis. 
Shindler  has  written  many  articles  for  MagaxiMS 
and  Reviews ;  but  another  work  f^m  her  pen  is 
greatly  needed,  a  refutation  of  her  arguments  la 
favour  of  Unitarianism,  which  were  esteemed  the 
best  that  had  ever  been  put  forth  in  a  popular 
form ;  as  Mrs.  Shindler  has  now  relinquished  that 
belief,  her  own  searching  mind  must  have  detected 
the  fhllades  of  its  doetrines.  Her  style  ia  weO 
suited  to  these^  dissertations.  Clear,  eandid 
courteous  in  her  expressions  of  opinion,  she 
wounds  the  feelings  of  an  opponent,  while  her 
earnest  search  after  truth  attracts  those  who  t&d 
little  interest  in  the  subject 
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SMITH,    EMMELINE   S., 

By  birth  Miss  Shennan,  is  a  native  of  New 
Baltimore,  New  York.  In  1836,  she  was  married, 
and  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  she 
now  resides.  In  1847,  Mrs.  Smith  published  a 
work  called  **The  Fairy's  Search,  and  other 
Poems."  Besides  this,  she  has  written  for  several 
of  the  principal  periodicals.  A  vein  of  cheerful 
content  and  of  reverent  piety  runs  through  all 
her  poems,  which  are  also  full  of  felicitous  ex- 
pressions and  graceful  harmony. 

SPJIOAT,    ELIZA  S., 

Was  bom  and  still  resides  in  Philadelphia. 
She*  has  written  but  little  for  publication,  and 
only  in  poetry ;  yet  all  her  productions  that  have 
appeared  show  so  much  ease  and  grace,  that 
doubtless  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  her  actual 
writings.  She  is  a  Teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  and  holds  a  high  place  in  her  profession, 
the  next  in  importance  to  that  of  mother.  The 
office  of  Teacher  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  improve 
female  talent ;  the  young  lady  who  is  distinguished* 
as  a  good  instructress,  is  in  the  sure  way  to  per- 
fect her  own  education. 

STOWE,   HARRIET   BEECHER, 

Was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Br.  Beecher,  now  of  Cincinnati,  and 
sister  of  Miss  Catharine  Beecher,  whose  sketch 
we  have  given,  the  subject  of  eur  brief  notice 
could  hardly  fail  of  enjoying  great  advantages  of 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  till  her  marriage,  Miss  Harriet 
Beecher  was  associated  with  her  sister  in  the  cares 
of  a  large  female  seminary.  Teaching  is  an  excel- 
lent discipline,  both  of  the  heart  and  mind,  of  a 
young  lady ;  those  are  fortunate  who,  either  from 
necessity  or  from  a  wish  to  do  good,  pass  some 
intervening  years  in  this  praiseworthy  profession 
before  they  take  on  themselves  the  responsibilities 
of  a  household  of  their  own.  Miss  Harriet  Beecher 
was  thus  fitted  to  be  a  congenial  companion  of  the 
BeT.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  whom  she  married  when 
about  twenty-one.  Her  husband  is  a  man  of  pro- 
found learning,  then  the  Professor  of  Languages 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cincinnati ;  he  is  now  one  of  the  professors  in 
Brunswick  College,  Maine.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been 
the  model  of  a  good  wife  and  mother ;  of  her  seven 
children  six  are  living,  so  that  the  greater  portion 
of  her  time,  thoughts,  and  strength  has  been  spent 
in  the  important  duties  of  the  family.  Yet  she 
has  found  time  to  contribute  to  several  periodicals. 
Her  writings  are  deservedly  admired  for  their 
sprightly  Tivacity  and  artistic  finish  combined  with 
moral  sentiments  of  the  loftiest  stamp,  expressed 
in  such  a  familiar  way,  that  it  makes  wisdom  seem 
like  a  pleasant  friend,  Instead  of  a  grave  Mentor. 
None  of  our  female  writers  excel  Mrs.  Stowe  in 
the  art  of  entertaining  her  readers ;  the  only  re- 
gret is,  that  she  does  not  write  more.  **  The  May- 
Flower,"  a  collection  of  her  stories,  was  published 
in  1849,  and  has,  of  course  been  very  popular. 


From  '*  The  Tea-Roie.'* 

There  it  stood,  in  its  little  green  vase,  on  a  light 
ebony  stand,  in  the  window  of  the  drawing-room. 
The  rich  satin  curtains,  with  their  costly  fringes, 
swept  down  on  either  side  of  it,  and  around  it  glit- 
tered every  rare  and  fanciful  trifle  which  wealth 
can  offer  to  luxury,  and  yet  that  simple  rose  was 
the  fairest  of  them  all.  So  pure  it  looked,  its 
white  leaves  just  touched  with  that  delicious 
creamy  tint  peculiar  to  its  kind ;  its  cup  so  full, 
so  perfect ;  its  head  bending,  as  if  it  were  sinking 
and  melting  away  in  its  own  richness  —  oh !  when 
did  ever  man  make  any  thing  to  equal  the  living, 
perfect  flower  I 

But  the  sunlight  that  streamed  through  the 
window  revealed  something  fairer  than  the  rose — 
a  young  lady  reclining  on  an  ottoman,  who  was 
thus  addressed  by  her  livelier  cousin :  *'  I  say, 
cousin,  I  have  been  thinking  what  you  are  to  do 
with  your  pet  rose  when  you  go  to  New  York ;  as, 
to  our  consternation,  you  are  determined  to  do. 
You  know  it  would  be  a  sad  pity  to  leave  it  with 
such  a  scatter-brain  as  I  am.  I  love  flowers, 
indeed ;  that  is,  I  like  a  regular  bouquet,  cut  off 
and  tied  up,  to  carry  to  a  party ;  but  as  to  all  this 
tending  and  fussing  which  is  needful  to  keep  them 
growing,  I  have  no  gifts  in  that  line." 

"Make  yourself  easy  as  to  that,  Kate,"  said 
Florence, .with  a  smile;  "I  have  no  intention  of 
calling  upon  «your  talents ;  I  have  an  asylum  in 
view  for  my  favourite." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  know  just  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  Mrs.  Marshall,  I  presume,  has  been  speak- 
ing to  you ;  she  was  here  yesterday,  and  I  was 
quite  pathetic  upon  the  subject ;  telling  her  the 
loss  your  favourite  would  sustain,  and  so  forth ; 
and  she  said  how  delighted  she  would  be  to  have 
it  in  her  greenhouse  ;  it  is  in  such  a  fine  state  now, 
so  f^U  of  buds.  I  told  her  I  knew  yon  would  like 
to  give  it  to  her ;  you  are  so  fond  of  Mrs.  Mar< 
shall,  you  know." 

**  Now,  Kate,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  otherwise 
engaged  it." 

"  Who  can  it  be  to  ?  you  have  so  few  intimates 
here." 

**  Oh,  it  is  only  one  of  my  odd  fancies." 

**  But  do  tell  me,  Florence." 

**  Well,  cousin,  you  know  the  little  pale  girl  to 
whom  we  give  sewing  ?" 

"What!  little  Mary  Stephens?  How  absurd, 
Florence !  This  is  just  another  of  your  motherly, 
old-maidish  ways ;  dressing  dolls  for  poor  children, 
making  bonnets,  and  knitting  socks  for  all  the 
little  dirty  babies  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  do 
believe  you  have  made  more  calls  in  thqse- two  vile, 
ill-smelling  alleys  behind  our  house,  than  ever  you 
have  in  Chestnut-Street,  though  you  know  every- 
body is  half-dying  to  see  you ;  and  now,  to  crown 
all,  you  must  give  this  choice  little  b^ou  to  a 
seamstress  g^rl,  when  one  of  your  most  intimate 
friends,  in  your  own  class,  would  value  it  so 
highly.  What  in  the  world  can  people  in  their 
oircumstanees  want  with  flowers  ?" 

"Just  the  same  as  I  do;"  replied  Florence^ 
calmly.    "Have  you  not  noticed  that  the  little 
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girl  neyer  comes  here  without  looking  -wiBtfallj  at 
the  opening  buds  ?  And  do  n*t  you  remember,  the 
other  morning  she  asked  me  so  prettily  if  I  would 
let  her  mother  come  and  see  it,  she  was  so  fond  of 
flowers  ?" 

<<  But,  Florence,  only  think  of  this  rare  flower 
standing  on  a  table  with  ham,  eggs,  cheese,  and 
flour,  and  stifled  in  that  close  little  room  where 
Mrs.  Stephens  and  her  daughter  manage  to  wash, 
iron,  and  cook." 

**  Well,  Kate,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  live  in 
one  coarse  room,  and  wash,  and  iron,  and  cook,  as 
you  say ;  if  I  had  to  spend  eyery  moment  of  my 
time  in  toil,  with  no  prospect  firom  my  window  but 
a  brick  wall  and  dirty  lane,  such  a  flower  as  this 
would  be  untold  enjoyment  to  me." 

*'  Pshaw,  Florence ;  all  sentiment !  Poor  people 
hate  BO  time  to  be  sentimental.  Besides,  I  do  n*t 
belieye  it  will  grow  with  them ;  it  is  a  greenhouse 
flower,  and  used  to  delicate  liying." 

**  Oh,  as  to  that,  a  flower  neyer  inquires  whether 
its  owner  is  rich  or  poor;  and  Mrs.  Stephens, 
whateyer  else  she  has  not,  has  sunshine  of  as 
good  quality  as  this  that  streams  through  our 
window.  The  beautiful  things  that  God  makes 
are  his  gifts  to  all  alike.  Tou  will  see  that  my 
fair  rose  will  be  as  well  and  cheerful  in  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens' room  as  in  ours." 

<*  Well,  after  all,  how  odd  I  When  one  giyes  to 
poor  people,  one  wants  to  giye  them  something 
useful — a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  ham,  and  such 
things." 

*<Why,  certunly,  potatoes  and  ham  must  be 
supplied ;  but,  haying  ministered  to  the  first  and 
most  craying  wants,  why  not  add  any  other  little 
pleasures  or  gratifications  we  may  haye  it  in  our 
power  to  bestow  ?  I  know  there  are  many  of  the 
poor  who  haye  fine  feeling  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  which  rusts  out  and  dies  because  they 
are  too  hard  pressed  to  procure  it  any  gratifica- 
tion. Poor  Mrs.  Stephens,  for  example ;  I  know 
she  would  enjoy  birds,  and  flowers,  and  music,  as 
much  as  I  do.  I  haye  seen  her  eye  light  up  as 
she  looked  upon  these  things  in  our  drawing-room, 
and  yet  not  one  beautifol  thing  can  she  command. 
From  necessity,  her  room,  her  clothing,  all  she 
has,  must  be  coarse  and  plain.  Tou  should  haye 
seen  the  almost  rapture  she  and  Bfary  felt  when  I 
offered  t|iem  my  rose." 

**  Dear  me !  all  this  may  be  true,  but  I  neyer 
thought  of  it  before.  I  neyer  thought  that  these 
hard-working  people  had  any  ideas  of  taste  !  " 

*'  Then  why  do  you  see  the  geranium  or  rose  so 
carefully  nursed  in  the  old  cracked  teapot  in  the 
poorest  room,  or  the  morning-glory  planted  in  a 
box  and  twined  about  the  window  ?  Do  not  these 
show  that  the  human  heart  yearns  for  the  beautiftil 
in  all  ranks  of  life  ?  Tou  remember,  Kate,  how 
our  washerwoman  sat  up  a  whole  night,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  to  make  her  first  baby  a  pretty 
dress  to  be  baptized  in." 

<*  Yes ;  and  I  remember  how  I  laughed  at  you 
for  making  such  a  tasteflil  little  cap  for  it." 

**  True,  Katy,  but  I  think  the  look  of  perfect  de- 
light with  which  the  poor  mother  regarded  her  baby 
in  its  new  dress  and  cap,  was  something  quite  worth 


creating;   I  do  belieye  she  could  not  haya  tAi 
more  grateful  if  I  had  sent  her  a  barrel  of  flour." 

'*Well,  I  neyer  thought  before  of  giying  aay 
thing  to  the  poor  but  what  they  really  needed,  and 
I  haye  always  been  willing  to  do  that  when  I  oonld 
without  going  far  out  of  my  way." 

"  Ah !  cousin,  if  our  heayenly  Father  gave  to 
us  after  this  mode,  we  should  haye  only  coarse, 
shapeless  piles  of  proyisions  lying  about  the  world, 
instead  of  all  this  beautiful  yariely  of  trees,  and 
fruits,  and  flowers." 

<<  Well,  well,  cousin,  I  suppose  you  are  ri^it, 
but  haye  mercy  on  my  poor  head ;  it  ia  too  small 
to  hold  so  many  new  ideas  all  at  onee,  so  go  en 
your  own  way ;"  and  the  little  lady  began  prac- 
tising a  waltzing  step  before  the  glass  with 
satisfaction. 

T. 

TALLEY,   SUSAN  ARCHER, 

Is  a  natiye  of  Virginia,  and  resides  now 
Richmond.  Her  mind  was  yery  early  and  re- 
markably deyeloped,  but  at  the  age  of  nine  she 
lost  her  hearing  entirely.  This,  faoweyer,  seems 
to  haye  had  little  effect  upon  her  mental  facol- 
ties,  and  she  became  a  writer  when  yexy  joimg. 
Her  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its'  mdody  as  well 
as  for  its  depth  of  feeling.  Miss  Talley  is  also  as 
artist. 

TUTHILL,   CORNELIA, 

Was  born  in  New  Hayen,  Connecticut.  Her  first 
book,  <*  Wreaths  and  Branches  for  the  Church," 
was  written  when  she  was  quite  young,  ahaost  a 
school-girl.  It  is  a  collection  of  tales  illustrating 
the  different  festiyals  in  the  "Christian  Year," 
and  met  with  a  yery  fayourable  reccfption.  Her 
next  work  was  entitied,  "  Christian  OniamailB,  or 
the  Spirit  of  the  Church."  Not  long  after  appealed 
three  juyenile  books  called,  "  The  Boy  of  Spirit ;" 
**  Where  are  we  happiest;"  and  "  Hurra  for  New 
England."  About  1849,  appeared  *^The  BeOs^ 
the  Blue,  and  the  Bigot,  or  Three  Fields  of  Womaa's 
Influence."  She  is  still  a  young  writer,  and  as 
each  successiye  work  marks  improyemeat  i^ 
thought  and  style,  we  may  hope  for  something 
from  her  pen,  superior  to  any  work  that  she  has 
yet  sent  forth. 


w. 

WARFIELD,   CATHARINE, 

Who,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lee,  is 
fayourably  known  as  a  poetess,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ware  of  MiasisaippL  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Cincimiati,  where  IGsi 
Catharine  Ware  married  Mr.  Warfield  of  LexingteB, 
Kentucky.  In  184S»  Mrs.  Warfield  and  Mn.  Lse 
published  a  yolume,  entitied,  *«  The  Wife  of  Lsms 
and  other  Poems,  by  Two  Sbters  of  the  West;* 
and  in  1846,  she  puUiahed  another  eoDeGtian  «f 
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their  writings,  called,  <*  The  Indian  Chamber,  and 
other  Poems."  Mrs.  Warfleld  is  also  a  prose 
writer;  her  articles,  published  anonymously  in 
annuals  and  periodicals,  show  great  power  of 
imagination  and  ingenious  constructiye  talents. 
She  would  doubtless  succeed  in  noYel-writing,  if 
the  genius  of  American  authors  had  opportunities 
for  culture,  and  incitements  to  exertion.  An  in- 
ternational copyright,  checking  the  oTcrflow  of 
British  republications,  would  give  American  wri- 
ters a  place  in  our  own  field  of  literature.  Mrs. 
Warfield  would  then  cultivate  her  fine  talents  more 
assiduously. 

WELLS,  ANNA  MARIA, 
Was  bom  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Foster.  She  began  to  write 
when  young,  but  published  little  till  after  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Wells,  in  1829.  Her  first  work, 
"Poems  and  Juyenile  Sketches,*'  appeared  in 
1881,  since  which  time  she  is  only  known  in  the 
literary  world  as  a  contributor  to  periodicals,  nor 
does  she  often  appear  there,  being  engaged  in  a 
work  of  greater  importance  t^an  writing  poetry, 
namely,  that  of  instruction.  She  has  a  seminar^ 
for  young  ladies,  and  deserves  much  honour  for 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  sustained  and  educated 
her  fatherless  children. 

NATITBX. 

BiMt  are  the  pare  and  simple  bearui« 

Unconacioaily  refined 
By  llie  ft-ee  gifU  tliat  heaven  imparts 

Through  nature  to  the  mind. 
Not  all  the  pleasures  wealth  can  buy, 
Equal  their  happy  destiny. 

For  them  the  Spring  unfolds  her  flowers; 

For  them  the  Summer  glows ; 
And  Autumn's  gold  and  purple  bowers. 

And  Winter's  stainless  snows. 
Come  gifted  with  a  charm  to  ibem 

Richer  than  monarch's  diadem. 

WOODBRIDGE,   ABBY  DWIGHT, 

Is  descended,  on  her  father's  side  from  Br. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  on  her  mother's  from  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.  She  .was 
bom  in  Maine,  but  spent  the  irreater  part  of  her 
childhood  and  youth  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  her 
father's  native  place.  In  1886,  Miss  Woodbridge 
removed  to  Albany,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Crittenden  in  the  care  of  the 
Albany  Female  Academy.  In  May,  1846,  she 
removed  with  the  same  gentleman  to  Brooklyn, 
when  he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Academy  in 
that  place,  where  she  has  since  resided.  Her 
occasional  contributions  to  periodicals  have  made 
her  name  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry;  her 
writings  are  her  amusement  and  relaxation  in  her 
hours  of  leisure,  and  show  much  purity  of  taste 
and  ease  of  expression. 

WOODMAN,  HANNAH  J., 
Is  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  She  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  teaching,  but 
in  the  intervals  allowed  by  her  avocation,  she 
has  devoted  herself  with  success  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Her  most  important  work  is  a  volume 
entitled  "The  Casket  of  Gems."  She  has  also 
written  some  smaller  books. 
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A. 

ABBT,   MRS., 

Has  been  hitherto  principally  known  by  her 
contributions  to  many  of  the  Annuals  and  Maga- 
zines of  the  day.  As  a  prose  writer,  her  tales  are 
natural  and  interesting ;  as  a  poet,  many  of  her 
pieces  are  distinguished  by  a  purity  of  diction 
and  loftiness  of  sentiment,  which  leave  her  little 
behind  the  best  writers  among  her  sex.  Her 
spiritual  gifts  are  consecrated  to  the  serrice  of 
religion;  and  her  Terse  is  Aill  of  that  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  which  only  a  warm  faith  can 
inspire.  Her  only  printed  work  is  a  **  Volume  of 
Poems,"  for  private  circulation.  Mrs.  Abdy  has 
written  several  tales  that  would  do  credit  to  many 
of  the  high  names  in  literature, — her  moral  is 
always  sound  .and  practical  —  her  characters 
equally  remote  from  insipidity  or  exaggeration, 
while  a  gentle  humour  pervades  the  whole.  We 
would  reoommend  "  The  Long  Engagement,"  as  a 
happy  specimen  of  her  manner. 

THT   MAIDSN   NAMB. 

Thy  Maiden  Name  —  oh !  how  that  word  recalls 

Thoughts  of  glad  meetings  and  of  happy  flicea ; 
I  see  thee  bounding  in  thy  father's  halls, 

Once  more  arrayed  in  girlhood's  bloomtng  graeea: 
iioose  float  thy  nul-brown  loclcs,  thy  step  is  light. 

Thy  harp  is  ever  tuned  to  songs  of  gladness. 
Kindred  and  friends  extol  thee  with  delight. 

And  none  but  lovers  look  on  thee  with  sadm 


Thy  Maiden  Name  —  the  scene  is  changed,  and  now 

I  see  thee  standing  at  the  sacred  altar; 
Thy  robes  are  spotless,  gems  are  on  thy  brow, 

Bright  are  thy  blushes,  thy  faint  accenta  ftller; 
Awhile  the  hazel  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 

Leavinc  a  home  of  kindness  and  protection. 
Bat  soon  they  smile  with  trusting  fkith  on  him 

Who  owns  the  treasure  of  thy  young  aflfection. 

Thy  Maiden  Name  —  since  tboa  that  name  retlgned, 

7^me,which  has  somewhaidimmed  thy  sportive  beauty. 
Has  strengthened  the  firm  qualities  of  mind 

Befitting  the  calm  vphere  of  matron  duty; 
Thy  loved,  thy  chosen,  estimates  thy  wonh. 

Nor  do  thy  hopf>s  e'er  dwell  upon  another, 
Save  on  the  children  who  surround  thy  hearth. 

Hearing  sweet  words  of  wisdom  fh>m  their  mother. 

Thy  Maiden  Name  —  though  soft  its  flowing  sound. 

Though  high  and  pure  its  stainless  reputation, 
I  will  not  mourn  its  loss  —  since  thou  hast  found 

A  nobler  duty,  home,  and  designation : 
Never,  I  feel,  can  England's  downflill  be. 

Counting  such  wives  and  mothers  In  her  pages; 
Whose  lives,  displayed  in  their  posterity. 

Perchance  may  cast  a  light  o'er  future  ages. 

WBXR8   SHALL  I   DIE? 

Where  shall  I  die  7  —  Shall  Death's  cold  hand 
Arrest  my  breath  while  dear  ones  stand 
In  silent  watchful  love,  to  shed 
Their  tears  around  my  quiet  bed  7 
Or,  shall  I  meet  my  flnal  doom 
Far  f^om  my  country  and  my  home  1 
Lord,  to  Thy  will  I  bend  the  knee; 
Thou  evermore  hast  cared  for  me. 

880 
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How  iball  I  die?— Shall  Death*a  lianh  yoke 
Subdue  me  bjr  a  eingle  itroke  T 
Or  iball  my  fainting  frame  sustain 
The  tedious  lanfuishing  of  pain. 
Sinking  in  weariness  away. 
Slowly  and  sadly,  day  by  day  ? 
Lord.  I  repoee  my  cares  on  Thee ; 
Tboa  evermore  bast  eared  for  me. 

When  shall  I  die?  —Shall  Death's  stern  call 

Soon  come,  my  spirit  to  appal  ? 

Or  shall  I  live  through  circling  yean 

A  pilgrim  in  this  vale  of  tears ; 

Surviving  those  I  loved  tlie  best, 

Who  in  the  peaoeAil  church-yaid  rest  1 

Lord !  I  await  Thy  wise  decree ; 

Thou  evermore  hast  cared  for  me. 

7et,  oh.  sustain  me  by  Tby  power! 
Be  with  me  in  Life's  parting  hour: 
Tell  me  of  power  and  pardon  won 
Through  the  dear  mercies  of  Thy  Son ; 
Ttien  should  I  feel  resigned  to  go 
From  Life*s  brief  Joy  and  fleeting  woe. 
If  I  in  death  the  Saviour  see, 
Wlio  evermore  liath  cared  for  me. 

AUSTIN,   SAEAH, 

BsLOMOB  to  a  family  of  literary  celebrity,  the 
Taylors  of  Norwich.  She  is  perhaps  better  ac- 
quainted with  German  literature  than  any  living 
writer  not  a  native  of  Germany;  and  is  also  a 
classical  scholar,  and  generally  accomplished. 
She  has  made  several  successful  translations, 
stamped  by  the  approval  of  the  original  writers : 
some  fragments  from  GoSthe — Eanke's  "  History 
of  the  Popes," — and  **  History  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion."  Her  **  Fragments  from  the  German  Prose 
Writers,  illustrated  with  Biographical  Notes,"  has 
attained  considerable  popularity,  and  gone  through 
several  editions. 

B. 

BEAT,   MES., 

Is  a  native  of  Devonshire.  Her  first  husband 
was  Charles  Stothard,  Esq.,  whom  she  greatly 
assisted  in  his  antiquarian  researches,  and  hence 
her  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  antiquities  of  her 
country.  In  1 886  she  published  a  very  amusing 
book,  **  Description  of  Devonshire,  bordering  on 
the  Tamar  and  Tavy."  In  1841  she  produced  an 
excellent  description  of  her  travels'  on  the  conti- 
nent,— "The  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Switzer^ 
land,"  &c.  She  has  besides  published  several 
novels,  which  are  not  without  merit — but  do  not 
equal  her  graver  works.  **  De  Foiz,  or  Sketches 
of  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury," "  The  Protestant,"  "  Tallia,"  "  Trelawney 
of  Trelawney."  Her  happiest  literary  effort  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  **  Traditions,  Le- 
gends," &c.  of  Devonshire,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  Southey,  a  book  taU  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment. Mrs,  Bray  has  set  an  example  or  fashion 
of  literature,  in  which  ladies  might  excel,  vastly  to 
their  own  advantage  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of 
society.  Instead  of  vapid  novels  let  us  have  vivid 
descriptions  of  natural  soenery,  and  pictures  of 
actual  life. 


BEOOKS,   CHAELOTTE, 

Is  a  poetess  of  considerable  reputation.  Some 
of  her  poems  haTC  a  sweetness  of  flow  and  deli- 
cacy  of  sentiment  that  seem  made  out  of  nraac, 
rather  than  for  it  She  seems  only  to  hare  want- 
ed some  deep  incitement,  such  as  a  sense  of  duty 
imparts  to  a  woman's  genius,  in  order  to  have 
exceUed. 

A  LOYB&'S  LIHBS. 

As  the  sweet  blackberry^  modest  Uoom 

Fair- flowering,  greets  the  sight; 
Or  strawberries,  in  tlieir  rich  parfiame. 

Fragrance  and  bloom  anite. 
So  this  fblr  plant  of  tender  youth 

In  ontward  charms  can  vie. 
And,  flrom  within,  the  soul  of  truth, 

8o(t*beaming,  fills  her  eye. 

Pulse  of  my  lieart !  — dear  source  of  care, 

Storn  sighs,  and  love*breaihed  vows! 
Sweeter  than  when,  tiurough  scented  air. 

Gay  bloom  the  apple-boughs! 
With  thee  no  days  can  winter  seem, 

Nor  ttoei  nor  blast  can  chtll ; 
Then  the  soA  breeze,  the  cheering  beam. 

That  keeps  it  summer  still  I 

BULWEE,   LADY, 

Has  gained  an  unfortunate  celebrity  both  from 
unhappy  family  occurrences,  and  from  the  manner 
In  which  she  has  used  her  talents'  to  avenge  her 
real  or  fancied  iiyuries.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Wheeler,  only  daughter  of  a  respectable  widow 
who  resided  in  London.  Miss  Wheeler  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  "a  pale,  slender,  beau- 
tiful girl;"  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  fresh  fkvm 
college,  saw  and  loved  her;  they  were  married 
against  the  wishes  of  his  mother.  The  sequel  is 
too  well  known  to  require  detail — there  wss 
"  incompatibility  of  temper  "  —  unhappiness  — 
separation.  It  was  not  till  after  this  last  event 
that  Lady  Bulwer  became  an  author ;  we  regret 
to  say  that  her  pen  has  not  improved  the  respect 
we  should  like  to  entertain  for  one  who  has  suffered. 
She  is  unquestionably  a  woman  of  talents;  but 
her  genius  is  not  always  well-directed.  There  is, 
throughout  her  works  a  sort  of  daring,  a  way  of 
writing  that  seems  like  loud  talking,  when  you  are 
disposed  to  beg  for  less  vociferation.  "  Chevely," 
her  first  novel,  has  some  good  scenes  and  fine 
passages,  but  it  is  a  book  of  which  we  cannot 
approve ;  its  tendency  is  wrong,  its  views  of  lifs 
unsound ;  still  in  reading  it  we  feel  dispooed  to 
make  allowance ;  it  appears  like  the  outpourings 
of  a  sadly  grieved  spirit  Her  next  work,  <*  The 
Bubble  Family"  is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  a 
better  book;  yet  it  is  disfigured  by  a  coarse, 
sailor-like  humour,  such  as  would  amuse  coming 
from  Captain  Marryatt ;  fh>m  the  pen  of  a  lad^f 
it  is  sadly  out  of  keeping.  **Bianca  C^>ello" 
shows  great  acquaintance  with  Italian  learning, 
yet  is  rather  a  dull  book.  Lady  Bulwer,  however, 
displays  so  much  information  upon  this  interesting 
portion  of  Italian  history,  that  we  wonder  she  did 
not  choose  the  simple  vehicle  of  memoirs  rather  than 
this  cumbrous  romance. .  **^The  Peer's  Daughters" 
,  is  a  later  novel,  and  displays  a  minute  knoiriedge  of 
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French  histoiy  and  manners,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  London  critics  have  praised  this 
work  very  highly.  She  has  written  other  noyels. 
With  all  Lady  Bulwer's  faults  as  a  writer,  she  cer- 
tainly excels  the  *'  immortar*  Sir  Edward  in  the 
main  point — she  is  evidently  a  sincere  and  candid 
person ;  she  is  superior  to  cant,  or  to  moralising 
for  effect.  * 

BURT,   LADY  CHARLOTTE, 

Was  in  her  youth  esteemed  "  The  beauty  of  the 
Argyle  family."  As  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  she 
was  one  of  the  early  friends  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
the  notice  of  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  the 
highest  rank  whose  taste  for  literature  enables  her 
to  appreciate  genius,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
flattering  to  a  young  poet  whose  fame  was  yet  to 
be  established.  Lady  Charlotte  after  she  became 
a  widow  was  left  in  moderate  circumstances  with 
a  family  to  advance :  this  state  of  things  recom- 
mended her  to  an  office  in  the  household  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline, 
where  she  was  admitted  to  the  close  intimacy  of 
her  mistress,  from  whom  she  received  every  sort 
of  kindness,  including  large  presents  in  money. 
She  seems  to  have  but  indifferently  requited  these 
benefits,  by  a  very  scandalous  publication,  entitled, 
*'  Diary  illustrative  of  the  times  of  George  IV." 
in  which,  all  the  foibles  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline 
of  Brunswick  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  This  book 
appeared  anonymously,  but  as  it  underwent  a  most 
scathing  review  from  Lord  Brougham,  in  which  he 
*  proclaimed  the  author,  and  as  Lady  Charlotte 
never  offered  any  denial,  there  can  be  no  .doubt 
that  she  is  the  delinquent.  She  has  written  a 
great  number  of  what  are  termed  '*  Fashionable 
novels,"  which  have  not  survived  their  little  hour. 
Some  of  them,  if  that  may  be  considered  an 
honour,  have  been  drawn  .fh>m  the*  oblivion  into 
which  they  had  sunk  to  be  republished  in  America, 
in  the  twenty-five  cent  form,  to  augment  the  im- 
mense supply  of  steamboat  and  rail-car  litera- 
ture. We  will  add  the  names  of  some  thus  dis- 
tinguished. <«  A  Marriage  in  High  Life;"  "The 
Divorce;"  "Love;"  "The  Separation;"  " Flirta- 
tion ;"&o. 


CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA,  FRANCES 

ERSEINE, 

Is  by  birth  a  native  of  Scotland,  her  father 
being  a  descendant  of  the.Esrls  of  Bnchan,  and  a 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Gardiner  men- 
tioned in  Scott's  Waverley,  who  fell  at  Preston-Pans. 
The  wife  of  Colonel  Gardiner  was  Lady  Frances 
Erskine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and 
famous  in  her  time  both  for  her  beauty  and  her 
oorrespondenoe  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  well  as 
other  celebrated  divines.  Mr.  Inglis,  the  father  of 
Madame  de  Calderon,  lost  his  property,  when  she 
was  quite  young,  and  in  consequence  removed  with 
his  family  to  Normandy,  where  they  resided  for 
several  years.  After  her  father's  decease.  Miss 
Inglis  aceompanied  her  mother  and  tbe  rest  of  the 


family  to  America.  For  six  years  Fanny  Inglis 
assisted  in  the  instruction  of  a  school,  established 
by  her  mother  and  sister  in  Boston,  and  was  con-^ 
sidered  an  excellent  teacher.  This  portion  of  her 
history  is  a  model  for  young  ladies,  who  should 
cheerfully  assist  in  sustaining  themselves  and 
others  dear  to  them  whenever  such  necessity 
occurs.  Fanny  Inglis  while  in  adversity  showed 
herself  worthy  of  estimation  and  esteem,  and  the 
honour  she  gained  is  all  the  higher,  because  paid 
to  her  talents  and  virtues  when  the  smiles  of  for- 
tune were  withdrawn. 

In  1838,  Miss  Inglis  was  married  to  *hi8  Excel- 
lency Don  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  a  collateral  de- 
scendant, we  believe,  of  the  great  dramatist, 
Calderon,  and  went  to  reside  at  Washington.  In 
1840,  M.  de  Calderon  being  appointed  to  Mexico, 
they  passed  two  years  there,  and  the  experiences 
of  those  years  have  been  recorded  in  the  book 
which  has  rendered  Madame  Calderon  so  justly 
celebrated.  Her  work  entitled  "  Life  in  Mexico," 
was  published  in  1848 ;  it  is  written  in  a  spirited, 
graphic,  and  fascinating  style,  and  it  is  impossible 
net  to  feel  that  the  brilliant  pictures  in  it  are 
drawn  from  nature ;  by  reading  it  we  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  ways  of  tropical  life,  and  the 
habits  of  the  Mexicans  of  all  classes,  for  she 
observes  every  thing.  The  general  accuracy  of  her 
account  has  never  been  questioned,  while  a  slight 
vein  of  romance  running  through  her  description, 
has  infused  a  spirit  of  life  and  vivacity  into  her 
book,  making  it  a  most  delightful  as  well  as  useftd 
work.  In  1844,  M.  Calderon  being  again  named 
minister  to  the  United  States,  the  family  returned 
to  Washington,  where  they  have  since  resided. 
During  the  last  seven  years,  after  three  years  of 
devoted  study,  Madame  Calderon  has  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  with  a  thorough  conviction  that 
she  has  embraced  the  true  faith. 

From  •*  Life  in  Mexico.* 
or  THB  WOMXK. 

You  ask  me  how  Mexican  women  are  educated. 
Li  answering  you,  I  must  put  aside  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  and  speak  en  masae,  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world ;  for  these  exceptions  are  al- 
ways rising  up  before  me  like  accusing  angels, 
and  I  begin  to  think  of  indiriduals,  when  I  should 
keep  to  generalities.  Generally  speaking,  then, 
the  Mexican  sefioras  and  sefioritas  write,  read  and 
play  a  little,  sew,  and  take  care  of  their  houses  and 
children.  When  I  say  they  read^  I  mean  they  know 
how  to  read;  when  I  say  they  write,  I  do  not 
mean  they  can  always  spell ;  and  when  I  say  they 
play,  I  do  not  assert  that  they  have  generally  a 
knowledge  of  music.  If  we  compare  their  educa- 
tion with  that  of  the  girls  of  the  United  States,— 
it  is  not  a  comparison  but  a  contrast  Compare  it 
with  that  of  Spanish  women,  and  we  shall  be  less 
severe  upon  their  fanuenie  descendants.  In  the 
first  place  the  climate  inclines  every  one  to  indo- 
lence, both  physically  and  morally.  One  cannot 
pore  over  a  book  when  the  blue  sky  is  constantly 
smiling  in  at  the  open  window ;  then  out  of  doors* 
after  ten  o'clock,  the  sun  gives  us  due  warning  of 
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oar  tropical  latitade,  and  eyen  though  the  breeze 
18  so  fresh  and  pleasant,  one  has  no  inclination  to 
ride  or  walk  far.  Whateyer  be  the  cause,  I  am 
convinced  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  same  ezer- 
eise  irith  the  mind  or  with  the  body  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  Europe  or  in  the  Northern  States. — 
Then  as  to  schools,  there  are  none  that  can  deserve 
the  name,  and  no  govemesses.  Young  girls  can 
have  no  emulation,  for  they  never  meet.  They 
have  no  public  diversion  and  no  private  amuse- 
ment. There  are  a  few  good  foreign  masters, 
most  of  whom  have  come  to  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  their  fortune  by  teaching  or  mar- 
riage, or  both,  and  whose  object  naturally,  is  to 
make  the  most  money  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  that  they  may  return  home  and  enjoy  it.  — 
The  children  generally  appear  to  have  an  extra- 
ordinary disposition  for  music  and  dancing,  yet 
there  are  few  girls  who  are  proficients  in  either. 

When  very  young  they  occasionally  attend  the 
schools,  where  boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  in 
common ;  or  any  other  accomplishments  that  the 
old  women  can  teach  them;  but  at  twelve  they 
are  already  considered  too  old  to  attend  to  these 
promiscuous  assemblages,  and  masters  are  got  in 
for  drawing  and  music,  to  finish  their  education. 
I  asked  a  lady  the  other  day,  if  her  daughter  went 
to   school.      **  Good  heavens ! "   said  she,   quite 
:Bhocked,  **  she  is  past  eleven  years  old!"    It  frC' 
<quently  happMS  that  the  least  well-informed  girls 
«re  the  children  of  the  cleverest  men,  who,  keep- 
ling  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  are  content 
iif  they  confess  regularly,  attend  church  constantly, 
land  can  embroider  and  sing  a  little.    Where  there 
«re  more  extended  ideas,  it  is  chiefly  amongst 
families  who  have  travelled  in  Europe,  and  have 
seen  the  different  education  of  women  in  foreign 
countries.     Of  these  the  fathers  occasionally  de- 
vote a  dhort  portion  of  their  time  to  the  instruction 
of  their  daughters,  perhaps  during  their  leisure 
evening  moments ;  but  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  this  desultory  system  has  little  real  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  children.    I  do  not  think  there 
■«re  above  a  half  a  dozen  married  women,  or  as 
many  girls  above  fourteen,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mass-book,  read  any  one  book  through 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  year.     They  thus 
greatly  simplify  the  system  of  education  in  the 
tJnited  States,  where  parties  are  frequently  divided 
'l>etween  the  advocates  for  solid  learning,   and 
those  for  superficial  accomplishments;   and  ac- 
•cording  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  amalgamate  the 
solid  beef  of  science  with  the  smart  sauce  of 
let  beaux  arts. 

But  if  a  Mexican  ^rl  be  ignorant,  she  rarely 
shows  it.  They  have  generally  the  greatest  pos- 
-sible  tact;  never  by  any  chance  wandering  out 
•of  their  depth,  or  betraying  by  a  word  or  sign 
that  they  are  not  well  informed  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Though  seldom  graceful,  they 
«re  never  awkward,  and  always  self-possessed. 
They  have  plenty  of  natural  talent,  and  where  it 
bas  been  thoroughly  cultivated,  no  women  can 
isnrpnss  them.  But  they  love  indolence:  said 
«  beggar-woman  to  my  English  maid  —  **  Ah,  if 
joa  only  knew  the  plea<sure  of  doing  nothing!" 


COPLEY,   MRS., 

Ranks  among  the  best  living  writers  of  juvenile 
books.  Her  *'  Early  Friendships  "  is  a  very  plead- 
ing story,  conveying  a  useful  moral  and  told  in  a 
well-turned  style.  Another  interesting  book  of 
hers  is  **  Little  Harry  and  Uncle  Benjamin,"  which 
teaches  useful  lessons  for  boys. 

COSTELLO,  LOUISA  STUART, 

Is  an  industrious  and  agreeable  writer.  Her 
first  work,  **  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetvy  of 
France,"  showed  research  and  taste  bestowed  on 
a  suljiject  which  rarely  interests  any  one  save  a 
native  of  Paris.  Her  next  book  was  a  pleasant 
one  —  ''Summer  among  the  Boccages  and  the 
Vines."  She  also  wrote  "A  Pilgrimage  to  Au- 
vergne,"  "  The  Queen  Mother,"  and  some  others. 
But  her  most  important  work  is  "Memoirs  of 
Eminent  Englishwomen;"  published  in  1844,  in 
four  volumes,  with  a  number  of  well-executed 
portraits.  There  are,  in  all,  thirty-seven  biogra- 
phies given,  including  England's  proudest  names, 
and  she  has  had  many  daughters  of  whom  she 
may  justly  boast  Mrs.  Costello  evidently  put  her 
heart  in  this  work ;  it  is,  however,  purely  English 
in  its  sentiments  and  turns  of  thought  —  that  rank 
is  greatness,  and  that  high  birth  givee  the  hi^ 
soul. 


D. 


DARUSMONT,   FRANCES, 

Better  known  as  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  was  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  with  a  younger 
sister,  the  two  being  heirs  to  a  considerable  pro- 
perty. They  were  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  man  who  was  an  accomplished  adept  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  French  Encyclopsedists.  Her 
parents  had  been  strict  Presbyterians,  and,  appa- 
rently, she  was  brought  up  in  that  faith  ;^  yet  the 
poison  of  the  French  philosophical  ideas  was  in- 
stilled with  zeal  into  her  young  and  eager  soul, 
that  should  have  been  moulded  by  a  pious  mother's 
wise  care ;  for,  with  warm  feelings  and  a  mind  of 
strong  powers,  Fanny  Wright  had  an  enthusiasm 
of  nature  which  would  have  its  way.  If  such 
women  are  trained  rightly,  what  noble  beings  they 
become ! 

When  Miss  Wright  came  of  age,  she  found  that 
the  Old  World  was  H  hard  field  for  her  philan- 
thropic plans.  She  had  been  taught  by  her  infidd 
friend,  and  honestly  believed,  that  religion,  or  the 
priest,  rather,  was  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  human  happiness  and  social  improvement 
She  therefore  came  to  the  New  World  to  see  aao> 
ther  phase  of  society.  Her  travels  and  observa- 
tions at  that  time  extended  through  three  years, 
from  1818  to  1820;  and  her  work,  "Views  on 
Society  and  Manners  in  America,"  evinced  a  hope> 
ful  mind,  enlarged  and  liberal  political  views,  ^th 
no  expressed  hostility  to  the  Christian  reUgioo, 
which  she  found  here  not  in  state  establishmentt, 
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bat  in  the  heftrts  of  the  people.  Her  second  work, 
«<  A  Few  Bays  in  Athens/*  published  in  1822,  is 
dedicated  to  Jeremj  Bentham.  In  this  she  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  truth  and  utility  of  the  Epicu- 
rean doctrine  —  that  pleasure  is  the  highest  aim 
of  human  life.  It  is  written  with  vigour,  and  the 
classic  beauty  of  its  style  won  much  praise ;  but 
its  tendency  is  earthward. 

Miss  Wright  returned  to  America  about  1825, 
and  settled  at  Nashoba,  Tennesee,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  cultivating  the  minds  of  some  negroes 
whom   she  emancipated,   and  thus  proving  the 
equality  of  races.   Her  philanthrophy  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.     She  finally  abandoned  her 
plan ;  came  to  the  eastern  cities  and  began  a  course 
of  lectures,  setting  forth  her  particular  views  of 
liberty.     She  was  followed  and  flattered  by  many 
men  in  New  York,   particularly;    who    formed 
"  Fanny  Wright  Societies,"  with  notions  of  **  re- 
form" similar  to  the  present  communists  of  France. 
Rarely  did  an  American  woman  join  her  standard, 
and  so  Miss  Wright  could  find  no  true  friend ;  for 
between  the  sexes  there  can  be  no  real  bond  of 
generous  sympathy  without  Christian   sentiment 
hallows  the  intercourse.     Miss  Wright  left  Ame- 
rica for  France,  where  she  had  before  resided. 
Here  she  married  M.  Bamsmont ;  a  man  who  pro- 
fessed her  own  philosophy;   the  result  has  not 
been  happy  for  her.     They  separated  some  years 
ago ;  she  returned  with  their  only  child,  a  daughter, 
to  America,  where  she  owns  landed  property. 
Her  husband  is  endeavouring  to  wrest  this  from 
her,  and  the  matter  is  now  undergoing  examina- 
tion in  the  law  courts  of  the  West.     Meantime, 
Madame  Darusmont  has  recommenced  her  phi- 
lanthropic labours  on  behalf  of  the  coloured  race. 
In  justice  to  her,  it  must  be  said  that  she  is  not 
like  the  fanatics  who  would  destroy  the  Union  to 
carry  out  an  abstract  principle  of  human  rights — 
she  seeks  to  prove  the  slave  may  be  made  worthy  of 
freedom,  and  she  does  this  at  her  own  care  and 
cost.   There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  sought  to  do 
good,  and  it  is  a  sorrowful  thought  that  such  a 
mind  should  have  been  so  misdirected  in  its  form- 
ing-time.  We  have  been  told  by  a  lady  who  lately 
conversed  with  Madame  Darusmont,  that  she  as- 
cribes her  errors  of  opinion  (there  is  no  substan- 
tial charge  against  her  purity  of  conduct)  to  the 
misfortune  of  her  early  training;   that  she  has 
freed  herself  firom  many  of  these  errors,  and  we 
hope  she  will  yet  be  redeemed  from  the  heavy 
servitude  of  infidelity,  and  find  that  true  liberty 
and  happiness  which  the  Gospel  only  can  give  the 
human  soul. 

DUPFERIN,  LADY, 

Is  the  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, and  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  She 
was  educated  with  much  care  by  an  accomplished 
mother,  and,  like  her  more  celebrated  sister,  dis- 
played great  precocity  of  talent ;  writing  in  rhyme 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  write  at  all.  She  mar- 
ried the  Hon.  Capt.  Price  Blackwood,  who  died 
soon  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duffe- 
rin  and  Claneboy.  Lady  DufTerin  has  not  pub- 
lished much;   she  is  principally  known  through 


her  songs  and  ballads,  whieb,  both  for  comio 
humour  and  pathos,  are  among  the  best  in  our 
language.  "  The  Irish  Emigrant's  Lament,"  writ- 
ten by  her,  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
lyric  in  the  English  tongue.  Indeed,  for  its  simple, 
touching  pathos,  it  is  almost  unequalled.  We  have 
only  to  regret  that  she  has  written  so  little.  Her 
poems  have  never  been  collected. 


E. 


EGERTON,  LADY  FRANCES, 

AccoMPAKiED  her  husband  on  a  journey,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  **  Mediterranean  Sketches," 
and  from  her  pen  "Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Holy 
Land."  The  Quarterly  Review  says  of  this  work, 
**  Lady  F.  Egerton's  little  volume,  taken  all  in  all, 
well  justifies  the  respect  with  which  we  have 
always  heard  her  name  mentioned.  Although 
she  travelled  with  all  the  comfort  and  protection 
which  station  and  wealth  could  secure  to  her,  and 
the  smooth  ways  6f  pilgrimage  now  permit,  yet 
that  one  indispensable  qualification  which  the 
Christian  reader  demands  in  all  who  presume  to 
approach  the  altar-place  of  our  faith,  the  absence 
of  which  no  array  of  learning  and  no  brilliancy 
of  talent  can  supply  —  namely,  the  genuine  /n^ 
grim* 9  heart  —  that  we  find  in  Lady  F.  Egerton's 
unpretending  journal,  more  than  in  any  other 
modem  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  we  know." 
The  sweetest  praise  Lady  Egerton  could  receive 
for  her  literary  genius,  would  be  poor  to  the  com- 
pliment her  husband  has  paid  her  at  the  close  of 
his  work ;  the  offices  he  awards  to  her  of  **  Guide, 
companion,  monitress  and  friend,"  are  significant 
of  the  true  womanly  virtues  of  her  heart,  and  of 
the  entire  sympathy  of  their  intellectual  pursuits. 
Fortunate  is  the  woman  thus  wedded. 


F. 

FAWCETT,   HELEN, 

Thi  most  popular  English  tragic  actress  now 
living.  Her  genius  for  the  histrionic  art  is  said, 
by  good  judges,  to  be  remarkable ;  but  the  palmy 
age  of  the  theatre  has  passed ;  pageants  and 
buffoonery  bear  sway  where  Mrs.  Siddons  reigned 
the  Queen  of  the  dramatic  world ;  and  Miss  Faw- 
cett  must  divide  the  laurel  with  some  French 
danseuse,  or  English  clown. 

FULLERTON,  LADY  GEORGIANA, 

Is  a  novelist  of  extraordinary  power;  we 
scarcely  know  a  fiction  of  the  last  ten  years  that 
so  completely  takes  hold  of  the  reader  as  "  Ellen 
Middleton."  The  main  incident  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary one,  and  being  introduced  into  the  very 
beginning  of  the  book,  jToduoes  a  situation  that 
would  have  completely  overthrown  an  ordinary 
writer;  this  author  however  maintains  the  interest 
without  a  pause.  The  work  is  made  too  long  by 
the  introduction  of  many  useless  charnoters  and 
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hundentB  —  but  this  defect  may  easily  be  for- 
|i;iTen,  where  there  is  so  much  to  engage  the 
attention.  "  Grantley  Manor,"  the  next  publica- 
tion of  Lady  Georgiana,  has  been  much  admired ; 
we  consider  it  yery  inferior  to  <*  Ellen  Middleton." 

G. 

GASKILL,    MRS., 

Br  birth  Miss  Stromkin,  is  the  wife  of  a  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  at  Manchester,  where  she 
resides.  Her  two  largest  works  are  ^*  Mary  Bar- 
ton, a  Tale  ot  Manchester  Life,"  and  **  Morland 
Cottage," — which  are  written  with  power,  and 
evince  an  earnest  desire  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  suffering  lover  classes  of  her  own  country, 
together  with  the  ability  to  develop  her  thoughts 
in  a  narrative  at  once  interesting  and  pathetic. 
Her  characters  ai'e  life-like  and  well  sustained, 
and  her  language  and  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  are  particularly  fine.  She  promises  to 
become  a  very  popular  authoress,  judging  by 
what  she  has  already  done.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view thus  compliments  the  author ;  *'  The  literary 
merit  of  *  Mary  Barton  *  is  in  some  respects  of  a 
very  high  order.  Its  interest  is  intense:  oft«n 
painfully  so ;  indeed,  it  is  here,  we  think,  that  the 
charm  of  the  book  and  the  triumph  of  the  author 
will  chiefly  be  found.  Its  pictures  and  reflections 
are,  however,  also  full  of  those  touches  of  nature 
which  *  make  the  whole  world  kin : '  and  its  dia- 
logues are  managed  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
naturalness  rarely  attained  even  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced writers  of  fiction."  Yet  the  reviewer 
objects  to  the  tendency  of  Mrs.  Gaskill's  work, 
because  it  exaggerates  the  picture  of  sufferings 
among  the  poor.  We  fancy  those  who  endure  the 
sad  lot  of  factory  life  in  England,  will  not  think 
her  statements  are  sufficiently  darkened. 

OUT   OF   EMPLOT. 

•'There  were  homes  over  which  Carson's  fire 
(his  mill  had  been  burnt  down)  threw  a  deep, 
terrible  gloom;  the  homes  of  those  who  would 
fidn  work,  and  no  man  gave  unto  them ;  the  homes 
of  those  to  whom  leisure  was  a  curse.  There  the 
family  music  was  hungry  wails,  when  week  after 
week  passed  by,  and  there  was  no  work  to  be  had, 
and  consequently  no  wages  to  pay  for  the  bread 
the  children  cried  aloud  for  in  their  young  impa- 
tience of  suffering.  Many  a  penny  that  would 
have  gone  little  way  enough  in  oatmeal  or  pota- 
toes, bought  opium  to  still  the  hungry  little  ones, 
and  make  them  forget  their  uneasiness  in  heavy 
troubled  sleep.  The  evil  and  the  good  of  our 
nature  came  out  strongly  then.  There  were  des- 
perate fathers ;  there  were  bitter- tongued  mothers 
(0  God !  what  wonder !) ;  there  were  reckless 
children ;  the  very  closest  bonds  of  nature  were 
snapt  in  that  time  of  trial  and  distress.  There 
was  faith  such  as  the  rich  can  never  imagine  upon 
earth;  there  was  'Move  strong  as  death,"  and 
self-denial  among  rude,  coarse  men,  akin  to  that 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  most  glorious  deed.     The 


vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  astound  us  here:  bat 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made 
known,  their  virtues  will  astound  us  in  far  greater 
degree.     Of  this  I  am  certain. 

GRAHAM,    MARIA, 

Has  been  a  frequent  traveller,  and  has  recorded 
her  experience  in  a  pleiAant  and  useful  mitniier. 
Her  first  work,  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India," 
was  published  in  1819.  Her  next  was  '*  Voyage 
to  Brazil,  and  residence  there  during  nearly  three 
years,"  published  in  1820.  Then  followed  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  Residence  in  Chili  during  the  year  1822 ;" 
and  a  "  Voyage  from  Chili  to  Brazil ;" — these  arc 
her  principal  works. 

GRAT,   JANE   S., 

Is  daughter  of  William  Lewers,  Esq.,  of  Cas- 
tle Clamey,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  When  Teiy 
young  she  went  to  America,  and  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  John  Gray,  D.  D.,  and  since  that  event 
has  resided  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  where  her 
husband  is  pastor  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Her  poems  are  the  natural  effusions 
of  an  imaginative  and  refined  mind,  inclined  by  a 
love  for  harmony  to  mould  her  thoughts  to  rhyme. 
They  are  stamped  by  a  true  womanly  spirit  of 
piety  and  household  affection,  and  please  both  for 
the  sentiment  and  the  simple  and  graceful  manner 
in  which  it  is  expressed. 

GRIFFITH,    MRS., 

In  conjunction  with  her  husband.  Major  George 
Darby  Griffith,  has  produced  a  capital  book  of 
travels,  called  **  A  Journey  across  the  desert  froa 
Ceylon  to  Marseilles."  This  very  extended  fidd 
has  afforded  scope  to  many  sketches  of  sceuerj 
and  circumstances  new  to  the  Western  World. 
The  style  is  attractive,  and  we  are  equally  pleased 
with  the  lively  descriptive  powers  of  the  lady  — 
and  the  graphic  illustrations  of  the  gentleman. 

GROSVENOR,    LADY, 

Now  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  has  written 
one  very  clever  work,  **  Narrative  of  a  Yaeht  Voy- 
age ; "  two  volumes,  published  in  London,  1842. 
An  English  critic  says  of  this:  **It  is  simply, 
a  sensible,  healthy,  and  well-written  work,  wtteriy 
free  from  all  affectations,  and  especially  from  that 
which  apes  humility,  and  betraying  the  woman  of 
rank  chiefly  in  the  total  absence  of  all  attempt  to 
display  it.  None  indeed  oan  open  these  volmnes 
without  feeling  that  they  are  eonrersing  with  a 
high-bred,  independent^spirited  wonuin — ^toopread 
to  condescend  to  be  vain — ^who,  having  read  wd, 
and  thought  well,  and 'been  surrounded  tnm.  in- 
fancy with  society  of  the  highest  inteUeet,  and 
objects  of  the  finest  art,  becomes  instruetive  with- 
out any  pretension  to  teach,  and  intereetiug. 
though  giving  only  the  simple  narrative  of  her 
every-day  life."  What  enhances  the  intvest,  ii 
that  Lady  Grosvenor  appears  to  have  written  this 
work  for  her  own  daughters ;  the  mother  is  often 
paramount  to  the  author.  Her  duties  are  her 
pleasures;  she  makes  no  parade  of  sentisMBt: 
all  is  natural  and  therefore  agreeable. 
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GUEST,   LADY  CHARLOTTE, 

Was  bom  in  Wales,  and  has  done  mnoh  to  eln- 
ddate  its  language  and  literature.  She  has 
translated,  from  <*The  Mabinogion,''  an  ancient 
Welsh  work,  four  tales  into  English,  adding 
many  valuable  notes,  which  show  much  antiqua- 
rian lore  and  just  philosophy.  She  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Cambrian  Quarterly ;  and  her 
researches  and  translations  have  been  highly 
commended.  Another  lady,  Anna  Gumey,  of 
Norfolk,  niece,  we  belieye,  of  Mrs.  Fry,  has  also 
given  much  time  to  these  antiquarian  pursuits. 
Through  the  unwearied  efforts  of  these  two 
women,  much  of  the  early  history  of  their  coun- 
try has  been  sought  out,  set  in  order,  and  thus 
will  be  preserved. 

H. 

HODSON,   MARGARET, 

Bt  birth  Miss  Holford,  is  very  favourably 
known  as  a  poetess.  Her  chief  work,  entitled, 
'*  Margaret  of  Aigou,"  is  a  poem  in  ten  cantos,  in 
which  the  story  of  this  unfortunate  Queen  is  elo- 
quently and  graphically  told.  She  has  also  written 
•«  Wallace,  or  the  Flight  of  Falkirk,"  and  some 
miscellaneous  verses.  Her  poetical  writings  dis- 
play a  strong,  romantic,  vigorous  genius,  lofty  and 
daring  in  its  flight,  and  essentially  firm  and 
healthy  in  its  constitution.  Like  Miss  BaiUie,  she 
finds  that  simplicity  is  the  truest  strength ;  and 
she  never  exhibits  the  slightest  leaning  towards 
the  rhapsodical  or  the  sentimental.  Her  stories 
are  skilfully  conducted,  and  like  a  thread  of  gold 
is  the  vivid  interest  which  runs  through  them  from 
the  first  to  the  last 


MABGARKT  OF  AXJOV. 

Now  who  !•  she,  wbote  awflil  mien, 

Wbnte  dauntlew  Mep*u  Ann  dlfuity, 

WboM  high  arch'd  brow,  fedate,  lerene, 

WhoM  eye,  unbendinf ,  stronf  and  keen. 
The  aolemn  preeence  hint  of  eonacioua  maJMCy  1 
»  *  •  «  • 

But  ibe  if  calm  :->  a  peace  profound 

On  the  unruffled  eurfhce  reals; 

Tet  ifl  that  breast  in  iron  bound. 

And  flII'd  with  rude  and  sullen  fuests. 

No  female  wealinees  harboured  there, 

Relentinga  soft,  nor  shrlukinf  (bar, 

Within  iu  centre  deep  abide : 
'     The  stern  resolve,  the  purpoee  dire. 

And  grim  revenge's  quenchJens  firs. 

The  intrepid  thought,  cold,  thawless  pride. 

And  fortitude  in  torture  tried.  —    ' 

These  are  its  gentlest  inmates  now, 
Tho*  lawless  love,  they  say,  once  heard  its  secret  vow. 

MAT8BNAL  LOVI. 

In  Margaret's  fierce  and  stormy  breast 
A  thousand  warring  passions  strove; 
Yet  now,  unbid,  a  stranger-guest 
Dispersed  and  silenced  all  the  mt  — 
Thy  voice.  Maternal  Love ! 
Ambition,  Hatrrd.  Vengeance  wiM, 
Hot  Ire,  and  ft-ocen  Pride  were  fiown, 
While  gaxing  on  her  lifeless  child. 
On  Heaven  she  cried,  in  flvnzied  tone, 
•*  Oh,  save  my  gatlaat  boy  I  oh,  Edward !  oh.  ny 


HOUSTON,   MRS. 

Dauohtxb  of  Mr.  Jesse,  an  author  of  some 
celebrity,  is  a  lively,  fluent  writer  who  has  pro* 
duced  two  books  to  enlighten  the  world  by  her 
travelling  observations ;  the  first  is  called,  "  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  being  an  account  of  a 
yacht  voyage  she  made  to  Texas  with  her  husband 
in  1848 ;  her  last  work,  **  Hesperos,"  describes  a 
Journey  through  the  United  States.  This  lady  is 
not  Bufiiciently  particular  in  her  sources  of  in- 
formation ;  inferior  authorities  are  always  acces- 
sible to  the  ordinary  traveller,  and  Mrs.  Houston 
is  as  well  satisfied  with  the  lasy  gossip  of  a  low- 
bred rustic  she  meets  in  a  steamboat,  as  if  she  had 
conversed  with  Washington  Irving.  This  credulity 
has  led  her  into  the  error  natural  to  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  of  depicting  as  general  and  national 
customs  which  prevail  only  partially,  and  in  in* 
ferior  society.  Her  works  want  accuracy  and 
judgment  Such  writings  pass  away  like  ephemera : 
even  the  faults  are  hardly  worth  comment ;  yet 
sometimes  the  statements  and  opinions  of  Mrs. 
Houston  are  so  obviously  incongruous  that  we  are 
amaied  she  should  have  committed  such  a  blunder 
as  to  record  them. 

A   STXAMBOAT  COMPANY. 

There  were  some  very  fair  faces  and  graoeftil 
figures  in  that  motley  crew.  Some  New  Tork 
families  had  been  picked  up  at  their  villas  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  other  places  on  the  river,  and 
were  returning  to  the  city  for  '*the  season." 
Many  of  these  were  distingu6  and  unexceptionable 
in  dress,  manners,  and  appearance;  ladies,  of 
whose  ladyhood  it  would  be.  impossible  to  doubt. 
But  let  them  do  anything  but  speak,  anything  but 
drawl  forth  their  words,  and  scream  out  their 
surprise,  and  say,  "  What,"  "Ay,"  and  " Ha,  aw," 
in  a  lengthened  tone,  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  This  is  a  great 
pity ;  for  the  American  ladies  are  often  agreeable^ 
and  almost  always  well  read ;  indeed,  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  superior  to  us  in 
general  knowledge  and  erudition,  as  they  are  i0 
acuteness  of  observation.  All  these  good  gifts  are, 
however,  marred  by  a  want  of  softness  of  manner, 
and  by  a  deficiency  of  those  **  good  gifts  which 
grace  a  gentleiroman."  The  "guessing"  and 
«  expecting"  are  also  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
gentlemen ;  and  the  frequent  use  of  those  favourite 
yerbs  would,  in  my  opinion,  spoil  the  charm  of  any 
eonversation. 

HUGHS,   MART, 

FounBLT  Robson,  was  bom  in  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.  She  married  Mr.  Thomas  Hughs,  a  native 
of  Dimdee  in  Scotland.  Within  the  year  after 
their  marriage,  1818,  they  emigrated  to  America, 
and  almost  immediately  on  their  arrival  Mrs. 
Hughs  with  the  active  and  efficient  assistance  of 
her  husband,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  well- 
known  philanthropist  John  Yaughan,  Esq.,  com- 
menced a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  believed  few  undertakings  ever  rose  more 
rapidly  into  popularity,  as  many  of  the  mothers 
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of  the  present  generation,  in  the  most  distinguiBhed 
families  in  the  city,  oan  testify.  After  having  con- 
tinued their  establishment  in  the  same  house  in 
which  it  was  commenced,  for  twenty-one  years, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughs  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  to 
which  they  retired.  Before  leaving  England  Mrs. 
Hughs  had  written  a  number  of  juvenile  books  of 
much  merit — "Aunt  Mary's  Tales;"  ** Ornaments 
Discovered ;"  "  Stories  for  Children ;"  **  Metamor- 
phosis;" and  **  The  Alchemist."  On  reaching  the 
United  States,  Mrs.  Hughs  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  her  books  had 
been  republished  here,  and  were  very  popular. 
These  works  were  her  letters  of  introduction,  and 
thus  her  success  in  her  school  was  secured.  Mrs. 
Hughs  has  contributed  to  several  American  peri- 
odicals, and  written  **  Emma  Mortimer ;"  **  The 
two  Schools;"  «« Julia  Ormond,"  "Buds  and 
Blossoms ;"  and  "  The  Ivy  Wreath ;"— books  which 
have  done  more  good  than  the  novels  of  the  Bell 
family ;  and  when  moral  goodness  shall  have  its 
right  estimate,  such  pioneers  in  the  path  of  Chris- 
tian education  will  be  honoured  above  those,  no 
matter  how  gifted,  whose  talents  have  been  used 
to  subvert  truth,  or  to  corrupt  imagination. 

K. 

KAVANAGH,   JULIA, 

Is  the  author  of  a  work,  "  Women  in  France," 
Illustrative  of  French  heroines.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
merited  popularity,  as  it  contains  much  informa- 
tion in  little  compass.  It  is,  however,  not  free 
from  inaccuracies,  which  could  scarcely  be  avoided 
in  so  comprehensive  and  rapid  a  plan.  We  will 
note  one,  on  the  subject  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
whom  she  represents  to  have  used  her  musical 
abilities,  when  a  girl,  as  a  passport  to  great  as- 
semblies, and  to  have  received  remuneration  for 
her  efforts.  This  was  a  rumour  invented  when 
most  of  Madame  de  Genlis'  contemporaries  were 
removed  frouL  the  gay  world,  but  we  have  the  un- 
questionable authority  of  Madame  de  Crequi,  to 
refute  such  gossip.  Madame  de  Genlis  belonged  by 
birth  and  alliance  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  France : 
her  talents  for  music,  and  recitation  no  doubt 
made  her  more  welcome  in  circles  where  her  social 
position  brought  her,  and  the  only  recompense  she 
received  was  the  applause  of  gratified  vanity. 
Miss  Eavanagh  has  written  a  novel  called  "  Nata- 
lie," which  has  been  favourably  received.  In  the 
following  she  gives  a  graphic  portraiture  of  wo- 
man's natural  piety. 

THX   "OODOKSS   OF  REASON." 

The  French  women  always  shrank  with  horror 
from  these  impious  saturnalia.  It  was  only  by 
threats  that  Ohaumette  could  induce  Mademoiselle 
Maillard,  the  actress,  to  take  the  part  of  Goddess 
of  Reason  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
Momoro  compelled  his  handsome  wife  to  receive 
the  same  degrading  honours  in  Saint-Sulpioe, 
where   she  is  said  to  have  fainted  away  with 


shame.  A  young  g^rl  of  sixteen  died  with  grief 
and  horror  at  the  impieties  in  which  she  had 
compelled  to  participate.  It  is  not  without 
that  the  church  has  bestowed  upon  woman  the 
name  of  *<  the  devout  sex."  There  is  a  faith  in 
her  soul  over  which  reasoning,  or  the  speciong 
sophistry  too  often  called  such,  has  no  power. 
She  believes,  because  it  is  in  her  nature  to  look 
up  to  higher  things  than  this  world  can  give,  and 
she  neither  asks  nor  needs  any  proof,  beyond  thst 
in  her  own  heart,  to  tell  her  that  Grod  and  Provi- 
dence are  not  idle  human  inventions.    This  monl 

* 

and  religious  influence  of  woman  considerablj 
checked  the  progress  of  atheism  and  materialisn 
in  France.  No  inquisition  and  no  laws  could  pre- 
vent religious  mothers  fh)m  rearing  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  faith  of  God,  and  the  contempt  of  msa's 
authority. 


L. 

LAMBERT,    MISS, 

"  The  Handbook  of  Needlework"  has  made  this 
lady's  name  familiar  to  the  learned  and  the  im- 
leamed;  with  many  it  is  the  only  book  thej 
peruse,  and  to  it  they  return  again  and  again  with 
ever-new  interest.  Garrick  was  said  by  Dr.  Jobs- 
son  to  contribute  to  the  gayety  of  nations ;  Min 
Lambert  may  be  truly  eulogised  as  adding  to  the 
pleasure  of  nations,  and  filling  up  the  blanks  ia 
many  a  droning  existence,  animating  the  stupid  ts 
interest,  and  rousing  the  indolent  to  exertioi. 
Pedantry  may  strive  to  undervalue  her  lahoan, 
but  her  readers  are  more  numerous  fh»m  the 
palace  to  the  cottage  than  those  of  the  most 
admired  poetess  or  novelist.  Her  book  has  peB^- 
trated  into  regions  where  Mrs.  Norton  is  unknown, 
and  even  time-honoured  Miss  Edgeworth  ignored; 
not  only  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  London  snd 
Washington,  but  in  the  wild  settlements  of  Oregtn, 
(we  speak  it  advisedly)  and  in  the  burning  cities 
of  Hindoostan,  *«  The  Handbook  of  Needlework" 
is  a  favourite  volume. 

LONDONDERRY,  MARCHIONESS  01^, 

Bt  birth  Harriet  Vane,  has  written  an  elaborate 
description  of  her  travels  and  adventures,  entitled, 
"  Visit  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Constantinople,'* 
&c.,  published  in  1844.  It  is  fortunate  for  litert- 
ture  that  ladies  of  rank  take  an  interest  and  a 

■ 

share  in  its  productions. 

LOUDON,   MISS, 

Is  the  wife  of  the  well-known  agriculturist  sad 
gardener,  J.  C.  Loudon. — She  is  an  ingenious  ami 
industrious  writer ;— participating  in  her  husbsad*8 
tastes  and  pursuits,  and  improving  by  .his  oounsel, 
she  has  published  several  useftil  little  works  for 
amateur  florists,  **The  Ladies'  Flower-gardea ;" 
"  Practical  Instruction  in  Gardening,  for  Ladies;* 
**  The  Toung  Naturalist's  Journey ;"  and  in  another 
volume  she  has  aimed  at  still  more  exteBsive 
utility.  <*  Philanthropic  Economy,  or  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Happiness." 
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LOWE,  MISS, 

Is  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Essex.  In  1840, 
she  published  a  Tolume  entitled  "  Poems,  chieflj 
Dramatic,"  in  whioh  she  displays  unusual  powers 
of  lofty  and  harmonious  Yersification ;  it  is  evident 
that  her  studies  and  the  bent  of  her  mind  hare 
both  led  her  to  drink  deep  from  the  rugged  but 
erer  fresh  and  inyigorating  fountain  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Her  style  somewhat  resembles  Milton's. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  hei^  **Cephalu8  and 
Prooris,"  which  sings  in  strophe  and  antistrophe 
like  an  ancient  tragic  chorus. 

HOUR  or  NIGHT  DIPABTIHQ. 

Soft  pBcinf  down  tbe  western  iky, 

8ed-fuited  night  in  silence  foes ; 
Her  dragons  slow,  with  sleepless  eye. 

She  guideih  to  repose. 
And  following  still  the  noiseless  wain, 
1  mast  not  loiter  from  her  train ; 
Nor  ever  gaze  on  light's  gay  throng. 
Nor  join  my  sisters'  dance  and  song. 

When  glows  the  orient  main. 
Her  cypress  yeil,  far-floating  sprnhd. 
In  darkness  sbroads  my  drooping  bead. 
And  solemn  is  oar  gliding  tread 

Towards  Erebus*  domain. 

LYNN,  ELIZA, 

Was  bom  in  Keswick,  Cumberland  County, 
where  she  now  resides.  Miss  Lynn  has  written 
seyeral  works  of  great  merit ;  "  Ayeth  ;"  and  **  A 
Romance  of  the  days  of  Pericles,"  are  considered 
the  best.  "  Ayeth"  contains  some  wonderful  de- 
scriptiye  touches,  as  the  following  will  show ;  the 
scene  is  laid  without  the  walls  of  Thebes,  near  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Memnon. 

SUNBISB   NEAR  THBBXS. 

Mute  lay  the  world.  A  sleep  and  a  quiet  like 
that  of  death  was  spread  oyer  all,  and  the  still 
shape  of  repose  brooded  oyer  the  uniTerse.  Eren 
the  Tery  airs  were  asleep  around  the  trees  and 
dreaming  with  the  flowers ;  and  the  gr^ss  blades 
did  not  stir,  nor  the  buds  pour  out  their  incense. 

One  faint  .line  of  glory  in  the  east,  quivering 
along  the  horizon  like  a  thread  of  gold ;  the  stars 
clustered  near,  paling  away,  and  the  dark-hned 
mist  heaping  up  a  gorgeous  throne  of  purple ;  — 
one  faint  line,  widening  and  growing  brighter — 
stealing  oyer  the  mountain  crests  like  a  radiant 
messenger  from  the  sky  —  touching  the  high 
branches  of  the  trees — descending  the  temple's 
lofty  pillars  —  glowing  on  the  obelisks  —  circling 
the  head  of  the  statue  with  a  crown  of  siWer  light 
—  beaming  on  the  eye,  resting  on  the  lip ;  and  a 
Yoice  of  music,  at  first  as  soft  as  the  whispering 
of  young  birds  in  the  noontide,  then  deepening 
into  a  wild  thrilling  of  spirit's  melody  poured  out 
fk>om  the  statue.  And  it  spread  round  and  about  its 
living  waves,  full  it  grew,  a  sea,  a  very  flood  of 
harmony ;  —  a  hymn  of  praise  —  the  articulate 
thanksgiving  of  dumb  nature — the  kindling  into 
life  and  worship,  by  the  light  of  Love,  the  very 
stones  of  the  ground. 


M. 

MAREHAM,   MRS., 

As  her  eognomen  is  placed  on  the  title-page  of 
many  books,  though  some  assert  it  is  fictitious. 
This  writer  has,  however,  la1>oured  with  much 
success  for  the  improvement  of  the  young.  Three 
generations  have  had  the  benefit  of  her  little 
<<  Histories  of  France,"  and  of  "  England,"  where 
the  leading  facts  are  produced  divested  of  philo- 
sophic comments  so  dry  and  useless  to  children. 
Her  other  works  are  judiciously  prepared,  and  all 
have  been  successful.  Many  ectitions  have  been 
published  in  the  United  States. 

MEREDITH,   LOUISA  A., 

Whosb  maiden  name  was  Twamley,  is  an  ac- 
complished artist  with  her  pencil,  as  well  as  an 
agreeable  and  well  informed  writer.  Her  first 
publications  were  in  the  fashion  of  very  elegant  gift 
books ;— "  Our  Wild  Flowers ;"  and  "  The  Romance 
of  Nature,"  and  illustrated  by  exquisite  flowers 
copied  firom  drawings  after  nature  by  the  authoress. 
The  literary  matter  is  full  of  information,  where 
science,  free  from  pedantry,  instructs  in  every 
page.  After  her  marriage  in  1844,  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Australia,  and  the  journey 
gave  rise  to  '*  Notes  and  Sketches  of  New 
South  Wales;"  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to 
please  eyery  intelligent  reader,  though  its  day  of 
novelty  is  over — and  though  the  country  it  treats 
of  is  totally  without  any  associations  of  interest 
except  to  the  speculator  or  professed  philanthro- 
pist. To  tbe  genuine  lover  of  nature  "  no  spot  is 
waste" — and  our  authoress  furnishes  both  pleasure 
and  improvement,  by  her  sprightly  sallies,  and 
accurate  observations  of  natural  phenomena.  Her 
prose  has  almost  made  her  poetry  forgotten ;  here 
is  one  flower: 

THB  BLUS-BXLI.. 

Have  ye  ever  beard,  in  tbe  twilight  dim, 

A  low,  soft  strain, 
Tbat  ye  fincied  a  distant  vesper  bymn, 

Borne  o'er  tbe  plain 
By  tiie  zepbyrs  tbat  rise  on  perAimed  wing, 
Wlien  tbe  sun's  last  glances  are  glimmering  f 

Have  ye  beard  tbat  mosic  witb  cadence  sweet. 

And  merry  peal. 
Ring  oat,  like  tbe  ecboes  of  fkiry  feet, 

O'er  flowers  tbat  steal  7 
And  did  ye  deem  tbat  each  trembling  tone 
Was  tbe  distant  vesper-cbime  alone  7 

Tbe  source  of  tbat  whispering  strain  Til  tell ; 

For  I've  listened  oft 
To  tbe  music  fbint  of  tbe  blue  bare-bell. 

In  tbe  gloaming  soft ; 
*Tis  tbe  gay  fairy-folk  tbe  peal  who  ring 
At  even-time  for  tbeir  banqueting. 

And  gaily  tbe  trembling  bcHls  peal  out 

Witb  gentle  tongue, 
While  elves  and  fairies  career  about 

*Mid  dance  and  song. 
Ob !  roses  and  lilies  are  fbir  to  see; 
But  tbe  wild  Mue-bell  is  tbe  flower  fi>r  me, 
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MJTETARD,  ELIZA, 

Bkttib  known  by  her  signature  of  *'  SilTerpon," 
writes  chiefly  for  the  London  periodicals.  She  is 
a  faTonred  contributor  to  Eliza  Oook*s  Journal, 
and  has  written  for  some  of  the  American  Maga- 
tines.  Miss  M^teyard  is  of  the  progressiTO 
school,  but  has  none  of  the  gloom  or  misanthro- 
phy  which  those  whose  wishes  to  do  good  outrun 
their  power,  often  display.  She  is  cheerful,  and 
striTOS  to  improve  the  habits  and  minds  of  the 
poor,  as  an  effeotiTe  means  of  bettering  their  phy- 
sical condition.  This  is  a  department  of  beneTo- 
lence  too  often  oTcrlooked;  and  one  which  the 
tender  and  refined  soul  of  woman  is  best  qualified 
to  advance.  Miss  M^teyard  has  the  true  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  feels  it  may 
bless  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  She  deserves 
much  praise  for  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform. 

MORLEY,  COUNTESS   OF, 

Is  author  of  several  novels,  which  have  attained 
considerable  popularity  both  in  England  and 
America.  Among  these,  the  best,  perhaps  are 
"Dacre;"  "The  Divorced;"  and  "Family  Re- 
cords ; "  the  first  is  considered  very  good. 


p. 

PLANCH^,   MATILDA, 

Is  the  youngest  daughter  of  J  R.  Planch^,  the 
English  dramatic  author.  She  resides  at  present 
near  London.  Five  of  her  little  works  have  been 
republished  in  America,  entitled  "A  trap  to 
catch  a  Sunbeam ; "  "  Old  Joliffe ;  **  "  The  Sequel 
to  Old  Joliffe;"  "A  Merry  Christmas;"  and 
"Lucy's  Half  Crown."  That  these  simple  little 
tales  have  been  popular,  is  tvlly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  them  have 
been  circulated  in  this  country  alone.  The  aim 
of  the  author  is  evidently  an  exalted  one ;  to  show 
the  beautiful  light  which  goodness  sheds  on  the 
soul,  to  exhibit  the  power  of  a  cheerful  spirit  to 
sustain  and  invigorate  the  mind,  and  to  prove  how 
much  good  may  be  done  by  a  loving  and  earnest 
heart,  amid  the  common  ways,  and  with  the 
limited  means  of  the  poorest  among  us ;  yet  the 
moral  is  not  obtruded,  and  the  narrative  is 
natural  and  interesting.  Miss  Planohi  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  among  the  youthfVil  authors 
«f  England. 

POOLE,   MRS., 

Is  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  "  I^^tian  Lane,** 
4bhe  has  written  an  unaffected  little  book,  as  an 
bumble  auxiliary  to  the  profound  lucubrations  of 
iher  brother.  She  has  no  learning,  and  affects 
none,  but  she  gives  an  unvarnished  account  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  which  is 
Agreeable,  as  all  true  and  new  knowledge  ever 
must  be.  Her  descriptions  of  the  climate,  phe- 
voinena  of  the  Nile,  and  kindred  topics,  are  un- 
doubtedly accurate,  but  comprehend  nothing  more 


than  has  often  been  given  by  others.  We 
take  leave  of  the  work  without  noticing  whst  is 
to  us  its  most  serious  defect — we  mean  the  new 
orthography  —  which  shocks  all  our  early  tnd 
fond  associations.  "  A  rose  may  smell  as  sweet 
by  any  other  name ; "  but  no  caleefeh  or  dtrwes* 
she  can  ever  work  the  spell  that  fascinates  in  oitf 
old  Caliph  Haronn  or  the  dervish  we  have  mar- 
velled at  in  childhood.  And  it  is  insufferable  to 
see  oun  chivalric  hero  of  the  crusades,  Coear  de 
Leon's  Saladin,  nicknamed  Salah-ed-Deen. 

POSSONBT,   CATHARINE, 

Has  written  chiefly  for  the  Magasines  and 
Annuals.  Her  poetry  exhibits  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and  the  religious  sentiment  which  alwaTS 
elevates  the  fancy.  She  has  also  written  serenl 
prose  works — "The  Countess  D'Auvergne;  or. 
Sufferings  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Sixtecntk 
Century,"  is  a  work  of  literary  merit,  and  ifr> 
teresting  in  its  displays  of  Christian  heroiam. 

POSTANS,  MRS., 

Is  author  4>f  "Cutch,  or  Random  Bketcta 
taken  during  a  Residence  in  one  of  the  Nortkoa 
provinces  of  Western  India."  She  readed  nai^ 
years  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  and  her  work  if 
considered  one  of  the  meet  faithful  pictures  of 
Life  in  India,  pving  a  minute  aocoont  of  the  feu- 
dal government  and  customs,  the  religious  sedi 
and  superstitions  of  the  people.  The  aristoeratie 
distinctions  of  caste  are  rigidly  preserved,  tad 
the  chiefs  are  haughty,  debauched,  and  craeL 

SAOBinoi  or  a  hikdoo  widow. 

Nevrs  of  the  widow's  intentions  having  spresd, 
a  great  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  die 
women  clad  in  their  gala  costumes,  sssenUed 
round  the  pyre.  In  a  short  time  after  their 
arrival  the  fated  victim  appeared,  aooompanied  bj 
the  Brahmins,  her  relatives,  and  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  The  spectators  showered  chaplets  of 
mogree  on  her  head,  and  greeted  her  appearaaee 
with  laudatory  exclamations  at  her  oonstaaey 
and  virtu%.  The  women  especially  pressed  for- 
ward to  touch  her  garments — an  act  which  is 
considered  meritorious,  and  hig^y  ^^inble  fat 
absolution  and  protection  from  the  *■  evil  eya' 

The  widow  was  a  remarkably  handsome  woosa, 
apparentiy  about  thirty,  and  most  sopeiii^ 
attired.  Her  maimer  was  marked  by  great  apathj 
to  all  around  her,  and  by  a  complete  indiffereaee 
to  the  preparations  whidi  for  the  first  tiae  net 
her  eye.  From  this  circumstance  an  impressiflB 
waft  given  that  she  might  be  under  the  iaflQCBoe 
of  opium;  and  in  confonnity  with  the  deelared 
intention  of  the  European  officers  present  to  ia- 
terfere  should  any  coercive  measures  be  adopted 
by  the  Brahmins  or  relativee,  two  medical  offiecit 
were  requested  to  give  thor  opinion  on  the  sa^ 
ject  They  both  agreed  that  she  vras  quite  fres 
from  any  influence  calculated  to  induce  torpor  or 
intoxication. 

Captain  Buxnea  then  addressed   the 
desiring  to  know  whether  the  act  she  was 
to   perform  were   voluntary    or  enforced,  ssd 
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aBsuring  her  that,  should  she  entertain  the  slight- 
est reluctance  to  the  ftilfilment  of  her  tow,  he,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  goTenunent,  would  guaran- 
tee the  protection  of  her  life  and  property.  Her 
answer  was  calm,  heroic,  and  constant  to  her 
purpose:  'I  die  of  my  own  jhree  will;  give  me 
back  my  husband,  and  I  will  consent  to  live ;  if 
I  die  not  with  him,  the  souls  of  seven  husbands 
will  condemn  me ! '        *  * 

Ere  the  renewal  of  the  horrid  ceremonies  of 
death  were  permitted,  again  the  voice  of  mercy, 
of  expostulation,  and  even  of  entreaty,  was  heard ; 
but  the  trial  was  Tain,  and  the  cool  and  collected 
manner  with  which  the  woman  still  declared  her 
determination  unalterable,  chilled  and  startled  the 
most  courageous.  Physical  pangs  e^dently  ex- 
cited no  fears  in  her;  her  singular  creed,  the 
customs  of  her  country,  and  her  sense  of  conju- 
gal duty,  excluded  from  her  mind  the  natural 
emotions  of  personal  dread ;  and  never  did  mar- 
tyr to  a  true  cause  go  to  the  stake  with  more  con- 
stancy and  firmness,  than  did  this  delicate  and 
gentle  woman  prepare  to  become  the  victim  of  a 
deliberate  sacrifice  to  the  demoniacal  tenets  of  her 
heathen  creed. 


II. 

RIGBY,    MISS, 

Has  not  contributed  as  much  to  our  current 
literature  as  many  other  English  authoresses  — 
but  the  few  Tolumes  for  which  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  her,  place  her  in  the  Tery  first  class 
among  writers  of  tales  and  traTols.  It  chanced 
that  the  elder  sister  of  this  lady  married  an 
Esthonian  baron,  who  has  established  his  resi- 
dence on  his  family  estates ;  —  she  was  induced 
to  Tisit  this  expatriated  relatlTO,  and  hence  we 
obtained  "  Letters  from  the  Baltic,"  published  in 
1841.  This  work  at  once  made  its  way  with 
the  public  and  the  reviewers.  Solid  information 
and  novelty  of  description  conveyed  in  the  most 
graceful  style,  brightened  by  wit,  animated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  artistic  taste,  such  are  the 
attractive  qualities  of  *<  Letters  from  the  Baltic." 
We  know  of  no  other  book  that  gives  so  clear;  so 
true,  and  so  detailed  an  account  of  life  in  the 
Russian  Empire.  **  Russia,  the  country  where 
the  learned  man  wastes  his  time,  the  patriot 
breaks  his  heart,  and  the  rogue  prospers,"  such  is 
her  concluding  observation  on  quitting  St  Peters- 
burg. In  1846  appeared  "Livonian  Tales;*" 
they  are  three  in  number,  and  all  weU  written. 


8. 

SALE,   LADY, 

Wm  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  has  distinguished  her- 
self greatly  for  the  noble  courage  with  which  she 
bore  the  dangers  and  sulTerings  incident  to  the 
terrible  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  generous  assist- 
8D 


ance  she  rendered  others,  and  the  calm  ^ood  sense 
and  unshaken  faithfulness  which  characterize  her 
record  of  the  siege  of  Cabul  and  the  retreat  and 
destruction  of  the  British  army.  Her  work  was 
published  in  1848  —  "A  Journal  of  the  Disasters 
in  Afghanistan."  The  book  must  be  read  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  Lady  Sale's  character,  and  of  the 
heroic  fidelity  to  duty  which  lives  in  the  soul  of  a 
woman.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  when  addressing 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  that  war,  "  We  are 
now  acknowledging  military  services ;  but  I  never 
should  excuse  myself,  if,  in  mentioning  the  name 
of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admira- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  has  shed 
lustre  on  her  sex — Lady  Sale,  his  wife." 

SANDFORD,   MRS., 

WiFX  of  the  Rev.  John  Sandford,  wrote  a  little 
work  much  commended  on  its  appearance  —  "  Wo- 
man in  her  Social  and  Domestic  Character."  This 
was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1882.  At  that  time 
few  works  on  the  subject  of  woman's  duties  and 
infiuence  had  appeared  since  Mrs.  More  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bennet  wrote  their  stiff  treatises.  Mrs. 
Sandford  keeps  religion  constantly  in  view,  and 
thus  inculcates  moral  goodness  as  the  cardinal 
quality  of  worth  for  the  sex.  So  far,  her  work  is 
excellent ;  but  she  falls  into  the  grave  error  which 
every  English  writer  has  done  in  making  reason 
and  physical  power  superior  to  moral  goodness.  She 
constantly  describes  woman  as  inferior  to  man. 
While  such  is  the  tone  of  British  writers  their 
works  will  do  little  for  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
That  the  Saviour's  precepts  are  more  generally 
and  perfectly  obeyed  by  women  than  by  men,  no 
person  will  question ;  if  to  be  a  Christian  and  do 
good  is  the  highest  glory  of  humanity,  above  phy- 
sical strength,  which  is  held  in  common  with  ani- 
mals, above  mental  power,  which,  without  this 
moral  goodness,  is  used  in  the  service  of  devils, 
then  woman's  nature  is  the  superior ;  and  those 
who  teach  otherwise  are  really  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  —  the  reign  of  licentiousness 
and  infidelity. 

SEWEJiL,   ELIZABETH   M., 

Is  sister  of  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of 
'*  Hawkstone,"  and  as  the  editor  of  her  works. 
Miss  Sewell's  first  publication  was  anonymous  — 
•*  Stories  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  about  1843.  The 
next,  **  Amy  Herbert,"  established  her  reputation 
as  a  graceful  and  useful  writer,  both  in  England 
and  America.  It  was  followed,  at  intervals,  by 
"Gertrude,"  "Margaret  Percival,"  in  two  toI- 
umes,  "Laneton  Parsonage,"  and  "The  Earl's 
Daughter ;"  besides,  she  united  with  her  brother, 
the  Professor,  and  the  Rot.  W.  Adams,  in  bringing 
out  a  Tolume  called  "  The  Sketches,"  consisting 
of  stories,  of  which  she  wrote  "  Walter  Lorimer.'* 
She  is  also  author  of  a  little  Tolume  entitled  "  Is 
it  a  Dream  ?"  All  her  works  have  been  republished 
in  the  United  States  and  widely  circulated.  Pious 
sentiment  is  the  predominating  characteristic  of 
the  writings  of  this  amiable  lady.    Belonging  to 
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what  is  0tyled  the  High  ChuToh,  she  delineates 
with  much  effect  the  educational  power  of  reli- 
^on.  Her  parents,  persons  of  great  worth  and 
respectability  are  deceased,  and  she  resides  with 
other  members  of  her  family  at  Beagrove  Cottage, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

SHARPE,   LOUISA, 

Is  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  and  celebrated 
for  her  talents  as  an  artist.  She  can  create  as 
well  as  imitate,  and  in  her  original  paintings  there 
is  a  high  tone  of  moral  as  well  as  poetical  feeling. 
Her  works  are  exquisitely  graceful  and  feminine, 
and  she  evinces  real  genius.  Her  sister,  Eliza 
Sharpe,  shows  an  almost  equal  talent  as  an  artist, 
and  her  paintings  are  much  in  the  same  style. 
There  is  also  another  sister  who  has  given  evi- 
dences of  genius  in  the  same  art.  One  of  the  sis- 
ters has  married  a  German  gentleman — Mr.  Sey- 
farth,  of  Dresden. 

SINCLAIR,   CATHARINE, 

Dauohteu  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  celebrated 
agricultural  writer,  was  born  in  Edinburgh.  She 
is  the  author  of  many  elegant  and  ingenious  books, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  a  good  under- 
standing, and  a  well-cultivated  mind.  Her  obser- 
Tations  upon  character  are  acute,  and  her  delinea- 
tions of  society  happily  executed.  Superior  to 
her  other  merits  is  the  guiding  principle  of  reli- 
gion and  high-toned  morality  that  pervades  all  she 
has  written.  The  following  are  her  principal 
works :  "  Hill  and  Valley,  or  Wales  and  the 
Welch,'*  1889,  <*  Shetland  and  the  Shetlanders,  or 
the  Northern  Circuit,"  '*  Scotland  and  the  Scotch, 
or  the  Western  Circuit,"  **  Modern  Society,  or  the 
March  of  Intellect;  a  Tale,"  *<  Modern  Accom- 
plishments," 1888,  **  Modem  Flirtations,  or  a 
Month  at  Harrowgate,"  1841,  **  Scotch  Courtiers 
and  the  Court,"  dedicated  to  the  Poet  Laureate, 
1842,  "Holiday  House;  — Tales  for  Children," 
<*Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt,"  1850,  and  "Jane 
Bouverie,"  1861. 

In  one  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  works  he  alludes 
to  the  influence  which  his  sister's  writings  had  had 
on  their  father  —  making  him  a  convert  to  the 
religion  of  the  Bible ;  very  different  from  nominal 
Christianity.  No  higher  praise  could  be  given  to 
her  genius  and  her  piety. 

TEMPEST,   MISS, 

Of  the  Grange,  near  Ackworth,  sister  to  Sir 
Charles  Tempest,  Bart.,  of  Broughton  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  York,  has  been  appointed  overseer  of 
the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Ackworth,  together  with 
John  Hagnes,  oow-leeeh,  also  of  the  parish  of 
Ackworth.  The  appointment  was  made  at  Want- 
bridge  on  the  26th  ultimo,  and  is  endorsed  by 
**  two  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace." 

Such  is  the  announcement  in  the  Gloucester 
(Eng.)  Chronicle  of  1849.  Truly,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  ladies  should  not  hold  such  appointments 
in  every  country ;  they  have  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  duty  of  visiting  the  poor,  which  it  a  most 
important  part  of  the  relief  needed. 


T. 

TULHAME,  MRS., 
An  Englishwoman,  who  has  made  erpertnaents 
by  a  chemical  process  to  mix  gold,  silver,  platiiia, 
lead,  arsenic,  and  other  metals  with  the  texture  of 
silks,  in  a  manner  to  change  these  into  real  gold 
and  silver  ore  stuffs.  She  wrote  an  "  Essay  on 
Combustion,"  with  the  view  of  a  new  art  of  dyung 
and  painting,  wherein  the  phlogistic  and  antiphlo- 
gistic hypoUieses  are  proved  erroneous.  As  yet, 
her  ideas  have  not  been  realized  in  the  manufac- 
tories of  England ;  from  which,  however,  the  in- 
ference is  not  to  be  drawn,  that  in  fature  aa 
improvement  could  not  be  made  to  give  rise  to  a 
new  branch  of  industry  and  luxury  founded  on 
her  invention. 


N^h^^^AA^^^^^^^A^H'NA'S^^W^/^'^^W^ 


V. 

TESTRIS,   MADAME, 

Thb  grand-daughter  of  Bartolozzi,  the  cele- 
brated engpraver,  was  bom  in  London,  January, 
1797.  She  was  carefully  educated,  and  with  no 
view  to  the  stage ;  but  her  marriage  with  Armaod 
Vestris,  the  dancer,  in  1813,  induced  her  to  app^ 
on  the  boards  of  the  theatre,  where  she  met  with 
the  greatest  success.  Her  fine  voice  enabled  her 
to  undertake  the  most  difficult  operatie  parts,  ia 
which  she  always  succeeded.  She  exceHed  princi- 
pally in  comedy.  Her  character  is  by  no  means 
irreproachable. 

w. 

WALDIE,  MISS, 

Has  written  an  interesting  work  —  **  Rome  ia 
the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Y. 

YOUNG,   CHARLOTTE, 

Has  lately  published  a  volume  —  The  World't 
Complaint,  and  other  Poems" — which  has  been 
favourably  received  by  the  British  critics.  One 
of  these  remarks  that  "  Miss  Young  displays 
poetical  powers  of  the  highest  order,  and 
destined  to  take  a  very  distinguished  place 
the  poetesses  of  the  present  generation. 


»» 


XySHIHO. 

How  like  a  tender  mother. 
With  loving  tbongtals  befuiM, 

Fond  Natnre  Mems  to  lull  lo  rest 
Each  ftint  and  weary  child ! 

Drawinf  the  curtain  tenderij, 
Afllsctiooate  and  mild. 

Hark  1  to  the  fentle  Inllaby 

That  through  the  trees  is  creepinf  — 
Those  sleepy  trees,  that  nod  their  heads 

Ere  the  moon  as  yet  eomes  peeping. 
Like  a  tender  name,  to  see  if  all 

Her  little  ones  are  sleeping. 

One  little  fluttering  bird. 
Like  a  child  in  a  dream  of  paiB« 

Has  chirp'd  and  started  np. 
Then  nestled  down  again. 

OhI  achtUandaMrd^aattaf  aiaktomt. 
Are  as  like  as  aay  twain. 
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A. 

AYCARD,   MARIE, 

Is  distinguished  as  the  contributor  of  Tery 
agreeable  tales  to  the  periodicals;  she  has  also 
published  one  novel  of  considerable  merit,  en- 
titled "  Mademoiselle  Clairval." 

Modem  French  novels  bear  a  reproach,  which, 
as  far  as  male  writers  are  concerned,  they  fully 
deserve,  of  revolting  coarseness  and  of  ambiguous 
morality.  In  justice  to  French  women,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  from  the  first  of  these  charges  they 
are  entirely  free,— and  ftrom  the  last  most  gene- 
rally. They  never  throw  aside,  as  their  brother 
authors  do,  conscience  as  an  inconvenient  weight. 
They  cannot  always  be  acquitted  of  absurdity  in 
metaphysics,  but  their  aims  tend  to  what  is  right. 
These  observations  are  not  meant  to  be  applied  to 
those  ladies  who,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
name  and  garb  of  men,  have  approximated  their 
Tiews  and  delineattons  to  the  xnale  standard  of 
propriety. 


B. 

BA8TIDE,   JENNY, 

Now  Madame  C.  Bodin,  has  been  a  very  indus- 
trious writer.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  a 
dozen  different  works  from  her  pen.  Among  these 
are  "L'Abb^  Maurice;"  ''Anais;"  "Caliste;" 
*< Jeanne;"  "Reveries  dans  les  Montagues;" 
**  Sarinie ; "  <*  Scenes  de  la  vie  Anglaise ; "  "  S4v6- 
rine ; "  and  "  Stenia." 


6AWR,   MADAME, 

Is  one  of  the  progressives;  a  writer  for  the 
people.  Her  tales  are  not  incentives  to  the  de- 
moralizing practice  of  communism;/  she  rather 
teaches  patience  and  hope,  than  present  change 
and  tumult.  Among  her  works  the  following  are 
oonsidered    the    best  —  '*  La   fiUe    d'honneur ;" 

"  Flavy ; "  "  Robertine ; "  and  "  Sabine." 


c. 

CHALLIE,   MADAME- DE, 

Is  distinguished  among  the  living  authoresses 
of  France,  not  only  for  devoting  herself  to  the 
highest  regions  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
but  for  having  succeeded  in  producing  a  work 
which  is  admitted  by  enlightened  judges  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  distinguished  writings  of 
the  day.     We  allude  to  the  book  called  *<  Essai 

•VB  LA  LIBBBTB,  L'bOALITB,  BT   LA  FRATBBXrTB." 

which  was  published  in  Paris,  July,  I860.  The 
title,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  appalling; 
associated  as  it  is  with  so  much  that  is  absurd, 
and  so  much  that  is  horrible ;  but  we  can  encou- 
rage the  reader  to  pass  over  this  scare-crow,  and 


he  will  find  the  utmost  interest,  and  the  most  In- 
structive views,  from  the  clear  good  sense  and 
enlightened  intellect  that  has  dictated  the  essay. 
Madame  de  Challi4  shows  these  three  principles 
originally  implanted  by  God  in  the  bosom  of  man, 
afterwards  obscured  and  corrupted  by  the  vices 
of  Paganism,  at  last  purified  and  restored  in  the 
human  life  of  Christ,  and  from  that  time  exercis- 
ing an  ever-increasing  influence.  At  this  moment, 
when  every  month  produces  a  sterile  revolution, 
when  patent  theories  for  communities  to  exist 
independent  of  religion,  self-denial,  activity,  and 
all  elevating  sentiments,  are  every  day  propound- 
ed, we  hail  with  respect  a  book  which  pleads  in 
every  page  with  convincing  reasoning  the  cause 
of  true  liberty,  sound  morality,  and  individual 
activity,  fortified  and  regulated  by  the  Christian 
spirit.  The  author  deserves  particular  commenda- 
tion. Hitherto  English  women  have  claimed  the 
dignity  of  ethical  and  scientific  treatises,  while  the 
French  women  of  the  present  day,  however  witty 
and  intelligent,  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  comparative  trifling  department  of  the  novelist. 
Madame  de  Challi^  has  opened  the  way  to  a  more 
thoughtful  and  a  more  important  field  of  literature, 
where  we  trust  she  will  be  followed  by  some  of  her 
ingenious  compatriotes.  We  translate  the  follow- 
ing from  the  French  reviewers  of  the  Essay : 

"  When  we  learn  that  this  book,  consecrated  to 
the  explanation  of  the  highest  metaphysical  and 
moral  truths,  is  the  work  of  a  very  young  woman, 
who  gives  to  such  studies  the  short  time  that  she 
spares  ft^om  a  life  modestly  devoted  to  domestic 
duties,  we  feel  encouraged  as  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, some  of  whose  phases  appear  so  unsound. 
There  are  yet  many  strong  and  pure  minds,  who, 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  fireside,  maintain  in  the 
bosom  of  families  the  feeling  and  the  love  of  rec- 
titude ;  and  counterbalance  in  this  way,  the  dis- 
orderly passions  which  walk  abroad.  Man,  with 
all  his  pretensions  to  moral  energy,  is  often  weak 
—  his  heart  is  drawn  different  ways  by  contraxy 
impulses — and  his  understanding  swayed  by  a 
thousand  uncertainties.  Woman  asks  strength 
and  enlightenment  from  God;  she  finds  in  her 
faith  a  perspicacity  and  firmness  that  all  the 
Sciehce  in  the  world  cannot  give.  In  every  age, 
in  every  crisis  of  our  history.  Christian  womeft 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  French 
society;  this  influence  they  will  still  exercise — 
it  js  even  by  them  that  the  materialism  which 
threatens  us  will  be  overcome  —  we  will  see 
realized  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  Quench  not  the 
Spirit" 

CRAON,    PRINCESS   DE, 

Is  author  of  several  novels  and  tales  that  have 
been  popular  with  a  certain  class — the  exclusives 
of  Parisian  readers.  The  most  popular  of  her 
works  are  <<  Le  Si^ge  d'Orleans ; "  '*  Une  Soiree 
en  Famille ; "  and  *'  Thomas  Morus." 

CUBISRE,   MADAME   DE, 

Is  a  novelist  of  some  talent  She  has  written 
the  following ;  «  Smerick  de  Mauroger ; "  «  L^ 
nore  de  Bizan ; "  and  *<  Monsieur  de  Goldau." 


TOUNa  WBITEBS  AND  0THBR8. 


F. 


FOA,   EUGENIA, 

Is  a  writer  of  works  for  children,  and  muoh 
esteemed  for  her  seryices  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. No  branch  of  literature  is  more  appropriate 
to  female  genius  than  this,  apparently  humble, 
but  in  effect  most  important  art  of  preparing 
suitable  reading  for  juvenile  minds.  Madame 
Foa*s  works  are  sound  in  morals  and  agreeable  in 
stjrle. 


•^^W^V*^'N<V\*. 


R. 

ROBERT,   CLEMENOE, 

Is  a  Parisian  and  one  of  the  most  popular  con- 
tributors to  public  amusement  among  the  writers 
of  the  Roman  Feuilleton.     Her  stories  are  for  the 
most  part  interesting ;  —  generally  they  are  based 
upon  some  historical  eyent.    **  Vincent  de  Paule** 
is  one  of  the  best,  in  which  the  evangelical  piety 
of  that  father  of  the  fatherless  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed.    It  would  be  useless  and  impossible  to 
l^ye  a  catalogue  of  all  the  productions  of  so  fertile 
A  pen,  but  we  will  mention  some  of  the  most  noted 
»of  her  tales  —  <*  Louise  de  Lorraine  ;'*  **  Anne  de 
Xfantoue  •"  "  Le  Oapitaine  Mandrin  ;**  **Le  Car- 
•dinal  Wolsey  ;**  «  Jeanne  de  Gastille."    The  style 
•of  this  lady  is  clear  and  expressive ;  her  sentiments 
:are  alwi^s  delicate  and  refined.     There  is  in  the 
:minds  of  many,  a  brand  of  impropriety  upon 
French  novels — this,  with  one  or  two  notorious 
exceptions,  is  just  only  when  applied  to  the  wri- 
iings  of  FrenchMBN  —  the  romances  of  the  lady 
authors  are  almost  universally  ft^e  trom  any  taint 
'Of  indelicacy,  and  their  morality  is  based  upon 
{the  truths  of  religion. 


"wwvx^^" 


s. 


SOR,   CHARLOTTE  DE, 

Is  a  writer  of  romances  and  tales  for  the  annuals. 
'Her  best  works  are  said  to  be  <*  Le  Berger  Boi;" 
-**  Le  due  di  Bassano ;"  '*  Napoleon  en  Belgique ;" 
**  La  plus  heureuse  femme  du  monde ;"  and  <*  Sou- 
venirs de  duo  de  Vinoenze." 


^N/^^^NA^^^i^k^^V^fS^\^/^^Ai^^^^^^^^\^i^^^W 


T. 

VALMOBE,  MADAME  DESBOBDES, 

.Is  a  writer  of  good  talents.  She  has  been  par- 
rtioularly  successful  in  poetry  of  a  plaintive  style. 
:i^ome  of  these  tender  little  effusions  are  true  off- 
springs of  genius.  She  has  also  written  several 
ttales  which  have  won  favourable  notice. 


YALDOB  OB  WALDOB,   MELANIE, 

Dbkivsd  fh>m  her  father  a  learned  bibliopolist^ 
an  early  taste  for  books.  Breathing  natorally  thm 
atmosphere  of  a  literary  society,  she  has  grown  up 
under  intellectual  influences,  and  has  secured  a 
very  respectable  place  among  the  Parisian  women 
of  letters.  Her  tales  have  had  considerable  pop- 
ularity; some  of  the  best  are  "Alphonse  and 
Juliette;"  « Pages  de  la  Vie  Interieore;"  "La 
Bue  aux  Ours ;"  and  "  Auguste." 

Various  names  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
list: — Mesdames  Aragon;  d^Atzsc;  DiBbadt; 
Dupbin;    D'Hautpoul;    SAiNT-Orsx;    Sboalas; 

SOUMBT  ;       SbNASCOUBT  ;       ULLIAO-T&BKADBirmB  ; 

and  VoiART  :  these  are  all  named  in  M.  de  Veri- 
cour's  '*  Modem  French  Literature,"  as  living 
female  writers  of  some  note.  None  of  their  works 
have  reached  America,  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
learn  sufficient  respecting  the  books  or  their 
authors  to  warrant  any  particular  account  of 
either. 

We  might  also  give  the  names  of  several  Socialist 
women  distinguished  for  their  eloquence  in  the 
clubs  during  the  years  184&-9.     Such  meetings 
being  now  suppressed,  these  women  have  no  way 
of  publicly  displaying  their  talents,  as  the  journals 
are  not  free.    So  far  as  we  have  seen  the  speeches 
of  these  female  politicians  reported,  they  invariably 
appeal  to  religious  sentiment,  to  the  example  and 
precepts  of  Jesus ;  yet,  probably,  few  have  ever 
read  the  Bible,  or  know  its  real  requirements. 
In  this  ignorance  is  the  source  of  those  troubled 
fountains  which  overwhelm  every  system  of  French 
policy.  The  mothers  of  France  do  not  understand 
the  need  of  truth  "  in  the  inner  parts"  —  the  con- 
science.   The  Bible  has  been  withheld  from  them ; 
the  dogmas  of  the  church  or  the  teachings  of  the 
priest  are  substituted  instead  of  the  idea  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
His  revealed  Word  —  which  Bome  acknowledges 
to  be  true  —  has  never  been  allowed  to  circulate 
in  France ;  not  one  family  in  a  thousand  have  a 
copy  in  their  homes.     Therefore  the  moral  tarn 
of  woman  is  darkened,  and  she  lends  her  aid  to 
promote  evil,  believing  it  to  be  good.     Men  have 
established  the  law  of  force  to  regulate  society, 
and  that  of  wisdom  is  banished  fh>m  the  land. 
Nearly  half  a  million  of  Frenchmen  are  soldiers, 
taken  from  those  employments  which  they  ought 
to  follow  and  support  the  females  of  each  house- 
hold ;  instead  of  which  the  women  are  left  to  do 
(*  man's  work."    Is  it  strange  then  that  they  begin 
to  cUdm  also  his  rights  ? 

"  The  great  misfortune  of  the  villages  (he  might 
hate  added  of  the  whole  country)  is  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  women  through  labours  which  belong 
to  men,"  says  Aim^  Martin.  Nothing  will  ever 
raise  the  moral  condition  of  France  till  she  restores 
woman  to  her  own  employments,  provides  for 
female  education,  and  gives  the  Bible  to  her 
people. 
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GERMAN. 


B. 


BACHERDEHT,  THERESE  VON, 

Hab  irritten  **  Letters  from  the  South"— (The- 
reaen's  Briefe  dem  Sliden)  —  and  a  iioyel  entitled 
<'Lydia;"  her  works  are  not  of  any  parttCQlar 
intereflt  except  to  the  friends  of  the  aathor. 


I^^V^^#^^^^N/^^WV^N/W^^^^^«/* 


D. 

DUERINGSFELD,   IDA  VON, 

Has  published  a  noTel,  "Antonio  Foscarini," 
said  to  be  entertaining,  and  te  give  a  good  picture 
of  Venetian  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


^A/^A/S/S/VS/^^^A/N'^I^^WVN^rfNM^NM^ 


E. 

EGLOFFSTEIN,  JULIE,  COUNTESS  VON, 

A  DiSTiKoniSHBD  German  artist,  was  for  many 
years  demoiselle  d*honneur  te  the  Grand  Duchess 
Luise  Weimar.  Her  vocation  for  painting  was 
early  displayed,  but  combated  and  discouraged  as 
derogatory  to  her  station.  A  journey  to  Italy 
underteken  on  account  of  her  health,  fixed  her 
destiny  for  life;  yet  in  her  peculiar  circum- 
stances it  required  real  strength  of  mind  to  teke 
the  step  she  has ;  but  a  less  decided  course 
could  not  well  hare  emancipated  her  from  tram- 
mels, the  force  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated 
out  of  Germany.  There  is  nothing  mannered  or 
conyentional  in  her  style,  and  she  possesses  the 
rare  gift  of  original  and  creative  genius. 

"  When  I  have  looked  at  the  Countess  Julie  in 
her  painting  room,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "sur- 
rounded by  her  drawings,  models,  and  casta  —  all 
the  powers  of  her  exuberant  enthusiastic  mind 
flowing  free  in  their  natural  direction,  I  have  felt 
at  once  pleasure,  and  admiration,  and  respect.  It 
should  seem  that  the  energy  of  spirit  and  real 
.magnanimity  of  mind  which  could  trample  over 
social  prejudices,  not  the  less  strong  because 
manifestiy  absurd,  united  to  genius  and  perseve- 
rance, may,  if  life  be  granted,  safely  draw  upon 
futurity  both  for  success  and  for  fame." 
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F. 

FRANTZ,   AGNES, 

Has  written  many  romances,  poems  and  saga, 
which  have  given  her  considerable  distinction 
among  the  female  writers  of  her  own  country. 

FREILIGRATH,   IDA, 

Win  of  the  celebrated  poet,  is  said  to  possess 
high  literary  telent.  She  has  assisted  her  husband 
in  his  translations  from  the  English  poets,  and  has 
written  original  articles,  prose  and  poetry,  of 
much  merit. 


FROHBERG,  REGINA,  VON  SALOMON, 

Is  a  writer  of  romances  and  tales  innumerable. 
Some  of  her  juvenile  stories  are  much  esteemed. 

FRETBERG,   BARONESS  VON, 

Bt  birth  Electrina  Stuntz,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  female  artiste  in  Germany.  She  resides 
near  Munich,  but  no  longer  painte  professionally ; 
yet  though  she  is  the  careful  mother  of  a  large 
family,  she  still  finds  some  momente  to  devote  to 
her  art.  It  is .  as  a  portrait  punter  that  she 
acquired  her  high  reputetion,  and  in  that  branch 
of  the  art  she  is  almost  unequalled.  She  excels 
in  children ;  and  while  she  equals  Angelica  Eauff- 
man  in  grace  and  delicacy,  she  far  surpasses  her 
in  power  both  of  drawing  and  colouring. 
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G. 

GERSDORF,  WILHELMINE  VON, 

Is  a  very  voluminous  novelist ;  her  writings  are 
of  the  spirituelle  cast,  and  though  comprising 
over  thirty  volumes,  are  sufficiently  varied  in 
scenes  and  characters  to  secure  popularity  and 
encourage  her  unflagging  industry. 
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H. 

HOHENHAUSEN,   HENRIETTA  VON, 

Dauohtbb  of  Baron  von  Hohenhausen  and  his 
wife  Philippine  Amalie  whose  sketoh  is  given  at 
page  865,  was  careftilly  educated,  and  has  dis- 
played similar  tastes  with  her  mother.  Henriette 
is  author  of  several  novels,  and  has  written  poems 
which  have  been  commended  by  German  critics. 

HUILE,  HENRIETTE,  VON  HOFFMEIER, 

Is  a  writer  of  romances  and  poems.  Her  works 
are  not  much  known. 

HULSHOF,  ANETTE  VON  DROSTE, 

Is  a  poetess  of  much  repute.  She  resides  in 
Miinster,  where  her  poems  have  given  her  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  appreciate  pure  and 
beautiftd  thoughte  framed  for  the  lyre. 


L. 

LYSER,*CAROLINE, 

Is  an  improvisatrice  and  poetess  of  considerable 
celebrity. 

LOQUEYSSIE,   MADAME  DE, 

A  GisKAN  artist  residing  in  Dresden,  has 
acquired  great  celebrity  in  her  profession.  She  is 
an  exceUent  copyist.  In  particular  she  counter- 
feite  rather  than  copies  Correggio's  Magdalen^  so 
beautifully  that  she  is  paid  one  hundred  guineas 
for  each  copy.  In  this  department  of  art,  women 
are  fitted  to  excel. 
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TOUNG  WRITERS  AND  OTHERS. 


M. 

MAREZOLL,   LOUISE, 

Has  written  some  interesting  works ;  the  best, 
perhaps,  is  a  <<  History  of  the  Swiss  ReTolution,'* 
which  has  been  noticed  with  oommendationB  by 
the  German  critics.  She  was  also  for  sevend 
years  editor  of  a  periodical — "The  Women's 
Jonznal,"  which  met  with  much  success. 

N. 

m 

NEUMANN,   MADAME, 

Is  author  of  a  number  of  novels  and  legends. 
She  writes  under  the  cognomen  of  Sartori. 

P. 

PFEIFER,   CHARLOTTE  BIRCH^, 

Is  noted  as  an  actress  and  play-writer.  She 
entered  upon  the  stage  in  Munich  in  the  year 
1821,  and  was  immediately  receiyed  with  great 
enthusiasm.  She  afterwards  abandoned  the  stage 
to  devote  herself  to  the  preparing  of  plays.  Her 
best  efforts  are  **  The  Fair  of  Frankford  in  the 
year  1297 ;"  «<  Hinks  and  the  Freedman." 
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s. 

SIDLAR,  LUISE, 

Ah  artist  of  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Weimar. 
She  has  attained  considerable  celebrity  in  her  pro- 
fession. 

STENGEL,   FRANZISKA  VON, 

Resides  at  Manheim.  She  has  written  many 
historical  romances,  and  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation for  learning,  as  well  as  talent. 

T. 

TWIERLEIN,   ADERKEID  VON, 

A  German  poetess,  (her  maiden  name  was  Stol- 
terforth,)  was  bom  at  Eisenach,  September  12th, 
1800.  She  was  made  a  royal  Bavarian  Canoness 
in  a  convent  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  afterwards 
the  wife  of  the  privy  councillor.  Baron  von  Twier- 
lein.  She  resides  at  present  at  Geissenheim,  in  the 
Rhetngau.  The  characteristics  of  her  poetic 
writings  are  tender  and  lolrly  feelings  and  great 
thoughtftilness,  combined  with  a  very  elegant  dic- 
tion. Among  the  best  of  her  productions  we  may 
«ount  "  Stolsenfels,"  (Castle  Proudrock,)  and  the 
«pic,  « Alfred,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.'' 

w. 

WINKEL,   MADEMOISELLE   DE, 

A  HATrm  of  Dresden,  in  Prussia,  has  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  talent  for  painting.  She 
particularly  excels  as  a  copyist 


Other  names  might  be  given  as  deserving,  per- 
haps, as  some  we  have  recorded ;  but  there  is,  ss 
yet,  litUe  in  the  development  of  female  genius  is 
Germany  that  merits  much  attention  except  in  s 
comparative  riew.  ^The  time  of  woman's  best  in- 
fluence has  not  yet  come  for  the  people  of  thii 
«  many-sided  "  empire.  Mrs.  Jameson  very  tml} 
observes  that  '<  The  Germans  assign  to  no  fenaU 
writer  the  same  rank  which  in  England  we  proudly 
give  to  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  I  eosld 
hear  of  none  who  had  ever  exercised  any  Hkhf 
like  the  tnoral  infiuenee  possessed  by  Maria  Edg- 
worth  and  Harriet  Martineau  in  their  respcdm 
departments,  nor  could  I  learn  that  any  GennsB 
woman  had  yet  ^ven  public  proof  Uiat  the  mMt 
feminine  qualities  were  reconcilable  with  the 
highest  scientifio  attainments,  like  Mrs.  Msitit 
and  Mrs.  Somerville." 


ITALIAN 
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B. 

BANDELLINI,  TERESA  CORELLA  OLIHPIA, 

Is  remarkable  as  an  improvisatriee.  Teres 
began  her  career  as  a  dancer,  but  the  soperioritj 
of  her  powers  improving  soon  threw  that  sceoa- 
plishment  into  the  shade. 

BELGIOSO,   PRINCESS, 

Is  a  very  remarkable  woman,  oelebrated  for  kff 
beauty  and  wit,  but  more  distinguished  for  Iht 
part  she  took  in  the  late  attempt  at  revolntioB  is 
Italy.  Raising  a  troop  of  two  hmdred  mes  it 
her  own  expense,  she  actually  led  them  hendt 
against  the  Austrians,  and  is  allowed  to  bsfi 
shown  both  skill  and  bravery  which  would  baft 
done  honour  to  an  experienced  soldier.  We  ban 
the  utmost  repugnance  to  see  women,  whose  ns- 
sion  is  *'  to  serve  and  save,"  mingling  perMiiiIly 
in  the  horrors  of  war ;  we  consider  her  then  il 
entirely  passing  out  of  her  proper  sphere  of  duty; 
but  we  cannot  help  noting  that  wherever  she  hai 
assumed  the  military  function  she  has  maoifiBSled 
no  lack  of  mental  ability  for  the  direction  of  the 
undertaking.  Probably  this  is  owing  to  the  ftet 
that  a  woman  never  goes  into  the  battle  bot  tnm 
the  feeling  of  duty  —  her  country,  or  some  deer 
one,  is  to  be  served ;  her  intuitive  moral  taut  pm 
her  the  power  which  men  must  gain  by  study  and 
practice. 

Madame  Belgioso  is  now  occupied  with  liten^ 
ture.  She  contributes  to 'some  of  the  leadisi 
journals  of  Paris  and  New  York,  and  her  aitidef 
stand  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  her  eoQa- 
boraieurt.  She  has  been  a  judicious  patron  of  the 
arts,  and  her  conversational  talents  areveiynaA 
admired. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  lately  granted  to  ^ 
lady  some  tracts  of  land  on  the  Gulf  of  KiooBM(Ss 
for  herself  and  the  Italian  emigrants  attached  U 
her  fortunes. 
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ITALIAN. 


BROCCHI,  GABARBI  MANTICA, 

Or  Treyiso,  is  the  only  daughter  of  Count  Gio 
Brooohi,  formerly  Judge  in  tke  Venetian  Republic. 
Her  father  spared  no  pains  in  her  education ;  he 
was  himself  her  first  instructor,  and  afterwards 
he  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Uierateurs  of  Italj  to  improve  her  in  Ta- 
rious  studies^  She  had  a  natural  genius  for  poetry 
irhich  was  cultivated  by  eyery  mode  of  training 
and  encouragement  Besides  attaining  various 
modem  languages,  she  became  a  proficient  in 
moral  philosophy,  logic,  geometry,  and  the  belles 
lettres.  After  her  marriage  with  Migor  Gabardi 
di  Carpi,  the  cares  of  a  numerous  family  withdrew 
her  from  exercising  her  talents  except  for  the 
benefit  of  her  children.  She  still  delights  a  small 
circle  of  friends  with  her  graceful  improvisations, 
and  carefully  pursues  every  study  which  she  deems 
of  utility  for  the  instruction  of  her  beloved  off- 
spring. She  has  translated  into  verse  one  canto 
of  Chateaubriand's  *' Martyrs,''  and  has  written 
various  poems. 


c. 

CARACCIOLO,  MARIA  RAFFAELLA, 

IIbsides  in  Naples.  She  had  the  misfortune  >to 
lose  her  mother  while  she  was  in  the  age  of  in- 
fancy. Her  father,  however,  laboured  conscien- 
tiously to  give  her  an  excellent  education.  She 
was  admitted  to  the  *'  Arcadia "  under  the  name 
of  Leucippe  Citeria.  She  has  received  honour- 
able notice  for  her  literary  productions — and  is 
not  less  worthy  of  praise  for  the  admirable  fulfil- 
ment of  all  her  domestic  duties.  Her  works  are, 
'* Translation  of  some  of  Fenelon's  writings;" 
*<  Translation  from  the  English  of  some  classic 
authors,"  preceded  by  an  affectionate  dedication 
to  her  father. 
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F. 

FIORINI,   ELIZABETTA, 

Of  Terracina,  has  cultivated  elegant  literature 
with  success — is  an  excellent  linguist,  and  well 
versed  in  science.  Her  special  tastes  are  for 
Mineralogy  and  Botany.  In  the  last,  she  has  con- 
tributed some  well-written  tracts,  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  beauty  of  arrangement 
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I. 

IVREA,  MANZOLI  DEL  MONTE,  GIOVANNA, 

Was  bom  in  Genoa.  She  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  her  education  at  the  convent  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns  in  Genoa,  and  was  afterwards  placed 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  same  city, 
where  her  studies  were  pursued  on  a  more  extend- 
ed base.  After  her  marriage  with  count  Manxoli 
del  Monte,  she  resided  in  Modena,  and  indulged 
In  the  desire  of  improvement,  for  which  she  was 


furnished  with  opportunities.  She  was  instructed 
in  Natural  Philosophy  by  Father  Pompilio  Poft- 
xetti,  a  man  of  great  erudition,  who  directed  her 
in  the  study  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  in  every 
science.  Her  own  inclinations  led  her  almost  ex- 
clusively to  experimental  science  —  but  to  gratify 
the  earnest  wish  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  part 
of  her  time  to  imaginative  works,  and  these  met 
with  distinguished  success.  She  was  invited  to  be 
a  ifiember  of  **  The  Arcadia,"  at  Rome,  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Indefun  at  Alexandria,  and  that 
of  ArtSf  Leitertf  and  Science  at  Modena. 

She  has  written  '*La  Tarquinia,  a  vision  in 
verse,"  "  A  collection  of  Sonnets,"  **  A  collection 
of  Epigrams,  and  several  Odes. 


M. 

MILESI,   BIANCA,  • 

Or  Milan,  has  been  very  carefully  educated  by 
judicious  parents.  Possessing  a  mind  capable  of 
the  highest  cultivation,  every  thing  which  in- 
structors can  effect  has  been  done  to  render  her 
thoroughly  accomplished.  Not  satisfied  with  a 
proficiency  in  the  lighter  intellectual  acquirements, 
the  mpst  profound  studies  have  received  her  pa- 
tient and  indefatigable  attention.  As  her  abilities 
and  her  laborious  course  of  study  were  well 
known,  her  first  appearance  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters  was  greeted  with  an  applause  that  her 
subsequent  works  have  fully  justified.  She  is  a 
respectable  artist,  having  studied  painting  at 
Rome,  and  developed  a  genius  for  that  art,  which 
would  have  rendered  her  remarkable  even  without 
her  scientific  honours. 

MONTI,   PERTICARI  COSTANZA, 

Or  Ferrara,  is  daughter  of  the  great  Yincenzo 
Monti;  she  has  an  hereditary  claim  to  genius. 
The  tons  of  great  men  are  proverbially  deficient, 
whether  from  the  impartiality  of  nature,  who  will 
not  confine  her  gifts  to  one  family,  or  because  the 
great  man  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  cares  of 
greatness  to  fulfil  the  important  though  minute 
offices  of  a  parent.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
general,  Monti  devoted  himself  to  the  education 
of  this  his  only  and  beloved  child,  and  he  was 
fully  rewarded  by  the  result  Costansa  diligently 
pursued  the  studies  he  directed ;  she  became  an 
excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  as  well  as  mis- 
tress of  the  modem  tongues  of  Europe.  Per^ 
fectly  versed  in  general  literature,  she  added  skill 
in  music  and  painting  to  her  accomplishments. 
It  was  her  fortune  to  become  the  wife  of  that 
illustrious  man  whose  death  Italy  still  deplores. 
Her  marriage  did  not  abate  her  ardour  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits ;  she  persevered  in  her  course  of 
study,  and  wrote  poems  that  met  with  unanimous 
applause.  She  returned  in  her  widowhood  to  her 
father's  house,  where,  entirely  devoted  to  study, 
she  lives  in  seclusion.  So  much  solid  information 
joined  to  the  graces  of  a  poetical  imagination, 
render  the  name  of  Constanza  Monti  worthy  to 
accompany  that  of  her  immortal  father  in  the 
annals  of  literature. 
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MOSCHENI,  COSTANZA, 

Or  Lnoca.  This  lady  is  endowed  with  great 
actiyity  of  mind.  She  has  written  much,  and 
published  a  translated  poem,  and  an  original  one 
in  octaTe  rhyme,  which  are  highly  praised. 
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VERONESE,  ANGELA, 

Or  TreTiso.  Under  the  Arcadian  name  of 
Aglaia  Anassilide,  she  began  at  an  early  age  to 
produce  the  aspirations  of  her  muse.  The  Ab6 
Bemardi,  and  the  Ab^  Viviani  were  so  struck  by 
the  talent  of  these  little  effusions,  that  they 
offered  the  young  authoress  Taluable  criticisms 
and  instructions.  So  rapid  was  her  improTement, 
that  she  received  praise  and  encouragement  from 
the  celebrated  Cesarotti.  Her  style  is  elegant, 
and  beauty  of  thought,  embellished  by  a  fine 
imagination,  is  seen  in  all  her  poems. 

YERZA,  CURTONI-GUASTAVEZA  SILVIA, 

Is  a  Venetian.  This  erudite  and  excellent  lady 
was  happily  formed  by  nature  —  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  wisely  balanced  character,  adapt- 
ed to  fiilfil  every  duty.  Educated  in  a  Benedic- 
tine convent,  her  first  wish  was  to  continue  among 
the  sisters  who  had  guided  her  childhood.  An 
acquaintance  with  her  fiiture  husband  banished 
these  thoughts  of  seclusion  —  and  a  happy  mar- 
riage brought  a  brief  felicity  to  her  life.  She 
lost  the  object  of  her  affections,  and  her  days 
have  since  been  passed  in  widowhood.  This  afflic- 
tion has  perhaps  given  the  tender  flow  which  dis- 
tinguishes her  "  Elegys ; "  poems  that  breathe  the 
very  soul  of  sorrow.  She  has  written  poetic 
epistles  to  her  nephew,  and  some  agreeably 
sketched  portraits  of  friends  in  lively  prose. 

Her  works  are  comprehended  in  several  volumes 
published  at  Verona. 


Z. 

ZANARDI-BOTTIONI,   SPECIOSA, 

Was  bom  at  Fontanellato  in  the  Parmesan 
territory,  a  place  where  there  was  nothing  to 
awaken  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  place  where 
emulation  could  not  exist,  and  where  the  loudest 
blasts  of  Fame's  trumpet  are  never  heard. 
Genius,  however,  is  not  the  slave  of  place  or  cir- 
cumstance. Specio8&  was  accustomed  from  a 
child  to  aid  her  father,  a  petty  apothecary,  in  the 
work  of  his  shop ;  as  the  drugs  passed  through 
her  hands,  her  thoughtful  mind  observed  the 
chemical  effects,  which  led  to  experiments,  exami- 
nation, reading.  She  chanced  to  become  known 
to  a  lawyer  of  Parma,  Signor  Bottioni  —  a  corre- 
spondence ensued,  in  which  she  displayed  the 
utmost  natural  eloquence  and  grace.  She  after- 
wards became  his  wife,  and  went  with  him  to  live 
in  Parma,  where  there  is  no  want  of  learned  men 


or  libraries.  Her  first  care  was  to  select  the  best 
masters,  and,  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Ita- 
lian literature,  she  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  in  thdr 
original  languages. 

She  has  published  several  prose  and  poetical 
works,  and  some  dramas,  among  which  may  be 
cited  **  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  which  is  formed 
on  a  well-managed  plot — and  developed  by 
naturally  sustained  characters. 


We  might  easily  add  to  this  list,  as  the  Italiani 
are  proud  of  their  literary  women,  and  pve 
celebrity  on  very  slight  grounds.  We  have  before 
us  sketches  of  over  five  hundred  female  schoUrs 
and  writers,  more  than  sixty  of  whom  were  liring 
a  few  years  since.  But  as  no  new  ideas  are  allow- 
ed in  a  country  governed  by  bigotry  and  brute 
force,  there  is  little  of  variety  or  of  interest  is 
the  writings  of  these  amiable  ladies.  Poemi 
borrowed  in  their  form  and  spirit  from  the  an- 
tique, trite  translations  upon  moral  subjects,  and 
reproductions  of  obsolete  ideas  in  science,  make 
up  the  staple  of  the  female  literature  of  Italy. 
Still,  that  women  do  study,  and  are  encouraged 
to  write,  are  facts  fuU  of  the  promise  of  fotnre 
good  to  the  people  of  that  lovely  land. 


POLISH. 


Poland  only  lives  as  a  eountryin  the  hearts  of 
its  people ;  a  separate  head  for  its  female  writen 
may  seem  unneccessary ;  but  its  literature  is  bov 
its  life,  and  while  that  continues  patriotic  tad 
pure,  there  is  hope  in  the  future.  The  most  im- 
portant portion  of  literature  for  the  Poles  is  nov 
that  which  appeals  to  moral  sentiment  and  diffusei 
the  love  of  the  true  and  the  good.  The  most 
important  books  are  those  prepared  for  the  yosiif  . 
In  this  department  women  are  the  best  writen, 
and  it  is  cheering  to  find  there  are  many  dtogh- 
ters  of  Poland  doing  whatever  they  can  in  tbf 
field  of  letters.    Among  these  are  the  Paixcxss 

LUCT  GlOBROTE,  PRINCESS   BOSAUB  LUBOKIBSXA, 

CouNTSSS    Ostbowska;     Mesdames     Ualbcsi, 
Ttsbnhaus,  and  Widulunska;  and  Mademoisells 

KOBZBMIOWSKA. 


There  is  one  other  lady  whose  prodiietiflM 
we  have  seen  more  particularly  praised.  He 
name  is  Tamska,  CLiMximiffA,  —  bom  near  War- 
saw, in  the  year  1800.  She  has  written  a  namber 
of  tales,  founded  on  historical  events  connected 
with  Poland,  which  have  given  her  works  great 
popularity.  She  has  also  written  poetry  that  ii 
commended  by  her  countrymen.  There  are  thenM 
of  thrilling  interest  for  a  Polish  bard— but  these 
could  not  be  whispered  loudly  except  by  eae  who 
was  weary  of  life.    Alas,  for  poor  Poland  1 
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RUSSIAN— SPANISH. 


RUSSIAN. 


B. 


BUNINA,  ANNA, 

Known  in  the  literary  -world  as  the  translator 
of  Blair's  Sermons  into  Russian.  This  was  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  reli^on  as  well  as  learning. 
Madame  Banina  is  said  to  excel  in  the  languages. 


D. 

DUROFP,   MADEMOISELLE, 

Published,  in  1887,  her  own  "  Memoirs,"  in 
two  Tolumes.  The  work  was  printed  at  St.  Peters-* 
burg,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
authoress  entered,  in  1806,  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
androff,  into  the  Russian  military  serrice,  and 
distinguished  herself  in  the  campaigns  by  her 
intrepidity.  When  her  sex  was  discovered,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  granted  her  an  audience,  and 
conferred  on  her  the  cross  of  St.  George.  Her 
memoirs  are  said  to  be  interesting. 


J. 

JARZOFF,   MADEMOISELLE, 

Obtained  in  1887,  the  prise  offered  by  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg,  for 
«  Useful  Reading  for  Children."  Her  books  for 
the  young  are  much  praised 


K. 

KULMAN,   MADEMOISELLE, 

Is  a  writer  of  popular  tales,  chiefly  for  the 
journals.  There  are  now  a  number  of  public 
journals  at  St.  Petersburg,  devoted  to  literature 
and  education  which  afford  facilities  to  the  exercise 
of  female  talent 


R. 

ROSTOPCHIN,   COUNTESS, 

Is  esteemed  highly  in  her  own  country  as  a 
graceful  poetess.  A  collection  of  her  poems  was 
published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1848 ;  of  this  work 
a  British  critic  observes, — "The  Countess  Rosto- 
pchin  has  given  proof  of  veiy  superior  talent  in 
this  volume.  Though  none  of  the  pieces  are  of 
very  great  length,  and  manifest  no  power  therefore 
in  regard  to  sustained  effort,  they  display  imagi- 
nation, feeling,  and  originality  of  thought  Some 
of  the  writer's  earlier  productions  might  have 
been  omitted  without  any  injury  to  the  collection." 


8. 

SHAKOVOA,  ELIZABETH, 

BoRN^about  1786,  is  a  poetess  of  note  in  her 
own  language. 


So  littie  is  known  of  Russian  literature  out  of 
Russia,  that  we  can  only  give  the  names  of  those 
women  we  find  recorded  with  distinguished  praise 
by  their  own  countrymen.  Among  these  are  some 
of  high  rank ; — Princesses  Oalitzin,  OunonsoFr, 
and  Valkonskt  ;  the  Countess  Golovkin  ;  Mes- 
dames  Bounin,  Bbiaoa  and  Poutsohoff;  and 
Minna  yon  Maedlab. 


SPANISH. 
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G. 

GEORGE,  ANITA, 

Was  born  in  Cuba,  where  she  has  chiefly  re- 
sided. Her  parents  were  Spanish,  but  she,  from 
her  childhood,  was  taught  to  speak  and  write 
English.  In  1848,  she  came  to  the  United  States 
and  passed  some  time  in  Boston,  where  she  com- 
pleted a  work  she  had  previously  commenced; 
viz. :  **  Annals  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  from  the 
period  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Goths  down  to  the 
reign  of  her  present  Msjesty,  Isabella  II.,  with 
the  Remarkable  Events  that  occurred  during  their 
reigns,  and  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts."  The 
work  was  published  in  1850  in  two  volumes.  As 
this  is  the  only  work,  of  which  we  find  any  account, 
written  by  a  Spanish  woman,  since  the  time  of  St 
Theresa,  who  died  in  1682,  it  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. Three  hundred  years  have  passed  over  the 
world  since  the  holy  Carmelite  nun  wrote  the '  *  His- 
tory of  her  Life ;"  during  these  centuries,  while  so 
much  has  been  done  for  mental  improvement  by 
the  women  of  Protestant  Anglo-Saxondom  and 
enlightened  France,  not  a  ray  of  intelligence  has 
beamed  for  the  land  crushed  in  its  development 
of  soul  by  the  Inquisition.  The  usurped  power 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  over  the  human  mind 
operates  more  deleteriously  on  the  female,  than  on 
the  male  intellect  Woman,  having  that  instinctive 
moral  seme  which  seeks  always  the  true  and  the 
good,  in  order  to  teach  her  children  rightiy,  must 
be  kept  in  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  God's  holy 
Word,  but  of  the  history  of  the  past,  of  science, 
and  of  philosophy,  in  order  to  allow  the  priests' 
dogmas  to  have  their  fuU  influence.  They  take 
the  work  of  education  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers : 
wherever  this  is  done,  moral  darkness  must  prevail 
and  intellectual  power  lose  its  influence  to  improve 
humanity.  The  work  of  Mrs.  George  would  never 
have  been  written,  had  she  not  been  taught  to 
speak  and  write  in  the  language  which  allows 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression.  Her  book 
shows  historical  research  and  |k  minute  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  regime  of  Spain. 
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YOUNG  WRITERS   AND  OTHERS. 


SWEDISH. 


BERGER,   MADAME, 

Who  was  Countess  of  Cronhjelm  by  birth,  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  novelist  and  poetess 
during  the  present  century.  Her  tale  in  verse, 
entitled,  **Capricio8a,"  is  considered  one  of  her 
best  works. 


rfV\A/V>A/VN/Vt/>«^%A/NAA/V\<>N/WS/WV 


K. 

KNORRING,   BARONESS, 

Is  a  novelist  of  some  note.  Mrs.  Mary  Howitt, 
who  translated  one  of  her  works  *<  The  Peasant 
and  his  Landlord,''  says  **The  Baroness  Enorring 
stands  (in  her  own  country)  side  by  side  with  the 
author  of  *  Home,'  and  *  The  Neighbours.' "  These 
excellent  ladies,  Miss  Bremer  and  the  Baroness 
Ejiorring,  are  doing  much  for  the  improvement  in 
morals  as  well  as  literary  taste  of  the  Swedish 
people.  The  last  named  writer  takes  an  earnest 
part  in  the  Temperance  cause.  "The  Peasant 
and  hia  Landlord"  is  a  story  in  point,  affording 
«  one  more  of  the  many  demonstrations  which  we 
every  day  meet  with,  of  the  highest  and  purest 
natures  being  driven  from  their  proper  course, 
and  oppressed  and  perverted  by  the  worst.  It 
affords,  also,  a  grand  lesson  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance;  and  proves  that  though  one  false 
step  often  leads  to  ruin,  which  is  retrievable  only 
by  death,  yet  that  uprightness 'and  virtue,  through 
suffering  and  through  death,  work  out  their  own 
salyation." 
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N. 

NYBERG,   MADAME, 

Is  a  poetess,  (living  a  few  years  since)  who  has 
usually  written  under  the  name  of  Euphrosyne. 
Her  poems  were  faTourably  received  in  her  own 
country. 


HUNO-ARIAN. 

Wk  have  left  tiU  the  last,  and  out  of  its  order, 
this  country,  because  wishing  to  draw  to  its  noble- 
hearted  women  particular  attention. 

Hungary  with  the  world  in  general,  has,  during 
a  long  time,  merged  its  identity  in  the  great  Ger- 
manic Empire ;  its  history,  its  literature,  its  fame, 
have  been  considered  as  only  a  part  of  Germany's 
celebrity.  The  late  patriotic  struggles  of  this 
ancient  kingdom  have,  however,  restored  its  na- 
tional claims,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  become 
interested  in  the  annals  of  Hungary ;  in  its  heroes 
and  its  heroines.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  last  have  found  their  places  in  parts  of  this 
**  Record."  Maria  Theresa  and  Appolonia  Jagiello 
have  been  duly  commemorated ;  we  now  advert  to 


a  few  whom,  in  the  meagre  and  oonftucd  pages 
of  Hungarian  history,  haTe  given  indicatioiis  of 
force  of  character. 

Since  the  year  1892,  when  Maria  daughter  of 
Louis  the  great  received  the  crown  i|i  her  own  ri^t, 
it  has  frequently  encircled  the  brow  of  a  woman, 
and,  considering  the  rudeness  of  the  peasantry, 
the  intolerance  of  the  nobles,  and  the  low  tone  of 
political  morality  that  prevailed  in  those  countries, 
the  queens  appear  to  have  worn  the  purple  to  as 
much  advantage  as  the  kings.  In  the  very  esriy 
story  of  the  kingdom  we  must  note  that  Chiistiaiiity 
was  introduced  there  by  a  woman. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Sarolta,  wife  of  the  then 
sovereign,  Geiza,  became  a  convert  to  Christiaiiity 
at  Constantinople.  She  persuaded  her  hnsbaad 
to  adopt  her  creed,  to  form  chnvches  and  invite 
Christian  priests  to  settle  in  his  domain.  Her 
good  influence  extended  still  farther :  she  educated 
her  son,  Stephen,  afterwards  canonised,  who  sno- 
ceeded  his  father.  St  Stephen,  as  he  was  caUed, 
was  the  greatest  man  of  his  era.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  two  objects — the  introduction  of  Christiaa- 
ity  into  Hungary,  and  the  establishing  a  monarch 
that  should  protect  the  liberties  of  the  peopl^ 
He  considered  the  Christian  religion  the  proiDotsr 
of  civil  freedom.  His  fkrther  history  is.  foreign 
to  our  design,  yet  we  must  remark  that  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Louis,  two  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
worthy  kings  that  can  be  found,  were  sons  of  fnoos, 
able,  and  influential  mothers. 

Hungarian  women  seem  always  to  hare  been 
characterized  by  courage  and  magnanimity.  Tlie 
action  of  Maria  Theresa  in  appealing  to  her  peo- 
ple, holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  has  been  rmj 
much  admired.  In  1132,  a  Queen  Helena,  wifo 
of  King  BeU  II.,  appealing  to  the  Diet  of  And 
on  behalf  of  her  husband,  overpowered  and  am- 
tilated  by  a  rival,  led  her  two  sons  by  the  hand 
and  pleaded  for  her  husband,  whose  eyes  had 
been  put  out.  Her  eloquence  prevailed,  and 
what,  in  that  barbarous  age  was  considered  me- 
ritorious, her  husband's  wrongs  were  crwdlj 
avenged. 

Another  Queen  Maria,  in  the  fifteenth  centniy, 
finding  the  king  sinking  into  subserviencj  to  the 
nobles,  infused  into  him  the  spirit  of  resistsBee 
to  the  demands  of  the  Diet  On  one  occasion,  she 
feared  not  to  seize  a  pen,  and,  drawing  a  line  throng 
a  resolution  which  authorized  a  committee  to 
fringe  the  royal  prerogative,  wrote  on  the 
<<Unus  Rex — unus  princeps,"  and  returned  the 
document  to  the  Diet 

In  1688,  we  find  Princess  Helena  Zrin^  defend- 
ing a  fortress  for  two  years  with  all  the  conduct 
of  an  experienced  captain.  When,  at  length,  she 
surrendered  to  the  troops  of  Leopold  and  he  skat 
her  up  in  a  nunnery,  she  escaped,  fled  in  disgnise 
and  joined  her  husband,  then  a  prisoner  in  Torkey. 

The  heroines  of  our  day  haTe  shown  that,  with 
more  enlightened  purposes,  they  are  not  bdund 
the  old  dames  of  Hungary  in  daring  and  eourage. 
Many  more  peculiarly  feminine  traits — oo^jngal 
devotion,  unpretending  patriotism,  unshaken  feir- 
titude  in  duty,  and  disinterested  geaeioeity. 
abound  among  tiie  rictims  of  1849. 
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ABQTLL,   DUCHBSS  OF,  — CHASE,   ASS, 


BENEFACTEESSES • 

A. 
AROYLL,    DUCHESS   OF, 

FomsLT  Ladj  Tilliera,  one  of  tbe  Dobtest  of 
Scotlind's  peeresBeg,  is  lending  her  aid  to  sme- 
liorata  Buffering  and  to  reform  the  erring.  She 
haa  reoontly  originated  in  Scotlkod  >  system  of 
Tirit&Uon  of  prisons  bf  members  of  aocielUs 
ftormed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  most  gratifjiag 
eneoess  hui  attended  their  bcnsTolent  exertiona. 
The  first  Visiting  Society  wss  established  at  Inye- 
nij  ;  and.  though  the  Duchess  had  at  first  consi- 
demble  diffinulUes  to  oteroome,  the  happj  resolta 
which  folloired  the  visitations  cnconrsged  her  to 
persevere  until  the  efficacy  of  the  syBtem  recom- 
mended itself  ta  the  pnblio;  and  similar  societies 
bare  now  been  set  in  opera^on  in  mast  of  the 
towns  of  the  Xorth. 

These  efforts  to  lift  np  the  fallen  and  succour 
the  miserable  are  greatly  to  be  commended  ;  but 
there  Is  a  higher  benevqlenoe  —  that  of  assisting 
to  instmcl  the  ignor«nt  and  keep  the  innocent  from 
temptation.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  is  head  of 
the*  Campbell  family,  has  lately  been  delivering 
lectures  in  Qlasgow  on  popular  reading;  thus, 
both  hneband  and  wife  are  engaged  in  furthering 
the  revolution  of  ideas  which  places  reformation 
as  the  aim  of  law  and  knowledge,  as  the  gaartn- 
tee  of  order.  We  record  the  brave  deed  of  the 
Dake  —  for  brave  it  is  to  hazard  the  azolusiveDeM 
of  rank  by  demon  gtratJons  favoarable  to  popular 
education  —  because  it  gives  pleasing  evidence 
that  he  sympathiiee  in  the  earnest  benevolence  of 
bis  wife,  the  Dochese  of  Argyll. 

One  great  change  moat  come  in  the  Old  World 
before  that  manner  of  popular  ednoation  which 
doee  good,  and  not  evil,  is  accomplished.  The 
women  must  be  fitted  for  edacatora  and  placed  at 
the  bead  of  the  greater  portion  of  achooU  for  the 
young.  Qod  has  given  to  the  female  Bex  moral 
lerut  in  the  superior  degree ;  as  He  haa  given  to 
the  male  sex  mtehanical  lalenl.  This  moral  uiue 
is  what  is  needed  in  the  work  of  rightly  oompre- 
bending  and  moulding  the  yonng  aoul;  ae  me- 
chanical talent  is  requisite  to  discover  the  properties 
tnd  fashion  the  forme  of  matter.  Scotland  has 
led  the  way  in  freeing  religion  from  the  trammels 
of  the  state ;  what  glory  it  would  be  if  she  wonld 
lead  the  way  in  the  work  of  popular  ednoaUooI 
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CHA8B,   ANN, 

Whosi  maiden  name  wm  M'Clamonde,  was 
bora  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Her  ancestors  on 
both  sides  were  from  Scotland,  and  she  is  only  tbe 
second  generation  from  those  bom  there.  The 
first  of  the  family  who  emigrated  to  Ireland  wai 
a  clergyman  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Glasgow. 
His  wife  was  Jean  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh,  a  lineal 
descendant  ftvm  the  Douglas  so  well  known  in 


piRlir.  Ouftal  (IM  noi  lo  necivs  tntj  idnntag 
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Scotch  history.  Her  father  died  In  1816,  when 
Ann  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  The  funilj 
were  left  in  strutened  oirenmstances,  and,  after 
many  struggles  to  maintain  their  position  at  home, 
followed  the  tide  which  an  overruling  Providence 
has  BO  long  been  directing  westward,  and  found  a 
home  in  America.  They  landed  in  New  Tork  in 
1824,  where  Ann  remained  one  year  with  ber 
mother.  Deprived  of  her  gtutrdianship  and  left 
an  orphan  indeed,  she  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
lere  her  eldest  brother  had  established  himself 
business.  With  that  high  independence  and 
energy  of  character  which  has  marked  bar  whole 
course  of  l\tt,  sbe  immediately  took  a  share  in  her 
brother's  bosioess ;  attending  personally  to  the 
in-door  department,  aod  keeping  the  books  of  the 
concern.  In  a  letter  detailing  these  changes  she 
says ;  "  I  Joined  my  brother  in  his  mercantile  pur- 
Boits,  and  was  his  book-keeper,  with  an  intweat 
in  his  bnsinesB.  I  made  myself  well  acquuuted 
with  tbe  mercantile  profession  in  its  various 
branches,  and  found  my  mind  benefited  no  leai 
than  my  pecuniary  eiroumstances.  industry  and 
integrity  of  purpose  are  the  chief  handmaids  of 
fortune.  They  fortify  the  mind  for  the  vicissitude* 
of  life."  These  sterling  qoalities,  with  a  derir« 
to  be  always  useful,  and  a  high  regard  for  truth, 
both  in  word  and  action,  have  been  the  prominent 
characterisiicB  of   the  life  of   this   remarkable 

In  1882,  MiM  M'Clamonde,  iritb  her  broltier, 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence,  in  Augnit, 


BENEFACTRESSES. 


1884,  to  Tampico,  in  Mexico.  Here  they  became 
acquainted  with  Captain  Franklin  Chase,  the 
worthy  Consnl  of  the  United  Statea  at  Tampico, 
to  whom  Miss  M*Clarnonde  was  married  in  1836. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  undisturbed,  to  any 
great  extent,  by  the  numerous  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  government  of  Mexico.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag,  their  business 
was  prosperous.  A  very  considerable  fortune 
crowned  their  industry  and  enterprise.  Their 
house  was  the  open  asylum  of  all  American 
atrangers,  where  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
home  awaited  them,  and  where  the  sick  were  cared 
for  by  Mrs.  Chase  with  maternal  assiduity  and  skill. 

But  a  change  at  length  came  over  them  and 
their  fortunes  —  a  change  which  was  destined,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  rob  them  of  what  they  had  accu- 
mulated in  prosecuting  quietly  the  arts  of  peace, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  make  their  names  oonspi- 
euous  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  to  place  Mrs. 
Chase,  especially,  in  an  enviable  and  heroic  posi- 
tion as  a  benefactress  both  of  America  and  of 
Mexico ;  the  unostentatious  achiever  of  a  bloodless 
and  expenseless  victory. 

It  is  said  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  that  **  he 
who  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city."  Surely,  then,  she  who,  by  ruling  her 
spirit  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  prudent  inge- 
nuity accomplishes  the  capture  of  an  important 
city  without  loss  of  blood  or  treasure,  is  entitled 
to  a  high  rank  among  the  truly  great  and  good. 

The  movement  of  the  army  of  observation  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Point  Isabel  was  the  signal  for 
Mexican  hostilities.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1846, 
a  decree  was  published  by  the  Central  Qovemment, 
declaring  the  property  of  all  resident  Americans 
confiscated  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  war.  This  was  followed  immediately  by 
another,  commanding  all  American  citizens  resid- 
ing near  the  coast  to  retire,  within  eight  days,  at 
least  twenty  leagues  into  the  interior,  or  depart 
from  Mexico  by  sea.  Those  who  remained  in 
Mexico  would  be  regarded  as  hostages  until  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chase  was,  at  this  time,  American  Consul 
at  Tampico.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  trade 
on  his  own  account,  and  had  a  large  stock  of 
goods  on  hand,  with  many  debts  outstanding 
among  the  Mexicans.  These  were  all  confiscated 
by  the  decree,  and  he  compelled  to  abandon  the 
place. 

Mrs.  Chase,  availing  herself  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  a  British-bom  sulject,  determined  to 
remain  in  Tampico  and  take  care  of  her  husband's 
interests.  He  put  her  in  legal  possession  of  all 
his  property,  which  she  was  empowered  to  use  not 
only  for  herself,  but  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  Though  narrowly  watched,  and 
though  all  communication  with  the  enemy  had 
been  strictly  forbidden  as  an  act  of  treason,  she 
contrived  means  to  hold  a  correspondence  with 
her  husband,  and,  through  him,  to  inform  the 
American  officers  of  all  that  was  transpiring  in 
the  city.  She  had  also  a  correspondent  in  the 
dty  of  Mexico,  from  whom  she  ohtuned  direct 


intelligence  of  the  movements  and  plana  of  tlkt 
government,  which  she  also  oommnnieated. 

Some  weeks  passed  in  this  way.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mrs.  Chase  had  drawn  ont  a  plan  of  the 
city,  with  the  position  of  the  troops  and  cuumb 
relied  on  for  its  defence,  wliich,  with  a  survey  ot 
its  harbour  and  river,  she  conveyed  to  Commodore 
Conner,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  vidnity,  pro- 
posing that  he  should  make  an  immediate  aaaanlt, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  would  get  easy  poa- 
session  of  the  city.  Just  at  this  moment  tidings 
came  of  the  capture  of  Monterey,  inereaaing  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  exasperation  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  spite  of  the  mob  was  vented  dbiefly  npon 
Mrs.  Chase.  Her  house  was  attacked  and  robbed, 
and  even  the  authorities  began  to  consult  what 
they  should  do  with  that  <*  refractory  woman." 
Her  servants  were  taken  from  her,  and  her  person 
surrounded  with  others,  who  would  be  only  spies 
upon  her  conduct.  This  change,  with  a  woman's 
sagacity,  she  turned  to  good  account.  Pretending 
to  place  confidence  in  the  spies,  she  showed  them 
her  plans  of  the  city,  which  they  understood  had 
been  sent  to  her  from  the  American  squadron  for 
her  advisement.  She  told  them  that  the  city 
would,  probably,  soon  be  bombarded,  while  a  foroe 
of  25,000  to  80,000  men  would  be  landed  below, 
to  assault  it  in  the  rear,  and  that,  when  taken,  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  the  whole  garrison  were 
cut  to  pieces.  In  making  this  communication,  she 
enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy,  advising  them  only 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  cffeet 
their  own  escape. 

Full  of  this  important  secret,  the  honest  spies 
hastened  to  head-quarters,  and  revealed  the  whole 
matter  to  the  captain-generaL  Great  was  the 
consternation  of  that  worthy  officer,  to  find  himself 
in  so  perilous  a  post,  and  great  was  the  oonstema- 
tion  of  the  city,  when  the  news  was  spread  abroad. 
All  was  uproar  and  confusion.  Despatches  weit 
immediately  sent  to  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Loii 
Potosi,  who  gave  orders  that  the  town  should  be 
evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  the 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war  being  first  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety.  The  greatest  activity  foe- 
vailed.  The  country,  for  miles  aroond,  wu 
scoured,  to  procure  mules  to  transport  the  bag- 
gage. Two  hundred  and  ninety  were  loaded  aod 
despatched  into  the  interior  in  the  course  of  the 
first  night.  A  deputation  waited  upon  Mrs.  Chase, 
to  learn  how  soon  the  attack  might  be  expected. 
Allowing  them  to  fear  that  it  might  be  very  ear^, 
they  held  a  general  council,  civil  and  militaiy,  to 
decide  what  should  be  done.  Many  were  in  favour 
of  burning  the  city,  and  leaving  only  a  rain  for 
the  enemy  to  possess.  But  the  owners  of  property, 
seconded  by  the  British  consul,  prevailed  to  pre- 
vent this  plan  ftrom  being  carried  into  effect 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Chase  had  sought  protection 
from  the  British  Consul,  but  it  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Americaa 
Consul,  and  acting  in  his  name,  and  therefoR 
could  not  claim  the  protection  of  a  subject  of  a 
neutral  power. 

Having  sent  a  ftill  account  of  all  these  mattets 
to  Commodore  Conner,  lira.  Chase  next  prepared 
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to  take  mdruitBfB  of  the  ganertl  eoDBternation  fn 
the  oitj,  uid  secure  »  bloodless  Tjctor?.  She 
eaneed  e  tail  flag-iUff  to  be  erected  on  her  bouM, 
for  the  pnrpoie  of  h<nstinf  npou  it  the  sttra  aiid 
atripes  of  her  edopted  coantjy.  Thii  the  did,  ai 
■oon  ai  the  MeiieaD  traopa  had  withdrawn,  and 
the  8pit6re  and  the  Tlien,  eoon  after  ooming  up 
the  river,  found  the  American  ensign  alread; 
planted  over  the  battlements  of  the  oitj.  The 
eity  authorities  were  eioeedinglj  In4tated,  on 
sseing  this  premature  display  of  Tietorj  on  the 
part  of  a  mere  woman,  and  tlireatened  instant 
Tcngeance,  if  the  flag  were  not  etmck.  Tbey 
eraa  threatened  to  out  it  down ;  but  Mrs.  Chaae 
went  up,  and  claspiDg  it  in  her  arms,  declared 
thoy  ahonid  cut  her  down  with  it. 

On  learning  the  approach  of  the  armed  Teseels 
below,  the  ^leiicane  left  Mre.  Cbaee  and  her  flag 
nnmolested,  and  raising  a  Sag  of  truce,  proceeded 
down  the  river  to  malie  their  peace  with  the  io- 
Taders.  Thus,  without  striking  a  blow,  the  im- 
portant city  of  Tampico  fell  into  oar  bands,  autk 
duedby  the  wisdom  snd  courage  of  a  single  woman. 

Tampico  was  imporlant  in  more  than  one  sense. 
It  is  the  second  seaport  in  the  Oulf,  and,  next  to 
Vera  Cmi,  tlie  moat  important  key  to  the  me- 
tropolla.  A  considerable  qaantity  of  atoree  were 
fonnd  there,  which,  of  coane,  fell  into  our  hands. 
It  was  abBoluteiy  necessary  that  we  ehoold  possess 
the  plice  in  order  to  the  proaecation  of  the  plana 
of  the  army.  It  was  there  that  Qeoeral  Scott 
appointed  hia  rendeivoua,  and  made  all  hia  pre- 
paralions  for  the  masterly  attack  on  Vera  Crni. 

Now,  all  these  adiantages  were  aecured  to  us 
by  the  energy,  decision,  and  contrivance  of  Mrs. 
Chase,  withoDt  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar, 
or  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  To  gain  the  same  by 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  war  would  hare  cost  a 
million,  or  more,  of  doilare,  and  many  lives  of  the 
Mexicans,  at  least,  with,  probably,  aoma  loM  on 
the  side  of  onr  brave  men. 

The  service  rendered  the  United  States  by  Mrs. 
Chase,  has  been  highly  appreciated,  and  gratefully 
acknowledged.  The  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  recognised  it,  not  only  by  personal  testi- 
monials and  commendations,  bat  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  principal  fort  at  Tampico,  and  calling 
it  Fort  Ann,  in  honour  of  ite  real  oonqueror. 
The  press,  throughout  the  land,  accorded  to  her 
tiie  praise  of  a  proud  achievement.  The  ladiea 
of  New  Orleans,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
ladies  of  the  country,  tesUfied  their  hi^  sense 
of  her  worth,  and  the  benefit  of  her  self-sacri- 
ficing benevolenae,  by  presenting  her  a  handsome 
service  of  plate. 

She  deserves  all  these  testimomals,  for  she  saved 
a  city  trom  the  horrors  of  warfare.  She  continues 
to  reside  in  Tampico  where  Mr.  Chase  is  still 
United  States  Consul,  while  lire.  Chase  is  oon- 
ridered  a  benefactress  by  the  people  of  that  city, 
whom  ibe  is  endeavouring  to  aid  in  the  improre- 
ments  wbich  their  interconrse  with  Americans  has 
taught  them  to  value.  Thns  the  adopted  children 
of  our  great  Bepublio,  danghtert  as  well  as  ions, 
are  serving  their  chosen  oonntry,  while  their  deedi 
do  hononr  to  the  land  of  tli^  Urth. 


COLQUOHN,  JANET, 
Was  the  youngest  danghter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
of  Ulster,  eminent  in  Scotland  for  hia  enlerpiiaa 
and  philanthropy.  HermotherwaaMlssMaitland, 
who  dying  early  left  two  little  daughters,  Hannah 
and  Janet.  Tb«  eldeet  was  the  Miss  Sinclair  of 
whom  Legh  Bicfamond  wrote  the  memoir;  she 
died  in  1818,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  and  aftw 
her  death  a  little  volume  was  publiahed  containing 
her  beautiful  "  Letters  on  the  Principles  of  Chris- 
tian Faith." 

Janet,  the  sabjeot  of  our  sketch,  was  bom  in 
1T81,  carefully  and  rellgionsly  educated;  and 
married  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  Sir  Jamea 
Colqaobn,  Baronet  j  she  became  the  Lady  of 
Boesdhu. 


In  180S,  the  year  of  her  removal  to  Bossdhn, 
Ladj  Colquohn  began  her  diary,, which  she  kept 
steadily  for  forty  years;  a  signal  proof  of  her 
self-discipline  and  energy  in  duty,  as  well  as  of 
her  piety  which  thus  found  eipresaioD  and  ex- 
pansion. She  was  mother  of  five  children  whom 
she  watched  over  with  great  care;  her  three  sona 
she  assisted  to  instract,  and  her  danghters'  ednck- 
Uon  she  entirely  conducted. 

In  every  department  of  female  knowledge  she 
was  perfect :  her  own  home  was  a  model  of  order, 
industry,  and  judicious  economy  —  these  thinga 
are  important,  as  showing  that  in  her  deeds  of 
extraordinary  benevolence,  she  was  not  neglecting 
those  common  doties  which  so  often  wholly  en- 
gross the  time  of  her  aei. 

Soon  after  her  settlement  at  Bossdhn,  she  began 
to  visit  the  cottagers  on  her  husband's  estate; 
then  the  neighl>ODring  poor  clainied  her  attention ; 
thus  she  went  on,  administering  alms,  adrice, 
sympathy,  as  each  were  needed.  At  a  later 
period,  when  in  Edinburgh,  she  adopted  a  similar 
course  of  visiUng  among  the  sick  and  miserable 
in  that  city,  where  io  many  are  paupers. 

In  IRIS,  Lady  Colqaobn  began  to  interest  her- 
self in  that  great  eanse,  jet  to  be  aoeompliahed 
Ihronghont  the  earth — Female  Education.  Bha 
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built  a  sohool-honse,  uid  estabtished  a  School  of 
IndoBtry  for  girls  not  far  from  Roasdhu,  and 
almost  daily  visited  it  and  taught  one  olass  her^ 
self.  With  this  she  associated  a  Sunday  School. 
She  instituted  in  this  Sunday  School  a  new  plan 
of  instruction,  where  she  was  the  only  teacher; 
it  is  thus  explained  in  her  Diary : 

"  I  have  begun  a  new  plan  at  our  school  on 
Sundays  —  a  class  for  grown-up  girls.  They 
commit  nothing  to  memory.  But  I  explain  the 
Bible  and  Catechism.  The  olass  is  flourishing  and 
always  increasing.  Seyeral  old  people  attend 
regularly,  and  I  hope  to  haye  more.  My  own 
maids  idso  asked  leave  to  go ;  so,  with  the  chil- 
dren, I  have  a  pretty  large  congregation,  and  it 
needs  some  nerve.  But  I  hope  in  be  enabled  to  go 
on,  and  I  hear  it  is  much  liked.  May  God  send 
a  blessing.'' 

Besides  all  these  labours.  Lady  Colquohn  found 
time  to  write ;  and  though  of  a  most  retiring  dis- 
position, she  felt  that  she  might  do  good  with  her 
talents,  and  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to 
publish.  Her  first  book  was  a  tract  entitled  "  A 
Narrative  founded  on  Facts,"  in  1822.  The  follow- 
ing year  appeared  "  Thoughts  on  the  Religious 
Profession  and  Defective  Practice  in  Scotland." 
Both  productions  were  sent  out  anonymously,  but 
their  great  success  encouraged  her  to  go  on.  In 
1825,  she  sent  out  *<  Impressions  of  the  Heart," 
&c.  This  work  was  widely  circulated,  and  from 
its  good  sense  and  high-toned  spirituality,  together 
with  its  refinement  of  taste  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing every  where  displayed,  many  of  her  personal 
friends  suspected  the  authoress.  Sir  James  Col- 
quohn died  in  1836 ;  and,  owing  to  the  sweet  ex- 
ample of  his  wife,  died  a  Christian.  Her  biogra- 
pher, the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  thus  alludes  to 
her  infiuence  over  her  husband ;  "At  first  proud 
of  her  beauty  and  her  elegant  manners.  Sir  James 
Colquohn  learned  to  value  his  wife's  gentle  wisdom 
and  unworldly  goodness,  till  at  last  harmony  of 
affection  merged  in  harmony  of  ffuth.  She  saw 
his  prejudices  against  evangelical  religion.  She 
scarcely  hoped  to  remove  them  by  conversation ; 
but  she  prayed  for  **  oil  in  her  lamp,"  and  sought 
to  make  her  own  light  shine.*  Her  prayers  were 
answered ;  her  consistency  was  rewarded." 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  her  hus- 

.  band.  Lady  Colquohn  published  another  book, 

«The  Kingdom  of  God,"  to  which  she  gave  her 

name,  her  father  on  his  death-bed  having  ezgoined 

her  to  do  this. 

She  continued  the  school  for  girls,  and  her 
readings  and  expositions  at  her  Sunday  School, 
and  visitings  among  the  poor  and  afflicted.  Thus 
in  the  round  of  steady  usefulness  she  filled  up 
every  day.  One  of  her  duties,  distributing  tracts, 
we  have  not  named,  nor  have  we  space  to  give  the 
details  of  her  noble  charities.  She  was  an  active 
member  of  many  benevolent  Societies,  the  pro- 
jector of  several,  and  to  all  she  gave  freely  of 
her  own  wealth.  She  was  one  of  the  examples, 
we  might  with  truth  say  leaders,  but  prefer,  as 
she  would  do,  a  term  mote  befitting  to  her  sex, — 
of  the  secession,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  Church  in  Scotland.     It  is  doubtful  if  a 


single  individual  did  more  to  prepare  the  religious 
public  for  this  great  step  in  human  improTCineBt 
and  real  Christianity  than  Lady  Colquohn.  Her 
writings  had  made  the  subject  of  personal  religioii 
and  accountabflity  to  God,  not  to  a  hierarchy, 
familiar  to  the  people.  Her  last  appearanoe  as 
an  author  was  in  1889,  in  *<  The  World's  R«l!gioB, 
as  contrasted  with  genuine  ChristlaBi^."  She 
died  October  21st,  1846,  aged  sixty-five  yeftra. 
We  will  close  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  summary  of 
her  character  and  personal  appearance. 

«TaU  and  dignified,  with  an  ample  and  in- 
tellectual forehead,  and  with  beautiful  Greeiaa 
features,  lighted  up  by  a  fine  complexion,  an  eye 
mildly  penetrating,  there  was  something  peculiarly 
prepossessing  in  the  youthful  appearance  of  Lady 
Colquohn.      A  total  absence  of   all-  affectation 
superadded  the  perfecting  charm  of  a  sweet  un- 
consciousness.    Her  elevated  mind  and  graceful 
manners  were  instinct  with  feminine  refinement 
and  inherent  nobility ;  and  though  in  later  years 
her  complexion  had  fsded  and  her  figure  stooped, 
there  came  the  more  brightly  forth  the  reassuring 
gentleness,  the  delicate  consideration,  and  the  tact 
in  diffusing  happiness,  which  are  among  the  love- 
liest attributes  of  the  Christian  lady. 

"  Thus  devoted  and  thus  endowed,  it  was  her 
blessedness  to  accomplish  much  for  that  Redeemer 
whom  she  loved  so  ardently  and  followed  so 
affectionately.  In  the  nearest  circle  of  her  kin- 
dred, in  her  own  household,  amongst  her  younger 
and  older  neighbours,  to  the  poor  of  other  places, 
to  casual  visitors,  she  was  the  source  of  incalcu- 
lable benefits.  Irrespective  of  her  munificent 
contributions  and  unwearying  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  Philanihrophy,  the  iViends  of 
the  Gospel  felt  a  perpetual  solace  in  her  presenee, 
and  were  comforted  to  think  that  in  the  most 
polished  society,  was  exhibited  such  a  specimen 
of  pure  and  consistent  piety.  Her  light  shone  to 
the  last,  and  was  brightest  at  the  end,  and  her 
Father  in  heaven  was  glorified. 

<'  On  the  whole  I  have  never  seen  any  character 
so  blameless  and  harmless  and  without  rebuke; 
so  free  from  infirmities,  and  so  adorned  by  vir- 
tues." 


* 

DIX,   DOROTHEA  L., 

Was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  passed  her 
childhood  and  youth  in  Boston,  or  its  vicinity. 
She  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  began  early  to  make 
her  talents  useful.  Gathering  around  her  in  the 
home  of  her  grandmother,  an  excellent  and  re- 
spectable lady,  a  select  school  of  young  girls,  to 
whom  she  vras  less  like  a  teacher  than  a  loving 
elder  sisteir,  gaining  their  confidence  and  leading 
them  on  with  her  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
Miss  Dix  became  known  by  her  virtues  and  won 
her  way  to  public  esteem.  At  this  time  she  culti- 
vated her  literary  taste,  and  prepared  seveial 
books ;  the  first,  published  in  Boston,  1829,  enti- 
tled "  The  Garland  of  Flora,"  is  proof  of  that 
genuine  love  of  flowers  and  of  poetry  which  marks 
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the  delioately-ioiied  mind,  disoiplined  by  refleo- 
tion,  as  irell  as  study.  Miss  Dix  afterwards  pre- 
pared a  number  of  books  for  children,  among 
which  were  **  Conrersations  about  Common 
Things,"  "Alice  and  Ruth,"  « Evening  Hours," 
and  several  others.  Her  name  was  not  given  to 
any  of  her  works,  but  we  allude  to  them  here  to 
show  that  a  refined  literary  taste  and  genius  are 
compatible  with  the  most  active  philanthropy, 
even  when  compelled  to  seek  its  objects  through 
researches  that  are  both  painful  and  terrible. 

The  declining  health  of  Miss  Diz  made  a  change 
necessary ;  and  as,  by  the  decease  of  her  relative, 
she  had  been  left  sufficiently  provided  for  to  render 
her  own  exertions  unnecessary  for  herself,  she 
gave  up  her  school  in  1834  and  went  to  Europe. 
In  Liverpool  she  was  confined  by  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous illness,  but,  notwithstanding  her  weak  con- 
dition, she  gained,  while  abroad,  much  valuable 
information,  particularly  about  charitable  institu- 
tions.    In  1887  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  soon 
commenced  visiting  the  Poor-House  and  Houses 
of  Refuge  for  the  unfortunate.     She  also  became 
interested  for  the  boys  in  the  Naval  Asylum.   Then 
she  went  to  the  Prisons  and  Lunatic  Asylums; 
every  where  seeking  to  ameliorate  suffering  and 
intruct  the  ignorant.     In  this  course  of  benevo- 
lence she  was  encouraged  by  her  particular  friend, 
and,  we  believe,  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Cban- 
ning,  D.  D.,  of  whose  two  children  she  had  at  one 
time  been  the  governess.    For  about  ten  years,  or 
since  1841,  Miss  Dix  has  given  her  thoughts,  time, 
and  influence  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  poor 
lunatics,  and  to  persuade  the  public  to  furnish 
suitable  asylums ;  also  to  improve  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  prisons  and  places  of  confinement  for 
criminals.    For  this  purpose  she  has  visited  every 
state  in  the  Union  (except,  perhaps,  one)  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  travelling,  probably,  a 
number  of  miles  which  would  three  times  circle 
the  globe.     Every  where  seeking  out  intelligent 
and  benevolent  men,  she  has  endeavoured  to  infuse 
into  their  hearts  the  enthusiasm  that  kindled  her 
own.     Visiting  the  poor-houses,  the  prisons,  the 
places  of  confinement  for  the  insane,  she  has 
learned  their  condition,  pleaded  their  cause,  and 
materially  incited  the  exertions  of  individuals  and 
legislative  bodies  to  proride  suitable  asylums  for 
this  suffering  class.     In  founding  the  state  hospi- 
tals in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina, 
her  exertions  were  of  much  importance  by  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  to  sympathise  with  this 
peculiar  charity.     But  Miss  Dix  did  not  stop  at 
this  point     In  her  enthusiasm  she  sees  only  two 
classes  of  people  —  the  insane  and  the  sane ;  the 
one  to  do,  the  other  to  be  done  for ;  so  she  carried 
her  cares  to  Congress,  and,  in  the  sessions  of 
1848-9,  presented  a  memorial  asking  an  appropri- 
ation of  five  millions  of   acres  of   the  public 
domain  to  endow  hospitals  for  the  indigent  in- 
sane.    The  grant  was  not  made,  and  she  again 
appeared  in  Washington  in  1850,  renewing  her 
application,  but  increasing  the  amount  of  land 
reqaired  to  ten  miUiotuof  acrei,    A  favourable 


report  was  made;  a  bill  was  framed,  passed  the 
House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  time. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  philanthropy ;  one  has 
its  source  in  the  heart,  the  other  in  the  conscience ; 
the  first  induces  pity,  the  second  justice,  or  the 
sense  of  right.  The  last  is  the  most  difficult,  but, 
on  a  large  scale,  the  most  beneficial ;  it  is  the  phi- 
lanthropy which  should  guide  rulers  who  make 
and  administer  the  laws  of  a  free  government. 
The  benevolence  of  pity  is  for  indiriduals  who 
can  examine  into  cases  of  distress  and  interest 
the  feelings  of  such  as  are  willing  to  bestow  char- 
ities out  of  their  own  means.  Public  pity,  invoked 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice,  often  induces 
the  warm-hearted,  in  order  to  accomplish  present 
relief,'  to  do  what  is  wrong  in  itself  and  fraught 
with  great  calamities  in  the  end.  The  philan- 
thropy of  the^good  Las  Cases  was  of  this  kind. 
Pitying  the  woes  of  the  red  race  that  he  saw  wast- 
ing beneath  a  cruel  serritude,  he  consigned  the 
black  race  to  the  horrors  of  intestine  wars  and 
expatriation  in  addition  to  serritude ;  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  misdirected  benevolence,  inflicting  on 
the  white  Christian  man  a  stain,  a  sin,  an  eril,  for 
which  no  created  being  can,  as  yet,  find  the  remedy 
nor  foresee  the  result. 

Rulers  wishing  to  gain  praise  for  philanthropy, 
do,  at  the  public  cost,  high-sounding  deeds  of 
charity,  to  be  known  of  all  men.  Throughout 
Christian  Europe,  the  more  oppressive  the  govern- 
ment, the  more  magnificent  the  charitable  es- 
tablishments. Not  education,  but  alms,  is  the 
right  of  the  people  there.  Many  of  these  chari- 
ties, so  called,  are  the  worst  of  erils.  Every 
Foundling  Hospital  and  Lying-in  Asylum  for 
frail  mothers  is  a  shame  and  a  curse  to  the  city 
and  the  nation  that  established  it ;  yet  doubtless 
much  of  real  benevolent  feeling  has  been  larished 
on  such  institutions.  It  follows  that  charity,  to 
be  beneficial,  must  be  rightly  directed ;  that  good 
intentions  are  not  always  to  be  trusted,  lest  lavish 
generosity  to  one  object  interrupt  or  set  aside 
the  just  provision  for  other  and  more  important 
objects.  Ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  at  the 
public  price  is  worth  twehe  miUiona  of  doUart! 
Is  not  this  an  immense  amount  to  be  ipven  for 
the  support  of  twmttf-tkree  thoutand  intone  per- 
wnt  f  That  is  the  largest  estimate  for  the  United 
States.  Moreover  there  is  already  provision  made 
by  public  and  private  institutions,  for  the  relief 
of  this  class  of  unfortunates  in  twenty-two  of  the 
thirty-one  States.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  bestow 
a  portion  of  the  national  domain  in  preventing 
lunacy?  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  insane  reduce 
themselves  to  this  deplorable  condition  by  in- 
temperance and  other  vices ;  the  result  of  neglect- 
ed childhood  and  ignorance.  7W  millions  of 
children  and  youth  in  our  country  are  now  grotcing 
up  without  school  instruction  I  Ignorant  foreigners 
with  their  children  are  thronging  to  our  land. 
The  parents  neither  know  the  value  of  education, 
nor  are  able  to  obtain  it  for  their  children.  It 
must  be  given  them;  instructors  must  be  fitted 
and  sent  among  them.  Twenty  thousand  addition- 
al female  teachers  are  required  at  this  moment, 
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Id  order  that  the  moral  inBtraotion  of  tha  young 
in  oar  eoantrj  may  keep  pace  with  physieal  and 
menUl  derelopmeiit 

Ib  it  not  the  daty  of  the  American  Qorernment 
proTide  for  popular  edaoatioii,  rather  than 
bestow  gratuitiei  on  any  claw  of  people  T 

That  no  one  ia  better  fitted  to  plead  the  canae 
of  the  ignorant  poor  Chan  Miaa  Dii,  her  am 
In  her  present  beeoTolent  mission  proves.  That 
■he  sees  the  need  of  institutions  for  this  neglected 
oluM  of  the  community,  is  apparent  from  her 
MemonaU.  In  that  presented  at  the  Congress- 
iontJ  ewaioa  of  1650,  ihe  remarks  jnstly — "Tbs 
whole  publie  good  must  be  eonght  and  adranced 
through  those  channels  whioh  most  certainly  eon- 
tribute  to  the  moral  elOTBtion  and  true  dignity  of 
a  great  people."  Unless  education  is  uniTersal, 
how  can  this  moral  eleT&tioo  and.tnie  dignity  be 
•ttained!  Again — "Priniarily,  then,  tbe  high- 
est order  of  means  far  confirmiiig  the  prosperity 
of  a  people,  and  the  dur&tion  of  goTernment, 
mnst  be  the  edacation  of  tbe  ignorant,  and 
reetoring  die  health  and  maintaining  the  sick 
mind  in  its  integrity."  Thus  Bhe  places  as  tbe 
firit  duty  of  legislators,  the  education  of  the 
people.  Cannot  these  two  objects  be  combined  ? 
At  the  next  session  of  Congrese,  why  not  allow 
half  of  the  twelre  millions  of  property  to  be 
•Hotted  forpopularedooationalpurposesT  to  found 
Bud  endow  Normal  Schools,  one  in  each  State 
and  Territory ;  and  prepare  Female  Teachers, 
and  send  them  through  the  length  and  breadtii 
of  OUT  coantryT  Already  Oregon  has  required 
such  teachers ;  and  erery  where  they  are  needed. 

We  make  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that 
some  one.  Miss  Dii  we  should  prefer,  would  take 
Bp  the  caose  of  neglected  childhood,  as  the 
Barest  way  of  curing  the  erils  and  sufferings  that 
afflict  bumsnily.  Christ  healed  the  lunatic ;  but 
He  took  young  children  in  hie  arms  and  blessed 
them,  and  declared  them  to  be  of  his  kingdom. 
What  an  awful  thought  it  is,  that  Christian  legig- 
lators  are  not  in  earnest  to  sare  these  little  ones 
from  falling  under  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness ! 

Mist  Dii  could  worthily  plead  for  these  inno- 
cents. She  has  a  pecnliar  gift  of  winning  suc- 
cess. The  secret  of  her  power  is  her  earnest 
leal,  and  her  untiring  industry.  She  acquires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  her  aabjett.  She  draws 
up  her  papers  with  unequalled  skill.  We  have 
before  us  two  of  her  Memorials  —  one  preeented 
at  Harrisburg,  the  other  at  Washington.  They 
are  models  for  the  study  of  whoever  wenld  pre- 
pare petitions  to  a  public  body  of  men.  So 
clearly  does  she  set  forth  the  object  and  arrange 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  her  plan,  that  the 
Committee  to  whom  it  is  referred,  adopt  her  Me- 
Mortal  at  their  otm  SiporL  The  advantage  this 
gives  of  suceesg  is  wonderful  In  framing  her 
Memorials,  she  follows  the  maiuier  commended 
by  Sterne  —  takes  ungla  eases  of 'suffering  — 
punts  pictures  at  which  tbe  heart  is  so  moved 
that  the  understanding  loses  its  power,  and  yields 
to  the  idea  that  no  misery  is  so  terrible  as  that 
of  a  raving  maniac  I     He  ia  a  drunkard,  perhaps, 


who  has  saorifioed  his  time,  property,  sad  bcahh, 
to  his  eensnal  appotites.  He  hai  wilfully  deatm^ 
ed  his  own  mind  ;  yet  he  must  be  provided  fbr  at 
public  expense — not  merely  with  every  iii  1 1— aij 
—  but  with  comforts,  luxuries;  the  mean*  of  m- 
struction,  and  oven  annaenunU;  while  hi>  broken- 
hearted wife,  his  beggared  children  are  left  to  Aa 
hardest  poverty,  to  struggle  on  as  they  may  witk- 
ont  aympstby  or  relief  I  Is  it  not  a  chari^  a« 
necesBary,  as  noble  to  provide  the  meani  of  nip- 
port,  instruction,  and  improvement,  for  that 
hungry,  ragged,  but  ta/u  group  of  iiuMecnt 
beings,  who  may  i>e  preeerved  from  temptataon, 
and  thus  made  useful  members  of  aode^,  aa  it 


in  Bin,  that  it  cannot,  by  human  agency,  ba  ra- 
covered  from  ite  fall  I 

But  Misa  Dii  only  sees  the  insaoe,  aad  IboM 
who  follow  her  reasonings,  or  rather  deseriptioBa, 
are  almott  if  not  altogether  persuaded  she  is  li^rt. 
Then  she  is  gentle  in  manners  and  has  a  naaact- 
ably  sweet  vmce ;  wonderful  inetances  arc  laU 
of  ils  power,  not  only  over  the  lunatic,  b«t  ow 
the  learned.  She  goes  herself  to  ths  places  who* 
Legislators  meet,  and  pleads  with  ihoae  who  haia 
the  cootrol  of  public  matters.  Thna  aha  ii  en- 
gaged, in  season  and  oat  of  season,  in  ome  taaat, 
to  her  the  most  important  of  all — andshe  scMccedk 
Her  example  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  th«  poww 
of  disinterested  leal  coneeotrated  on  one  purpose. 


FELLEK,  HENRIETTA. 
KjirtTB  of  Lausanne,  Switierlaod.  B«r 
family  was  one  of  tbe  most  respectable  in  Ike 
place,  and  her  education  and  aeeomplisfaBisitt 
ch  as  to  entitle  her  to  hold  a  prominent  positiiB 
a  society  where  literature  and  the  rrfinf  niTi 
of  social  inlerconree  are  greatly  valued.  Sb« 
married  M.  Feller,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  tiMt 
ilty,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  whose  independent 
iiroumstanoas  surronoded  her  with  all  tte  fit- 
gaudeB  of  lit^ 

Madame  Feller  had  been  educated  in  the 
ProtMtant  faith,  and  Urtmght  hendf  a  CkriatiaB, 
though  she  had  never  made  personal  piety  a  cnb. 
Pet 
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jeet  of  much  thought  NoTertheless,  like  most 
mothers,  she  was  faithftil  to  teach  her  only  child, 
a  loTOly  little  girl,  whatever  of  truth  and  good- 
ness she  knew  herself,  and  it  was  through  the 
death  of  this  cherished  child  that  Madame  Feller 
was  brought  to  view  religion  as  a  solemn  and  all- 
important  dutj.  Her  husband  followed  their 
child  to  the  grave  in  a  few  years.  His  death  was 
that  of  a  Christian ;  and,  in  submission  to  tiie  will 
of  her  Heavenly  Father,  Madame  Feller  now 
devoted  her  life  to  the  good  of  others.  Every 
creature  of  Qod*s  had  claims  upon  her  sympathy. 
Her  strong  and  ardent  mind  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  passhre  goodness,  in  which  most  of  her 
sex  who  call  themselves  Christians,  are  content  to 
pass  their  lives.  She  wanted  to  work  in  the  cause 
of  her  Saviour.  She  felt  that  labourers  were 
needed  in  His  service,  and  she  determined  to 
devote  herself  as  a  missionary  in  His  cause.  In 
1886  she  joined  at  Montreal  two  of  her  friends, 
M.  and  Madame  Oliveir,  who  had  gone  out  to 
Canada  to  open  a  Missionary  School.  Here  she 
commenced  her  labours  among  a  people  who  are 
described  as  *'  a  degraded  race,  wanting  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  without  instruction, 
ignorant  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  love  of  God 
to  man,  living  in  the  most  stupid  indifference  and 
insensibility,  and  dying  with  scarcely  a  hope  or 
thought  of  eternal  life.'^ 

Among  these  people  Madame  Feller  took  up 
her  residence,  earnest  in  the  desire  to  do  them 
good,  and  undeterred  by  the  doubts  and  dislike 
of  those  who  in  their  blind  ignorance  distrusted 
the  hand  which  succoured  them. 

Partly  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  chiefly  Arom 
the  opposition  he  met  with,  M.  Oliveir  and  his 
wife  were  compelled  to  leave  Montreal  soon  after 
Madame  Feller  joined  them.  But  she  remained, 
strong  in  the  hope  of  doing  good. 

On  leaving  Switzerland,  Madame  Feller  pro- 
vided, as  she  supposed,  sufficient  fUnds  to  support 
herself  for  life  in  America.  She  had  intended  all 
her  miesionary  labours  should  be  at  her  own 
expense.  She  brought  her  money  with  her,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  Mon- 
treal, who  was  considered  honest  and  safe.  But 
he  failed  in  business,  and  so  completely  was  he 
ruined  that  she  could  not  recover  one  dollar  of 
her  deposit  To  add  to  her  distress,  she  was 
prevented  getting  up  a  school  in  Montreal  by  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  had  persecuted  M,  Oli- 
veir; and  after  struggling  in  vain  against  the 
tide,  she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  St 
Johns.  Here  too  she  met  with  opposers,  and  as 
she  had  no  funds,  could  do  nothing.  She  had 
written  to  her  friends  in  Switzerland  of  her  des- 
titute condition,  but  before  help  arrived,  she  was 
reduced  to  great  distress.  Her  utterly  forlorn 
condition  at  St  Johns  weighed  heavily  upon  her 
heart.  But  this  cloud  did  not  long  oppress  her. 
She  remembered  she  was  doing  Ood's  work,  and 
that  she  must  not  faint  under  trials  that  had  been 
foreshadowed  to  her.  Means  of  support  firom  her 
friends  in  Switzerland  soon  reached  her,  and  she 
again  began  to  teach  all  the  pupils  she  could 
obtain,  adulta  as  well  as  children,  to  read  the 
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Bible.  That  was  her  mission.  The  necessity  of 
her  labours  may  be  somewhat  understood  from 
the  fact  that  there  then  was  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty,  of  the  French  colonists  in  Canada,  who 
could  read,  and  scarcely  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  be 
found  among  the  Catholic  population. 

Madame  Feller  had  obtained  considerable  in- 
fluence at  St  Johns.  So  conciliating  were  her 
manners,  so  pure  and  peaceful  her  life,  so  devoted 
was  her  heart  to  the  cause  of  doing  good  to  the 
wretched,  and  instructing  the  ignorant,  that  many 
who  regarded  her  as  a  heretic,  could  not  but 
admire  her  seal,  and  bless  her  charity.  But  when 
the  first  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  broke  out, 
the  blind  fury  of  those  who  felt  they  were  op- 
pressed, but  were  not  qualified  to  discriminate 
between  their  friends  and  foes,  was,  at  St.  Johns, 
turned  against  Madame  Feller  and  her  adherents. 
She  was  driven  by  violent  outrages  from  the 
country,  and  with  about  sixty  of  her  pupils  and 
supporters,  took  shelter  in  our  republic.  She 
was  received  at  Champlain,  whither  she  fled,  with 
the  greatest  kindness;  though  her  sufferings 
during  her  flight  had  been  severe,  and  during  the 
winter  she  passed  in  the  United  States,  she  and 
her  poor  followers  had  to  endure  many  privations. 
But  as  soon  as  order  was  in  some  measure 
restored  in  the  Provinces,  the  British  authorities 
invited  Madame  Feller  to  return,  promising  her 
protection  for  the  future,  and  urging  her  to 
appear  against  those  who  had  injured  her,  and 
they  should  be  punished.  She  accepted  with 
gratitude  the  offer  of  returning  to  her  mission 
labours,  but  she  steadfastly  refused  to  witness 
against  those  who  had  injured  her. 

"  I  came  to  Canada,"  said  she,  "  to  do  good  to 
all,  so  far  as  I  have  the  ability — to  those  who 
injure  and  persecute,  as  well  as  to  those  who  love 
and  aid  me.  What  these  poorpeople  did,  they  did 
in  ignorance.  I  pity  and  forgive  them,  and  only 
desire  the  opportunity  of  doing  them  favours." 

Her  resolution  soon  became  known,  and  the  true 
Christian  spirit  of  her  conduct  subdued  her  enemies. 
From  that  time  she  was  comparatively  unmolested. 
Her  school  increased,  her  influence  augmented, 
and  her  character  was  respected  even  by  those 
who  still  opposed  her  mission.  In  the  autumn  of 
1836  she  removed  to  Grand  Ligne,  a  settlement 
about  twenty  miles  troxa.  Montreal,  where  she 
opened  her  school.  In  July,  1887,  Madame  Feller 
was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oilman,  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Montreal.  He  found  her  with 
her  school  in  a  bam,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
She  herself  was  living  in  a  small  garret.  Im- 
pressed with  her  devotion,  he  determined  to  use 
every  exertion  to  obtain  a  house  for  the  Mission. 
In  Montreal  and  in  the  various  towns  in  the 
United  States,  he  met  with  a  warm  and  cheering 
response  to  his  call  for  aid ;  sufficient  funds  were 
soon  obtained  to  warrant  the  commencement  of 
the  building,  and  the  Mission  house  was  subse- 
quently finished  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  was 
at  first  projected ;  —  the  visits  of  Madame  Feller 
to  the  Atlantic  cities  for  several  successive  years, 
having  signally  prospered.  This  institution  and 
its  branches  now  have  over  three  hundred  pupils. 
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There  is  a  NormiJ  department,  where  aboat  thirty 
young  men,  French  Canadians,  are  preparing 
themaelves  to  become  teachers,  oolportenrs  or 
missionaries ;  and  there  is  also  a  female  depart- 
ment of  the  same  kind  lately  established.  The 
gpreat  aim  of  those  engaged  in  this  beoeyolent 
enterprise,  is  to  teach  all  the  children  in  the 
Canadas  to  road,  and  then  place  a  Bible  in  the 
possession  of  every  family. 

Madame  Feller's  character  has  been  pnriiled  in 
the  fiery  baptism  of  adversity.  She  lives  for  others, 
and  in  the  devotion  of  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause 
of  benevolence,  her  powers  of  mind  have  acquired 
such  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  discern- 
ment, as  few  of  either  sex  can  ever  attain.  By  her 
wisdom  and  perseverance,  she  has  overcome  what 
seemed  before  impossibilities,  and  has  planted  the 
most  extensive  and  important  educational  and  mis- 
sionary establishment  that  the  Protestants  have 
ever  had  in  British  America :  and  she  is  now  the 
beloved  mother,  the  revered  Directress  of  the 
whole.  Her  fifteen  years  of  labour  have  only  served 
to  add  neW  energies  to  her  nature,  new  graces  to 
her  soul.  Nothing  discourages,  nothing  disturbs 
her.  To  her  God  she  commits  herself  and  her 
cares,  with  the  same  trust  and  love  a  fiivourite 
child  feels  in  the  arms  of  its  father. 


F. 

FISKE,   CATHARINE, 

A  TEVB  Benefactrice,  beoaase  she  earned  what 
she  ffave,  and,  while  doing  deeds  of  mercy,  never 
forgot  the  claims  of  justice.  Catharine  Fiske  was 
bom  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  80th  of 
July,  1784.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  few 
months  old,  committing  his  only  precious  child  to 
her  heavenly  Father.  Her  mother  married  a 
second  husband,  who  was  not  a  provident  man ; 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  different  places, 
residing  for  a  time  in  Vermont,  in  one  of  its  most 
remote  and  wild  settlements.  Still,  the  self-edu- 
cation of  Catharine  Fiske  went  on  wherever  she 
was,  for  she  had  a  mind  that  would  improve.  One 
who  knew  her  well  gives  this  account  of  her  early 
years: 

<*  She  ever  appeared  different  from  most  other 
children,  in  that  she  was  remarkably  uniform  in 
her  feelings  and  perfectly  mild  as  to  temper. 
When  ever  so  much  crossed  or  tried  she  had  good 
command  over  her  passions.  She  was  never  gay 
and  flighty,  like  others  of  her  age ;  never  in  the 
least  uneasy  at  her  situation,  let  it  be  ever  so 
unpleasant.  She  could  always  find  some  one  that 
had  many  more  unpleasant  tasks  to  perform  than 
herself,  and  patiently  endured  all  her  disappoint- 
ments, which  were  many,  in  early  life.  She  was 
very  fond  of  her  little  companions,  endeavouring 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  them  cheerful  and 
happy.  And  they  were  not  all  that  she  endeavoured 
to  make  happy,  for  the  a^ed  she  always  felt  inte- 
rested in,  and  endeavoured  to  do  all  for  them  that 
came  within  her  sphere.  She  was  uncommonly 
attached  to  books,  and  read  a  great  many  hours 


and  days  when  other  children  were  at  play.  Asd 
when  she  did  not  understand  the  author,  some  ooe 
must  explain  it  to  her  satisfaction,  or  she  eould 
not  very  willingly  lay  her  book  aside ;  and,  wbeo 
once  made  to  understand,  it  was  never  forgotten. 
She  was  exceedingly  kind  in  her  feelings  toward 
the  poor  and  distressed,  administering  to  their 
wants  all  that  was  in  her  power.  Her  opportuni- 
ties for  school  were  rather  limited,  even  for  those 
days,  excepting  that  her  fHends  at  Worcester  gave 
her  some  advantages  in  schooling." 

She  commenced  her  life-profession  of  teacher 
when  only  fifteen,  continuing  it  till  her  death. 
May  20,  1887,  aged  fifty-three  years.  She  was 
a  faithful  and  efficient  labourer  in  the  service 
of  humanity ;  preparing  the  young,  especially  of 
her  own  sex,  for  their  important  stations  aad 
responsible  duties.  For  a  number  of  years  she 
was  instructor  in  the  public  or  district  schools, 
but  in  1814  she  opened  her  Female  Seminary  at 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  where  she  presided  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Thus  for  twenty-three 
years  was  she  steadily  engaged ;  having  under  her 
care,  in  all,  more  than  two  thousand  ^rt  hundred 
pupils,  young  ladies  from  every  state  in  the  Union ; 
and  her  success  in  moulding  this  variety  of  cha- 
racters to  an  uniform  model  of  high  moral  excel- 
lence was  astonishing.  In  no  single  instance  did 
her  influence  fail  to  effect  a  salutary  impressioii : 
nor  ever  did  a  pupil  leave  her  school  but  with 
respect  for  its  principal. 

The  following  summary  of  her  merits  as  an  in- 
structor is  f^m  the  pen  of  a  learned  clergyman,' 
who  had  known  her  long  and  intimately : 

**  Miss  Fiske*s  iaet  in  eliciting  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  some  minds,  and  the  stimulus  afforded  to 
those  that  were  apt  to  learn,  rendered  her  inte- 
resting to  all  who  came  under  her  immediate  su- 
pervision. There  was  nothing  that  they  would 
not  try  to  do ;  tfiey  attempted  nothing  but  what 
they  successfully  accomplished;  being  led  on  at 
every  step  by  a  kindness  and  plainness  that  gave 
novelty  and  interest  to  each  subject.  She  seemed 
to  act  under  the  impression  that  *  whatever  was 
worth  doing  at  all,  was  worth  doing  weU.* 

**  How  it  was  that  she  made  provision  for  such 
a  numerous  household,  and  superintended  all  its 
culinary  and  economical  concerns  while  she  was 
giving  directions  how  to  manage  her  farm,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  the  chemistry  of  making 
bread,  demonstrating  the  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical calculations  of  Newton  and  La  Flaee, 
pointing  out  from  the  wild  flower  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ashuelot  the  great  principles  to  which  linnsBus 
devoted  himself,  enforcing  with  appropriate  re- 
marks the  syllogisms  of  Hedge  and  the  mental 
and  moral  sentiments  of  Watts  on  the  Mind, 
together  with  remarks  appropriate  to  the  amaUesI 
girl  to  initiate  her  into  the  mysteries  of  her 
mother  tongue,  I  need  not  stop  to  tell  nor  attempt 
to  describe !   All  do  know  that  it  was  aecomplished 

*  Rev.  Z.  8.  Barftow,  ptstor  of  tbe  Coof  regatloBal  Ctorrk 
in  Keene.  Of  the  woaderflil  ebtlitice  «■  •  lesdwr  pimmmei 
by  Mifs  Fiske  the  author  of  this  worlE  can  teeiify :  haviof 
been  for  a  time  under  her  instruction,  and  also  eotmstinf 
bar  daughters  in  their  chiMbeod  to  ber  Ibminff  care. 
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ivith  a  simplioity  and  want  of  diBplay,  at  thmt^h 
it  required  no  effortj  and  as  if  there  were  nothing 
to  exhaust  the  mind  or  to  disturb  its  equilibrium ; 
thus  showing  the  *  perfection  of  art  by  concealing ' 
its  machinery  and  exhibiting  only  its  happy  re- 
sults!" 

She  performed  all  these  things  while,  often,  a 
sufferer  from  pain,  her  health  being  delicate  al- 
ways, and  often  so  feeble  that  a  person  of  less 
fortitude  in  duty  would  ha^e  become  a  confirmed 
invalid.  Her  strength  was  not  physical,  but 
moral ;  this  was  the  compelling  power  of  her  mind. 
Among  her  papers  was  found  a  document  without 
date,  but  apjfarently  written  in  early  life,  in  which 
she  specifies  the  course  that,  by  the  help  of  God, 
she  was  resolved  to  piuraue ;  in  it  are  these  reso- 
lutions : 

*<  The  Sabbath  I  will  keep  with  due  and  sincere 
attention.  I  will  speak  with  truth  and  candour, 
which  is  to  speak  as  I  think,  if  I  speak  at  all. 
I  will  do  oi  /  pretend  and  profete^  perform  and 
make  good  my  promise,  and  really  be  what  I  pre- 
tend to  be.  Likewise,  I  will  abstain  from  all  ex- 
cessiTe  recreation,  all  idle  and  vain  thoughts,  and 
all  kinds  of  procrastination.  I  will  not  precipi-. 
tately  nor  uigustly,  nor  maliciously  censure  any 
fellow-being;  but  pity,  admonish,  and  relieve, 
when  possible.  In  a  word,  I  will  do  as  I  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  myself. 

**  I  will  believe  the  Go^l  promiees,  obey  its  com- 
mande,  and  read  them  with  aU  possible  attention,  I 
will  read  such  other  books  as  are  clothed  with 
unaffected  piety  and  real  morality.  I  will  avoid 
irreligious  companions,  and  associate  with  the 
virtuous,  with  sincere  attention  to  their  eonversa- 
tion.  I  will  earnestly  strive  not  to  swerve  from 
the  strictest  rules  of  virtue  and  piety.*' 

Her  piety  was  not  only  without  ostentation,  but 
almost  without  expression  in  words — it  was 
through  her  daily  deeds  that  \he  beauty  of  her 
Christian  character  was  manifested.  The  field  of 
her  usefulness  was,  by  no  means,  limited  to  public 
instruction.  In  her  household,  at  the  fireside,  her 
life  was  one  sweet  strain  of  moral  humanity ;  the 
inspiring  breath  of  every  virtue ;  a  benign  gospel, 
preached  to  every  listening  and  attentive  ear  in 
tones  and  acts  of  kindness  and  love,  in  a  spirit  of 
overflowing  benevolence,  and  in  the  silent  teach- 
ings of  patience  under  sufferings.  In  one  of  her 
morning  prayers,  written  for  her  family  and 
school,  which,  in  a  soft,  but  clear  and  impressive 
voice,  she  daily  read,  this  passage  occurs : 

"  Oh,  our  Qod,  we  can  form  most  serious  reso- 
lutions of  amendment  in  our  temper  and  conduct, 
but  these  resolutions  we  shall  be  unable  to  perform 
without  the  aid  of  thy  spirit.  Give  us  grace,  0 
God,  that  we  maybe  guarded  against  pride,  covet- 
ousness,  malice,  and  every  vicious  feeling;  that 
we  may  observe  the  laws  of  equity  and  truth  in 
all  our  dealings ;  that  we  possess  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  its  purity,  visiting  the  widow 
and  fatherless,  and  keeping  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  world." 

Such  principles  were  her  guide  in  the  daily 
business  of  life ;  and  her  management  of  all  the 
means  of  doing  good,  pecuniary  as  well  as  moral. 


was,  even  in  her  worldly  affairs,  a  pattern  of  fore- 
sight and  wise  economy  which  few  men  have 
equalled.  By  her  steady  perseverance  and  upright 
course  she  accumulated,  for  a  country  village,  an 
*<  elegant  sufficiency ;"  her  property  being,  on  her 
decease,  appraised  at  over  ten  thousand  dollara. 
This  she  had  earned  and  saved  unaided  and  alone ; 
supporting,  meanwhile,  her  mother,  widowed  a 
second  time,  and  always  giving  liberally  to  such 
charities  and  plans  for  improvement  as  the  commu- 
nity around  her  required.  Miss  Catharine  Fiske 
may  truly  be  styled  the  Benefactress  of  Keene.  No 
individual  did  so  much  as  she  during  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  her  sojourn  there  for  the  material' 
prosperity  of  that  pleasant  town,  combined  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
people ;  and  the  elevated  and  refined  tone  of  social 
life  which  now  distinguishes  it,  inducing  many 
intellectual  and  rich  denizens  of  Boston  and  other 
cities  to  make  it  their  chosen  place  of  retreat,  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
her  school  and  her  beautiful  exhibition  of  the 
character  of  an  educated  Christian  lady.  And 
who  shall  estimate  the  amount  of  good  to  fami- 
lies, society,  the  whole  land,  which  her  influence 
had  in  jmoulding  the  characters  of  her  pupils,  the 
twenty-five  hundred  young  girls  committed  to  her 
care  ?  Most  of  these  are  now  mothers,  stamping 
on  thousands  and  thousands  of  young,  unformed 
minds,  the  seal  of  those  eminent  virtues  they 
honoured  in  her.  Many  an  impression  may  be 
faint,  but  if  it  be  truef  it  will  come  out  brighter 
and  clearer  as  the  fires  of  passion  and  temptation 
bum  around  it  Was  she  not  a  public  Benefac- 
tress? Her  visible  influence  for  good  did  not 
cease  with  her  life.  She  had  no  relation  but  her 
aged  mother.  The  disposition  made  of  her  pro- 
perty showed,  to  quote  again  from  the  exceUent 
sketch  of  Mr.  Barstow,  "  the  desire  of  Miss  Fiske 
that  it  might  do  good  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." Her  first  expressed  wish  was  that  her  be- 
loved mother  should  have  every  possible  comfort 
during  her  life ;  then  she  directed  a  certain  and 
liberal  annuity  to  one  faithful  assistant  teacher, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  school ;  then  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  relief  of  domestics  and 
any  of  her  pupils  reduced  to  distress;  after  a 
term  of  years,  when  all  these  private  bene&ctiona 
had  been  accomplished,  the  residue  of  the  property 
and  its  accumulations  were  to  go  in  aid  of  the  first 
Charitable  Asylum  for  the  Insane  established  in 
New  Hampshire. 

In  the  wise  allotment  of  Providence,  men  are 
the  providers,  women  the  dispensers ;  the  earnings 
of  the  one  sex,  to  become  most  beneficial,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  economy  of  the  other.  Few 
are  the  instances  recorded  where  a  female  has 
accumulated  property ;  what  she  earns  is  for  im- 
mediate and  pressing  exigencies,  to  supply  which 
is  really  the  province  of  the  stronger  sex.  Miss 
Fiske  is  a  remarkable  exception ;  she  united  in 
her  character  the  best  qualities  of  both  the  sexes. 
Well  might  Mr.  Barstow  close  his  notice  of  her 
by  asserting  that  "she  was  a  woman  of  great 
originality,  of  uncommon  powers,  of  great  influ- 
ence, of  tme  humility,  of  comprehensive  plans. 
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tod  of  rest  philosopbickl  gnatDem."  Ber  hiatorj 
belODgl  to  bflr  coontry.  And  may  it  Bho*  all  that 
the  circ(iiiiat«iices  of  birth,  orphftoage,  ar  phyncnl 
weakness,  and,  in  oar  couatry,  we  maj  add,  of 
reapect  which  talenla  and  Tirtue  will  secure.  Hay 
tex,  militate  nothing  agunst  the  luefalneii  and 
it  ihowthe  trilliDg,  the  giddy,  and  the  thonghtlcBa, 
that  it  ii  DO  proof  of  greatneM  to  deipie*  r«- 
1,  and  that  trae  piety  is  the  only 
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DisiRTiDLr  honoured  for  her  long  ind  bene- 
'fleisl  exertioue  in  the  cause  of  female  education 
in  Greece,  vas  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Her  father,  John  W.  Mulligan,  Esq.,  still  living, 
il  a  lawyer  of  high  repate,  one  of  the  oldest 
member*  of  the  bar  in  that  city.  Besides  Mrs. 
Hill,  two  other  daughters  of  Mr.  Mulligan  have 
been  teachers  in  the  miestonary  echoiil  at  Athena ; 
the  father  who  has  educated  bis  children  so  wisely 
«ad  encouraged  them  to  employ  their  talents  in 
the  service  of  God  and  humanity  must  be  worthy 
of  the  eiceediag  great  reward  he  is  enjoying  in 
their  extended  usefulness  and  wonderful  success. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Fraqces  M.  Mulligan 
with  the  Re*.  John  H.  Hill,  seems  to  have  been 
-one  of  those  unions  ordered  in  heaven  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  caDJagal  happiness  Christians  may 
enjoy  if  suitably  mated,  while  by  their  united 
faith  and  labours  every  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
duty  is  removed  or  aurmounted,  and  the  good 
•tcompUstaed  is  almost  incredible.  Such  hu  been 
the  mission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill. 

In  18S1,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Pro- 
ttestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  to  assist  the 
most  ancient  Eaetem  Church  of  Christ,  that  of  the 
iQreeh.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  Rer.  John 
H.  Hill  and  hie  wife  were  sent  to  Athens,  to  found 
*nd  superintend  such  semlnariea  of  learning  and 
Christian  morala  aa  thej  might  find  practicable 


and  useful.  Atbeos,  on  their  arri 
to  them,  when  entering  within  its  crumbling  walla, 
a  scene  of  desolation  such  as  iDerilably  follows  in 
the  bloody  train  of  war.  The  city  was  one  mass 
of  mine,  over  and  among  which  these  miseioDary 
teachers  had  then  to  pick  their  almost  palUass 
way.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  tfaey  began  to 
gather  around  them  the  destitute  half-clad  and 
ignorant  daughters  of  GreeCe,  although  many  of 
these  were  among  the  well-born,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  War,  which  had,  for  a 
time,  levelled  all  classes.  Cpon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  was  devolved  the  momentous  task  of  moulding 
the  new  social  features  of  the  OrtA  people  jnat 
•scaped  from  Turkish  bondage,  and  soon  to  lake 
their  position    among  the   civiliied    nations   c^ 

Mrs.  Hill  immediately  commenced  her  srhool 
for  girls,  in  which  Mr.  Hill  has  always  been  her 
coadjntor,  adviser,  and  what  God  designed  the 
husband  should  he  to  his  wife,  her  protector  and 
head.  It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Hill,  worth  remark,  in  this  age  of  innoTation, 
when  foolish  women  (meaning  those  who  do  not 
place  dulift  paramount  to  nghli)  are  clamouring 
for  independence  in  the  married  as  well  as  single 
state,  to  note  the  sweet  modesty  which  characteriin 
ber  eentiments  on  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  she  thus  alladea  to  her  position ;  — 

"  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  it  hsd 
not  been  for  the  estsblishment  of  the  mission  to 
Greece,  I  might  have  passed  the  even  tenor  of  my 
life  like  thousands  of  others,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, save  in  the  family  circle;  or,  at  the  most, 
not  beyond  my  intimate  friends.  If  my  name  has 
become  more  known  to  the  public  than  that  of 
other  female  members  of  the  mission,  it  has  been 
simply  ou  account  of  my  Connexion  with  him,  who 
is  at  its  head."  She  goes  on  to  give  a  due  shore 
of  praise  to  the  assistants,  and  says  that  what  bas 
i  been  accomplished  "is  owing  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work." 
Mr.  Hill  opened  a  school  for  Greek  boys  at  the 
same  lime ;  it  has  succeeded  and  done  mnch  good, 
but  the  greatest  fblessing  to  Greece  has  been  the 
I  school  for  girls.  Divine  Providence  is  thus  surely 
I  working  oat  through  the  special  infiucnce  of  the 
'  female  sex,  a  wonderful  system  for  regenerating  the 
Eastern  World.  Thst  such  a  change  ofseDtiment 
should  occur  respecting  the  capacity  of  women  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  become  the  teachen  of  na- 
tional schools  in  the  country  where,  until  twenty 
;  yean  ago,  all  learning  was  confined  to  the  other 
]  sex,  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle.  Blra.  Uill  has 
90  graphically  described  the  process  that  we  will 
quote  from  her  admirable  letter,  premising  that 
the  school  was  opened  in  the  magaiine  or  cellar 
I  of  the  house  in  which  they  resided — that  the  first 
I  day  she  had  twenty  pupils  and  in  two  months  one 
I  hundred  and  sixty.  That  not  mere  than  six  conld 
,  read,  and  only  ten  or  twelre  knew  a  letter. 

"We  began  with  thea^lkahtll  b«t  even  befot* 
the  point  had  been  reached  where  elementary 
education  adranoes  tc  that  of  a  higher  order, 
I  circumstances  already  pointed  oat  the  necessity 
I  of  providing  for  it     Oar  views  warq  tnnimitted 
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to  some  of  our  friends  in  the  tJidted  States — they 
laet  with  a  gratifying  response  ftrom  many  ladled 
of  Tery  high  character  in  our  own  communion; 
and  some  ladies  of  different  denominations  united 
in  a  society,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma 
WHlard  of  Troy,  New  York,  for  the  aTowed  pur- 
pose of  educating  female  teachers  in  Greece  under 
our  immediate  care  and  superintendence.  This 
department  continued  in  very  successful  operation 
from  1884  to  1842.  In  the  meanwhile,  and  during 
this  period,  another  progressive  change  took  place. 
Athens,  which  had  been  under  the  Turkish  rule 
until  1883,  became  in  1884  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  families  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  goyemment,  came  to  reside 
in  Athens.  No  proyision  haTing  been  made  in  any 
quarter  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  these 
families,  an  appeal  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
of  such  to  permit  their  daughters  to  enjoy  those 
privileges  of  education  which  we  were  affording  to 
the  natiye  females  of  Athens  exclusively,  could 
not  be  put  aside— and  in  this  manner,  the  daughters 
of  the  most  influential  and  best  educated  families 
in  Greece,  were  added  to  those  who  were  already 
with  us  and  who  were  destined  to  be  employed  in 
extending  the  same  benefits  to  their  fellow  country- 
women. About  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  destitution  of  means  which  existed  nearly 
throughout  the  Levant,  applications  were  made  to 
us  from  the  more  wealthy  families  in  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  and  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  in  the 
North  and  East,  as  well  as  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
in  the  West.  And  at  one  period  we  actually  had 
pupils  ftrom  all  those  places  congregated  under 
our  roof.  The  domestic  establishment  of  our 
Mission  from  1837  to  1842,  embraced  60  pupils, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  were  no  less  than 
from  600  to  600  in  daily  attendance  upon  the 
schools,  as  extemes.  The  Greeks,  however,  with 
a  laudable  pride,  were  not  willing  to  allow 
strangers  to  do  everything  for  them.  They  were 
not  long  in  setting  on  foot  measures  for  bearing  a 
part  themselves,  in  the  great  work  of  female  edu- 
cation. A  society  was  formed  (in  Greek,  h  ^iXm- 
KotinrtKii  'Eroip^a)  whioh  had  for  one  of  its  objects 
the  preparation  of  female  teachers.  To  this 
Society,  in  1842,  we  made  oyer  the  whole  of  our 
domestic  establishment.  The  necessity  which  had 
imposed  upon  us  this  duty,  had  ceased,  and  the 
impulse  had  b^en  given :  the  work,  moreover,  had 
become  much  too  laborious  for  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  funds  of  that  Society  are 
continually  increasing  by  liberal  donations  from 
wealthy  Greeks  residing  in  Germany,  in  the 
Danube  provinces,  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  have 
been  educated  in  our  schools,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make- an  exact  estimate.  If  we  assume  260 
for  the  annual  ayerage  of  such  as  had  completed 
their  education,  and  gone  out  into  the  world ;  and 
if  we  commence  our  reckoning  f^om  1886,  i.  e. 
five  years  after  we  commenced  our  labours  here, 
we  may  fairly,  I  think,  put  down  the  number  at 
8500.  I  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  namberB, 
and  I  hope  I  am  within  the  limit  of  faots. 

Althou^  there  are  no  female  Behools  which 


can,  strictly  spealdng,  be  called  branehea  of  the 
Mission  School  at  Aliens,  there  is  scarcely  one 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  of  which  either  the 
Directresses  or  some  of  the  Teachers,  have  not 
been  educated,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  us.  For 
years  we  had  a  Normal  School  for  the  education 
of  female  teachers,  sent  to  us  by  the  Government 
from  different  provinces  of  the  Kingdom.  Several 
of  these,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  we  made 
with  the  Government,  after  being  examined  and 
receiying  their  Diplomas,  were  sent  Into  the 
Morea  and  other  parts  to  open  schools  in  their 
respectiye  districts  as  Government  Teachers.  One 
of  these  laboured  most  effectually  in  the  island 
of  Hydra  for  seyen  years,  where  no  school  for 
females  had  ever  exuted.  The  school  she  estab- 
lished is  still  continued  there,  and  is  yery  flourish- 
ing—  but  she,  after  seven  years'  labour  there,  re- 
turned, and  is  now  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  our 
teachers  in  the  Mission  Schools. 

The  effects  of  female  education  here  has  been 
most  gratifying.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
observing  many  of  our  early  pupils  in  domestic 
life,  as  wives  and  mothers  at  the  head  of  their 
families,  discharging  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
them,  with  a  care  and  assiduity  most  exemplary 
and  praiseworthy.  We  know  of  many  instances 
where  the  Mother  who  had  been  educated  under 
our  eye,  has  waited  with  .anxiety  for  the  period 
when  she  could  place  her  children  under  th»  salu- 
tary influence  of  our  system  of  instruction.  We 
have  seen  the  powerful  effect  of  a  good  and  vir- 
tuous education  overcoming  the  custom  of  ages, 
and  the  power  of  Mammon,  Many  parents  who 
have  had  no  other  dowry  to  bestow  upon  their 
daughters  but  this — "that  they  had  been  edu- 
cated in  our  schools," — haye  married  their 
daughters  to  men  of  education  and  good  sense, 
able  to  support  them  well  —  and  we  have  seen 
their  mothers  coming  to  us  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, acknowledging  the  lasting  benefits  conferred 
by  education,  when  they  found  that  an  instructed 
mind  was  priied  by  men  of  sense,  more  than 
money  or  lands. 

This  is  a  concise  summairy  of  the  progress  of 
female  education  in  Greece ;  and  I  think  /  may 
add  that  the  female  sex  has  made  greater  use  of 
their  advantages,  and  greater  improvement  in 
proportion  to  their  advantages,  than  the  male 


» 


sex. 

Such  immense  benefits  to  a  nation  are  the  work 
of  one  true  missionary  family,  where  the  object  has 
been  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Christian  character 
in  the  hearts  of  little  children,  the  girls  receiving 
equal  instruction  with  the  boys.  Is  there  a  Mis- 
sion School  in  the  world  that  has  eyer  accomplish- 
ed so  much  good  within  the  same  number  of 
years  ?  and  done  the  work  with  so  little  expense  ? 

We  might  describe  its  blessings  to  the  Greek 
people,  and  the  great  popularity  it  enjoys;  tell 
how  the  rulers  of  that  land  pay  homage  to  the 
moral  power  of  the  missionaries,  and  consider  it 
an  honour  that  Mrs.  Hill's  school  for  girls  is  in 
their  chief  city ;  how  distinguished  foreigners  give 
praise  to  her  noble  deeds,  and  acknowledge  thia 
institation  as  the  chief  agent  of  improvement  Id 
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AtheDl;  haw  the  vhols  natioD  loots  t«  her  xod 
her  huaband  u  iu  BenefsctorB ;  but  the  limits  of 
this  sketch  irill  not  permit.  It  is  enough  to  oy 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Anerieaii  Miaaion  in 
Qreece  Is  acknawledged  to  be  the  means  of  ineal- 
oalable  and  nnquaUfied  good  to  the  land  of  Peri- 
oles  and  Aspasia ;  who  nerer,  in  their  proudest 
triumphs,  enjoyed  ^at  of  ruiing  OTsr  the  moral 
sense  and  enlightened  conscience  of  their  admi- 


Only  one  branch  —  an  important  one  —  of  in- 
struction needs  to  be  added  to  make  the  system 
of  Mrs.  Hill  complete — that  of  preserring  health. 
Women  are  the  natural  guardians  of  infancy; 
the;  should  be  carefally  instructed  in  Medical 
Science.  Annlomy,  Phjaiology,  Hygiene, 
studies  more  appropriate  (o  their  condition  and 
duties  than  to  those  of  men.  That  the  one 
has  monopoiiied  all  the  knowledge  on  thie  science 
is  DO  reason  the;  should  continae  to  hold  it,  any 
more  than  because  the  old  Greek  philosophers 
taught  only  b;  lectures,  therefore  books  should 
be  thrown  aside.  The  art  of  printing  has  opened 
the  temple  of  learning  to  woman ;  every  year  is 
giving  new  and  unquestinnsble  proofs  that  she  is 
the  heaTeo-appointed  help  of  man  in  all  that 
reall;  improies  the  raoe.  Health  is  one  of  the 
Hnt  earthi;  blessings  ;  it  is  necessary  to  the  best 
derelopment  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  body;  —  let 
this  art  or  science  which  teaches  how  to  preserre 
it  and  to  restore  it,  be  taught  to  those  who  are 
watchers  b;  the  cradle  of  infancy,  and  soothers 
by  the  ooach  of  Buffering.  The  whole  East,  Ma- 
hommedans  aa  well  as  Christians,  might  be  reach- 
ed by  the  ministry  of  pious  female  ph;Biaisns  for 
their  own  sei.  The  important  practice  of  Mid- 
wifer;  has  neTer  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
in  the  land  where  the  son  of  a  midwife  was  the 
wisest  heathen  philosopher  who  has  ever  appear- 
ed. The  greatest  benefaction  the  Mission  at 
Athens  could  now  confer  on  humanity,  would  be 
to  educate  Female  Phyticians,  into  whose  bands 
might  be  given  the  oare  of  women  and  children. 


PETER, -SABAH, 

Is  the  projector  and  real  founder  of  the  "  School 
of  Design  for  Women."  established  in  Philadelphia, 
an  insUtaUon  promising  much  usefulness  to  the 
.country  as  well  as  being  particularly  henencial  to 
a  portion  of  her  own  sex.  Such  services  deserre 
«  record  that  will  keep  them  in  remembrance. 

Mrs.  Peter,  now  wife  of  William  Peter,  Esq., 
'British  Consul  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
l»m  near  Chillicothe, '  in  Ohio.  Her  father,  the 
Hon.  TbomasWorthington,  held  high  offices  in  that 
;State,  had  been  Oovemor  and  United  States 
Senator,  andwas  warral;and  deservedly  esteemed. 
Indeed  he  was  one  of  those  Irul;  called  ■•  Fathers 
of  Ohio,"  for  he  was  among  its  first  and  most 
-efficient  settlers.  Bom  in  Virginia,  inheritor  of  a 
targe  estate,  he  emancipated  his  slaves,  sold  his 
jileaaant  home  and  removed  with  his  famil;  to  the 


then  wild  repon  of  dte  West.  H]b  wife  wm  ■ 
most  eioellent  woman,  one  of  the  noble  malrgn. 
age  of  America,  whose  piet7,  prudence  and  energj 
have  moulded  the  characteis  of  men  not  only 
able  to  win  freedom  but  iriio  are  worth;  of  iti 
privileges  and  blesrings.  Inheriting  from  such 
parents  a  mind  of  strong  and  energetic  pomrs, 
Miss  Worth ington  was  trained  to  nse  her  talents  for 
high  and  ho);  purposes ;  the  false  idea  olten  pro- 
mnlgated  that  girls  are  to  be  the  onamenU 
merei;  of  societ;  wu  not  snffered  to  enervate  her 
character  with  that  nckt;  sentimentality  whidi  is 
only  refined  selfishness.  She  was  taught  that  her 
genius  to  be  really  noble  must  be  usefully  en- 


ployed;  that  wisdom  eonsista  in  keeping  oot'i 
lamp  always  trimmed  and  burning,  an  injunetioii 
binding  equally  on  both  seies.  She  was  oiehST 
and  liberally  educated,  or  rather  had  enteird  oi 
such  a  course,  for  the  grave  error  was  commitleil 
by  her  parents  of  permitting  her  to  be  taken  tnm 
school  and  married  at  the  age  of  aizteen.  Her 
Brst  husband  was  Edward  King,  son  of  Hon.  BnfU 
King,  of  New  York.  He  died  in  1836,  leaving  her 
with  two  sons,  whose  training  she  had  carefully 
superintended.  They  were  then  fitted  for  college: 
she  took  them  to  Hassachnselts,  entering  Ihemti 
Harvard  University,  and  settled  henelf  in  Cam- 
bridge for  the  ensuing  fonr  ;ears  to  watch  anr 
their  education  and  to  perfect  her  own.  We  gin 
these  particulars  of  her  private  life  not  only  u 
highly  hononrablo  to  her,  but  aa  an  example  sad 
enconragement  to  all  widowed  mothers,  ud 
mothers  however  situated,  who  can  do  much,  if 
they  will  earnestly  endeavour,  both  to  cnltiTtti 
theirown  talents  and  derelopeand  direct  the  naab 
of  their  sons.  A  girl  of  siiteen  is  not  educated; 
it  is  wrong,  it  is  cmel  to  impose  on  immatoit 
youth  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  married  woiua- 
hood ;  tew  have  the  constitution,  coora^  sad 
moral  energy  to  overoome  the  disadvantagn  rf 
an  eari;  maniage.  The  subject  of  o<r 
sketch  did  surmount  them  all,  improving  her  own 
mind  in  order  to  instruct  her  sons,  maintMaiag 
alwa;B  her  dignified  position  as  their  moral  gnidt 
and  intelligent  friend  whose  wise  eouaaal  dey 
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eonsidttrod  it  a  piivilegd  to  enjoj  and  by  following 
they  escaped  the  temptations  and  yices  which  de- 
stroy so  many  of  onr  young  men;  she  has  the 
reward  of  her  faithfulness,  in  seeing  her  liTing 
son  pursuing  an  honourable  career,  and,  the  one 
summoned  away,  living  the  life  and  dying  the 
death  of  a  Chnstian.  In  1844,  Mrs.  King's 
second  marriage  took  place,  and  she  became  Mrs. 
Peter.  Her  sons  were  settled  in  life.  She  could 
devote  her  leisure  to  those  benevolent  plans  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  near  her  heart 

Mr.  Peter  was  ready  to  aid  her ;  he  was  not 
jealous  of  female  talent  and  influence ;  good  men 
seldom  are.  Particular  circumstances  had  directed 
her  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  her  own  sex. 
She  saw  that  to  improve  the  world  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  its  first  teachers.  Women  had 
the  forming  power ;  it  was  needed  that  they  should 
not  only  be  fitted  for  this  high  and  responsible 
office,  but  be  held  in  great  honoui^  because  God 
had  given  them  such  mighty  moral  influence.  To 
rescue  them  from  the  degradation  of  inferiority 
which  the  sensuality  and  infidel  philosophy  of  man 
have  sought  to  throw  on  the  mental  powers  of  the 
female  sex,  was  and  is  her  aim.  In  order  to  efi'ect 
this  she  has  sought  to  open  employments  more 
elevating  as  well  as  remunerating  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  support  themselves,  not  that 
Mrs.  Peter  would  counsel  women  to  compete  with 
men  for  worldly  distinctions,  or  make  their  claims 
to  honour  rest  on  contributing  an  equal  share  to 
the  pecuniary  wealth  of  the  state.  God  designed 
woman  for  the  higher  office  of  all  that  \»  lovely 
and  good.  If  she  were  to  enter  into  the  business 
of  the  world  and  become  as  eager  in  its  pursuit  as 
man,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  improvement  for 
the  race.  But  instances  occur  even  in  our  favoured 
land,  where  females  are  bound,  in  duty,  to  sustain 
themselves — perhaps  others.  In  order  to  assist 
these,  Mrs.  Peter  projected  the  opening  of  a  School 
of  Design  for  women ;  her  motives  and  her  efforts 
are  so  truly  and  touchingly  set  forth  in  her  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (for  the 
promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts — a  school  for  young 
men,  &c.,)  that  we  will  quote  a  few  passages :  — 

**  Having  for  a  series  of  years  observed  with 
deep  concern  the  deprivation  and  suffering  to 
which  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  deserving 
women  are  exposed  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  for 
want  of  a  wider  scope  in  which  to  exercise  their 
abilities  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
children ;  and,  after  bestowing  much  thought  and 
enquiry  with  reference  to  the  best  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  miseries  incident  to  their  condition,  I 
resolved,  about  two  years  since,  to  attempt  the 
instruction  of  a  class  of  young  girls  in  the  practice 
of  such  of  the  arts  of  design  as  were  within  my 
reach.  I  selected  this  department  of  industry, 
not  only  because  it  presents  a  wide  field,  as  yet 
unoccupied  by  our  oountrymeUf  but  also  because 
these  arts  can  be  practised  at  honu,  without  ma- 
terially interfering  with  the  routine  of  domestic 
duty,  which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  women. 

«In  the  month  of  November,  1848,  I  gathered 

a  drawing  class  of  some  twenty  young  women, 

.under  the  instruction  of  an  accomplished  teacher. 


A  few  months  later  he  was  assisted  by  the  gratu« 
itous  lectures,  on  perspective,  of  a  gentleman  who 
kindly  offered  his  services.  About  the  same 
period  a  class  was  formed  from  among  the  pupils 
to  draw  and  engrave  maps ;  but  after  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a 
permanent  teacher,  this  part  of  my  plan  was  re- 
linquished. At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  several 
of  the  pupils  commenced  the  art  of  wood  en- 
graving, which  they  still  practise  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  Meantime  the  drawing  class  has 
steadily  pursued  its  way,  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
perseverance  which  assures  to  its  members,  sooner 
or  later,  the  remuneration  which  they  deserve. 

*<  It  is  believed  that  such  a  School  of  Design, 
wisely  managed,  and  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its 
locality,  would  be  conducive  of  great  benefit  by 
adding  to  the  productive  industry  of  Philadelphia 
in  a  department  where  the  demand  greatly  exceeds 
the  supply ;  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a  valuable 
ac(junct  to  many  arts  and  trades  which  require  the 
invention  or  reproduction  of  forms  and  patterns 
for  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  as,  for  instance, 
household  goods  and  utensils  of  every  description, 
mouldings  and  carvings,  paper  hangings,  carpets, 
calico  printing,  &c.,  &c.,  for  which  patterns  must 
now  be  procured  ftrom  abroad,  at  much  expense 
and  uncertainty. 

*  *  *  *  * 

*<  For  our  men,  there  are  now,  and  there  must 
long  continue  to  exist,  so  many  more  direct  and 
more  easily  to  be  -attained  avenues  to  fortune, 
that  high  excellence  in  the  industrial  arts  of  de- 
sign can  rarely  be  expected  from  them.  Our 
women,  on  the  contrary,  are  confined  to  the 
narrowest  possible  range  of  employment;  and 
owing  to  the  unceasing  drain,  by  emigration  to 
the  West  and  elsewhere,  of  young  and  enterprising 
men,  we  have  a  constanUy  increasing  number  of 
young  women,  who  are  chiefly  or  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  resources,  possessing 
respectable  acquirements,  good  abilities,  some- 
times even  fine  talents,  yet  who  are  shut  out  ftrom 
every  means  of  exercising  them  profitably  for 
themselves  or  others.  To  such  as  these  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  School  of  Design  opens  at  once 
the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  with  the 
assurance  of  a  useful  and  not  ignoble  career." 

This  appeal  had  a  good  .effect.  The  officers  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  consented  to  take  <*The 
School  of  Design  for  Women"  under  their  care, 
provided  a  sum  sufficient  to  insure  the  efficiency 
of  the  plan  could  be  raised  from  the  liberality  of 
the  community.  By  the  earnest  exertions  of  Mrs. 
Peter  and  other  friends  of  the  benefaction,  the 
necessary  funds  were  soon  obtained,  without  any 
appeal  to  legislative  aid. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1860,  all  preliminaries 
having  been  settled,  the  "  School  of  Design  for 
Women"  was  opened.  The  subscribers,  students 
and  friends  attended ;  Bishop  Potter  (of  the 
diocese)  presided,  and,  before  invoking  the  Divine 
blessing,  made  an  address  full  of  wise  suggestions 
and  warm  hopes :  after  the  prayer,  Hon.  J.  B.  In- 
gersoU  delivered  an  eloquent  speech  in  favour  of 
female  education.    The  school  is  prospering. 
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WHITTLESET,   ABIGAIL   OOODRIC 

WiDKLT  known  u  tha  benefactress  of  mothen, 
WM  bom  in  Ridgefield,  ConnecUout,  where  her 
fother,  the  Rev.  Samael  Goodrich,  was  then 
tied  M  putoT  OTBT  the  CangregetiaDil  Cboroh. 
He  afterward!  removed  to  Berlin,  in  that  state, 
where  Miss  Goodrich  was  cbieSj  educated.  Hei 
ftmily  are  remarkable  for  pletj  and  talents : 
among  these  may  be  named  her  two  brothers,  the 
Kev.  Charles  A.  Goodrich  aod  the  Hon.  Samnd 
0,  Goodrich,  (Peter  Parley,)  who  hare  long  been 
known  as  able  and  interesting  writers. 


Mils  Ooodrich,  under  her  wise  and  pioua  tn- 
atmotors,  became  in  early  youth  deroted  to  the 
aerriee  of  her  SaTioor,  and,  fortunately  for  her 
happiness,  met  with  a  congenial  mind  and  heart 
ID  the  Rer.  Samael  Whitiles^y,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1808.  He  was  then  the  settled  clergy- 
man in  a  country  pariah,  where  he  continued, 
eminently  Baccessful,  for  many  years,  while  his 
amiable  wife  beaaaa  intimately  acquainted  .with 
the  habits,  drcnmBtancee,  and  wants  of  women 
who  live  in  the  country.  In  this  respect,  her  ex- 
perienoe  contributed  to  flt  her  for  the  post  which 
the  BDbBequently  occupied ;  til,  that  of  a  writer 
in  behalf  of  mothers,  and  particularly  as  the  edi- 
tress of  a  magaiiae  deroted  lo  their  interesta.  In 
thie  relation  to  the  literary  and  religions  public 
she  has  long  been  known  and  deserredly  admired. 
The  periodical  referred  lo  waa  for  many  years 
conducted  by  her  Under  the  name  of  the  "  Mo- 
ther's MagBiiue."  She  ts  now  the  editresa  of  a 
new  one,  commenced  a  year  or  two  rince,  entitled 
"  The  Magniine  for  Mothers  and  Daoghters." 

But  Mrs.  Whittlesey  had  other  eiperieace  than 
that  pertaining  to  the  country  antecedently  to  her 
entrance  on  the  profesaion  of  authorship  in  the 
line  aboTe-mentioned,  and  which  fitted  her  still 
further  for  this  honourable  and  useful  calling. 
After  Mr.  Whittlesey,  at  his  own  request,  reeeiTed 


a  diemission  from  his  pastoral  relalioD  at  Hew 
Preston,  he  took  in  charge  the  "  American  Asylnm 
I  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  at  Hartfoid,  in  which 
very  responsible  station  Mra.  Whittlesey's  ^Beient 
labours,  aa  well  as  those  of  her  husband,  oootri- 
bnted  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institatioa. 
Subsequently,  they  bad  charge  of  large  and  flou- 
rishing female  eeminariee  in  Csnandaigna  and  in 
Ctiea,  S.  Y.  Coming  in  contact,  thus,  with  many 
of  her  sei  in  the  farming  period  of  life  and  ta  the 
process  of  intelleotual  and  moral  eduoatioo  in 
which  she  herself  had  so  direct  an  agency,  her 
observationa  and  Bxperienoe  were  of  the  utBoat 
eoDsequenae  to  her  in  her  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land. 
She  taw,  also,  how  necessary  was  the  derelopncnt 
of  female  character  and  influence. 

With  suoh  a  stock  of  knowledge  and  eiperieDcc, 
and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  serre  her  DiTine 
Master  in  doing  good  to  her  sez  and  the  world, 
she  projected  the  "  Mother's  Magaiine."  It  was 
in  the  city  of  Ctioa  (hat  this  important  nndet^ 
taking  was  matured  and  carried  into  effect ;  the 
publication  commencing  In  the  year  188S.  T)a 
'•  Mather's  Hagaiine  "  was  as  original  in  ila  con- 
ception ai  it  has  proTad  to  be  able  in  its  execn- 
tion  and  usefol  in  its  influence.  It  was  the  off- 
spring of  much  thought,  consultation,  and  pnyer, 
attended,  indeed,  with  the  ugnaJ  anxiety  and  mii- 
pvings  incident  to  new  euterprieea.  The  projector 
of  the  work,  howerer,  was  probably  leei  appre- 
henuTe  of  the  result  than  many  others,  thongh 
even  she  could  hardly  have  coi^ectnred  ^*  where- 
unto  thia  would  grow  "  through  the  series  of  years 
it  has  continued.  It  is  conimonly  found  in  eipe- 
rienoe,  that  they  who  have  the  talent  or  the  gtaee 
to  conceive  and  bring  into  existenoe  important 
measures  for  human  benefit  are  the  moat  hopeful 
of  suooess.  They  aee  beyond  othen  in  that 
particular  in  conaequenos  of  the  thought  and 
mental  struggle  which  their  project  has  cost  them. 
They  have  considered  more  closely  its  bearing! 
and  relations,  and  feel  more  keenly  the  want 
which  originated  it  What  other  mindt  lees  gifted 
with  foresight  ormore  sceptical  as  to  resalts  iKther 
desire  than  expect,  is  with  them  often  reduced  to 
a  moral  certainty. 

Mrs.  Whittlesey's  feelings  wore  deeply  intereeted 
in  thafportion  of  her  mi  which  she  wiefaed  more 
particnlariy  to  reach.  This  ehe  eMnetine  previ- 
ously evinced  in  procnring  the  tract  "  An  Address 
■  others,"  lo  bo  written.  She  was  therefore 
the  person,  in  new  both  of  her  ability  and  her 
seal,  her  advantages  and  experience,  to  prepare 
a  medium  of  communication  with  her  sistera,  the 
mothers  of  the  land.  She  proposed  in  her  Uaga- 
Ihe  twofold  object  of  enlightening  the  minds 
lis  portion  of  her  sex  Ou  the  sol^ect  of  their 
relation  lo  the  community  and  to  the  church  and 
the  duties  groiriug  out  of  that  relation ;  and  at  the 
same  time  of  presenting  the  motives  and  eaoou- 
ragements  to  appropriate  and  effective  labour  in 
Uieir  own  peculiar  sphere.  Then,  she  hoped  to 
operate,  through  mothers,  on  all  ciaaaea  of  the 
community  ;  on  the  male  part,  aa  wdl  ••  the  fe- 
male; on  huabanda,  and  fkthera,  aad  nmt,  aa  well, 
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as  wives,  and  daughters,  and  the  sex  generally. 
But  it  was  to  do  only  woman's  work  by  woman's 
agency.  It  was  in  no  Mary  Wolstonecraft  spirit 
that  the  good  which  she  wished  to  bring  about 
was  to  be  sought.  It  was  not  by  trenching  on  the 
proTince  of  men,  nor  by  usurping  their  place,  that 
she  would  effect  a  reformation  or  improyement  in 
the  whole  subject  of  the  moral  training  of  the 
young,  and  arm  woman  with  her  true  power. 
Woman  she  would  keep  to  her  own  influence,  but 
it  was  an  influence  neither  inconsiderable  nor 
doubtful.  It  was  not  to  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  It  could  not  be  easily  evaded  wheneyer 
or  wherever  it  should  appear.  It  was  insinuating, 
permeating  like  the  air ;  it  was  gentle  as  the  dews, 
reaching  and  blessing  alike  the  root  and  the 
branches  of  the  living.  Intellectual,  moral  being. 
It  was  truly  a  material  work  that  Mrs.  Whittlesley 
through  her  journal  sought  to  accomplish  —  the 
preparation  and  efficiency  of  ipothers  as  agents 
in  moulding  the  character  of  their  offspring.  It 
was  a  truly  feminine,  delicate,  graceful,  though 
dignified  and  potent  work. 

Having  laid  her  own  beloved  ones  in  their  in- 
fancy upon  God's  altar,  and  sought  by  all  appro- 
priate means  to  train  them  for  the  service  of  their 
Divine  Master,  and  having  joyfully  seen  the  most 
of  them  in  the  morning  of  life  dedicating  them- 
selves to  his  service,  she  has,  with  convincing 
power  and  energy,  urged  the  mothers  of  the  land 
to  employ  those  means  in  the  education  of  their 
children  which  in  her  case  God  had  so  signally 
blessed.  She  has  given  great  prominence  to  the 
cause  of  missions  in  the  pages  of  her  journal,  and 
entreated  parents  to  train  up  their  children  not 
only  for  the  church  at  home,  but  with  special  refe- 
rence to  extending  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  in 
heathen  lands.  Many  children  of  missionaries 
have  been,  committed  to  her  maternal  care,  and 
have  obtained  through  her  the  means  of  education 
and  support ;  but,  not  content  with  this,  she  gladly 
surrendered  her  first-bom  son  to  become  a  foreign 
missionary.  His  qualifications  for  usefulness  and 
his  long  course  of  training  were  such  as  to  excite 
the  fond  hope  that  he  would  be  long  spared  to 
labour  on  earth ;  but  the  Master  was  in  these  fast 
ripening  him  for  some  higher  post  of  responsibility 
in  the  upper  sanctuary.  A  long  life  of  service  to 
the  church  at  home  could  never  have  made  him 
so  holy  a  man  as  did  the  few  years  he  was  em- 
ployed in  missionary  labour  in  India. 

Maternal  Associations  have  long  been  subjects 
of  her  fostering  care.  Through  her  influence  and 
correspondence  these  institutions  were  greatly 
multiplied  in  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  other 
foreign  lands,  before  the  commencement  of  her 
Magazine,  one  design  of  which  was  to  extend 
their  influence  and  to  furnish  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  them. 

In  her  personal  appearance  Mrs.  Whittlesey  is 
prepossessing  and  dignified ;  in  her  address  easy 
and  unaffected ;  in  her  conversation  gentle,  delibe- 
rate, and  persuasive ;  in  her  natural  temperament 
genial,  warm,  and  sympathetic ;  in  her  judgment 
sound  and  discriminative,  arriving  at  her  conclu- 
sions less,  perhaps,  .by  a  formal  process  of  induc- 


tion, than  by  a  native  aptness  and  a  sanctified 
taste.  She  was  made  for  influence  in  whatever 
path  of  life  she  might  have  chosen.  In  that 
which  Providence  has  actually  assigned  to  her, 
she  has  sought  to  wield  it  for  the  noblest  ends. 
We  rejoice  in  its  extent,  since  it  is  apparent  that 
she  views  it  only  as  a  talent  to  be  employed  in 
her  Saviour's  service.  For  her  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  maternal  hope  and  fidelity,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  domestic  virtue  and  happiness  far  and 
near,  and  to  improve  and  elevate  the  character  of 
female  influence  in  general,  she  is  destined,  we 
believe,  to  be  long  and  affectionately  remembered 
as  a  most  efficient  and  noble  Benefactress. 


VARIOUS  NAMES. 

Mant  other  ladies  are  distinguished  for  benefi- 
cent acts  and  influences  of  great  importance  to 
humanity  and  religion;  a  few  of  these  we  will 
particularize. 

Thk  Mabchioness  of  Hastings,  (by  birth  Flora 
Muir  Campbell,  Countess  of  Loudoun,)  lent  her 
efficient  aid  to  the  female  missionaries  in  Calcutta 
while  her  husband  was  Governor-General  of  Bengal. 
On  the  arrival  of  Miss  Cooke — better  known  as  Mrs. 
Wilson — ^in  India,  the  Marclyoness  kindly  received, 
encouraged  and  assisted  her  to  found  those  **  Fe> 
male  Schools"  which  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
human  influence  to  Christianize  the  heathen.  The 
noble  lady  often  went  herself  to  the  abodes  of  the 
poor  natives,  visiting  lanes  and  guUey  s  where  Euro- 
peans are  seldom  seen,  and  by  her  kindly  and  gentle 
persuasions  induced  the  miserable  mothers  to  allow 
their  little  daughters  to  attend  school.  Thus  she 
laboured  in  the  true  mission  cause,  visiting  the 
schools,  furnishing  work  for  the  pupUs,  and  giving 
rewards  to  the  deserving. 

Ladt  Amhebst,  whose  husband,  Lord  Amherst, 
succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  India,  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
interest  she  took  in  the  success  of  "  The  Ladies' 
Society  for  Native  Female  Education  in  Calcutta," 
of  which  she  was  Patroness. 

Mbs.  Pbiscilla  Chapman  is  another  benefactress 
of  the  poor  heathen.  She  has  been  an  earnest 
helper  in  obtaining  fUnds  in  England  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Female  Schools  in  India.  Her  work 
**  Hindoo  Female  Education,"  published  in  London, 
1889,  had  great  influence  in  awakening  public 
attention  to  the  importance  of  providing  instruction 
for  the  native  female  population  of  the  East. 

Madams  Boivin,  a  French  woman,  deserves  a 

distinguished  place  among  those  who  devote  great 

talents  to  the  cause  of  her  own  sex.    She  held,  for 

many  years,  the  office  of  Sage-Femme  of  the  Maison 

des  Accouchemens  in  Paris,  and  by  her  successful 

practice  and  excellent  writings  has  opened  the  way 

for  women  to  become  physicians  for  their  own  sex 

and  for  children.     Her  medical  works  are  held  in 

high  repute  by  the  faculty  of  America  as  well  as 

of  France. 
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ADAMS,   SARAH  FLOWER, 

Was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Bexgamin  Flower, 
an  English  political  writer  and  reformer  of  some 
note  residing  in  Cambridgeshire.  Her  elder  sister, 
Elixa  Flower,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Adams,  was  gifted 
with  a  rare  genius,  which  she  devot^  to  music. 

An  English  critic  remarks  of  her:  "Eliza 
Floweb,  in  musical  composition,  attained  a  higher 
rank  than,  before  her  time,  had  been  reached  by 
any  of  her  sex.  Nor  is  It  too  much  to  say,  that 
she  has  been  excelled  by  no  liying  composer  in  the 
particular  order  of  composition  to  which  she  de- 
voted herself.  The  first,  and,  as  yet,  but  partial 
collection  of  her  works,  entitled  *  Adoration,  Aspi- 
ration, and  Belief,'  contains  strains  of  an  origi- 
nality and  sublimity,  combined  with  a  felicitous 
musical  expression  of  words,  as  adapted  to  con- 
gregational and  social  worship,  which  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Another  victim  of  consumption, 
she  died  in  1846 ;  and  the  delicate  constitution  of 
her  sister  gave  way,  and  finally  sunk  under  the 
blow." 

Mrs.  Adams  was  a  poet ;  her  "  Vivla  Perpetua  " 
has  been  greatly  admired.  She  wrote,  occasion- 
ally, criticisms,  but  her  soul  was  breathed  forth 
in  her  devotional  lyrics.  She  died  in  August, 
1848;  one  of  her  own  beautiful  hymns,  the  fol- 
lowing, was  sung  over  her  grave : 

He  lendeth  sun,  he  sendeth  abower* 
Alike  ihey  're  needful  to  the  flower; 
And  Joys  and  tears  alike  are  sent 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nourisbmenL 
As  comes  to  tne  or  cloud  or  sun. 
Father!  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Can  loving  children  e'er  reprove 

With  murmurs  whom  they  trust  and  love? 

Creator,  1  would  ever  be 

A  trusting,  loving  child  to  thee; 

As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  eun. 

Father!  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

O,  ne'er  will  I  at  life  repine ; 
Enough  that  thou  hast  made  it  mine. 
Where  fklls  the  shadow  cold  of  death, 
I  yet  will  sing  with  parting  breath, 
As  comes  to  me  or  shade  or  sun. 
Father!  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

•Notwithstanding  our  care,  a  few  precious  names  were 
overlooked  in  their  proper  order :  others,  that  were  arranged 
In  the  Era  of  the  Living  when  we  began  our  Record,  are 
now  numbered  amongst  the  dead ;  these  are  included  in  the 
Supplement 


ARBOUVILLE,   COUNTESS   D', 

Who  died  in  April,  1850,  was  a  woman  of  real 
genius.  Her  writings  appeared  in  Paris,  at  fint 
anonymously.  She  was  by  nature  almost  mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  unwilling  fo  be  known  as  a 
candidate  for  literary  honours,  but  the  entire  soo- 
cess  of  her  works  made  her  Mends  desirous  to 
claim  for  her  the  praise  awarded  to  the  author. 
Her  first  work  was  **  Resignation,"  published  in 
1846 ;  then  appeared  successively  "  The  Village 
Doctor,"  "  The  Histoire  Hollandaise,"  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  called  "The  Manuscript  of  my 
Aunt,"  the  introduction  to  which  is  a  tooching 
little  story  of  early  death.  The  poems  are  prin- 
cipally elegies,  ballads,  and  verses  of  that  unpre- 
tending order;  like  her  prose  works,  they  are 
tender,  elegant,  and  mournful.  The  promin«ot 
characteristic  of  her  tales  is  the  poetic  melsn- 
choly  which  inspires  every  thought  and  eoloun 
every  picture.  Love  of  the  most  refined,  the 
most  true,  the  most  absorbing  nature,  is  every 
where  the  theme;  every  where  its  victim  is 
doomed  to  suffering.  A  dark  veil  diadows  every 
scene.  The  delicacy  of  style,  thought,  and  nar- 
rative is  indescribable.  Her  best  production  is 
the  **  Histoire  HoUandaise."  This  tale  Is  beauti- 
fully written ;  it  is  like  a  strain  of  mournful  mnsie 
that  rends  our  very  souls,  unbroken  by  a  note  of 
joy. 

**  Like  wintry  suna.  it  rose  in  tears, 
Like  them,  in  tears  it  set.** 

Very  powerful  is  the  effect  of  the  ballads  as  they 
are  introduced ;  like  Desdemona*8  song  of  "  Wil- 
low," they  have  a  presaging  woe  about  them  that 
weighs  upon  the  spirit  and  prepares  for  the  con- 
ing ilL  As  poems  of  that  sort  they  have  greet 
merit,  even  taken  as  di^'eela  membra. 

The  death  of  Madame  d*ArbouviUe  must  be  de- 
plored as  a  loss  to  the  reading  world,  which  reasona- 
bly have  anticipated  admirable  things  from  her  pen. 

c. 

CALLCOTT,  LADY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  George 
Dundas.  The  following  sketch  is  from  the  Loodea 
Athennum ; 

"  Few  women  had  seen  so  much  of  the  worid 
or  travelled  so  mueh,  and  none,  perhaps,  have 
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turned  the  resalts  of  their  ftctiYity  to  more  bene- 
7olent  account  A  great  part  of  her  early  life  was 
spent  either  at  sea  or  in  travel,  and  to  the  last  no 
subject  was  more  animating  to  her  than  a  ship, 
and  no  hero  excited  her  enthusiasm  to  so  high  a 
degree  as  Nelson. 

She  was  bom  in  the  jear  1788,  and  before  she 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  she  was  trayelling  in 
India,  the  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Qraham,  R.  N. 
According  to  the  account  of  her  trayels,  she  went 
to  India  in  1809  and  Tisited  all  the  three  presiden- 
cies, making  acquaintances  at  all  of  them  learned 
for  oriental  knowledge  and  research.  She  visited 
the  cares  of  Elephanta,  the  Island  of  Salsette,  the 
excavations  of  CarU  in  the  Mahratta  Mountains, 
and  Poonah,  the  Mahratt»  capital.  On  her  return 
to  Bombay  she  voyaged  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
NegombOy*  afterwards  visiting  Trincomali,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Island,  on  her  way  to  Madras. 
From  Madras  she  w^nt  to  Calcutta,  which  termi- 
nated her  travels  in  India,  as  she  only  returned  to 
the  Coromandel  coast  to  embark  for  England  in 
the  beginning  of  181 1 .  She  published  these  travels 
in  1812,  being  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Ten 
years  afterwards  she  sailed  with  Captain  Crraham 
for  South  America.  -  In  the  mean  time  she  had 
resided  in  Italy  and  published  two  works ;  one, 
"  Three  Months  in  the  Environs  of  Rome,''  1820 ; 
a  second,  '*  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Poussin," 
in  the  same  year.  Captain  Graham,  who  com- 
manded the  Dorus,  died  on  the  voyage  to  South 
America,  and  his  remains  were  carried  into  Valpa- 
raiso and  interred  within  the  fortress.  His  wife 
was  in  Chili  during  the  series  of  earthquakes  which 
lasted  from  the  20th  of  November,  1828,  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  receiving  violent 
shocks.  It  was  with  difficulty  she  escaped  from 
her  house,  which  was  partly  laid  in  ruins. 

During  her  stay  in  South  America,  Mrs.  Graham 
became  the  instructress  of  Dona  Maria,  now  Queen 
of  Portugal.  Some  years  afterwards  she  married 
Mr.  Callcott,  the  Royal  Academician,  and  with  him 
again  visited  Italy.  Among  the  published  fruits  of 
this  tour  may  be  mentioned  Lady  Callcott's  account 
of  Giotto's  Chapel,  at  Padua ;  a  privately  printed 
work,  with  exquisite  outlines  —  remembrances 
drawn  by  Sir  Augustus  Callcott — and  a  kind  contri- 
bution to  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Seven  Ages 
of  Shakspeare.  Lady  Callcott  also  published  a 
"  History  of  Spain,"  in  2  vols.,  in  1822 ;  and  after 
the  commencement  of  her  illness,  arising  ft'om 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  she  published  "  £s« 
says  towards  the  History  of  Painting,"  1836,  which 
involved  so  great  an  amount  of  labour  that  her 
declining  health  and  strength  obliged  her  to  aban- 
don it  before  completion.  She  died  in  1848,  aged 
fifty-five.  In  her  character  she  was  noble,  direct, 
generous,  forgiving,  quick,  sensitive,  kind,  sympa- 
thetic, and  religious ;  all  that  knew  her  will  hold 
her  memory  in  affectionate  remembrance.  Her 
acquirements  and  knowledge  were  extensive.  She 
was  an  artist,  both  in  feeling  and  practice,  an  ez- 
eellent  linguist,  and  her  memory  was  extremely 
accurate  and  tenacious. 

None  felt  Lady  Callcott's  loss  more  than  the 
little  children,  who  were  always  encouraged  as 


loved  and  welcome  guests,  and  for  whom  her  kind- 
ness had  always  prepared  some  little  present  of  a 
doll.  Not  a  small  part  of  her  last  jrears  was  spent 
in  providing  amusement  and  instruction  for  them, 
and  successfully,  too ;  she  wrote  for  them  "  Little 
Arthur's  History  of  England,"  and  a  delightfully 
simple  and  natural  tale,  "The  Littie  Bracken- 
burners."  Her  last  work  was  a  "  Scripture  Her- 
bal." 

COMSTOCK,   SARAH  DAVIS, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Davis,  of  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts.  She  early  became  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  her  native  town,  and  gave 
full  evidence  of  being  imbued  with  the  self-denying 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  The  Rev.  Grover  S.  Com- 
stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  Baptist  Church,  selected 
her  as  his  companion  in  the  life  of  toil  and  hard- 
ship he  had  chosen  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah, 
and  she  faithfully  fulfilled  the  task  she  then  under- 
took in  a  true  martyr-spirit  In  June,  1834,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Comstock  were  publicly  consecrated  to 
the  work  in  Boston,  and  sailed  immediately  for 
their  field  of  labour,  which  they  reached  on  the 
6th  of  December,  in  the  same  year.  Id  his  labours 
between  Arracan  and  Burmah,  Mr.  Comstock  found 
his  wife  of  great  assistance.  Whenever  women 
came  near  their  house,  she  would  instantly  leave 
her  occupations,  if  possible,  to  tell  then^  of  the 
Saviour;  she  collected  a  school,  translated  the 
Scripture  Catechism,  and  administered  both  medi- 
cine and  advice  to  the  sick,  besides  teaching  her 
own  children  and  attending  to  household  duties. 
In  the  evening,  whenever  she  could  be  out,  she 
might  often  be  found  with  several  native  women 
collected  around  her,  to  whom  she  was  imparting 
religious  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Comstock's  faith  was  strong  that  ere  long 
Arracan  would,  as  a  country,  acknowledge  God 
as  its  ruler,  and  in  this  expectation,  she  laboured 
until  death  came  to  lead  her  away  to  her  infinite 
reward.  She  died  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
climate  on  the  28th  «f  April,  1848 ;  leaving  four 
children,  two  of  whom  had  previously  been  sent 
to  America  for  instruction;  the  other  two  soon 
followed  her  to  the  grave.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  sorrow  expressed  by  the  natives  for  her  loss. 
More  than  two  thousand  came  on  the  day  after 
her  death  to  share  their  grief  with  her  afiUcted 
husband,  who  survived  her  loss  but  for  a  few 
months. 

CZARTORTSKI,  ISABELLA  PRINCESS, 

WiFK  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  was  bom  in 
Warsaw  about  the  year  1748.  She  was  a  lady  of 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  in  literature,  and  a 
lover  of  nature.  Her  first  published  work  was  on 
"Gardens,"  magnificently  illustrated,  in  which 
she  displayed  her  peculiar  talents  and  gave  much 
valuable  information.  She  embellished  the  grounds 
of  her  beautiful  residence  at  Pulaway  according 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  her  work,  but  she  did 
not  eigoy  it  long :  it  was  confiscated  to  the  Rus- 
sians. She  afterwards  wrote  "The  Pilgrim  of 
Doramil,"  based  on  Polish  history  and  intended 
to  promote  morality,  which  work  has  been  much 
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kdmind.  Her  daughter  hu  wriUsD  Bevgrftl  eicel- 
lent  itorieB  depictiag  the  moDners  and  domestic  life 
of  the  Poliab  peamotrf .  Frinceu  Ciartoryeki  died 
in  1935.  Her  familj  is  a  branch  of  the  Jagelloiu, 
rightful  heirs  to  the  hereditarr  throae  of  Poland. 


DASBKOTA,  EKATERINA  EOMANOVNA, 
A  BiTBsiAN  Princess,  wm  bom  in  1754.  She 
irrot«  comedies  and  novels,  each  as  the  authors 
of  that  country  prepare,  containing  about  fifty 
pages  per  Tolume.  She  also  made  some  valuable 
translations  f^om  French  and  Italian  literature. 

A  Russian  critic  says,  "  Twenty  or  thirty  pages 
are  sufBcient  for  a  Tolume ;  160  pages  are  dinded 
into  three  Tolumes.  MoreoTer,  Rusuan  worda 
are  of  soTen,  eight,  and  ten  syUables,  which  io 
English  would  be  of  only  two  and  tfar«e  syllables. 
Thus,  160  Russian  printed  pages  would  only  fill 
about  GO  or  80  English." 


DONNE,   MARIA   DALLK^, 

Vab  bom  1776,  in  a  village  called  Roncutaldo, 
eighteen  miles  from  Bologna.  Her  parents  were 
worthy  people,  placed  in  humble  life,  bat  she  had 
an  uncle  who  was  an  eccleeisetic,  and  be,  struck 
with  her  uncommon  intelligence  as  a  child,  deter- 
mined to  take  cbarge  of  her  education,  and  for 
this  purpose  carried  her  home  with  him  to  Bologna. 
This  good  priest  had  apartments  near  the  medical 
eollege,  and  was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
(riendahip  with  the  celebrated  and  learned  Dr.  . 
Lnigi  Rodati.  The  latter,  obserring  the  quick  tal-  ' 
ents  of  the  little  girl,  took  pleasure  in  asking  her  | 
questions  to  exercise  her  mind,  and  at  last  became 
BO  interested  in  her  mental  developments  that  he  in- 
structed her  in  Latin  and  the  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge which  are  in  general  reserved  for  those 
intended  for  professional  studies.  Besides  his 
own  cares,  he  obtuned  for  her  the  friendship  and 
tuition  of  Cantenani ;  a  man  who  could  boast  of  | 
an  European  reputation,  as  hie  fame  for  learning  ' 


and  knowledge  extended  tlovugh  that  continenL 
He  was  so  delighted  with  the  genius,  the  industry, 
and  amiable  character  of  Maria,  that  he  neglected 
nothing  to  cultivate  her  abilitJea  to  the  DtmoM. 
The  most  abstmse  ^iences  were  studied  and  tho- 
roughly investigated,  and  her  natural  inclination* 
tending  to  medical  researches,  she  was  led  to  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  experimental 
physic.  Her  masters  were,  besides  Caatenani 
and  Rodati,  the  noted  surgeon,  Tarsiiio  Riviera, 
a  man  of  most  profound  erudition,  the  great  phy- 
sician Aldini,  and  the  patholo^t  Uttini.  These 
gentiemen,  who  valued  Maria  as  much  for  her 
excellent  disposition  and  conscientions  character 
as  for  her  shining  qnalificationB,  considering  that 
she  was  extremely  poor,  delii»rated  whether  ihe 
should  assume  the  profesaion  of  medicioe  as  a 
means  of  support  A  defonnity  of  the  shoulders, 
which  deprived  her  of  a  sliare  in  the  ordinary 
amusements  of  young  persons,  seemed  to  isoUte 
her  among  her  oompanionsj  and  these  learned 
profoesors,  perfectiy  eonvinced  of  her  competency, 
persuaded  her  to  offer  herself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  medical  degree,  and,  by  practising  this  asefnl 
and  honorable  art,  to  provide  for  herself.  She, 
with  charaoteristio  good  sense,  objected  that  the 
pr^udice  against  her  sex  assaming  such  functiims 
would  prevent  her  admisuon,  whatever  mif^t  be 
her  qualifications.  This  was  undeniable,  but  her 
Mends  thought  if  she  would  submit  herself  to  a 
public  and  close  examination  for  three  daje,  that 
all  prfijudice  must  be  dispelled  by  evident  and  in- 
controvertible facts.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  1799, 
the  vast  building  used  for  the  porpoee  of  the  ex- 
amination was  thronged.  Every  man  of  science, 
•very  doctor,  speeded  to  witness  the  defeat,  as 
he  anticipated,  of  this  presumptaons  young 
woman.  She  was  modestly  attired  in  black  ;  her 
tranquil  countenance  and  decorous  mien  seemed 
equally  removed  from  arrogance  and  false  shame. 
The  ordeal  she  went,  through  was  of  the  meet 
trying  sort.  SitBcoltiee  were  offered  that  the  pro- 
posers themselves  were  unable  (o  solve.  The 
candidate,  without  the  smallest  diMompoanre, 
with  most  profound  aualysis,  aud  with  the  clearest 
reasoning,  manifested  her  perfect  acqaainlancc 
with  every  subject  propounded.  The  assemhly 
kindled  into  enthusiasm,  and  she  was  unanimously 
invested  with  every  honour  Ihe  facul^  had  to  dis- 
tribute. From  that  time,  under  the  title  of  Doe- 
tress,  she  praotised  medicine  with  the  greatest 
success.  Mot  was  her  knowledge  limited  to  that 
science  —  it  could  not  be  denied  by  unwilling  men, 
that  this  woman  could  compete  with  tbem  on  all 
points :  whether  of  philosophy  or  eloquence.  Her 
I  second  to  none,  and  her  leo- 
!  delivered  in  the  most  elegant  and  farei- 
ST.  In  the  sequel  she  was  nominated 
of  Obstetrics,  and  presided  over  a  school 
1  in  that  branch  of  medical  art.  To  her 
I  was  motheriy,  generoas,  and  kind ;  but 
an  instructrees  ahe  was  eminently  severe.  She 
considered  their  functions  of  such  importance  that 
she  exacted  the  most  particular  knowledge,  and 
would  admit  no  neglect. 

The  Doctress  found  time  to  cultivate  the  belles 
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lettrei,  tnd  aiodled  to  irritiog  both  Latin  tad 
ItaliaD  Ters«i,  but  or  this  sccompllBhment  she 
thoaght  10  lightlj  thkt  Rhe  nerer  kspt  any  copies 
of  her  productions.  la  music  sbe  had  attained 
safflcisnt  proficieDC^  to  pla;  on  the  organ  in  her 
parish  church,  8l  CaUrina  di  Saragoiia,  when 
any  emsrgency  demanded  her  aid. 

In  1842,  this  excellent,  pions,  and  valuable 
.woman,  having  diemissed  her  serrants  one  ere- 
nlng,  retired  to  bed.  In  a  short  time  one  of  the 
vomen  heard  a  slight  groan  from  her  mistrasl ; 
she  nn  to  the  bed,  and  found  her  seiied  with 
apoplexy.  Bhe  harried  for  a  phjsiaian,  bat  it 
WM  too  late ;  when  he  arriTed,  Maria  was  dead. 

DRUZBACKA,   ELIZABETH, 

BORH  in  Poland  in  1693,  was  celebrated  as  a 

poetess.     She  wrote   some  very  beautiful   idyls, 

full  of  the  aweetest  descriptions  of  nature,  in 

which  it  is  said  sbe  has  excelled  Tbomaon.  She 
died  in  1763,  aged  serenty  years. 


Was  the  daughter  of  the  Mnrquia  de  Oiorg, 
Qov^morof  Meti.  MademoiselledeOiorgmarried 
tbe  Count  de  Font&ineg,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter.     She  died  in  1730. 

Madame  de  Fontaines  acquired  consideribte  re- 
putation by  her  noTeis,  which  are  of  the  schnot  of 
Madame  La  Fayette,  to  whom  she  is  inferior  in 
sensibility,  and  in  the  power  of  deTeloping  charac- 
ter ;  the  French  critics  pronounce  her  diction  to 
be  purer;  a  merit  which  resolted  ft-om  the  epoch 
when  she  wrote ;  tbe  language  being  at  that  time 
more  setUed  than  it  was  when  "The  PrinceM  of 
CleTes "  was  composed.  Toltdre,  who  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Madatne  Fon- 
taines, wrote  some  Terses  in  her  praiae,  in  wbicb 
be  equals  her  style  to  that  of  Fenelon.  This  is  a 
very  exaggerated  compliment  More  Just  and 
more  acceptable  it  would  have  been  to  confess 
that  the  plot  of  his  fine  tragedy,  "Tancrtde," 
is  taken  fh)m  one  of  bar  noTels  —  "The  Countess 
of  SaToy."  La  Harpe,  in  his  analysis  of  "  Tan- 
crtde." indicates  its  aource.  In  tbis  play,  the 
great  beauty  of  the  poetry  and  tbe  very  interest- 
ing and  powerful  etoWement  of  the  character* 
erinoe  so  superior  a  geoios  to  the  mere  ronnslion 
of  the  story,  tbat  the  poet  might  have  yielded  up 
to  the  lady  what  was  due  to  her  without  a  single 
leaf  falling  l^m  his  laurel.  But,  man-like,  he 
did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  ^hst  he  had  been 
hilptd  by  a  woman,  while  avuling  himself  of  the 
advantage. 

FODQU^,  BARONESS  CAROLINE  DE  LA 
MOTTE, 

Was  the  first  wifa  of  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouquj,  BO  well  known  fbr  his  inimitable  tale  of 
Uudine.  She  ranks  among  tbe  most  accomplished 
women  of  Qermany.     Her  work* 


and  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity ;  we 
will  indicate  a  few  of  them :  "  Lettef*  on  Greek 
Mythology,"  "  Letters  from  Berlin,"  "  Women  of 
the  World,"  "Woman's  Lotc,"  "  The  two  Friends," 
"  The  Heroine  of  Ln  Vendue,"  "Tales,"  in  four 
Tolnmea,  "  Theodora,"  "  Henry  and  Maria," 
"  LodQiska  and  her  Daughter." 


GERMAIN,  SOPHIE, 

BoBMatPariBinl776,  made,  alacomparotiTely 
early  age,  an  eitraordinarj  progress  in  the  mathe' 
matical  sciences,  and,  in  1816,  obtained  the  prite 
of  the  Aoademy  of  Sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the 
vibration  of  elastic  luninte.  She  pursued  this 
snl^ect  further  in  her  "  Recberches  sur  la  th£oris 
des  eurfaces  jlastiques,"  published  in  1820 1  in 
KDOtber  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1 S2S, 
and  in  an  article  in  die  "  Anales  de  physique  et 
ohimie,"  which  appeared  in  182B.  During  the 
revolution  of  the'  three  days,  she  was  quietly 
engaged  at  Paris  in  the  preparation  of  a  memoir 
on  the  eurrature  of  surfaces,  which  wia,  wheu 
finished,  inserted  in  Crelle'a  Journal  of  the  Mathe- 
matics. Bhe  died  in  1831  of  a  cancer.  DiaCin- 
gnished  as  she  was  by  ber  acquirements  and  per- 
formances in  the  exact  sciencea,  ber  attention  hiid 
been  fiir  from  being  excluBirely  confined  to  them, 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  directed,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  also  to  natural  science,  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  the  speculations  of  philosophy. 


HALL,  SARAH, 
Bonn  at  Philadelphia  on  the  30Ui  of  October, 
1761,  WM  daughter  of  the  Kev.  John  Ewing,  D. 
D.,  who  was  for  many  years  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Psnnsylvanta,  and  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Allbongb 
brought  up  in  the  troablesome  times  of  tbe  Beto- 
lutiiM,  and  when  it  was  not  customary  to  bestow 
much  cultivation  on  the  female  mind,  with  access  to 
few  books  or  other  of  the  Qsual  means  of  study,  Mist 
Ewlng  became  the  mistress  of  aocompUsbmanta 
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rach  as  few  possess.  From  her  earliest  years  her 
active  and  inqulsitiTe  mind  was  ever  on  the  alert 
for  knowledge,  and,  fortunately,  she  possessed,  in 
the  society  of  her  father —  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  of  his  day  —  a  prolific  source  of 
Information,  which  she  failed  not  to  improve  to 
the  utmost  By  means  of  conversations  witji  him, 
and  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  under  his  direc- 
tion, she  became  quite  a  proficient  in  the  science 
of  astronomy,  which,  through  her  whole  life,  con- 
tinued one  of  her  favourite  pursuits.  She  also 
obtained  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  grammar,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics,  by  hearing  her  brothers  recite 
their  Latin  and  Greek  lessons  to  their  father,  and 
by  listening  to  the  conversations  of  the  learned  men 
who  frequented  his  house.  True  genius  is  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  the  obstacles  that  embarrass 
it  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Ewing  the  difficulties  which  she  was 
obliged  to  surmount  only  served  to  redouble  her 
industry  and  to  give  increased  value  to  the  hard- 
earned  acquisitions  of  her  mind. 

In  1782,  Miss  Ewing  was  married  to  Mr.  John 
Hall,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter  in  Maryland, 
to  which  state  they  removed.  Here  she  spent 
about  eight  years ;  but  her  taste  was  not  for  re- 
tirement ;  she  loved  books,  society,  and  her  friends 
too  well  to  be  satisfied  with  a  country  life  in  a 
secluded  neighbourhood,  and  they  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Hall  filled  successively 
the  officer  of  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  Here  they  remained  till  1801 ; 
then  they  resided  in  Lamberton,  New  Jersey, 
till  1805;  thence  they  removed  to  Mr.  Hall's 
paternal  estate,  in  Maryland,  where  they  lived 
until  1811 ;  they  then  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Mr.  Hall  died,  in  1826.  Mrs.  Hall  survived 
her  husband  only  four  years,  dying  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1830,  aged  sixty-nine. 

During  *a1l  these  removals  and  the  vicissitudes 
which  occasioned  them,  Mrs.  Hall  never  neglected, 
in  the  least  particular,  her  duties  as  the  head  of 
a  family ;  and  in  order  to  find  time  for  reading 
without  infringing  on  them,  she,  for  the  last  forty 
years  of  her  life,  devoted  to  this  exercise  the 
hours  usually  appropriated  to  repose. 

When  the  Port  Folio  was  established  by  Dennie, 
in  1800,  she  was  one  of  the  literary  circle  to  whom 
that  work  was  indebted  for  its  celebrity.  Some 
of  the  most  sprightly  essays  and  pointed  criticisms 
which  appeared  in  this  paper  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  popularity,  were  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Hall.  When  the  Port  Folio  came  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  her  son,  she  continually  aided  him  in  his 
labours;  and  her  contributions  may  readily  be 
distinguished,  as  well  by  their  vivacity,  as  the 
classic  purity  of  their  diction.  She  was  an  admi- 
rable letter-writer,  and  possessed  uncommon 
powers  of  conversation,  which  she  exercised  in  a 
manner  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining. 
While  her  children  were  young,  it  was  her  prac- 
tice to  allure  their  minds  to  study  by  such  conver- 
sation as  would  awaken  curiosity  and  give  a  proper 
direction  to  the  taste,  the  judgment,  and  the 


heart ;  and,  instead  of  influencing  them  by  author- 
ity in  the  choice  of  books,  to  instil  into  them  such 
principles  as  would  induce  them  to  make  the  ptro- 
per  selection. 

Throughout  her  whole  life  Mrs.  Hall  was  always 
a  sincere  and  humble  Christian ;  and,  although  an 
innate  delicacy  of  mind  induced  her  to  withheld 
the  expression  of  every  thought  and  feeling  which 
concerned  only  herself,  yet  she  was  remarkably 
exact  in  her  religious  observances,  and  aasidnotts 
in  teaching  not  only  her  children,  bnt  all  within 
her  influence,  tiiat  belief  and  those  hopes  which 
formed  the  consolation  of  her  own  life.  She 
delighted  to  converse  on  religious  topics,  and  few 
men  excelled  her  in  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  She  studied  these  with  diUgencc 
and  prayer,  and  became  as  eminent  for  scholarship 
in  this  department  of  learning,  as  she  was  for  wit, 
vivacity,  and  genius.  The  only  book  she  eTer 
published,  "  Conversations  on  the  Bible,*'  a  duo- 
decimo of  865  pages,  affords  ample  testimony  that 
her  memory  is  entitied  to  such  praise.  This  work, 
which  was  very  well  received,  both  in  this  coantrf 
and  in  England,  contains  a  fund  of  information 
which  could  only  have  been  collected  by  diligent 
research  and  profound  thought  While  engaged 
in  this  undertaking  she  began  the  study  of  the 
'  Hebrew,  to  enable  herself  to  make  the  necessary 
researches,  and  attained  a  considerable  proficienqr 
in  this  difficult  language.  When  it  is  stated  that 
Mrs.  Hall  commenced  this  work  after  she  had 
passed  the  age  of  fifty,  when  she  had  been  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  and  that  during  her 
whole  life  she  was  distinguished  for  her  industry, 
economy,  and  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  her 
station,  it  must  be  allowed  that  she  was  no  ordi- 
nary woman.  Her  other  writings  were  confined 
to  contributions  to  the  leading  literary  periodicals 
of  the  day. 

HARCOURT,  AGNES  D', 

Abbess  of  the  celebrated  convent  of  Longehamp, 
near  Paris,  founded  by  the  pious  sister  of  St 
Louis,  Isabella  de  France,  was  the  daughter  of 
Juan  d'  Harcourt.  She  was  appointed  Abbess  in- 
1263,  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
convent,  by  Isabella,  and  remained  so  till  her 
death,  in  November.  1291.  Agnes  had  received 
an  education  worthy  of  her  illustrious  birth,  as 
was  fully  proved  by  the  work  she  left :  it  was  the 
**  Life  of  Isabella,"  written  with  so  much  naivtti  and 
such  an  exquisite  simplicity,  as  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  early  French 
writers.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  Abbey 
of  Longehamp  possessed  the  original  manuscript 
of  this  work,  written  with  the  greatest  care,  per- 
haps by  Agnes  herself,  on  a  roll  of  vellum. 

HAYS,    MARY, 

An  Englishwoman  of  good  talents,  who  made 
the  condition  and  welfare  of  her  own  sex  her 
chief  object  of  study.  Her  only  work  of  oome- 
quence  was  entitied  <'  Female  Biography ;  or  Me- 
moirs of  Illustrious  and  Celebrated  Women  of  a& 
Ages  and  Countries ;"  in  three  Barnes. 
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I. 

JAMES,  ANNIE  P., 

Was  bom  in  Salem,  MaMachasetts,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  182$.  Daughter  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Safford,  of  that  city,  she  was  carefully  educated 
by  her  parents.  When  less  than  ten  years  of  age 
she  commenced  a  journal,  which  she  continued  till 
her  death ;  and  even  at  that  early  age  she  eyinced 
a  mind  of  unusual  capacity  and  depth,  and  a  loyely 
disposition.  In  September,  1842,  Miss  Safford 
became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Salem, 
of  which  she  afterwards  was  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment. From  the  time  of  her  first  union  with  the 
church  she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  missionary 
cause,  and  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  *'  Boardman  Missionary  Society."  In  the 
early  part  of  1847,  Dr.  Sexton  James,  of  Phila- 
delphia, about  to  become  a  missionary  to  China, 
Tisited  Salem  and  was  introduced  to  Miss  Safford. 
The  intimacy  ended  in  a  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  in  NoTeu- 
ber  they  set  sail  for  China.  They  arrived  at 
Hong-kong  on  the  25th  of  March,  1848,  and  a  few 
days  after  went  on  a  visit  to  Canton,  as  there  was 
no  prospect  of  their  having  an  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  Shanghai,  their  place  of  destination, 
for  some  weeks.  On  the  18th  of  April,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  embarked  on  board  the  schooner 
**  Paradox "  to  return  to  Hong-kong,  and  on  the 
16th,  just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  port,  a 
sudden  squall  came  up.  The  schooner  was  thrown 
on  her  side  and  sunk  almost  instantly.  Dr.  James 
and  his  wife  were  in  their  cabin,  and,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  drowned  immediately.  Their  bodies 
were  never  recovered. 

J. 

.    JOAN,   THE  POPESS, 

AccoBDiNQ  to  a  story  long  believed  but  now 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fiction,  was  a  woman  who, 
for  a  time,  held  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  was 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
The  legend  says  that  she  was  a  native  of  Metz. 
Her  name  was  Gilberta,  or  Agnes;  she  fell  in 
love  with  an  Englishman  at  Fulda,  went  to 
travel  with  him,  studied  at  Athens,  and  visited 
Rome.  Continuing  to  conceal  her  sex,  she  took 
the  name  of  Johannes  Angelina,  and  rose,  by  her 
talents,  from  the  station  of  a  notary  to  the  papal 
chair  under  the  name  of  John  VIII.  This  was 
between  the  years  864-6.  She  governed  well, 
but,  having  become  pregnant  by  a  servant,  or,  as 
somQ  say,  by  a  cardinal,  she  was  delivered  in  a 
solemn  procession,  and  died  on  the  spot,  near  the 
Coliseum,  which  place  the  popes  are  said  to  have 
avoided  ever  after  in  their  processions.  Such  is 
.  the  fable,  which  we  give  solely  because  it  is  found 
in  80  many  authors,  though  it  is  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit Two  Protestants,  learned  and  impartial  men, 
(Blondell  and  Bayle,)  concur  in  their  conclusion 
that  the  story  of  Pope  Joan  is  a  baseless  fiction. 


L. 

LLANGOLLEN,   THE   LADIES  OF, 

That  happiness  is  to  be  sought  in  the  obvious 
paths  of  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  place  us,  that  the  largest  heart  and 
most  excited  heroism  of  virtue  may  find  scope  in 
the  duties  that  lie  nearest  to  us,  are  truths  that 
have  been  demonstrated  for  ages.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  Quixotism  in  some  minds  that  spurns  the 
condition  allotted  by  Providence.  These  people 
try  to  "go  farther "  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  they  invariably  "fare 
worse." 

Lady  Eleanor  Butler  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1761. 
While  in  her  cradle  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
both  her  parents,  and  from  her  earliest  recollec- 
tion she  formed  a  tender  intimacy  with  Miss  Pon- 
sonby,  their  imaginations  being  incited  by  the 
circumstances — that  they  were  bom  in  Dublin  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year,  and  both  lost  their 
parents  at  the  same  epoch.  It  was  easy  for  two 
romantic,  warm-hearted  girls,  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  were  bom  for  each  other,  and  that 
they  would  renounce  all  other  ties,  and  fly  to  a 
solitude  where  friendship  was  to  supply  the  charm 
lor  every  care.  Thus  agreeing  together,  they  fled 
secretly  firom  Ireland,  and,  having  heard  of  the 
romantic  beauties  of  Wales,  they  went  to  Llangol- 
len, took  a  cottage  beautifully  situated  near  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  and  commenced  their  life  of 
friendship.  However,  their  guardians  having  dis- 
covered their  retreat,  compelled  them  to  return  to 
Dublin.  The  young  ladies  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, but  declared  that  on  coming  of  age  they  would 
return  to  Llangollen ;  which  they  did. 

Miss.  Ponsonby  was  not  rich,  but  Lady  Eleanor 
possessed  conriderable  property.  She  purchased 
the  cottage,  and  built  upon  its  site  an  elegant 
residence,  replete  with  every  comfort  and  luxury 
they  desired.  Here  they  actually  dwelt  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  which  were  lengthened 
to  old  age.  They  were  visited  by  many  strangers, 
and  eigoyed  such  society,  though  professing  to 
love  solitude.  As  they  grew  old  and  the  romance 
of  the  situation  faded,  their  latest  visitors  repre- 
sent them  as  insipid  old  women,  eagerly  listening 
to  news  of  the  world,  and  seeming  to  derive  their 
principal  amusement  from  superintending  the 
farm.  Miss  Ponsonby,  unfortunately,  survived 
her  friend  for  many  tedious  years.  The  blank 
that  remained  to  her  may  be  imagined.  She  died 
about  1880;  the  exact  date  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained. 

LEE,   MARY  ELIZABETH, 

A  WRiTEU  of  prose  and  verse,  was  bom  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  23d  March, 
1813.  She  belonged  to  an  old  family  which  had 
always  maintained  a  highly  respectable  rank  in 
society.  Mary  at  a  very  early  period  evinced  the 
possession  of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  organization 
with  large  promise  of  talent.  She  was  fortunate 
in  early  literary  associations,  which,  in  a  conside- 
r»ble  degree,  were  made  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
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eloM  and  tDethodical  eduoatioa.  Bhe  mod  exhi- 
bited an  eager  &ppetit«  for  books.  For  these  she 
atwndaned  the  usual  amaiiemeDtB  of  childhood. 
Indeed,  she  never  euMrlained  them.  The  toy  and 
the  doll,  BO  eesentiol  to  juTCtiile  happiaeu,  eontri- 
buied  at  no  period  to  ben.    Qet  pleaaorea  w«re 


derired  irholly  from  rcftding,  and  the  oaoTcnation 
of  those  whose  attaebment  to  letters  was  decided. 
In  this  ntj  she  added  doil;  to  her  intelleetiial 
resonrces,  and  stimulated.  eveD  to  eicesB,  the  sole 
desire  of  her  mind.  Her  memory  waa  one  of  re- 
markable capacity,  and  she  retained  withoat  an 
effort  whaterer  commended  itself  to  her  imagina- 
tion. She  thus  laid  in  rare  BtoreB  for  thought, 
which,  as  Kbe  lulTaiiaed  to  matoritj,  were  nexer 
left  uneraplojed.  Her  faenlty  for  Uie  ■oquirilioii 
of  Unguages,  with  or  without  •  tutor,  was  singu- 
larly large ;  and,  with  a  nemorj  so  retentiTe  M 
thnt  which  she  po8ie«sed,  it  wae  ueTor  eieroieed 
in  Tain.  Until  the  age  of  ten,  her  edno«tion  waa 
entirely  carried  on  at  home.  When,  at  tiiis  period. 
It  was  deemed  adriaable  to  enlarge  her  stndiei  in 
aaeordance  ulth  the  increasing  developments  of 
her  mind,  and  ihe  was  sent  to  school,  its  exer- 
cises and  excitements  were  found  to  prej  upon 
ber  delicate  constitution.  The  very  emalation 
which  such  an  institution  almost  necessarily  pro- 
vokes in  an  ardent  and  eager  nature,  was  injuri- 
ous to  hers.  Her  health  became  impaired,  and 
it  was  fonnd  necessary  when  she  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age  to  withdraw  ber  ones  more  to  the  placid 
Sphere  of  domestic  study.  Here,  then,  and  almost 
at  this  early  period,  she  began  the  edneation  of 
herself—  tbat  most  valuable  of  all  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  only  one  which  makes  school  eduoa- 
tion  of  value.  In  the  aecnrities  of  horns  she 
pursued  ber  voluntary  tasks  with  equal  industry 
and  pleasure.  Her  application  was  sleepless,  her 
acquisitions  surprising.  She  succeeded  in  obloin- 
tng  a  considerable  mastery  over  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German  languages,  while  perfecting 
herself  by  coastant  attention  in  all  the  graces  of 
her  own.  Id  tiiese  exercises  she  naturally  became 
a  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 


country.  Her  vein  was  at  onoe  direct  and  deli- 
cate ;  Himple,  unaffected,  and  tmthful,  yet  full  of 
grace,  sweelness,  and  beauty.  Her  tone  was  grave, 
mostly,  almost  to  solemnity,  yet  relieved  and 
warmed  by  a  fancy  that,  if  never  frolicaomc,  iras 
at  least  usually  cheerful.  With  her  increaaing 
reputation,  her  verses  soon  made  their  way  into 
most  of  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day.  Save- 
ral  of  her  pieces  fastened  themselvea  npoa  the 
memory,  and  became  grateful  to  the  hearts,  of  her 
readers.  Their  Bnobtrusive  eweetoeta,  their  grsva 
delicacy,  the  propriety  of  their  lentimenta,  and 
uniform  gentleaoH  and  purity  of  tone,  begailed 
tboee  eympalbies  which  the  delicate  constitutiiM 
of  her  genius  would  never  have  aought  to  coeros. 
"The  Lone  Star,"  ■■  Correggio's  Holy  Family," 
"  The  Hour  of  Death,"  "  Tbe  Deathbed  of  Piinoa 
Heniy,"  "The  Blind  Negro  Oimmnnicsnt,"  and 
many  other  pieces,  in  this  manner  atole  wlently 
upon  the  popular  affections  and  served  to  cxtoad 
her  reputation.  Her  practice  in  verse,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  preceded  her  exercises  in  proae. 
At  a  later  day  she  became  aa  diligent  in  the  lattv 
as  in  the  former  prorinoe.  Easaya,  ehvtcbea,  tales, 
all  proceeded  rapidly  from  ber  pen,  and  were 
eagerly  read  in  Uie  annoals  and  magaiinea  into 
which  they  found  their  vray.  Sometimea  she  ven- 
tured upon  a  critical  paper  for  the  renews,  and, 
through  this  medium  she  ho^  given  na  some  just 
and  thoughtful  eritieiama  upon  foreign  writers. 
One  volume,  designed  by  her  for  the  young,  eotitled 
"Serial  Evenings,  or  Historical  Tales,"  waa  pnb- 
lished  by  ths  Mossachusetli  School  Library  Asao- 
ciation,  and  is  stated  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  popular 
of  the  eollsctiop.  Its  cbaraoteristics  ar«  simpli- 
city,  good  sense,  accuracy  of  statement,  and  cem* 
pactoeas  of  detail,  all  carefully  chosen  and  grouped 
in  accordance  with  the  leading  purpose  of  tbe 
publication.  At  a  later  period  in  life  her  laboota 
were  continued  aoidst  great  aufferiug,  and  with  ■ 
constant  approhenaion  of  a  tklal  lenninatian.  Her 
oonstitDtion,  always  delicate,  was  gradually  yield- 
ing to  her  complaint,  which  was  assistetl  in  ita 
prograss  by  the  intense  actirity  of  her  mind.  Bat 
this  very  activity,  which  helped  her  foe,  mm  her. 
principal  solace.  Of  the  tenacity  with  whiiA  she 
held  to  her  employmeuta  we  may  form  some  notion 
from  a  single  foot.  Her  right  hood  having  become 
paralysed,  aba  trantferred  tbe  pen  to  the  left,  and 
acquired  a  new  style  of  penmaoship,  which,  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  ahe  wrote  brfsre, 
is  yet  singnlarly  uniform,  and  even  spirited  ani 
graceful.  She  bore  her  afflictions  with  a  wonderfal 
fortitude,  a  sweet,  becoming  cbeerfnlnsaa,  and  a 
slill  unwearied  exeroiaa  of  her  mental  faenllie*, 
all  concurring  to  illustrate  the  pure  and  noble 
Christiao  spirit,  the  oultivation  of  which  had  beta 
carefully  blended  with  that  of  her  intallectNol  asd 
moral  nature.  After  years  of  suffering,  she 
expirsd  peacefully  and  hopefully  in  the  arms  of 
her  family,  on  the  28d  of  September,  1S49,  at  the 
eariy  age  of  thtrty-eil.  A  seleetioa  ftvm  her 
poetical  writings  has  reeenUy  been  made  and 
published  in  Charleston  by  Messrs  Walker  oad 
Uohards  In  ■  beantifU  dnodeeino  of  324  pagan. 
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A  tolerable  portrait  prefaces  this  Tolume,  which 
has  been  edited,  with  a  touching  and  graceful 
memoir,  by  her  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  Gil- 
man,  D.  D. 

l£zardi£:re,  mademoiselle, 

Was  a  native  of  France.  Without  any  en- 
couragement she  manifested  an  invincible  taste 
for  historical  researches.  In  this  she  met  with 
great  opposition  from  her  family.  At  a  period 
when  France,  as  a  nation,  was  given  up  to  most 
frivolous  pursuits,  when  the  court  was  occupied 
entirely  by  futile  pleasures,  to  say  no  worse,  it 
seemed  monstrous,  and  inadmissible  to  common- 
place people,  that  a  young  girl  should  give  up  the 
world,  and  the  usual  routine  of  girlish  life,  to 
devote  herself  to  musty  manuscripts  and  severe 
study.  Her  perseverance,  however,  removed  all 
obstacles,  and  she  was  at  last  indulged  by  her 
parents  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  her  views. 
She  devoted  the  best  years  of  her  youth  to  the 
most  laborious  literary  pursuits;  living  in  soli- 
tude, unknown  by  the  public,  but  encouraged  by 
the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  a  few  scientific 
men,  among  whom  her  principal  friend  was  Male- 
sherbes,  the  heroic  advocate  of  Louie  XVI.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  careful  research,  her  work  was 
printed  anonymously,  under  the  title  of  *<  Theory 
of  the  Political  Laws  of  the  i^rench  Monarchy." 
Alas!  the  book  was  printed  in  1790,  when  the 
very  word  monarchy  was  an  abomination.  It  was 
published  after  the  Revolution,  but  the  time  was 
past ;  political  science  had  also  undergone  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  labours  of  a  lifetime  were  lost. 
Augustin  Thierry,  unquestionably  the  best  judge 
in  the  world  of  the  subj^t  of  Mademoiselle  L^zar- 
di^re,  since  his  own  writings  have  formed  an  epoch 
in  the  manner  of  studying  and  treating  such  re- 
searches, gives  her  almost  the  preference  over  all 
the  learned  men  who  were  her  predecessors  in  this 
study.  He  speaks  highly  of  her  erudition  and 
philosophic  mode  of  reasoning;  her  theory  he 
completely  destroys,  as  he  does  those  of  all  the 
foregoing  savants,  not  excepting  the  great  Mon- 
tesquieu.    After  refuting  her  errors,  he  says, — 

*'We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  theory 
of  Mademoiselle  L^zardi^re  is  consistent,  inge- 
nious, and  often  full  of  sagacity.  She  appears 
gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  analysis.  She 
seeks  out  and  sets  forth  all  the  important  prob- 
lems, and  never  leaves  them  till  she  has  exhausted 
every  text  that  bears  upon  them.  In  a  word,  there 
is  not  here,  as  in  the  preceding  systems,  an  aimless 
scattering  of  the  primitive  elements  of  our  history ; 
they  are  all  recognised  and  admitted;  and  it  is 
by  an  almost  insensible  inflection  that  the  author 
has  bent  them  to  her  own  system.  •  «  « 
If  her  book  had  appeared  at  the  right  time,  per- 
haps it  would  have  divided  public  opinion  and  have 
founded  a  sect,  like  the  system  of  Mably;  per- 
haps, as  it  is  more  complete,  more  profound,  and 
nearer  the  originals,  it  would  have  gained  the  suf- 
frage of  the  deepest  thinkers.  In  reality  the  two 
theories  are  much  alike :  the  same  element  is  in 
the  book  of  Abe  Mably,  but  in  that  of  Mademoi- 
3F 


I  selle  L^zardi^re  it  is  more  strongly  marked,  and, 
above  all,  more  learnedly  argued." 

The  science  of  political  history  is  so  difficult,  and 
demands  so  much  learning,  that  few  have  written 
sagaciously  upon  it,  and  we  have,  therefore,  given 
Mademoiselle  L^zardi^re  the  honourable  testimony 
of  Thierry,  which  her  merit  had  well  earned. 

M. 

MACOMBER,   ELEANOR, 

Was  bom  in  1801,  at  Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton 
County,  New  York.  Here  her  childhood  and  youth 
were  passed  until  she  removed  to  Albany,  where 
she  first  formed  that  determination  to  which  she 
adhered  so  nobly  through  all  obstacles  —  of  devot- 
ing her  life  to  Him  who  had  given  up  His  for  us. 
In  1880  she  was  sent  out  by  the  Missionary  Board 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  as  teacher  among  the 
Qjibwas  at  Sault  de  Ste  Marie,  in  Michigan.  Here 
she  continued  for  nearly  four  years,  when,  her 
health  failing,  she  returned  to  her  friends.  In 
1836  she  connected  herself  with  the  Karen  mis- 
sion, Burmah,  and  went  out  to  Maulmain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year.  After  her  arrival 
she  was  stationed  at  Dong-Yahn,  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  Maulmain.  Here  she  lived  and  la- 
boured almost  alone,  doing  the  great  work  which 
was  assigned  her.  In  the  midst  of  discourage- 
ments she  fainted  not,  but  performed  labours  and 
endured  afflictions  almost  incredible.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  her  future  labours,  she 
found  vice  and  sin  reigning  triumphant.  On  every 
hand  intemperance  and  sensuality  were  observable. 
She  immediately  commenced  in  their  midst  the 
worship  of  God.  On  the  Sabbath  the  people  were 
drawn  together  to  hear  the  story  of  the  cross,  and 
during  the  week  her  house  was  thrown  open  for 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  By  her  persever- 
ance she  soon  collected  a  small  school,  and,  in  less 
than  a  year,  a  church  of  natives,  numbering  more 
than  twenty  persons,  was  formed  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens.  Intemperance, 
sensuality,  and  other  vices  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  Christian  virtues  took  their  place. 

The  idea  of  a  weak,  friendless,  and  lone  woman 
trusting  herself  among  a  druuken  and  sensual 
people,  and  there,  with  no  husband,  father,  or 
brother,  establishing  public  worship,  opening  her 
house  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  gathering  schools 
in  the  midst  of  wild  and  unlettered  natives,  is  one 
full  of  moral  grandeur.  Intelligent,  active,  and 
laborious,  Miss  Macomber  was  not  content  with 
teaching  all  who  came  to  her ;  she  went  out  to  the 
surrounding  tribes,  attended  only  by  one  or  two> 
converts,  and,  fording  rivers,  crossing  ravines, 
climbing  high  hills  and  mountains,  she  everywhere^ 
carried  the  doctrines  of  salvation.  Even  the- 
heathen  heart  was  touched  by  this  spectacle,  and. 
this  estimable  woman  was  respected  and  loved  by 
those  who  hated  the  Gospel  she  taught. 

Miss  Macomber  died  April  16th,  1840,  of  the- 
jungle  fever,  at  Maulmain,  where  she  had  been, 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medical  aid.. 
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ll«r  dwtb  was  deepl;  Umentsd  b;  the  tutiyea ; 
CTen  thoM  who  did  not  love  the  SaTioar  mourDed 
the  loM  of  His  serrkat,  whose  kindneu  and  hos- 
pitality thej  had  experienced,  and  fallowed  her  to 
the  grave  with  wails  of  sorrow. 

H'CREA,  JANE, 
D4II0HTIB  of  James  M'Crea,  an  EpisGopal  eler- 
gTman  of  New  Jersej,  was  residing  in  17TT,  with 
Ler  brother,  near  Fort  Edward,  on  Ihe  western 
bank  of  the  Hndaon.  She  was  betrothed  to  ■ 
foiing  royalist  named  Daiid  Jones,  a  captain  in 
Burgojne's  arm;.  He  sent  a  number  of  Indians 
wiUi  a  letter  to  her,  urging  her  to  place  herself 
under  their  escort  and  to  come  to  him.  Fearfnl 
of  some  mischance,  Captain  Jones  despatched 
nnother  portj  of  Indians  on  the  same  errand. 
These  two  bonds  meeting,  began  to  dispute  about 
the  reward  that  was  to  be  dirided  between  them ; 
Tiolent  words  followed,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
quarrel,  one  of  the  chiefs  shot  Miss  M'Crea.  She 
fell  immediately,  and  the  Indian  scalped  her;  and 
then,  fearful  of  pursuit,  the?  all  fled.  Her  bro- 
ther, hearing  of  his  sister's  fate,  came  and  buried 
the  body.   Captsjn  Jonea  did  not  long  sorrive  this 


MATILDA, 
Qdksx  of  Henry  1.  of  England,  daughter  of 
Malcolm   Canmore,   king   of  Scotland.     Bee  her 
biography  in  Second  Era,  page  181. 

MARTIN,  MRS.  BELL, 
TFas  daughter  of  Mr,  Martin,  a  rich  commoner 
-of  England.  Bhe  inherited  a  lery  large  landed 
property,  aereral  estates  of  which  were  in  Ireland. 
Miss  Martin  married  her  cousin,  whose  name 
was  Bell ;  he  tooli  her  family  name  by  act  of  Par- 
liamenl  Mrs.  Bell  Martin  was  on  aathorees  of 
:some  repute.  She  wrote  "Jalia  Howard,"  a 
;nOTel  of  considerable  merit,  and  also  ssTerol  works 
:iD  the  French  Isngaage.  But  she  was  more  emi- 
laent  for  her  rirtuee  than  her  genius.  During  the 
itronbloua  times  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  Mrs. 
iiJeU  Martin  attempted,  in  the  spirit  of  true  hn- 


msuity,  to  prevent  the  poor  people  on  her  estates 
from  suffering  the  horrible  pritation*  eudnrcd  by 
the  labourers  in  general.  Her  tenants  amonnted 
to  as  many  as  twenty  thoosand,  and  her  lands  to 
orer  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  She  csosod 
important  improTsmenta  to  be  mode,  in  order  to 
giTe  work  and  wages  to  the  people,  till  her  own 
means  became  straitened.  Then,  obliged  to  re- 
trench her  expenditures,  she  left  her  own  country 
to  travel  in  America  and  learn  the  manner  of  living 
in  a  republic  where  all  are  in  comfort.  She  was 
taken  ill  on  the  voyage,  and  died  ten  days  after 
reaching  New  York,  near  the  close  of  1650. 

MAUBY,  MRS., 
Op  Liverpcol,  England,  wrote  two  works  on  the 
United  States,  "  The  English  Woman  in  America," 
and  "  The  Statesmen  of  America."  We  have  haJ 
such  frequent  oocoaionB  to  resent  the  want  of  can- 
dour in  British  tourists  ;  we  have  so  fretted  and 
winced  at  their  merited  and  unmerited  sneera, 
that  when  we  God  one  willing  to  love  na  and  our 
/auid,  gratitude  and  patriotism  arise  to  diMim 
criticism.  We  ore  trnly  obliged  to  Mrs.  Hauiy 
for  her  enthusiasm ;  and  we  say,  not  nngrodonsly 
but  deprecatingly,  that  too  much  praine  is  ths 
next  thing  to  too  much  blame,  as  it  spirita  np  our 
ill-wishers  to  question  our  veritable  deserts.  Set- 
ting aside  this  enffouemeni  for  every  thing  Ameri- 
can, Mrs.  Maury  is  an  agreeable,  ingenioos  writer ; 
son?  of  her  sketches  of  intiffnifieanl  people  an 
painted  with  a  vigour  and  animation  that  would 
do  credit  to  certain  of  the  great  literaij  reputa- 
tions of  the  day.  Mrs.  Maury's  enthumosm  for 
every  thing  in  the  New  World  was  no  doubt  to  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Maury  was  an  Americ^  by  birth.  Bis  native 
State  was  Virginia,  and  hither  the  fkmily  came  in 
1846;  Mrs.  Maury  anticipating  much  happiness 
in  this,  her  adopted  conntiy.  But  she  was  not  to 
realiie  her  hopes  here ;  she  died  in  a  few  months 
after  her  setUem«nt  on  their  estate  in  Tirginio. 

MAYO,  ABIGAIL, 
Win  of  Colonel  John  Mayo,  of  Richmond,  Tii~ 
ginia,  did  much  for  the  canse  of  female  education 
in  that  city  and  state.  Gifted  with  m  superior 
mind  and  great  moral  eioellence,  she  nndentood, 
intuitively,  as  it  were,  the  good  influenoe  that  cul- 
tivated intellect  pves  the  sex.  There  were  no 
Female  Seminaries  then  at  the  South;  thoae  who 
wished  to  give  their  daughters  the  advantogee  of 
education  were  obliged  to  send  them  from  hone, 
or  keep  a  governess  in  their  own  family.  Mrs. 
Mayo  resolved  to  remedy  this ;  she  established  a 
school,  placing  at  its  head  Mrs.  Broome,  tuece  of 
Lord  Nugent,  and  ooosin  of  Lord  Byron,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  who,  leaving  Canada  for  the  United 
States,  had  been  beMended  by  Mrs.  Maye.  The 
Seminary  was  anocessfnl.  Two  of  Mrs.  Msyo's 
daughters,  one  now  the  nitt  of  OeDeral  Scott,  the 
other  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Cabell,  of  Bichmond,  wov 
among  the  accomplished  pupils  educated  in  this 
school.  The  good  effect  of  the  eiperinent  has 
never  been  lost.  Richmond  has  since  been  famed 
for  it!  esoellent  Female  Seminaries. 
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MIRBEL,   LEZINSEA  RUE  DE, 

Was  born  at  Paris,  daughter  of  a  commissary 
of  the  marine.  She  belonged  to  a  family,  every 
branch  of  which  was  opulent,  excll|>t  her  own. 
Nature  had  endowed  her,  however,  with  a  firm- 
ness of  character  and  a  loftiness  of  spirit  which 
rendered  poverty  honourable,  as,  instead  of  de- 
grading, it  spurred  her  to  those  exertions  which 
have  given  her  name  a  European  celebrity.  She 
determined,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  accomplish  an 
object  which  she  set  before  herself;  that  was,  to 
become  independent  by  her  own  efforts,  and  to 
supply  the  wants  of  her  mother  and  her  young 
brother.  After  long  and  due  consideration,  she 
determined  upon  applying  herself  to  miniature 
painting,  which  she  felt  was  her  particular  voca- 
tion. She  was  then  eighteen,  and  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  intelligence.  Having  entered  herself 
as  a  student  with  Augustin,  she  regulated  her 
hours  upon  the  strictest  rules  of  industry  and 
method ;  every  moment  had  its  employment ;  a 
time  was  allotted  to  the  necessary  practice  of  her 
art ;  a  time  to  reading,  and  a  time  to  needle-work. 
Up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  always 
ready  and  never  hurried ;  the  evening  she  devoted 
to  society,  and  the  day  to  the  most  persevering 
labours.  Her  youthful  spirit  knew  no  languor, 
either  moral  or  physical.  Filling  her  place  grace- 
fully in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  studio  she  was 
the  most  severe  and  indefatigable  of  students. 
Preparing  by  earnest  and  fatiguing  application 
her  distant  future  success — 

**  For  sluggard*!  brows  the  laurel  never  grows 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose.'* 

The  besetting  sin  of  miniature  painters  is  want  of 
skill  in  drawing;  Augustin  could  teach  her  the 
way  of  mixing  and  laying  on  colours,  and  the  little 
mysteries  of  the  trade ;  but  this  was  not  art,  it 
was  not  drawing.  A  friend  of  her  family,  M. 
Belloc,  a  very  distinguished  connoisseur,  advised 
her  to  withdraw  from  the  school  of  Augustin,  and 
to  give  herself  up  exclusively  and  strenuously  to 
the  study  of  drawing.  She  took  this  judicious 
advice,  and  under  his  friendly  direction  applied 
herself  to  copy  the  greatest  masters  of  her  special 
branch  of  art  Her  talent  became  rapidly  deve- 
loped, and  she  soon  acquired  a  distinguished  re- 
putation. After  her  marriage  with  M.  de  Mirbel, 
she  continued  her  efforts  for  improvement,  which 
were  attended  by  fame,  fortune,  and  success. 
While  the  merit  of  her  miniatures  was  acknow- 
ledged all  over  Europe,  her  charming  manners 
and  intelligent  mind  rendered  her  house  the  resort 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  artistic 
personages  of  the  day.  She  died  in  September, 
1849,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  could  estimate 
her  genius  and  worth. 

MOSEBT,   MARY  WEBSTER, 

Wipe  of  John  G.  Moseby,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, was  gifted  with  poetic  genius  of  no  ordinary 
power.  Her  only  published  work  was  of  undoubt- 
ed merit,  "Pocahontas,  a  Legend;  with  Historical 
and  Traditional  Notes ;"  issued  in  1840.   She  also 


wrote  for  periodicals,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
her  virtues  and  literary  accomplishments.  Deeply 
versed  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  giving  much 
time  to  Biblical  researches,  she  was  always  nt 
home  on  religious  topics ;  and  fervent  piety  was 
the  loveliest  attribute  of  her  genius.  Her  father 
was  Mr.  Robert  Pleasants,  and  she  was  connected 
by  blood  with  the  Randolph  family.  Mrs.  Mose- 
by died  in  Richmond  city  in  1844,  aged  fifty-two. 
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NORDENFLYCHT,   MADAME, 

Was  a  Sweedish  writer  of  popular  songs,  which, 
in  her  day,  gained  her  great  celebrity.  She  also 
wrote  a  volume  of  elegies  and  epistles,  remarkable 
for  their  truth  and  tenderness.  They  spread  her 
reputation  far  beyond  her  own  country ;  Gesner, 

Haller,  and  Holberg,  have  each  celebrated  her 
talents.  She  had  retired  fVom  the  world  on  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  and  in  this  retirement  wrote 
her  sweet  verses.  This  drew  intellectual  people 
to  her  house,  and  very  soon  her  drawing-room  was 
the  focus  of  the  first  literary  society  formed  in 
Sweden ;  and  this  habit  of  meeting  was  continued 
weekly  after  the  death  of  Madame  Nordenflycht, 
under  the  classical  titie  of  **  Utile  Dulci." 
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ORLEANS,  MARIE  D' 

Was  the  third  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
king  of  the  French.  Her  genius  was  the  pride  of 
her  family,  and  her  early  deatii  was  a  sore  afflic- 
tion, for  she  possessed  great  loveliness  of  charac- 
ter, and  her  piety  and  intelligence  made  her 
truly  beloved  and  respected.  Early  manifesting 
artistic  talent,  and  having  made  good  proficiency 
in  drawing  and  painting,  she  essayed  her  powers 
as  a  sculptor.  Several  of  her  productions  in  mar- 
ble won  the  critical  commendation  of  the  best 
judges,  not  over-willing  to  concede  this  laurel  to 
a  woman,  even  though  a  king's  daughter.  She 
finally  determined  to  attempt  a  work  which  would 
be  associated  with  the  most  wonderful  epoch  of 
French  history,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  heroines 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  This  was  the  figure 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  completed  in  1836,  which  places 
the  artist  at  the  head  of  the  French  sculptors. 
It  may  very  confidently  be  predicted  that,  in  Aiture 
years,  when  the  late  political  agitations  and  muta- 
tions in  the  Orleans  family  will  occupy  an  unre- 
garded page  of  general  history,  when  the  Ulyssean 
craft  of  the  father  and  the  **  regal  alliance"  of 
the  sons  will  be  of  no  interest  to  mankind,  then 
the  immortal  fruits  of  the  genius  of  this  unas- 
suming young  woman  will  cast  a  lustre  over  the 
name  of  Orleans. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  amidst  the  disgusting  barbarities,  the 
perfidious  warfare,  the  licentiousness,  that  form 
the  annals  of  that  most  disgraceful  period  of 
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French  hUtory,  what  nsms  is  it  that  ne  turn  to 
with  iatereat,  vhnt  figur«  do  we  contemplnte  with 
some  ooDgeniality  t  Hot  the  brute  wsiriore,  nor 
msniBavring  ebitesmeii,  but  the  poet,  Charles  d'- 
Orleans,  whose  terses,  fram  their  natioaal  spirit, 
paved  the  wa;  to  the  deltTeronce  and  regeneration 
afterwards  effected  by  the  nuuden  of  Domremj. 


PICKEBING,   ELLEN, 

Ah  English  noTel-writer,  of  whom  it  may  tmly 
be  said  that  she  bns  gi*en  more  innocent  amuse- 
ment in  the  way  of  this  literature,  wilh  lean  of 
dangerons  eieilement,  than  any  one  author  of  her 
elaas.  She  wrote  rapidly,  haying  in  the  conrse  of 
a  few  yean  aent  forth  a  daien  or  more  of  worha ; 
among  which,  '•  The  Orombler  ;"  "The  Fright;" 
"  Nan  Dairell :"  and  "  The  Quiet  Husband,"  are 
distiDguiehed  for  the  unflagging  inlerest,  for  dif- 
ferent cauMB,  which  they  exercise  orer  the  imagi- 
nation of  young  readers. 

Miss  Pickering,  judging  fh>m  her  hooks,  must 
have  had  a  mind  which  fett  and  cultivated  the 
femioiae  qualities  of  delicacy,  honesty,  purity; 
her  principles  are  excellent:  Dotbing  coarse  in 
thought  or  language  e>er  Bullied  her  page.  Her 
•ntbusiasm  is  always  in  favour  of  virtue  aod  truth. 
But  she  too  often  sacriGceB  probatjility  to  the  wish 
of  showing  th&  perfectioa  of  her  heroine  in  tbe 
most  attractive  tight.  For  instance,  tbe  "  Admi- 
rable Cricbton"  could  banlly  baie  equalled  the 
facility  with  which  her  poor  heroine,  ander  the 
most  unpromisiEg  eircuniB lances,  becomes  per- 
fteotly  accomplished;  arts  and  sciences  which 
usually  require  time,  money,  excellent  instructors, 
are  attained  by  her  in  one  brief  visit,  where  a 
well-educated  friend  imparts  both  prnctice  and 
theory;  or  the  crumbs,  let  fall  by  a  half-educated 
goveraess,  work  miracles  for  tbe  neglected  child. 
The  young  lady,  too,  is  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  equal 
to  the  most  complicated  situatioan ;  her  judgment 
is  never  at  biult ;  and  as  to  human  frailty,  that 
is  ao  inadmissible  supposition. 

As  a  pendant,  the  uncle,  grandriitber,  cousin, 
or  whoever  may  be  the  oppressor,  is  a  wretch 
quite  devoid  of  the  mitk  of  human  kindness.  All 
the  mixed  motives  that  sway  this  earth's  denizens 
havebeen  without  impression  upon  tbe  adiimnntuf 
hil  heart,  until  the  right  moment  cornea  for  him 
to  show  the  sunny  side  of  his  nature  :  the  habits 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  are  then  laid  aside  us  easily 
as  gloves  when  we  return  from  a  walk.  Tlic^e  are 
blemislies  in  the  character  of  Miss  Pickering's 
novels,  and  may  have  an  injurious  influence  on  those 
who  expect  to  realiie  scenes  similar  in  actual  life. 
But  tbe  autlior  is  always  sedulous  to  point  a  wise 
moral,  though  not  always  judicious  in  the  means. 

Miss  Pickering's  last  work  was  "  The  Grandfa- 
ther," which  she  did  not  live  to  finish.  She  died 
near  London,  in  1843.  Tlie  novel  waa  completed 
hy  her  friend,  Eliiabetb  Youatt,  and  published  iu 


1844.  All  her  vorfas  have  been  republished  i 
the  Dniled  SUtes,  and  widely  cinmUtvd,  in  th 
cheap  form  principally. 


PEINCES9   ELIZABETH, 
Or   France,   sister  of  Louis  XTI.     See  page 
308. 

QUEEN8BUBY.  CATHERINE  HYDE, 

DUCHESS  OF, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon 

and  Rochester,  and  wife  of  Charles  Douglas,  third 
duke  of  Queensbury.  She  was  a  celebrated  beanty, 
and  received  tributes  from  Pope  and  from  Prior. 
Forty  years  after  the  well-ltnown  poem  of  Prior, 
n'alpole  left  on  her  toilet  the  falloviog  doggerel 


A  forgotten  poet,  Whiteiiead,  has  celebrated  her 
octogenary  charms.  Since  the  Grecian  Helen,  no 
lady  seems  so  nearly  to  have  filled  a  century  of 
praise.  What  is  rare  in  a  woman  so  admired,  ehe 
was  modest,  unaffected,  devoted  to  her  family 
and  friends.  She  and  the  Juke  were  fond  of  lite- 
rary society,  and  maintained  an  intimacy  with 
Swift,  Pope,  and  especially  Gay.  To  the  last,  the 
duchess  was  unspeakably  kind ;  she  not  only  gave 
bim  the  shelter  of  her  roof,  but  paid  stlenlioo  to 
the  minute,  every-day  comforts,  wliich  the  un- 
practical poet  could  never  manage  for  himself. 
At  the  prohibition  of  his  opera,  "Polly,"  their 
graces  were  so  warm  in  their  resentment,  that 
they  were  forhiilden  to  appear  at  court.  The 
duches»  corresponded  with  many  persons  of  note; 
her  letters  are  to  be  met  with  dispersed  among 
tbe  collections  that  are  brought  forward  for  the 
gratification  of  modern  euriosltj.  They  exhibit 
considerable  sprightlineBs  and  good  sense.  Tbe 
style  is  unstudied,  hut  not  defective.  The  follow- 
ing extract  may  be  made,  as  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
the  tenderness  of  heart  it  shows.  Oay  had  been 
dead  two  years  at  the  time  it  waa  written. 
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"  For  four  or  five  years  last  past,  we 

had  set  our  hearts  on  a  certain  hill,  that  I  am  sure 
you  haTe  heard  me  mention ;  and  now,  not  only  of 
that,  but  of  the  whole  estate  we  are  in  possession, 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  felt  delighted,  only  mighty 
well  satisfied.  Is  not  this  astonishing  ?  I  often 
want  poor  Mr.  Gay,  and  on  this  occasion  extremely. 
Nothing  evaporates  sooner  than  joy  untold,  or 
even  told,  unless  to  one  so  entirely  in  your  interest 
as  he  was,  who  bore  at  least  an  equal  share  in 
every  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  that  attended 
us.  I  am  not  in  the  spleen  that  I  write  thus ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  think  over 
his  good  qualities.  His  loss  was  really  great,  bn{ 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  once  known  so  good  a 
man.  As  you  were  as  much  his  friend  as  I,  it  is 
needless  to  ask  your  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long 
on  this  subject." 

Besides  her  fondness  for  literature,  the  duchess 
had  a  taste  for  painting,  in  which  art  she  was 
something  of  a  proficient  She  died  in  1777,  sur- 
viving her  husband  one  year. 

ROBERTS,   EMMA, 

Was  bom  about  the  year  ^94,  and  descended 
firom  a  Welsh  family  of  great  reepectability.  After 
hec  father's  decease,  Emma  Roberts,  who  was  the 
younger  of  two  sisters,  resided  with  her  mother, 
a  lady  of  some  literary  pretensions,  in  the  city  of 
Bath,  where  she  ear\y  devoted  herself  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  While  prosecuting  her 
researches  for  her  first  literary  performance,  she 
evinced  so  much  diligence  and  perseverance,  that 
the  officers  of  the  British  Museum,  where  she  was 
accustomed  to  study,  were  Induced  to  render  her 
every  assistance  in  their  power.  This  work  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  in  1827,  under  the  title 
of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster;  or  the  White  and  Red  Roses,''  and, 
although  it  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  and  pleasing 
manner,  yet  it  did  not  meet  with  that  success  to 
which  it  was  entitled  by  its  merits. 

On  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  the  marriage 
of  her  sister  to  Captain  R.  A.  M'Naughten,  of  the 
Bengal  army,  Miss  Roberts  was  induced  to  accom- 
pany her  brother-in-law  and  sister  to  India,  in 
1828,  where  she  spent  the  two  following  years 
between  the  stations  of  Agra,  Cawnpore,  and  Eta- 
wa,  in  the  upper  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency. A  spirited  account  of  these  places  subse- 
quently appeared  firom  her  pen  in  **  The  Asiatic 
Journal,"  the  first  description  being  published  in 
December,  1882.  A  selection  of  these  papers  was 
made  in  1885,  under  the  title  of  "Scenes  and 
Characteristics  of  Hindoostan,"  and,  unlike  most 
works  upon  India,  it  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  English  public.  During  her  resi- 
dence at  Cawnpore,  Miss  Roberts  published  a  little 
volume  of  poetry,  entitled  *' Oriental  Scenes," 
which  she  dedicated  to  her  friend.  Miss  Landon. 
It  was  republished  in  England,  in  1882,  and  con- 
tains some  very  pleasing  specimens  of  glowing 
description  and  graceful  imagery. 

The  death  of  her  sister,  which  took  place  in 
1881,  caused  Miss  Roberts  to  return  to  Calcutta. 
Here  her  pen  was  in  constant  activity,  and,  besides 


various  contributions  to  periodicals,  she  undertook 
the  task  of  editing  a  newspaper  —  "  The  Oriental 
Observer."  After  residing  for  a  year  in  Calcutta, 
the  loss  of  her  health  forced  her  to  return  home, 
and  she  reached  London  in  1883.  Here  she  con- 
tinued her  literary  efforts,  and  the  amount  of  labour 
performed  by  her  would  appear  astonishing  to  any 
one  who  did  not  know  her  industry  and  readiness 
in  composition.  History,  biography,  poetry,  tales, 
local  descriptions,  foreign  correspondence,  and 
didactic  essays,  by  turns  employed  her  versatile 
powers.  She  also  edited ' '  The  Sixty-fourth  Edition 
of  Mrs.  Rundle's  New  System  of  Cookery,  &c.," 
to  which  she  added  several  receipts  of  her  own. 
A  pleasing  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Maclean, 
or  L.  E.  L.,  was  also  written  by  the  same  lady, 
which  was  published  with  **  The  Zenena,  and  other 
Poems,"  in  1840.  In  the  fall  of  1889,  Miss  Ro- 
berts formed  the  bold  design  of  travelling  to  India 
through  Egypt,  accompanied  only  by  a  female 
friend.  Previous  to  her  departure  she  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Asiatic  Journal  to 
transmit,  on  her  journey,  a  series  of  papers  for 
publication  descriptive  of  her  route.  The  last  of 
these  communications  appeared  in  the  same  num- 
ber which  announced  her  death ;  and  since  then 
they  have  been  collected  and  published  under  the 
title  of  **  Notes  of  an  Overland  Journey  through 
France  and  Egypt,  to  Bombay,  by  the  late  Miss 
Emma  Roberts." 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  October,  Bliss 
Roberts  and  her  friend  landed  in  the  harbour  of 
Bombay,  having  been  less  than  two  months  in  per- 
forming their  hurried  journey  from  London.  Her 
aid  was  almost  immediately  requested  by  the  con- 
ductors of  periodical  works  at  Bombay,  and  she 
likewise  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  new  weekly 
paper  —  **  The  Bombay  United  Serrice  Gaiette." 
She  also  engaged  in  schemes  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  native  women,  by  devising  em- 
ployment for  them  suited  to  their  taste  and  capa- 
city, and  in  her  **  Notes "  appear  some  sensible 
remarks  on  native  education. 

These  multifarious  engagements  in  a  tropical 
climate  soon  proved  too  much  for  Miss  Roberts' 
constitution,  already  weakened  by  excessive  exer- 
tion. She  died  suddenly,  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Poonah, 
and  was  buried  near  Mrs.  Fletcher ;  better  known 
to  the  English  world  by  her  maiden  name  of  Jews- 
bury.  The  death  of  Miss  Roberts  excited  universal 
sorrow,  among  both  natives  and  Europeans,  in 
India,  and  many  fiattering  tributes  were  paid  to 
her  memory  in  the  public  journals. 

REEVE,   CLARA, 

Was  bom  in  1745,  at  Ipswich,  England,  daugh- 
ter of  a  clergyman.  An  early  admiration  of 
Horace  Walpole's  "Castle  of  Otranto"  induced 
Miss  Reeve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothic  story  entitled 
**  The  Old  English  Baron."  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his 
Cyclopndia,  says  of  this  work, — 

"  In  some  respects  the  lady  has  the  advantage 
of  Walpole :  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better 
managed,  so  as  to  produce  mysteriousness  and 
effect,  but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or  elegance 
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of  that  of  her  prototype.  Miss  Reeve  wrote  several 
other  novels,  *  all  marked,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
*by  excellent  good  sense,  pare  morality,  and 
a  competent  command  of  those  qualities  which 
constitute  a  good  romance.'  They  have  failed, 
however,  to  keep  possession  of  public  favour,  and 
the  fame  of  the  author  rests  on  her  *  Old  English 
Baron,'  which  is  now  generally  printed  along 
with  the  story  of  Walpole." 

*<The  Old  English  Baron"  was  published  in 
1777,  and  Miss  Reeve  died  in  1803. 


s. 

SAUSSURE,  MADAME  NECKER  DE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Saussure,  and  bom 
in  the  city  of  Geneva  about  the  year  1768.  Her 
father,  a  man  of  profound  learning,  was  very 
careful  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  his  daughter,  and 
yet  very  fearfUl  she  would  display  her  learning 
pedantically. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  married  M.  Necker, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  finance,  and, 
as  was  then  considered,  very  brilliant  prospects 
opened  before  the  young  couple.  The  Revolution 
destroyed  these  hopes,  but  it  brought  the  uncle 
and  nephew  and  their  families  together,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Saussure  became  intimate  with  Madame 
de  Stael.  "From  that  time  my  thoughts  were 
more  particularly  directed  towards  moral  science 
and  literature,"  says  Madame  de  Saussure,  in  a 
letter  to  an  American  friend.* 

The  troubles  of  Geneva  obliging  M.  Saussure 
and  his  family  to  pass  some  years  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  education  of  their  children  became  the 
chief  occupation  of  both  parents,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  decease  of  her  husband  that  Madame 
de  Saussure  began  to  publish  her  writings:  she 
thus  describes  her  feelings  and  opinions  on  her 
own  authorship : 

**  It  Iras  not  until  my  youth  had  passed  that  I 
appeared  before  the  public  under  my  own  name, 
and  I  congratulate  myself  that  it  was  so.  The 
works  that  I  should  have  written  in  early  life 
would  not  have  satisfied  me  now.  The  attempt 
to  write  would  probably  have  been  beneficial  to 
me ;  but  there  are  so  many  causes  of  excitement 
in  early  life,  personal  affections  and  the  desire  to 
win  the  love  and  esteem  of  others  occupy  the  mind 
so  fully,  that  the  young  rarely  press  steadily  on- 
ward to  the  most  elevated  mark.  My  education 
had  been  of  an  exciting  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  my  life  were  calculated  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  romance.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore, 
that  my  early  writings  would  have  been  imbued 
with  more  fancy  than  good  sense.  In  this  last  of 
all  my  works  that  I  now  send  you,  I  have  believed 
it  my  duty  to  paint  the  destiny  of  woman,  dark  as 
the  pictures  may  be,  in  true  colours ;  but  possibly 
the  recollections  and  habits  of  youth  have  acquired 
too  much  power  over  me.  You  will  judge.  But 
I  hope  that,  at  least,  age,  deafness,  sorrows,  and 
the  active  duties  of  religion,  have  rendered  my 


*  Miss  Emma  WUlard,  of  Troy. 


motives  simple  and  pure,  and  have  formed,  in  somt 
respects,  such  a  character  as  I  have  pourtrayed 
for  the  example  of  others." 

**  The  last  of  all  her  works"  to  iriiich  she  al- 
ludes, was  **  Progressive  Education ;"  her  best  and 
most  important  production.  It  was  translated 
into  English  and  published  in  Boston.  It  deeerrei 
to  have  a  place  in  every  mother's  library. 

Madame  de  Saussure  also  wrote  a  "  Biograplij 
of  Madame  de  Stael,"  and  translated  from  the 
German  Schlegel's  "Course  of  Dramatio  liter*- 
ture ;"  but  her  most  earnest  efforts  were  direeied 
to  the  cause  of  education.  She  does  sot  evinee 
brilliancy  of  genius,  yet  few.  If  any,  of  the  Frenck 
female  writers  have  displayed  such  good  sense  and 
Christian  principles  in  their  productions.  She 
died  in  1847. 

SCOTT,  JULIA  H., 

Was  bom  in  1809,  in  the  northern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  maiden  name  was  Kinney.  She 
began  to  write  verses  when  she  was  very  yoong, 
and  her  first  pieces  were  published  when  she  was 
little  more  than  sixteen.  For  several  years  Mus 
Kinney  continued  to  write  with  much  ability  for 
several  of  the  different  periodicals.  In  1836  siic 
was  married  to  Dr.  David  L.  Scott,  of  Towaada, 
where  she  died  in  1842.  Her  poems,  together 
with  a  biography  of  the  writer,  by  Miss  8.  C. 
Edgarton,  were  published  in  1843.  Her  songs 
are  those  of  "  the  household ;"  full  of  genfle  and 
feminine  feeling  and  tender  pathos. 

SHUCK,    HENRIETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Kilmarnock,  Virginia,  on  the  28di 
of  October,  1817.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Addison  Hall,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  that 
place,  and  there  her  early  years  were  spent.  In 
1881,  Miss  Hall  was  summoned  from  Frederieks- 
burg,  where  she  was  at  school,  by  her  father  to 
attend  a  camp-meeting  which  was  held  near  her 
birth-place.  She  was  converted  on  that  oocaaon, 
and  was  baptized  on  the  2d  day  of  Septem^^er,  1831, 
when  she  was  hardly  fourteen ;  but  her  extreme 
youth  did  not  prevent  her  from  keeping  fiuthfully 
the  vows  she  so  early  took  upon  herself.  On  the 
8th  of  September,  1885,  Miss  Hall  was  married 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Shuck,  a  missionary  about  te 
be  sent  by  the  Baptist  church  to  China,  for  wludi 
country  they  embarked  on  the  22d  of  September. 
They  reached  Singapore  in  May,  1836,  where 
their  eldest  son  was  bom,  and  in  the  following 
September  they  arrived  at  Macao,  where  they 
remained  till  March,  1842,  when  they  removed 
to  Hong-kong.  While  at  Macao,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shuck  were  allowed  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and 
teaching  the  people.  On  their  arrival  at  Hoob^ 
kong  they  renewed  their  labours  on  an  enlaiged 
scale,  and  without  restraint  Mrs.  Shuck  inte- 
rested herself  principally  in  the  schools.  She 
possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  written 
language,  and  still  greater  familiarity  with  the 
colloquial  of  the  Chinese,  and  devoted  joyfolly 
and  successfully  her  time  and  talents  to  the  mis- 
sion.   During  the  last  year  of  her  life,  a  new 
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tohool-lioTise  had  been  erected,  and  a  school 
gathered  under  her  care  of  twenty  Chinese  boys 
and  six  girls,  besides  her  own  four  children.  Her 
prospects  of  nsefalness  had  never  been  greater 
than  during  this  year.  But  in  the  midst  of  her 
highest  hope,  while  children  were  seeking  instruc- 
tion and  the  heathen  were  enquiring  the  way  to 
Christ,  her  life  was  suddenly  cut  short  She  died 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1847,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  fifth  child. 

Under  a  secret  conviction  that  her  end  was  near, 
she  had  "  set  her  house  in  order,"  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she 
prosecuted  her  daily  duties  with  her  usual  cheer- 
fulness, and  laid  out  plans  for  labour  which  would 
have  required  a  long  life  to  perform.  During 
Mrs.  Shuck's  eight  years'  residence  in  China  she 
did  much  to  help  her  husband  in  his  work,  besides 
giving  direct  instruction.  Her  aid  and  ready 
sympathy  were  always  offered  to  the  stranger  or 
the  afflicted,  and  she  was  constantly  employed  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  charity. 

SMITH,  MARGARET  HARRISON, 

Long  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
honoured  of  those  educated  women  who  went  to 
Washington  when  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
American  government,  and  gave,  by  their  good- 
ness, intelligence,  and  true  refinement  of  feeling, 
that  tone  of  Christian  courtesy  to  the  manners 
which  is  befitting  the  Metropolitan  society  of  a 
Free  Republic. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  and  bom  in  1778.  Her  father  was  Colonel 
John  Bayard,  who  was  in  the  public  service  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  commanding  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  from  Philadelphia.  He  was  likewise 
Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  under 
the  first  Constitution  of  that  State,  when  her  Le- 
gislature consisted  of  but  one  body.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  remark  that  as  Speaker  he  signed 
the  first  legislative  act  ever  passed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  associations  of  Colonel  Bayard  were  chiefly 
with  the  leading  whigs  of  that  period,  and  his 
daughter  thus  early  imbibed  the  ardent  sentiments 
of  American  liberty  which  she  retained  during 
life.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  we  find  her  in 
New  Brunswick  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Eirkpatrick, 
(afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  who  had  married  her  elder  sister.)  In  a 
short  journal  of  that  time,  we  learn  that  even  at 
that  age  she  had  commenced  writing  poetry,  her 
imagination  having  been  warmed  and  excited  by 
the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  the  Institution 
at  Bethlehem,  where  she  received  her  education, 
as  also  by  the  peculiar  habits  and  duties  of  that 
Moravian  Seminary.  From  the  time  of  leaving 
school  until  the  year  1800,  she  lived  at  intervals 
in  Philadelphia,  New  Brunswick,  and  New  York, 
in  eacli  place  surrounded  by  a  literary  circle  of 
acquaintances,  devoting  most  of  her  time  to  read- 
ing and  study.  Aware  then  of  the  fervour  of  her 
imagination,  she  endeavoured  to  cool  it  by  the 
perusal  of  works  of  a  serious  and  useful  kind ; 
and  thus  while  she  ooltivated  that  faculty,  she 


strove  to  strengthen  her  mind,  and  make  herself 
fit  for  the  practical  duties  and  virtues  of  lifai  She 
appears  even  then  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  her  own  character,  and  to  have  pursued  her 
various  studies  actuated  by  a  principle  of  duty ; 
having  entered  thus  early  on  the  right  path,  we 
may  say  that  this  principle  governed  her  conduct 
throughout  life,  and  enabled  her  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  self. 

In  the  fall  of  1800,  she  was  married  to  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith.  This  event,  at  all  times  a  most 
important  one  to  woman,  was  peculiarly  so  to  her, 
for  it  was  to  separate  her  from  her  family  and 
friends,  and  introduce  her  upon  an  entirely  new 
stage  of  existence  in  the  new  Metropolis  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Smith,  upon  the  inritation  of  his 
ftriend  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  just  about  to  become  the 
President,  had  determined  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  at  Washington,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  he  accordingly  removed 
to  that  city.  At  this  period  Washington  was  lite- 
rally a  forest  and  swamp,  with  few  or  rather  no 
conveniences  or  comforts ;  its  houses  mostly  new 
and  unfinished;  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  its 
crowded  thoroughfare,  a  road  dangerous  for  car- 
riages to  traverse.  Mrs.  Harrison  Smith's  letters 
tell  of  many  a  romantic  wandering  among  its 
woods,  and  gathering  of  wild-wood  flowers.  From 
that  day  until  l^er  death  in  1844,  she  resided  in 
Washington  or  its  immediate  ricinity,  mingling  in 
all  its  varied  society,  and  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  distinguished  politicians  of 
the  country  and  foreign  scientific  visitors  assem- 
bled there.  Her  taste  for  literature  continued 
unabated,  and  indeed  grew  in  strength,  and  she 
was  at  times  led  to  compose  and  publish  several 
tales  and  sketches. 

Her  first  work  she  was  induced  to  publish  from 
motives  of  benevolence,  devoting  its  proceeds  (hav- 
ing no  other  means)  to  the  assistance  of  a  charita- 
ble institution  in  which  she  was  deeply  interested, 
and  in  the  founding  of  which  she  had  taken  an 
active  part  Indeed  none  of  her  writings  was  with 
a  riew  to  personal  emolumoit,  but  to  amuse  and 
occupy  the  period  which  she  spent  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  country,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
moral  inculcated  by  them  might  be  of  service  to 
others,  leading  them  to  reflection  and  the  purest 
rirtue.  Her  first  work,  *'  A  Winter  in  Washington, 
or  the  Seymour  Family,"  in  two  volumes,  was  pub- 
lUhed  in  1827.  Her  next,  "What  is  Gentility?" 
appeared  in  1880;  and  then  she  began  contri- 
buting to  the  Journals.  She  wrote  many  classical 
tales  (for  she  was  versed  in  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dern literature)  and  biographical  sketches,  in  a 
spirited,  agreeable  vein,  that  was  her  natural 
style.  Among  these  are  "  Presidential  Inaugura- 
tions;" <<The  Cornelias;"  *< Roman  Sketches;'^ 
"Aria;"  " Deserted  Child ;"  " William  H.  Craw- 
ford;"  "Constantino;"  and  many  others,  publish- 
ed in  the  Lady's  Book  and  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  But  her  literary  merit  was  of  littie- 
consequence  compared  with  her  moral  goodness, 
that  beneficence  of  soul  which  always  seemed 
ready  to  flow  out  on  every  side  where  her  infiu- 
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ence  by  word  or  deed  oonld  reach.  In  every  por- 
tion of  her  life,  Religion  and  its  history  was  to  her 
a  subject  of  actiye  interest  and  study ;  and  this 
study  had  brought  to  her  mind  the  perfect  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  ever  and 
immediate  presence  of  the  great  Qod,  Creator,  Pro- 
tector, and  Saviour,  was  to  her  a  reality.  In  the 
days  of  her  peace  and  calmness  she  could  repose 
her  head  on  His  bosom ;  in  the  hours  of  distress 
and  anguish  humbly  and  meekly  she  threw  herself 
at  His  feet,  in  the  ftill  confidence  that  whatever 
He  ordered  was  right  Her  whole  life  was  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  etalt  the  female  character  and  give 
hope  and  happiness  to  the  lot  of  woman. 


T. 

THURSTON,  LAURA  M., 

Bt  birth  Miss  Hawley,  was  bom  in  Norfolk, 
Connecticut,  in  1812.  Her  early  youth  was  passed 
in  teaching.  In  1839,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Thurston,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  at  which  place 
she  had  been  engaged  in  her  professional  pursuits, 
and  where  she  died  in  1842.  She  wrote  under  the 
signature  of  "  Viola,''  and  her  poems  first  appear- 
ed generally  in  the  western  papers.  Ease,  har- 
mony, and  sensibility,  are  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  her  productions. 

V. 

VAN  LENNEP,  MART  ELIZABETH, 

BAcaRTEii  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  bom 
in  that  city,  April  16th,  1821.  The  childhood  and 
youth  of  Miss  Hawes  were  spent  principally  in 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  where  her  advantages 
were  great.  Her  parents  were  qualified,  mentally 
and  morally,  to  give  her  suitable  instruction,  and 
favoured  by  God  with  pecuniary  ability.  In  early 
youth  she  was  distinguished  for  her  love  of  troth, 
her  gentleness,  and  her  sympathising  disposition. 
While  in  her  tenth  year,  Mary  Hawes  lost  a 
younger  brother,  and  soon  after  his  death  she  be- 
came, in  heart  and  life,  a  Christian.  Her  father 
waited  long,  and  observed  the  young  disciple 
narrowly,  before  he  would  permit  her  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  her  faith;  but,  satisfied  by 
her  consistent  deportment,  he  at  last  welcomed 
her  among  his  flock,  and  she  never  gave  him  cause 
to  regret  the  step  he  had  sanctioned.  She  became 
a  zealous  and  active  member  of  the  church,  and 
devoted  herself  especially  to  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  missionary  cause. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1848,  Miss  Hawes 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  a 


missionary  to  Turkey,  under  the  patronage  of  Um 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  They  sailed  ttom  Boston  on  the  11th  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  arrived  at  Smyrna 
in  December.  In  May,  1844,  the  mission  family 
removed  to  Constantinople,  where  Mrs.  Van  Lc&- 
nep  commenced  a  school,  numbering  at  first  only 
five  scholars,  to  which  she  devoted  herself  with 
her  usual  seal  and  fidelity.  Her  career,  whicli 
had  promised  to  be  one  of  much  usefulness,  was 
not  permitted  to  be  long.  She  was  attacked  by  a 
painfull  disease  early  in  August,  of  which  ahe  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1844.  Her  body  lies 
buried  in  the  Protestant  grave-yard  near  Constsa- 
tinople. 

VIRMEIRO,  COUNTESS, 

A  ROBLB  Portuguese  lady,  obtuned,  in  1771,  % 
prise  proposed  by  the  Academy  at  Lisbon  for  the 
best  tragedy ;  and  the  laurel-crown  was  awarded 
to  her.  The  title  of  her  tragedy  was  **  Osmia.** 
On  opening  the  sealed  envelope  accompanying  the 
manuscript,  there  was  found  only  a  direction,  in 
case  *'  Osmia"  should  prove  suceessAil,  to  devote 
the  proceeds  to  the  cultivation  of  olives,  a  fruit 
from  which  the  Portuguese  might  derive  much 
advantage.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  afterwards 
that  the  name  of  the  modest  writer  was  known. 
She  died  in  1778. 

LONGEVITY. 

That  women  live  longer  than  men  is  conceded 
by  all  writers  on  the  subject.  This  circumstance 
goes  far  to  prove  the  more  perfect  organisation  of 
the  female ;  becaose,  in  addition  to  her  superior 
delicacy  and  complexity  of  structure,  she  has  to 
develop  and  sustain  the  life  of  her  oflTspring,  which 
would  exhaust  her  own,  were  she  not  endowed  with 
a  degree  of  vitality  above  that  of  the  male.  In 
machinery,  made  by  human  ingenuity,  is  not  that 
which  unites  delicacy  and  complexity  of  workman- 
ship with  the  greatest  variety  and  durability  of 
action  accounted  the  most  perfect  ?  In  1830,  it 
was  found  that,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
out  of  8009  persons  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  4175  were  women,  to  8824  men! 

MARY  BENTON, 

Is  the  oldest  living  female  of  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived notice.  She  is  an  English-woman,  residing 
at  Gateshead— bom  Febroary  12th,  1731,  and  is 
120  years  old.    Her  faculties  are  still  uaeftiL 


BAILLIE,   JOANNA, 

Dun  at  her  residence,  in  Hampstead,  near  Lon- 
don, February  23,  1851,  aged  eighty-seven.  See 
Sketch,  page  574. 
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The  office  of  mother  is  the  highest  a  haznan  being  can  hold.  On  its  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent performance  hangs  the  hope  of  the  world.  Next  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  mother  in  her 
family,  who  takes  the  children  God  has  given  her  and  trains  them  for  His  service  on  earth  and 
His  kingdom  in  heaven,  comes  that  of  the  mother  in  Israel,  the  faithful  female  Missionary,  who 
gathers  under  her  loving  care  the  lost  lambs  of  Christ's  flock. 

The  Saviour  and  Apostles  bear  such  ample  witness  to  the  worth  of  woman's  services  in  the 
true  church,  it  would  seem  a  marvel  that  men  who  profess  to  be  Christians  should  ever  have  dis- 
regarded those  examples  and  degraded  her  from  the  rank  of  visible  helper,  which  Christ  gave 
her,  if  we  did  not  recur  to  the  "  beginning''  and  there  find  the  solution. 

**  I  wUl  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,"  said  the  Lord  God  to  the  serpent  or  spirit 
of  evil.  Every  wicked  man— and  the  hypocrites  are  not  few  —  in  the  church,  and  the  "  old 
leaven"  of  sin  remaining  in  good  men,  are  at  **  enmity"  with  the  superior  moral  truth  and  purity 
of  the  female  sex.  Hence  the  devices  of  Satan,  through  his  human  agents,  to  keep  from  woman 
all  means  of  knowledge,  all  opportunities  of  active  influence  in  the  Saviour's  cause.  Hence 
licentiousness,  the  degradation  of  woman  to  the  sensual  passions  of  men,  reigns  over  the  whole 
heathen  world.  Would  that  it  reigned  only  there!  but  in  three-fourths  of  those  nations  which 
profess  Christianity,  women  are  kept  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  their  own  powers,  and,  of 
coarse,  have  not  the  knowledge  of  their  own  duties.  None  but  the  Protestant  Church  has  God's 
Word  for  its  law.  All  other  churches  are  ruled  by  the  civil  or  spiritual  authority  of  men. 
Everywhere  these  men,  kings  or  priests,  are  at  ''enmity"  with  the  development  of  female  intel- 
lect, which  would,  with  its  heaven-kindled  light,  soon  unveil  the  monstrous  falsehoods,  corrup- 
tions, and  impurities,  which  now  are  hidden  under  the  mask  of  religious  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
traditions. 

The  Protestant  Church  is  slowly  but  surely  moving  onward  in  its  Gospel  duty  of  evangelizing 
the  world  ;  but  these  movements  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  American  Protestant  Churches  entering  on  missionary  labours  among  heathens  and 
infidels,  adopted  from  the  first  the  apostolic  manner  of  disseminating  divine  truths  and  teaching 
human  duties.  They  employed  women  as  well  as  men.  With  the  ordained  missionary  preacher 
went  his  wife  as  the  "  help"  Heaven  had  appointed  him,  and  the  success  has  been  most  encou- 
raging. 

It  was  my  wish  to  give  the  world  a  Record  of  the  deeds  of  these  noble  women.  A  number 
of  them  are  noticed  in  the  body  of  this  work,  but  far  the  greater  portion  have,  as  yet,  no  history 
but  with  their  own  families  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  they  have  served.  Still,  it  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  such  of  the  sex  as  wish  to  work  in  God's  cause,  to  read  even  the  naines  of 
their  sisters  who  have  felt  the  same  desires  and  hopes,  and  gone  forward,  doing  what  they  could. 

American  Foreign  Missionaries  of  both  sexes  have,  in  one  respect,  peculiar  claims  on  the 

sympathy  of  the  Christian  world.    They  leave  their  own  country,  the  protecting  power  of  their 

own  government,  and,  resting  only  on  the  Saviour's  promise  —  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway"— 

they  carry  His  Gospel  into  the  darkest  places  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and  plant  their  homes  in 

the  land  of  Buddha,  of  Brahm,  of  Fo,  of  Mahomet,  without  shrinking  from  the  conflict  with  all 

that  is  most  vile,  loathsome,  and  miserable,  in  the  prosecution  of  thoir  voluntarily  assumed 

duties.   In  such  places  has  dwelt  many  a  pious  daughter  of  America,  and  the  success  of  Foreign 

Missions  is  greatly  owing  to  their  intelligence  and  zeaL 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  that  I  have  obtained  records  of  the  Female  Missionarief 
sent  out  by  four  of  the  great  denominations  of  American  Christians.  From  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  the  names  were  not  furnished,  I  regret  to  say,  as  that  large  branch  of  the  tme 
Church  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  its  pious  women.  In  the  last  Annual  Report — thirty- 
second,  1850  —  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  there  are  the  names  of  lif(»-eub8cribers  and 
of  those  who  have  given  bequests.  Of  the  latter  the  largest  was  made  by  a  woman — Mrs.  Frey, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Frey,  gave  $2516.71,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  eleven 
thousand  life-subscribers  are  women. 

Great  BriUun  has  the  oldest  Protestant  Missionary  Societies,  and  sends  many  female  helpers ; 
but  their  names  were  not  accessible  to  me.  I  hope  some  one  among  their  own  people  will  give 
the  Record  of  such  heroines  who  do  honour  to  the  British  nation.  The  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
(see  page  555)  is  one  of  the  holiest  records  of  British/ Christianity  in  India.  Has  any  man  done 
there  a  greater  work  for  the  cause  of  Christ  than  did  that  self-educated  woman  ?  The  pious 
daughters  of  England  only  want  suitable  education  and  encouragement,  and  they  would  go  forth 
by  hundreds  and  gather  the  poor  little  heathen  children  into  schools,  and  carry  messages  of  the 
Saviour's  love  to  the  miserable  heathen  mothers.  Teaching  the  ignorant  and  ministering  to  the 
sick  of  their  own  sex  must  be  the  work  of  educated  Christian  women. 

As  yet,  how  meagre  are  the  means  for  the  training  of  Female  Missionaries !  Though  female 
teachers  have  much  the  largest  share  in  the  gratuitous  labour  of  Sunday-schools  in  our  coon^, 
and  write  two-thirds  of  the  books  for  children  and  youth,  yet  there  is  not  one  Hberally-endowed 
seminary  for  young  women  in  the  United  States ;  while  for  young  men  there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  colleges.  A  change  in  this  system  is  now  imperatively  needed.  Three-fifUiB 
of  the  human  race  are  still  in  heathen  darkness.  One-half  of  these  are  females,  who  can  never 
be  reached  by  the  ministrations  of  men.  Ought  not  the  missionary's  wife  who  is  sent  among 
heathen  people  to  be  able  to  instruct  her  own  sex  wherever  she  goes  ?  Does  she  not  need  as 
careful  and  complete  an  education  as  her  husband  —  that  is,  to  be  instructed  in  the  languages, 
moral  and  mental  philosophy,  physiology,  and  every  sort  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  human 
nature,  which,  at  its  very  source,  is  put  by  God  himself  under  her  forming  care  ? 

One  important  department  of  a  mother's  duty  is  to  preserve  the  health  of  her  family,  and  so 
train  her  son  that  he  shall  go  forth  to  his  allotted  task  of  "  subduing  the  world  ^'  with  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body. 

How  can  she  do  this,  unless  she  understands  the  laws  of  health  ?  Medical  science  belongs 
to  woman's  department  of  knowledge ;  and  never  will  it  be  well  with  the  world  till  she  is  per- 
mitted, ay,  encouraged,  to  study  it,  and  become  the  physician  for  her  own  sex. 

To  pious,  intelligent  women,  thus  prepared,  what  a  mission-field  for  doing  good  would  be 
opened !  In  India,  China,  Turkey,  and  all  over  the  heathen  world,  they  would,  in  their  character 
of  physicians,  find  access  to  the  homes  and  the  harems  where  women  dwell,  and  where  the  good 
seed  sown  would  bear  an  hundred-fold,  because  it  would  take  root  in  the  bosom  of  the  suffereTy 
and  in  the  heart  of  childhood. 

That  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  men  should  ever  have  become  tolerated  among  Christian 
nations,  is  one  of  those  monstrous  anomalies  in  right  reason  as  well  as  custom,  which,  if  we 
did  not  knoto  existed,  we  could  never  believe.  In  this  respect,  heathen  women  are  superior  to 
those  of  Christian  America.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  such  an  humiliating  reproach  may  soon 
bo  removed.  Man-midwifery  is  unscriptural  and  unnatural ;  and  good  men  will  unite  in  the 
efforts  now  making  to  give  this  branch  of  medical  practice  to  the  care  of  educated  women,  who 
may  make  their  profession  of  great  service  in  the  cause  of  missions  abroad  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tian morals  at  home.  Two  public  seminaries  for  the  education  of  these  physicians  are  already 
incorporated — one  at  Boston,  under  the  care  of  "The  Female  Medical  Education  Society," 
which  has  had  about  sixty  students ;  the  other  is  "  The  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," located  at  Philadelphia,  which  has  received  about  forty  students.  Thus,  over  one 
hundred  American  females  are  now  pursuing  medical  studies  with  the  view  of  becoming  phy- 
sicians for  their  own  sex  and  for  children.    God  grant  them  success  1 

Christ  commissioned  women  to  teach  the  Apostles  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  Apollos 
was  instructed  by  a  woman ;  deaconesses  were  appointed  in  the  churches ;  Timothy  owed  his 
faith  to  his  female  teachers,  and  the  "Elect  Lady"  was  addressed  by  the  holiest  among  the 
Aposties,  as  worthy  of  great  honour  for  her  Chrbtian  character.    Such  were  the  women  of  tilie 

New  Testament ! 
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07    THB 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

ThoM  marked  with  an  (*)  are  deceased. 


HAMn. 


Abbott,  A.,  Mrs.     , 

Abraham,  Sarah  L.,  BIra,    .. 

Adams,  Sarah  C,  Mrs 

Adams,  Fiflelia,  Miss    

Adams,  Mrs.    

Adger,  Elisabeth  R^  Mrs.  .. 

Agnew,  Blisa,  Miss  , 

Alton,  Mrs 

^Allen,  Myra,  Mrs.   , 

Allen,  Orpah,  Mrs.    

Allen,  Nan<nr,  Mrs.   

Alexander,  Marr  Ann,  Mrs. 

Allls,  Emeline,  Mrs 

Andrews,  Mrs.    

Andrews,  P.,  Mrs. 

^Apthorp,  Mary,  Mrs 

*Alms,  Marv,  Mrs 

Aims,  Harriet,  Miss 

Armstrong,  Clarissa,  Mrs.  .. 

Austin,  Lydia,  Mrs.  , 

Austen,  Lydla,  Mrs. 

ATery,  Mary,  Miss    

Ayen,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  


Maidca  Nun*. 


Wilson  ... 
Biddle  ... 
Van  Line 


Shrewsbury... 


Wood 

Graves  .... 
Eames  .... 
M'Kinney 
Palmer .... 


Pierce  

Robertson 
Maxwell  . 


Chapman 
Hovey  ... 
Chapman, 


*Bushnell,  Lvdia  Ann,  Bfrs. 

Bailey,  Caroline,  Mrs 

Baldwin,  Charlotte,  Mrs 

Baldwin,  Harriet,  Mrs 

Ball,  Lucy  K.,  Mrs 

Ballantine,  Elisabeth,  Mrs.... 

Bardwell,  Rachel,  Mrs. 

Bardwell,  LaTinia,  Bfrs.  

Barnes,  Nancy,  Mrs 

Beadle,  Hannah,  Bfrs 

•Bilden,  Catharine,  Miss 

Burham,  Maria  U.,  Mrs. 

Benjamin,  Mary  G.,  Mrs. 

Benton,  Loanaa,  Mrs.  

Bingham,  Sybil,  Mrs.  

Bird,  Ann,  Sirs 

•Bishop,  Elisabeth,  Mrs. 

Bishop,  Delia,  Mrs.    

Bishop,  Asenath,  Miss 

Bidsell,  Theresa,  Miss  

•Bissell,  Mrs.  

Blain,  Mrs.  

Blatchley,    

Bliss,  Emily,  Mrs 

Bliss,  Cassandra,  Mrs. 

Bliss,  Isabella  H.,  Mrs.    

Bliss,  Eunice  B 

Blunt,  Harriet,  Mrs 

Boggs,  Isabella  W.,  Mrs. 

Bond,  Ellen  M.,  Mrs.    

Boflworth,  3Irs 

Boutwell,  Helen,  Mrs 

Bradley,  Catherine,  Mrs 

•Bradley,  Emilie,  Mrs 

Breath,  Sarah  Ann,  Mrs. 

Breed,  Mrs. 

Brewster,  Sarah,  Mrs. 

Bright,  Charlotte,  Mrs 

Brown,  Sarah  F.,  Miss 

Brown,  Lydia,  Mira  

Bryant,  Dolly  F.,  Mrs 

Buer,  Elisa  R.,  Miss 

•BurgeH?,  Mary,  Mrs 

Burgess,  Mrs 

Bumham,  Anna,  Miss 

Bumell,  Martha,  Mrs. 

•Butler,  Esther,  Mrs 

Butler,  Lucy,  Mrs 

Butler,  Anna,  Mrs.  , 

Butrick,  Elisabeth.  Mrs , 

Byington,  Sophia,  Mrs. 


Taylor 


Beers  .n. 
Hubbard .. 
Fowler  .... 
FairchUd  . 

Mills 

Darling.... 
Furbust  .. 

Howes 

Woodbury 
Jones 


••e» •■• 


Ha«bMMl*iIf 


WkaraBonu 


Amos  Abbott 

Rey.  Andrew  Abraham... 
•Newton  Adams,  M.D.... 


Rer.  Moses  A.  Adams 
Rer.  John  B.  Adger  .. 


ReT.  John  F.  Alton  . 
R«T.  Darld  0.  AHen 


ReT.  Harrison  Allen 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  Alexander 

Samuel  Allis  

ReT.  Lorrin  Andrews  .. 
S.  M.  L.  Andrews,  M.  D. 
ReT.  George  F.  Apthorp 
ReT.  WUllam  Ahns  


ReT.  Richard  Armstrong 

Daniel  H.  Austin  , 

Peter  Austen , 


Frsderlok  Ayen 


ReT.  A.  Been 

Edward  Bailey 

Dwight  Baldwin,  M.D.... 
ReT.  Caleb  C.  Baldwin  ... 

ReT.  Dyon  Ball  

ReT.  Henry  Ballantine... 
ReT.  Horatio  Bardwell ... 
EUjah  BardweU 


England  . 
New  York 
Yennmt  . 


South  Carolina 
New  York  


Massachusetts 

Vermont  

MaasaehusettB 

Delaware , 

Connecticut  ... 


Connecticut  .. 

Virginia 

PennsylTania 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut  ... 
Connecticut  ... 


Massaehnsetts 


New  Jersey ....... 

Massachusetts  .. 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire... 
Massachusetts  .. 


VIcM  of  Labenr. 


Nutting .. 
Wheeler  . 
Gonlding 
Moseley  .. 
Parker  ... 
Edwards. 
Stone 


•Calhoun,  Emily  P.,  Mrs. 

Campbell,  Dolly,  Mrs 

Capoll,  Mary  Ann,  Miss  .. 
CaKtle,  Angeline  L.,  Mrs... 

rnswell,  Anna,  Mrs. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.    

Chamberlain,  Maria,  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  Flora,  Mrs. 
•Champion.  Susan,  Mrs. 


Chandler,  Charlotte  M.,  Mrs. . 

Chapin,  Mary  Ann,  Mn. 

•Cheny,  Charlotte  F.,  Mrs. .... 
Choate.  Mary  B.,  Mias 


Curtis  

Hooper.... 

Porter 

Day 

Ellsworth. 

Adger 

HoweU  .... 


Crooks  .. 
Wheeler 
Royoe  ... 
Young  .. 


Withrow. 
Stoker .... 


Bursiel 


Grant 


Sawyer . 
Post  .... 
Ames  ... 
Parker  , 
Proctor. 
Nye ...... 


Reynolds 
Farran  ... 


Tenney 

Hemmenway 


Patten  .. 

Hoyt 

learned  .. 
Hopkins 
Tenney .. 
Lathrop . 


Elias  R.  Beadle 


ReT.  Nathan  S.  Burham 
ReT.  Nathan  Beojamin  .. 
ReT.  William  A.  Benton 
ReT.  Hiram  Bingham.... 

ReT.  Isaac  Bird , 

ReT.  Artemas  Bishop  ..., 


Lewis  Bissell 

William  C.  Blain  

Abraham  Blatchl^,  M  J). 

ReT.  Isaac  Bliss 

ReT.  Asher  Bliss  

ReT.  Edwin  E.  Bliss 

ReT.  Isaac  G.  Bliss  

Ainsworth  E.  Blunt 

ReT.  George  W.  Bogpi  ... 

ReT.  Elias  Bond 

Fenner  Bosworth  

ReT.  Wm.  T.  Boutwell ... 

Hanover  Bradley 

Daniel  B.  Bradley,  M.D. 

Edwin  Breath 

David  Breed 

Sidney  L.  Brewster 

Samuel  B.  Bright 


Rev.  James  G.  Bryant  ... 
ReT.  Ebeneaer  Burgess... 


Thomas  8.  Bumell  . 
Eliiur  Butler,  M.D. 


John  A.  Butler  

Daniel  8.  Butrick  

ReT.  Cyrus  Bylngton 


ReT.  Simeon  H.  Calhoun 
R.  Campbell  


Samuel  N.  Castle 

Rev.  Jense  Caswell 

Daniel  Chamberlain 

Levi  Chamberlain 

William  Chamberlain.... 
Rev.  George  Champion... 
Rev.  John  E.  Chandler... 

Alonso  Chapin,  M.  D 

ReT.  Henry  Cheny 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut...., 


Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  . 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

.\ew  York 

New  York 


New  York 

Massachusetts 

Maine  

Massachusetts 
Connecticut...., 


Maine 


Connecticut. 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 


Penni7lTania 

New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire... 
New  Hampshire... 


Connecticut. 


Massachusetts 

Connecticut...., 

Massadiusetta 

Maine 

Massachusetts 


MaasaehusettB 


New  York. 
Vermont  . 
Vermont  . 


PennsylTania . 
Connecticut.... 
Massachusetts 

New  York 

Massachusetts 
Gonneoticut...., 


Mahrattas  

South  AfHca  

South  Africa  

N.  Y.  Indians 

Sioux 

Turkey 

Ceylon  

Sioux 

Mahrattas 

Malirattas 

Choctaws 

Sandwich  Islands  .. 

Pawnees  

Sandwich  Islands  .. 
Sandwich  Islands  .. 

Ceylon  

Indian  Archipelago 

Choctaws 

Sandwich  Islands  .. 

Osages  

Choctaws 

Cherokees 
Qlibwas.... 


Wkra  Mat. 


j«?Va*a  • 


West  Africa 

Sandwich  Islands  .. 
Sandwich  Islands  .., 

China 

Singapore , 

Mahrattas 

Blahrattas 

Choctaws 

Choctaws 

Syria , 

CnoctawB 

Slam 

Greece  , 

Western  Asia 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Syria 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 
Sandwich  Islands  ... 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Cherokees  ............. 

Choctaws 

Chlckasaws 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 
Sandwich  Islands  ... 

N.Y.Indians 

Nestorians  

Western  Asia 

Cherokees  

Mahrattas 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Cherokees  

QJibwas 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Siam 

Penda 

Choctaws 

Maumees 

0»ff«i 

Ceylon  

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

South  Africa 

Choctaws 

Mahrattas 

Mahrattas 

Choctaws 

Ceylon  

Cherokees  

Cherokees  

South  Africa  

Cherokees  

Choctaws 


Syria 

cQlbwas 

Ceylon  

Sandwich  Islands 

Siam 

Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 

Cherokees  

South  Africa  

Madura,  India 

Sandwich  Islands 

Madura,  India 

Osages 


ISU 
1840 
1834 
1837 
1848 
1834 
1889 
1848 
1827 
1834 
1820 
1831 
1836 
1827 
1836 
1883 
1836 
1842 
1831 
1821 
1836 
1840 
1828 

1843 

1886 

1830 

1848 

1888 

1835 

1815 

1820 

1836 

1839 

1845 

1839 

1838 

1847 

1810 

1822 

1822 

1827 

1823 

1830 

1846 

1823 

1822 

1836 

1832 

1843 

1847 

1822 

1832 

1841 

1825 

1834 

1823 

1834 

1840 

1848 

1831 

1821 

1830 

1834 

1846 

1825 

1880 

1848 

1822 

1840 

1820 

1827 

1850 

1817 

1820 

1840 
1835 
1846 
1836 
1830 
IRIO 
1822 
1817 
1834 
1847 
1881 
1886 
1838 
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RAMCa 


Gark,  Mary,  Mrs , 

Oloogh,  Banios,  Miss.  , 

Coon,  Fidelia,  Mrs.   , 

Ooan,  R.  S.,  Mm.  , 

Gochran,  Deborah  W.,  Mrs. 

Oolton,  Maria,  Miss  

Cooke,  Delia,  MiM 

Cooke,  Juliette,  Mrs , 

Conde,  Andeluda,  Mrs.  , 

«Oondit,  Aiuba  C,  Miss  , 

Congar,  Mrs 

Cope,  Emily,  Mrs. , 

Copeland,  Abigail  H.,  Mrs. , 

Crane,  Julia  A.  J.,  Mrs.  , 

Crane,  Maria  D.,  Mrs.  

*CroBbT,  Harriet  E.,  Miss    

Cummlngs,  Abigail  M.,  Mrs.  ... 
Cushman,  Laura*  Mrs. 


Day,  Mrs. 

•Dean,  Sarah,  Mrs.   

De  Forest,  Catharine  S.,  Mrs.. 

^Dibble,  Maria  M.,  Mrs.  

Dibble,  Antoinette,  Mrs. 

DidcenMU,  Mary  J.,  Miss   .... 
Dimond,  Ann  Maria,  Mrs.  .... 

Dodd,  Lydia  IL,  Mrs 

Dodge,  Martha  W.,  Mrs. 

Dodge,  Emeline,  Bfrs.  

Dodge,  Sally,  Mrs 

•Dole,  Emily  U.,  Mrs.  

DooUttle,  Sophia  A.,  Mrs.   .... 

•Doty,  ClarisHa  D.,  Mrs.  , 

Doty,  Eleanor  A.,  Mrs. 

•Downer,  Ludnda,  Miss 

DuUes,  Harriet  L.,  Mrs.  , 

Dunbsjr,  Esther,  Mrs 

Dunmore,  Su«an,  Mrs. 

•Dwightt,  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  .... 

Dwightt,  Mary,  Mrs 

Dwightt,  Blary,  Mrs. , 

•Dyer,  Mrs. 


yald<«  Mn 


Kittredge, 


Church 
Power  ., 
Plumb  . 


Montague. 

1.^0  •■••■■••• 


RUbonme 

Rioe  

Ofltrander.. 
Tumbnll ., 


Steams... 
Sardwell 


Coleman ... 
SexKeant ... 
Tomlinaon 
Tomlinaon 


Bckard,  Margaret  E.,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  Jerusha,  Miss  ... 

Elliot,  Mary,  Mrs. 

Ecles,  Myra,  Mrs. 

Ellis,  Sarah,  Mrs 

Ellsworth,  Eliza,  Mrs. 

Ellsworth,  Mrs. 

Ely,  Louisa,  Mrs 

Ely,  Catherine,  Mrs. 

Emerson,  Urnula  S.,  Mrs. 
Ennls,  Henrietta  B.,  Mrs. 

Etis,  Mary,  Miss 

Brerett,  Mrs.  


Fairbank,  Mrs.  

Farrar,  Cynthia,  Miss  

Fay,  Catharine,  Miss 

•Femal,  Mrs. 

Ferny,  Mrs. 

•Finney,  Susanna,  Mrs.  

Fish,  Fidelia,  Miss 

Fleming,  Margaret,  Mrs 

Fletcher,  Elizabeth  W.,  Mrs. 

Foote,  Rosanna,  Mrs.   

Forbes,  Rebooca  D.,  Mrs. 

Ford,  Ann  J.,  Mrs.    

Ford,  Mary,  Mrs.  

Foster,  Nancy,  Miss 

Fox,  Caroline  A.,  Miss 

French,  Jane,  Mrs 

French,  Sarah  C,  Mrs 

Frost,  Clarissa,  Mrs. 

Fuller,  Catliarine,  Miss   


Gage,  Betsey,  Mrs. 

Oarey,  Frances  M.,  Mrs.  .. 

Gaston,  Mrs.   

Oiddlngm  Elisa,  Miss    , 

GlesMn,  Bethial  W.,  Mrs. 

Goodall,  Hannah,  Miss 

Ooodell,  Abigail  P.,  Mrs. .. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  , 

Gottlding,  Harriet,  Miss  .. 

Grant,  Judith  T.,  Mrs 

Grares,  Mary,  Mrs.  

Gray,  Mary  A.,  Mrs. 

Green,  Theodida,  Mrs. , 

•Oront.  Hannah,  Mrs. , 

Gront,  Lydia,  Mrs. 

Oront,  Mrs. , 

Ottlick,  Fanny  H.,  Mrs.  .. 


Hall,  Margaret,  Mrs.... 
Hall,  Frances  A.,  Mn. 
Hall,  Sarah  L.,  Mrs. ... 
Hall,  Isabella,  Mrs.  .. 


Anner 

Babbitt.... 
Merrill  .... 
Bradshaw. 

Gale 

BaUard .... 
Hamilton . 
Ackley  .... 
Smith 


Winslow 
Smith  .... 
Wheeler 
Barker  ... 

Lane 

BUUngs... 


Bayard 


Ward 

Fairbank 

Hoyt 

Tolman  .. 
Coleman . 
Everest ... 

Bissel 

Newell.... 
Haines  ... 


Has 


.1. 


WbcraSwa. 


VWMer 


Rev.  Ephraim  W.  Clark 


Her.  Titus  Coan 

Rer.  O.  Whitefleld  Coan 
Eer.  Joaeph  G.  Cochran 


Amos  8.  Cooke 

Rer.  Daniel  T.  Conde  .... 


Abijah  Cougar  

Rev.  Edward  Cope 

Henry  K.  Copeland  .... 
Rer.  Nathaniel  M.  Crane 
Rer.  Oliver  Crane 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 


Connecticut.... 
Massachusetts. 
Vermont 


ReT.  Seneca  Cumminga 
Calyin  Cuahman  » 


Killog  Day , 

Brastus  Dean 

Henry  A.  De  Forest  , 
Rer.  Sheldon  Dibble , 


Henry  Dimond  

Rer.  Edward  M.  Dodd  ... 

Asa  Dodge,  M.  D 

Roderick  L.  Dodge,  M.  D. 

Nathaniel  B.  Dodge  

ReT.  Daniel  Dole    

Rer.  Justus  Doollttle  .... 
ReT.  Ellhn  Doty 


ReT.  John  M.  Dulles 

ReT.  John  Dunbar  

ReT.  George  W.  Dunmore 
ReT.  H.  0. 0.  DwlgfaU  ... 


Rot.  Robert  0.  Dwightt 
Anson  I>yer 


Rer.  Jamea  Eekaid 


John  Elliot , 

ReT.  Cushing  Bdes  .. 

SylTester  Ellis 

John  C.  Ellsworth..., 
Frederick  Ellsworth , 

James  Ely , 

Edmund  F.Ely , 

Rer.  John  Emerson  . 
ReT.  Jacob  Ennis  ... 


Washburn 


Scudder  ..., 

Safford  

Whittlesey 

Smith 

Tooker 

Perry , 


Hotchkins 

AlIiHon 

Emerson  .. 


Putnam 
Skinner 


Traoey 
DaTis  .. 


Campbell 

Lee 

Dix 

Arnold  ... 

DaTis  

Bates  


Thomas... 


Willaid 

WUliams 

Murray 


ReT.  Joel  8.  ETarett . 
Samuel  B.  Fairbank , 


LukeFemal 

ReT.  William  Ferny 
ReT.  Alftwt  Finney . 


ReT.  John  Fleming 

ReT.  Adin  H.  Fletcher .. 

Rot.  Horace  Foote  

ReT.  Cochrane  Forbes  .. 

ReT.  George  Ford  

ReT.  Jonathan  E.  Ford 


ReT.  0»o  French  

Rev.  n<*nry  3.  G.  French 
ReT.  Edward  Frost 


Massachusetts.. 

New  York 

New  York 


New  Hampshire... 
Massachusetts.... 


Massaehnsetts. 
Massaehnsettfl. 


New  York 

New  Jersey  .... 

Maine 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

New  York 

Connecticut...., 
New  Jersey ..... 


Ceylon  

Massachusetts. 
Massadmsetta. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 


(Georgia 


Vermont 

Massacfaufwtts 
Connecticut...., 
Vermont , 


Connecticut 

Sault  St.  Marie  .. 
New  Hampshire.. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


New  Hampshlra... 


Vermont 


Sandwich  Iilaads 
Choctaws ............ 

Sandwich  Islands 

Persia 

Nestoriana  

Choctaws 

Ojibwas 

Sandwidi  Islands 
Sandwidi  Islands 
Bomeo .... 

Cherokees  ....... 

Madura............ 

Cherokees  ~..... 

Madura. 

Western  Asia  ... 

Choctaws 

China  

Choctaws 


■••••••*• 


;;nn 


Cherokees  

Cherokeea 

Syria 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 
Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Choctaws 

Sandwich  Islanda  ... 

Salonioa 

Syria 

Cherokees 

Osagee 

Sandwidi  Islands  ... 

China 

Bomeo 

China 

Choctaws  ............... 

Madras 

Pawnees  

Western  Alnca  ...... 

Turkey 

Turkey 

Madura 

Choctaws  •..•••.••.M..< 


Ceylon  

Choctaws 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Oregon  Indiana  . — . 

Cherokees  

Cherokees  

Cherokees  

Sandwidi  Islands  ... 

Qjibwas 

Sandwidi  laianite  ... 

Bomeo 

Osages ........ 

Tnnay ....... 


•a  •«•  ■•• 


New  Hampshire... 

Ohio  

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Maosachusetts  .... 


DaTid  Gage 

LudusGarey 

George  B.  Gaaton 


Anson  Gli»aflon 


Rer.  William  Goodell 
ReT.  Joseph  Goodrich 


Asahel  Grant,  M.  D 

ReT.  Allen  GraTes 

William  H.  Gray 

ReT.  Jonathan  S.  Green 

ReT.  Aldin  Oront , 

ReT.  Lewis  Gront  


Rer.  Peter  J.  Ouliok. 


Rer.  Gordon  Hall 

ReT.  Alanson  G.  Hall 
Edwin  O.HaU  


New  York 

Maine  

New  Hampshlra... 
Massachusetts  .... 


Connecticut..... 

Msssachusetts 

Massaehusetta 


New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Connecticut.... 
Massadiusetts 
Vermont 


Oonneotieat. 


Bngland 


New  Jersey 
Moody  HaU New  York... 


Mahrattas .............. 

Choctaws 

Cherokees  ............. 

Madiinaw  

Cherokees  

Creeks 

Syria ~ 

Sandwidi  Islands ... 

Aladura 

Syria ~... 

Choctaws 

Choctaws 

Mahrattaa 

Siam 

Bombay  

Cherokees  ............. 


Choctaws 

Maakinaw 

Pawnees  

Cherokees  

Choctaws .........~. ... 

Ojibwas 

Turkey ~. 

Sandwidi  Ydanda ... 
Cbootawa 

Mahrattaa 

Oregon 

Sandwidi  IslandB  ~. 

South  Afrlea ~ 

South  Africa 

South  Africa 

Sandwich  Idanda  .~ 


Mahrattaa ... 
Madura... .... 

Sandwich  Idaada 
Cherokees  


m—  •••  •••  *•• 


'•«»•••■  ••• 


1827 
189 
1827 
1&49 
1M7 
1846 
1825 
1836 
1836 
1636 
1819 
1836 
1830 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
18» 

184S 
1822 
1842 
1830 
1839 
IKM 
1834 
1840 
1893 
1834 
1821 
1811 
1850 
1838 
1847 
184S 
1849 
1836 
1850 
1830 
1890 
1835 
1820 

1833 

1848 
1827 
1838 
1823 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1835 
18SI 
1836 
1821 
1845 

1846 
1827 
1845 
1820 
182S 
1810 
1843 
1833 
1846 
1848 
1831 
1847 
1848 
1827 
1848 
1830 
1830 
1837 
1628 

1826 
1834 
1840 
1846 
182S 
1828 
1822 
1822 
1846 
1835 
1817 
1838 
1827 
1834 
1846 
1840 
1827 

1816 
1834 
1834 

1817 
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MAMS*. 


Hall,  Betsey,  Mm. 

Hall,  MaUlUa,  Mrs.   

Hall,  Emeline,  Mm. 

Hall,  Margaret,  Min 

Hall,  LyOiaS.,  MIm 

^Hamlin,  llearietta  A.  L.,  MIm 

Hancock,  Mrs. 

Harris,  Marianne,  Mrt 

Haxen,  Martha  K.,  Mr*.  , 

•Ueb&nl,  Rebecca  W.,  Mr^ 

Hemenway,  Lucia,  Mrs. 

Henderson,  Nancv,  Mim 

Herrick,  Elizabeth  U.,  Mr8.  ... 
^ilerrey,  Elizabeth  H.,  Mnu  ... 
Heydeuburk,  Ilaldah  \\\  Mrs. 

Hinsdale,  Sarah  C,  Mm. , 

Hitchcock,  Rebecca,  Mrs 

Hitchcock,  Nancy,  Mrs 

*Hitclioock,  Sopbroiiia,  llrs*  ... 

Hitchoock,  Lucy,  Mrs m.. 

HoiffingtoQ,  Nancy,  Mrs 

Hollaclay,  Ann  Y.,  Mrs 

Holland,  Electa,  Mrs. 

•Hooper,  Vina,  Mrs 

Hooper,  Eliza,  Mn 

Hohuan,  Lncia,  Mr? 

Holmes,  Sarah  A.,  Mr8 

Howe«,  Mrs 

Hopkins,  Mrs.   

Hosmer,  Angelina,  Mis? 

Hotchkin,  Phileua,  Mri*. 

Houich,  Elisabeth  J.,  Mi.->a  

•Uoiutton,  Mary  R.,  Mrs 

Hows,  Lucy,  Mrs 

Howland,  Susan,  Mrs 

Hoyt,  Exthor,  Mrs 

Hubbard,  Emma,  .Mrs. 

Hudson,  Mrs. 

Hnggins,  Lydia,  Mrs 

Hugi^ns,  Fanny,  MiM 

Hume,  Hannah  D.,  Mrs. 

Hunt,  Abigail,  Mrs 

Hunt,  Mrs. 

Hunter,  Elisabeth,  Mrs. 

Hutchings,  JBUxabeth  C,  Mrs. 


Mahleu  MaoM. 


Parker  .... 
Hotihkiss. 
Gay  lord  .. 


Ireland,  Jane,  Mrs. 
Ives,  Mary  A.,  Mrs. 


Jackson,  Mary  A.,  Mrs , 

James,  Margaret  £.,  Mrs.    .. 

James,  Phebe  U.,  Mrs 

Jewell,  Mrs 

Johnson,  Lois  S.,  Mrs 

•Johnson,  Mrs 

Johnson,  Marianne  C,  Mrs. 

Johnson,  Mrs.   

Jones,  Miriam,  Mrs 

Jones,  Eunice  O.,  Mrs. 

Jones,  Roxana,  Mrs 

Joslyn,  Sophia  M.,  Mrs.  , 

Judd,  Laura,  Mrs 


Jackson 


La  Tourette ... 

Ghapin 

Williams 

Hunt  


Croflby  

Smith 

Warren 

Clark 

Howard  

Brown  

Sumner  

Morse  

Lyman 

Minor  

Hopkins  

Everett    

Fairbanks 

Ruggles 

Van  Wagener 


Thacher. 


Rowland  .... 
Hutchinson. 

Reed 

Booth 

Burge 


PettUohn 


Hubsad'a  Nam*. 


Key.  Sherman  Hall 

Chauncey  Hall  

WUliam  Hall 


Roy.  Cyras  Hamlin  . 
Joseph  Vt\  Hancock  . 
ReT.  Thomas  Harris. 
Rot.  Allen  Haxen .... 
Rev.  Story  Hebard  .. 
ReT.  Asa  Hemenway. 


Rev.  James  Herrick 

Rev.  William  llervey  ... 
Martin  Hcydenburk  ..... 
Rev.  Abel  R.  Hinsdale  ... 
Rev.  Harvey  R.Hitchoock 

Jacob  Hitchoock 

Asa  Hitchcock  


Rev.  Henry  R.Hoiiiington 
Rev.  Albert  Holladay  .... 

William  Holland  

William  Hooper 


Thomas  Holman,  3L  D. 

Rev.  James  Holmes 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Howes  .. 
Robert  Hopkins 


Ebeneser  Hotchkin 


Rev.  Samuel  R.  Houston 
Zachariah  Hows  


Sackett 
Nims.... 


Grocer  .. 
Lathrop 


Andrew  Hoyt 

George  W.  Hubbard 

John  S.  Hndson  

Alexander  G.  Huggins ... 


Wilson  ... 
Brainord 


Sawyer .. 
Spobel  ... 
Jaoquitt 


Kanouse,  Mrs 

Kelly,  Hannah,  Miss  

Kerr,  Sarah,  Miss 

Keyes,  Mary,  Mrs 

Keyes,  Harriet  N.,  Miss  

•Kingsbury,  Sarah  B.,  Mrs. 

Kingsbury,  Electa,  Mrs 

Kinney,  Maria  L.,  Mrs.  

Knapp,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  


Ladd,  Charlotte  H.,  Mrs. 

Ladd,  Cornelia,  Miss 

Lafore,  Sophia  L.,  Mrs 

Lane,  Rebecca,  Mrs , 

Lanman,  Julia  H.,  Mrs.  

Lathrop,  JaneE.,  Bliss 

Lathrop,  Mrs 

•Laurie,  Martha  F.,  Mrs. 

Lawrence,  Mary,  Mrs. 

Leybum,  Elizabeth  W.,  Mrs. ... 

Little,  Amelia  M.,  Mrs.    , 

Lindlcy,  Lucy,  Mrs. 

•Locke,  Martha  L.,  Mrs 

Lockwood,  Cassandra,  Mrs. , 

Loomis,  Maria  T.,  Mrs 

Lovell,  Harriet  M.,  Miss 

•Lyons,  Betsey.  Mrs 

Lyons,  Luria  0.,  Mrs. 

Ljman,  Eliza,  Mrs 

Lyman,  Sarah,  Mrs. 


Hoyt. 
Howe. 


Pratt 

Robinson 
Stearms  . 
Palmer ... 
Fish 


Pettegrew  .... 


Vamum   

May  

Watsworth  ... 
Close 


Kitchel 


Parker  ... 
Philbrick 
Gray 


Osgood  .... 

Hulin  

Moseley  .. 
Newton  ... 

Allen 

Rowell 

Sawyer .... 
Sartwell  .. 


Curtis 
Smith 
Pond .. 
Joiner 


Osman. 


Maoomber,  Mrs. •< 

Marsh,  Eunice  0.,  Mrs 

Manh,  Mary  S.,  Mrs.  |  Skinner  ^. 

Maynwd,  Celestia  A.,  Mrs. '  Kirk 

M'Donald,  Harriet  T.,  Mrs '  Halsted  ... 


Rev.  Robert  W.  Hume ... 

Phineas  R.  Hunt 

Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt .... 

George  C.  Hunter 

Rev.  Samuel  Hutchings 


Wkm 


FtoM  at  Utenr. 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut  m. 
Connecticut  ... 


Vermont 


New  Jersey .. 
Connecticut  . 
Connecticut.. 
Vermont  


Vermont  

Massachusetts  .... 

New  York  

New  Hampshire... 

New  York 

Connecticut 


Maiwachusetts  .... 
Mamachusetts  .... 

Virginia  

New  Hampshire... 
Massachusetts  .... 


Pennsylvania 


VirglnU 


Massachusetts  .... 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire...! 


Ohio  

Ohio  

Massachusetts  .... 
New  York 


Massachua^ts  .... 
Connecticut 


Qjibwaa 

.Mackinaw 

N.  Y.  Indians 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Choetaws 

Turkey 

Sioux 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Mahrattas 

Syria 

Siam 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Madura 

Mahrattas 

Mackinaw 

Nestorians  

Sandwich  Tslapds  ... 

Cherokees  

Cherokees  

Cherokees  

Ceylon  

Persia 

Cherokees 

Choetaws 

Choetaws 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

ChidcasawB 

Turkey 

Choetaws 

Choetaws 

Choetaws 

Choetaws 

Greece 

Choetaws 

Ceylon  

Cherokees  

Malirattas 

Mackinaw 

Sioux 

Sioux 

Mahrattas 

Madras 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Syria 

Ceylon  


Rev.  William  Ireland  ....  New  Hampshire...'  South  Africa  

Rev.  Mark  Ives '  Connecticut.... Sandwich  Islands 


Rev.  William  C.Jackson  ; 

Benjamin  V.  James ' 

Woodbridge  L.  James .... 

Moses  Jewell 

Edward  Johnson   

Rev.  Stephen  Johnson ...] 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Johnson 

Andrew  Johnson 

Rev.  Willard  Jones 

Abner  D.  Jones  

Rev.  Amasa  Jones    

Mathias  Joslyn 

Gerrit  P.  Judd,  M.  D.   ... 


Massachusetts  .... 

Georgia    

Connecticut 


New  Hampshire... 


John  G.  Kanouse. 


Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Keycfi 
Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury ... 


Rev.  Henry  Kinney 
Horton  0.  Knapp .... 


Rev.  Daniel  Ladd 


Thomas  Lafore,  M.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lane 

Rev.  John  F.  Lanman 


Edwin  Lathrop  

Rev.  Thomas  Laurie  

Rev.  John  J.  Lawrence  .. 
Rev.  George  W.  T^eybum 

Rev.  Charles  Little 

Rev.  Daniel  Lindley 

Edwin  Locke  

Rev.  JeMe  Lockwood ..... 
Elisha  Loomis 


Vermont 


Massachusetts  .... 
Massachusetts  .... 
MsMachusetts  .... 

Vermont  

New  York 


Massachusetts  .. 
Vermont 


Massachusetts  .. 

Ohio  

Connecticut 


Vermont. 


Massachusetts  .... 
New  Hampshire... 
South  Carolina  ... 
Connecticut 


Rev.  Lorenzo  Lyons 


Rev.  HenrY  Lyman  .... 
Rev.  David  B.  Lyman 


Massachusetts  .. 

New  York 

Virginia  

New  York  

New  York 

New  Hampafaire. 


New  York. 


New  York. 


New  Hampshire... 
Vermont 


Stephen  B.  Maoomber  ... 

Rev.  Cutting  Marsh 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Marsh ... 
Rev.  Eliphal  Maynard ... 
Charles  U'Donald j  New  York I  Sandwich  Islands  ... 


New  York.... 
Conneotkut 

New  York. 


Wkmwat 


Turkey 

West  Africa 

Otjibwas  

Choetaws 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Siam 

Turkey 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Persia 

Choetaws 

Osagee 

Choetaws 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 


Choetaws 

Cherokees  

Choetaws 

^ria 

Choetaws 

Choetaws 

Choetaws 

Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 


^rprus 

Choetaws 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

N.Y.Indians 

Syria 

Ceylon  

Choetaws : 

Persia 

Madura 

Greece 

Madura 

South  Africa  

SandTfoh  Islands  ... 

Cherokees  

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Turkey 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 
Sandwich  Islands  ... 
Indian  Archipelago 
Sandwich  lalaada ... 


Choetaws 

Btockhridge  Indians 

South  Afrioa  

Salonica  ... 


1881 
182B 
1834 
1840 
1845 
1838 
1849 
1822 
1847 
1835 
1830 
1824 
184« 
1830 
1828 
1841 
1831 
1820 
1823 
1829 
1833 
1837 
1823 
1823 
1827 
1819 
1826 
1841 
1843 
1849 
1823 
1849 
1834 
1828 
1846 
1817 
1834 
1826 
1835 
1839 
18.39 
1839 
1844 
1841 
1838 

1849 
1836 

1885 
1834 
1841 
1818 
1836 
1841 
1833 
1830 
1839 
1835 
1821 
1830 
1827 

1818 
1827 
1840 
1840 
1845 
1819 
1823 
1848 
1836 

1836 
1844 
1836 
1827 
1843 
1839 
1850 
1842 
1835 
1S37 
1847 
1834 
1836 
1833 
1819 
1845 
1831 
1838 
1833 
1831 

1828 
1837 
1848 
1840 
1836 
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M'Farland,  BetMj,  MisB  .... 
M'Kinney,  Fanny  M.,  Mn.. 
M'Millan,  Rebeooa  N.,  Mm.. 

Meigs,  Saxah  M.,  Mn. 

Merrick,  JSmma,  Mrs. 


Merrill.  Elisabeth  A.,  Miss... 

Miles,  Susan  L.,  Mrs 

Miner,  Amanda,  Mrs 

♦Minor,  Lucy,  Mrs 

Mitchell,  Klixa  A.,  Mrs.   

♦Montgomery,  Hunriet,  Mrs. 

Moore,  Hannah,  Miss  

Moseley,  Sarah,  Mrs.  

Moulton,  Lucinda,  Mrs 

Mudgite,  Sophia,  Miss 

♦Mnnger,  Maria  L.,  Mrs. 

Munn,  Louisa,  Mrs. 

Munson,  Abigail,  Mrs. 

Muszy,  S.,  Mrs 

Myers,  Catharine  E.,  Miss  ... 


Nast,  Ermlnia,  Miss 

Nerlns,  Maria  L.,  Mrs 

♦Newell,  Harriet,  Mrs 

Newell,  Philomela,  Mrs. 

Newell,  Rebecca,  Miss  

Newland,  Mrs. 

Newton,  Seely  Mary  H.,  Mrs.. 

Nichols,  Elizabeth,  Mrs. 

♦North,  MlnerrajMrs 

Nott,  Mrs. 

Noyes,  Elisabeth  A.,  Mrs. 


Ogden,  Maria,  Miss 

Omsted,  Mrs 

Orr,  Minerra,  Mrs. 


♦Palmer,  Clarissa,  Mrs.  . 
Palmer,  Jerusha,  Mrs. .... 
Palmer,  Sarah  A.,  Miss  . 

♦Paris,  Mary,  Mrs 

Parker,  Mary  £.,  Mrs. .... 
Parker,  Philena,  Mrs.  .... 

Parker,  Mrs , 

Parsons,  Catherine,  Mrs. 
Pease,  Ludnda,  Mrs.  .... 
Peabody,  Mary  L.,  Mrs. 
Peet,  Rebecca  C,  Mrs. 


Perkins,  Charlotte,  Mrs 

Perkins,  Elvira  G.,  5Iifis 

Perry,  Harriet  J.,  Mrs 

♦Pierce,  .Mary  £.,  Miss 

Pixler,  LudaF.,  Mrs 

♦Pohlman,  Theodosia  R.,  Mrs. 

Poor,  Susan,  Mrs 

Pond,  Cordelia,  Mrs 

Pond,  Sarah,  Mrs. 

Porter,  Nancy  A.,  Mrs 

Post,  Flora,  Miss 

Potter,  Laura,  Mrs.  

Potter,  Mrs 

♦Powns,  Harriet,  Mrs 

Powns,  Sarah  L.,  Mrs 

Preston,  Jane  F.,  Mrs 

Pride,  Hannah,  Mrs. 

Proctor,  Mrs 

Polslfer,  Mrs. 


Ramsay,  Mary,  Mrs 

Rancy,  Charlotte,  Mrs 

Read,  Caroline,  Mrs. , 

Redfleld,  Phebe,  Mrs 

Remington,  Esther,  Mrs.  .. 

RendaU,  Jane,  Mrs 

♦Regna,  Susan,  Mrs 

♦R^na,  Jane,  Mrs 

♦Regna,  Sarah  S.,  Mrs.  ...... 

Regna,  Mary  H.,  Mrs 

Rice,  Mary  S.,  Mrs.  

Rice,  Mary  Susan,  Miss  .... 

♦Ridiards,  Sarah,  Mrs 

Richards,  Clarissa,  Mrs 

Richmond,  Emeline,  Miss 

Riggs,  Martha  L.,  Mrs , 

Ri|j^  Mary  A.  C,  Mrs 

Riggs,  HajunaU,  Ittn , 

Robbins,  Martha'lL^  Mn.  . 

Robinson,  Maria,  Mn 

Rockwood,  Aris,  Mrs. 

♦Rogers,  Mary,  Mn 

Rogers,  Elisabeth  M.,  Mn. 

Rood,  Alzina  Y.,  Mn 

Root,  Mary  Ann,  Miss 

♦Root,  Emily,  Miss 

Rowell,  Mn 

Raggles,  Nan^,  Mrs.  ....... 


llBltfca  Rmmc. 


Nelson . 
Brand .. 
Peet  .. 
Taylor . 


Tolman  . 

Head 

Bailey  ... 
Richards 
Woolley 


Curils 
Field  .. 


Andrews 
Clark  .... 
Johnson 
Robbins 


Atwood  ... 
Thurston 


MH3arthy 

Shaw  

Bryan  


Smith 


Wafhbum  ... 


Johnson 
Johnson 


Grant 

Barker  ... 
Griffin  ... 
Webster .. 
Jennings 
Leonard  . 
Herbert  . 
SherriU  .. 
Bass  


Lathrop 


Howell .... 
Seudder.... 
Bulflnch  .. 
Eggleston. 

Poage  

Sikes 


Weld 


Goulding  . 

Peny 

Woodruff. 
Thacher ... 


Wise 

Taylor  .. 
Hubbell 
Beadi  .. 


Ballard 

Comstoek 

Montgomery 

Clapp 

Austin  

Hyde 


Bardwell 
Lyman  ... 


Dalsell  . 
Longlej 


Sampson,  Mary  L.,  Mrs. 
Sergeant,  Delight,  Miss  . 


Pleroe 

Church .... 
Hooper .... 
Ward  .M.... 
Hitchcock. 
Pixley  .... 


Wells 


Barker 


RiMbandi'  Hme. 


Rev.  Silas  M<KInney 

Rev.  GeOw  W.  M'Millan... 
Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Meigs 
Rev.  James  L.  Merrick ... 


Rev.  Cyrus  T.  Miles 

Jesse  Miner 

Eastman  S.  Minor 

Rev.  Colby  C.  Mitchell ... 
William  B.  Montgomery 


Rev.  Samuel  Moseley 
Samuel  Moulton  


Rev.  Sindol  B.  Munger... 

Bethel  Munn  

Rev.  Samuel  Munson .... 
Rev.  Clanndon  F.  Mnny 


Rev.  Elbert  Nevlns 
Rev.  Samuel  Newell 


John  Newland 

Samuel  C.  Newton 

Rev.  John  Nichols 

Alfred  North 

Rev.  Samuel  Nott 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Noyes  .... 


Jared  Omsted 
James  Orr  .... 


Rev.Marcus  Palmer,  M.D. 


Rev.  John  D.  Paris  ..... 
Rev.  Benj.  W.  Parker 

Henry  Parker 

Peter  Parker,  M.  D.  ... 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons ... 
Rev.  Alonzo  W.  Pease 
Rev.  Josiah  Peabody  a. 

Rev.  Lyman  Peet  

Rev.  Justin  Perkins ... 


Wh«« 


I 


FtaMW 


MaitaaohUBetts  .... 
Massachusetts  ...., 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

England  | 


Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

New  Hampshire... 
Connecticut 


New  Hampshire... 


New  York. 


Vermont  . 
New  York. 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 


New  Jersey .... 
NewYork.7.!!.'.' 
Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania . 


Vermont. 


Connecticut. 


Rev.  John  S.  Perry . 


Rev.  Benton  Plxley  

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Pohlman  ... 

Rev.  Daniel  Poor 

Samuel  W.  Pond  

Gideon  H.  Pond 

Rev.  Rollin  Porter 


William  Potter 

Joshua  Potter 

Rev.  Philander  0.  Powns 


Rev.  Ira  M.  Preston 

Wm.  W.  Pride,  M.  D 

Isaac  Proctor 

Charles  PulsiiiBr  


Rev.  William  Ramsay  ... 
Rev.  Timothy  E.  Ran(7 .. 

Rev.  Hollis  Read  

Abraham  Redfleld  

Rev.  David  Remington... 

Rev.  John  Rendall 

WUliam  C.  Regna 


George  R^n^a.... 
William  HlRJoe 


Rev.  James  Richards 

Rev.  William  Richards... 


Rev.  Ellas  Riggs 

Rev.  Stephen  Riggs 


Rev.  Samuel  Robbins  ... 
Rev.  Charles  Robinson... 

Gilbert  Rockwood 

Edmund  H.  Rogen 


Rev.  David  Rood 


Rev.  George  B.  Rowell . 
Bunual  Ruggles  » 


WilUam  0.  SampKm . 


New  York.... 
Connecticut. 
Connecticut. 


Connecticut..... 

New  York 

Vermont 

New  Jersey  .... 
Maasaahumtts 


Kentucky  .. 
Connecticut. 


Vermont 


Pennsylvania . 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 


Vermont 

New  York 

Massadiusetts 
Massadiusetts 
Massachusetts. 


New  Jersey .... 
Massachusetts. 


Connecticut 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Massachusetts.. 
Massachusetts.. 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts  .... 

3Iaino 

Vermont 

Vermont 


Massachusetts  ... 
Massaehnsetts  ... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts  .... 
Connecticut 


Connectiottt.. 
Conneetiieat.. 


New  York. 


Qiibwas ~ 

South  Africa  ....^.~. 

Madura. 

Ceylon  

ChoctawB  .............>. 

Ceylon  ~. 

Stoekbridge  Indiana 

Ceylon  

Neetoriana  ^ 

Cherokees  ............. 

ChoetawB 

Choctaws ..... 

Stoekbridge  Indlaiu 

Mahrattas 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 
Indian  Ardiipelago 

Madura 

Persia 


•••••  •■••••  •■••••  ••• 


Cherokees  ..... 

Borneo 

India 

Mahrattaa  ~..., 

Maumees 

Mackinaw 

Cherokees  

Mahrattaa  ~.^. 

Singapore 

Mahrattas  .~.. 
Ceylon  


Sandwich  Islands 

Choctaws 

Cherokeea  


Cherokees  ............ 

Cherokees 

Cherokees  ............ 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Cherok( 

China  .. 

Salonica 

Cyprus  . 

Turkey. 

Siam  .... 

Persia  .. 
Osages . 
Ceylon 
Siam  .. 


i  ••«  •••  •  ■•  ••*  •••  «• 


Osages  ~ 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sioux  

Sioux  

South  Africa ... 

Cherokees  

Cherokees  ...... 

Choctaws 

Turk^ 

Turkey 

Western  Africa 

Choctaws 

Cherokees 
Qjibwas  ... 


>•••«• > 


»««  ••«  ••• 


Mahrattas .............. 

Pawnees  

Mahrattas 

Osages 

Choctaws 

Madura 

Osages 

Osages  

Oeagefl 

Osages 

Sandwich  Islands  ~. 

Pereia 

Ceylon 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Chldcasaws 

Turkey ~. 

Sioux ~ 

Maumees 

Siam 

Siam 

N.Y.Indians 

Sandwich  Islands ... 
Sandwich  Islands ... 

South  Afiioa  

Choctaws ~. 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 
Bandwicfa  Islands ... 

uahf  atlas  w...aM...... 

Ofaen^eea  


1M7 
1M6 
ISlb 

183S 
1S« 
1828 
1833 
IMI 
1821 
iML 
183S 
1»8 

1834 
1836 
163S 
1S36 
1S4S 

1825 
1S36 
ISU 
1817 
1828 
1828 
1821 
1817 
183S 
1812 
1849 

issr 
isai 

1819 

182B 

1833 

1887 

1841 

1833 

1821 

1842 

1850 

1834 

1841 

1838 

1833 

1833 

1S3& 

1839 

1821 

183B 

1815 

1838 

183S 

1851 

1829 

18J0 

1843 

1834 

1843 

1848 

183) 

1833 

19» 

1A30 
1S44 
18SD 
1821 
1821 
1848 
1821 
1834 
1823 
ISi? 
1841 
1847 
1S16 
18±! 
1825 
1832 
1837 
1827 
1836 
1833 
1637 
1829 
1834 
1848 
1847 
18S7 
184S 
1819 

183S 
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*Satterl«e,  Martba  A^  Mn. .. 

Sftwjer,  Sophia,  MiM  

Sohauffer,  Mary,  Mrs. 

Schneider,  KlisaC,  Mrs.  ..... 

Scuddor,  Harriet,  Mrs 

Scudder,  Fanny  L.,  Bin 

^Scudder,  Catharine  K.,  Mrs. 
Seymour,  Jane  B.,  Mrs. 
Shelton,  Henrietta  M.,  Mrs. 
Shepard,  Margaret  C  Mrs. 
*Shennan,  Martha  £.,  Mrs. 

Skinner,  Perds,  Miss 

Skinner,  Pamela,  Miss 

Slate,  Juliette,  Miss 

•Smith,  Sarah  L.,  Mrs.  

•Smith,  Maria  W.,  Mrs. 

Smith,  Mrs. 

Smith,  Abba  W.,  Mrs 

Smith,  Esther,  Miss 

Smith,  Bunioe  T.,  Mrs.  

Smith,  Marda  M.,  Miss 

Smith,  Sarah  G.,  Mrs. 

Smith,  Mrs.  m..... 

Smith,  Mrs. 

Smith,  Mrs. 

Smith,  Lucia  O.,  Miss  

Spalding,  Eliza,  Mrs 

Spauldlng,  Mary,  Mrs. 

Spaulding,  Julia,  Mrs.  

Spooner,  Abi^I,  Miss 

Sproat,  Floranthe,  Mrs. 

Starr,  Eunice,  Miss 

Steele,  Mary,  Mrs.  

Stetson,  Ellen,  Miss 

Stuart,  Mrs.  

StcTens,  Julia,  Mrs. 

Sterens,  Sabina,  Miss 

Stewart,  Harriet  B.,  Mrs.  .. 

Stewart,  Elixa,  Mrs. 

Stocking,  Jerusha  B.,  Mrs. . 

•Stoddart,  Harriet,  Mrs 

Stoddard,  Sophia  D.,  Mrs.  .. 

•Stone,  Atodsa,  Mrs. 

Stone,  Abigail  H.,  Mrs. 

Stone,  Catharine  M.,  Mrs.  . 
•Stone,  Elizabeth,  MLm  ..... 
•Strong,  Celia  S.,  Mrs 


Ifai 


Mather 


Reynolds  ... 

Abbott 

Waterbury 
Walpole  .... 
Hastings  ... 

LeaTiU , 

Hyde 

Stow 

WiUiams  .. 


Huntington... 
Chapin 


Tenney 


Morse 


White  . 
Putney 


Hart  .... 
Christie. 
Brooks  . 


Talmage,  Mrs. 

Talmai^e.  Mrs 

Taylor,  Martha  E.,  Mm 

Taylor,  Judith  M.,  MIm  

•Temple,  Rachel  B.,  Mrs. .... 

Temple,  Martha,  Mrs. 

Thayer,  Susan,  Mrs.  ~ 

Thayer,  Relief,  Miss 

Thompson,  Ruth  B.,  Mrs.   .. 
Thompson,  Elisa  N.,  Mrs.  .. 

Thompson,  Nancy,  Miss 

Thompmn,  Ann  O.,  Mrs. 

Thompson,  Catherine,  Mrs. 

Thrall,  Cynthia,  Miss 

Thurston,  Lucy,  Mrs. 

Tilden,  Betsey,  Miss 

Tilton,  Laura  E.,  Miss 

Tinker,  Mary  T.,  Mrs. 

•Todd,  Lucy,  Mrs. 

Town,  Hannah  E.,  Mrs 

Town,  Hannah,  Mrs 

Tracy,  Emily  F.,  Mrs.  

•Tracy,  Adeline,  Mrs.  

Tracy,  Alice  H.,  Mrs.  

Tracy,  Susan,  Miss  

Travelli,  Susan,  Mrs.  

Tyler,  Susan  W.,  Mrs. 


Thompson 


Snell 


Tiffany  ., 
Capen  ... 
Oilbert .. 
Briggs  ... 
Hazen  .. 

Frost 

Rlmbull 
Arthur.. 


Hutaud'alfi 


Benedict  Satterlee,  M.D. 


Rev.  Wm.  O.  Schauffer... 
Rev.  Benjamin  Schneider 

John  Scudder,  M.  D 

Rev.  Hen^  M.  Scudder.. 

Rey.  W.  w.  Scudder 

John  L.  Seymour 

Charles  M.  Shelton,  M.D. 

Stephen  Shepard 

ReT.  Ghas.  S.  Sherman... 


Rer.  Eli  Smith 


Rev.  Lowell  Smith 


Rev.  John  C.  Smith 


Rev.  Asa  B.  Smith 

John  Smith    

Asariah  Smith,  M.  D.  . 
James  W.  Smith,  M.  D. 


Rev.  Henry  H.  Spalding 
Rev.  Levi  Spaulding ..... 
Rev.  Ephraim  Spaulding 


Wkcn 


Massachusetts 
Massaehusette 
Massachusetts 
New  York 


WUU  9t  UbMr. 


New  York. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania . 
Connecticut.... 
Lower  Canada. 
Connecticut.... 
Connecticut.... 
Connecticut.... 
New  York  


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Massachusetts 


Connecticut 

New  Hampshire... 
Massachusetts  .... 


Granville  T.  Sproat 
John  Steele,  M.  D. ... 


Rev.  Thomas  C.  Stuart.. 
Rev.  Jeded'h.  D.  Stevens 


Rev.  Charles  S.  Stewart  ~ 


William  R.  Stocking 

Rev.  Barki  T.  Stoddard. 


Rer.  Qyros  Stone 


Wright 
Cougar 


Sturtevant 


Dix 

Ely. 

Whi 


ting 


Johnson 
Hanna  .. 


YaQ,  Julia,  Mn.  

Taill,  Asenath,  Mrs. 

Tan  Doren,  Jane  A.,  Mrs.  ... 

Van  Buzee,  Oral,  Mrs. 

•Van  Lennep,  Mrs.   

•Tan  Lennep,  Mary,  Mn 

Van  Lennep,  Emily  A.,  M». 

Tan  Tanhel,  Mrs.  «. 

TenaUe,  Martha  A.,  Mn.  ... 


Walker,  Mary,  Mrs. 

*Walker,  Prudence,  Mrs.. 

Walker,  Mrs.  

Ward,  Hannah  W.,  Mrs. . 

Ward,  Jane>  Mn. 

Washburn,  Abigail,  Mrs. 
Webb,  Nan<7  A.,  Mrs. .... 
Web«ter,  Marietta,  Mn.  . 
Weed,  Elisa  H.,  Mrs. 


Avery  ... 
Wyckoff 


Goodell 


Wood 

Browneil 

Cove 

HiU  

Travelli  . 
White  .... 
Dana 


Irwin  .. 
Clark  .. 


Selden  ... 

DeOraw 

Hobart.. 

Bliss 

Hawes  .. 

Bird 

Badger  .. 
Martin.. 


Rev.  Seth  B.  Stone. 


Rev.  John  €.  Strong 


John  Talmage  

Rev.  John  V.  N.  Talmage 
Rev.  Horace  S.  Taylor  ... 


Rev.  Daniel  Temple 
wiiiiam  A.  iiayi". 


Rev.  John  Thompson .... 
Rev.  Wm.  Thompson ..... 


Rev.  Leander  Thompson 
Rev%  Fred.  B.  Thompson 


Rev.  Asa  Thunton 


Rev.  Reuben  Tinker 

Rev.  William  Todd 

EiyahS.ltewn  

Joseph  Town  

Rev.  William  Tracy 

Rev.  In  Tra«y  - 

Stephen  Tracy,  M.  D 


Rev.  Joseph  S.  Travelli... 
Rev.  Joslah  Tyler 


John  Vail , 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Vaill 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Van  Donn 

Wm.  S.  Van  Dusee , 

Rer.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep.. 


Massachusetts  .... 


Massachusetts  .... 


Connectioot. 


Connecticut 

Massaehusette  .... 

Vermont 

New  Hampehin... 

Maine 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  .... 


Pawnees  

Cherokees  

Turkey 

Turkey 

Ceylon 

Madras 

Ceylon  

QJibwas 

Madura 

Sandwich  Islands 

Syria 

Oijibwas  

Choctaws 

ChoctawB 

Syria 

Syria 

Syria 

Sandwich  Islands 

Cherokees 

Ceylon  

Sandwich  Islands 

Oregon 

Choctaws 

Western  Asia 

Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 

Oregon 

C^Ton  

Sandwich  Islands 

Qjibwas 

Ojibwas 

Choctaws 

Madura 

Cherokees  

Chickasaws 

Sioux 

Qjibwas 

Sandwich  Islands 

Choctaws 

Persia 

Penia 

Penia 

Mahrattas  

Mahrattas 

South  Africa 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Choctaws 


Whnatau 


Ohio  

New  York 

New  Hampshire... 
Massachusetts  .... 

Connectlcat 

Vermont  

Vermont 

Maryland 

Virginia 

New  Hampehin... 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts  .... 
New  Hampshin... 


Massachusetts 
New  York  


Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts  ... 
Vermont 


Pennsylvania . 
Massachusetts 


New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 


I 

I  Wetmore,  Lucy  S.,  Mrs. 

'  Wbaelar,  Harriet,  Mrs. 

Wheeler,  Mrs. 

Whiteombi  Hannal^  T.,  Miss 


Richardson 
Richardson 
Shumway  . 

Clark 

Shaw 

Woodward 

Foote  

Rawson...... 

Lathrop ..... 

Taylor 

Wood  - 


Rer.  Isaac  Van  Tnshel... 
Rev.  Henry  J.  VenaUe... 

Rer.  Elkannah  Walker.. 
Rer.  WUliam  Walker .... 


I 


Nathan  Ward,  )L  D 

Rev.  Ferd.  De  W.  Ward... 
Rev.  Cephas  Washburn... 

Rev.  Edward  Webb  

Elijah  A.  WebKter 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Weed,  M.  D. 
Chas.  H.  Wetmore,  M.  D. 
Rev.  Leonard  H.  Wlieeler 
Jolm  F.  Wheeler 


New  York.... 
Mississippi .. 
Connecticut 
Syria 


Kentucky 


Maine  ..» 

Massachusetts  ... 


Vermont 

New  York 

Vermont 

NewX^rk 

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 


Cherokees  

China 

Madura. 

Siam 

Malta  

Malta  

N.  Y.  Indians 

N.  Y.  Indians 

Cherokees  

Svria 

Cherokees 

Syria..... 

Borneo 

Cherokees  

Sandwich  Islands 

Syria 

Cnoctaws 

Sandwich  Islands 

Madura 

Choctaws 

Qjibwas 

Madura 

Singapon 

Siam 

Choctaws 

Singapon 

South  AlHea  


Cherokees  

Osages 

BonMO 

Sandwich  Islands 

Western  Asia 

Turkey 

Turkey 

Maumees 

South  AfHca  


}  •••«•«•«•••••«*•« 


Oregon  Indians 

West  AfHca 

West  Africa 

Ceylon  

Madura ~ 

Cherokees  

Madura..... 

Mr^rattas  » ».... 

Cherokees  

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

Qjibwas 

Cherokees  ..........m. 

N.Y.Indians 


1836 
1828 
1834 
1883 
1819 
1844 
1846 
1833 
1849 
1827 
1889 
1830 
1827 
1847 
1833 
1841 
1846 
1832 
1832 
1842 
1836 
1838 
1820 
1848 
1842 
1836 
1836 
1810 
1832 
1841 
1838 
1849 
1836 
1822 
1821 
1829 
1828 
1822 
1827 
1887 
1843 
1851 
1827 
1834 
18C0 
1831 
1847 

1810 
1850 
1844 
1830 
1822 
1830 
1822 
1832 
1828 
1832 
1826 
1840 
1838 
1825 
1810 
1835 
1845 
1830 
1833 
1827 
1835 
1836 
1834 
1836 
1844 
1836 
1840 

1810 
1820 
1R41 
1836 
1840 
1843 
1860 
1829 
1834 

1888 
1842 
1846 
1833 
1836 
1818 
1845 
1835 
1825 
1848 
1841 
1835 
1830 
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White,  Adeline,  Uin  ^ 

White,  Helen  M.,  Hn.  » 

Whitney,  Hatildn  S^  Bfn. 

Whitman,  Nardna,  Mrs.  

Whit,  Mary,  Mrs. 

Whitney,  Maria  K.  Miss 

Whittelsey,  AnnaO^  Mrs. 

Whittelsey,  Elisabeth  K,  Mrs. 

Whittelsey,  Anna,  Miss  

WIloox,  Lucy  E.,  Mrs. 

Wilder,  Abl^  T.,  Mrs. 

Wilder,  Mrs 

♦Wllley,  Mary  A-  Mrs. 

Williams,  Mrs. 

Williams,  MehitaUe,  Mrs.  

Williams,  Louisa  M.,  Miss 

WUliams,  MaUlda,  Mrs.  

Williams.  Sarah,  Mrs. 

^Williams,  Judith,  Mrs. 

Williamson,  Margaret,  Mrs.  .. 

«WUson,  Ethalinda,  Mrs. 

Wilson,  Prudenoe,  Miss 

^Wilson,  Mary  J.,  Mrs.  

*Wil8on,  Sarah,  Mrs 

Wilson,  Emeline,  Mrs. 

Wilson,  Mary,  Mrs.  

Wilson,  Jane  E.,  Mrs. 

Winship,  Mrs 

*Winslow,  Harriet  W.,  Mrs. .... 
*Winslow,  Catherine,  Mrs. .... 

Wbmer,  Judith,  Mrs. 

Woloott  Catharine  B.,  Mrs.  . 

Wood,  darissa  H.,  Mrs.  

*Wood,  Martha  M.,  Mrs 

Wood,  Mrs. 

Wood,  Lncy  W.,  Mrs.   

Woodward,  Lydia,  Mrs.   

Worcester,  Anna,  Mrs.  

*Wricht,  Martha,  Mrs.  

Wright,  Laura  M.,  Mrs.  

Wright,  Harriet,  Mrs 

*W^ht,  Ludnda,  Mrs. 

Wyman,  Martha  B.,  Mrs. 


Yonngblood,  Jowphine,  Mrs.. 


MaMttRoM. 


Ward  

Prentiss  . 
Partridge 


MUls 

Baldwin 


Hart .... 
Undsly 


Frye  .... 
Steams 


Loomls 
Pond  ... 
Chase... 


Poage. 

Hall  . 


Smithey  ..... 

Beatty  

Tomlinson  .... 
Hardcastle  .... 
Bayard 


Lathrop 

Waterbuiy . 

Frissell  

Wood  

Williams  ... 
Johnson  ... 


RMbsBda*  Hsi 


Rev.  Darid  White 

KoT.  George  B.  Ward ..... 

Marcos  Waitl,  M.  D 

Bev.  Samuel  Whit 


•Rer.  Samuel  Whittelsey 
BeT.EUphalet  Whittelsey 


Abner  Wilcox  

Rev.  Hyman  A.  Wilder... 
Rer.  Royal  G.  Wilder  . 
Rev.  Worcester  Willey . 

S.  Wells  WiUiams 

Rer.  William  WiUiams. 


Rer.  Loring  S.  Williams 
Rer.  W.  Pred'k.  WUUams 

A.  V.  Williams 

R«T.  T.  S.  Williamson  . 
Rer.  Hugh  Wilson 


Rer.  Alex.  E.  Wilmn  .. 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson  ... 
Rer.  David  M.  Wilson  .. 
Alex.  E.  Wilson,  M.  D. .. 
Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson 

Daniel  H.  Winship  

Rev.  BCiron  Wlnslow  ... 


Samnel  Wimer  

Rev.  Samuel  Woloott 

Rev.  Joel  Wood 

Rev.  Geotge  W.  Wood 


Rev.  Wm.  Wood Massadiusetts 


Wlwr* 


MsMachnsetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey ..... 

New  York 

Massachusetts 


New  Jersey 
New  Jeney 
New  York... 
New  York... 
Vermont.... 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Hampshire... 

Kentucky  

North  Carolina  ... 
North  Carolina  ... 

Tirginia 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Georgia   


Connecticut...., 

New  York 

Massadiusetts 
Massachusetts. 

New  York 

New  Jersey .... 


rwid«r 


Western  Afrioa  ^.- 

Syria ~ 

Oregon  Indians  ...... 

Sandwidi  Island*  .~ 
Sandwich  Islands  ~. 

Ceylon  .». 

Sandwidi  Islands  — 

Sandwich  Island*  ~. 
South  Africa  .~....~. 
Mahrattas  ^..^,...»,. 
Cherok 


Lawrence ... 
Middleton  . 

Orr   

Egerton  .... 
Sheldon  .... 

Bruce  Rev.  Alfred  Wright 

Wsshbum   ...'  David  Wright 

Weston  Rev.  Robert  Wyman Maine 


Rev.  Henry  Woodward... 
Rev.  Smith  A.  Worcester 
Rev.  Asher  Wright 


I 


New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont  

Vermont 


Mills Rev.  Wm.  Youngblood...  New  York 'Borneo 


1838 
1890 
1836 
1819 
1A44 
1842 
IMS 
1851 
1836 
1849 
1846 
1846 

Canton 1848 

IR34 
1834 
181T 
1848 
1818 
1836 
1822 

isa 

1834 
1834 
1847 
1834 
1838 
1846 
1819 
183S 

isao 

lft40 
!«» 
1838 
1842 
1847 
1819 
1826 
1832 
1633 
1825 
1823 
1841 

1836 


N.  Y.  Ii 

Cboetaws 

Cherokee*  ...... 

Syria 

ChoctawB  ...~... 

Qiibwas 

Chickasaws ..... 
Chiekasaws ..... 
West  Africa  .... 
Choctaws 

West  Africa  ... 
West  Africa  .... 

Choctaws 

Cevlon  

Madras 

Cherokees  

Syria 

Choctaws 

Singapore 

Turkey 

Mahrattas ....... 

Ceylon  

Cherokees  

N.  Y.  Indians .. 
N.  Y.  Indians .. 

Choctaws 

Choctaws 

Ceylon 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


«^*>^^.^^S/»»<^«.^^<rfS/\/»^«^>^^^S«>^^V^^ 


Tin  first  fbrmed  in  the  t7nited  States  was  styled  "The  American  Board  of  Oommlsidon  fbr  ForelgB  Misstons,"  instituted 
June  29, 1810,  by  the  Great  Assodatlon  of  Massadinsetta.  The  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Dutch  and  OenBan  Bcfi>nned 
Churches,  were  united  in  this  Mission,  which  has  continued  its  work  during  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  been  greatly  pnwpcfvd. 
The  fbregoing  list  of  names  shows  its  fhnale  agents,  and  It  has  the  sacaced  glory  of  numbering  among  It*  miwslnnafy  waDen 
the  first  American  martyr  fbr  the  cause — Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  I 

«The  American  Baptist  Mission  Union"  was  formed  in  May,  1814,  and  has  been  in  operation  thirty-seven  years.  Ameag 
its  ffemale  helpers  are  fbund  some  of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  examples  of  Christian  fliith  and  aeal;— the  two  Mrs.  Jndnns 
and  Miss  Maoomber  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  Phoebes  and  Prisdllas  of  the  eariy  Chuzch. 

<*The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  MIsdonary  Sodety"  was  fbrmed  in  1890,  and  ha*  been  actively  engaged  aVmt 
twenty  years  in  its  great  work.  Had  It  done  nothing  save  fbund  the  Mission  School  at  Athens,  it  would  deserve  the  gtatltad* 
of  all  Christendom.  Mrs.  Hill  is  one  of  the  noblest  patterns  of  feminine  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  Christian  educalfcn 
which  the  world  has  seen  since  the  time  of  the  "  Elect  Lsdy,"  whose  commendation  was  that "  her  diildren  were  walking  la 
the  truth,"— Kloubtless  thoee  committed  to  her  care  for  education,  like  the  daughters  of  Greece  to  Mrs.  HiU. 

«The  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Sodety"  formed  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1832,  oomprldng  a  portion  of  fbe 
Presbyterian  Churches,  was,  in  1837,  united  to  the  Board  of  FOrsign  Missions  of  the  "Old  School"  Presl^yteriaaiL  These 
fbzm  the  fburth  section  in  this  List  of  **  Missionary  Women." 

Had  the  names  of  those  sent  out  by  the  *<  Missionary  Sodety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ch««h  in  America"  been  obtaiaed, 
the  list  would  have  amounted  to  over  one  thousand.  These  are  "  honourable  women,"  who  have  their  memory  In  the 
hearts  of  all  Christians.  May  the  next  fbrty  years  add  an  hundred-fold  to  their  numbers!  The  denomination  of  AmeilesB 
Christians  which  shall  provide  most  liberally  for  female  education,  and  employ  most  female  agents,  aending  these  out  as 
misdonaries'  wives,  teachers  of  childivn,  physidans  fbr  thdr  own  sex^  wlU  take  the  lead  in  doing  good,  and,  of  eoom^  ia 
the  true  glory  of  the  true  Cburoh. 


FEMALE  MISSIONABIES 


or    TBI 


BAPTIST   FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 


Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  deoeaaed. 


NAMES. 


Abbot,  Ann  P.,  Mrs 

Arnold,  Sarah,  Mrs 

Ashmore,  Hartha  Ann,  Hra. ... 


Bennett,  Stella,  Mm. 

Brajton,  Mary  H.,  Mrs 

Binnoy,  Jullett,  Mrs.  

Barker,  Jane,  Mrs 

Beeoher,  Martha,  Mrs 

Bronson,  Rnth  M.,  Mrs 

Bronaon,  Rhoda  M.,  Miss  

Barker,  Elisabeth  F.,  Mrs. 

Benjaxnin,  Susan  Rugigles,  Mrs. 

Bingham,  Hannah,  Mrs 

Bond,  Mary,  Miss 

Boynton,  Ellaaboth,  Miss  

Blanehard,  Marf,  Mrs 

Brown,  Elixa  W.,  Mrs. 

Brown,  Cynthia,  Miss 

Buel,  Mw7  J.}  Mrs. 

Bullard,  Ellen,  Bfrs 

Butterfleld,  Mrs 


Campbell,  Clarissa  C,  Mrs. 

Case,  SylTia,  Miss 

Chandler,  Helen  Mar,  Mrs.. 

Clarke,  liois  O.,  Mrs 

Cleaver,  Rachel,  Mrs 

Colman,  Ellaabeth,  Mrs 

Compere,  Snsan,  Mrs 

Comstock,  Sarah  D.,  Mrs. ... 

Constantino,  Mary,  Mrs 

Crocker,  M.  B.,  Mrs 

*Crocker,  Rizpah,  Mrs 

Cross,  Julia  Ann,  Mrs 

*Cummings,  Sarah,  Miss  ... 

Curti^iji,  M.  A.,  Mrs.  

Cutter,  Harriet  B.,  Mrs.  .... 


Danforth,  Frances  A.,  Mrs 

Davenport,  Frances  O.,  Mrs.  ... 

Day,  Roenna,  Mrs 

Day,  Sarah,  Miss  

*Dean,  Matilda,  Mrs 

*Dean,  Theododa  A.,  Mrs 

*DeTBn,  Lydia,  Mrs. 

Deran,  Emma  B.,  3Irs 

Dickson,  Harriet  K,  Mrs.  


Edson,  Temperance  P.,  Mrs. 
•  Fieldbig,  Maria  P.,  Mrs.  .. 
Goddard,  Ellaa  A.,  Bfrs 


•Hall,  Catharine  B.,  Mrs. .. 
*Hanoock,  Abigail  S.,  Mrs. 

Harris,  0.  C,  Mrs 

Haswell,  Jane  M.,  Mrs 

Hough,  Phebe,  Mrs 

Howard,  Theresa,  Mrs 

Hlbbaxd,  Sarah  H.,  Miss ... 


*Ingalls,  Maria,  Mrs. 


Vudson,  Ann,  Mrs. 

*Jadson,  Sarah  B.,  Mrs.  . 
Jndson,  Emily  C,  Mrs.  .. 
^Jonoks,  Caroline,  Mrs.  .. 
Jewetty  Euphemia,  Mrs.  . 
•Johnson,  A.  Anna,  Mrs. 

*Jone8,  Elisa,  Mrs 

•Jones,  J.,  Mrs. 

Jonea,  Sarah,  Mrs. 

•Jonos,  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  . 

Jones,  Mrs. 

Jones,  Elisabeth,  Miss .... 


MakImN 


Gardener  ., 

Allln 

Sanderson 


Kneelend 

Fuller 

Pattison  .. 
Weston  ... 

Foote  

Lucas  


Churchill. 

Stone 

Brown ..... 


Walton 
Ballard 


Raymond. 
Huntley  .. 
Lamson  .. 


Conant .... 
Grossman 


Hubbard 


Davis  ~ 

Fales 

Chadbonrn 

Warren 

Putnam 


Colbum ... 
Low 


Studley. 
Roper... 
Clark.... 


Coman 
Barker 
Hale  ... 
Clark... 
Widow 

Bmoe  . 


Madehw 
Abbott  .. 


Morse 

Thaver 

Wadsworth ... 

Mason 

Mann 

Patten  


Dawes 


Haraoltine 

Hall 

Chubbuck  . 
Baldwin  ... 

Davis 

Stevens..... 

Grew 

Leavitt 

Sleeper  


fhinniitgti^m 


awtaMfiRi 


Rev.  Elisha  L.  Abbot  .... 
Rev.  Albert  N.  Arnold ... 
Rev.  William  Ashmore .. 


Rev.  Cephas  Bennet 

Rev.  Durlin  L.  Braytop 
Rev.  Joseph  G.  Binney... 

Rev.  Cyrus  Barker 

Rev.  John  S.  Beecher  ... 
Rev.  MUes  Bronson 


Rev.  Frauds  Barker .... 
Rev.  Judson  Benjamin... 
Rev.  Abel  Bingham 


Rev.  Ira  D.  Blanehard ... 
Rev.  Natlian  Brown .... 


Rev.  Ruftis  F.  Buel  

•Rev.  Edwin  B.  Bullard 
Rev.  Leonard  Butterfleld 

Rev.  Harvey  S.  Campbell 


Mr.  John  H.  Chandler ... 
♦Rev.  Ivory  Clarke  .... 

Rev.  Isaac  Cleaver 

•Rev.  James  Colman  .. 

Rev.  Lee  Compere 

•Rev.  Grover  8.  Comstock 
Rev.  A.  A.  Constantine... 
Rev.  W.  G.  Crocker  .... 
•Rev.  Wm.  G.  Crocker  ... 
Rev.  Edm.  B.  Cross 


Rev.  Chandler  Curtlss ... 
Mr.  Oliver  T.  Cutter .... 


Rev.  A.  H.  Danlbrth .... 
•Rev.  R.  D.  Davenport ... 
Rev.  Samuel  8.  Di^ 


Rev.  William  Dean  

Rev.  William  Dean  

Rev.  Th8.T.Devan,  M.  D. 
Rear.  Thomas  T.  Devan... 


Rev.  Ambler  Edson 

•Rev.  Joseph  Fielding ... 
Rev.  Joalah  Goddard 


•Rev.  Levi  Hall 

Mr.  Royal  B.  Hancock  ... 

Rev.  Norman  Harris , 

Rev.  James  M.  Haswell.. 
Rev.  George  H.  Hough ... 
Rev.  Hoeea  Howard 


Rev.  Lovell  Ingalls 


Rev.  Adoniram  Judson.. 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson.. 
•Rev.  Adoniram  Judson. 

Erasmus  N.  Jencks 

Rev.  Lyman  Jewett 

Rev.  John  Johnson 

Rev.  John  T.  Jones 

Rev.  J.  T.  Jones  .~ 


Rev.  Evan  Jones 
Rev.  Evan  Jones 


WlMr«a«n. 


New  York 

Rhode  Island . 
Massachuaetts 


New  York  

Oonnectleut 

Yermont 

England 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York  

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 

New  York 

Massaidiusetts. 
Massaidiuaetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 

Michktan 

New  York 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 


New  York 

Maine 

Pennsylvania . 
Massadiusetts. 

England 

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 


Massaehusetts  .... 

Virginia 

New  Hampshire... 

NewYork 

NewYork 

England 

Massachusetts  .... 

NewYork 

England 


Massachusetts  .... 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts  .... 

Massaehusetts  .... 
Massachusetts  .... 
Massachusetts  .... 
Massachusetts  .... 
New  Hampdiire... 

NewYork 

New  Hampahire... 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts  .... 
New  Hampshire... 

NewYork 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 

New  Hampshire... 
New  Hampshire... 

Pennsylvania 

Kentv^y  

Pennsylvania 


FMdaC  Ukmir. 


Burmah 
Greece... 

fllmin  


Burmah 
Burmah 
Burmah 


Burmah  .... 

Assam 

Assam 

Shawanoes. 
Burmah  .... 
Otflbwas  .... 
Ottowas  .... 

Creeks 

Delawares 
Burmah  .... 

OiJibwas  ..... 

Greece ...... 

Burmah  .... 

Cherokees 


Burmah 

Shawanoes ., 

Siam 

West  Africa. 
Cherokees  .. 

Burmah 

Creeks 

Burmah  ..... 
West  Africa. 
West  Africa. 
West  Africa. 

Burmah 

Burmah 

Creeks 

Burmah 


Siam 

Southern  India 

Ottowas  

Siam 

China 

China.. 

France 

Greece 


Otoe  Indians 


West  Africa 
Siam 


Burmah ... 
Burmah..., 
Burmah ... 
Burmah  M., 
Burmah ... 
Burmah ... 
Cherokees 


Wkm 


Burmah. 


India. 

Burmah 

Burmah 

Siam 

Southern  India 

China 

Burmah 

Siam 


Cherokees 
Cherokees 
Cherokees 


1884 
1844 
1850 

1828 
188r 
1848 
1888 
1840 
1886 
1880 
1830 
1848 
1828 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1881 
1838 
1840 
1848 
1882 

1840 
1887 
1841 
1837 
1821 
1817 
1822 
1888 
1840 
1844 
1888 
1848 
1882 
1834 
18S1 

1847 
1886 
1835 
1885 
1884 
1838 
1844 
1848 
1880 

1840 

1840 

1888 

1886 
1881 
1844 
1836 
1816 
1883 
184S 

1886 

1812 
1825 
1840 
1840 
1848 
1847 
1880 
1841 
1847 
1821 

1821 
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•Kellam,  Bllnbeth,  Mn. 

Kelly,  Jan«,  Min 

•KlncMld,  Almy,  Mn.  .... 
Kineald,  Barbtunai,  Mn.  .. 
Kiu^Pi  Sanioe  B.,  Mn. .. 


Laihiop,  JnliA  A.,  Miss 

Leach,  Mary,  Mias 

•LewlB,  Mn.    

Lillybrldge,  Lydia,  Mlia 

Lord,  Lucv  T.,  Bira. 

Love,  0.  G.,  Mn 

Lyklna,  Mra.  


Maqgowan,  M.  A.,  Mn 

*Ma<x)mber,  Eleanor,  Miaa  .. 

•Maaon,  Helen  M.,  Mn.  

Maaon,  Ellen,  Mra. 

Maaon,  Mra. 

MH>>y,  Chriatlana,  Mra.  

Meeker,  B.  D.,  Mrs. 

Merrill,  Slla»  W.,  Mrs. 

Moore,  L.  0.,  Mrs. 

Moore,  Emily  Franoea,  Mrs. 
Moore,  Eliiabeth  W.,  Mrs. .. 

Morse,  Harriet  H.,  Miaa 

Morae,  Elisabeth  8.,  Miaa  ... 
•Mylne,  Elisabeth,  Mra. 


•(^Bryant,  Mrs. 

•Oagood,  ElhiriL  Mrs. 
•Oagood,  8.  M.,  Mrs. .. 


Paaeo,  H.,  Mnk 

Potta,  L.  A.,  Mrs. .. 
Pratt,  OliTia,  Mrs. 
•Prioe,Mr8.   


Baan^y,  Maria,  Mn 

Bayner,  Sarah,  Miss 

Bead,  Jane  O.,  Mrs. 

Bioe,  Mary,  Miss 

Boborts,  EUsabeth,  BIrs. 
Bollin,  Sarepeta,  Mrs.  ... 


Sheldon,  Bachel  H.,  Mrs. 

^Bhnck,  Henrietta,  Mn 

Simmerwell,  Francos,  Mn 

•SUnons,  Caroline  J.,  Mrs. 

•Skinner,  Elisa,  Mrs. 

Slafter,  Maria,  Mrs.  

•Slater,  Mary  A.,  Mrs. 

•Smedley,  Mrs. #..... 

Staaard,  Amanda  W.,  Miss 

Sterens,  Elisabeth  L.,  Mrs. 

Stilaon,  Lucretia,  Mrs.  ~ m... 

Stoddard,  Dmsilla  C,  Mn. 


^^lor,  Lucy  H.,  Miss  ... 
•Thomas,  8.  M.,  Mrs.  ... 
Thomas,  Charlotte,  BCrs. 
Thompson,  Sosan,  Miss . 


Upham,  E.  0.,  Mrs. 
Upham,  B.  E.,  Mrs. 


Van  Hnaen,  Josnna,  Mn. 
Yan  Meter,  Louisa,  Mrs. ... 

'^nton,  Callata,  Mra.  ....... 

Yh&ton,  Miranda,  Mias  ..... 


BIrs. 


Wade,  Deborah  B., 

Ward,  Mrs. 

•Webb,  Catharine  8.,  Mrs. 
Webster,  Abigail,  Miss ..... 
Wheelook,  EUaa  H.,  Mrs.  . 
White,  Charlotte  H.,  Mrs. 
Whiting,  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  . 

•Willard,  Sarah,  Mrs.  

WlUlard,  Caroline,  Mrs.  ... 
Wlllmarth,  Harriet,  Mn. .. 

Wriffht,  H.  E.  T.,  Miss 

•W^do,  8.  Emily,  Mias  .... 


MsMa  Vi 


Pienon 


M<Bain 
Kajes  . 


Lyon 

waterman  ... 
M«Ooy  ~ 


Osborne 


Griggs  .. 
Huntley 


Polk  

Bichardaon 


Irish  ^ 

Whitehead 
Forbes , 


Brown  . 
Willsey 


Sulliyan 
Purchase 
Brana  .... 


Gager. 


Ererta 


Ripley 

Hall 

Goodrich 

Harrington .. 

Read 

Maine  

Ide 


Haren 

Brownaon  .... 
Allen  ~ 


WUlaey 
Bachefe 


er 


Newhall 
Wasaon.. 


Brown  ., 
Hooker .. 
HoUnan 


Lapham 


Watson .. 
Newman 


Flint .... 
Clark .... 
Morae  .. 
Waiard. 


Ber.  Charles  B.  Kellam 
Wife  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Jonea... 
Ber.  Eugenia  Klncaid .. 


Bey.  Her  fey  E.  Keys  .... 


Ber.  DaTid  Lewis 


BsT.  Edward  C.  Lord  ... 
Ber.  Horace  T.  Love .... 
BeT.  Johnston  Lykins ... 


Dr.  D.  J.  Maogowan 


Ber.  Frands  Mason  .. 
Ber.  Franda  Maaon  .. 
BeT.  James  O.  Mason 

Ber.  Isaao  M'Coy  

Ber.  Jotham  Meeker . 
•BeT.  Moaes  Merrill .. 
Bev.  Calrin  C.  Moore 


Rev.  William  Moore 


Bev.  William  Mylne. 


•Rot.  Duncan  O^ryant. 
Rey.  Sewall  M.  O^ood .. 
Ber.  8.  M.  Osgood 


Bey.  Cephas  Pasco 

Bey.  Ramsay  D.  Potts  . 

Rey.  John  G.  Pratt 

Rey.  Jona  D.  Price,  M.D. 

Mr.  Thomas  8.  Ranney . 


•Bey.  Alanson  Beed . 


Mr.  Thomas  Roberts ...... 

•Rey.  Davis  B.  Bollin  .... 

Rey.  D.  Newton  Sheldon 

Bey.  J.  Lewis  Shuck  

Mr.  Robert  Simmerwell.. 
Rey.  Thomas  Simons  .... 
Rey.  BenJ.  R.  Skinner  ... 
•Rey.  Corodon  H.  Slafter 
Rey.  I<eonard  Slater .... 
Rey.  Joseph  Smedloy  .. 


Rey.  Edward  A.  Steyons. 
Rey.  Lyman  StUaon  .... 
Rey.  Ira  J.  Stoddard.... 


•Bey.  Jacob  Thomaa  ... 
Bey.  BesJ.  C  Thomaa  ., 


Bey.  Willard  P.  Upham .. 
Mr.  Herrey  Upham 


Bey.  Stephen  Yan  Huaen 
Bey.  Honry  L.  Yan  Meter 
Bey.  Justus  H.  Ylnton. 


Bey.  Jona  Wade 

Rey.  WUliam  Ward 
Bey.  Abner  Wataon 


•Rey.  Edw.  H.  Wheelock 


Rey.  Samuel  M.  Whiting 
Rey.  Eraatus  Willaid  ... 


Rey.  Isaao  M.  Wlllmarth 


Wk«n 


Maine 

PennsyWania . 

India 

Massarhnsetts 


NewTork 

New  York 

NewTork 

New  York 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 
Indiana  


England  

New  York 

Massarhnaetts 


New  York 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

New  York 

New  York 

India 

Yermont 

Maesachuaetta 

Yermont 

Yirginia 


New  York. 


Massachusetts 
Masaaehusetts 
Masaachusetts 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

Msasachttsetta 

New  York 

Maaaachuaetts 
Penmnrlyania . 
New  York 


Maasachusetta  ... 

Yirginia 

Kentucky  

Maaaachuaetta  ... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Yermont  

Pennaylyania 

Yermont  

Massachusetts  ... 

New  York 

NewYork 


New  York 

NewYork 

Masaaehnaetta 


Massachusetts  .... 
Masaaehnaetta  .... 


NewYork.... 
NewYork.... 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 


NewYork. 


Maaaachuaetta  ... 
Maaaachuaetta  ... 
Massachusetts  ... 

Pennsylyania 

Conneetlcnt 

Yermont 

Maine 

Yermont 

Now  Hampshira.. 
Masaaehnaetta  ... 


WVUtt 


Creeka  ..... 
Ottowaa  .. 
Burmah... 
Burmah~. 
Burmah.. 


184S 

laao 


Qiibwas  .. 
Creeka  .... 
Burmah  .. 
China  .... 

Greeoe 

Potawatotniea  .. 


•«••«•««  •••••«  »•■ 


1810 
IMS 


18S2 
1M6 
1M6 
1836 


China  ... 

Burmah 

Burmah 


Creeka 

Potawatomiea  .. 
Ottowaa  .......  a... 

Otte  Indiana 

Burmah 

Burmah 

Burmah 

Slam 

Delawarea 

Weat  Africa  ^ ... 


184ft 
18M 


Cherokeea 
Burmah  ... 


Greeoe 

Ottowaa  .... 
Shawanoea 
Burmah  .... 


inT 

189 

isas 

1848 
18&I 

1947 
1847 
1R& 
1886 


Burmah 
Cherokeea 
Siam  ....... 

Qllbwaa.... 

Cherokeea 
Creeka  .... 


«••■••••■«•« ••• 


France 

China 

Potawatomiea 

Burmah 

West  Africa  .. 

Siam 

Ottowas  

Choctaws 

Potawatomiea  . 

Burmah 

Burmah  


Creeks  .. 
Aaaam  .. 
Burmah 
Ottowaa 


Chendceea 
Cherokeea 


Southern  India 

Burmah 

Burmah ..... 

Burmah 


Burmah 


Burmah  .... 
Shawanoea 
Burmah  .... 
Burmah  .... 

France 

Franoe 

France 

Burmah  ... 
Greece 


1834 


1888 
1828 
1837 
1818 

1843 

18St 
1835 
1830 
1821 
1834 

183S 

183S 
1821 
188S 
1838 
1838 
1888 
1884 


183S 
1838 

1817 

1838 
1836 
1860 
18SB 

1843 

1843 

1838 
1848 
1838 
1841 


18M 
1838 

1840 
1817 
UU 
UM 


1846 
18U 

1810 
18tt 


NosB.— In  giying  the  list  of  all  female  misaionariea  aent  out  hy  the  American  Churehea,  aorae  namea  may  acddsBtrily 
hm  been  omitted,  which  we  ahall  regnt  Yet  it  muat  not  be  undentood  that,  except  those  marked  (•)  dead,  all  are  atill 
engaged.  Some,  from  thdr  own  felling  health ;  othera,  on  acoount  of  thefar  husband's  illneaa,  haye  been  oompelled  to  ratvm 
A  ftiw  haye  been  tranafened  to  new  stations;  and  all  haye  done  something  in  the  Great  Chrlsttaa  Work. 


FEMALE  MISSI0NABIB8 


OV    THB 


AMERICAN   EPISCOPAL   FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 


$59^  ThoM  nuriced  with  an  (*)  are  deoeaMd. 


KAMI 


Applebj,  Mra.  ... 


Baldwhi,  Mary  B.,  Mias 

Benton^  C.}  Mn. 

*Boon6,  8anh,  Mm 

Boone,  Mn.  


*Gbapln,  Maria  V.,  Mies 

«OoggediaIl,  Martha  D.,  Miss. 


Vk7,L7diaM.,M]M 


Oraham,  Mrs. 

OUlett,  Elhca,  Miss. 


Honning,  Elisaheth,  Mrs. 

Hill,  Frances  M.,  Mrs 

Hoffman,  Virginia,  Mrs. .. 


Spenoer. 

laiiott!'. 


Jones,  Emma  G.,  Miss 


Mulligan,  EUsabeth,  Miss .. 
MolUgan,  Frederlca,  Miss  . 
Minor,  Marj  Stewart,  Mrs.. 
Morse,  Jane,  Miss 


Payne,  Anna,  Mrs. 
*Patch,  G.  L.,  Mrs- 
Perkins,  Mrs. 


Rntherlbrd,  EUsabeth,  Miss 
Robertson,  JnUa,  Mrs. 


^flarage,  S.,  Mrs. ...... 

*Sonthgate,  Mrs.  .... 

Spenoer,  M.  E.,  Miss , 
Syle,  Jane,  Mrs. 


Tenney,  Caroline  P.,  Miss 


Watson,  Elisabeth  H.,  MiM 

Wood,  Mrs. 

WUliiHd,  Martha,  MiM 


Newman 
Mulligan 


Lyon  .. 


Metoalf. 


Mr.  M.  Appleby 


Rev.  Qeorge  Benton 

Rot.  Dr.  Boone 

Right  Rot.  Dr.  Boone  .... 

Bea  wife  Rer.  Dr.  Sarage 


Rey.  Ridiardson  Oraham 


R«T.  B.  W.  Henning 

R«T.  J.  H.  Hill  

Rer.  0. 0.  HoAnan  . 


Sister  of  Mrs.  Hfll 
Sister  of  Mrs.  Hill, 
*ReT.  L.  B.  Minor  . 


Widow 

Mr.  Qeorge  A.  Perkins  ..i 

Bee.  wift  of  Dr.  SaTage... 
Rer.  Dr.  Robertson 


Wkm 


Yirginla 


South  Oarolina ... 


Vermont 

Rhode  Island 


New  Tork 


New  York. 


Alabama 


New  Tork 

New  York 

Maryland  

Manachusetts 


Massachusetts 
Massarhuaette 

Rhode  Island  . 


Rer.  Dr.  Sayage 

Rt  Rev.  Hot.  Southgate 
Sister  of  Mrs.  Benton  ... 
R«T.  K  W.  ^le 


Rer.  H.  W.  Wood 


Qoorgia  ... 


VtaMW 


Africa 


Athens. 
Crete.... 
China  ~. 
China... 


Africa 
Africa 


China... 


China 
Chfaia 


Africa  . 
Athens 
Afrioa  . 

CUna  . 

Athens 
Athens 
Africa  . 
China  . 


Africa... 
Africa... 
Afrioa  .. 


Afiriea 

Constantinople 


Africa 

Constantinople 

Crete 

China 


China  w. 


Crete .... 
China... 
China... 


1844 

1886 
1686 
1887 
1844 

1842 
184S 

1860 

1844 
18U 

1844 
1880 
1860 

18U 

1880 
1886 
1840 
1844 

1887 
1844 

1888 

18U 


1888 
1880 
1841 
1846 

1860 

1880 
1844 

1860 


Nob. — At  the  first  Tiew  we  are  ineUned  to  exclaim — **How  small  the  number  of  Pemale  Missionaries  sent  out  by  our 
■plsoopal  Churches!  And  so  it  is — yet  the  few  haye  done  much,  and  are  now  wielding  great  influence.  Is  it  not  Iweausa 
these  women  were  better  qualifled  for  their  work  than  those  of  other  denominations?  Mrs.  Hill,  and  her  risters,  the  Miss 
Mulligans,  were  thoroughly  educated  ladies,  and  equal  to  the  great  task  deyolyed  on  them — that  of  rekindling  firom  the 
pure  flame  of  Gospel  loye  the  light  of  learning  in  Greeoe,  so  long  darkened  by  idolatry  andjtonoranoe.  In  China,  also,  the 
ftmale  missionaries  are  especially  commended  1^  Bishop  Boone,  for  their  efficient  seryioes.  How  these  senrioes  are  directed, 
and  the  wonderAil  results  for  good  which  may  be  there  wrought  out  by  woman's  agen<7,  are  well  described  in  a  letter  fhna 
Miss  Tenney,  one  of  those  recently  sent  to  China.  After  alluding  to  the  anxiety  of  uie  Bishop  (Rey.  Dr.  Boone)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  girl's  school,  she  si^s: — 

"The  danger  of  the  boys  forming  entirely  heathen  alliances,  the  importance  of  instruction  while  young,  the  influenoe  of 
these  girls  as  wiyes  and  mothers,  the  seclusion  of  woman  in  this  country,  so  that  the  male  Missionary  cannot  haye  access  to 
her  mind — her  utter  ignorance,  as  destitute  of  all  instruction  in  knowledge — her  degraded  poeluon  compared  with  the 
daughters  of  Christendom — and  more  than  all,  the  ftct  that  hcHf  of  this  great  nation  Is  and  will  be  composed  of  Ibmales  whe 
haye  immortal  souls  of  priceless  yalue — all  this  forms  an  appeal  to  which  a  Christian  heart  must  warmly  respond.  I  know 
not  what  measures  the  Foreign  Committee  nu^r  haye  already  taken  to  adyanoe  this  ol^Jeet,  but  such  Is  our  sense  of  the  great 
■sd  immediate  need  of  a  Female  Institution,  that  we  know  not  how  to  wait  for  the  slow  accumulation  of  frinds  by  ordinary 
oontzibutions.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  ol)|Jeet  commends  itself^  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  q>eelal  attention,  tftOf 
pathy  and  aid  of  Christian  fcmales  at  home.  The  oost  of  the  building  will  be  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Now,  though 
It  ia  most  ardently  to  be  desired  that  eyoy  fomale  member  of  the  Episoopal  Church  should  aid  In  the  establishment  and 
mfiH"Vf"'^'"^  of  tUs  Instttution,  a  ftw  ohurdies  eould  easily  supply  our  present  need.  Here  Is  a  line  opportunity  for  Chrte' 
tian  women  to  manifJost  their  gratitude  for  the  Mensings  of  the  Gospel  to  them  as  women^aslde  from  the  great  and  glorionf 
hopea  it  reyeals  for  tlie  frtture  world." 


FEMALE  MISSIONARIES 


or    TBB 


PRESBYTERIAN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


Those  marked  with  an  (*}  are  deoeased. 


NAMES. 


Alward,  Catharine)  Mrs. 


Bashnell,  Eleanor,  BIrs. .. 

Boal,  Martha,  Miss 

Ballard,  Sarah,  Mrs 

Bradley,  Sarah  W.,  Mrs. .. 

Buoll,  Seniora  B.,  Mrs. 

Bash,  Annahella  R.,  Mrs. 

Bowen,  Marr,  Miss 

Balentine,  Nanpjr,  Mrs.  ... 


Campbell,  Blary,  Mrs 

•Caldwell,  Jane,  Mrs.  

Craig,  Jane>  Mrs 

Canneld,  Charlotte,  Mrs. .. 

Cote,  Caroline,  Mrs 

ColbertsoQ,  Mazy,  Mrs.  ... 
Coulter,  Caroline  C,  Mrs. 
Campbell,  Maria  J.,  Mrs.  . 


Davis.  Jolia,  MIm 

Dongherfy,  Maria,  BIrs. 
*Du&faer,  Susan,  Miss .. 


•Freeman,  Mary  Ann,  Mrs. 
•Flaming,  ilUxgtret,  Mrs.  .. 
Fullerton,  Martha  W.,  Mrs. 
Follerton,  Martha,  Miss  ..... 


Gregor]^  Mazy  L.,  Mrs. ... 
Green,  Hannah  M.,  Miss . 


Henderson,  Nancy,  Miss 

Hamilton,  Mrs. 

Hepburn,  Clara  M.,  Mrs. ..... 

Happer,  BUsabeih,  Mrs 

Hodge,  Elisabeth  B.,  Mrs.  ... 
Hi^,  Mazyi  Mrs.  


Irrin,  Elisabeth,  Mrs. 
Irrin,  Elisabeth,  Mrs. 


•Jamieson,  Rebecca  S.,  Mrs. 

Jamieson,  Miss 

Janvier,  H.  A.,  Mrs. 


Kerr,  Mary  Ann,  Mrs. 


•Lowrle,  Iiouisa  A.,  Mrs. 

•Laird.  Harriet,  Mrs. 

•Loughridge,  Oliyia  D.,  Mrs.  ... 

•LoQghridge,  Mary,  Mrs. 

Loonus,  Mary  Ann,  Mrs. 

LUley,  Mrs. 


H'Ewen,  Sarah,  Mra. 

•Morrison,  Anna  Maria,  Mrs.... 

Morrison,  A.  M.,  Mrs 

Morris,  Mrs. 

H'Bryde,  Mary,  Mrs 

M'Aoley,  Emma,  Mrs. 

M<Kinney,  TheresiL  Mrs 

Mattoon,  Mary  L.,  Mrs 

•Mackey,  Elisabeth  J.,  Mrs 

Martin,  Jane  M.,  Mrs 

Martin,  Margaret,  Mrs. 


MaMoi  H  sne. 


Tredenburg . 


Hanna 


Douglass. 
Vaughn .. 
Haasett... 


Hoyt 


Clark 


Reed 


Dunlap . 
Crowe  .. 
Bigham 


Higgins. 


Beach... 
Soudder 
White  .. 


Moni^mezy. 


Leete 

BaJl 

HolUday 


Freeman^. 


Allen. 


Wilson 
Meyer .. 
HlUs... 
Arery.. 
Luce  ... 


Haibaad'a  If  bb«. 


Rev.  Jonathan  P.  Alward 


Rev.  Wells  Bnshnell. 


Mr.  Aurey  Ballard 
Mr.  Henry  Bradler 
Rer.  Wm.  P.  Buell . 
Rev.  Stephen  Bush 


Rev.  Hffnry  Balentine  ... 

Rev.  James  R.  Campbell 
Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell .... 

Mr.  James  Craig 

Rer.  Orrin  K.  CanHeld ... 

Mr.  Richard  Cole 

Rer.  M.  S.  Colbertsan .... 

Mr.  Moses  S.  Coulter 

Rev.  David  E.  Campbell.. 


Rev.  Peter  Dougherty .... 


Rev.  John  E.  Freeman... 

Rev.  John  Fleming 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Fullerton 


Rev.  Caspar  H.  Gregory.. 


Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton 

Dr.  James  C.  Hepburn  ... 
Rev.  Andrew  P.  Happer.. 
Rev.  Archibald  A.  Hodge 
Rev.  Lawrence  G.  Hay ... 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Irvln .... 
Rev.  David  Irvin 


Rev.  Jesse  M.  Jamieson .. 

Rev.  Levi  Janvier 

Ber.  Joseph  Kerr 


Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie 

Rev.  Maihew  Laird 

Rev.  B.  M.  Loughridge... 


ftrmlngtoi 


>n  ... 


Rev.  Aug.  W.  Loomia 
Mr.  John  LlUey 


Hamed.... 


Bayless.. 
Dennis  .. 
liourie  .. 

Blair 

Yansant. 
WUey  .... 


Rev.  James  M*Ewen  .... 
Rev.  John  H.  Morrison... 


Mr.  Reese  Morris  

Rev.  Thomas  L.  M'Bride 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  M*Auley ... 
Rev.  Edmund  M'Kinney 
Rev.  Stephen  Mattoon ... 
Rev.  James  L.  Mackey ... 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  W.  Martin» 
Rev.  Samuel  N.  Martin. 


W1i«ra 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Conneetient 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

New  York 

Ohio  

Cherokee  Nation. 

Ireland 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

Indiana  

Pennsylvania 

Penn«f  Ivania 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania..... 
New  York 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

South  Carolina  .. 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Penn^lvania 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsjrlvania 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Maasaehiuetts  ... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Pennvflvania 

New  Jersey 

England  

Pennsylvania 

Georgia   

New  Jersey 

Penngrlvania 

New  York 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana  


ricU  af  UbMf. 


Western  Africa  ...... 

lowas  and  Sacs ....... 

lowas  and  Sacs ....... 

lowas  and  Sacs ....... 

lowas  and  Saca ....... 

Siam 

Slam 

Creeks 

Creeks 


1840 


North  India 

North  India 

North  India. 

Western  Africa  . 

China 

China 

China 

North  India....». 


North  India.. 
Chippewas  .. 
Choctaws 


North  India..... 
Chippewas  .... 
North  India.... 
Omahas  ... 


•»••••••• 


Choctaws 
Creeks  ... 


lowas  and  Saea 
lowas  and  Saes 

Singapore 

China  

North  India 

North  India..... 


lewas  and  Sacs , 

North  India 


North  India- 
North  India.. 
North  India.. 


Weas. 


North  India 

Western  Africa 

Creeks  

Creeks  

China 

Creeks  


North  India.. 
North  IndU.. 
North  India.. 
North  India., 
fflngapore. . .. . 
North  India.. 
Creeks 


Western  Africa 

China 

China... 


••••«•• 


••••■•■«  *•• #•• •••«•■ 


1883 
188A 

1836 
18» 
1848 
1849 
1819 

1835 

1837 

lasr 

1840 
1843 
1844 
1848 
18fiO 

IBM 
1838 

1848 

1838 
1B3B 
1850 
18M 

1848 
1850 

1838 
I8S7 
1840 
18<r 
18Cr 
1850 

1888 
1848 

1835 
1847 
1848 

1834 

1838 
1S34 
184S 
1848 
1844 
1844 

1886 
1837 
1848 

i8sr 


1840 
1843 
1848 
1810 
1840 


900 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY   WOMEN. 


KAMI 


Newton,  Elizabeth,  Mn. 


Orr»  Elisa,  Mn. 

Owen,  Augusta  Margaret,  Mrs.. 


*Porter,  Harriet,  Mrs. 
Porter,  Mary  B.,  Mn. . 


Rogers,  Julia,  Mrs.  

Rankin,  Sarah,  Mrs. 

Rankin,  Mary  O.  Mn 

•Ramsey,  Elizabeth  B.,  Mn. 

Ramsey,  J.  M.,  Mn. 

Robertson,  Ann  Eliia,  Mn.  . 
Rdd,  Elixabeth,  Mrs.  


•Soott,  Christiana  M.,  Mn. . 
Sawyer,  Catharine  A.,  Mrs. 

*Speer,  Cornelia,  Mrs. 

Soeley,  Emmeline,  Mrs. 

Simpson,  Ellsa  P.,  Mn 

Shaw,  Harriet  R.,  Mrs.  ~-.... 


Thompson,  Nanoy,  Miss 
Thompson,  F.  K.,  Miss  ., 


Tanderreer,  Jane,  Miss 


Wilson,  EUsa  O.,  Mrs. . 

Wilson,  Sarah,  Mn 

Warren,  Lydia  D.,  Mrs. 
Wray,  Oeorgiana,  Mn. 

Walsh,  Emma,  Mn 

Way,  Susan  C^  Mn. 

Woodaide,  Mrs. 

Wight,  Elisabeth  N.,  Mrs. 
Whiteside,  J.  K.,  Mrs. 


•  ■••«  ■■»• 


MaMflilfi 


Janvier 


Proctor. 


PaiTin 


Rfley 

Comfort .... 
Knight 

LlTingston 
Woroester.. 
Graliam.... 


Houston ....... 

Hammond 

Brackenridge 

Manrln 

Ross 

Barling 


HUBfl. 


Rev.  John  Newton .. 

Rer.  Robert  W.  Orr 
Rev.  Joseph  Owen .. 


Rey.  Joseph  Porter 


Rot.  Wm.  S.  Rogen 

Rev.  John  C.  Rankin ..... 
ReT.  Henry  Y.  Rankin... 
Rot.  James  B.  Rams^... 
Rev.  James  R.  Ramsey... 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Robertson ... 
ReT.  Alexander  Reid 


Rer.  James  L.  Soott 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Sawyer.. 

Rev.  Wm.  Speer 

Rev.  Augustus  H.  Seeley 
Rev.  George  W.  Simpson 
Rev.  Horatio  W.  Shaw  ... 


WbcnBsra. 


Uttle 


Dennis 

Brett 

Quarterman 


Yanpyke 


Rev.  James  Wilson  

Rev.  Henrv  E.  Wilson  ... 

Rev.  Joseph  Warren 

Rev.  John  Wray 

Rev.  John  J.  Wslsh 

Rev.  R.  Q.  Way 
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NoTK. — The  Misrfons  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School)  have  been  in  operation  about  thirteen  yearsi 
Marked  success  has  attended  their  efforts,  espedally  in  North  India;  and  the  schools  Ibr  native  children,  dilefly  instructod 
by  the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  are  now  giving  promise  of  great  good.  Throughout  the  heathen  world  the  apparatus  of 
Christianity — so  to  speak — Is  prepared.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  Into  the  languages  of  the  greater  portion  of  th« 
nations  and  tribes  of  Asia  and  Afiica.  Tracts  and  other  books  are  translated;  printing-presses  are  established;  what  it 
needed  is  to  reach  the  fountain  of  lifo  in  those  lands,  and  bring  the  healing  stream  of  God's  Word  to  puriiy  the  stagnAnt 
pools  and  sweeten  the  Utter  waten  of  sin  and  ignorance  that  now  dUfuse  only  death  to  the  souls  of  the  people.  This  foun- 
tain of  lifo  is  the  mothen  of  the  land:  through  female  aid  in  teaching  these  and  their  children,  daughton  particularly,  the 
truth  only  can  be  rendered  effective.  Good  men,  American  Protestant  Christians  even,  have  hardly  yet  conceived  what  in- 
fluence pious  educated  women  might  wield  in  this  work.  Yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  earliest  annals  of  the  true  Church,  we 
find  this  agency  not  only  used,  but  openly  acknowledged  and  commended.  In  St  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans — his  first  on, 
record — sent  by  Phoebe,  who  certainly  held  an  offloo  in  the  church  at  Cenchrea — he  names  seven  other  fomale  "  labouren" 
as  among  his  best  helpon: — ^Prlscilla,  Moxy,  Tryphena,  Tryphosa,  Persis,  Julia,  and  the  sister  of  Nereus.  Phoebe  was  a  suo- 
oonrer  of  many ;'' — so  might  missionary  fomale  physicians  now  become,  and  through  their  agenqy  reach  thoee  whose  eonvei^ 
flion  would,  with  heaven's  blessing,  ensure  the  speedy  success  of  Christian  missions.  , 

In  the  "  Medical  Department  at  Slam,  as  we  leam  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  much  good  had  been 
effected.  "  Six  days  In  the  week,  Dr.  House  spends  two  houn  a  day  at  the  floating  house,  used  as  a  dispensary,  except  when^ 
absent  on  missionary  toun  In  the  interior,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  New  oases  only  were  recorded,  amount- 
ing to  1371,  making  In  two  and  a  half  yean  since  his  arrival,  4488  patients."  Tery  few  of  those  were  fomales;  such  cannot 
be  reached  by  male  practitionen,  and  must,  therefore,  suffer  the  agonies  of  bodily  disease,  one  of  their  own  sex,  if  properly 
quallfled,  might  relieve,  in  addition  to  all  other  miseries  and  deprivations  imposed  on  women  in  the  East.  In  Calcutta,  so 
long  ruled  by  the  English,  where  their  physicians  are  employed  freely  by  rich  Hindoo  men,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  extremity 
among  the  women  that  one  is  called  to  their  aid,  and  then  only  permitted  to  see  the  patient,  so  covered  up  and  eoocealed, 
that  only  the  tongue  and  wrist  are  exposed  to  view.  As  a  measure  of  humanity  only,  the  sending  out  qualified  fomale  phy-, 
ricians  to  those  countries  would  be  a  great  charity ;  but  the  aid  such  pious,  intelligent  ladies  might  give  to  the  mission  cause 
is  incalculable.  Tery  few  men  in  this  profession  are  willing  to  go  out — very  few  have  the  foith  and  seal  needed  for  the  work ; 
but  the  daughten  of  America  are,  like  Phoebe,  ready  to  be  sent,  ready  to  become  "sueoouren  of  many" — were  they  only 
suitably  educated,  encouraged  and  sustained. 

Does  any  Christian  man  think  I  am  claiming  too  much  for  my  sex?  Let  him  road,  then,  the  following  sentiments,  written 
by  that  good  and  great  divine,  ttie  Rev.  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.  —  "The  prevailing  mannen  of  an  age  depend  more  than  we  are 
aware  of,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  on  the  conduct  of  women;  this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  on  which  the  great  madilne 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  allow  the  influence  which  female  graces  have  in  oontributing  to  polish  the  manners 
of  men,  would  do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female  morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct  How  much  then  is 
it  to  be  regretted  that  women  should  ever  ait  down  contented  to  polish  when  they  are  able  to  reform — to  entertain  when 
they  might  instruct  Nothing  delights  men  more  than  their  strength  of  understanding  when  true  gentieness  of  manners 
is  its  associate:  united,  they  become  irresistible  onton,  blessed  with  the  power  of  penuai;lon,  fraught  with  the  sweetnc 
of  Instruettcm,  making  woman  the  highest  ornament  of  human  nature." 
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*'  Be  good  I"  was  the  dying  iigunotion  of  the  great  novelist  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Loekhart 
"  It  is  the  divinest  thing  to  be  good/'  wrote  the  pious  John  Foster  to  his  unknown  lady  corre- 
spondent. "  Qoodness  is  beauty  in  its  best  estate,"  sings  the  old  poet  Marlowe ;  and  the  higfa- 
Bouled  Tennyson  strikes  the  key-note  of  human  greatness  in  the  sentiment,  "  'Tis  only  noble  to 
be  good." 

This  personal  goodness^  the  complement  of  all  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  humanity, 
should  be  the  grand  aim  of  life.  The  true  object  of  all  philosophy  is  to  discover  the  vrays  and 
means  by  which  this  aim  may  be  wrought  out  in  the  best  manner. 

If  you  had  a  precious  plant  to  rear  and  develop,  would  you  trust  it  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant 
person,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  its  nature,  structure,  properties,  and  uses  ?  Would  you 
not  rather  seek  sedulously  for  one  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge,  theoretically  at  least,  of  plants, 
and  their  capacities  for  being  improved  by  judicious  culture,  or  injured  by  neglect  and  hurtful 
modes  of  training?  Moreover,  if  this  plant  had  been,  by  its  Maker,  consigned  to  the  keeping 
of  one  guardian,  in  an  especial  manner,  which  could  not  be  changed  or  superseded,  would  you 
not  consider  it  true  wisdom  to  qualify  that  person  for  the  office  of  developing  the  tender  shoots 
of  the  plant,  pruning  its  luxuriance,  and  training  its  tendrils  and  its  inclination  in  the  right  war 
to  ensure  its  greatest  perfection  ? 

"  It  strikes  me  dumb  to  look  over  the  long  series  of  faces,  such  as  any  full  church,  court- 
house, London-Tavern  meeting,  or  miscellany  of  men,  will  show  there.  Some  score  or  two  of 
years  ago,  all  these  were  little,  red-coloured,  pulpy  infants ;  each  of  them  capable  of  being 
kneaded,  baked  into  any  social  form  you  chose,"  says  the  strong-voiced  Carlyle. 

GUkI  gave  to  woman's  keeping  this  forming  power  over  humanily.  Never  will  the  best  capa- 
cities, spiritual  and  physical,  be  developed  in  a  healthy  state,  and  directed  heavenward,  as  the 
immortal  should  tend,  until  the  female  sex  are  fitted  for  their  duties,  and  honoured  when  dis- 
charging them  faithfully  —  duties,  the  first,  the  highest,  the  holiest,  which  the  Creator  has 
entrusted  to  human  beings. 

Each  sex  has  an  allotted  part ;  the  serious  subjects  of  inquiry  arc,  first.  Which  is  the  most 
important  ?  Second,  Has  the  female  been  allowed  suitable  means  and  opportunities  to  qualify 
herself  for  her  vocation  ?  The  reader  will  easily  discover  that  I  place  woman's  office  above 
man's,  because  moral  influence  is  superior  to  mechanical  invention,  and  her  peculiar  miseion  is 
to  mould  minds,  while  his  deals  with  material  things. 

In  the  General  Preface  I  alluded  to  my  intention  of  giving,  at  the  close  of  the  work,  "  some 
suggestions  respecting  the  means  and  ends  of  female  education,"  &c,  I  have  hardly  room,  now, 
to  go  into  such  details ;  these  rather  require  a  separate  treatise,  which  I  hope  at  some  time  to 
prepare.  But  whoever  examines  this  **  Record"  will  easily  comprehend  my  sentiments.  I  do  not 
hold  with  those  who  would  place  women  in  competition  with  men  in  industrial  pursuits.  Such  a 
course  would  not  only  be  destructive  to  feminine  nature,  but  to  sociely,  because  giving  physical 
power  a  still  greater  predominance  over  moral  influence  than  is  now  anywhere  found.  Even  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  the  ignorant  peasant  yokes  his  wife  with  his  cow,  and  makes  them  drag 
the  heavy  plough,  while  he  takes  the  lighter  task  of  guiding  it,  the  woman  does  not  do  her  part 
from  choice,  but  is  compelled  by  her  brutal  husband.  The  American  woman  who  insists  that 
she  is  as  capable  of  doing  **  man's  work"  as  are  the  stronger  sex,  degrades  herself  even  below 
the  poor,  ignorant  female  drudges  of  Europe,  who  have  no  opportunities  of  cultivating  womaahr 
dignity,  and  no  sphere  of  womanly  duties  open  before  them. 

Radical  changes  are  not  required  in  American  life ;  what  we  need  is  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  good  influences  and  institutions  now  active,  and  to  restrain  that  which  is  evil.  For  the  first, 
there  is  wanted  an  additional  number  of  normal  schools,  to  prepare  female  teachers ;  also,  an 
improved  and  enlarged  system  of  instruction  in  many  of  the  present  female  seminaries.    Then 
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the  office  of  teacher  in  the  greater  portion  of  public  schools  should  be  assigned  to  educated 
joung  women.  In  Massachusetts,  this  important  change  is  fast  gaining  general  favour.  Of  the 
8163  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State  in  1849,  ^tw  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thtrty- 
seven  were  females — more  than  double  the  number  of  male  teachers.  In  the  other  New  England 
States,  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  female  teachers  are  taking  the  places  of  the  other  sex,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  popular  education  and  morals. 

Two  associations  have  been  formed,  one  by  ladies  of  Boston,  the  other  by  eminent  citizens 
throughout  the  Union,  within  the  last  four  years,  for  sending  female  teachers  from  the  Eastero 
or  Northern  States,  to  the  South  and  West.  About  five  hundred  young  ladies,  educated,  pious, 
and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  doing  good,  are  already  transplanted  to  their  new  sphere  of  duty. 
Besides  teaching  week-day  schools,  they  organize  and  instruct  Sabbath-schools,  distribute  tracts 
and  Bibles ;  and  probably  those  lovely  young  girls  wiU  exercise  a  pure  moral  influence  over 
half  a  million  of  souls.  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  Oregon,  and  everywhere  more  are  invited. 
Miss  Beecher,  one  of  the  most  judicious  philanthropists  in  our  country,  who  has  gained  her 
knowledge  from  authentic  sources,  estimates  there  are  two  millions  of  children  and  youth  in  our 
Republic  who  require  school  instruction,  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  female 
teachers  are  wanted.    What  a  glorious  field  for  woman's  faculties  and  virtues  to  find  scope  I 

Medical  science  belongs  to  women  more  than  to  men.  The  female  is  the  preserver; — the 
study  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  of  the  healing  art,  would  harmonize  with  her  feelings  and  her 
intuitive  faculties.  She  has  a  right  to  this  knowledge,  and  to  every  means  of  acquiring  it,  so 
far  as  particularly  concerns  her  own  sex  and  children.  A  number  of  our  countrywomen  are 
now  studying  for  this  profession; — will  not  every  true  man  aid  the  movement?  (The  Bible 
recognizes  women  only  as  midwives;  there  is  no  authority  for  classing  a  midwife  with  men.)  In 
a  few  years,  twenty  thousand  of  these  ''ministering  angels  in  female  forms''  will  find  ample 
employment ;  and  the  profession  will  be  considered,  like  the  duties  of  mother  and  nurse,  which 
it  nearly  resembles,  the  proper  sphere  of  the  sex.  The  whole  field  of  literature  is  now  open  to 
our  women,  and  that  of  the  fine  arts  is  accessible. 

These  things  accomplished,  then  legislation,  which  every  year  grows  more  favourable  to 
female  claims  for  protection,  must  be  invoked  to  suppress  those  crimes  and  vices  of  men  which 
destroy  the  happiness  of  home,  where  woman's  world  centres.  Intemperance,  gambling,  licen- 
tiousness— these  are  the  blasting  sins  that  now  defy  law,  and  disgrace  the  manhood  of  American 
citizens.  Surely  there  are  enough  good  and  true  men,  would  these  unite,  to  accomplish  all 
salutary  reforms.    While  they  sleep,  an  enemy  sows  tares. 

The  bayonet  or  the  ballot-box  must  govern  the  world.  Wherever  the  latter  rules,  moral  power 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  then  woman's  influence  predominates.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the 
sex  were  admitted  to  participate  directly  in  the  administration  of  government,  voting  and  hold- 
ing offices  equally  witii  men?  No  I  I  reply  unhesitatingly — No  I  Female  power  is  not  coercive, 
but  persuasive.  However  salutary  moral  influences  are,  yet,  in  civil  governments,  the  laws 
must  be,  in  the  last  resort,  upheld  by  force.  This  duty,  women  could  not  perform ;  nor  could 
they  share  in  the  government,  unless  the  other  sex  permitted.  When  men  are  prepared  to  do 
this  from  an  appreciation  of  female  goodness,  they  will  be  good  themselves,  and  therefore  better 
fitted  than  ever  women  can  be  to  uphold  and  discharge  all  the  duties  of  government.  Besides, 
our  American  women  have  the  controlling  power  over  the  young,  and  over  social  life ;  it  is  but 
just  that  the  other  sex  should  ei^'oy  a  separate  theatre  for  the  cultivation  and  display  of  their 
own  talents  and  virtues. 

Would  the  true  wife  desire  to  supersede  her  husband?  Has  the  good,  intelligent  mother 
trained  her  son  to  the  glorious  ambition  of  serving  his  country,  and  gaining  a  noble  fame  ? 
Would  she,  were  it  in  her  power,  take  the  laurel  from  his  brow,  and  place  it  on  her  own  ? 
Would  she  be  willing  any  other  woman  should  enter  the  lists  against  her  son  ?  If  not,  then  is 
it  right  for  this  mother  to  encourage  the  competition  of  her  own  sex  against  the  sons  of  other 
mothers  ? 

Greatness  is  most  perfect  when  it  acts  with  the  least  display  of  self;  Power  is  most  efficient 
when  moving  the  will  through  the  heart.  Let  us,  as  American  ladies,  cultivate  the  virtues,  the 
knowledge^  the  accomplishments,  which  will  influence,  imbue,  and  inspire  the  other  sex  to  do 
the  work  of  the  world  to  the  glory  of  God;  then  the  woman  will  truly  shine  forth  as  the  gloiy 
of  the  man  I 
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It  would  be  like  printing  the  oatslogae  of  a  large  library  to  {^ve  the  titles  of  all  books  examined  in  aesieb- 
ing  out  aathentic  materials  for  this  work.  I  shall  name  only  the  sources  of  general  infonnation  firom  which 
I  have  drawn.  New  particulars  haye  been  sought  by  carefully  reading  the  various  works  of  those  female 
writers  from  whom  selections  are  made.  The  records  of  the  living  have  generally  been  communicated  to  me 
from  reliable  sources ;  and  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  give  only  that  which  is  true.  Of  books  that 
I  have  consulted,  the  first  in  importance  and  authority  are  — 
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Bayle. 
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Qorton. 
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**  Musicians. 
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of  Poland  (Jones). 
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death  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
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Reign  of  Charlemagne  (Coad). 
History  of  Modem  Europe  (Russell). 
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Lift  of  Madame  de  BUiSl  (Saussuxe). 
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The  German  Muaeum. 
La  Belle  Asaemblte. 
Christian  Observer. 
Missionary  Register. 

Modem  Poets,  with  Bkigraphical  Notices  (S.  C  HaDX 
Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain  (Bethune). 

"  (Rowton). 

America  (Griswtdd). 
Prose  Writers  of  America        " 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Andents  (Wm.  Peter). 
Lady's  Book  (Godey's). 
Ladies'  Magaaine. 
Ladies'  Museum. 
Ladies'  Library. 
Monthly  Anthology. 
A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age. 
Review,  North  American, 
Edinburgh, 
London  Quarterly, 
Foreign  Quarterly, 
North  British, 
Westminater, 
Bladwood's  Magasine. 
Spirit  of  Missions. 
Missionary  Herald. 
Church  Review. 

American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 
American  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 
Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets  (Howitt). 
Queens  of  England  (Strickland). 

"         Spain  (George). 
Women  in  France  (Kavonah). 
Woman  and  her  Master  (Lady  Morgan). 
Women  of  the  American  Revolution  (Mrs.  EUct). 
Les  Femmes  06]dbres  de  Pancleme  Franoo  (Lo  Ronx  de  Uncy). 
De  I'Influence  des  Femmes  sur  la  Literature  Fran^aiaes 

(Genlis). 
Les  Femmes  061ftbres  de  1789  a  1795,  et  leur  influence  dans  la 

Revolution. 
Memoiros  d'outre  Tombe  (Chateaubriand). 
Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child. 
Loves  of  the  Poets  (Mrs.  Jameson). 
Scenes  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Sketdies  of  conspicuous  Living  Characters  in  France. 
The  Education  of  Mothers,  or  the  ChrOlxation  of  Mankind 

(Afan^Martin). 
Legal  Rights,  Liabilities,  and  Duties  of  Women,  ic  (Edvard 

D.  Mansfield). 
Hindoo  Female  Education  (Mrs.  Chapman). 
Frlaai  Memorie  per  la  Storia  di  Ferrara. 
Yita  di  Ylttoria  Colonna  di  Rota. 
Pollaiano. 

Agostini  Scritto's  Yeneziani.  * 

Oper«  di  OUmpia  Fulvia  Morati. 
Raooolta  de  Poeti  Ferraresi  antichi  e  modemL 
BadiinlYitaedOperediPiscopiaComaxt).    Parma,  1668. 
Tirabosdd  Storia  Uteraria  Yeneria,  1796. 
Bergalli  Raooonti  delll  piu  illustri  d'ognl  seoola 

(9U) 
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